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\  Y  7AR  has  riven  the  great  working  class  party  in 
^^  Germany.  Its  members  have  responded  to 
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The  GIST  of  IT- 

p^  conservative  but  fairly  generous  widows' 
pension  bill  has  passed  both  houses 
of  the  New  York  legislature  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  Governor  Whitman  is  ex- 
pected to  sign  it.    Page  1. 

]yjR.  DEVINE  urges  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  widows*  pensions  to  work 
together  to  make  it  a  success  and  to  de- 
velop a  fruitful  program  for  the  county 
boards  of  child  welfare.    Page  30. 

\yiDOWS*  pensions  may  tend  to  follow 
the  older  forms  of  public  outdoor  re- 
lief and  become  a  habit-forming  opiate.  But 
carefully  administered,  case  by  case,  argues 
Miss  Vaile  from  her  Denver  experience, 
they  open  up  wonderful  possibilities  of  fam- 
ily reconstruction.    Page  15. 

QUAKERS  go  far  beyond  the  modern 
^  economic  reasons  against  war.  They 
are  not  especially  concerned  with  whether 
or  not  war  pays,  and  challenge  it  as  "abso- 
lutely and  eternally  wrong  morally."  Page 
22. 

XHE  National  Board  of  Censorship  of 
Motion  Pictures  passed  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation  by  a  divided  vote  and  is  being 
roundly  criticized  for  approving  a  film 
which  many  people  consider  an  unfair  at- 
tack on  the  Negro.     Page  4. 

QUINLAN  and  Boyd,  leaders  in  the  Pat- 
erson  strike,  must  serve  their  terms,  by 
a  decision  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Er- 
rors and  Appeals.  Boyd  has  appealed  for 
a  pardon  on  the  ground  that  he  has  changed 
his  views.    Page  3. 

A    summary  of  the   Dutch  women's  call 
for  the  women's  peace  congress  at  the 
Hague.     Page  2. 

PEN  N  SYLVAN  I  AN  S  who  are  going  to 
"go  insane"  better  choose  their  resi- 
dence carefully.  In  some  parts  of  tAie  state 
they  get  care  of  the  most  modern  sort  In 
others,  they  are  subjected  to  mediaeval 
neglect  as  bad  as  Dorothea  Dix  disclosed 
80  years  ago.    Page  7. 

JN  just  40  days  South  Carolina  took  legis- 
lative steps — rather,  running  broad  jumps 
— which  will  bring  up  its  standards  of  care 
for  the  insane  from  1860  to  1915.    Page  13. 

AT  t^e  beginning  of  the  war  two  German 
Socialists  in  the  Reichstag  led  the  di- 
vided ranks  of  the  Socialist  Party.  Ludwig 
Frank  died  at  the  front,  urging  the  working 
people  to  rally  to  the  fatherland ;  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht  remained  in  Berlin  fighting  for  in- 
ternationalism and  peace.    Page  18. 

PROFESSOR   PATTEN  prophesies  that 
European  peace  and  prosperity  would 
be  secured  if  national  boundary  lines  were 
laid  in  economic  zones.    Page  24. 

XHE  celebrated  Seminaire  St.  Sulpice  in 
Paris,  vacant  because  Of  the  law  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  was  captured 
by  the  police  and  by  them  turned  into  a 
beehive  of  active  refuge  for  Belgians  and 
French.     Page  23 


UNIVERSITY 
WISCONSIN 

SUMMER  SESSION^  1915 
June  21  to  July  30 

346  COURSES.  190  INSTRUCTORS. 
Graduate  and  uodeigraduate  work  m  all  de» 
Dartoieatt  leading  to  all  academic  degrees. 
ijiiten  and  Science  (including  Medicine), 
Engineering,  Lam,  and  Agriauiufe  (includ- 
ing Home  Economics). 

TEACHERS*  COURSES  in  liii^^kool 
Ribjects.    Eicepdonal  research  facilities, 

NEWER  FEATURES:  Agricultural 
Ritension,  College  Adminastratioii  (or  Women, 
Diagnosis  and  Training  of  Atyoical  Classes, 
Festirak,  Fine  Arts,  Ceologjr  and  Ceograpby, 
German  House,  Journalism,  Manual  Arte, 
Moral  Education,  Phyacal  Education  and 
Play,  Rural  Sodology,  Sciantific  Photoi^apliy. 

FAVORABLE  CUMATE.  LAKE. 
SIDE  ADVANTAGES. 

One  fee  for  all  courses,  $15,  except  Law 
(10  weebX  $25.  For  illustrated  bulletin, 
address, 

REGISTRAE,  Urfrmitj,  MadiMi^WiacaMk 
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Chicago  School  ol  Civics 
and  Philanthropy 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 


Sammer  Se$thn,  1915 
June  23-Jaly  30 

Tkm  CmBt  Connes:  The  Depend- 
eDt  Family  and  Prindplet  of  Relief; 
Wards  of  the  State;  The  Law  and 
the  CmatM  m  Relation  to  Soda' 
Work. 

Special  Comes  in  Methods  of  Social 
Advance  and  Principles  of  Effici- 
ency in  Charitable  Institutions. 

Field  Work  with  one  of  the  social  agen- 
cies and  Visits  of  Inspectioii  to  the 
gr^  social  institutions  in  or  near 
Giicago. 

Course  for  Pbygroiind  Workers 

Eight  special  courses  in  theory  and  practice  of 
playground  work ;  classes  in  gymnastics, 
team  games,  (oik  dancing  and  story  telling. 

ButttUn  of  the  Summer  Session  now  ready. 
Apply  to  the  Registrar,2559  Michigan  Aoe. 
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XHAT  Iwms-asakiai  slMold  bs  rsgard«d  as  a  pro- 
^   iassioa. 

XHAT  right  Ihriag  shoold  bs  tha  loarth  "  R "  In 
*   adaeatioa. 

XHAT  health  is  th«  bosinass  of  tha  indlvidaal.  Ul- 

*>   aasa  ol  tha  physicisa. 
'THAT  tha  apaadtng  of  moacy  b  as  importaal  as  tha 

■>    aaraiog  of  tha  asoaay. 
'PHAT   tha  aabringiag  of  ehndran   demands  more 

^    stady  thaa  tha  raisiag  of  ehicksos. 
T*HAT  tha  hoaM-ouksr  should  ba  as  nlart  to  mska 

*>    pro^rsss  In  bar  lila  wark  as  tha  boaiaMS  or  pro- 
iMSMmaloian. 

— Aacricaa  Scbeol  of  Hoac  Ccoflooilcg 


I  faaa9aa.imllcrd»100.psasill«iirsl«d  handbook.  'Tha 
ftirfmiiia  of  Homo-Makinc."  fmae  dctaih  of  boroe-fiwly. 
d^MsMc sdMMa eoaoM.  CSC  h*»  FREE.  AddMip«lal«t 
aiSe.-A.  S.  H.  E^  519  W.  6M1S1..  ai«eaai».UL 


RegisUred  Trade  Mark 


EttabHsked  ffaif  a  Century 


Mc  Cut cheon*s 

The   Greatest  Treasure   House 
of  Linens  in  America 

* 

Trousseaux  an  4  Outfits  of  All  Kinds 

a  Specialty 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO. 
Fifth  Avenue,  34TH  and  330  Sts.,        NEW  YORK 
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SCHOOL  OF  EUGENICS 

SuuBer  Session  —  Jnly  5-30,  1915 

Parpoae: 
Sdenttfic  Sexual  Eidightenmeni 

4  Every  parent  needa  a  general  working 
knowledge  of  the  aexual  development 
of  the  child,  and  aome  idea  aa  to  the 
methoda  of  imparting  aex  inatruction. 
Every  teacher  needa  to  have  a  mnpa- 
thetic  underatanding  of  the  aignincance 
of  the  phyaical  and  paychologic  develop- 
ment of  the  adoleacent  Every  aocial 
worker  needa  to  underatand  aomething 
of  the  complexity  of  the  aexual  inatinct, 
and  ita  bearing  upon  conduct  in  all 
human  relationa.  For  theae  and  othera 
who  have  daily  aaaociation  with  young 
people,  theae  lecturea  are  intended. 

Addreaa  SCHOOL  OF  EUGENICS 

Evwifelino  W.  Youn«,  M.D.,  Director 
loB  Newbury  Street  Boaton,  Maaa, 
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The  Fairhope  Summer  School 

THIRD  SESSION 

At  GREENWICH.  CONNECTICUT 

Under  the  directioii  ol 

Marietta  L  Johnson 

Founder  of  the  School  of  Organic  Eduction  at 
Fairhope.  Alabamn 

A  aiz  week*  course  ot  unuaual  value  to 
parents,  teachers  and  aodal  workers 

Normal  Coursa  Childran's  Sahool 

Courses  by  Spacialists  In 

Life  Class  Actividas 

For  further  particulars,  addiess 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  FAIRHOPE  LEAGUE 

GREENWICH.  CONN. 


THE    APPOINTHENT    BUREAU  of  the 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
264  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  Mass.,  wishes 
to  know  of  opportunities  in  Social  Service 
affording  living  expenses,  for  college  grad- 
uates (1915)  who  have  majored  in  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociolog>'.  but  have  had  little 
field  work. 


Examination  for 

Secretary  on  Recreatioi 

(Committee  on  Social  Wdfare^ 
Board  of  Eitimale) 

Salary  $4,000  per  ^imt^w^ 

Applications    will    be    issued     from 

March  24  until  4  p.  m.  to  April  7. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretary  on  Recrea- 
tion will  be — To  conduct  InveatlndoiM ; 
To  formulate  and  submit  the  flndlnn  re- 
sulting from  sach  Investigations :  To  ex- 
amine and  prepare  inaterTal  for  the  oU- 
endars  of  tbls  Committee. 

Require mente:  Extended  admlnlstra- 
tlve  experience  In  planning  recreatloa 
facilities  for  large  groupa  of  persons  b 
required. 

Applicants  mast  be  citliens  of  tbe 
United  States.  The  requirement  tliat 
applicants  must  be  residents  of  tbe 
State  of  New  York  is  waived  for  tfab 
examination. 

The  subjects  and  weights  for  this 
examination  are:  Trainmg  and  ex- 
perience 4;  70%  required;  Written 
examination  4;  70%  re<^uired;  Oral 
examination  2 ;  70%  required. 

A  physical  qaalifylng  examlnatloa 
will  be  given. 

Candidates  will  not  be  assembled  for 
the  written  examination,  bat  wfll  be 
notified  to  appear  for  the  oral  examina- 
tion. Application  blanks  will  l>e  mailed 
upon  request  provided  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  or  sufficient  postage  is 
enclosed    to    cover    tbe    mailing. 

Minimum  age  is  25  years. 

Moidcipil  Gvil  Senrice 

New  York  City 


'*The  National  Training  School  prepares  for 
executive  positions  in  Young  Women's  CKm- 
tian  Aaaociationa.  Addreaa  Secretarial  Depart. 
ment,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  YorkOty.* 
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The  Story  of  the  Mary  Fisher  Home 

ITS  TN MATES— Orotesqae,  oomical,  paUietk 
ThA  saddest  case  In  the  White  Bla\  e  TralBo,  TV 
Stiiry  of  tbe  Poe  0*ttaf^e— The  Poft  P^rk.  B4wi. 
Bj«>rlnnan*s  letter  to  President  WUsuu  oonoemlAi 
American  men  of  letters. 

thaksapsars  Praaa«  1 14  Kaat  10th  On     oi.t* 
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PENSIONS  FOR  THE  WIDOWS  OP 
NEW  YORK 

Only  Go7esnor  Whitmak's  sig- 
nature— which  is  confidently  expected — 
is  needed  to  give  widows'  pensions  to 
New  York.  The  Hill  bill,  which  had 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  went 
through  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  129 
to  8,  the  first  measure  of  the  session  to 
submerge  party  lines. 

^  The  Hill  bill  is  considered  a  conserva- 

tive measure.  The  pensions — "allow- 
ances," they  are  called — may  "not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  or  amounts  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  to  an  institu- 
tional home  for  the  care  of  such  widow's 
child  or  children."  This  means,  in  most 
cases,  $2.50  a-week,  or  about  $11  a  month 
*-     for  each  child.    For  the  widow  with  onv 

tl  or  two  children  the  amount  will  be  small, 
(     though  it  will  compare  favorably  with 

(that  granted  in  other  cities,  shotild  the 
maximum  allowance  be  given.  For 
I  families  of  three  or  more  children  the 
I     amount  may  be  relatively  generous. 

/The  New  York  bill  includes  only 
mothers  whose  husbands  arc  dead.  They 
must  be  "suitable"  persons  to  bring  up 
their  children,  must  have  been  residents 
of  the  county  for  two  years  preceding 
the  application,  and  their  husbands  must 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  residents  of  the  state  before  death. 
The  children  must  be  under  sixteen 
Years  of  age. 

A  provision  not  found  in  any  other 
state  law  is  one  requiring  that  a  pension 
shall  not  be  granted  unless  it  appears 
"that  if  such  aid  is  not  granted  the  child 
or  children  must  be  cared  for  in  an  in- 
stitutional home."  This  provision,  strict- 
ly intetpreted.  would  sharply  limit  the 
number  of  widows  eligible  for  pensions. 

The  administration  of  the  law  is  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  local  board  of  child 
welfare  in  each  county.  Of  the  seven 
members,  one  is  to  be  the  county  super- 
intendent of  the  poor  cx-oBicio,  and  the 
others,  two  of  whom  must  be  women,  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  county  judge  for 
a  term  of  six  years  each,  one  expiring 
each  year.  In  New  York  city  the  appoint- 
meat  is  to  be  by  the  mayor.  The  com- 
misrioner  of  public  charities  is  to  be  a 
member  ex-ofiicio,  and  there  are  to  be 
eight  other  members  servii^  eight-year 
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terms,  at  least  three  of  them  women. 
Members  are  to  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  may  be  paid  their  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

Allowances  are  to  be  granted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  board.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  is  to  have  general 
supervision  and  may  revoke  allowances 
for  cause.  Appropriations,  which  are 
not  compulsory,  are  to  be  made  by  the 
county  board  of  supervisors — in  New 
York  city,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Alder- 

The  local  boards  may  establish  their 
own  rules  and  regulations,  but  these 
"shall  provide  for  the  careful  investi- 
gation  by  the  board  or  otherwise  of  all 
applicants  for  allowances  and  of  ade- 
quate supervision  of  all  persons  receiv- 
ing allowances.  Such  investigations  and 
supervisions,  when  consistently  possible, 
to  be  made  by  the  board  or  by  authori- 
ties now  intrusted  with  similar  work  and 
without  incurring  any  unnecessary  ex- 
pense." This  provision  makes  possible 
the  closest  sort  of  co-operation  with  the 
present  poor  authorities,  particularly 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties in  New  York  city,  and  with  volun- 
teer social  agencies. 

The  bill  is  to  Uke  effect  July  1,  and 
the  members  of  the  county  boards  of 
child  welfare  must  be  appointed  within 
sixty  days  thereafter, 
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BBBERT  STEAD  ON  AMERICAN 
PEACE  PLANS 

Calling  on  the  United  States 
for  definite  leadership  anent  the  war  and 
carrying  a  message  of  optimism  con- 
cerning the  spiritual  gain  and  larger  de- 
mocracy which  England  is  finding  in  her 
ordeal,  F.  Herbert  Stead  of  London,  has 
been  speaking  to  social  workers  and 
other  groups  in  eastern  cities.  Mr. 
Stead  is  warden  of  Browning  Hall,  so- 
cial settlement  in  Walworth,  London, 
and  brother  of  William  T.  Stead,  the 
journalist  and  peace  advocate  who  went 
down  on  the  Titanic  His  visit  was 
planned  a  year  ago  and  he  expected  to 
include  many  cities.  But  the  situation 
in  his  own  country  led  him  to  give  up 
all  except  the  appointments  he  had  orig- 
inally made. 

Mr.  Stead  criticized  much  of  the  peace 
agitation  in  this  country.  The  programs 
and  suggestions  put  out  in  the  United 
States  to  date  are  so  vague  and  various, 
he  maintains,  as  to  be  confusing  and 
even  detrimenUl.  Instead  of  discussing 
platitudes  and  visionary  schemes  for 
federating  the  nations,  he  believes  that 
the  United  States  should  focus  its  at- 
tention on  definite  plans  for  making  the 
international  agency  we  now  have  more 
effective.  The  third  Hague  conference, 
already  overdue,  should  be  convened,  he 
urges,  by  the  United  States  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Before 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  in  Boston 
he  even  declared  that  one  of  the  former 
presidents  of  this  country  should  br 
made  the  head  of  the  Hague  admini.s 
trative  council,  the  "first  world  prem- 
ier." 

The  urgent  need,  according  to  Mr 
Stead,  is  to  start  now  the  work  of  form- 
ulating a  program  of  action  for  the  con- 
ference. The  latter,  he  said,  "shouW 
consist  of  the  most  powerful  and  respoti 
sible  statesmen  that  can  be  sent  by  the 
nations,  and  when  convened  it  shouM 
proceed,  not  to  emit  pious  wishes,  or 
academic  resolutions,  but  to  take  prompt. 
peremptory  and  drastic  action.  Definiif 
decrees  should  be  passed  by  the  confer 
ence — that  war  shall  henceforth  cease 
that  no  war  shall  be  tolerated  except 
that   initiated   by  the  central   power    in 
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enforcement  of  the  decrees- of  the  tribu- 
nal, and  that  any  wars  shall  be  treated 
on  land  as  brigandage  and  on  sea  as 
piracy.  The  best  deterrent  would  be  the 
declaration  of  an  economic  boycott 
against  any  recalcitrant  nation.  That 
would  be  more  powerful  than  any  armed 
torce.  The  mere  threat  of  it  would  be . 
effective  in  90  out  of  100  cases,  and  th» 
application,  of  the  boycott  would,  tf?-.<Mi* 
icctive  in  nine  out  of  the  rfmainiti^'-tCn. 
But  in  the  hundredth  case 'the  "ipplica- 
lion  of  armed  force  nvght,  be'*necessary. 
Disarmament  obltga(oi^.'-dnd  universal 
except  for  thje  '.■siiitinium  requisite  to 
maintain  ord«,*^(hin  each  nation  could 
then  be  deoteeyr' 

In  the  united  feeling  of  the  British 
nation,  which  the  war  has  brought  about, 
Mr.  Stead  sees  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  understanding  and  common  pur- 
pose among  all  the  people.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Keir 
Hardie,  all  the  principal  labor  leaders 
are  standing  with  the  representatives  of 
other  groups  in  supporting  the  nation, 
as  are  also  the  militant  suFFragists. 
There  is  difference  of  opinion  on  many 
points  connected  with  the  causes  and 
start  of  the  war.  And  many  are  strong 
in  their  objection  to  secret  diplomacy, 
which  they  feel  contributed  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  But  this  and  other 
rtivisive  matters  are,  he  maintains,  rele- 
e;ated  to  the  background  in  the  face  of 
ihe  national  crisis. 

"The  old  distrust  of  one  another  and 
hitter  political  antagonisms  have  gone 
and  those  who  shared  in  this  intense 
unity  will  never  go  back  to  them,"  says 
Mr.  Stead.  The  nation  as  a  whole,  he 
explained,  is  doing  things  for  the  entire 
people.  Some  of  these  before  the  war 
would  have  been  the  subject  of  great 
controversy.  For  instance,  the  appro- 
priation of  four  million  pounds  for  im- 
proved housing,  a  measure  partly  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  in  the  building 
trades,  might  have  taken  a  whole  parlia- 
mentary session  to  secure  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances.  It  went  through 
easily  and  with  scarcely  any  debate  soon 


after  the  war  started.  Other  examples 
of  collective  action,  the  significance  of 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  peo- 
ple, are  tt^  governmental  control  of  the 
railways,*  governmental  monopoly  of 
suga^,  ^od*'tfae  nationalizing  of  the  work 
of-,atf>[igineering  firms  engaged  in  pro- 

.difd^pg  munitions  of  war. 

'"■.  ^ith  this  new  and  larger  conscious- 
ness of  democracy  there  is,  says  Mr. 
Stead,  a  great  spiritual  regeneration,  a 
higher  ethical  sense  which  has  inevitably 
accompanied  the  multitudinous  self  sac- 
rifice of  the  people.  There  is  a  new  re- 
alization of  the  old  truth  that  without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remis- 
sion. And  even  the  tremendous  loss  of 
life  is  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay,  Mr. 
Stead  holds,  for  the  great  moral  ad- 
vance which  he  sees  the  nation  making. 
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Girded  by  clashing  armies,  an 
International  Congress  of  Women  at  the 
Hague,  Holland,  April  27  to  30,  will 
unite  women  of  every  nationality  in  an 
appeal  for  peace. 

The  congress  is  the  outcome  of  a 
gathering  of  Dutch,  German.  English 
and  Belgian  women  who  met  on  Feb  ■ 
ruary  12  at  the  Hague.  This  group 
prepared  a  preliminary  program  for  a 
great  conference  and  in  the  name  of  the 
neutral  Dutch  women  sent  out  an  ur- 
gent  summons   to  women    all   over   the 

"We  feel  strongly,"  they  entreat, 
"that  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much 
hatred  among  nations  we  women  must 
show  that  we  can  retain  our  solidarity 
and  that  we  can  maintain  a  mutual 
friendship." 

Response  to  this  summons  has  come 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Ameri- 
can delegates  will  be  headed  by  Jane 
Addams,  who  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  congress.  Russia  and 
France  among  the  warring  nations  may 
not  be  represented,  but  it  will  not  be  for 
lack  of  enthusiasm  among  the  women. 
Rosika   Schwimmer.  a   Hungarian  dele- 
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gate  to  the  congress,  now  in  the  Unitec 
States,  reports  that  word  has  come  to 
her  of  French  women  imprisoned  for 
daring  to  urge  a  peace  congress,  and  of 
an  English  woman  who  narrowly  es- 
caped imprisonment  when  carrying  the 
word  of  the  Peace  Congress  to  France 

Since  relative  national  responsibilit> 
for  and  all  conduct  of  the  present  war 
are  declared  outside  the  scope  of  the 
conference  this  gathering  of  women  will 
not  wear  itself  away  with  arguments 
over  the  right  or  might  of  the  armies  in 
the  European  countries.  It  will,  first  of 
all,'  formulate  demands,  persistent,  co- 
gent, irresistible,  not  in  favor  of  any  one 
party  or  nation,  but  simply  for  peace 
It  will  urge  the  belligerent  countries  tc 
publicly  define  the  terms  on  which  they 
are  willing  to  make  peace  and  for  this 
purpose  immediately  to  call  a  truce. 

Once  its  demand  for  peace  has  betn 
declared  the  congress  will  consider  ways 
to  fortify  the  world  against  another  war 
with  its  camp  followers  of  sufferinu. 
pillage,  devastation  and  starvation. 

The  preliminary  program  states  that 
this  International  Congress  of  Women, 
believing  that  war  is  the  negation  of  all 
progress  and  civilization,  demands  thai 
in  the  future  methods  of  arbitration  ot 
conciliation  shall  be  adopted  by  the  gov 
ernments  of  all  nations  and  that  when  a 
country  resorts  to  arms  the  powers  shall 
unite  in  bringing  pressure  on  the  traitor 
country. 

The  insistent  demand  of  the  congress, 
however,  will  be  for  giving  women  a 
share  in  considering  and  in  settling  ques- 
tions of  international  dispute.  The  pro- 
gram maintains  "that  one  of  the  strong- 
est forces  for  the  prevention  of  war  will 
be  the  combined  influence  of  the  womer 
of  all  countries,  and  that,  therefore,  upon 
women  as  well  as  men  rests  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  outbreak  of  future  wars 
But  as  women  can  only  make  their  inflo- 
ence  effective  if  they  have  equal  political 
rights  with  men,  this  congress  declares 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  women  to  work 
with  all  their  force  for  thetr  political 
enfranchisement." 

In  answer  to  the  assertion  that  war 
means  the  protection  of  women,  ont 
meeting  of  the  congress  will  be  on  Worn 
en's  Sufferings  in  War. 

The  transference  of  territory  which 
must  not  take  place  "without  the  con- 
sent of  the  men  and  women  in  it";  the 
necessity  of  women  delegates  in  tb( 
Conference  of  Powers;  the  education  ol 
children  so  that  their  thoughts  and  de 
sires  may  be  turned  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  peace;  war  in  its  relation  tP 
women;  the  necessity  of  universal  suf- 
frage,— these  are  other  subjects  of  the 
international  congress  which  affirm  the 
right  of  women  to  be  recognized  as 
sharers  in  the  burdens  of  war. 

Members  of  the  international  con- 
gress will  he  individual  women  who  de- 
sire to  register  and  women  delegates 
from  clubs  or  associations 


Gommon  Welfn-e 


WAR  WASTES  WEALTH  PEACE  PRgSERVES  PROSPERITY 

Two  sides  of  the  same  slip  in  Boston  photographed  by  C.  milLion  dollars  of  capital  invested  in  them  lie  idle.     At  the 

^■fV--   ^*.*".*  ''"  the  Hamburg-American  liners  Amerika  right,  a  much  more  modest  ship  busily  loading  and  going  aboui 

and  Cincinnati,  interned  during  the  war.     The  ships  and  the  her  work  under  the  flag  of  a  nation  at  peace. 


^ELF. GOVERNMENT  PUK 
^    SCHOOL  SOCIAL  CENTERS 

WHeTHEK       PUBLIC       SChOol       CCH- 

;rs  in  New  York  city  are  to  be  pri- 
itely  owned  and  managed,  or  owned 
id  run  by  the  people  themselves,  has 
xn  made  an  acute  issue,  say  the 
■ends  of  the  social  center  movement, 
I  the  recent  action  of  the  Board  of 
stimate  and  Apportionment  in  reduc- 
g  the  funds  for  recreation  centers  by 
te  half.    This  action  is  interpreted  as 

challenge  to  the  Board  of  Education 

reconstruct  its  recreation  centers  on 

more  democratic  basis. 
Three  years  ago  experiments  were  be- 
in,  looking  to  the  placing  of  the  recre- 
ion  centers  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
tually  dwell  in  the  school  neighbor- 
lods.  Local  committees  were  formed, 
e  neighborhood  itself  provided  funds 
id  was  depended  on  for  leadership. 
be  first  of  these  experimental  centers, 

Public  School  63,  has  been  followed 
'  over  twenty  others,  operating  amid 
ish,  Italian,  Jewish,  German  and  na- 
re  American  groups. 
The  activities  !n  these  centers  have 
ngcd    from    social    dancing    to    civic 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  public  school 
nters  have  remained  mere  recreation 
nters,  run  by  the  Board  of  Education 
rough  a  principal  and  teachers  and 
ually  for  young  people  of  one  sex 
ily.  A  number  of  part-time  workers, 
esent  for  three  hours  in  the  evening 
id  for  half  of  the  year,  provide  a 
ose  supervision,  but  no  whole  time 
Dfker  has  been  given  the  task  of  or- 
nizing  neighborhood  aid. 
The  difference,  say  those  who  believe 

the  social  centers,  is  that  between 
If-education  and  self-government,  and 
eir  opposites.  The  social  center  is 
anaged  by  a  local  board  or  committee, 
ected  by  those  who  attend  the  center 

by  the  clubs  that  meet  there  and  is 
tended  by  both  sexes,  by  older  folks 

wen  as  the  young.  The  activities 
e  broader  and  are  controlled  by  the 
mmittee  in  charge  and  the  expenses 


are  largely  paid  by  receipts  from  dances 
and  entertainments  and  nominal  dues. 
With  its  funds  cut  in  two,  the  Board 
of  Education  faces  the  necessity  of  re- 
organizing this  work.  Since  the  real 
social  center  is  largely  self-supporting, 
its  friends  are  urging  its  extension.  A 
special  committee  of  the  board  will  re- 
port on  the  matter  at  an  early  time. 
A  public  meeting  at  Washington  Irv- 
ing High  School,  April  6,  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  mayor,  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  president  of 
the  board. 

PATERSON  STRIKE  LEADERS  IN 
JERSEY  PRISON 

To  THE  SURPKISB  of  evcryonc 
who  has  followed  the  legal  history 
growing  out  of  the  Faterson  strike, 
Frederick  Sumner  Boyd,  who  on  March 
22  began  to  serve  his  sentence  of  one  to 
seven  years  in  the  New  Jersey  peniten- 
tiary, has  appealed  for  clemency  to  the 
State  Board  of  Fardons.  He  bases  his 
appeal  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "con- 
victed of  advocating  views  he  has  now 
entirely  abandoned,  regarding  them  as 
anti-social  and  detrimental  to  the  gener- 
al welfare." 

Boyd  xyas  convicted  in  October,  1913, 
in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  in  Fat- 
erson, on  the  charge  that  he  had  advo- 
cated destruction  of  property.  At  the 
height  of  the  strike  he  had  made  a  speech 
urging  the  strikers  to  commit  sabotage 
by  putting  emery  dust  in  the  oil  cups  of 
machines  and  by  using  acids  on  the  silk. 
His  case  was  appealed,  and  the  New  Jer- 
sey Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  has 
recently  handed  down  a  decision  con- 
firming his  sentence. 

Boyd's  appeal  sets  forth  that  he  "now 
looks  upon  the  tactics  he  formerly  advo- 
cated as  certain  to  defeat  the  moral  and 
social  betterment  of  the  working  class." 
Accompanying  the  petition  is  a  state- 
ment endorsing  the  appeal,  signed  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gilbert  E.  Roe, 
Herbert  Croly,  Charlotte  Rudyard, 
George  H.  Sewell,  Jr.,  Walter  Lippman, 
Carl  Hovey,  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  Fred- 


eric C.  Howe,  John  B.  Andrews,  John 
Reed,  Lincoln  Steffcns,  William  H. 
Short,  Hamilton  Holt,  Boardman  Robin- 
son, and  the  Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant. 

The  action  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  in  confirming  the  Boyd  convic- 
tion followed  shortly  after  a  similar  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Patrick  Quinlan. 
It  was  in  May,  1913,  that  Patrick  Quin- 
tan was  found  guilty  in  Faterson  of  in- 
citing to  riot  and  was  sentenced  to  an 
indeterminate  term  of  one  to  fifteen 
years  in  the  state  penitentiary. 

The  evidence  against  Quinlan  was  en- 
tirely that  of  police  officers  who  testi- 
fied that  in  a  speech  early  in  the  strike 
he  had  urged  that  violent  methods  be 
used  if  necessary  to  get  the  workers  in 
the  mills  to  come  out  on  strike.  Many 
witnesses  were  called  by  the  defense  to 
testify  that  not  only  had  Quinlan  not 
Uttered  the  words  contained  in  the  in- 
dictment, but  that  he  was  not  even  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  where  they  were  al- 
leged to  have  been  spoken.  He  has  be- 
gun to  serve  his  terra  in  the  same  peni- 
tentiary where  Boyd  is  confined. 

THE  ENGLISH   PRESS  ON    WAR 
AND  ALCOHOL 

Thk  London  Spectator  has 
come  out  with  a  long  editorial  in  which 
it  advocates  letting  Scotland  try  nation- 
al prohibition — "prohibition  of  every- 
thing," says  the  Spectator,  "beer  and 
wines  as  well  as  whiskey,"  and  then,  if 
it  works  well,  the  measure  should  be 
transferred  to  England. 

Truth,  formerly  Labonchere's  paper, 
declares  that  if  men  like  to  drink  their 
money  away  that  is  their  own  affair,  bui 
drinking  away  their  country's  energy  in 
time  of  war,  is  another  matter,  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Glasgow  ironmongers 
that  water  be  substituted  for  whiskey 
raust  now  be  taken  seriously. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  declares 
that  the  liquor  traffic  must  be  restricted, 
and  alh  the  papers  write  editorials 
around  the  sprightly  speech  of  Mr 
Lloyd  George. 

"I  was  talking  with  the  Russian  min- 
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ister  of  finance,  a  singularly  able  man/' 
said  Lloyd  George.  "I  asked,  'What  has 
been  the  result  of  prohibition?' 

"He  replied.  The  productivity  of 
labor  has  been  increased  from  30  to  50 
per  cent?* 

"I  said,  'How  do  they  stand  it?' 

"'Stand  it  I'  he  replied,  'I  have  lost 
revenue  up  to  65,000,000  pounds,  but  if  I 
proposed  to  put  it  back  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  revolution.'" 

The  London  Nation  sums  up  the  cost 
of  alcohol.  "Drink  makes  courage  into 
Dutch  courage' — ^a  useless  thing  in  the 
trenches;  reduces  efficiency  certainly  10 
per  cent;  wastes  wages,  and  wastes 
grain;  to  convert  innumerable  tons  of 
barley  into  beer,  in  war  time,  is  poor 
national  economy."  National  prohibi- 
tion is  the  heroic  remedy  but  are  the 
people  heroes?    It  fears  not. 

The  Bishop  of  Willesden  in  a  mass 
meeting  declared  that  if  Russia  and 
France  in  time  of  war  can  be  heroes 
about  drink,  England  must  be,  too. 

In  short,  England's  pride  is  touched. 
She  does  not  want  to  be  behind  her  al- 
lies in  any  particular,  but  alcohol  edu- 
cation with  her  has  been  backward  and 
in  this  great  crisis,  she  finds  herself 
"unprepared." 


L 


ABOR    IN    THE    HANDS    OP 
JUDGES  AND  LAW-MAKHRS 


"A  GARBAGE  COLLECTION  of  re- 
fuse laws  from  other  states,"  so  Flor- 
ence Kelley  characterized  the  labor  bills 
pending  in  the  New  York  legislature  at 
a  protest  meeting  called  by  various  social 
organizations  in  New  York  city  on 
March  26. 

The  collection  includes  the  Thorn 
bills  allowing  the  Industrial  Board  to 
suspend  mandatory  provisions  of  labor 
law  upon  petition  from  employers,  per- 
mitting a  twelve-hour  day  for  women  in 
factories  where  the  stress  of  business  de- 
mands, depriving  dependents  of  aliens 
of  workman's  compensation  and  fixing 
$5,000  as  the  maximum  benefit  under  the 
compensation  act,  and  weakening  the  fire 
prevention  sections  of  the  labor  law. 
Other  bills  scored  were  the  Talmage  bill 
exempting  cities  of  the  £rst  class  from 
the  fire  prevention  sections  of  the  labor 
law ;  the  Thorapson-Bewley  cannery  bills 
substituting  a  seventy-two-hour  week  for 
the  present  sixty-six-hour  week  and  a 
12  o'clock  closing  hour  for  a  10  o'clock 
closing  hour  for  women  from  June  to 
November  in  canneries  and  the  Spring 
bill  consolidating  the  Labor  Department 
with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Cora- 
mission. 

Mrs.  Kelley,  Abram  I.  Elkus,  James 
P.  Holland  and  other  speakers  drew  a 
sharp  contrast  between  the  reactionary 
attitude  of  the  Legislature  in  thus  pro- 
posing to  let  down  the  bars  of  the  labor 
laws,  and  the  action  of  the  state  Court 
of  Appeals  on  that  very  day — March  26 
— in  unanimously  sustaining  the  law  pro- 
hibiting work  by  women  in  factories  be- 
tween  10  p.n^.  and  6  a.m. 


FILMS    AND    BIRTHS     AND 
CENSORSHIP 

Two  QUESTIONS  of  censorship  are 
to  the  fore  in  New  York.  One  concerns 
the  photo-drama,  The  Birth  of  a  Nation, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures 
by  a  divided  vote  against  protests  by 
friends  of  the  Negro.  The  other  has  to 
do  with  the  arrest  of  the  husband  of  a 
woman  who  wrote  and  circulated  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Family  Limitation. 

The  two  incidents  differ  in  many 
aspects,  as  do  the  groups  who  urge  the 
suppressing  of  the  play  and  the  circulat- 
ing of  the  pamphlet.  But  motion  pic- 
tures no  less  than  printed  pages  have 
come  to  be  recognized  media  for  ex- 
pressing thought;  so  that  the  new  ques- 
tion of  freedom  and  censorship  of  the 
film  comes  up  alongside  the  old  and  re- 
opened one  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  produced  in 
California  by  D.  W.  Griffith,  has  been 
hailed  as  the  most  splendid  of  movies. 
It  is  packing  a  New  York  theater  for 
two  performances  daily,  ^even  days  a 
week,  at  prices  running  up  to  $2  a  seat. 
Its  first  half  portrays  Civil  War  scenes 
on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  and 
with  a  scenic  variety  that  ranges  from 
the  heroic  clash  of  whole  armies  to  the 
playful  spat  of  a  kitten  and  a  puppy  on 
the  veranda  of  the  southern  home  where 
the  interest  of  the  play  centers.  It  ends 
with  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the  assas- 
sination of  Lincoln. 

The  second  half — ^the  film  runs  three 
hours  with  a  single  break  of  eight  min- 
utes— is  based  entirely  on  Thomas 
Dixon's  anti-Negro  novel,'  The  Clans- 
man. It  shows  the  South  in  the  grip  of 
the  carpet-baggers  and  a  mulatto  lieu- 
tenant-governor building  up  a  black 
party.  Negroes  are  called  from  their 
work  to  a  wild  revel  in  the  streets.  On 
election  day  they  vote  with  both  hands 
and  keep  white  men  from  the  polls.  In 
the  legislature  they  sit  with  hats  on  and 
bare  feet  on  the  desks  as  they  drink  from 
flasks  and  pass  an  intermarriage  law. 

A  harrowing  climax  comes  in  the  pur 
suit  of  a  young  white  girl  by  a  renegade 
Negro  through  aching  miles  of  wood- 
land. Finally,  she  escapes  him  by  jump- 
ing from  a  high  rock  to  her  death.  Her 
brother  organizes  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
to  avenge  her — or  to  stop  the  reign  of 
terror,  as  the  producers  put  it — and  the 
clan,  cast  as  saviors  of  the  South,  drives 
out  the  rioting  Negroes  just  in  time  to 
save  another  white  girl  from  a  forced 
marriage  with  the  mulatfo  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  final  outcome  suggested 
is  a  Negro  republic  in  Liberia. 

Criticism  has  been  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous. The  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  has 
branded  it  as  unjust  and  tending  to 
arouse  bitter  race  antagonism.  The  as- 
sociation made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  stop  the  production  by  court  action, 
on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to  a  breach 


of  the  peace,  pointing  out  that  the  pla,\ 
founded  on  the  same  novel  was  stopper, 
in  Philadelphia  some  time  since  after  -> 
riot  had  actually  started  in  the  theater 

The  association  was  unsuccessfaL 
also,  in  its  attempt  to  have  the  Nation^: 
Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures 
revoke  its  approval — an  attempt  which 
had  the  sympathy  of  many  other  indi 
viduals  and  bodies.  The  board  has  beer 
roundly  criticized  as  a  result. 

The  film  was  viewed  originally  by  tcr 
members  of  the  board's  large  censoring 
committee,  who  passed  it  unanimoush 
Upon  appeal  to  Frederic  C.  Howe,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  general  committee,  which  is  tbt 
board's  governing  body.  Various 
changes  were  suggested  which  were 
made.  These  are  said  to  have  bees 
chiefly  a  substantial  reduction  in  tbt 
details  of  the  chase  of  the  white  girl 
by  the  renegade  Negro,  which  in  the 
original  is  said  to  have  been  the  mos: 
dreadful  portrayal  of  rape  ever  oflere<; 
for  public  view;  the  insertion  of  various 
soothing  captions  such  as,  "I  won't  hurt 
you,  little  Missy";  the  entire  exdsioc 
of  a  lynching;  and  a  toning  down  of  tbt 
scene  in  which  the  mulatto  all  but  mar 
ries  a  white  girl  by  force. 

Again  the  general  committee  view^' 
the  film.  This  time  it  was  passed  by  : 
vote  of  15  to  8.  Mr.  Howe,  chainni' 
of  the  board,  was  among  the  eight  vot 
ing  No,  and  he  has  refused  the  use  ot 
the  board's  regular  form  of  approva 
which  reads:  ''Passed  by  the  Natiooa' 
Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Picture^ 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  chairman." 

While  the  board  is  purely  a  voluntar 
body  without  actual  power  of  stopping 
any  motion  picture,  its  decisions  are  s^^ 
widely  accepted  that  disapproval  of  « 
film  debars  it  from  80  per  cent  of  tbr 
motion  picture  houses  of  the  country 

TX/*      D.    McGUIRE,    Jr.,    cxecotin 

*  secretary  of  the  board,  holds 
the  decision  in  this  case  squares  with 
board's  printed  standards  that  the  ' 
does  not  regard  itself  as  a  censor 
accuracy,  unless  the  inaccuracy  in 
tion  is  of  the  kind  that  will   result  il 
some  concrete     disaster  to   the   pe 
whom   the  inaccuracy    misleads." 
holds  that  "any  historical  inaccuracy 
The  Birth  of  a  Nation  would  hardly 
suit  in  leading  any  individuals  into 
concrete  disaster."    Further,  he  savs. 

"A   board   of   censorship   for 
pictures  or  dramatic  productions  shoal 
confine  itself  entirely  to  the  conside 
tion  of  whether  a  g^ven  production 
objectionable    from    the    standpoint 
public  morals.     If  it  can  pass  this 
it  should  be  permitted.    If  not,  it  sh< 
be  stopped.     Public  authorities  have 
more  right  to  interfere  with  the  prodi 
tion  of  a  play  or  a  motion  picture  wii 
emphasizes  the  southern  point  of  vi^ 
of  our  great  conflict  and  the  subsequ 
period  of  reconstruction,  than  that  o 
play    which    lays    emphasis    upon 
northern  point  of  view.** 
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dr.  McGuire  states  that  the  Pennsyl- 
lia  State  Board  of  Censorship,  the 
icago  Municipal  Board  of  Censorship 
I  local  conunittees  in  Los  Angeles  and 
1  Francisco  have  all  approved  it.  It 
run  for  several  weeks  in  these  cities 
hout  adverse  comment,  he  says,  and 
'ote  taken  at  a  performance  in  Los 
geles  polled  over  2,500  favorable  to 
adverse  ballots.  "The  national  board 
cs  to  represent  public  opinion 
jughout  the  country  which,  as  far  as 
las  registered  itself  through  the  ac- 
ts noted  above,  upholds  the  decision 
the  national  board." 
lie  most  incisive  criticism  yet  of- 
:d  is  by  a  southerner  now  living  in 

V  York.  Speaking  as  a  southern  man 
)  has  been  through  ten  years  of 
;nt  political  campaigning,  he  charges 

film  with  being  an  attempt  to  drag 
Ic  into  public  discussion  "the  myth  of 
;ro  domination."  More  and  more,  he 
!oas,  the  South  is  getting  away  from 

b<^y  and  more  and  more  it  is 
;ing  out  of  southern  politics.  Only 
ew  interested  people,  he  says,  are 
ng  to  keep  the  well-worn  head  of 
scarecrow  above  water  and  Thomas 
on  is  one  of  these  few.  He  has  kept 
t  persistently  in  his  books  and  now 
las  secured  the  aid  of  the  most  stun- 
l  of  all  motion  picture  dramas;  to 

southerner,  it  is  a  clear  case  of  an 
mpt  to  whet  the  edge  of  race  feeling, 
ine  Addams,  in  an  interview  in  the 

V  York  Evening  Post,  said: 

The  producer  seems  to  have  followed 
principle  of  gathering  the  most  vi- 

is  and  grotesque  individuals  he  could 
among  colored  people  and  showine 

n    as    representatives   of  the  trutn 

lit  the  entire  race.  It  is  both  unjust 
untrue.    The  same  method  could  be 

jwed  to  smirch  the  reputation  of  any 

Moreover,  it  appeals  to  race  prejudice 
n  the  basis  of  conditions  of  half  a 
:ury  ago,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
1  the  facts  we  have  to  consider  to- 
Even  -then  it  does  not  tell  the 
lie  truth.  It  is  claimed  that  the  play 
istorical;  but  history  is  easy  to  mis- 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some 
he  elements  of  the  plot  are  based  on 
lal  events;  but  they  are  only  a  part 
he  picture.  You  can  use  history  to 
onstrate  anythinj;,  when  you  take 
ain  of  its  facts  and  emphasize  them 
he  exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  pro- 
tion  is  the  most  subtle  form  of  un- 
h— a  half  truth." 

'he  pamphlet  on  Family  Limitation 
was  written  by  Margaret  Sanger,  a 
Ded  nurse  and  known  as  a  writer  on 
hygiene.  Her  articles  on  the  sub- 
t  in  tiie  New  York  Call,  addressed 
licalariy  to  working  eirls,  were  finally 
pped  bjr  the  Post  Office  Department. 
s.  SiMr  then  started  a  paper  of  her 
n  calM  the  Woman  Rehtl.  This 
s  in  tu  suspended  by  federal  action 
I  she  Ms  indicted  on  several  counts, 
udingiending  obscene  matter  through 
mail  nul  the  publication  of  an  article 


which  is  held  to  have  favored  assassina- 
tion. 

Released  without  bail,  Mrs.  Sanger 
ran  away  to  England,  where  the  dis- 
cussion of  birth  control  is  open  and  prac- 
tically unhindered.  There  she  wrote  the 
pamphlet,  Family  Limitation,  and  her 
friends  are  said  to  have  circulated  100,- 
000  copies  of  it. 

While  she  was  away  a  man  called 
upon  her  husband,  William  Sanger,  an 
architect,  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  Family 
Limitation.  Mr.  Sanger  is  reported  to 
have  said  he  was  not  circulating  it,  but 
upon  the  man's  insistence  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Sanger's  and  interested  in 
her  work,  the  husband  rummaged  about, 
found  a  copy  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Shortly  after  the  man  reappeared 
with  Anthony  Com  stock,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Vice,  who  arrested  him  under 
the  New  York  law  which  makes  his  ac- 
tion in  "circulating"  the  pamphlet  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
$1,000  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  His 
motion  for  trial  by  jur^  was  denied. 
His  wife  is  said  to  be  coming  home  soon 
to  stand  trial  on  the  charge  against  her. 

Friends  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanger 
have  sprung  to  their  defense.  The  Free 
Speech  League  of  New  York,  of  which 
Leonard  D.  Abbott,  of  the  Ferrer  School 
of  Anarchism,  is  president,  is  raising  a 
fund  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  trial 
and  has  issued  an  open  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject signed  by  Theodore  Schroeder,  Bol- 
ton Hall,  Lincoln  Steffens  and  Hutchins 
Hapgood.  The  letter  states  that  "this 
case  involves  much  more  than  Mr. 
Sanger  and  his  wife.  It  involves  per- 
sonal liberty  and  a  free  press." 

And  there  is  in  process  of  formation 
the  Birth  Control  League  whose  an- 
nounced objects  are:     "1.  To  create  an 


inielligeni  public  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  prohibiting  the  giving  out 
of  information  concerning  methods  of 
birth  control;  Z.  To  distribute  accurate 
information  on  the  subject  of  birth  con- 
trol, after  it  has  become  legal  to  do  so." 

The  call  for  the  formation  of  the 
league  is  signed  by  Jessie  Ashley,  Otto 
Bobsien,  Mary  Ware  Dennett^  Martha 
Gruening,  Bolton  Hall,  Charles  T.  Halli- 
nan,  Paul  Kennaday,  Helen  Marot. 
James  F.  Morton,  Jr.,  Lucy  Sprague 
Mitchell,  Lincoln  Steffens  and  Clara 
Gruening  Stillman.        •' 

Printed  matter  sent  out  by  the  Birth 
Control  League  points  out  that  contra- 
ceptive devices  are  advertised  in  the 
public  press  in  France,  Belgium  and 
Holland;  that  In  England  information 
is  distributed  legally  to  anyone  who  de- 
clares in  writing  that  he  or  she  is  about 
to  be  married  and  that  the  Neo-Mal- 
Ihusian  Society  distributes  pamphlets, 
holds  public  meetings  and  publishes  a 
monthly  paper,  the  Malthusian,  whose 
sub-title  is  "a  crusade  against  poverty." 

JJOW  conflicting  principles — social. 
sectional,  religions— enter  into 
these  practical  problems  of  censorship. 
IS  brought  out  by  the  various  groups  in- 
terested, and  in  some  instances  by  the 
activity  of  the  same  people  against  the 
film  and  for  the  pamphlet. 

In  exercising  social  control  two  Agen- 
cies have  been  resorted  to :  I,  legal  sup- 
pression and  censorship;  2,  individual 
and  collective  but  voluntary  blasts  of 
opinion.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
film,  some  of  those  who  would  be  op- 
posed to  governmental  suppression,  are 
strong  in  criticizing  the  play  and  in  cen- 
suring the  National  Board  of  Censor- 
ship for  not  throwing  its  great  weight  of 
opinion  against  the  production. 


THREE  POEMS 


[See  editorial,  page 

OLD  AGE 

I'M  sixty- three  years  old  and  all  my  life 

Since  I  was  twelve,  Fve  worked  long  hours  each  day. 
My  wages  have  been  very  small  because 

My  labor's  what  they  like  to  call  unskilled: 
And  yet  I  know  that  once  when  I  was  sick 

They  had  to  have  two  men  to  do  my  task. 


But  we  have  not  complained,  my  wife  and  I. 

We've  raised  three  children  and  we  own  our  home. 
They  helped  us,  for  they  always  brought  their  pay 

Straight  to  be  added  to  their  mother's  store, 
As  I  did,  for  she  was  the  prudent  one 

And  knew  best  how  to  make  the  money  last. 

Then  they  grew  up.    Our  two  ^rls  married  men 
Who  work  like  me.    My  son  was  married,  too. 

And  then  he  died  and  left  his  wife  and  child 
With  nothing  saved,  as  many  a  man  must  do. 

We  took  them  in  and  my  son's  wife  has  helped 
In  every  way  she  could  to  keep  our  home. 

We  even  have  a  little  money  saved.  ^ 

We  keep  our  health  and  we  should  have  no  care. 

But  I  am  growing  old;  and  I  can  feel 
My  strength  is  not  just  as  it  used  to  be. 

My  work  seems  harder  and  the  days  are  long. 
I  cannot  stoop  and  lift  so  many  times. 

I  know  that  soon  they'll  come  to  me  and  say ; 

"We  need  a  younger  man  to  fill  your  place." 
And  I  shall  go,  that  night  for  the  last  time, 

Home  through  the  crowded  streets  with  heavy  heart ; 
And  in  the  morning  have  no  place  to  go, 

For  no  one  wants  so  old  a  man  as  I. 

They  tell  me  that,  in  other  countries  now, 
A  man  who's  worked  his  whole  life  through  like  me 

Is  not  just  turned  right  out  to  face  alone 
The  hard  conditions  of  these  failing  years, 

But  is  entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  state, 
r  wonder!    Will  that  ever  happen  here? 

Edmund  Niles  Huyck. 


28.] 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  TOWN 

CPIRIT  of  steam  and  steel, 
Spirit  of  men  that  feel. 
Spirit  of  a  growing  commonweal. 

We  stood  on  a  swinging  beam. 

Me  and  my  pal  Joe. 
He  says,  "That's  quite  a  stream 

Of  biped  ants  below." 

**Look,"  he  says,  "to  the  west. 

Over  the  drifting  smoke; 
That  hill  is  lifting  like  a  woman's  breast, 

And  a  man  would  be  some  bloke 
If  he  didn't  have  thoughts  come  up  in  him 
That  swell  his  soul — my  eyes  are  dim." 

Iron  to  iron,  the  rivets  crept. 

While  through  the  air  our  hammers  swept. 

And  Joe  drowned  out  the  noise, 

His  booming  voice  sang:  "Boys, 

We  are  they  with  sweat  anointed. 

We  are  they  in  faith  appointed. 

With  straining  sinews  to  achieve 

A  glory  that  the  gods  conceive; 

Thus  to  the  tm formed  ages  given. 

Thus  by  an  unknown  purpose  driven. 

We  ride  with  Death  where  the  log-boom  breaks. 

We  breathe  his  breath  where  the  furnace  shakes, 

We  finger  his  form  where  the  wheels  are  whirled. 

And  soon  to  his  knotted  arms  we're  hurled. 

Our  bones  in  the  eddies  lost. 

Our  bones  to  the  ash-pit  tossed." 

The  riveting  ceased,  and  ceased  the  song. 
And  Joe  looked  'round  in  his  humorous  way, 

And  said,  "I'm  glad  I'm  here  where  I  belong, 
I've  landed  a  job  and  I  get  good  pay." 

"Well,  then,"  I  said,  "dig  down  in  your  brain. 

And  since  you  must  sing,  get  off  o'  this  strain ! 

I  too  have  work  to  do!" 

But  he  kept  on  with  the  same  refrain: — 

"The  mice  play  far  from  the  cat's  cruel  claws, 

But  the  purring  mill  extends  its  paws; 

Our  children  are  belched  from  the  mine's  grim  jaws,"— 

He  never  finished;  just  then  he  rose 

Swinging  his  hammar,  he  toppled ; — the  close  I 

Henry  Ackliy 


THE  MUSIC  OF  CHILDREN 

From  the  Yiddish  of  -Morris  Winchefsky,  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Alice  Stone  BlackweU, 


UE  who  knows  and  comprehends  the  music, 

Beautiful,  divinely  sweet  to  bless, 
From  the  lips  of  guileless  babes  that  issues 
When  their  hearts  are  full  of  happiness; 

He  who  understands  the  notes  enchanting 

Of  the  children's  prattle,  day  by  day, 
Recognizing,  in  their  happy  voices. 

All  the  meaning  of  their  loving  play; 
He  who  feels  the  music  in  the  laughter 

When  they  shout  together,  full  of  glee — 
Better  than  the  artist  or  the  expert 

Understands  the  soul  of  melody  t 

Such  a  man,  methinks,  must  often  sorrow, 
Knowing  that  there  soon  will  fall  a  blight — 

That  a  time  will  quickly  come,  enshrouding 
All  this  liveliness  in  darksome  night; 


1 
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That  the  voice,  so  musical  and  lovely, 
Which  o'er  all  our  hearts  its  gladness  shed. 

In  the  coal-mine  deep  will  sink  to  silence, 
Where  the  child  will  labor  for  his  bread : 

That  his  words,  so  free  and  sweet  and  joyous. 

Will  be  changed  to  curses  ever  new 
When  he  sits  imprisoned  in  a  cellar. 

Toiling  o'er  a  dress-coat  or  a  shoe; 

That  the  playful  smile,  the  winning  glances 

Flashing  out  beneath  his  youthful  brow. 
Will  be  known  to  him  no  more  forever 

In  the  factory,  ten  years  from  now. 
It  will  fly,  as  on  the  winds  a  feather, 

All  the  joy  that  filled  his  childish  breast, 
'Neath  the  music  of  the  wheels,  loud  roaring. 

Pressing  ever  on  his  sickly  chest. 

Tbk  8ir«T«T.  April  a«  iptt 


SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 


in  the 


KEYSTONE    STATE 


''Treated  more  as 
wild  animals  thar9 
unfortunate  human 
beings.  .  .thei/  con- 
stitute a  class  of  in- 
dividuals for  whom 
no  possible  misfor- 
tunes can  have  any 
terrors." 
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STRAIGHT- JACKETS 
MUFFS  a^^  CAGES 

And  the  Whole  Eifihteenth- 
Century  Mental  Attitude  of 
the  So-called  Sane  toward  the 
Insane^  as  it  Survives  in  the 
County  Institutions  of  Twen- 
tieth   Century    Pennsylvania 

By 

Florence  L.  Sanville 

FORMER  SECRETARY  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE  OF 
EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


7"H«    1ir%t    hospital   for    the 

insane     in   America   was 

started    in    Pennsylvania    in 

mt. 

In  1S70  the  principle  of  state 
care  for  all  dependent  insane 
teas  enunciated. 

In  i$tk-t5  the  Public  Char- 
ities Association  finds  that  in 
St  counties  the  insane  are  still 
housed  in  the  county  institu- 
tion, that  9(mditions  similar  to 
those  exposed  by  Dorothea  Dix 
eighty  years  ago  still  persist, 
and  that  if  Pennsylvania  is 
to  hold  any  measure  of  the 
leadership  in  the  twentieth 
century,  which  she  had  in  the 
eighteenth,  the  whole  common- 
wealth should  asBume  responsi- 
bility for  the  mentally  af- 
fUoted  and  bring  the  standards 
of  the  care  at  every  point  up 
to  and  beyond  those  set  by  the 
Btate*s  most  progressive  insti- 
tutions. 


A  BOUT  one  hundred  and  twen- 
UL  ty-five  miles  from  Philadel- 
lJl  P^»a,  there  is  a  county  alms- 
house which,  along  with  the 
gcd,  infirm,  and  resourceless  under  its 
x>f,  yearly  undertakes  to  care  for  from 
lirty-five  to  forty  persons  suffering 
rom  mental  diseases.  A  recent  visit  to 
lis  almshouse  revealed  the  conditions 
nder  which  this  task  is  performed. 

The  only  provisions  for  the  mentally 
l(k  arc  cells,  with  iron-barred  doors. 
Tirough  eight  by  ten  inch  openings  in 
ic  doors,  food  is  passed  to  the  more 
kolent  patients.  Each  cell  is  furnished 
nly  with  a  mattress  on  the  floor  and  a 
n  bucket  for  toilet  convenience.  The 
ingle  exception  is  the  presence  of  a 
01  in  one  of  these  rooms. 

Such  unfortunates  as  are  brought  to 
^is  place  are  cared  for  by  two  pauper 
iiniates — one  of  whom,  a  male  cripple, 
■ares  for  the  men;  the  other,  a  woman, 
n  better  physical  shape,  cares  for  the 
*omcn.  All  alleged  cases  of  insanity 
ire  placed  in  these  cells,  the  steward  not 
*^ishing  to  "take  any  chances,"  as  he 
^presses  \t. 

He  further  remarks:  "As  soon  as  you 
ock  them  in  a  cell,  they  get  worse ;  so 
^at  1  know  if  I  didn't  lock  them  up, 
something  mijfht  happen,  and  then  I'd 
^  responsible" — ^thus.  unwittingrly  stat- 
^%  the  great  truth  which  underlies  non- 
^straint  for  the  insane. 

Some  tmforttinate  persons  have  been 
''^^ked  in  a  cell   in    this  institution   for 


as  long  as  two  months  without  once 
leaving  it,  awaiting  the  completion  of 
the  slow  process  of  final  commitment. 
It  is  all  too  easy  to  believe  the  state- 
ment made  in  that  institution:  "If  they 
are  not  insane  when  they  come  here,  the 
place  will  make  them  so." 

About  a  half  hour's  ride  from  this 
place  of  mediaeval  neglect,  is  a  large 
state  hospital  for  the  insane.  Here,  in 
cheerful  surroundings,  with  pleasant 
dining-rooms,  served  with  plentiful  food 
on  a  scientifically  planned  basis,  some 
hundreds  of  patients  are  cared  for  by 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Even  among 
these  large  numbers,  very  few  are  ever 
restrained  or  placed  in  seclusion,  and 
then  only  under  the  direction  of  a  resi- 
dent physician  and  for  the  briefest 
period.  Two-thirds  (65.8  per  cent)  of 
the  patients  are  regularly  employed  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  garden.  The  women 
also  are  engaged  in  the  usual  household 
occupations,  while  the  men  crush  native 
stone. 

Regular  occupational  classes  for  those 
unable  to  take  part  in  these  industries 
will  shortly  be  introduced.  Those 
patients  whose  mental  condition  pre- 
cludes any  occupation,  even  the  sim- 
plest, are  taken  for  daily  walks,  not  in 
enclosed  yards,  but  over  ample  lawns. 
The  physician  who  superintends  the  hos- 
pital is  assisted  by  two  doctors — a  man 
and  a  woman — both  with  wide  medical 
experience  and  especial  training  in  the 
studv  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 


mind.     From  this  trio  radiates  the  spirit 
of  humane  regard  and  scientific  treat 
ment. 

Geographically,  less  than  fifteen  miles 
separates  these  two  institutions;  in 
method,  they  are  divided  by  centuries. 

Herein  lies  the  shame  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  her  care  of  the  insane.  It  is 
not  the  absence  of  high  standards  which 
makes  the  lot  of  the  insane  in  Pennsyl- 
vania one  of  misery  and  degradation. 
It  is  rather  the  wide  variation  in  stand- 
ards that  now  characterizes  the  forty 
institutions  which,  under  state,  county, 
and  municipal  direction,  are  caring  for 
the  17,596  insane  of  the  state.  When 
one  "goes  insane"  in  one  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania he  still  remains  in  the  twentieth 
century,  while  if  this  misfortune  over- 
takes him  in  another  part  of  the  same 
state  he  is  plunged  backward  into  the 
ignorance  and  inhumanity  of  the  seven- 
teenth. 

The  local  institutions  range  from 
licensed  county  hospitals  with  nearly  900 
insane  patients  to  smaller  almshouses, 
both  licensed  and  unlicensed  to  care  for 
the  insane — some  with  only  one  or  two 
insane  inmates.  There  are  19  licensed 
county  institutions,  with  a  combined 
census  of  4,278  insane:  and  11  un- 
licensed institutions,  with  a  combined 
census  of  82  insane  inmates — all  of 
these  places  performing  the  double  func- 
tion of  almshouse  and  insane  asylum. 

The  more  fortunate  patient  who  is 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  hospital  fin- 
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INSTITUTION  NO.  S2 

•  (  yf  male  patient  woe  found 
^*  locked  in  his  room, 
both  bed  and  floor  being  in 
a  foul  condition,  as  well  as 
patienVs  person,  but  the  door 
to  the  room  teas  again  looked. 
uHthout  comment  beinff  made. 
Another  man  locked  in  his 
room  teas  found  nude  on  a 
mattress,  the  only  article  in 
the  room.  .  .  .  Another 
secluded  man  was  noisy  and 
pounding  on  the  window-sill 
with  a  tin  cup,  no  effort  be- 
ing made  to  take  it  from 
Mm,  A  secluded  woman  had 
bits  of  food  on  the  bed  and 
smeared  on  her  person,  and 
every  patient  found  secluded 
was  either  nude  or  partially 
so;  while  such  clothing  as 
they  possessed  was  in  most 
oases  soiled.**      ' 


INSTITUTION  NO.  38. 

kiClBE  risk  is  especially 
•*  great,  and  fire,  at 
night,  especially,  would  in- 
evitably mean  loss  of  life. 
Lighting  is  by  kerosene 
lamps.  There  are  no  fire- 
escapes,  hose  or  stand  pipes, 
one  of  the  inside  stairway$ 
has  been  removed  and  the 
stair  wall  used  for  stores, 
while  a  wooden  ventilating 
flue  extends  to  the  roof  from 
the  second  floor,  and  both 
would  act  OS  flues,  in  ca$e 
of  fire.  With  windows  guard- 
ed with  #rofi  bars,  patients 
are  looked  in  their  rooms  at 
night,  and  left  without  any 
night  attendants.  .  .  .  A 
year  ago  a  bam  was  burned, 
resulting  in  total  loss,  al- 
though an  outside  hydrant 
stands  much  nearer  tfian  to 
the  bunding  for  insane.'' 


INSTITUTION  NO,  CT. 

44  '-THB  practice  emists  of 
*  keeping  untidy  patients 
in  the  toilet  sections,  and 
on  day  of  visit  four  male 
patients  (were  found  there 
seated  on  a  bench  and  re- 
strained. One  such  patient 
was  said  to  be  constantly 
restrained — two  of  them  were 
fastened  to  the  bench  bif 
leather  straps  about  the 
M)aist,  and  one  had  his  hands 
secured  by  leather  muff.  The 
latter  also  had  a  wire  screen 
cage  over  his  head  resting 
on  his  shoulders,  it  being 
explained  that  even  when  re- 
strained he  tore  his  dothing 
with  his  teeth.  These  pa- 
tients, topether  with  an  un- 
restrained stupid  patient  sit- 
ing with  them,  were  bare- 
footed, their  feet  resting  on 
the  concrete  floor." 


INSTITUTION  NO.  ht 

••  j§  so-eaUed  'Mil}  pen*  i*  < 
^^  looked  dorwUtcr] 
where  eight  inmate$  ran 
found,  one  nude,  and  all  u 
a  state  of  personal  radem 
liness.  .  .  .  OeUs  ken 
no  fumishinifs  except  a  ust 
tress  and  a  blanket  tkrwn 
on  the  floor,  except  in  e  mm 
gle  instance,  where  a  smal 
cot  is  provided. 

"The  pauper  assi(fne4  u 
care  tor  the  male  insane  i$  < 
cripple;  so  is  physically  m 
able  to  cope  with  an  escit^i 
case,  but  should  he  deem  ti 
necessary  to  enter  the  eii 
of  an  excited  patient  he  etH 
to  his  aid  a  sufflctent  miaVr 
of  other  inmmtes  to  nWv 
the  patient  by  force  of  «r» 
bers.  Informant  remerM 
*If  they  are  not  insane  wkrt 
they  come  here,  this  pkv 
will    make    them   so.*  " 


anced  and  directly  controlled  by  the 
state,  may  be  reasonably  certain  of  hu- 
mane and  curative  treatment  under 
modern  conditions.  The  afflicted  person 
from  whom  this  chance  is  withheld, 
either  through  discrimination  or  force 
of  circumstances,  runs  a  gauntlet  of 
chance  for  future  welfare  that  extends 
all  the  way  from  an  environment  of  ef- 
ficiency and  humanity,  to  one  of  incred- 
ible brutality  and  neglect. 

There  is  a  total  lack  of  uniformity  in 
these  institutions.  Some  have  a  slight 
amount  of  state  supervision;  others  are 
supported  and  directed  solely  by  in- 
dividual cities,  or  even  by  townships.  In 
some,  the  diet  provided  is  almost  beyond 
criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  in- 
stitution, at  least,  it  was  recently  dis- 
covered that  two  of  the  meals  every  day 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  con- 
sisted of  a  "hunk"  of  bread,  a  ladle  of 
molasses  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  each 
patient. 

In  some  instances,  strait- jackets, 
muffs  and  other  forms  of  mechanical  re- 
straint are  practically  never  used.  In 
others  they  are  in  constant  use  and  for 
a  large  percentage  of  the  patients.  Some 
of  the  institutions  are  completely  equip- 
ped with  modem  apparatus  for  giving 
the  patients  the  so-called  continuous 
baths  and  various  other  forms  of  hy- 
drotherapeutic  treatment  which  have 
been    found    so    exceedingly    efficacious 


in  quieting  certain  types  of  disturbed 
patients.  Most  institutions  have  no  such 
provisions. 

In  some  of  these  institutions,  especially 
equipped  teachers  are  employed  to  in- 
struct the  patients  in  physical  culture, 


/  * /)if  EARY,  desolate 
wards,  lack  of  recrea- 
tion or  other  means  of  excit- 
ing  or  maintaining  active 
interest  are  alone  sufficient 
not  only  to  hinder  improve- 
ment or  recovery  hut  m%ist 
necessarily  result  in  actual- 
ly hastening  the  terminal 
process  of  deterioration.** 


gardening,  arts  and  crafts,  music,  danc- 
ing, etc.  In  others,  practically  none 
of  these  things  are  even  attempted.  In 
some  institutions,  an  earnest  effort  is 
made  to  provide  interesting  and  profit- 
able employment  for  every  inmate  cap- 
able of  profiting  in  any  way  by  such 
treatment.  In  others,  the  majority  of 
the  inmates  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other. 

In  a  very   few   institutions,   it  is  ap- 


INBTITUTION  NO,  19. 

n/N  one  of  the  exercise 
'  yards  five  concentric 
rings  about  a  tree  beaten  in 
the  earth  by  the  ceaseless 
pacing  of  patients, 

**Number  of  patients  bare- 
footed, and,  from  appearance 
of  feet,  hod  been  so  for  many 
weeks.  There  are  no  recrea- 
tionn. 

"A  woman  patient  has  an 
open,  undressed  cancer,  and 
another  woman  patient  has 
recurring  ulcerations  of  the 
nose,  apparently  of  luetic 
origin.  Neither  these  pa- 
tients, nor  the  single  tuber- 
cular nntient  are  isolated, 
they  mingling  freely  icith 
the  others.** 


INSTITUTION  NO.  i8. 

i*  jd  paralysed  man  was 
'^^  found  locked  in  his 
room  with  both  the  bed  and 
the  floor  in  a  foul  condition, 
but  the  door  was  again  lock- 
ed, the  condition  found  caus- 
ing no  comment. 

"That  patients  do  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  medical  atten- 
tion is  evinced  by  tfie  con- 
dition in  which  a  stupid 
male  patient  was  found.  He 
had  a  large  abscess  on  the 
side  of  his  neck,  evidently 
of  considerable  duration,  as 
the  pus  had  burrowed  con- 
siderable distance  through 
the  tissues.  Nobody  was 
found  who  knew  anything 
about  how  long  the  condition 
had    existed.** 


parent  to  the  most  superficial  obsen 
that  the  problem  of  the  insane  is  look 
upon  as  primarily  a  hospital  probi 
and  that  the  insane  are  regarded  a> 
class  of  sick  folk  needing  primarilY 
expert  physician's  care  and  treatioe 
In  a  large  number  of  the  instituua 
however,  it  is  equally  apparent  ti 
those  in  charge  still  view  the  probii 
of  the  insane  as  primarily  a  costod 
one  and  think  of  the  insane  under  ^ 
care  as  more  closely  allied  to  the  en 
inal  classes  than  to  the  sick. 

Some  of  these  Pennsylvania  insti 
tions  separate  chronic  from  acute  ca« 
segregate  the  tuberculous,  and  arci 
the  alert  to  utilize  still  further  class* 
tion  wherever  this  will  serve  any  ri 
ful  purpose;  in  others,  there  is  noi 
tempt  to  segregate  even  the  tubcrcnifl 
from  other  patients. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  H 
tive  number  of  attendants  cmploytti 
these  various  institutions ;  in  the  eqd 
ment  and  use  of  laboratories  for  ( 
search;  in  the  form  and  character 
records  kept  as  to  the  heredity,  cnvin 
ment,  and  history  of  each  patient. 

Thus,  although  there  are  itistitrit** 
in  Pennsylvania  which  arc  abre»s^ 
any  in  the  country  for  the  depc-^ 
insane,  it  is  none  the  less  true  tluJ 
this  day  in  Pennsylvania,  individiul' 
stances  can  be  found  of  condition ' 
actly  like  those  which  aroused  thc^ 

A 


INSTITUTION  NO.  90. 

4  4  "rHBRB  are  but  two  phy- 
'  sicians  to  rare  for  over 
SO0  insane  patients,  aside  from 
the  sick  in  the  almshouse,  but 
it  is  said  another  physician  is 
to  be  added  to  the  staff.  No 
provisions  for  dental  work." 


INSTITUTION  NO.  9 

**nN    day  of  visit  s  •{! 

^  was  restrained  tt*» 
steel  handcuffs,  f«*<** 
tightly  about  Hia  wriMU.^ 
cause,  as  it  was  espft^ 
*if  they  were  loote,  he  ««* 
free  himself.*  Both  r*** 
were  abralded.  He  ff^ 
edly  asked  to  be  freed. 

"He  was  said  to  5f  •^ 
current     maniacal    ca$f  ?*■ 
able  to   tell   the   day 
when   an    attack   is   i 
ing.       He     will    then 
considerable      time     da^ 
cold    water    over    his  * 
but  such  efforts  on  the 
of  the  patient  do  not  ar 
to  have  ever  caused  hi* 
takers    to     think    of 
showers,  wet  pacts  or 
forms     of    hydrotherapf 
are   possible  without 
apparatus." 


Social  Legislation  in  the  Keystone  State 
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INBTJTUTWN  NO.   «. 

ti  DOOMS  for  the  ituane 
■*^  have  iron  hart  over 
ioindotpe  while  the  doore  are 
heavy  wood  with  iron  braoe§ 
— in  center  of  door  is  an 
aperture  covered  toith  an 
iron  grating,  and  a  wooden 
slide  for  peek  holes,  while 
lower  down  in  the  doors  are 
open  apertures  through  which 
food  is  introduced  when  an 
excited  patient  is  secluded. 
Doors  fastened  with  heavy 
padlocks. 

"Fire  risk  appears  especi- 
ally great.  The  illumination 
is  hif  open  flame,  gasoline 
gas  Jets.  Water  pressure  is 
sufficient  only  to  carry  water 
to  the  second  poor.  Build- 
ings old;  doubtful  if  inmates 
on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  eould  escape." 


INSTITUTION   NO.    23. 

n/TZCBPT  in  the  severest 
•^  winter  weather  heat 
is  shut  off  from  9  p.m.  to  5 
a.m.  While  it  was  admitted 
that  patients  often  complain 
of  the  cold,  they  are  then 
supplied  with  extra  blankets. 
"A  condition  in  the  alms- 
house which  should  be  cor- 
rected is  the  mingling  of  a 
Negro  boy,  with  an  acute 
syphilitio  skin  lesion,  with 
the  other  Negro  paupers." 


L 


>assion  and  indignation  of  Pinel  in 
-^rance,  more  than  one  hundred  years 
igo. 

The  actual  conditions  prevailing  in  all 
n^titutions  having  control  of  insane  or 
ncntally  defective  persons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  been  accurately  ascertained 
n  an  exhaustive  study  just  completed 
irmder  the  direction  of  the  Public  Chari- 
ies  Association  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
tudy  has  been  made  by  Dr.  C.  Floyd 
iaviland,  of  King's  Park  State  Hos- 
)ital  for  the  Insane,  New  York,  who, 
iince  the  first  of  June,  has  visited  and 
horoughly    inspected    fifty    institutions. 

As  an  example  of  a  county  institution 
icensed  to  care  for  the  insane,  the  facts 
or  one  almshouse  housing  forty-three 
nsane  inmates  may  be  cited  from  Dr. 
^aviland's  report. 

It  is  of  a  fair  average  in  size,  housing 
hese  unfortunates  in  two  separate 
mildings  in  the  rear  of  the  almshouse 
)ropcr,  with  the  sole  outlook  of  the 
ilmshouse  buildings  across  the  earthen 
^ard.  Classification  of  patients — that 
•ssential  need  of  keeping  the  disturbed 
rom  the  more  quiet,  and  segregating 
he  acute  and  the  chronic  sufferers,  as 
veW  as  the  terminal  and  incipient  cases 
—is  altogether  impossible,  since  only 
wo  wards  are  provided  for  each  sex. 
is  a  result,  the  only  available  means  of 
eparation  is  that  of  sending  the  more 
iolent  patients  to.  the  rear  building. 


INSTITUTION   NO.   W. 

n  ^  N  unpleasant  spectacle 
**"  was  afforded  by  a 
number  of  coffins  piled  one 
on  top  of  the  other  in  a 
small  storeroom  Just  outside 
the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
almshouse  wards,  the  door 
of  which  was  left  open 
through  day  of  visit." 


As  the  only  seating  facilities  in  this 
building  consist  of  a  few  benches  placed 
in  the  alcove  which  is  used  as  a  dining- 
room,  the  patients  often  risk  serious 
injury  by  sitting  on  the  flat  tops  of  the 
screened  radiators — a  practice  which  the 


a 


Lf/^ITH  hut  few  excep- 
tions, the  county  in- 
stitutions have  no  special 
medical  facilities.  As  result, 
mechanical  means  of  re- 
straint  and  confinement  are 
substituted  for  proper  per- 
sonal  treatment  and  atten- 
tion directed  to  improve- 
ment or  recovery." 


man  in  charge  greatly  deprecates  and 
which  he  plans  to  overcome  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  sloping  pieces  of  board 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  use  for  a 
seat.  The  substitution  of  a  few  chairs 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him. 

In  neither  building  is  a  dining-room 
provided.  The  patients,  men  and  wom- 
en together,  take  their  meals  in  a  square 
space  where  two  halls  cross,  and  whith- 
er the  food  is  carried  in  tin  buckets 
across  the  yard  from  the  administration 


INSTITUTION   NO.   «4. 

«<  yj  HIGH  iron  pUsket-fenoe 
^^  surmounted  by  barbed 
wire  encloses  the  exercise 
yard.  A  bare  path  worn  in 
the  earth  about  a  tree  in 
yard  where  patient  mechanio- 
ally  trots  day  after  day,  an 
instance  of  miBdirected  ener- 
gy, which  under  proper  con- 
ditions could  be  rendered 
productive,  again  illustrating 
the  futUity  of  that  attitude 
which  regards  chronic  cases 
unworthy  of  special  atten- 
tion." 


building  in  which  the  kitchen  is  lo- 
cated! This  cooling  process  is  still 
further  extended  for  the  more  violent 
patients  who  eat  on  the  second  story 
of  the  rear  building  and  whose  meals 
must  undergo  still  further  transporta- 
tion. 

The  morning  and  evening  meals  con- 
sist of  bread,  molasses,  and  coffee.  The 
mid-day  meal  has  a  greater  variety,  but 
apparently  changes  little  from  week  to 
week.  The  food  is  plentiful — in  fact, 
much  waste  results  from  its  being  served 
in  bulk,  a  waste  which  might  properly 
be  diverted  into  securing  a  greater  va- 
riety. The  yearly  expenditure  in  this 
institution  showed  $106  for  molasses, 
$766  for  bread,  cake  and  rolls  which 
arc  bought  from  a  bakery,  and  $545  for 
coffee.  Against  this,  $86  was  spent  for 
clothing  and  underwear,  and  $84  for 
shoes,  hats,  and  gloves. 

In  charge  of  these  forty-five  insane 
patients  are  two  married  couples — one 
for  day  duty,  the  other  for  night  duty. 
The  men  of  these  couples  are,  in  one 
case,  a  farmer  and  in  the  other,  a  car- 
penter by  trade;  but  both  have  acted  as 
attendants  in  the  institution  for  a  year 
or  more.  Neither  of  the  women  has 
had  any  previous  experience  in  nursing 
the  insane.  The  duties  of  the  keeper 
have  a  wide  range  in  variety — from 
doing  laundry  work,  with  the  help  of 
some    of   the    patients,    to    occasionally 


INSTITUTION  NO.   £4. 

tt  'THB  punitive  idea  is  here 
'  prominent ;  tiro  women 
M>ere  found  strapped  to  the 
chair  with  a  leather  strap, 
and  a  third  was  so  strapped 
to  a  toilet  chair.  It  was 
readily  explained  that  in  one 
»t»e  at  least  the  patient  was 
strapped  *as  a  little  punish- 
ment'; it  was  added:  'You 
hare  to  punish  them  a  little 
Sometimes,  it  does  them 
good.*  Later  a  male  attend- 
ant remarked  in  reference  to 
restraint:  *We  «»f  it  simply 
to   comjuer  them.'** 


INSTITUTION   NO.    25. 

i^/^NB  of  the  most  serious 
^  faulU  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  close  confinement  for 
personal  attention.  There  is 
but  a  single  male  attendant 
and  no  women  attendants. 
The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  seclusion  was  a  good 
practice  in  certain  cases,  for 
if  patients  got  troubieaome  it 
was  only  necessary  to  shut 
them  up  and  allow  them  to 
go  without  a  meal  or  two.  at 
the  same  time  giving  them 
plenty  of  water  to  drink, 
when  'they  will  follow  the 
point  of  your  finger  around 
like  a  dog.* 

*'A  deplorable  feature  of 
this  institution  is  the  pres- 
ence of  nine  children  in  the 
almshouse,  it  being  remem- 
bered that  paupers  and  in- 
sane eat  in  the  same  dining- 
room." 


INSTITUTION   NO.    57. 

t  i  Lf/HILB  the  superintend- 
'^^  ent  is  active  and  ap- 
parently anwious  to  do  the 
best  possible  for  the  patients, 
his  idea  of  the  care  of  the 
insane  is  evinced  by  the 
question:  *What  is  the  best 
form  of  restraints  It  ap- 
pears unfortunate  that  he 
should  be  regarded  as  speci- 
ally Qualified  for  the  care  of 
the  insane  by  reason  of  ex- 
perience obtained  as  turn- 
key in  the  county  fail,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  care  for  a 
certain  number  of  insane  per- 
sons." 


INSTITUTION  NO.   4«. 

<<  If/HILB  unused,  two  so- 
*^*^  called  'standing  cells* 
are  an  interesting  relic  of  the 
past:  they  are  merely  two 
small  closets,  just  large  en- 
ough for  an  adult  to  stand 
erect  in  them  with  the  door 
closed.  If  a  person  once 
sank  down,  it  would  thus  be 
impossible  to  again  assume 
an  erect  posiure:  it  was  ad- 
mitted tfyit  the  quieting 
effect  of  such  confinement 
could  only  have  resulted 
from  exhaustion,  and  it  was 
said  their  manifest  barbarity 
caused  their  abandonment." 
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drawing    painful    teeth  of  the  inmates. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  such  lack  of 
attention  the  physical  condition  of  the 
patients  must  deteriorate:  in  fact,  two 
patients— one  with  an  open  cancer  and 
the  other  with  necrosis  of  the  nose- 
bridge — receive  no  treatment,  and  are 
allowed  to  mingle  freely  with  the  other 
patients.  The  visiting  doctor  calls  once 
a  week,  but  makes  no  examinations,  and 
no  records  of  his  visits  are  kept. 

Moreover,  the  lack  of  attendants  and 
of  any  modem  equipment  for  dealing 
.  with  disturbed  patients,  such  as  continu- 
ous baths,  or  ^hydrotherapy  and  electro- 
therapy, invites  the  use  of  seclusion  and 
restraint.  This  is  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  keeper.  In  certain  of  the  rooms 
which  are  provided  with  iron-barred 
doors  and  are  called  cells,  disturbed 
patients  are  isolated  continuously  for 
from  six  to  eight  weeks,  as  the  occasion 
seems  to  require.  For  restraint,  straight- 
jackets  and  leather  muffs  are  used,  an 
application  of  either  of  which  for  two 
or  three  days,  the  keeper  states,  is 
usually  "enough  to  make  them  come 
down." 

The  patients  exercise  in  two  small 
yards  with  high  whitewashed  fences. 
There  is  a  tree  in  each  yard,  around  one 
of  which  the  grass  is  worn  oflf  in  five 
concentric  rings,  from  the  pacing  of  the 
sufferers.  Only  three  patients  are  reg- 
ularly employed — female  in  laundry  work 
or  sewing,  male  at  farm  work.  This 
institution  reported  no  recoveries  for 
the  year  1913. 

Another  licensed  county  institution  of 
about  the  same  size  was  reported  as 
having  11.3  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
either  restrained  or  secluded.  Within 
recent  months,  two  sufferers  died  after 
being  constantly  restrained.  One  of 
these  patients,  the  steward  declares,  was 
"worried  to  death."  He  was  handcuffed 
with  his  hands  beneath  his  knees  or  be- 
hind his  back,  strapped  in  the  meantime 
to  the  bed,  but  even  so  he  would  manage 
to  free  himself.  And  yet,  in  his  wildest 
moods,  he  could  be  quieted  when  talked 
to  "in  a  sensible  manner*'  as  the  steward 
expressed  it.  Because  of  the  lack  of  fa- 
cilities for  such  personal  attention,  the 
patient  was  practically  tortured  to  death, 
in  the  endeavor  to  control  him  by  me- 
chanical means.  Other  cases  of  treat- 
ment, which  reek  of  the  cruelties  of  cus- 
todial days,  have  characterized  this  same 
institution. 

Enough  has  been  suggested  in  con- 
nection with  both  of  these  so-called 
"hospitals,"  licensed  by  a  great  and  en- 
lightened state  to  care  for  the  insane — 
those  most  unfortunate  of  her  citizens — 
to  indicate  to  what  depths  of  barbarism 
the  present  lack  of  uniform  standards 
in  Pennsylvania  exposes  the  dependent 
and  helpless  insane. 

Unfortunate  as  are  the  conditions 
which  surround  many*  of  the  insane  in- 
mates of  the  licensed  county  hospitals, 
these  persons  arc  often  less  to  be  pitied 


What  one  county  pro- 
'    vides  in  its  alms- 
house 


uA  imaU,  liDgle  story,  detached  bulld- 
-^^  ing  is  known  as  the  'mad-house,' 
and  is  in  charge  of  an  imbecile  inmate. 
The  yard  aliout  such  building  is  en- 
closed by  a  rough,  white-washed  board 
fence,  and  contains  the  usual  ground 
vault  toilet,  with  an  old  rusted  iron 
bathtub,  in  an  old  shed  of  unpainted 
boards.  This  building  is  in  worse  con- 
dition than  the  main  one  and  rubbish 
everywhere  in  evidence,  papers,  sticks 
and  boxes  being  scattered  Indoors  and 
outdoors;  beds  and  bedding  dirty  and 
disordered ;  heated  by  an  old  Imttered 
coal  stove ;  a  few  broken  chairs  and  a 
bare  table  constitute  the  only  furniture. 
There  are  several  small  cell-like  rooms, 
with  no  outside  windows,  formed  by 
whitewashed  board  partitions  and  with 
the  upper  half  of  doors  set  with  white- 
washed, wooden  slats. 

"The  steward  and  his  wife,  the  ma- 
tron, are  the  only  inside  employes,  so 
inmates  can  receive  little  personal  at- 
tention. In  the  'mad-house,'  aside  from 
the  Imbecile  in  charge,  two  male  idiots 
'were  found,  an  epileptic  dement  and  an 
advanced  paretic;  the  latter  two  were  in 
bed,  although  fully  dressed,  even  to 
their  shoes;  the  paretic  was  found  in 
one  of  the  small  unllghted  rooms,  be- 
cause, it  was  said,  of  his  untidy  habits, 
and  be  was  in  a  state  of  personal  un- 
cleanliness   when   seen. 

*'While  primarily  for  men,  the  *mad- 
house*  being  the  only  available  place  in 
which  to  separate  mental  cases,  it  was 
necessary  to  recently  confine  an  epilet)- 
tic  girl  there,  when  she  became  excited 
following  convulsions.  She  was  re- 
strained with  handcuffs  and  locked  in 
one  of  the  small  rooms,  despite  the 
presence  of  male  inmates  In  adjoining 
small  rooms,  it  being  rememliered  that 
the  upper  halves  of  the  doors  are  pro- 
vided with  open  slats.  Her  cries  and 
screams  are  said  to  have  been  so  con- 
stant and  so  lond  that  she  disturbed 
not  only  everyliody  in  the  *mad-house,* 
but  in  the  main  building,  some  distance 
away.  Her  hands  became  much  swollen 
in  her  effort  to  break  down  the  door 
and  scars  from  the  handcuffs  were  per- 
ceptible at  the  time  of  visit 

"Separation  of  sexes  is  poor,  while 
sexes  live  on  opposite  sides  of  the  main 
building,  doors  open  directly  from  one 
side  to  the  other  and  women  Inmates 
found  doing  the  housework  on  the  male 
side,  with  some  of  the  men  still  in  the 
ward,  although  no  employes  present. 
An  hallucinatory  woman  lives  with 
other  inmates,  receiving  no  special  at- 
tention. There  is  little  medical  at- 
tention, visiting  physician  only  respond- 
ing as  steward,  a  former  tanner,  deems 
necessary.** 


than  those  helpless  dependents  whom 
evil  chance  has  sent  into  one  of  the  un- 
licensed almshouses — that  is,  into  in- 
stitutions so  poorly  run  that  they  have 
been  barred  from  state  appropriations. 
These  unfortunates  are  either  tempor- 
arily awaiting  commitment  elsewhere,  or 
are  indefinitely  forgotten  atoms  of  hu- 
man misery. 

The  largest  number  of  insane  inmates 
of  any  of  these  almshouses  at  one  time 
is  about  thirty-five.  These  institutions 
usually  have  no  facilities  for  separate 
housing  or  care  of  insane  inmates,  ex- 
cept more  strongly  fortified  or  isolated 
rooms  than  those  used  by  the  mentally 
sound.  Thus,  those  whom  poverty  and 
mental  disease  combine  to  make  helpless, 
are  exposed  to  such  conditions  as  prevail 
even  yet  in  that  almshouse  described  in 


the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  article. 

To  quote  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Havi- 
land,  from  which  these  facts  are  taken. 
"Treated  more  as  wild  animals  than  a^ 
unfortunate  human  beings,  .  . 
they  constitute  a  class  of  individuals  for 
whom  no  possible  future  misfortunes 
can  have  any  terror."  And  this  is  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania— eighty  years 
after  the  first  terrible  revelations  made 
by  Dorothea  L.  Dix  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  state  asylum  at  Harrisburg! 

An  insane  inmate  of  one  of  the  low- 
standard  county  institutions,  fortunate 
enough  to  be  transferred  to  a  state 
hospital,  will  find  a  new  world  of  hope 
open  before  him.  One  of  these  hospitals, 
with  about  1,500  patients,  is  fairly  t)'?!- 
cal  of  the  advantages  of  its  class.  With 
its  capacity  of  1,300  stretched  to  accom- 
modate 200  more,  there  follows  neces- 
sarily some  overcrowding  of  the  wards, 
as  well  as  an  insufficient  supply  of  wash- 
basins and  conveniences.  Also  there 
still  exists  in  this  institution  some  left- 
over plumbing  of  a  now  discarded  type. 

However,  the  new  patient  finds  him- 
self transferred  from  a  maddening 
and  conglomerate  environment  into  a 
group  of  persons  who  fit  best  with  his 
own  tendencies — this  classification  being 
rendered  possible  by  the  division  into 
twenty-two  wards.  He  dines  comfort- 
ably with  this  smaller  g^oup,  in  a 
separate  dining-room,  adjoining  which 
is  a  serving-room^  He  finds  a  large 
number  of  his  fellow-patients  employed 
in  some  form  of  occupation — ^thc  women 
working  on  power  machines,  or  busy 
with  needle  or  art  work,  pottery,  paint 
ing,  and  clay  modeling,  occupations  for 
which  a  special  instructor  is  provided. 
Two  farm  colonies  engage  the  energies 
of  a  large  number  of  the  men. 

All  who  are  physically  able,  are  ^^ 
quired  to  take  daily  exercise  out  of 
doors;  and  fully  one-half  of  the  patients 
take  advantage  of  the  weekly  moving- 
picture  show,  or  the  picnic,  sleigh-rides, 
or  g^mes,  varying  with  the  seasons. 

Added  to  these  provisions  for  normal 
activities  and  interests,  is  a  complete 
hydrotherapeutic  equipment,  in  two 
separate  buildings  for  the  two  sexes 
with  two  especially  trained  attendants.  A? 
a  result  of  these  wholesome  surround 
ings,  and  of  the  personal  attention  whic^ 
is  made  possible  by  the  comparatively 
adequate  number  of  nurses  and  atten 
dants,  there  is  practically  no  recourse 
to  the  maddening  devices  of  mechanica 
restraint  and  seclusion.  There  are  onh 
eighteen  cases  for  whom  occasions' 
seclusion  is  ordered  by  the  physician 
and  no  restraint  is  practiced.  One  pa- 
tient— a  murderess  with  homicidal  ten- 
dency— is  kept  in  constant  seclusion,  but 
is  taken  out  for  exercise  by  a  specie 
attendant. 

When,  in  response  to  this  constructiw 
policy  of  curative  treatment,  a  patient  i« 
considered  convalescent,  he  or  she  joins 
the    convalescent   group   in    a    separate 
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house,  with  a  separate  shaded  lawn. 
Here,  in  the  attractive  environment  of 
single  rooms  and  a  cheerful  dining-room 
filled  with  small  tables,  the  patient  is 
helped  through  the  final  stages  to  com- 
plete recovery. 

The  staff  governing  this  hospital  con- 
sists of  a  physician  as  superintendent; 
five  medical  assistants,  one  of  whom  is 
a  woman ;  and  a  pathologist.  L'  addition 
to  128  attendants,  there  are  32  nurses, 
some  of  whom  are  graduates  and  others 
still  attending  the  two-years'  course  of 
training  at  the  hospital. 

Four  mornings  a  week,  a  staff  con- 
ference is  held  to  discuss  new  cases, 
possibilities  of  parole  and  discharge, 
and  cases  of  particular  interest  or  im- 
mediate need.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  the  pathological  work  and  scientific 
research  in  a  well-equipped  laboratory. 
There  is  also  a  field  worker  who  is  mak- 
ing a  special  study  of  heredity,  home 
surroundings,  history  after  discharge, 
etc. 

This  hospital,  in  its  essential  charac- 
teristics, stands  fairly  for  the  eight  of  its 
class  which  today  house  over  10,000  of 
the  insane  of  Pennsylvania.     In  impor- 
tant requirements,  point  for  point,  a  com- 
parison between  these  hospitals  and  the 
haphazard    county   institutions    demon- 
strates that  only  an  institution  planned 
and  conducted  solely  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane  may  hold  out 
reasonable    hope    of    improvement    and 
cure,   and   provide   adequately    for   the 
safety  and  comfort  of  those  for  whom 
permanent  institutional  life  is  necessary. 
For  instance,   all   the   state  hospitals 
are  equipped  for  hydrotherapeutic  treat- 
ment of  patients,  with  the  exception  of 
one  institution   still   in   the   process   of 
construction:     on  the    other    hand,   of 
thirty  county  institutions  only  two  had 
even  partial   equipment  of  this  kind — 
one   hospital    with    over    800    patients 
wholly  lacking  this   important   feature. 
Again,  of  the  state  hospitals,  restraint 
and  seclusion  have  been  wholly  abolished 
in  two,  and  in  the  remainder  exist  to 
the  limited  extent  indicated  in  the  in- 
stitution   just    described.      Information 
on   this    subject    was    obtainable    for 
twenty-six  county   institutions,   and   re- 
vealed that   twenty-three   of   them    re- 
gularly resorted  to  those  devices  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  severity  and  rigor,  some- 
times with  barbarous  cruelty. 

In  meeting  the  essential  need  of  oc- 
cupation and  employment,  all  the  state 
hospitals  come  up  to  a  fairly  satisfactory 
standard,  providing  regular  employment 
^or  over  60  per  cent  of  the  patients,  with 
^ne  falling  below  a  standard  of  40  per 
cent  (excepting  one  which  falls  to  39.1 
P«r  cent).     The  county  hospitals,  how- 
ever, supply    regular  occupations  to    a 
v^ry  limited  degree — all   except  a  half 
dozen  wholly  neglecting  this  most  im- 
portant feature  of  any  curative  program. 
Finally,  the  emphasis  on  the  scientific 
side  is    almost    wholly  lacking    in    the 


What  the  larger  munici- 
palities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania provide 


INSTITUTION  No.  7  Is  BO  uiisiilted  archl- 
*  tecturally  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  Insane  patients  that  its  use 
should  be  abandoned  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  great  OTercrowoins 
here  existing  only  emphasizes  structural 
defects.  Toe  abnormally  high  death- 
rate  must,  in  part  at  least,  be  caused 
by  structural  conditions,  as  the  medical 
work  appears  fairly  efficient. 

TKSTiTDTiON  No.  8,  a  branch  of  No.  7, 
^  provides  the  great  boon  of  outdoor 
exercise  and  occupation  lacking  In  the 
latter.  Methods  of  transportation  are 
not  yet  adequate,  the  accommodations 
are  crude,  the  water  supply  Is  deficient, 
and  the  sewage  diftposai  Is  unsanitary, 
although  the  two  defects  last  mentioned 
will  apparently  be  remedied  by  the  com- 

Sletlon  of  plans  now  under  way.  The 
re  risk  is  considerable.  The  defects  and 
disadvantages  Indicated  are  ail  remedi- 
able, however,  and  there  would  seem 
to  be  marked  possibilities  for  this  Insti- 
tution under  state  rather  than  municipal 
control. 

INSTITUTION  No.  9  has  heretofore  pro- 
-^  vided  only  the  most  crude  custodial 
care.  The  fact  that  no  patients  have 
been  discharged  as  recovered  for  seven 
years  tells  the  whole  tale;  however,  a 
new  administration  has  been  Inaugurat- 
ed, and  not  only  will  the  material  condi- 
tions of  patients  be  Improved  but  they 
will  receive  active  medical  treatment  di- 
rected to  the  alleviation  of  their  mental 
Ills,  something  never  before  provided  In 
this  Institution. 

INSTITUTION  No.  10  is  poorly  located 
-^  in  association  not  only  with  an 
almshouse  but  a  county  workhouse. 
While  buildings  are  good,  ther^  are 
no  facilities  for  the  mpdlcal  treatment 
of  Insanity  and  even  In  the  treatment 
of  physical  ills  the  baneful  practice  has 
arisen  of  treating  surgical  and  advanced 
tubercular  cases  In  the  almshouse,  where 
no  distinction  Is  made  l)etween  them 
and  the  paupers.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  appears  fortunate  that  this 
hospital  is  to  be  consolidated  with  No. 
9. 

r^BNBBAL  CoNsiDBBATiONS :  In  revlew- 
^^  Ing  the  conditions  found  In  this 
group  of  institutions  It  would  appear 
that  none  have  been  properly  perform- 
ing their  function  as  Institutions  for 
the  treatment  and  possible  cure  of  In- 
sanity. Pollttcai  and  secular  interests 
have  apparently  submerged  the  medical 
spirit  and  as  a  result  It  Is  certain  that 
many  unfortunate  Insane  persons  have 
failed  of  recovery  through  lack  of  proper 
medical  facilities  and  treatment.  The 
conviction  appears  Irresistible  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  past  policies  the 
welfare  of  the  community  would  be  best 
served  by  removing  these  hospitals  from 
municipal  control. 


county  institutions.  Only  three  of  these 
provide  laboratories  in  any  form;  and 
of  these  three,  one  is  not  in  use  and  the 
others  are  of  extremely  poor  quality. 
The  larger  and  more  modern  view  of 
insanity,  as  a  disease  requiring  exhaus- 
tive study  and  research,  cannot  be  de- 
veloped without  such  facilities  as  are 
now  supplied  in  all  the  state  hospitals, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  still  in- 
complete one. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
advantage  often  urged  in  behalf  of 
local  institutions  for  the  insane — proxi- 
mity to  friends — is  unfounded.  Personal 
attention  in  smaller  institutions,  as  we 
have  shown,  breaks  down  utterly  in  the 
face  of  actual  facts.  There  seems  now 
to  separate  these  two  classes  of  institu- 
tions a  chasm  which  may  mark  the  dif- 


ference between  hope  and  despair;  be- 
tween barbarous  terrorism  and  humane 
treatment;  between  ignorant  neglect  and 
scientific  study.  This  chasm  must  be 
bridged  and  all  sufferers  led  with  equal 
security  into  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
state. 

Such  a  reconstruction  forms  a  natural 
development  in  the  attitude  of  the  state 
toward  this  class  of  citizens. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  care  of  the  poor  in  Pennsylvania 
(whether  well  or  sick)  devolved  alto- 
gether upon  the  poor  district.  This  in 
some  cases  comprised  the  county,  and 
in  others  a  combination  of  townships- 
Dorothea  Dix,  in  her  Historical  Memo- 
rial to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
as  long  ago  as  1845,  showed  clearly  that 
this  plan  was  unsatisfactory ;  that  the  in- ' 
sane,  not  being  amenable  to  ordinary 
almshouse  treatment,  were  housed  in 
buildings  entirely  unfit  in  many  cases 
for  human  habitation;  and  that  a  large 
percentage  of  patients  were  tmder  con- 
tinual restraint. 

As  a  result  of  this  address  and  the 
consequent  publicity,  the  legislature  de- 
cided that  the  state  would  have  to  take 
a  hand  in  caring  for  the  insane  within 
its  borders  and,  accordingly,  it  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Harrisburg 
(act  of  April  14,  1845).  The  various 
local  governmental  units  were  allowed 
to  send  patients  to  this  asylum  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  their 
insane  bore  to  the  total  number  within 
the  state.  The  state  furnished  the  build- 
ings and  the  administrative  force,  but 
the  counties  were  financially  responsible 
for  care  and  maintenance. 

In  1868,  the  hospital  at  Danville  was 
authorized ;  in  1873,  that  at  Warren,  and 
in  1876,  the  one  at  Norristown.  As  the 
financial  burden  on  the  counties  had 
become  very  heavy,  the  legislature  oi 
1883  again  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
counties  and  provided  that  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions for  the  insane  should  be  borne 
by  the  state. 

In  1895,  the  legislature  passed  a  county 
care  act,  by  which  the  state  agreed  to 
pay  $1.75  per  week  per  patient  to  any 
county  caring  for  its  own  insane.  This 
was  the  same  allowance  as  was  appro- 
priated to  state  hospitals  for  the  support 
of  insane  patients.  The  requirements  of 
this  act  were  very  severe  as  to  proper 
medical  attention  and  other  details,  and 
they  were  consequently  reduced  by  the 
succeeding  legislature.  In  1907,  based 
on  the  cost  at  that  time,  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  the  counties  was  fixed  at 
$1.75  per  patient  per  week.  The  amount 
to  be  paid  by  the  state  was  increased 
from  $1.75  to  $2  for  each  patient  per 
week  during  the  session  of  1909. 

Therefore,  although  the  state  govern- 
ment has  come  to  the  assistance  of  its 
various  localities,  both  by  providing 
state  institutions  and  by  aiding  local  in- 
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stitutions,  it  has  not  at  any  time  released 
the  counties  from  their  local  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  this  group  of  de- 
pendents. We  have  seen  with  what  a 
variety  of  standards  this  responsibility 
has  been  met. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  to  the  present  insane  population  of 
nearly  18,000  it  is  officially  estimated  that 
500  to  600  men  and  women  are  added 
each  year.  The  cost  of  caring  for  this 
annually  increasing  army  amounts  to  a 
head  tax  of  sixty  cents  on  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  state.  The  ap- 
plication of  a  far-sighted  statesmanship 
is  needed  where  not  only  such  a  great 
financial  burden,  but  such  cumulative 
human  tragedies  are  at  stake. 

We  are  brought  up,  first  of  all,  against 
the  deep  underlying  and  interacting  con- 
ditions of  modem  life— conditions  of 
living  and  of  working;  of  recreation, 
education,  and  social  intercourse.  Has 
the  12-hour  shift  at  the  steel  mill  con- 
tributed more  than  its  quota  to  the  af- 
flicted army  ?  Is  the  city  half -acre  popu- 
lated by  2,000  souls  a  greater  or  less 
source  of  insanity  in  our  institutions 
than  the  isolated  farm  tract,  divided  by 
five  miles  of  rutted  roads  from  the 
nearest  neighbor? 

There  is  also  a  less  direct  reaction  of 
conditions  upon  mental  soundness.  To 
alchoholism  and  syphilis,  some  experts 
ascribe  about  one-third  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  insane.  Yet  these  social  sores  are 
largely  symptoms  of  conditions  which 
create  and  inflame  them,  rather  than 
primary  causes  in  themselves;  and  per- 
haps the  last  scar  may  be  removed  from 
the  body  social  by  a  lessening  of  the 
abnormal  intensity  and  strain  of  in- 
dustry, or  by  substituting  sound  recrea- 
tion for  the  deteriorating  influences  of 
city  life  or  country  isolation. 

There  is,  however,  an  apparently  ir- 
reducible minimum  of  insane  whose  in- 
firmity is  brought  about  by  causes  not 
yet  within  the  power  of  society  to  reach. 
For  these,  early  recognition  of  the  ap- 
proaching malady  and  prompt  treatment 
may  represent  all  the  difference  between 
restoration  to  normal  existence  and 
mental  wreckage.  This  represents  a 
second  step  in  planning  adequate  care 
for  the  insane.  To  secure  it,  there 
should  be  available  to  the  people  an 
opportunity  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
commensurate  with  the  provision  made 
for  treating  other  serious  diseases. 

This  means  the  addition  of  psychopathic 
departments  to  the  general  hospitals — 
authorization  for  which  was  granted  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  in  its  session 
of  1911  and  amended  in  1913;  but,  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  extra  expense  in- 
volved, only  two  hospitals  have  thus  far 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
Early  treatment  means  also  that  the  op- 
portunity for  voluntary  commitment  to 
institutional  care  shall  be  available  to 
dependent  incipient  cases  in  the  same 
'"  to  paying  cases — a  situation 


MODERN  RBQUIRBMBNTS  FOR 

SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT 

OF  MENTAL  DISEASES 

From  the  report  of  Dr.  Arthur  P. 
Herring,  secretary  Maryland  State 
Lunacy  Commission  to  the  gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina.  See  page  jj. 


i.  Direction  of  the  administration  of 
the  hoepital  and  leadership  in  its  medical 
work  bu  a  physician  trained  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 

t.  An  adequate  medical  staff ,  organ- 
ized so  that  duties  are  divided  in  accord- 
ance %oith  the  training  of  its  different 
members  and  with  the  requirements  of 
the  clinical  work, 

S.  Regular  an^  frfiqucnt  conferences  of 
the  medical  staff  at  which  the  diaanosis, 
treatment  and  prognosis  of  each  new 
case  admitted  are  considered,  and  at 
which  cases  about  to  be  discharged  are 
presented;  training  in  psychiatry  for 
new  members  of  the  staff, 

4.  The  reception  of  all  new  oases  in  a 
special  department  or  in  special  wards 
where  they  may  receive  careful  individual 
study,  and  where  those  with  recoverable 
phychoses  may  receive  continuous  indi- 
vidual treatment. 

5.  Clcusifloation  of  all  patients  with 
reference  to  their  special  needs  and  their 
mental  condition,  such  classification  be- 
ing flemible  enough  to  permit  frequent 
changes. 

6.  A  system  of  clinical  records  which 
permits  study  and  review  of  the  history 
of  cases  even  after  they  hare  been  dis- 
charged. 

i.  A  laboratory  in  which  some  of  the 
most  useful  tests  required  for  the  study 
and  diagnosis  of  mental  diseases  as  well 
as  those  required  in  general  clinical 
diagnosis  can  be  made  and  in  which  path- 
ological material  can'oe  studied. 

8.  Provision  for  special  treatment, 
such  as  hydrotherapy,  electrotherapy, 
etc. 

9.  Provision  for  ewamination  and  treat- 
ment by  dentists,  optfmlmologists,  gyne- 
cologists, etc. 

10.  An  adequate  number  of  trained 
nurses  and  the  maintenance  of  a  school 
for  nurses,  under  the  direction  of  a  su- 
pervisor of  nurses,  who  should  have  not 
only  training  in  general  nursing,  but 
special  training  in  nursing  those  with 
mental  diseases. 

11.  The  employment  of  female  nurses 
in  the  reception  and  infirmary  ward  for 
men, 

12.  The  systematic  use  of  occupations 
for  their  therapeutic  effects  under  the  di- 
rection of  workers  especially  trained  for 
this  duty, 

IS.  Bpecial  attention  to  recreations  and 
diversions  with  reference  to  their  ther- 
apeutic value,^ 

U.  Liberal  use  of  parole,  especially  for 
quiet,  chronic  patienH  who  can  Ure  in 
farm  houses. 

15.  Special  provision  for  the  tubercu- 
lous patients. 

tS.  Special  provision  for  the  pellagrins. 


HUMAN  DUST  BINS 

IPBNNSYLVANIAI 


((TN  11  almsbooses  wblch  had  no  U- 
*  censes  to  care  for  such  Inmates 
82  Insane  patients  were  found.  They 
were  housed  without  dt^crimlnatlon 
with  the  other  paupers.  In  adiltion  to 
the  Insane,  196  defectives  were  found 
ranfflng  from  the  lowest  (Trade  idiots  to 
hlich  CTade  imbeciles.  There  were  also 
a  large  number  of  dotards  and  J^  chil- 
dren, while  In  one  almshouse  the  con- 
Klomerate  mass  of  humanity  was  found 
Increased  by  the  practice  of  the  courts 
in  committing  thereto  incorrlglhlc  girls." 


which  unfortunately  does  not  now  obtain 
The  third  essential  step  in  sound  plan 
ning  is  to  secure  uniform  standards  of 
treatment  for  the  insane.  The  very  man 
who  framed  the  first  county  care  act. 
now  registers  his  opinion  that  the  in- 
equalities of  such  provision  for  the  in- 
sane must — in  the  light  of  scientificalh 
established  needs — give  way  to  the  more 
stable  equilibrium  maintained  by  the 
greater  resources  of  the  state.  Tbt 
realization  of  the  need  of  this  has  been 
dawning  and  crystalizing  through  the 
years.  An  early  and  most  forcible  ex- 
pression was  put  forth  in  1870  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  presided  over  by  George  L. 
Harrison  which  protested  against  alms 
house  care,  and  that  classing  of  the  in- 
sane with  paupers,  which  "hindered  the 
public  from  estimating  aright  their 
claims  to  sympathy  and  remedial  treat- 
ment." 

The  Public  Charities  Association  ot 
Pennsylvania  has  formulated  a  program 
and  is  asking  certain  definite  steps  ot 
the  legislature  in  its  present  session. 

First  of  these  is  such  an  amendment 
to  existing  laws  as  will  (1)  commit 
Pennsylvania  immediately  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  state  care  for  all  the  dependent 
insane;  and  (2)  provide  a  method  for 
the  gradual  realization  of  this  principle 
within  the  shortest  feasible  period  of 
years. 

Second,  the  legislature  will  be  aske(i 
to  authorize  the  governor  to  appoint 
boards  of  managers  for  two  new  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane— one  in  the 
southeastern,  and  the  other  in  the  south- 
western section  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  plan  is,  that  each  board  be  giver 
power  of  selection  and  appointment, 
with  the  governor's  approval,  of  a  sup- 
erintendent for  its  hospital;  and  that 
with  the  aid  of  these  superintendents, 
each  board  shall  select  a  site  for  its  o\\ti 
institution.  The  purchase  of  these  site? 
is  provided  for  by  appropriations. 

Pennsylvania  has  every  reason  to  take 
the  lead  in  humane  progress  toward  com- 
plete and  adequate  care  of  her  insane 
The  first  asylum  for  the  insane  in  the 
United  States  was  built  within  her 
borders  in  1752;  and  a  group  of  her 
citizens,  in  1813.  were  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  Americans  to  the  ncvr 
science  of  care  and  treatment  developing 
abroad. 

The  existing  shortcomings  are  not  due 
fundamentally  to  a  lack  of  ideals  or  to 
inefficiency  in  the  management  of  in- 
stitutions. Superintendents  and  man- 
agers alike  usually  recognize  the  defi* 
ciencies  of  the  present  system,  and  wouW 
gladly  improve  conditions  were  adequate 
funds  available,  uniform  standards  pre- 
scribed, and  state-wide  support  given  to 
them  in  their  endeavors.  The  honor  of 
the  state  requires  that  the  present  legis- 
lature provide  these  essential  instru- 
ments to  secure  humanity  and  efficiency 
nf  treatment. 


A  LTHOUGH  many  sUtes,  under 
(\  the  influence  of  waves  of  popU' 
^\  lar  interest,  have  done  for 
their  insane  in  a  year  what  it 
3uld  have  taken  ten  years  to  accom- 
ish  at  the  usual  rate  of  progress,  it 
s  remained  for  South  Carolina,  dur- 
g  a  single  session  of  the  General  As- 
mbly  lasting  only  forty  days,  to  take 
;ps  which  will  transform  the  care  of 
E  insane  from  the  standards  of  1860 
those  of  the  present  time. 
Intermediate  steps  which  have  been 
(en  painfully,  one  at  a  time,  in  other 
ites  during  the  last  fifty  years,  are  to 
omitted  altogether  in  the  work  which 
uth  Carolina  has  authorized,  and  the 
insition  will  be  made,  so  quickly  and 
completely  that  patients  who  entered 
obsolete  asylum  a  few  months  ago, 
ly,  within  the  same  walls,  receive 
atment  in  a  modern  state  hospital  for 
;  insane  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
t  year. 

As  a  result  of  several  causes  which 
i  not  important  in  this  connection  and 
lich  are  not  in  any  way  peculiar  to 
uth  Carolina,  progress  in  that  state 
1  not  include  the  public  institution  in 
lich  the  insane  are  cared  for.  Al- 
3ngh  the  care  of  the  insane  in  the  state 
mained  stationary,  the  citizens  of 
iilh  Carolina,  however,  shared  fully 
the  general  enlightenment  which  has 
vanced  the  care  of  the  sick  and,  in 
M,  the  General  Assembly  was  in- 
ced  to  pass  an  act  providing  for  a 
mmittee  to  investigate  the  past  and 
»ent  affairs  of  the  state  hospital  at 
lumbia  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
ns  for  the  welfare  of  the  patients  as 
-"ir  findings  justified. 
The  report  of  this  committee,  which 
•s  published  in  1910,  shows  that  its 
Ambers  undertook  their  task  with  zeal 
d  intelligence.  They  made  a  study  of 
&  administration  and  the  financial  af- 
ira  of  the  hospital;  they  examined 
refully  its  phy.sical  features  and,  as 
»  as  thejf  were  able  to  do  so  without  ex- 
rt  guidance,  they  observed  the  person- 
care  and  treatment  which  the  pa- 
nts received.  They  visited  hospitals 
«■  the  insane  in  North  Carolina,  New 
»rk,  Maryland,  and  Ohio,  and  thus  se- 
ized a  background  against  which  ob- 
'vations  made  in  their  own  state  stood 
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TAe  advance  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Manning  and  the 
Legislature  of  South 
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Thomas  IV.  Salmon,  M.D. 


BACK  TO  THB  MIDDLE  AGES 

Photographs  from  the  report  In 
1910  of  the  legislative  committee  ap- 
lioinled  to  investigate  die  South  Caro- 
lina State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
Conditions  remained  as  bad  or  worse 
until  1915. 

Center ;  Method  of  treating  vio- 
lent patient.  The  locked  door  was 
opened  and  a  l^ash light  taken  of  the 
room  just  as  it  was  found — the  pa- 
tient with  torn  clothing,  a  heap  of 
straw  to  sleep  on,  a  tin  dish  10  eat 
from.  Other  patients  were  found  in 
this  ward  in  as  bad  or  worse  condi- 

Left,  above,  old-style  furnace  which 
asphyxiated  two  women  in  1909. 

At  right,  toilet  and  bath  used  by 
129  patients. 


out  in  bold  relief. 

The  refjort  of  this  committee  revealed 
conditions  which  are  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. A  few  of  the  illustrations  included 
in  the  report  are  reproduced  here.  Old, 
dilapidated,  insanitary  buildings  were 
found,  into  which  the  patients  were 
crowded  without  regard  to  proper  classi- 
fication, air  space,  floor  space,  or  condi- 
tions of  safety  or  comfort.  The  com- 
mittee summarized  its  findings  by  the 
statement  that  the  institution  was  unfit 
to  be  used  even  as  a  place  of  detention. 

The  recommendations  of  this  commit- 
tee included  the  expenditure  of  an  in- 
creased amount  for  maintenance,  the 
sale  of  the  present  hospital  and  site,  and 
the  erection  of  two  other  buildings,  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  provide  the  funds 
required  for  these  new  hospitals,  and 
certain  changes  in  the  system  of  admin- 
istration and  care.  They  were  published 
in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  institution  to  the  General 
Assembly.  The  superintendent  urged,  as 
he  had  done  long  before  the  creation  of 
this  committee,  that  the  appalling  condi- 
tions be  remedied;  but  in  the  turmoil  of 
party  strife  his  recommendations  were 
unheeded.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Gov- 
ernor Blease  was  to  remove  him  from 
office. 

Thus,  as  far  as  any  practical  results  of 
this  committee's  report  were  concerned, 
the  matter  rested  just  about  where  the 
committee  had  left  it  until.  Governor 
Richard  T.  Manning  took  office  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1915. 

Even  before  Governor  Manning  waa 
inaugurated,  he  planned  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion which  deeply  involved  the  hon- 
or of  his  state.  He  realized  that  a 
curate  diagnosis  must  precede  treat 
ment,  and  that  both  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment were  the  work  of  an  expert. 
Through  the  National  Committee 
Mental  Hygiene,  which  had  been  follow- 
ing the  situation  in  the  hope  of  being  of 
service,  it  was  possible  to  secure  the 
services  of  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Herring,  sec- 
retary of  the  Maryland  State  Lunacy 
Commission  to  make  a  careful  study  o£ 
the  situation.  Dr.  Herring  not  only  pos- 
sesses a  sound  knowlecige  of  psychiatry 
and  of  the  administration  of  institutions; 
for  the  insane,  but.  in  taking  the  insane  of 
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Maryland  out  of  the  county  asylums  and 
almshouses  and  providing  for  them  in 
state  hospitals,  he  had  acquired  just  the 
kind  of  experience  and  resourcefulness 
demanded  for  the  task  of  finding  a  prac- 
tical way  out  in  South  Carolina. 

On  the  day  that  Governor  Manning 
took  office.  Dr.  Herring  commenced  work 
and  within  a  month  his  report  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
a  special  message.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  here  a  detailed  account  of  Dr. 
Herring's  &ndings;  but  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  heroic  task  which  the  state  has 
assumed  in  its  determination  to  provide 
modem  hospital  treatment  for  its  insane, 
it  seems  worth  while  to  summarize  them. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  requirements 
which  must  be  provided  for  the  care  of 
any  sick  persons,  whether  they  are  in 


cians  to  look  after  nearly  1,700  patients 
in  addition  to  other  onerous  clinical 
duties,  only  two  of  whom  devote  all  their 
time  to  the  work,  is  not  only  a  physical 
impossibility,  but  is  evidently  so  unjust 
and  absurd,  both  to  the  patients  and  to 
the  physicians,  that  it  needs  no  argu- 
ment. ...  A  pathologist  and  a 
dentist  spend  a  part  of  each  day  at  the 
hospital. 

4.  The  receiving  wards  for  the  white 
men  and  the  white  women  are  not 
equipped  for  the  proper  examination  and 
treatment  of  the  patients. 

5.  There  can  be  no  satisfactory  classi- 
fication of  the  patients  under  present 
conditions  [of]  overcrowding  and  lack 
of  attendants. 

6.  The  system  of  clinical  records  is 
not  uniform,  some  departments  using  a 
book,  while  others  use  a  history  sheet. 
A  great  deal  of  the  clerical  work  must 


POKMS  OP  BBSTKAINT 


Reading  from  left  to  right:  Camisole,  mits  and  wristcrs,  wristers,  muffs  and 
wristers.  The  legislative  committee  of  1910  found  over  a  hundred  men  and  women 
(or  7  per  cent)  regularly  in  restraint  ofthis  kind.  Modem  hospitals  use  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  such  lestrictions. 


an  institution  for  the  insane  or  in  one 
for  any  other  purpose,  are:  safe  and 
sanitary  housing,  good  food  and  suffi- 
cient attendance  to  insure  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ordinary  services  which  the 
disability  of  the  sick  makes  them  un- 
able to  perform  for  themselves. 

Not  even  these  requirements  were  met 
by  the  facilities  of  the  Columbia  insti- 
tution. The  buildings  were  veritable 
fire-traps,  the  danger  from  which  was 
immeasurably  increased  by  the  use  of 
over  eighty  separate  stoves  and  fur- 
nices.  Toilet  and  bathing  facilities 
were  inadequate;  the  food  was  poor  and 
wastefully  served;  the  attendants  were 
insufficiently  trained,  and  too  few  in 
number. 

The  lack  of  provision  for  special  care 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Herring  as  follows, 
the  figures  referring  to  his  table  of 
standards  [page  12] : 

2.    ...    To     expect     four     physi- 


lie  done  by  the  doctors. 

7.  A  laboratory  has  been  recently 
established  in  the  main  building  where 
a  limited  amount  of  satisfactory  work 
can  be  performed.  There  is,  however, 
sufficient  work  in  a  hospital  of  this  size 
to  require  the  services  of  an  experi- 
enced pathologist. 

8.  There  is  no  provision  for  any  form 
of  special  treatment. 

9.  There  is  a  dentist  in  regular  at- 
tendance, but  no  regular  visiting  consult- 
ing staff.  A  small  operating  room, 
equipped  in  the  hospital  ward  of  the 
women's  department,  is  neat,  clean  and 
apparently  satisfactory  for  present  needs. 

10.  The  superintendent  of  nurses  is 
a  graduate  nurse  and  well-equipped  for 
her  duties  of  general  nursing.  Un- 
fortunately she  has  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 
The  male  nurses  are  not  required  to 
take  the  training  nor  do  they  wear  any 
distinctive  uniform. 

12,  13.  The  most  distressing  phase 
of   life   in   this   institution   is  the   utter 


lack  of  work  and  play  for  the  patier. 
under  supervision  of  a  teacher.  Wed 
ly  dances  are  given  in  winter  and  moi-'j 
picture  shows  during  the  summe 
Diversional  occupation  is  unknown. 

14.  During  the  past  year,  224  patien 
were  discharged  as  improved,  109  i 
unimproved,  while  560  died.  Thert  i 
no  after-care  or  placing-out  system. 

15,  16.  There  is  no  special  provi^u 
for  tuberculous  or  pellagrous  insane. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Herring  differ 
from  that  of  the  legislative  coninuitt 
of  1909  chiefly  in  that  fact  that  bis  ob 
servattons  are  those  of  a  trained  ol 
server  who  is  fully  familiar  with  i 
phases  of  the  care  of  the  insane  u 
can  compare  the  conditions  obsent 
directly  with  those  which  he  knows  a 
required.  His  report  was  tenned  a  'dii 
passionate  review"  by  the  Co/uinh 
State,  but  it  carried  such  conviction  wul 
it  that,  under  the  leadership  of  Govcno 
Manning,  the  General  Assembly  adopte 
the  broad  constructive  recommendatitn 
of  Dr.  Herring  for  administrative  rt 
form  and,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  a 
thorized  the  sum  required  ($600,000 
to  reconstruct  the  buildings  of  the  a 
Stituttona  in  accordance  with  the  plu 
presented  by  Dr.  Herring.  These  recon 
mendations  provide  for  a  method  ol  ^ 
pointment  of  the  superintendent  and  ii 
temal  administration  of  the  hospia 
which  will  safeguard  them  against  poW 
cal  influence;  a  commitment  law  vrhie 
will  open  the  doors  of  the  hospital  In 
those  who  need  treatment,  and  km 
that  they  need  it,  without  the  necesst 
of  court  procedures;  a  separate  insQA 
tion  for  the  Negro  insane,  the  mentil 
defective,  the  tuberculous,  and  the  pelli| 
rous;  the  reconstruction  of  the  buili 
ings  of  Columbia  and  the  provision  I 
a  reception  hospital  on  the  grounds  i 
the  existing  institution,  where  reced 
admitted  patients  can  be  treated  in  « 
cordance  with  the  best  methods  knowa 

The  General  Assembly  is  comtnittt 
to  the  support  of  this  kind  of  an  inC 
tution.  This  means  more  physicians, 
training  school  for  nurses,  better  u 
tendants,  better  equipment,  and  a  hi^ 
maintenance  cost ;  but  South  Carofti 
will  cheerfully  pay  the  price. 

It  was  Dr.  Herring's  privilege  l 
bring  the  care  of  the  insane  in  I8( 
and  the  care  of  the  insane  in  1915  ix 
to  face  before  a  legislature  intelligB 
enough  to  see  the  contrast  and  tq 
hearted  enough  to  provide  that  the- 
sons  and  daughters  of  their  state  v* 
may,  in  the  future,  suffer  the  dreaiJ^ 
misfortune  of  mental  disease,  shall  b 
have  added  the  misery  and  despair  < 
the  madhouse. 

Governor  and  legislature  can  do' 
any  state  what  Governor  Manning  u 
the  members  of  the  General  Assem'' 
have  done  in  South  Carolina,  if  ih 
have  just  one  effective  tool  to  us^- 
clear.  impartial  Inquiry  into  the  acti 
living  facts  made  by  a  man  who  reil 
knows. 


Some  Social  Problems  of  Public 

Outdoor  Relief 

By  Gertrude  Vaile 


RELIEF  of  the  poor,  originally  a 
function  of  the  church,  is  now 
almost  everywhere  in  larger  or 
smaller  measure  a  function  of 
government. 

In  the  United  States  this  is  a  county 
function,  administered  through  the  coun- 
ty commissioners,  except  as  the  state 
has  taken  over  certain  phases  of  the 
problem  through  state  institutions. 

In  some  large  cities,  where  private 
charities  are  strong  and  well-organized, 
the  public  outdoor  relief — that  is,  re- 
lief outside  of  institution  doors  in  the 
homes  of  the  people — has  been  abolished. 
In  most  cities,  relief  given  by  the  coun- 
ty is  carried  on  side  by  side  with  much 
privately  administered  relief.  But  in  the 
outlying  districts,  the  county  commis- 
sioners are  the  chief  and  practically  only 
source  of  poor  relief. 

The  principle  upon  which  relief  is  giv- 
en from  public  funds  is  probably  pri- 
marily the  duty  of  government  to  pre- 
serve life  and  order.  It  must  be  pro- 
vided that  no  one  shall  die  or  be  driven 
to  violence  for  lack  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  But  another  reason  of  broader 
humanity  and  justice  also  comes  in — 
the  thought  that  serious  preventable  suf- 
fering must  not  be  permitted  and  that 
the  burden  of  relieving  it  should  not 
rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  generous 
fev,  but  be  equally  distributed  upon  the 
whole  community. 

And  more  recent  thought  adds  yet  an- 
other consideration  of  social  justice: 
that  when  so  many  of  the  causes  of 
poverty  are  social  rather  than  individual, 
organized  society  as  a  whole  should  bear 
the  cost*  There  would  thus  seem  to  be 
ample  and  satisfying  reasons  why  pov- 
erty should  be  relieved  from  public 
funds. 

But  the  question  arises,  how  does  it 
actually  work?  What  results  are  fin- 
ally attained  by  public  relief  in  the 
twnncs  of  the  poor?  The  experience 
^^  England  under  the  old  poor  law 
P^ior  to  1834,  stands  as  a  warning  to  all 
time.  It  was  a  recognized  principle 
that  when  a  person  could  not  earn 
enough  to  support  his  family  he  should 
t>^  helped  to  further  necessities  from 
the  public  fund.  Employers  thereupon 
ptoceeded  to  pay  their  workmen  a  pit- 
tance and  let  taxation  do  the  rest.  Chari- 
table rdief  became  a  recognized  part 
of  the  industrial  system,  and  the  de- 
moralization of  labor  was  complete — 
tHc  laborer  turned  to  charity  without 
«  Hame. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  RELIEF,  DENVER 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  rates 
rose  until  they  almost  devoured  the  prop- 
erty of  the  land  owners. 

In  the  United  States  that  experience 
of  England  has  been  somewhat  taken 
to  heart  and  little  public  relief  has  been 
given  to  the  families  of  able-bodied  men. 
Yet,'  except  under  the  most  harsh  and 
repressive  administration,  public  relief 
tends  ever  to  increase.  The  recipient 
tends  to  become  more  and  more  depend- 
ent upon  it  and  insolent  in  his  demands. 
As  has  been  well  said,  "With  easy  aid 
you  can  have  just  as  many  paupers  as 
you  choose  to  pay  for." 

The  founders  of  the  charity  organiza- 
tion movement,  about  1878,  were  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  feeling  expressed 
by  the  Scottish  clergyman,  Thomas 
Chalmers,  that  all  material  relief  was 
an  evil,  and  public  relief  an  unmiti- 
gated evil.  Certain  it  is,  that  any  large 
fund  set  aside  for  relief  swiftly  and  in- 
evitably draws  applicants  for  its  benefits, 
every  well-advertised  campaign  for 
funds  for  any  private  relief  society 
draws  in  its  train  a  heavily  increased 
demand  upon  that  fund. 

And  if  this  is  true  with  a  known  pri- 
vate fund,  it  is  far  more  true  of  a  pub- 
lic fund.  The  public  fund  is  to  the  popu- 
lar imagination  inexhaustible.  More- 
over, since  this  fund  is  set  aside  from 
taxation  for  the  aid  of  citizens  in  dis- 
tress, every  citizen  may  turn  to  it  in 
time  of  need  as  to  a  right.  Now  it 
may  be  his  right.  But  it  is  certainly 
the  destruction  of  his  foresight  and  his 
independence  when  he  assumes  that  it 
is  his  right  and  is  waiting  ready  for  him 
at  every  crisis. 

The  effect  also  upon  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  needy  person  and  upon 
the  whole  community  may  be  equally 
disastrous. 

There  is  in  every  community  a  large 
and  unmeasurable  "invisible  relief  fund," 
as  it  has  been  called,  provided  by  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  unfortunate. 
Do  we  not  all  of  us,  when  through  fol- 
ly or  necessity  we  exceed  our  incomes, 
turn  first  to  our  own  f aniily  and  friends  ? 
But  if  a  brother  can  say  to  his  brother 
in  distress,  "Behold,  I  have  already  paid 
taxes  to  meet  just  such  needs  as  yours; 
go  now  and  claim  your  portion  of  it," 
then  even  as  the  public  fund  increases, 
does  that  invisible  fund  tend  to  dimin- 
ish, and  with  it  that  saving  sense  of 
mutual  responsibility.  And  so  we  may 
have  the  strange  experience  that  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor  actually  increase 


even  as  the  apparent  funds  for  their  re- 
lief increase.  It  is  also  true  that  relief 
thus  received  from  artificial  sources  is 
more  demoralizing  to  the  recipient  than 
the  same  amount  of  relief  from  the 
natural  sources  of  kinship  and  common 
interest. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  has  for 
a  number  of  years  made  thoughtful 
friends  of  the  poor  deeply  distrust  public 
outdoor  relief,  and  believe  that  even 
when  conscientiously  administered  it 
tends  to  increase  the  evil  it  seeks  to  alle- 
viate. Accordingly,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cities  have  abolished  public  out- 
door relief  altogether — Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  San 
Francisco,  Washington,  and  others. 

This  movement  is  still  going  on.  But 
side  by  side  with  it  has  sprung  up  sud- 
denly another  movement  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  demanding  larger  and  larger 
public  relief  for  more  and  more  people. 
It  is  claimed,  and  justly,  I  believe,  that 
private  philanthropy  has  proved  unequal 
to  the  burden.  But  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates the  demand  is  not  simply  that.  It 
is  a  change  in  the  whole  attitude  toward 
the  functions  and  duties  of  government. 

It  is  increasingly  felt  that  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  is  the  concern  of  gov- 
ernment. Demand  is  made  upon  the  gov- 
ernment, npt  only  to  create  right  general 
conditions  within  which  it  may  be  hoped 
that  all  people  can  prosper,  but  to  deal 
specifically  with  those  individuals  who 
are  unable  to  adjust  themselves.  We  see 
this  idea  strongly  developing  in  the 
movements  for  probation,  for  special 
education,  for  various  kinds  of  medical 
care.  The  conviction  earlier  mentioned 
is  gaining  ground  that  the  causes  of 
poverty  are  so  largely  social  that  or- 
ganized society  as  a  whole  must  grapple 
with  the  problem  and  must  pay  the  price 
for  the  care  of  those  individuals  now 
suffering. 

And  so  we  find  group  after  group 
being  added  with  startling  rapidity  to 
those  already  dependent  upon  public 
funds.  We  hear  of  old-age  pensions, 
mothers'  pensions,  pensions  for  the 
blind,  free  lunches  for  school  children, 
special  allowances  to  withdraw  working 
mothers  from  industry  before  child-birth 
— and  I  know  not  what  other  special 
benefits.  One  stands  almost  aghast  be- 
fore those  demands,  especially  in  view  of 
the  history  of  public  outdoor  relief  al- 
ready cited. 

Must  one  then  join  the  ranks  of  the 
reactionaries  and  try  to  stem  the  tide? 
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In  the  first  place,  I  am  convinced  that 
that  can  not  be  done,  that  something  has 
started  that  can  not  be  stopped,  though 
it  may  perhaps  be  directed 

But  in  the  second  place,  I  am  myself 
convinced  that  something  new  has  really 
come  which  modifies  past  experience  and 
gives  ground  for  new  hope  that  these 
things  can  be  done  with  good  and  not 
evil,  effect.  That  new  thing  is  the  spirit 
and  the  method  of  personal  social  ser- 
vice which  seeks  to  deal  helpfully  and 
constructively,  case  by  case,  with  the 
needy  individual. 

Under  the  old  method  of  public  poor 
relief — and  unfortunately,  still  the  al- 
most universal  method  of  county  com- 
missioners— there  was  merely  a  dole  of 
material  relief,  coal  or  groceries  or  rent, 
when  the  family  seemed  sufficiently 
destitute.  There  was  no  attempt  made 
to  seek  out  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and 
change  it — no  effort  to  see  that  the  per- 
son had  medical  aid,  or  more  suitable 
emplo3rment,  or  personal  instruction,  or 
legal  help  to  escape  a  loan  shark,  or  dis- 
cipline, or  whatever  the  case  required 
There  might  be  an  attempt  to  compel 
legally  responsible  relatives  to  assume 
their  obligation  of  support,  but  there  was 
no  attempt  to  secure  the  sympathetic  help 
and  counsel  of  friend  or  church  or  rela- 
tive. In  short,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
understand  the  individual  and  lift  him 
out  of  his  condition. 

That  sort  of  personal  service  to  the 
poor  is  the  special  contribution  that 
has  been  made  by  charity  organiza- 
tion societies.  Many  people  feel  that 
such  individual  treatment  can  not 
be  hoped  for  in  relief  work  under  public 
administration.  It  is,  however,  now 
being  given  and  the  necessity  for  it  rec- 
ognized in  other  departments  of  public 
administration  that  deal  with  people  out 
of  proper  adjustment — by  probation 
officers,  by  school  attendance  officers,  by 
health  department  nurses.  Is  it  not 
equally  possible  in  relief  work? 

The  burden  of  this  paper  is  that  only 
in  constructive,  individual,  case-by-case 
treatment  lie  the  hope  and  safety  of  pub- 
lic outdoor  relief.  Public  relief  we  have, 
and  are  going  to  have  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  with  wondrous  and  dangerous 
and  expensive  ramifications.  Unless 
there  is  careful  effort  with  each  in- 
dividual to  change  his  condition,  it  be- 
comes a  mere  blindly  administered 
opiate,  to  which  its  users  become  ad- 
dicted and  their  last  estate  is  worse  than 
the  first,  while  the  taxpayers  pay  the  bill. 
With  persona]  service  to  each  individual 
case,  wonderful  and  far-reaching  possi- 
bilities of  good  open  before  us. 

Let  me  give  one  example  of  what  I 
mean  by  individual  case  work.  A  family 
was  reported  to  a  charitable  society  as 
destitute — frail  mother,  four  very  small 
children,  father  out  of  work  and  gen- 
erally worthless.  A  visit  found  the 
family  in  a  wretched  dark,  rear  basement 
tenement,  cold  and  hungry,  everything 


about  as  bad  as  possible,  all  accounts  of 
the  man  about  as  bad  as  possible.  He 
wouldn't  work  when  he  could ;  he  abused 
and  neglected  his  family.  He  had  already 
been  brought  into  court  for  non-support, 
but  it  seemed  to  have  done  no  good. 

Now  the  man  had  two  brothers.  The 
wife  said  it  was  no  use  to  see  them,  for 
they  were  poor  themselves  and  already 
worn  out  and  disgusted,  and  unwilling  to 
do  anything  more.  But  the  visitor  went 
to  see  them,  and  found  them  as  described. 
They  had  helped  all  they  could,  they  had 
labored  over  their  brother  and  found  him 
jobs,  but  they  had  come  to  the  end  of 
their  resources,  and  they  could  not,  they 
would  not  do  anything  more. 

But  through  the  discussion,  the  visitor, 
eager  for  some  clew  to  explain  and  help 
the  situation,  caught  the  note  of  exas- 
perated, humiliated  perplexity.  They 
could  not  understand  how  their  brother 
could  behave  so.  He  did  not  use  to  act 
that  way.  This  raised  the  question  how 
he  used  to  act,  and  when  and  why  he 
seemed  to  change.  A  visit  to  the  church 
of  which  he  was  a  member  brought  the 
same  idea.  They  had  labored  with  him 
until  they  had  lost  all  patience.  But  he 
seemed  a  decent  man  when  they  first 
knew  him. 

And  so,  by  a  persevering  investigation 
that  sought  to  understand  the  trouble, 
the  visitor  became  convinced  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  that  man  and 
perhaps  he  was  not  quite  himself.  Next 
the  services  of  an  alienist  were  secured. 
But  then  to  get  the  man  to  the  doctor. 
He  never  could  be  found  He  refused  to 
meet  appointments.  Finally,  one  morn- 
ing the  visitor  got  to  his  house  before  he 
could  finish  breakfast,  and  somehow  with 
the  help  of  the  wrfe  persuaded  him  that 
he  needed  to  see  a  doctor,  and  stayed 
cheerfully  by  until  she  got  him  there. 
The  doctor  pronounced  him  insane  and 
persuaded  him  to  go  as  a  voluntary  pa- 
tient to  the  State  Insane  Asylum. 

Then  the  whole  atmosphere  changed. 
The  visitor  retumjsd  to  tell  the  brothers, 
who  became  all  sympathy.  She  went 
with  the  man  to  arrange  about  the  legal 
papers.  The  church  friend  was  seen  and 
agreed  to  take  the  journey  with  the  man 
to  see  him  safely  into  the  asylum.  Then 
the  brothers  and  the  society  conferred 
about  the  family,  seeking  plans  for  liv- 
ing, for  work,  for  care  of  the  children. 
The  eager  efforts  of  one  of  the  brothers 
were  first  successful.  He  found  a  well- 
located  place  where  the  wife  could  earn 
an  excellent  heated  apartment  by  doing 
the  jani tress  work.  The  society  was  able 
to  give  her  some  other  opportunities  for 
incidental  work,  and  the  brothers  pro- 
vided the  rest. 

Now  the  material  relief  given  by  the 
society  in  this  case  was  almost  neg- 
ligible, perhaps  one-half  a  ton  of  coal 
and  a  couple  of  grocery  orders.  I  do  not 
remember  exactly;  probably  $6  would 
cover  it.  The  cost  of  the  service  must 
have  been  at  least  three  times  as  much. 


But  $6  would  have  fed  and  warmed  thei: 
bodies  for  a  few  days  and  then  left  then 
as  cold  and  hungry  as  before,  the  situa- 
tion growing  daily  more  desperate,  the 
continued  need  of  coal  and  groceries 
daily  greater.  The  $18  worth  of  service 
made  them  independent  of  further 
charity,  gave  to  a  man  still  young,  and 
with  a  very  young  family,  the  chance  for 
mental  and  physical  and  moral  regenen 
tion,  restored  broken  family  ties,  an 
surrounded  those  helpless,  distracto: 
people  with  all  the  resourcefulness  iu 
affection  and  financial  ability  of  their 
entire  natural  connection. 

It  is  only  work  of  that  sort  and  spiri: 
that  can  safeguard  a  public  relief  fund 
and  save  from  worse  demoralization  th( 
people  who  must  appeal  for  relief.  I 
believe  that  this  is  peculiarly  true  of 
those  newly  developing  forms  of  reliei 
like  the  mothers'  pensions,  which  deliber 
ately  aim  to  remove  the  stigma  of  depeo 
dency  from  the  recipients. 

A  year's  experience  in  administratioo 
of  mothers'  pensions  has  seemed  to  me  to 
show  two  things:  first,  that  great  num 
bers  of  people  who  would  not  apply  for 
ordinary  relief  and  never  should  apph 
for  relief  at  all,  do  apply  for  the  pension 
second,  that  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
easier  to  apply  for  the  pension  than  for 
other  relief  and  seems  more  dignified 
to  do  so  does  bring  applications  frox 
mothers  who  sthould  have  been  receivinf 
help  but  who  are  still  bravely  struggling 
to  perform  the  unnatural  and  impossible 
task  of  being  both  father  and  mother, 
but  at  a  cost  to  themselves  and  their 
children  heavier  than  the  state  can  safe 
ly  permit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  i 
special  public  fund  recognizing  just  thit 
type  of  need  does  make  possible  a  far 
reaching  preventive  protective  woik  that 
can  only  so  be  done.  Therefore,  I  b^ 
lieve  in  public  pensions  for  destitute 
widowed  mothers.  But  it  will  take  vtn 
careful  case-by-case  work  both  to  meei 
the  excessive  demand  upon  such  fund 
and  to  see  that  the  money  when  ex* 
pended  is  really  effective  in  giving  to  the 
children  such  home  and  care  as  the 
state  should  properly  maintain. 

A  warning  is  now  being  persistent!) 
sounded  through  the  country  that  these 
extensions  of  the  relief  functions  of  gor 
emment  will  only  serve  to  delay  effort 
to  remove  the  need  for  relief — such  as 
insurance  measures  and  health  and  is- 
dustrial-accidents  legislation.  True,  i' 
there  is  merely  a  pouring  out  of  reliei 
to  quiet  the  pain  of  need.  But  again  > 
say  that  good  case-work  is  the  only  sal- 
vation—case-work that  can  give  a  broai 
knowledge  of  facts  and  a  possibility  of 
true  interpretation. 

At  a  national  conference  of  charities 
in  1910,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  read  > 
paper  on  "Industrial  Accidents  and  Wbc 
Bears  the  Cost"  It  was  a  statemoit  ot 
facts  drawn  from  the  records  of  ccrtaif 
charity  organization  societies.  It  seemec 
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to  me  that  every  person  who  heard  those 
figures  of  family  after  family  broken 
and  cast  upon  charity  must  henceforth 
be  bound  to  work  for  legislation  to  pre- 
vent such  accidents  and  to  place  back 
upon  the  industry  the  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  pensioning  widowed 
mothers  stands  clearly  out,  with  the  facts 
accurately  known  and  thoughtfully  in- 
terpreted, it  reasonably  ought  to  lead 
taxpayers  to  that  same  exclamation  with 
which  Mrs,  Florence  Kelley  electrified  a 
:onference  considering  widows'  needs — 
'But  why  have  widows?" 

Why,  indeed,  spend  thousands  in  relief 
if  the  causes  of  the  need  are  carefully 
malyzed  and  shown  to  be  preventable? 
The  day  of  the  budget  exhibit  is  at  hand ! 
A  relief  office,  public  or  private,  is  the 
^eat  social  laboratory  into  which  come 
for  study  all  the  ills  of  the  present  social 
system.  If  the  work  c^n  be  well  enough 
lone,  the  facts  carefully  enough  gathered 
ind  interpreted,  public  responsibility  for 
iie  work  and  the  cost  ought  to  be  a 
powerful  force,  not  to  delay  but  to 
lasten  needed  community  action. 

But  this  sort  of  constructive  case-by- 
rase  work,  which  I  have  set  forth  as  the 
>nly  means  of  saving  the  good  and 
iverting  the  evil  of  public  relief,  is  an 
ihnost  new  adventure  in  public  poor 
relief.  The  officials  are  not  yet  equipped 
:o  do  it  It  seems  an  expensive  method, 
rhere  are  still  many  people  who  would 
:ry  out  regarding  such  cases  as  the  one 
ited,  "It  took  $3  to  give  $1  away !" — for- 
retting  that  the  $3  service  was  the  real 


charity  that  saved  the  situation  and  the 
$1  groceries  were  an  incidental  expense 
along  the  way. 

If  such  work  is  to  be  done  at  all  by  the 
public  office  it  can  be  done  only  as  the 
generous  public-spirited  citizens  make  it 
possible,  by  holding  up  the  ideal,  by  mak- 
ing an  effective  demand  for  such  work, 
and  by  giving  personal  service  to  further 
it.  No  relief  agency  that  undertakes , to 
vanquish  the  ills  that  beset  any  family 
can  accomplish  much  if  it  attempts  like 
Mowgli  to  "hunt  in  the  jungle  alone." 
The  difficulties  are  too  many,  the  paths 
too  intricate. 

Least  of  all  is  any  public  department 
as  yet  prepared  to  care  single-handed  for 
any  family  in  distress.  It  needs  the  help 
of  benevolent  individuals  to  do  friendly 
visiting  and  endless  errands  of  mercy,  to 
serve  on  advisory  committees.  It  needs 
the  help  of  benevolent  organizations  to 
give  all  manner  of  specialized  service, 
nursing  the  sick,  caring  for  children,  in- 
structing ignorant  mothers,  advising  on 
troublous  legal  matters.  It  needs  help  at 
innumerable  points  where  its  own 
means  of  service  is  lacking,  in  money, 
institution^,  workers,  and  wisdom.  And 
it  is  only  by  such  co-operation  of  the  best 
people  that  the  work  of  any  public  relief 
office  can  be  kept  steady  and  permanent ; 
else  it  may  be  thrown  off  into  space  by 
the  next  turn  of  the  political  wheel. 

The  social  problems  of  a  public  out- 
door relief  department  are  only  the  pro- 
blems of  any  agency  that  has  to  deal 
with  needy  persons — thorough  investiga- 


tion that  seeks  to  discover  the  real  needs 
and  resources,  co-operation  with  all 
helpful  forces,  individual  or  organized, 
and  patient,  persistent,  thoughtful  treat- 
ment. 

When  these  same  problems  come 
under  public  administration,  they  become 
more  intense  and  difficult,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  more  disastrous  and 
far-reaching.  I  believe,  however,  that 
they  must  and  can  be  met. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  my  thesis — 
that  all  public  outdoor  relief  is  dan- 
gerous, and  peculiarly  those  new  forms 
which  make  application  easy  and  seek  to 
remove  all  stigma  of  dependency;  that^ 
nevertheless,  public  outdoor  relief  we 
have  and  will  long  continue  to  have ;  that 
public  outdoor  relief  is  necessary  and  a 
matter  of  social  justice,  and  that  through 
its  various  forms  there  may  be  the  finest 
and  most  wide-spread  prevention  of 
wrong  and  suffering;  that  further- 
more the  dangers  can  be  averted 
and  the  good  secured  only  by  the 
most  thorough  and  constructive  deal- 
ing with  case  by  case;  that  even  so 
it  can  only  be  kept  within  bounds  as  the 
results  of  such  work  are  carefully 
studied  and  made  a  basis  of  effort  to 
change  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions which  contributed  to  the  need; 
and,  finally,  that  all  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  as  the  best  thought  and 
efforts  of  public  spirited  individuals  and 
social  agencies  are  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem  together  to  make  the  work 
sane  and  effective  and  lasting. 


THE  OLD  COMMANDMENTS 

Esther  Mobton  Smith  * 


WE  scarce  dare  think,  we  scarce  know  what  to  pray, 
The  horror  of  this  blood-Iust  in  the  world 
Sickens  the  heart,  as  day  still  follows  day 
And  war's  fierce  lightnings  ruthlessly  are  hurled. 
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The  heritag'e  come  down  to  us  of  old. 
Tested  by  suflfering  and  stress  and  years, 

The  faith  our  fathers  gave  us — ^will  it  hold 
Before  this  agony  of  blood  and  tears? 

[s  he  omnipotent,  the  God  of  Peace, 
Yet  suffers  carnage  that  appals  the  soul, 

Speaks  not  the  word,  bids  not  the  slaughter  cease, 
While  tens  of  thousands  pay  the  daily  toll  ? 


Brothers,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  brothers,  still,  though  only  met  to  slay, 

Have  we  upheld  the  land  that  gave  us  birth. 
And  bid  her  seek  the  high  and  God-like  way ; 

Quickened  her  righteousness  and  love  of  truth 
Striven  in  her  strife  for  kingly  self-control. 

Helped  her  to  jguide  the  glory  of  her  youth. 
Out  of  the  sins  that  blast  a  nation 's  soul  f 


Still  stand  the  old  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
*'Thou  Shalt  not  covet, *'  and  **Thou  shalt  not  kill,'' 

Yet  all  too  swiftly,  turn  we  to  the  sword. 
And  all  too  fiercely  covet,  where  we  will. 

Father  and  God,  of  nations  and  of  men. 

Against  thy  laws  we've  sinned  and  madly  striven; 
Through  blood  and  battle,  bring  us  back  again, 

Back  to  the  old  commandments  thou  hast  given. 


TWO 
GERMANS 
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^AR  haa  rivsB  tha  tfreat  workintf  ola** 
party  >■>  Gcrmaay.  How  it*  memben 
have  mpondad  to  the  appeal  of  the  father* 
land  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  tateraalionaliim 
and  peaoc  oo  the  other,  it  penonified  in  the 
•land  taken  by  two  Sooialiat  leader*,  fallow' 
memben  ot  the  Rwohtlaf. 


KARL    UEBKMECBT 


I^ARL  Liebkneohl,  whoae  tolilary  "No,"  laat  Deoam- 
'-^  her,  rang  round  the  world;  an  appreointion  by  William 
Bnlliah  Walling,  author  ol  The  Larger  Aipeota  oi  Sooialiam, 
Frogrei*ivl>i>i  and  After,  etc.  In  Mareh  he  again  railed  hU 
voice  in  protait,  and  the  Copenhagen  VoilUkat  *i*ert*  he  hai 
been  placed  under  military  ■urveillanoc.  He  ii  not  to  write  or 
attend  public  meetingi,  excepting  the  Reichiteg  and  Landtag. 


LUDWIG  Prank,  who  died  al  the  Ironl ; 
by  Gerhart  von  Sehulxa-Gacramitz,  profet*or  of  tor 
nomioi,  Univcnity  ol  Freiburg,  membar  ot  the  RdobMU 
from  Freiburg,  who  himiell  went  to  the  front  ai  avohiDtccr. 
tranilatad  from  the  FraiJ^mttr  ZeUuag,  by  Edward  A.  Bi'K' 
ly  of  the  Interlaken  School,  La  Pone,  Ind. 


i 


KARL  Licbknecht  gained  the  at- 
tention of  ihe  whole  civiliied 
world  by  his  courageous  "No" 
in  the  Reichstag  on  December 
2,  when  the  Kaiser  for  a  second  time  de- 
manded popular  support  in  financing  (hi' 

Liebknecht  was  noi  all  together  alone, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed.  With  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  112  social- 
ist members,  fourteen  other  Socialists 
were  intentionally  absent  from  the  ses- 
sion. How  many  were  in  complete 
agreement  with  Liebknecht  as  to  the 
war,  cannot  be  stated;  for  the  most 
courageous  part  of  Liebknecht's  action 
was  not  his  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment but  his  violation  of  socialist  party 
discipline,  an  act  in  which  the  other 
fourteen  were  unwilling  to  follow  him. 
Mor  must  Liebknecht  be  taken  as 
an  innovator  in  the  socialist  party.  On 
the  contrary,  he  represents  the  tradi- 
tional internationalism  and  revolution- 
ary anti-militarism  which  dominated  it 
for  fifty  years  and  began  to  break  up 
only  one  year  before  the  present  war. 
His  principles  and  policies  are  identical 
with  those  of  his  famous  father,  Wil- 
helm  Liebknecht,  who  as  long  as  he  lived 
shared  with  Bebcl  the  political  leader- 
ship of  the  party.  So  when  the  socialist 
Reichstag  group  condemned  him  for  his 
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ICarl  Liebknecht 

Jij-  Wmiam  English  Walling 


action  on  December  2,  he  defended  him- 
self as  follows: 

"I  voted  against  the  war  credits  be- 
cause according  to  my  conviction  they 
were  sharply  opposed  not  only  to  the 
interest  of  the  proletariat,  but  to  the 
program  of  the  party  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  international  socialist  congresses, 
and  because  the  socialist  Reichstag 
group  has  no  right  to  demand  a  viola- 
tion of  the  program  and  of  party  resolu- 
tions." 

In  passing,  it  must  be  noted  that  ap- 
liroximatcly  one-third  of  the  executive 
eommiltcc  of  the  Reichstag  group  re- 
fused to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
condemning:  Liebknecht  for  his  violation- 
of  party  discipline.  The  fact  that  such 
a  violation  is  not  altogether  unheard 
of  in  the  party,  indicates  that  approxim- 
ately one-third  is  ready  to  go  to  very 
great  lengths  to  support  Liebknecht. 

In  trying  to  suppress  Liebknecht,  the 
socialist  party  machine  will  doubtless 
meet  Ihe  same  difficulties  as  has  the 
German    government,    which    has    been 


persecutitig  him  lor  years.  LieM 
is  a  conservative  radical ;  a  brilliini'J 
esiremely  systematic  and  cautious  W 
yer,  with  a  large  practice  amongj 
people,  and  the  highest  reputalioo  « 
friends  and  enemies  alike.  The  H 
nient  has  persecuted  him  because  ht  * 
been  the  most  formidable  leader  ami' 
ganizer  of  the  an ti -militarist  movooaj 
but  it  has  only  been  able  to  W* 
him  once,  and  then  only  by  the  iw*"1 
traprdinary  stretching  even  of  '1" 
tremely  severe  German  law. 

Liebknecht's  position  must  be  pr(^ 
cd  systematically,  to  be  understood"^, 
full   importance.  I 

First  of  all,  he  is  simply  "^'^'H 
the  work  of  his  father,  and  of  lhe«ij 
ist  partv  of  a  few  years  ago  wHi*'] 
entirelv'  of  his  father's  opinion.  * 
helm  Liebknecht  was  an  inlernaMH 
opposed  to  all  compromise.  He  "'^ 
a  labor  unionist  like  Bebcl,  in"n 
primarily  in  labor  legislation  anii'i 
views  circumscribed  in  very  large  "^ 
ure  bv  the  horizon  of  his  own  """^ 
In  the  war  of  1870,  for  examplt,  ^ 
knecht  wished,  like  his  son  todi^ 
vole  against  the  war  loan,  but  b«^ 
of    Rebel's    objections,   they  f 

■specialized"  on  a'nti-militarisir  , 

Thk  BrirviT,  ApHI  ■'  ^ 


■ided  lo  abstain  from  voting  at  ai 
Ever  since  his  early  youth  Liet 


Two  Germans 
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fias  made  a  study  of  militarism  and  the 
means  to  combat  it,  and  he  has  become 
a  master  of  the  practical  methods  nec- 
essary for  such  work  in  semi-absolute 
Germany  and  absolute  Prussia.  His  an- 
ti-militarism has  been  carried  on  largely 
through  the  organization  of  German 
youth  for  the  purposes  of  general  cul- 
ture. Anti-militarism  could  not  be 
directly  taught;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  all  teaching  on  a  higher 
plane  led  naturally  in  that  direction,  and 
the  socialist  leaders  of  these  educational 
organizations  did  not  neglect  their  op- 
portunities. They  are  accordingly  the 
subject  of  ceaseless,  petty  persecutions 
by  the  government,  often  of  the  most 
incredibly  outrageous  character. 

Having  led  in  this  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous work  for  twenty  years,  Karl 
Liebknecht  is  the  ideal  of  the  majority 
of  the  younger  German  Socialists.  If  a 
vote  were  taken  there  would  be  little 
question  that  he  would  get  at  least  half 
of  the  suffrages  of  socialists  under  mid- 
dle age,  though  it  is  possible  that  his 
brilliant  opponent,  Frank,  who  was  killed 
while  a  volunteer  in  the  present  war, 
might  have  divided  the  vote  evenly  with 
him. 

f    lEBKNECHT  first  came  before  the 
world  at  the  time  of  his  prosecu- 
tion for  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet, 
Anti'MiHiarismus.    It  need  not  be  said 
that  Liebknecht  by  no  means  endorses  the 
insurrectionary    militarism    of    Gustave 
Hervc.     He  believes  the  general  strike 
at  the  beginning  of  a  war  to  be   al- 
together the  most  costly  and  least  prom- 
ising   method    of    fighting    militarisnt 
There    was    nothing    seditious    in    the 
pamphlet.    But  Liebknecht  went  just  as 
far  as  the  German  law  allows.    He  was 
logical,  vigorous,  and  bitter.    There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  real  reason  why 
he  was  forced  to  spend  a  year  as  a 
political  prisoner  was  not  because  of  any 
real  or  technical  violation  of  the  law, 
but  because  of  the  successful  manner  in 
which  he  had  exposed  the  bloodthirsty 
intentions  of  the  ruling  classes  to  use 
the  army  to  repress  any  republican  or 
democratic  movement.    He  quoted  from 
the  memoirs  of  some  German  of  high 
position,   a   conversation   between   Bis- 
marck and  the  present  Kaiser,  approxim- 
ately as  follows:    The  Kaiser  had  said 
that  he  intended  to  make  no  momentary 
concessions  to  democracy  as  his  grand- 
father had  made  in  1848.    Bismarck  an- 
swered that  if  he  did  make  any  such 
concessions,  it  would   be  necessary  to 
wade  up  to  his  knees  in  blood  to  put 
the    popular    movement    down    again. 
Thtsc  arc  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
Li«kknecht  pamphlet. 

'^  reader  will  want  to  know  why 
the  Toonger  Liebknecht  has  "spedal- 
f zed"  in  anti-militarism.  Is  it  because 
the  world  is  his  country  and  he  is  more 
interested  in  all  nations  than  in  any  one? 
Undoubtedly  Liebknecht  is  a  genuine 
5»nd  ardent  internationalist,  but  it  may 


be  questioned  if  this  is  the  bottom  of  his 
thought  In  fighting  against  militarism, 
Liebknecht  is  also  fighting  in  the  most 
effective  way  monarchy,  nobility,  bu- 
reaucracy, clericalism,  landlordism — ^in 
a  word,  the  whole  social  system  of  Ger- 
many. 

Even  in  his  method  of  fighting  war, 
Liebknecht  is  but  applying  one  of  the 
traditional  principles  of  the  German  So- 
cialists. In  the  party  press  and  party 
congresses  it  has  been  stated  on  count- 
less occasions  that  the  struggle  of  the 
German  people  against  the  highly  ef- 
ficient and  agressive  despotism  that  op- 
presses them  is  hopeless  unless  help  is 
secured  from  without  It  has  been  free- 
ly stated  publicly,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently in  private,  that  the  best  hope  lay 
in  the  probability  that  as  socialism  grew 
more  and  more  powerful,  the  govern- 
ment would  become  desperate  and  would 
hurl  Germany  into  war,  which — ^pro- 
vided the  government  were  not  victori- 
ous— ^would  result  in  revolution. 

This  threat  was  made  by  Bebel  at  the 
International  Socialist  Congress  of 
Stuttgart,  in  1907,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  position  of  the  whole  of 
the  international  movement  at  the  special 
International  Congress  held  at  Basel  in 
1912,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Balkan 
war  into  a  general  European  conflagra- 
tion. 

I  shall  indicate  only  the  leading  points 
of  Liebknecht's  celebrated  declaration 
on  December  2.  He  declared  that  Ger- 
many for  many  years  has  been  "the  ac- 
complice of  Czarism  and  the  model  of 
political  backwardness";  that  the  war 
was  in  no  sense  a  war  of  defense,  but 
was  "mutually  fostered  by  German  and 
Austrian  war  parties  in  the  darkness  of 
semi-absolutism  and  secret  diplomacy  in 
order  to  steal  a  march  on  the  adversary." 

It  might  appear,  then,  that  Liebknecht 
takes  the  position  of  the  Socialists  of 
France  and  Belgium — ^that  this  is  a  war 
against  German  militarism.  But  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  he  specifically  repudi- 
ates that  view  in  his  declaration  and  at- 
tributes the  war  on  both  sides  to  the  de- 
sire of  capitalists  of  all  great  nations 
for  new  markets  and  fields  of  invest- 
ment. Moreover  Liebknecht  favors  im- 
mediate peace,  which  would  undoubted- 
ly mean  a  return  to  the  status  quo  that 
existed  before  the  war,  another  point  on 
which  the  Socialists  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium would  refuse  to  agree  with  him. 

TpO  what  then  is  due  the  extraordinary 
importance  of  the  Liebknecht  posi- 
tion? It  is  due,  not  to  his  conclusions, 
which  are  forced  upon  him  by  circum- 
stances in  which  even  the  revolutionary 
Socialists  of  Germany  find  themselves, 
but  to  the  extremely  radical  character  of 
his  opposition  to  his  government  He  is 
for  immediate  peace,  but  he  is  ready  to 
aid  in  the  process  of  forcing  the  Ger- 
man government  to  make  that  peace. 
This  can  only  mean  that  he  is  fully 
prepared  that  his  government  should  re- 


ceive a  moral  defeat — though,  of  course, 
he  does  not  want  it  to  be  so  overwhel- 
ming as  seriously  to  injure  the  German 
people. 

It  is  also  beyond  question  that  he 
shares  a  view,  privately  expressed  by 
many  German  Socialists  that  it  is  de- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  that  Germany  should  win 
against  Russia,  but  lose  against  Eng- 
land and  France.  German  leaders  even 
better  known  that  Liebknecht  have  ex- 
pressed this  hope,  and  I  am  able  to  guar- 
antee the  truth  of  this  report  on  the 
most  absolute  authority — though,  natur- 
ally, I  am  unable  to  mention  the  names 
or  to  say  definitely  whether  this  is  also 
Liebknecht's  view. 

LlEBKNECHT'S  tremendous  "No" 
in  the  Reichstag  has  gained  the 
most  currency  abroad,  but  his  work  in  the 
Prussian  Landtag  has  perhaps  had  even 
more  influence  in  Germany.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  October  22,  1914,  he  was  able  to 
carry  only  half  of  the  10  members  with 
him  in  his  demonstrative  protest  against 
the  government;  but  in  the  Landtag 
meeting  of  February  9,  the  ten  socialist 
members  were  unanimous  in  declaring: 
"We  know  that  this  war  is  not  desired  by 
the  people  in  any  of  the  countries  par- 
ticipating in  it."  And  when  the  conserv- 
ative leader  said  something  about  the 
unanimity  of  the  German  people,  Lieb- 
knecht shouted  that  he  had  no  right  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  the 
Landtag  almost  broke  into  a  riot. 

In  the  session  of  the  Prussian  Land- 
tag on  March  2  these  scenes  continued. 
Liebknecht  declared:  "Democratic  con- 
trol by  the  people  would  have  prevented 
the  war" — and  it  i?  well  known  that  the 
Socialists  were  unanimously  opposed  to 
the  declaration  of  war  to  tht  very  end. 
On  the  following  day,  Vorwaerts  repeat- 
ed the  statement  of  Liebknect,  in  spite 
of  the  censor,  using  his  very  words: 
"Democratic  control  by  the  people  would 
have  prevented  the  war." 

This  reminds  us  once  more  that  Vor- 
waerts, the  official  organ  of  the  party 
and  the  accurate  reflection  of  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  Socialists  of 
Greater  Berlin,  has  supported  Lieb- 
knecht's position  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  supports  it  today,  in  spite  of 
the  protest  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor  Unions, 
which  is  in  control  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  scicialist  party.  Legien. 
the  head  of  the  unions,  has  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  Liebknecht,  but  has 
secured  little  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ledebour,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  party,  has  re- 
signed in  protest  against  the  nationalis- 
tic stand  of  that  body.  The  length  to 
which  the  pro-government  and  pro-war 
faction  has  gone  may  be  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Scheidemann,  who  shares 
with  Haase  the  official  leadership  of  the 
party,  has  declared  publicly  that  such 
people  as  Liebknecht  are  doing  the  work 
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of  spies,  and  has  called  them  a  name, 
■'quertreiber,"  which  is  not  very  far  in 
its  implication  from  the  American  ex- 
pression, "crook." 

It  may  be  seen  that  from  such  hos- 
tilities that  the  party  is  ready  for  a  split. 
In  Wurtemberg,  the  split  has  already  oc- 
curred, the  Stuttgart  organization,  which 
has  passed  a  resolution  publicly  support- 
ing Liebkne<;ht,  being  already  practically 
separated  from  the  organization  of 
Wurtemberg. 

Liebknecht's  stand  not  only  the 
majority  of  the  Socialists  of  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  and  Stuttgart,  but  also  very 
large  minorities  in  other  leading  cities, 
such  as  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Frank- 
fort. Recent  party  votes  have  shown 
the  division  to  be  very  close  in  all  these 
places. 

Highly  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
German  socialist  press  of  America  is 
almost  unanimous  in  its  support  of  Lieb- 
knecht  against  the  rest  of  the  German 
party.  Most  of  these  papers  are  week- 
lies. The  only  daily,  the  New  York 
yolksseitung  has  led  in  the  pro-Lieb- 
knecht     campaign.       The     Milwaukee 


AFTER  the  Battle  of  Saarburg, 
the  French,  who  seemed  at 
first  to  be  retreating,  rallied 
in  that  richly  wooded  moun- 
tain country  known  as  the  French 
Vosges,  which  stretches  out  in  front 
of  the  fortresses  of  Epinal,  Nancy,  and 
Toul. 

By  means  of  fortified  artillery  posts, 
the  French  had  here  made  a  defensive 
line  of  the  first  order,  which  rendered 
our  advance  through  Belgium  an  un- 
avoidable necessity.  The  Germans  ad- 
vanced from  Schirmeck  and  Saarburg 
as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Meurthe. 
They  occupied  Raon  TEtape  and  Bac- 
carat, and  from  there,  advancing  step 
by  step,  attempted  to  cross  the  highland 
which  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Meurthe  and  Mosel.  The  French  pos- 
sessed strong  artillery  posts,  prepared  in 
peace  times,  on  the  farther  bank  of  the 
Mosel,  and  also,  at  places,  on  this  side 
of  the  river.  From  these  posts  they 
rained  shells  and  shrapnel  upon  the  on- 
coming Germans.  Moreover,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  the  district 
through  and  through.  Every  foot  here 
is  being  gained  with  blood. 

From  Baccarat  a  road  leads  westward 
to  the  village  of  Menil,  which  today  is  a 
ruin.  To  the  northwest  of  Menil,  large 
forests  extend,  and  along  the  edge  of 
these,  behind  the  valley  of  the  Mosel, 
lies  Rossoncourt.  It  was  here,  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  during  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy  that  Frank  breathed. his  last. 
He  received  a  wound  in  the  head  which 
was  instantly  fatal. 

At  considerable  personal  risk  our 
soldiers  brought  back  the  body  of  their 
*^«»loved    comrade,    and    performed    the 


Leader,  edited  by  Victor  Berger, — ^the 
majority  of  whose  readers  are  of  Ger- 
man descent — ^has  also  taken  the  Lieb- 
knecht  position.  In  a  recent  editorial, 
the  Leader  declared  that  there  were  un- 
doubted signs  of  a  coming  revolution  in 
Germany  and  other  countries: 

"For  those  who  look  closely  the  first 
real  signs  of  revolution  are  in  sight. 
It  is  not  simply  that  in  Austria  whole 
cities  are  reported  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  mobs  and  that  there  are  wide  signs 
of  revolt  against  war  in  the  great  Ger- 
man social-democracy. 

"In  Germany,  all  socialist  meetings 
in  Hamburg  have  been  forbidden.  Vor- 
waerts  has  been  gagged,  an  anti-war 
daily  established  in  Stuttgart,  half-a- 
dozen  other  social-democratic  organs 
suppressed,  and  Saxony  is  reported  to 
be  under  special  'laws  of  exception,'  by 
which  all  liberty  of  expression  is 
stifled." 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  socialist  daily 
of  New  York,  the  Call,  has  also  en- 
dorsed the  Liebknecht  position,  as  has 
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burial  rites  under  cover  of  night.  The 
grave  could  not  be  reached  yesterday, 
for  at  the  slightest  movement  out  of  the 
woods  or  out  of  the  trenches  just  in 
front,  the  French  would  pour  forth  a 
withering  fire.  An  advance  at  that 
point  on  our  part  would  have  endan- 
gered our  colleagues  entrenched  near 
by.  However,  I  was  able  to  satisfy 
myself  that,  on  the  orders  of  Colonel 
von  Griiter,  Frank's  grave  had  been 
properly  marked.  The  colonel  informed 
me  that  the  grave  was  still  open ;  and  he 
promised  that  as  soon  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  get  near,  he  would  have  the 
pockets  of  the  deceased  searched,  and 
everything   found  sent  to  me. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  gallant  colonel  for  the  care  he  has 
taken  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  grave 
of  that  great  man  of  the  people. 

T  UDWIG  FRANK  dead— the  thought 
of  it  is  scarcely  credible  even  to- 
day. What  was  Frank  when  alive  ?  The 
leader  of  the  German  workers  from 
being  a  party  of  futile  protest  to  a  body 
in  active  participation  in  the  shaping  of 
the  history  of  the  Fatherland. 

Frank's  whole  personality  aided  him 
in  carrying  through  this  great  task:  a 
genial,  penetrating  intelligence.  a 
strong,  purposeful  will  overcoming  all 
obstacles.  He  had  through  and  through 
the  stamp  of  a  great  statesman — an  abil- 


also  the  official  weekly  organ  of  the 
American  party,  the  American  Socialist. 
This  endorsement  of  Liebknecht  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  of  his  re 
peated  and  fearless  statements  that  the 
action  of  the  socialist  party  in  German} 
had  practically  destroyed  the  interna- 
tional socialist  movement  The  inter- 
national, he  says,  "lies  smashed  on  the 
ground."  He  regards  the  old  move 
ment  as  being  destroyed  and  deman6 
the  organization  of  a  new  international 
an  international  of  another  kind  aod 
with  a  different  power  from  that  which 
the  capitalist  powers  shattered  with  such 
ease  in  August" 

The  importance  of  the  stand  taken  br 
Liebknecht  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  German  Socialists  that  suppon 
him  and  his  associates,  lies  in  thdr 
readiness  to  enter  into  an  immediate  life 
and  death  struggle  with  the  German 
ruling  class,  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  critical  moment.  And  in  this  posi- 
tion he  has  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Socialists  of 
every  country  of  the  world — outside  o^ 
Germany  and  Austria. 


ity  to  follow  up  thoughts  with  deed* 
These  thoughts  may  have  been  enter- 
tained by  others;  his  university  course 
at  Freiburg  may  have  been  in  part  r^ 
sponsible  for  them  (I  am  proud  to  bf 
able  to  count  a  Frank  as  one  of  nir 
earliest  pupils) ;  but  it  was  he  who,  with 
a  strong  hand,  drew  the  guide  rope? 
together,  and  brought  order  and  prog- 
ress from  the  confused  medley  of  mef 
and  matters. 

Frank,  beloved  of  the  gods,  of  women 
and  of  the  aging  Bebel,  this  man  with 
the  high,  intellectual  forehead,  with  the 
unruly,  curly  hair  which  so  pleased  thf 
simple  workingman,  had  an  ever-rcadt 
wit,  and  a  biting  sarcasm,  too,  when  be 
needed  them;  and  yet  he  was  of  infinite 
kindness,  and  of  inexhaustible  willing 
ness  to  help  friends,  or,  indeed,  all  who 
needed  help  in  their  struggle  upward*- 
Among  other  things,  he  was  the  father 
of  the  new  proletarian  movement  Hf 
was  reckoned  a  moderate  in  politics. 

His  very  origin  stood  him  in  goc»' 
stead  for  his  lifework.  By  birth  Frani 
was  a  West  German.  His  native  ni^ 
lage,  Nonnenwier,  is  picturesquely  sit- 
uated on  the  ancient  banks  of  the  Uppe^ 
Rhine.  He  was  descended  from  one  oi 
those  old  Jewish  communities  whicb 
have  been  scattered  here  and  there 
along  the  German  Rhine  since  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  which  have  lived  in  per- 
fect peace  with  their  Christian  neigh- 
bors, observing  to  this  day  the  Old  Te5 
tament  customs  and  articles  of  faith. 

Only  he  could  understand  Frank  coir 
pletely  who  knew  his  home  surronm. 
ings — that  home  to  which  he  clung  wit> 
all  his  soul,  his  parents  who  so  admired 
"the  doctor."  to  whom  with   a   lonfri"! 
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heart  he  always  returned  froip  the  great 
outside  world.  To  this  native  environ- 
ment he  owed  the  steadfastness  of  his 
principles,  and  in  large  measure  his 
democratic  tendencies,  his  nearness  to 
the  soil.  There  was  no  trace  in  his 
make  up  of  the  metropolitan  skeptic,  no 
neticulous  refinement,  nothing  deca- 
dent, no  exaggerated  aestheticism. 

His  spiritual  as  well  as  his  physical 
>erson  was  of  massive  proportions;  and 
'or  the  prevailing  aimlessness  and  levity 
)f  Berlin,  W.,  he  had  nothing  but  a  pity- 
ng  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  His  social- 
sm  contained  an  idealistic,  and,  in  the 
ast  analysis  indeed,  almost  a  religious 
mdertone. 

It  was  that  gifted  lady,  Frau  Kultur, 
vhom  Naumann  has  so  splendidly  mem- 
)rialized,  who  gave  Frank  his  first  social 
standing,  who  recognized  the  spark  of 
jcnius  in  the  little  Jewish  advocate,  who 
nspired  him  with  worthy  ambitions, 
)rought  him  into  the  society  of  in- 
ellectual  people,  and  made  him  a  man 
)f  the  world.  Henceforth  Frank  moved 
IS  easily  about  the  halls  of  the  great 
world  as  he  did  in  proletarian  circles — 
in  the  former  places  stared  at  as  a  curi- 
osity; in  the  latter,  loved  and  wor- 
shipped by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Frank  was  a  true  son  of  Baden.  On 
the  soil  of  this  liberal  state  he  battled 
for  its  traditions  of  freedom  handed 
down  from  the  earliest  times.  It  was 
Jierc  he  learned  to  accept  gradual  prog- 
-ess  towards  an  ultimate  goal.  His  final 
)bjective  was  to  endow  the  extreme  ten- 
rts  of  the  classical  philosophy  of  Ger- 
nany,  Marx'  socialism  among  others, 
vith  reason  in  place  of  chance,  with 
)rganization  in  place  of  anarchy. 

In  working  for  these  ends  he  became 
»nvinced  that  the  labor  movement  in 
!krmany  without  middle-class  liberal- 
sm,  no  less  than  without  social  democ- 
acy.  was  powerless.  Therefore  Frank 
md  I  never  tried  to  convert  one  an- 
rther.  Frank  welcomed  every  truly  lib- 
Tal  movement  in  liberalism  no  less  glad- 
y  than  he  welcomed  every  politically 
}ractical  tendency  within  the  ranks  of 
abor. 

His  first  desire  in  home  politics  was 
he  reformation  of  Prussia.  The  prov- 
nces  east  of  the  Elb  were  to  be  put  upon 
I  democratic  basis ;  they  were  to  be  lib- 
eralised in  accordance  with  the  inmost 


dictates  of  his  German  h^ait,  and,  in- 
deed, as  the  great  Prussian  reformers 
themselves  wanted  it. 

A  most  important  and  urgent  need  he 
believed  to  be  a  popular  reform  of  the 
Prussian  suffrage.  To  attain  this,  he 
himself  recommended  the  most  radical 
means,  if  they  promised  success;  such 
as  the  political  strike,  carefully  pre- 
pared, limited  to  Prussia,  and  sudden- 
ly  set  in  motion  in  different  localities. 
But  this  idea  has  vanished  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  It  will  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible to  withhold  this  most  elementary 
of  all  political  rights  from  the  heroes 
returning  from  the  front  wounded  and 
having  gone  through  unknown  hard- 
ships, sacrifice  and  privation. 

Frank  was  thoroughly  practical  in  all 
his  work  for  the  Empire.  He  was  an 
indispensable  member  of  any  parliamen- 
tary commission  that  had  something  of 
real  importance  on  hand.  Again  and 
again  he  brought  matters  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  possible.  Many  a 
privy  councilor  was  secretly  helped  by 
him,  and  many  an  officer  of  the  general 
staff.  He  piloted  many^  a  clause  to 
the  statute  book.  In  many  a  hopeless 
wrangle  he  spoke  the  rallying  word. 
Devotion  and  an  earnest,  incorruptible 
handling  of  affairs  are  happily  every- 
where present  in  our  public  life. 

Sound  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in 
abundance  in  our  governmental  circles. 
Our  administrative  machinery  functions 
splendidly,  but  Frank  towered  above  all 
through  his  transcendant  ability. 

JN  the  recent  catastrophe  that  has  be- 
fallen Germany,  Frank  perceived  the 
issues  from  the  first.  Everything  he  had 
fought  for  all  his  life  was  in  jeopardy. 
"If  we  are  beaten,"  he  said  to  me,  "only 
one  thing  will  be  possible  for  the  Ger- 
man workman — emigration."  There- 
fore everything,  including  the  whole 
force  of  the  labor  movement,  had  to  be 
directed  towards  victory. 

It  is  Frank  we  must  thank  for  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  social  democratic 
party,  and  hence  of  the  Reichstag,  con- 
cerning the  war  and  war  measures  in 
the  memorable  session  of  August  4.  He 
worked  untiringly  on  the  preceding  lob- 
bies. Having  secured  the  support  of  his 
party,  Frank  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
energies  to  his  fatherland.  A  few  days 
after  Parliament  had  voted,  Frank,  who 


as  second-class  reservist,  might  have 
stayed  at  home,  went  to  the  front, — 
and  to  his  death. 

Just  a  day  before  he  fell  I  met  him  by 
an  incredible  chance  on  the  road  to 
Baccarat.  "Germany  at  war  with 
Czarism  (his  sympathies  went  out  to 
France,  caught  in  the  trap  of  Slavic 
vassalage)  fights  for  civilization. 
France,  fully  conquered,  is  to  be  freed 
from  her  alliance  by  liberal  terms  of 
peace,  and  eventually,  if  possible,  to  be 
won  over.  England  must  be  pursued  in 
her  alliance  with  Russia;  she  is  doomed 
to  shipwreck  through  her  deep  duplic- 
ity." 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  we 
entertained  as  comrades  in  uniform  on 
the  highway  to  Baccarat  on  September 
2,  1914.  Through  his  numerous  relation- 
ships with  France,  Frank  could  have 
helped  more  than  any  other  man  at  the 
right  moment  to  bring  these  projects  to 
pass. 

What  is  Frank  in  death  ?  His  fall  was 
glorious  like  that  of  Lassalle's,  but  purer, 
greater,  more  heroic.  Lassalle  fell  in 
the  interests  of  a  beautiful  woman. 
Frank  fell  for  that  which,  next  to 
heaven,  is  dearer  than  all  prized  things 
of  this  world — he  fell  for  the  nation, 
a  nation  such  as  Fichte  imagined  it. 

The  populace  of  Mannheim  wildly  ac- 
claimed this  idolized  man  of  the  people 
with  cries  of  "Happy  return!"  as  he 
marched  away.  The  grave  in  the  Vosges 
woods  may  hold  the  deceased,  as  does 
that  of  Lassalle,  but  his  spirit  will  re- 
turn to  work  powerfully  and  grapple 
with  things  about  it. 

Frank  leaves  his  party  a  legacy,  and 
his  death  lays  upon  it  the  duty  of  becom- 
ing the  great  national  labor  party,  and 
as  such  of  taking  upon  itself  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  not  merely 
of  a  class,  but  of  the  whole  German  peo- 
ple. But  his  voice  in  the  "chorus  of  the 
spirits,"  calls  us  all  who  loved  him  even 
though  numbered  far  from  the  circles 
of  his  own  party,  to  serve  the  highest 
ideals  of  humanity  through  the  fullest 
sacrifice   for  the   fatherland. 

What  this  faithful,  victorious,  genial 
friend,  ever  ready  with  help  and  kind- 
ness, was  for  me  and  mine,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  say.  To  work  now  for  the 
objects  that  he  held  deaf  can  alone  con- 
sole me. 


DETHRONED 

Edward  H.  Pfeiffee 

Scene :  A  Slum  Street  Time :  Now — and  How 

Much  Longer? 


IT'S  crawly  and  it  reeks  of  mire. 
Its  flesh  is  fishy  to  the  hone. 
It  huddles  near  a  gutter-fire, 
And  sighs,  and  coughs,  and  weeps  alone. 


In  nameless  filth  its  scabhy  feet 
Lie  numb.   ...   Its  soul  is  undefiled. 

Come,  Master,  enter  this  our  street 
Back  to  its  kingdom  lead  this  child. 


The  Quaker  Peace  Position 

By  Rufus  M.  yones 
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Tre  ^-iaicer  i'iea  is  fisndzmtctilZr  dif- 

''^'*--r  fr'.'r.  thi«  ccotxwnic  Hea.       The 

'[j/ia^er  ;*  rx,t  prirrjLrilj  corxemed  with 

•h*  '',';et*:o«  wh^her  war  pays  or  does 

'^,*   >iy   f^^r  the  \f^'r^>.  en^^zgtd   :n   it; 

*r**r*r  i*  ••i'.ice'^di  ;n  r\  aim  or  does  not 

.-c'-'^d.     The  (^ntaJcer  flatly  in<i^t$  that 

♦    it    ahv/ljtely    and    eternally    wrong 

oratly,  that  Christianity  and  war  arc 

;*vrly  incompatiMc.  He  does  riOt  blame 

-r    j'idjfe    others — ard    thry    arc    vastly 

'  e  majority — who  trink  differently:  but 

•or    him^e'f    the    li;rht    of   his    truth    is 

'•^r,  and  he  cannot  see  otherwise, 

Thi*    po-i*ion    ffoes    back    to    and    is 

/'s-;nd'*d    !n   the   Q-i^k^r^   i^ea   of   the 

'.^*  J  re   of   h'jn.an    p*:rsonaIity,    for   this 

\%  the  tap-root  of  aJl  Quaker  idealisms. 

I'r^r^  it  ■iom'^thing'  diviner,  something  of 

'^i''-^],  in  ^vi^ry  perv^.     Th'i  eternal  pas- 

•:on  of  O'xi,  the  wholi:  re  lemptive  story 

',{   t;.^   gr/'o-^Ii,   p*^*!   its    si^.ificarce   in 

'   ^  ?r^rr.'-ndo-n   f^tot  that  man  and  God 

r,*^  o- ;;    tz-'/'^'^r.    are    meant    for    each 

o'h'rr  ar.d  *r  tt  \i<:t,7^  1i1<c  us  are  poten- 

fi*I   v>r,  .  of  ^,'A.     'i  o  become  a  person, 

in    the    r*"!!    v-n-e    of    the    word,    is    to 

AWhV^  *o  'K*  ro*:-c''>'J'-ri'--s  of  the  divine 

r^-I-Vio:. .;.  0    *o    i*  ^\    the    inh^-rent    po^^si- 
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'o  live   in   it   and   practice   it. 
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"j-JL  realize  their  pccesrtial  aanre,  i=  a 
i'ocia*  amrcspnerc  cr  care  anc  arger. 
1  hes  they  are  occupied  with  kiHI::^  mea 
':jce  therrrseJTes,  la  that  iirward  cli- 
Ttar*.  the  higher  hrctilses  a:=<i  the  di- 
Trmer  cortacts  arc  weakened  or  cissed 
altogether  arrf  tbe  trtser  ideal  of  nsan- 
hood  \i  frtatrared  at>i  defeated.  Eren 
:f  war  paid  h:  territory  ai^d  in  conoDcrce, 
•t  wt^M  gjTT  be  as  iispossibic  hazard 
for   a   pecple,   becatrse    it   checks    and 


h!ocks  the  whc>  btisiness  of  the  higher 
life  cf  irati.  it  interferes  with  all  the 
f:«*estial  processes  that  go  to  the  *"afc^g 
f  spirittial  persocality. 
For  one  wh^  has  found  his  war 
'hroogh  Chria  to  the  full  "i*^"i^  of 


life*  to  the  real  worth  of  maru  to  the 
ir.esrirrrable  ministrv  of  Iotc  and  broth- 
erhcol  war  is  siniply  impossible.  It  is 
no  Icng^er  a  question  of  expediency; 
with  the  Qaaker  view  of  life  one  cannot 
engage  in  killing  men,  whatcrer  may  be 
inrolred  in  the  rcfusaL 

Throtsgh  pain  and  struggle  the  world 
has  slowly  di scorer cd  the  immense  pos- 
sibilities of  democracy.  We  arc  just  at 
the  dawn  of  a  real  human  emancipation- 
Vast  processes  of  liberation  are  at  work- 
Human  rights,  quite  undreamed  of 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  written,  are  gradually  being  won 
and  enjoyed  by  common  men  and 
women.  Social  transformations  arc 
well  ur.der  way  which  some  day  will 
Lrin^  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 

But  war  interferes  with  all  these  so- 
cial undertakings;  it  postpones  the  reali- 
zation of  all  ideals  and  human  hopes. 
Pledged  as  he  is,  to  the  advancement  of 
human  emancipation  and  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  society  which  furnishes  and 
guarantees  richer  and  fuller  and  freer 
opportunities  of  life,  the  Quaker  opposes 
ail  war  and  war  methods  because  he 
believes  they  defeat  this  supreme  busi- 
ness in  which  the  best  men  and  women 
are  engaged. 

pi  OLD!  XG  such  views  of  man  and  of 
life,  partaking  of  a  kingdom  in 
which  war  is  flatly  an  impossible  course, 
what  is  the  Quaker's  business  and  mis- 
sion in  a  world  organized  as  ours  is  to- 
day? One  of  the  first  things  that  is  laid 
upon  him  is  the  business  of  making  his 


part  of  his  b-^ishiessw  as  George  Fox,  tr- 
Qoaker  fccsder.  saw.  to  lire  in  the  ^' 
tsc  cf  that  life  and  power  whidi  (f"r- 
away  with  the  cccasirn  of  war.  Th-* 
is*  if  QsakerisB  is  to  be  znytMag  mc- 
than  an  ctrpty  abstraction  and  the  lurr 
for  an  ideal  in  a  Tacu.ir:!,  the  Quaker  ■- 
bocnd  to  practice  a  kind  of  fife  th* 
abolishes  the  spirit  that  leads  to  war- 
the  spirit  of  ararice  and  cotetousces- 
tendencies  of  suspicicn  and  hate,  actirr- 
of  ii:;astice  and  selfishness.  He  mas 
exhibit,  hard  as  \s  the  call,  a  life  thr 
pets  his  ideas  of  God  and  man,  of  div:r? 
and  human  intei^ellowship,  of  Iotc  a=' 
self-gtring,  fuH  into  play.  He  mz^ 
weare  his  idea  into  the  risible  s^J♦?  "-' 
dailr  life 

Then  he  must  be  gentle  and  tenderiT 
respectful  toward  all  Christians  who  f« 
the  stem  necessity  of  contintiing  the 
w?rId-o!d  way  of  settling  differences  am? 
A  working  out  national  issues.  It  i* 
never  safe  to  assume  the  role  of  spcci' 
favorite  or  sole  guardian  of  truth,  rr 
remnant  of  the  elect.  Other  Christiat:? 
are  also  serious  and  honest,  sincere  an-f 
conscientious,  and  possessed  of  their 
profound  convictions;  and  the  Qtiaier 
in  h riding  on  the  way  which  seec* 
sun-clear  to  him,  must  avoid  all  reflcc 
tion  upon  the  motives  or  the  Christ-r 
loyalty  of  other  faiths. 

And  whether  in  times  of  war  or  nr^- 
of  peace,  the  Quaker  is  under  pecul  * 
obligation     to     assist    and     to     forwr 
movements  and   forces  which   make  f  i 
peace  in  the  world  and  which  bind  r'l 
tocrether   in    ties   of   unity    and    fe'l^ 
ship.     In   times   of   war,    every   aver.':^ 
of    loving   service,    of    heroic    dcvotivri 
or  of  self-forgetful  ministry    should  '\ 
entered,  that  the  Quaker  may  vie  v- 
the  soldier  in  his  blood-red  loyalty  ? 
devotion  to  his  cause. 

The  moment  war  is  o^er,  and  in  tinr 
of  peace,  those  who  hold  this  high  a- 
costly  faith   in  God  and  man   must  - 
be   content    to   conduct    mild    and    lui* 
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warm    peace    meetings    and    to    issue 
commonplace    resolutions — "helpless    as 
spilled  beans  on  a  dresser/'  as  Rosea 
Bigclow   puts   it.     They   must    take    a 
thoroughly  virile  and  robust  part  in  the 
work  of  creating  higher  national  ideals 
and  in  forming  a  truer  public  sentiment, 
and  a  healthier  social  atmosphere.  There 
must  be  no  withdrawal  from  the  com- 
plicated life  of  the  world  into  any  of 
the    subtle    forms    of    cloistered    piety. 
Religious  ideals  must  be  interpreted  and 
reinterpreted   in   terms   of   present  day 
thought;   the   ties  of  human   sympathy 
must  be   linked  up   and  woven  in  be- 
tween all  classes  of  men;  every  oppor- 
tunity must  be  seized  for  directing  and 
perfecting  methods  of  public  education, 
and  for  raising  the  moral  tone  and  qual- 
ity of  the  press;  and  a  full  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  character  of  local 
and  national  government  must  be  taken 
up  and  bom  with  the  same  fidelity  that 
the   Quaker   has  always   shown   to  the 
inner  voice  in  matters  of  intimate,  per- 
sonal duty. 

A  peace-testimony  is,  thus,  a  heavy 
undertaking,  and  calls  for  all  the 
courage  and  all  the  sacrifice  of  a  bat- 
tlefield, though  the  "weapons"  are  of  a 
vastly  different  sort  from  Krupp  g^ns 
and  Mauser  rifles. 

It  is  obviously  far  easier  to  work  out 
and  consistently  to  maintain  such  a 
peace  position  as  this  for  the  individual 
and  for  a  small  group  of  religious  ideal- 
ists than  to  put  it  into  effective  opera- 
tion for  a  great  nation  living  in  com- 
plicated relations  with  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  Quaker  is  forced  to  admit 
that  so  far  in  the  history  of  the  races  no 
great  nation  has  yet  risked  its  honor  and 
its  very  existence  in  an  unconditional 
experiment  of  peace  at  all  costs  and 
hazards.  It  is  a  plain,  clear  fact  that 
men  everywhere  are,  even  at  this  late 
stage  of  evolution,  powerfully  supplied 
with  fighting  instincts.  This  present 
War  proves  conclusively  that  the  fight- 
ing instinct  is  far  from  being  smothered 


or  eradicated.  Never  has  the  flower  of 
a  nation  gone  mope  willingly  to  danger 
and  death  than  in  this  latest  crowning 
year  of  man's  civilization;  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  more  persons  during 
human  history  have  gone  to  danger  and 
death  under  the  spur  and  thrust  of  this 
instinct  than  for  any  other  single  cause, 
perhaps,  indeed,  for  all  causes  put  to- 
gether. 

Then,  again,  we  cannot  miss  the  fact 
that  nations  have  been  and  still  are  car- 
ried forward  into  wars  almost  uncon- 
sciously by  the  emotional  force  of  deep- 
seated  ideas,  or  theories  or  doctrines  in 
reference  to  their  supposed  destiny— of- 
ten enough  doctrines  essentially  un- 
grounded or  false.  Certain  economic 
theories  or  abstract  ideas  of  peril  to  be 
feared  from  expanding  and  developing 
races,  frequently  obsess  nations,  produce 
fears,  suspicions,  and  hates,  and  finally 
eventuate  in  war. 

Nations  are  composed  of  many  types 
of  persons;  they  are  striking  instances 
of  "multiple  personality."  There  will  for 
generations  to  come  be  higher  and  lower 
selves  in  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
we  must  not  expect  a  millennium  na- 
tion to  come  by  express  train  or  by 
aeroplane.  Statesmen  will  still  form  en- 
tangling alliances  when  we  are  not 
watching,  and  they  will  get  their  nation 
into  such  a  "fix"  that  citizens  will  be 
swept  with  the  war-spirit  and  will  bring 
the  ancient  instincts  into  play. 

What  we  must  do,  then,  is  to  form 
in  as  large  groups  as  possible  higher 
convictions,  more  idealistic  faiths,  and 
greater  compulsions,  which  in  the  long 
nm — in  these  matters  'the  run  is  often 
very  long! — will  penetrate  and  permeate 
ever  wider  groups,  and  so  make  new  na- 
tions, or  at  least  a  new  national  spirit. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  sure  or 
permanent  peace  for  the  world-nations 
until  these  higher  convictions,  these 
more  idealistic  faiths,  these  greater 
compulsions  are  formed  in  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  people  themselves  and  are 


the  controlling  springs  of  action.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  that  one  great  nation 
— oUr  own  beloved  country — might  al- 
ready take  the  risk  of  depending  for  its 
defences  wholly  on  the  fairness  of  its 
claims,  the  justice  of  its  demands,  the 
righteousness  of  its  dealings. 

President  Wilson's  noble  words,  ask- 
ing for  a  reversal  of  the  provision  of 
the  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912,  exempt- 
ing from  tolls  United  States  vessels  en- 
gaged in  coastwise  trade,  point  the  way 
toward  a  national  spirit  which  would 
eventually  do  away  with  the  occasion 
for  war.    He  said: 

"We  are  too  big  and  too  powerful 
a  nation  and  too  self-respecting  a  na- 
tion to  interpret  with  too  strained  or 
refined  a  reading  of  words  our  own 
promises  just  because  we  have  power 
enough  to  give  us  leave  to  read  them 
as  we  please.  The  large  thing  to  do  is 
the  only  thing  we  can  do-r-voluntary 
withdrawal  from  a  position  everywhere 
questioned  and  misunderstood." 

The  preparation,  however,  for  putting 
the  Quaker  ideal  full  into  play  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  is  no  doubt  still 
a  long  future  process.  It  calls  for  a  far 
greater  perfection  of  international 
courts,  perhaps  even  the  formation  of 
an  international  parliament.  It  involves, 
further,  a  sounder  education;  the  culti- 
vation of  clearer,  truer  insight ;  a  keener 
and  more  searching  analysis  of  facts;  a 
greater  elimination  of  prejudices  in  the 
formation  of  historic  and  economic 
theories  and  a  stronger  control  of  will 
under  the  impact  of  such  obstract  theor- 
ies. Just  such  moral,  intellectual  and 
volitional  advance,  however,  is  the  true 
glory  of  a  nation  and  the  promotion  of 
it  is  the  real  business  of  the  best  pa- 
triots. 

"  'Dreamers  of  dreams !'    We  take  rtie 

taunt  with  gladness, 
Knowing  that  God,  beyond  the  years  you 

see, 
Hath  wrought    the    dreams    that  count 

with  you  for  madness. 
Into  the  substance  of  the  life  to  be." 


What  Some  Paris  Police  Have  Done 

for  the  Refugees 

By  Valentine  de  Puthod 


EVERY  French  scholar  in  America 
is  familiar  with  Renan's  de- 
lightful Souvenirs  de  Jcunesse, 
and  in  consequence  knows  of 
tAe  cdebrated  Seminaire  St.  Sulpice,  the 
great  French  Catholic  college  of  the- 
ology. Founded  in  1641  by  the  parish 
priest.  Abbe  Olier,  for  the  training  of 
jiTOting  priests,  it  soon  made  its  name 
f  ^unous.    It  sheltered  many  distinguish- 
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ed    students — among    them,    Talleyrand 
and  Renan. 

Beginning  with  1792,  the  life  of  the 
college  was  interrupted  by  the  Revolu- 
tion; the  old  buildings  were  even  razed 
in  1802;  but  in  1820,  Louis  XVIII 
ordered  new  buildings  to  be  erected  on 
the  same  spot  and  the  school  life  was 
renewed.  A  second  and  more  serious 
blow  was  to  fall,  however,  when  the  law 


of  separation  between  church  and  state 
was  voted  in  December,  1905.  Tht- 
Archbishop  of  Paris  refused  to  enter  in- 
to the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  statt- 
under  the  name  of  Association  Cul- 
turelle.  The  buildings  were  claimed  by 
the  state  and  the  tenants  dispossessed. 
After  this  several  alternate  plans  were 
prepared  to  provide  for  the  use  of  this 
[Continued  on  page  S3.] 
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The  Unnatural  Boundaries  of 

European  States 

By  Simon  N.  Patten 
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IN  thinking  about  the  present  war  our 
attention  is  distracted  by  the  un- 
expected events  which  suddenly 
precipitated  it,  and  we  fail,  for  the 
most  part,  to  analyze  the  underlying 
causes  that  made  the  struggle  inevit- 
able. It  is  so  easy  to  picture  what  might 
have  been,  or  what  we  think  ought  to 
be,  that  we  forget  the  endless  struggle 
through  which  Europe  has  gone,  and  the 
reasons  why  conflict  and  not  peace  has 
dominated  in  the  past.  A  cursory  his- 
torical review  is  helpful  and  perhaps 
necessary  in  gaining  a  true  perspective 
of  the  strange  situation  which  now  pre- 
sents itself. 

The  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory has  shown  that  the  decline  of  the 
civilization  of  Western  Asia,  due  per- 
haps  to  increasing  drought,  forced  the 
inhabitants  westward  in  search  of  bet- 
ter lands.  Racial  struggles  then  en- 
sued which  ultimately  created  the  check- 
ered map  of  modem  Europe.  The  pres- 
ence of  mountains,  forests,  and  swamps 
served  to  isolate  the  various  tribal 
groups,  and  to  give  to  each  its  terri- 
torial boundaries.  Early  wars  were  thus 
racial,  the  fierce  struggles  they  evoked 
exterminated  many  tribes,  and  forced 
others  into  their  present  positions. 

Such  conflicts  were  in  a  measure 
checked  by  the  rise  of  Christianity,  as 
an  institution  of  social  control  that 
created  common  bonds  among  the  war- 
ring groups,  and  allowed  the  Church  to 
wield  a  power  respected  and  feared  by 
all.  At  length,  however,  came  the  Re- 
formation, which,  followed  as  it  was  by 
the  religious  wars,  brought  a  new  align- 
ment of  struggling  peoples;  and  when 
religious  zeal  tired  of  carnage,  a  series 
of  dynastic  wars  once  more  reshaped  the 
boundary  lines  of  Europe.  Soon  after, 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napole- 
onic struggle  upset  the  old  view  of  na- 
tions and  tended  to  reorganize  them 
again  according  to  race  lines. 

But  this  movement  was  interrupted  by 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  which  gave 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  power  to 
re-establish  old  boundaries,  and  by  which 
Europe  was  cut  up  into  heterogeneous 
bits  to  meet  the  fancies  of  the  ruling 
monarchs.  At  Vienna  none  but  these 
dynastic  forces  received  consideration: 
dethroned  princes  were  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  the  political  pressure  they 
could  exert.  Hanover  was  sandwiched 
between  two  parts  of  Prussia  to  please 
the  English  king,  and  equally  insignifi- 

it  factors  determined  other  decisions. 


But  it  is  useless  to  recount  the  long 
story  of  the  artificiality  of  the  whole 
precedure  at  Vienna.  The  vital  fact  is, 
that  its  arrangement  shaped  the  political 
struggles  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By 
the  middle  of  the  century  popular  move- 
ments forced  a  unification  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  other  political  changes 
revealed  the  trend  of  the  popular  will. 
Today,  dynasties  are  powerful  only  as 
they  reflect  popular  sentiment;  kings 
strong  as  they  lead  movements  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion.  This  popular 
will  exerts  its  power  toward  two  ob- 
jects— to  secure  racial  unity,  and  to  pro- 
mote economic  interests. 

In  the  main,  race  unity  is  a  unity  of 
language.  From  it  comes  the  power- 
ful traditional  influence  that  serves  to  fix 
national  limits.  Language  allegiance  en- 
ables certain  pleas  to  be  made  which, 
if  effective,  would  force  a  radical  re- 
construction of  European  political  boun- 
daries. Indeed,  no  voice  arouses  more 
sympathy  than  the  cry  of  a  suppressed 
race.  So  long  as  the  dominant  races 
tend  to  repress  their  less  numerous 
neighbors,  a  series  of  stniggles  must 
ensue,  with  but  .little  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace.  But  more  significant 
than  these  struggles,  which  are  mainly 
between  the  larger  and  smaller  groups, 
are  the  economic  conflicts  that  have 
arisen  among  the  larger  nations  them- 
selves. 

TX/E  scarcely  realize  the  changes  that 
have  been  wrought  during  the  last 
century  with  regard  to  the  economic 
forces  that  control  national  action.  In 
early  societies  the  group  resources  were 
locally  sufficient,  and  little  need  existed 
for  commerce  with  distant  places. 
When,  therefore,  large  states  were 
formed  like  the  Roman  Empire,  the  ruling 
class  were  merely  exploiters  of  various 
subjugated  localities.  The  conquered 
people  paid  tribute,  which  meant  a  sheer 
economic  loss  suffered  without  adequate 
compensation. 

Such  exploitation  has  marked  the  his- 
tory of  all  large  empires.  They  have 
drained  the  resources  of  subject  races 
until  rebellion  brought  freedom  from 
payment  of  the  exacted  tribute.  When 
the  modern  dynasties  arose  they  were 
builc  up  on  the  same  plan.  The  prov- 
inces paid  tribute  to  distant  rulers:  the 
rise  and  fall  of  states  meant  merely  a 
change  in  the  monarchs  to  whom  the 
tribute  was  due.  So  through  history 
the  struggles  of  small  states  for  free- 
dom have  in  reality  been  an  organized 


opposition  to  exploitation.  Their  cauK 
has  been  that  of  justice  and  of  ptogresi 
for  the  small  state,  and  not  the  large 
state,  represented  the  proper  economic 
unit.  Empires  were  overgrown  units, 
the  breaking  up  of  whicn  meant  not 
alone  freedom,  but  as  well  the  econoniir 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 

TPODAY  all  this  has  been  altered  b) 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  economic  world.  Now  states  arc 
smaller,  not  larger,  than  the  economic 
units  of  which  they  are  a  part.  But  the 
old  tradition  persists,  and  ideas  of  po- 
litical freedom  based  on  former  condi 
tions  demand  small  states.  Economic 
progress,  however,  makes  larger  stales 
inevitable  now  that  the  world's  resources 
are  to  be  exploited  in  more  effective 
ways. 

Political  emotion  and  economic  interest 
are  thus  at  odds;  the  one  asks  for  the 
restoration  of  the  small  political  units, 
the  other  would  favor  the  inclusion  of 
the  small  states  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  larger  neighbors.  The  one 
movement  would  realize  or  restore  local 
freedom ;  the  other  would  promote  econ- 
omic and  national  welfare.  Viewed  io 
this  way,  the  conflict  of  Europe  is  a 
struggle  between  growing  economic  in- 
terests, on  the  one  hand,  which  wooM 
force  radical  changes  in  European  botxn- 
daries  for  economic  advantage;  and  oc 
the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  maintair 
the  present  equilibrium  with  its  race 
and  local  antagonism.  In  one  sense, 
therefore,  Germany  is  the  ag^^essor. 
since  she  is  naturally  dissatisfied  witb 
the  stattis  quo,  and  her  victory  wool*' 
radically     alter     European     boundaries 

Yet  if  the  historical  argument  is  to  be 
used,  there  is  some  justification  for  sa>- 
ing  that  she  is  on  the  defensive,  a> 
what  she  most  keenly  desires  is  a  re- 
storation  of  boundaries  that  once  wen 
hers.  It  is  this  double  aspect  of  Ger 
many's  position  that  creates  confusion  i* 
thought  among  both  her  antagonists  axvl 
her  supporters. 

Germany's  situation  is  very  similar  \^ 
that  of  the  North  at  the  outbreak  of  tb^ 
Civil  War.  The  firing  on  Samtej 
brought  an  outburst  of  feeling  identic^ 
with  the  effect  of  the  English  ultiniaj 
tum  on  the  German  mind.  In  both  cas*i 
there  was  a  sudden  shock  and  an  eov 
tional  response;  everyone  feh  that 
crisis  had  come,  but  none  fully  agre« 
as  to  what  it  was  about,  or  how  it  'wm 
to  be  met. 

I 
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I^  German  professors  and  other  de- 

enders  of  Germany  seem  to  have  let 
heir  emotions  get  the  better  of  their 
ntellect,  Americans  (and  especially  the 
aim,  unemotional  New  Englanders) 
ave  only  to  go  back  to  the  year  1861  to 
ut  themselves  in  their  brothers'  places, 
nd  to  find  a  similar  hopeless  confusion 
I  ideas  and  sympathies.  Can  it  be 
lid  [hat  the  defenders  of  the  North 
ere  less  fatuous,  literal -minded  and  dis- 
mcerling  in  their  crude  expressions  of 
jinion,  or  that  our  statesmen  made 
T*er  naive  mistakes  in  their  public  ut- 
rances  than  those  who  voice  German 
ntiment?  In  either  case,  the  mistakes 
ily  prove  that  both  the  American  and 
e  German  public  were  surprised  by  the 
dden  turn  of  affairs,  and  that  in  the 
:citement  of  a  national  crisis,  many 
telligent  men  lost  their  heads. 
This  comparison  I  present  to  show 
at  friend  and  foe  alike  may  easily 
misled  by  individual  indiscretions 
iced  in  moments  of  fevered  alarm, 
IS  making  both  defense  and  refuta- 
n  worthless  as  interpretations  of  the 
il  social  movements  that  brought  on 
■  war.  In  the  Civil  War,  two  years 
pscd  before  the  North  had  her  posi- 
n  clarified  by  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
□ation.  Germany  and  England  must 
1  their  defense  as  clearly  outlined  as 
s  before  the  right  and  the  wrong  of 

present  war  can  be  determined.  The 
in    difficulty    is    that    neither    nation 

as  yet  expressed  its  principles  in  a 
ional  way,  nor  has  the  true  issue 
n  clearly  thought  out  by  leaders  or 
reived  by  the  public. 
[eanwhi]e  it  may  help  clear  up  the 
^exity  to  show  the  basis  on  which 

contradictions  of  German  thought 
,-  evidently  two  quite  distinct  cmo- 
al  tendencies  have  blended  in  the 
(UFst  of  feeling  that  followed  the  is- 
g  of  the  English  ultimatum. 


FIFTEENTH  CENTUKY  GEBUANV 

"At  that  time  Germany    ...    was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  revived  under 


once  belonged  to  her?  Such  feelings 
are  instinctive,  and  in  a  national  crisis 
they  become  an  irresistible  force. 


sociated  with  the  economic  interests 
aroused  by  the  industrial  evolution  of 
the  past  century.  Germany  is  admitted- 
ly in  a  position  where  her  present  boun- 
daries act  as  a  hindrance  to  her  indus- 
trial development,  and  a  bar  to  her 
social  progress.  Her  natural  seaports 
are  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Germany's  great  cities  would  natur- 
ally be  in  this  disputed  district,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  would  no  doubt  have 


J    NEED   not  give  a  political  map  of 
Europe  showing  restricted  and  de- 
graded Germany  of  the  eariy  nineteenth 

century.     Every  school  map  shows  this 

disrupted  Germany.    It  is  the  realization 

of  this  degradation  that  aroused  the  ire 

of   the   German   professor,   and   evoked 

his  scornful  utterances;  and  his  wrath 
ne  group  of  German  feeling  arises  throughout  the  past  century  transformed  double  their  present  population,  and  fully 
of  the  historical  continuity  and  back-  German  thought  and  created  the  national  '^"  times  their  wealth  if  they  were  parts 
ind  of  the  German  nation.  The  Ger-  attitude  that  gives  militarism  its  firm  "f  Germany.  The  historical  arguments 
y  of  which  all  German  patriots  are  support.  Germans  sacrifice  so  much  to  tl""*  run  parallel  to  those  of  economic 
id  is  the  Germany  of  the  fifteenth  defend  their  country  because  they  see  welfare,  and  form  in  their  blending  the 
ury,  shown  by  the  accompanying  =>n  even  more  degraded  Germany  loom-  background  of  the  German  position.  To 
.  At  that  time  Germany  held  a  proud  '"S  "P  *s  a  result  of  defeat.  Such  ter-  restore  the  historic  boundaries  to  Ger- 
tion  as  the  leader  in  world  civiliza-      ritorial  reconstruction  as  the  Allies  pro-      many  would  at  the  same  time  give  to 

pose  would  be  more  bitter  to  them  now 

than  it  was  to  their  ancestors,  because 

the   unprecedented   development   of   the 

last   half   century  has   given    rise  to   a 
confidence;  so  the  zeal  of  German 


She  was  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
revived  under  a  modem  guise. 
ry  German  boy  knows  of  this  Ger- 
y,  and  has  drawn  maps  like  this 
many  times.  If  we  notice  that  all 
land  and  the  greater  part  of  Bel- 
fi  are  a  part  of  this  historic  Ger- 
y,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Ger- 
Bchool  boy,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
ilace,   decide  that  they   still  belong 


her  the  commercial  outlet  her  growing 
industries  demand,  and  only  as  the  "COn- 
omic  relationships  of  the  different  na- 
tions are  amicably  settled  can  the  full 
fruits  of  progress  in  welfare,  culture. 


defense    will    be  correspondingly  great  *nd  comfort  be  realized.    The  real  ques- 

and  persistent.  tion    at    stake   is,   therefore,    shall    race 

But  even  a  bare  outline  of  the  change  f««l'"ir  "r  economic  interest  dictate  the 

from  the  proud  position  of  Germany  in  formation  of  boundaries? 

the  fifteenth  century  to  the  place  she  Economic  interests  lind  their  concrete 


he  fatherland,  no  matter  how  many     held   in   the   early   nineteenth    century     measurable  expression  in  social  welfare, 
tics  ha«  since  been  signed  giving     need  not  be  given.     Suffir-  =*   —  ---■     ■•■*--'-   — —   '— '= —   ■-   — =-'-  -    •— -■- 


•ighta  to  sacred   soil.     If,   for 
c.    Nova   Scotia   had  at  one  time 

part  of  the  United  States  and  had 
taken   away    by    conquest,    how 

AnaeHcans  would  think  their  coun- 
he   assreswr  in  talcing  back  what 


that  the  concept  is  graven  on  the  heart 
of  every  true  German,  and  is  at  the 
basis  of  one  powerful  sort  of  emotions 
(anger,  regret,  and  envy)  that  control 
the  German  public.  The  other  domi- 
nant group  of  emotional  responses  is  as- 


while  race  feeling  is  mainly  a  tradi- 
tional attachment  to  a  spoken  language. 
Anthropologists  have  concluded  that 
there  are  no  distinct  lines  dividing  the 
various  races  of  Europe,  if  by  race  we 
mean  inherited  traits  passed  on  by  the 
relationship  of  blood.     Perhaps  all  that 
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can  be  said  conclusively  is  that  the  vari- 
ous inherited  traits  are  possessed  by  the 
different  national  groups  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  hereditary  variation 
is  certainly  mnch  wider  within  each 
group  than  among  diverse  groups.  The 
group  differences  are  therefore  not 
marked  enough  to  make  bonds  of  af- 
finity, or  to  be  an  abiding  source  of  na- 
tional hatred.  Race  antagonisms  are 
social  inheritances,  either  historical  or 
arising  from  differences  in  language; 
and  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  wipe 
out  these  latter  differences  if  an  in- 
dividual's language  could  be  made  as 
definitely  a  personal  matter  as  his  re- 
ligion. 

One  of  the  few  happy  manifestations 
of  the  present  war  is  that  religious  an- 
tagonisms have  played  no  part  in  it. 
May  we  not  also  hope  for  a  day  when 
language  will  enter  into  national  affairs 
as  little  as  does  religion?  If  such  a 
time  came,  and  history  should  become 
a  record  of  race  progress  rather  than 
of  race  antagonisms,  it  would  be  entire- 
ly possible  to  rearrange  the  boundaries 
of  Europe  so  that  they  would  coincide 
with    economic    interest.      In    America 


and  in  Switzerland  this  happy  result 
already  has  been  attained.  Language, 
historical  traditions,  and  race  antagon- 
isms have  been  subordinated  to  econ- 
omic and  social  welfare  in  ways  that 
permit  a  full  development  of  national 
resources  and  a  free  movement  of  popu- 
lation to  districts  of  Increasing  indus- 
trial efficiency. 

¥T  is  necessary  to  state  these  facts  bold- 
ly and  forcefully  to  show  how  in- 
adequate would  be  a  vote  of  the  people 
on  national  boundaries  as  the  way  to 
settle  present  disputes.  This  democrat- 
ic expression,  fair  enough  on  its  face, 
could  not  afford  a  permanent  solution, 
because  such  a  vote  would  be  deter- 
mined by  historical  hatreds  and  lan- 
guage differences.  The  very  things  that 
would  influence  votes  would  be  those  ele- 
ments of  group  life  which  must  be  dis- 
carded before  the  consummation  of  gen- 
eral peace  is  possible.  Few  writers,  I 
think,  would  want  boundaries  to  be  set- 
tled by  voters  influenced  by  religious  dif- 
ferences. But  what  better  basis  for  de- 
cision would  language  affinities  or  his- 
torical hatreds  give?    Surely  some  more 


permanent  element  should  be  the  f 
dation  on  which  peace  and  social 
fare  are  to  be  achieved  and  rest  secu 

A  realization  of  this  fact  brings 
consideration  of  economic   interests 
the  fore  as  the  only  enduring  basis 
peace.     Were  the  new  economic  i 
of  national  life  once  formed   and 
consequent    benefits    fully    appreci 
the  force  they  would  exert  could 
remove  old  antagonisms,  and  bring 
effective  co-operation  even  the  most 
verse  language  groups.    What 
has  accomplished  in  this  respect  sh 
the  practicability  of  blending  an 
tic   racial  groups.     Education  and 
right  to  free  expression  of  opinion, 
all  antagonisms  into  the  melting-pot, 
create  unity  where  once  diversity 
isted. 

The  thought  of  dividing  the  world  i 
economic  zones,  each  of  which  would 
self-sufficing,  is  so  new  that  few  a; 
ciate  its  deep  meaning.  Most 
aroused  by  such  a  concept,  and 
geography  they  know  is  merely  a 
political  geography  that  enables  them 
visualize  the  present  unnatural  booi 
aries  that  cause  trouble   and   interi( 
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"The  conditions  are  worse  than  the  map  represents.    The  various  languages  overlap  each  other  with  wide  margins 
disputes  would  arise.    The  only  alternative  is  the  suppression  of  language  emotions  so  that  the  various  m 


which  perpetual 
^  live  in  harmony." 
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various  giutui^ 


le  UDoatara]  Boundaries  of  European  States 


ECONOMIC    ZONES    OP    EUROPE  -NATIONAL  BOU 

The   controlling  principle  is  that  trade  moves  down  hill  more  reiidily  than  o 
region  through  which  its  rivers  flow  t 


the 


the  spread  of  economic  prosperity. 
we  need  not  go  to  Europe  to  find 
I  examples  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
ces  of  unnatural  boundaries.  Con- 
iman  Smith  of  Maryland  has  done 
ountry  a  service  by  pointing  out  the 
Lcles  which  the  present  boundaries 
laska  impose  on  Canadian  progress. 
the  Alaskan  Purchase  we  acquired 
Russia  a  strip  of  land  a  few  miles 
along  the  western  coast  of  Canada, 
time  when  the  region  had  no  value 
Dt  for  fishing  rights.  This  control 
le     Alaskan    Panhandle,    effectively 


bars  Canadian  access  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  several  hundred  miles.  A 
treaty  thus  imposes  a  grievous  economic 
wrong  on  Canada  which  can  be  removed 
only  by  a  generous  act  on  our  part,  or 
some  exchange  of  territory. 

Germany  suffers  a  similar  wrong 
when  she  is  kept  from  the  North  Sea 
and  a  permanent  commercial  union  with 
Holland  and  North  Belgium.  The  mili- 
tary protection  of  England  is  here  clear- 
ly set  over  against  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  Germany,  giving  rise  to  the 
friction     that     has    culminated     in     the 


present  war.  To  make  clear  the 
evils  of  the  Alaskan  Panhandle,  Mr. 
Smith  has  drawn  a  map,  which  is  re- 
produced on  page  27,  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  if  the  Pan- 
handle had  been  on  our  eastern  coast, 
and  controlled  by  England.  New  York 
and  Boston  would  in  such  instance  have 
been  in  English  territory.  The  best 
routes  from  the  interior  to  the*  coast 
would  then  have  remained  closed  to  us 
except  as  permission  to  use  them  was 
granted  by  England.  We  can  allrecog- 
IConlitiued  oh  page  31.1 


SPRING  IN  THE  NAUGATUGK  VALLEY 

Saba  Teasdale 

News  Item:  "Brass,  copper  and  Kfi><  mills  in  the  Naugatuck 
faHey  are  shipping  nearly  a  thousand  tons  of  war  material 
daily.  One  mill  is  turning  out  SOO  ions  a  day  of  shrapnel 
'fillers'  of  lead  and  other  metals." 


SPRING  comes  back  to  the  winding  valley, 
The  dogwood  over  the  hill  is  white, 
The  meadow-lark  from  the  ground  is  piping 

His  notes  like  tinkling  bells  of  light; 
Peace,  clear  peace  in  the  pearly  evening, 

Peace  on  field  and  sheltered  town 

But  why  is  the  sky  so  wild  and  lurid 

Long,  long  after  the  sun  goes  downT 
They  are  making  ammunition. 

Blow  on  blow  and  spark  on  spark, 


With  their  blasting  and  their  easting 

In  the  holy  April  dark. 
They  have  fed  their  hungry  furnaces 

Again  and  yet  again, 
They  are  shaping  brass  and  bullets 

That  will  kill  their  fellow-men; 
Forging  in  the  April  midnight 

Shrapnel  fillers,  shot  and  shell, 
And  the  murderers  go  seathless 

Though  they  do  the  work  of  Hell. 
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IN  another  part  of  this  issue  will  be  found  three 
poems  which  afford  a  good  illustration  of 
the  sort  of  verse  that  The  Sdbvey  is  especially 
glad  to  welcome  [see  page  6].  Bhyme  and  meas- 
ure have  a  way  of  quickening  the  pulse  as  prose 
cannot.  "We  do  not  pretend  to  maintain  the  sever- 
est poetic  standards  in  our  columns,  but  we  do  de- 
sire to  encourage  telling  and  searching  verse 
which  can  play  its  part  in  awakening  the  social 
conscience;  above  all,  we  like  to  present  poems 
which  reveal  the  realities  of  life  among  working 
people. 

Here,  then,  are  the  effective  lines  on  Old  Age, 
by  Edmund  Niles  Huyck.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Alton  liocke,  this  kind  of 
verse  has  been  written.  It  does  not  soar  particu- 
larly high,  neither  is  it  composed  by  working 
people  themselves.  It  is  dramatic  monologue,  not 
to  he  claimed  equal  to  Browning's  work  in  this 
type,  yet  valuable  as  the  terse,  straightforward 
expression  of  grim  realities,  perceived  and  ren- 
dered by  honest  sympathy. 

We  know  everything  it  tells  us,  and  some  people 
are  imaginative  enough  to  be  stirred  to  fire  by 
statistics  about  superannuated  workers.  But  most 
of  UB  are  a  bit  sluggish,  and  we  are  stirred  more 
easily  when  we  read  in  terms  of  personal  experi- 
ence how  the  worker  knows  that  sometime  he  will 

"In  the  morning  have  no  place  to  go. 
For  no  one  wants  so  old  a  man  as  1." 

It  ifi  well  to  be  stirred;  for  th'e  verses  tell  a  true 
story. 

Next  comes  a  bit  of  smooth  translation  from  the 
Yiddish  of  Morris  Winehefsky.    There  is  more 
poetic  expression  than  we  realize  among  our  fel- 
low-citizens who  are  dumb  so  far  as  English  is 
concerned.    Mr,  Winehefsky  was  bom  in  Russia, 
e  ten  years,  and 
ty-two  years  ago. 
vn  people,  in  both 
is  accountant  for 
Union.    The  Sub- 
Bliackwell  for  en- 
jrs  the  tenderness 
erses,  so  helping 
hat  is  known  and 
]ast  Side, 
lepend  on  trans- 
jrkers  has  passed 
.  through  the  lan- 
;  we  should  value 
te  self-expression 


in  English,  of  workingmen.  This,  for  obTii^ 
reasons,  is  not  frequently  found  on  a  high  Id 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  a  creditable  level  I 
technique.  The  Subvby  would  be  proud  to  fl 
courage  such  expression.  We  are  proud  to  pri 
Henry  Ackley's  Ballad  of  the  Town.  We  doi| 
know  the  author.    He  writes  to  us :  ! 

"I  have  been  reading  The  Survey  for  some  mondis  J 
I  note  that  you  express  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  ym1^ 
class  poetry.  I,  too,  have  been  watching  for  the  nuci 
men  who  shall  represent  the  modern  worker  to  the  fcnj 
by  expressing  his  thoughts  and  ideals  in  great  and  1^ 
language.  Each  transition  age  seems  to  beget  a  man  of  i 
sort ;  ours  is"  past  due." 

Mr.  Ackley  offers  us  bis  verses,  "withoni 
a  moment  assuming  the  title  of  poet,  and  justl 
help  fill  in  the  interim  until  our  working-cll 
poet  shall  arrive.*'  "As  I  am  a  workingia^ 
he  says,  "and  have  not  enjoyed  large  edacatici 
advantages,  I  presume  that  yon  will  find  so 
fanlts  in  the  enclosed  composiuon. ' '  Fanits  thi 
are ;  but  there  is  also  vitality  and  promise.  1 
lines  are  rough,  but  they  sing;  the  sense  of  lab 
and  exaltation,  and  peril,  is  in  them,  aiui  > 
tragic  climax  smites  sharp  and  tme.  One  gn 
more  alive  for  the  reading. 

Here,  then,  is  working-class  life  interpreteii 
three  ways:  through  sympathetic  obserraiv 
through  translation,  and  directly.  The  SnB 
thinks  all  three  of  value.  Beyond  this  kinJ 
verse,  soar  the  loftier  poetic  heights,  and  sfl! 
times  from  these  also  a  feather  floats  downw 
These  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  capture,  and ' 
hope  as  time  goes  on  that  more  and  more  of  ^ 
winged  messengers  may  come  our  way. 


OF  all  the  sick,  those  suffering  from  nid 
diseases  have  shared  the  least  in  the  ^ 
advances  in  treatment  and  in  nursing  which  S 
marked  our  time.  Long  after  the  fonndationsl 
modern  scientific  medicine  were  laid,  the  in^ 
were  thought  to  be  afflicted  with  a  conditioii 
mysterious  that  no  man  could  hope  to  nnder^iai 
it  or  to  deal  with  it  by  natural  means. 

It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  lu 
teenth  century  that  any  considerable  number 
physicians  were  convinced  that  insanity  'wsi 
disease,  not  specifically  different  from  physical  < 
orders,  and  that  the  care  and  treatment  of 
insane  were  within  the  province  of  their  own  f 
fession.  The  acceptance  of  this  great  trutli ' 
slow  and  even  in  some  of  our  most  enlightf 
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communities  it  is  today  rejected  as  a  guide  in  mak- 
ing public  provisions  for  dealing  with  insanity. 

In  general,  however,  the  last  fifty  years  and 
particularly  the  last  ten  have  brought  about  great 
changes  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases  in 
this  country.  We  have  seen  the  extension  of 
nursing  into  this  field,  the  abolition  of  mechanical 
restraint  and  the  establishment  of  after-care  for 
3atients  discharged  and  of  ''fore-care,"  through 
)ut-patient  mental  clinics,  for  those  in  the  earli- 
est stages  of  their  illness,  as  well  as  marked 
Progress  in  the  study  and  understanding  of  men- 
al  diseases. 

Unfortunately  the  most  striking  lack  of  uni- 
ormity  has  characterized  these  advances.    Often 

state  has  suddenly  aroused  itself  to  deal  with 
bis  problem — sometimes  for  reasons  which  it  is 
iflScult  to  determine — and  then,  in  two  or  three 
cars,  made  more  progress  than  had  been  made 
1  the  twenty  years  preceding.  Not  infrequently 
iterest  has  subsided  in  such  states  as  suddenly 
nd  almost  as  unaccountably  as  it  arose  and  no 
arther  marked  advances  haye  been  made  for 
alf  a  generation. 

Several  times  a  wave  of  progress  in  dealing 
ith  insanity  has  extended  over  the  entire  coun- 
y.  ^  The  most  conspicuous  example  is  the  popu- 
r  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  insane  which 
as  aroused  by  Dorothea  Dix,  in  the  *40*s  and 
►O's,  and  which  led  to  the  firm  establishment  of 
ate  care  in  a  number  of  states. 
In  1869,  New  York  emerged  from  an  obscure 
ace  in  this  field  of  humanitarian  work  by  estab- 
sbing  the  first  state  hospital  for  the  chronic 
sane.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  single  event  since 
e  first  awakening  to  the  fact  that  insanity  is 
disease  has  so  greatly  influenced  the  welfare 

those  suflFering  from  unrecoverable  forms  of 
sanity  as  the  estiablishment  of  the  Willard  State 
ospital  for  a  class  of  the  insane  which  had  been 
nerally  overlooked.  The  effect  in  other  States 
td  even  in  other  countries  was  to  turn  attention 

the  needs  and  the  sufferings  of  the  chronic 
3ane  but  in  New  York,  the  state  in  which  this 
ample  was  set,  it  was  twenty  years  before  all 
B  insane  were  liberated  from  the  almshouses. 
Today  the  states  are  to  be  found  straggling  all 
B  way  along  the  path  of  progress  in  the  care 

the  insane.    Some  are  accurately  reproducing 

their  institutions  the  conditions  which  aroused 
5  people  of  France  to  action  when  Esquirol 
Luted  them  out  a  century  a$ro,  while  others  have 
iced  the  public  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
^ntal  diseases  only  a  little  below  the  facilities 
r  the  treatment  of  all  other  kinds  of  illness. 
Geographical  situation,  wealth,  the  type  of 
ite  government  and  the  general  enlightenment  of 
B  people  in  other  matters,  seem  to  have  very 
tie  to  do  with  the  place  which  the  different 
ates  are  willing  to  occupy  in  this  enterprise. 
le  article  in  this  number  of  The  Sitrvey,  which 
scribes  the  care  of  the  insane  in  Pennsylvania, 
[>W8  that  this  great,  wealthy  state,  which  spends 
:>rmou8  sums  for  education,^  health,  and  other 
•ial  purposes,  has  been  willing  to  care  for  its 
nne  bv  methods  which  were  abandoned  more 


than  thirty  years  ago  by  some  of  its  neighbors 
with  much  scantier  resources.  The  article  on 
South  Carolina  shows  how  to  *' abandon**  rapidly. 

SO  much  of  bitterness  and  conflict  has  issued 
from  Colorado  in  the  last  two  years  that  it 
IS  with  more  than  usual  pleasure  we  print  Miss 
Vaile's  paper  [see  page  15],  originally  given  be- 
fore a  sociological  conference  held  under  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
and  later  printed  in  the  university  bulletin.  There 
IS  another  and  larger  reason ;  namely,  that  in  it 
she  sets  forth  in  an  informed  and  constructive 
spirit  that  new  approach  which  has  been  breaking 
through  to  the  problems  of  relief. 

The  charity  organization  movement  came  in 
thirty  years  ago  as  an  insurgent  movement  when 
the  county  was  all  but  atrophied  as  a  civil  unit; 
when  American,  cities  were  unmuckraked  and  un- 
^esearched ;  when  good  government  and  civil  ser- 
vice reform  were  largely  negative  propaganda. 
It  has  had  a  builder's  zest  and  has  wrought  out  a 
technique  of  constructive  case  work  and  a  pro- 
gram of  prevention. 

In  the  same  period  municipal  reform  has  leaped 
and  halted,  but  has  nevertheless  brought  in  a  new 
era  in  civic  life.  The  leaven  is  even  at  work  in  the 
counties.  Some  of  these  changes  are  in  a  sense  re- 
flected in  the  very  long  official  title,  **  Supervisor 
of  Relief  of  the  Charity  and  Correction  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Denver.''  They  are  conceived 
by  Miss  Vaile,  the  holder  of  that  long  title,  as  re- 
leasing new  resources  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity, and  as  themselves  affording  a  new  basis 
for  projecting  public  activities  in  the  new  decade. 

WHILE  the  editor  of  The  Subvey  hds  not 
shared  the  theoretical  objections  to  widows ' 
pensions  cited  by  Mr.  Devine  [see  page  30],  and 
while  he  thinks  the  successful  administration  of 
funds  to  parents  by  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court, 
for  example,  is  a  sounder  practical  basis  for  ex- 
perimenting whole-heartedly  with  the  New  York 
plan,  than  the  passage  of  a  bill,  he  is  one  with 
the  forward-going  spirit  of  good-will  with  which 
Mr.  Devine  calls  for  universal  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  all  the  social  agencies  of  New  York. 

Seldom  has  there  been  such  a  campaign  of  lying 
and  vilification  as  has  been  directed  at  those  iden- 
tified with  organized  charities  throughout  the 
past  winter  in  New  York.  The  Hearst  papers 
brought  on  the  writer  whose  calumnies  on  the 
Chicago  Juvenile  Court,  its  judges  and  probation 
officers,  were  notorious  three  years  ago;  and  the 
writings  of  a  member  of  the  state  commission  in 
another  newspaper  have  been  only  less  colored 
and  distorted.  Mr.  Devine  was  singled  out  as  the 
special  object  and  center  for  attack. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  such  complete  toleration; 
such  clear-cut  refusal  to  accept  self-constituted 
and  raucous  spokesmen  as  the  real  body  of  a 
movement ;  such  brushing  aside  of  the  tangles  of 
controversy  to  get  at  the  affirmative  thing  to  do 
as  are  revealed  in  this  editorial,  which  reaches 
The  Subvey  by  mail  as  we  go  to  press. 
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Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD   T.  DEVINE 


WIDOWS'  PENSIONS  IN  NEW  YORK 

MBS.  WILLIAM  EINSTEIN,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Hearst,  Sophie  Loeb,  and  their  associates 
have  won  their  fight  for  widows'  pensions  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  Their  opponents,  of  whom 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  many,  will  not  grudge 
them  the  completeness  and  apparent  finality  of 
their  victory.  Cmde  and  inadequately  supported 
by  appropriations  as  some  of  the  pension  schemes 
have  been,  no  state  has  discontinued  them;  and 
for  better  or  worse,  once  established,  they  are  like- 
ly to  remain  indefinitely. 

Those  enthusiasts  for  compulsory  and  uni- 
versal social  life  insurance  who  have  defended 
widows*  pensions  as  a  half-way  measure,  will  now 
have  a  chance  to  show  whether  they  were  right. 
Those  of  us  who  have  believed  that  widows'  pen- 
sions, like  non-contributory  old-age  pensions,  and 
other  *  *  endowments ' '  by  the  state  of  any  particu- 
lar age  or  condition,  by  funds  to  which  the  bene- 
ficiaries have  not  previously  contributed,  are  in 
conflict  with  social  justice  and  a  sound  policy  of 
human  conservation,  and  objectionable  as  a  mere 
device  for  enabling  well-paid  wage-earners  and 
their  employers  to  get  rid  of  a  natural  burden 
which  social  insurance  would  distribute  fairly  and 
equitably,  may  hope  that  as  to  widows'  pensions 
administered  by  child  welfare  boards,  we  were 
mistaken. 

It  is  clearly  incumbent  on  us  to  do  everything 
that  we  can  to  help  prove  that  we  were  mistaken. 
There  is  no  possible  advantage  in  protracting  dis- 
cussions which  were  appropriate  while  the  issue 
was  unsettled  but  are  so  no  longer.  There  is  no 
reason  for  perpetuating  acrimonious  controversies 
to  which  the  issue  may  have  given  rise. 

The  new  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  child 
welfare  boards  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  fundamental  idea 
of  a  special  local  department  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  conserving  and  promoting  child  wel- 
fare. Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  many  years  ago, 
advocated  such  a  children's  department  for  the 
city  of  New  York.  Perhaps  the  new  child  welfare 
boards  can  be  developed  into  some  such  agency  for 
the  rational  care  of  dependent  children.  That  this, 
or  something  like  it,  is  the  sincere  purpose  of  those 
who  have  secured  the  present  legislation  may  be 
readily  granted.  A  new  era.  in  the  social  legisla- 
tion of  the  state  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  present 
act  if  it  proves  that  through  the  machinery  which 


it  creates,  children  can  be  kept  with  their  mothers 
under  wholesome  conditions  and  normal  family  life 
conserved. 

Whether  this  will  turn  out  to  be  the  case  only  a 
fair  trial  of  the  plan  through  a  period  of  years 
will  show.  Until  there  has  been  ample  opportunity 
for  such  a  trial,  opposition  to  the  measure,  now 
that  it  has  been  enacted,  should  disappear.  There 
should  be  no  attempt  to  hamper  or  obstruct  il^ 
administration.  Whatever  funds  are  necessary  u 
furnish  the  pensions  and  the  machinery  for  their 
proper  disbursement  should  be  appropriated  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Relief  societies  and  local  departments  of  publif 
charities  should  come  to  an  understanding  witi 
child  welfare  boards  as  soon  as  they  are  appobtec 
so  that  any  serviceable  information  which  they 
may  have  in  regard  to  particular  f  amihes  or  is 
regard  to  the  problem  in  general  may  be  placed  it 
disposal  of  the  new  boards.  There  should  be  w 
idea  of  swamping  the  boards  on  the  one  hand  or 
of  keeping  suitable  candidates  away  from  then; 
on  the  other.  Relief  agencies  will  still  have  their 
hands  full  with  families  not  entitled  to  this  par 
ticular  relief  or  in  doing  other  necessary  things  to 
those  who  are. 

Neither  natural  resentment  at  malicious  and  ut 
founded  charges  made  by  some  advocates  of^ 
ows '  pensions  against  those  who  have  not  agre« 
with  them,  nor  doubt  as  to  the  inherent  wisdom « 
the  measure  should  prevent  a  union  of  forces  [J 
the  new  situation  which  arises  as  soon  as  the  M 
is  signed  and  the  policy  thus  definitely  adop 
by  the  state. 

The  report  of  the  committee  in  New  York  citj 
representing  the  views  of  the  relief  agencies,  b« 
less  than  the  report  of  the  state  commission  oi 
Relief  for  Widowed  Mothers,  emphasized  the » 
adequacy  of  existing  arrangoments,  and  the  pr«* 
ventable  hardships  from  which  working  wido«> 
suflfer.  The  commission's  report  makes  copioi* 
quotations  from  that  of  the  unofficial  comnutW 
of  course  with  approval  when  it  finds  what  it  cob; 
siders  support  for  its  own  views,  with  scornii 
disapproval  when  it  is  otherwise.  All  this  we  id*I 
disregard  for  the  present,  not  because  reply  voiy| 
be  difficult,  but  because  by  the  march  of  events" 
has  become  irrelevant.  ^ 

The  point  is  that  New  York  is  now  to  havecbi 
welfare  boards,  somewhat  if  not  precisely  oDtJ 
plan  recommended  by  the  state*  couMnission.  Tig 
boards  are  to  remedy  the  conditions  which  all  "J 
unsatisfactory.  They  are  to  relieve  the  hardsil 
of  widows  and  their  children,  to  prevent  comBi^ 
ments  to  institutions,  to  safeguard  the  hornet  ^ 
promote  child  welfare,  and  at  the  same  timft^ 
obviate  the  well-known  evils  associated  withp'^" 
lie  outdoor  relief.  It  is  a  big  undertaking,  ^^ 
should  have  universal  co-operation,  good-will  a^ 
support. 


The  Unnatural  Rnundaries  at  Ruropeon  States 


THE  UNNATURAL  BOUND- 
ARIES OF  EUROPEAN 
STATES 

[Continued  frotn  pagi  £7.] 
aize   how   intolerable   such   a   situation 
would     be,    and    can    visualize    clearly 
enough  the  difficulty  and   friction   that 
would  result. 

Unfortunately,  the  world  has  dozens 
of  examples  of  badly  located  boundary 
lines,  with  their  consequent  economic 
evils.  Treaties  have  often  either  set 
definitely  wrong  limits  to  states,  or  have 
divided  regions  naturally  united,  into  two 
or  more  states.  This  situation  presents 
the  leading  deterrent  to  progress  today 
and  some  remedy  must  be  found  for  it. 
Indeed,  were  national  boundaries  natu- 
ral ones,  the  greater  part  of  the  pressure 
causing  war  would  be  removed.  Doubt- 
less, in  any  event,  ardent  patriots  would 
■till  clamor  for  unjast  extensions  of  ter- 
ritory, and  zealous  adherents  of  par- 
ticular languages  would  continue  to 
press  for  their  extension.  But  the 
masses  of  the  people  would  grow  more 
contented  as  their  prosperity  and  secur- 
ity were  assured,  and  would  soon  become 
callous  to  those  reactionary  appeals  to 
the  emotions  that  now  make  so  much 
trouble  for  the  world. 

In  contrast  to  this  map  of  economic 
zones,  a  race  map  of  Europe  is  pre- 
vented. A  glance  will  show  how  im- 
possible would  be  a  division  of  Europe 
according  to  racial  lines.  The  condi- 
tions are  worse  than  the  map  represents. 
The  various  languages  overlap  each 
other  with  wide  margins  over  which  per- 
petual disputes  would  arise.  The  only 
alternative  is  the  suppression  of  lan- 
puge  emotions,  so  that  the  various 
^Tonps  can  live  in  harmony.  This  in- 
volves a  tolerant  attitude  toward  mi- 
■  orities.  The  greatest  international  need 
tf  Europe  is  an  agreement  that  the  small 
froups  within  each  nation  shall  have 
h«  same  freedom  in  the  use  of  language 
hat  has  been  won  for  them  for  religious 
hou^t. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  con- 
ept  of  economic  units,  or  zones,  does 
lot  imply  ■  world  empire.  The  mod- 
m  world  is  too  lai^e  for  any  unified 
coDomic  or  political  control.  Should 
axguage  differences  and  national  feei- 
ng be  set  aside,  scientific  boundaries 
sould  be  easily  arranged  that  would  bind 
vsetlier  the  people  within  them,  and 
tvake  these  inhabitants  generous  and  sym- 
IMbetic  to  those  outside  of  them.  More- 
h^er,  sod)  zone  boundaries  are  easy  tcr 
iraw  in  Europe,  as  the  natural  features 
%St.t  fix  them  are  pronounced. 

I  append  a  map,  in  the  drawing  of 
-tiich  all  race,  religious,  and  language 
Terences  are  disregarded.  The  con- 
C>lling  principle  is  that  trade  moves 
rwn  liil]  more  readily  than  over  rooun- 


The  Agency  of  a  United  People 


A  striking  coiiipariaon  between  a 
homogeneous  country  and  a  hetero- 
geneous group  of  countries  is  ob- 
tained by  placing  over  the  map  of 
the  United  States  the  map  of  Europe. 
These  represent  the  same  area — 
about  3.000,000  square  miles— if  a 
few  of  the  remote  provinces  of 
Rusua  are  omitted. 

Europe  has  the  advantage  in  pop- 
ulation, ivith  more  than  four  times  as 
many  people  as  the  United  States;  in 
the  number  of  large  cities,  with  two 
and  a  half  times  as  many  cities  of 
over  100,000  population. 

Yet  the  United  States,  a  compara- 
tively young  country.has  outstripped 
Europe  in  the  diffusion  of  civiliza- 
tion, because  of  its  wonderfully 
greater  means  of  communication 
between  all  parts  of  its  area.  The 
UnitedStates  not  only  excels  in  trans- 
portation facilities,  but  it  has  nearly 
three  times  as  many  telephones  as 
Europe,  or  about  eleven  times  as 
many  in  relation  to  population. 


By  the  completion  of  the  Trana- 
continental  Line  we  now  tallc  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other,  while  in  Eiurope  the  longest 
conversation  is  no  farther  man 
from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  and 
even  that  depends  on  the  imperfect 
co-operation  of  uiurelated  ^stems. 

Europe,  with  twenty-five  countries 
and  many  different  languages, 
serves  as  an  illuminating  contrast  to 
the  United  States,  with  one  language 
and  a  homogeneous  people,  despite 
the  fact  that  our  population  has 
been  derived  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the 
steadily  extending  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  have  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  this  amalgamating  of 
different  races. 

The  latest  achievement — tbe  link- 
ing of  coast  to  coast — has  given 
greater  force  to  the  national  motto, 
"  E  PluribuB  Unum." 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  companies 

One  PoHey  One  Syatttn  Uniomraal  Service 


Plain  Facts 
for  Both  Sexes 


a    full    iQBtrucIloas    for   aelf-csre.   So   dIbIdIt 

ted    tbal    all    may    underaland    jet — bo    dell- 


tbe 


illior  writes  froiD  tbe  alaDd- 
polDt  of  nearlr  forty  years  Suporintenilpnce 
or  Ibe  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  it  you  would 
be  fully  Informed,  icet  tbis  txMk  and  study  It. 
The  prl<>e  Is  only  S3  (In  cloth  bIndInK)— half 
leather  fi.  Order  today.  If  you  are  not  entire- 
ly satlsfled.  the  Iwok  may  he  returned  for 
prompt  refund.  Get  this  book  and  ahan  the 
(JoBocra  ot  (paornnco.  Good  Hulth  Tublish- 
tNO  Co.,  2(104  Weat  Uain  St.,  Baltl.  Creek. 
Mich. 


The  new  "Red  Book' 
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Nevr  York  Charities  Directory 

105  E«»t  22J  St..  N.  Y.  City 

Calahan  Muitlgraph  Service 

Room  104,  No.  203  Rroadway,  operated  u 
■  Bide  line  by  a  Kotlil  Worker,  who  ^owa  tb« 
value  of  a  ''^I'rraonal"  touklng  appeal.  Special 
rate  «d  Charity  Appeal  Letters.  Prompt.  Bf 
(Ident       Onod   taste. 
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tains,  and  that  each  state  is  entitled  to 
the  region  through  which  its  rivers  flow 
to  the  sea.  River  basins  form  real  econ- 
omic units,  and  mountain  ranges  are 
natural  boundaries.  If  this  reasoning  is 
correct,  the  natural  Germany  is  the  basin 
of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  North 
Sea  from  the  easv,  and  of  those  flowing 
into  the  Baltic  from  the  south.  The 
natural  Austria  is  the  vatlcy  of  the  Dau- 
nbe;  Latin  Europe  should  control  the 
Mediterranean  basin;  in  such  an  ir> 
raugement  Russia  would  lose  some  ter- 
ritory to  the  west  and  south,  but  would 
have  ample  room  for  expansion  to  the 
east,  where  her  natural  economic  des- 
tinies lie.  She  also  has  the  same  right 
to  an  open  passage  through  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Baltic  that  Germany  has 
to  the  pftrts  of  the  North  Sea.  Should 
she  obtain  an  open  route  to  the  ocean 
she  would  get  an  ample  compensation 
for  her  territorial  losses. 

The  difficulties  of  fixing  a  boundary 
line  between  France  and  Germany  would 
not  he  serious  if  economic,  rather  than 
traditional,  considerations  dominated. 
The  older  solution  of  having  a  neutral 
area  such  as  Luxemburg,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  between  the  countries  is  a 
failure,  no  matter  what  view  of  the  sit- 
uation we  take.  Belgium  is  an  artificial 
state  created  out  of  the  whole  cloth, 
with  no  regard  to  social  or  economic 
considerations.  Only  a  false  enthusiasm 
for  small  political  units  gives  any  ground 
for  its  continuation.  If  a  division  of 
Belgium  were  made  by  a  line  drawn 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  giving  the 
Germans  Antwerp  but  not  the  seacoast. 
the   English   would  have  the  protection 


from  invasion  which  they  demand;  while 
in  Antwerp,  the  Germans  would  gain 
a  much-needed  seaport. 

What  is  more,  in  Eastern  Belgium 
Germany  would  also  have  a  natural  de- 
fense against  inva«ion.  She  could  then 
well  afford  to  give  back  Lorraine  to 
France,  reaching  a  compromise  that 
should  settle  for  good  her  purely  tra- 
ditional disputes  with  France.  South- 
west Belgium,  the  Flanders  of  olden 
days,  was  once  a  part  of  France,  and 
should  be  returned  to  her.  Not  only 
would   France   regain   what   was   once 


I   our  Atlantic  Coast 

hers,  but  England  would  have  an  zMd 
protection  with  Flanders  part  of  the  tei 
ritory  of  a  nation  whom  she  did  Da 
distrust  To  show  this  natural  but  » 
the  same  time  compromise  boundan 
there  is  appended  a  map  showing  what 
the  division  tine  should  be,  to  give  ead' 
nation  what  it  needs  most  with  the  Itts 
sacrifice  of  national  sentiments  or  ii* 
terests. 

Obviously,  the  other  vital  issue  in  sud 
a  readjustment  of  Europe's  boondaria. 
would  be  to  determine  whether  or  oc 
there  should  be  one  Slav  nation,  as  tb 
Pan-Slavonic  agitators  demand,  or  tm 
distinct  nations  with  boundaries  thx 
would  promote  economic  interests.  Tbf 
history  of  Austria  presents  so  many  d;; 
heartening  anomalies  that  few  see  a°! 
hope  of  progress  except  thi^ugh  hef 
dissolution.  Such  a  view  is,  however 
based  on  past  conditions,  and  overlook: 
the  fact  that  Austria  is  already  practical 
ly  under  Slav  control.  Should  a  clo^ 
union  be  formed  with  the  nations  i^ 
the  south,  perhaps  the  strongest  stitt 
in  continental  Europe  would  come  irt 
being.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  ux 
group  or  race  that  this  magnificent  f' 
gion  should  be  dominated  by  either  Ger- 
many or  Russia.  On  the  contrary,  a  b»^ 
ance  of  power  in  Europe  would  be  re- 
stored by  such  an  independent  existeoa 
of  Austria,  and  a  stability  would  V 
given  to  European  institutions  whici'* 
other  solution  could  obtain. 

We  should  then  have  European  pe»o 
and  European  prosperity ;  ends  that  at 
be  attained  only  by  such  boundary  re 
constructions  as  permit  industry  "^ 
commerce  to  follow  natural   line* 


tolice  Work  for  Refugees  io  Paris 

K)LICE  WORK  FOR  REFU- 
GBBS  IN  PARIS 

IConlinued  from  page  M.] 
:v/  sute  property,  either  for  a  school  of 
■corative  arts,  or  as  an  annex  to  the 
usee  du  Luxembourg.  Nothing  was 
lally  determined,  however,  and  the 
solate  old  building  remained  empty, 
eless,  and  out  of  repair.  Standing  on 
c  square  of  St.  Sulpice,  looking  more 
lapidated  each  year,  it  was  in  painful 
otrast  to  its  beautiful  neighbor,  the 
eat  church  of  Servandoni.  Yet 
^inst  alJ  likelihood  the  old  Seminaire 
as  still  to  do  good  work. 
When,  on  August  2,  1914,  the  order 
r  mobilization  was  issued  in  France, 
e  French  government,  aware  of  the 
ect  this  event  might  produce  on  the 
irisian  population,  gave  due  considera- 
iQ  to  the  possibility  of  trouble. 
It  was  thought  advisable  to  reinforce 
:  police  force  of  the  city,  A  certain 
mber  of  fusiliers  marins  (naval  in- 
itry)  were  called  to  Paris  from  their 
idquarters  on  the  coast.  It  was  neces- 
7  to  find  quarters  for  them.  Time 
rssed ;  so  the  Grand  Palais  on  the 
ht  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  Serain- 
e  St.  Sulpice  on  the  left,  were  hastily 
ed  for  this  purpose  with  straw  mat- 
sses  and  kitchen  stoves. 
Vs  every  one  will  remember,  Paris 
s  never  more  quiet  than  during  the 
iy  silent  days  that  followed  the  order 
'  mobilization.  The  Cols  Bleus  (  Blue 
Jcets)   found  they  had  nothing  to  do 

go  sightseeing — which  they  certain- 
Jid  I — or  perch  in  rows  like  swallows 
the  porch  of  the  Grand  Palais.  A 
re  formidable  task  was,  however, 
n  to  face  these  marines.  When  von 
ck's  army  began  its  advance  south  a 
at   many  of  them  were  sent  to  help 

Belgians  and   found  their  death  in 

kS  a  result,  the  Seminaire  St.  Sulpice 
;  once  more  empty.  Then  it  was  that 
first  groups  of  Belgians  and  north- 
French,  driven  from  their  homej  by 
enemy,  began  their  flight  towards 
is.  Efforts  were  made  to  switch  the 
igces  to  the  southern  provinces,  but 
ir^e  number  would  go  nowhere  ex- 
L  to  Paris, 

'n«  night,  the  prefet  de  oolice'  bur- 
ly had  to  call  the  head  officers  of  the 
ce  districts  of  the  city  for  a  con- 
^nce  to  discover  where  available  room 
Id  be  found  to  house  the  flood  of  in- 
linp  refugees. 

[.  Paul  Peltier,  commissaire  de  police 
■he  sixth  and  fourteenth  arrondisse- 
its  proposed  for  his  district,  the  Sem- 
re  St.  Sulpice.  T^ere  a  crowd  of  mis- 
ble  refugees  arrived  in  the  evening, 
titotc,  sick,  tired  after  their  long 
mps.  most  of  them  women,  children, 
old  country  ueoole  who  had  never  be- 
e  climbed  a  high  staircase.  They  had 
be  carried  to  the  dormitories  up- 
irs  on  the  backs  of  policemen.  For 
uras  the  policemen  of  the  fifth  district 
jcth  and  fourteenth  aTrnndissements^ , 
"gardiens  de  la  paix."  as  thev  pre- 
to  be  called,  and  their  officpr  Peltier, 

"he  pref«  de  police  of  the  cily  nf  Paris 
ot  only  the  head  of  the  oolice  force  of 
city,  bof  also  the  head  of  several  muni- 
I  departments,  as  that  of  street  clean- 
pnhlie  hygiene,  and  so.  forth. 
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HKLP    WANTID 

"  WANTED-A  Women  Physical  Direc- 
tor; a  Women's  Swimming  Teadier;  an 
Assistant  Men's  Physical  Director;  and  a 
Men's  Swimming  Teacher.  To  begin  work 
June  1st  Only  those  having  experience,  and 
graduates  of  reputable  schools,  need  apply. 
Send  application  to  Philip  L.  Seman,  Supt., 
Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  12S8  Taylor  St. 
Chirago. 

EXPERIENCED  Visiting  Nurse.  Must 
be  registered  and  experienced  in  Social 
Work.  State  age,  health,  education,  experi- 
ence, and  salary  expected.  Social  Service 
Bureau,  Spokane,  Wash. 

WANTED— An  experienced  resident 
Head  worker  in  a  non-sectarian  Settlement 
House,  located  in  a  Jewsh  Section  of  New 
York  city.    State  experience.    Address  3103, 

SURVEV. 


■ITUATIOMB  WANTKD 

GERMAN-AMERICAN  wishes  situation 
as  managing  housekeeper.  Institution  or 
hospital.  Experienced.  References.  Mrs 
Davis,  142  East  27th  St, 

CAPABLE,  experienced  man  wishes 
change  of  position  to  religious  or  other  in- 
stitution where  agriculture  is  a  feature. 
Agricultural  college  graduate,  teaching  ex- 
perience, holds  responsible  public  position 
Married.     Address  2099,  Survey. 

OPPORTUNITY  wanted  to  use  larg* 
executive  experience,  good  health,  and  en- 
thusiasm in  working  out  some  fresh  ait 
problem.  College  graduate  (woman) 
Address  2102,  Survey. 

WANTED— Position  in  an  institution  by 
a  .vonng  woman  interested  in  Social  Work 
Have  had  eight  years'  good  business  ex- 
perience and  one  year  as  superintendent 
in  an  institution.  Excellent  references  fur- 
nished. Address  Miss  Anna  L.  Palmer. 
S2S  Gramatan  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N,  V 
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DURING  an  uninterrupted  existence  of 
more  than  half  a  centuiy.  The  Merchants 
Loan  and  Trust  Company—the  Oldest  Bank  in 
Chicago  —  has  developed  facilities  and  lesources 
which  enable  it  to  offer  libeial  acconunodations 
and  unexcelled  service  in  all  branches  of  banking. 

Tniuacting  the  Urgot  comnwrdBl  guardi    provided,    ^at    Bank    alto 

buBDCH  and   having    die    greateit  m»int»irM.  with  the  Stale  o(  lUiaoii, 

volume  ol  bank  depoiitt  o(  aay  State  a  q>ccial  depont  of  half  a  million 

Bank  01  Tnut  Company  in  the  Wed,  dcJlan  to  guarantee  die  faithful  per- 

dm  Bank  employt  die  mod  appcoved  fonnance  of  iti  duties. 

iDodeni methodi to mture  the eipe-  ,  i    •       •     ••  ■        i 

ditiou.  buidliDS  of  the  account,  of  fe*"  5"V*^         WV^* 

ib  dly  uid  om^-town  depoiiton.  ^  and  farm  loan.  »Id  by  dm 

Bank,  are  recognizmg,  mote  and 

A  weO-orgamzed  Foreign  D^art-  more,  die  denability  and  depend- 

menl,  with    extouive    coniwction*  ablenett  ol  thew  offering., 

ihrou^ioiil  die  world,  enable,  itto  -.  ,        ..      ,  ■   r.     ■ 

meet  die  foreign  banking  need,  of  C^  »«>»  dcpoirt^  dut  Bank  pay. 

evew  automa  3%iiitered,co<npouDaedtwKeeach 

year,— the  rate  paid  by  all  bank,  n 

Th^ougji  it.  TriHt  Department.  Aat  Am  city.    Luge  cafutal  and  nirphi.. 

Bank  ii  qualified  by  law  to  auume  itrong  management,  and  a  half  cen- 

tfae  care  and  management  of  edates  twy  of  wfe  banking  anuie  abMlute 

and  to  act  in  any  tiud  capaci^.    In  Kcurity.     Satirfacbxr  faclitie.  prcv 

addiliaa  to  dw   many  other  wf  o-  vided  for  banking  by  muL 

THE  CHARACITR  OF  TWS  BANK  IS  REFLECTED  tN  THE 
PEASONMEL  OF  175  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

FRANK  H.  ARMSTRONG PMJirt  Rrid,  MadDd.  &  Cooui 

ENOS  M.  BARTDN       -       ■       ■       Ohh.  Baud  <J  DintDO,  Watai  Etunc  &_(«, 

CLARENCZ  A.  BURLET Att>«<r  od  Ci«Aita 

HENRY  P.  CROVEtX Pk— W  Cbob.  Om  &>.««, 

WILLIAM  A.  GARDNER    ■      -      .        pHite  CUc.*i>  H  N-dmMu  Ruinr  Ceapur 

EtlMUND  D.  KULBERT Vi»P»dii>l 

CHAUNCEY  KEEP TmM*  hludal  FkU  EiW> 

CYRUS  H.  McOCHttlKX I>«1m  lMB-)ip«l  Hxtom  Ccapur 

SEYMOUR  MORRB Timh  U  Z.  LAt  Emi 

JOHN  3.  RUNNELLS  PwidM  Pd«i  Cnour 

EDWARD  L.  RYER90N      -       -         Cbou  Boud  ol  Dkm  J<>i<«k  T.  Rf^oa  «e  So 

JOHN  CS.  SHEDD PMdHi  MiMI  FkU  &  Caw 

ORSONSMITH Pnd..4 

A1.BERT  A.  SPRACUE.  0.        ■      -      ■      .  V»J>hUi  5p>wii.  W«»  t,  Chiiut 
MOSES  J.  WENTWORTH Cwfafat 
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who  welcomed  the  refugees  at  Sl  Si 
pice.  And  if  there  was  only  straw 
the  dormitories,  and  a  few  mattresses 
the  rooms  for  the  women,  there  we 
plenty  of  kind  words  and  gentle  hdp. 

The  refugees  were  hungry;  the  bab; 
cried  for  milk.  This  had  not  been  for 
seen  by  M.  le  Pref  et  I  But  the  polio 
men  did  not  stop  long  to  consider.  . 
few  went  ransacking  the  neighbors 
stores,  while  others  became  improi-* 
cooks.  An  hour  later,  a  hot  meal  «i 
served  and  the  babies  had  their  mil 
The  tired  travelers  went  to  sleep,  bntti 
policemen  kept  a  vigilant  watch.  Tt 
was  necessary — northern  people  loi 
their  pipes  and  would  rather  do  wii 
out  food  than  without  an  evening  sraob 
In  these  old  rooms  with  their  floo: 
covered  with  straw,  a  dropped  nus 
might  have  set  the  whole  buildine  ^ 
fire! 

The  orderly  strong  souls  of  the  gu 
diens  de  la  paix  were  never  to  for?! 
that  first  night  and  the  sight  of  tti 
great  distress.  They  realized  at  ox 
that  the  refugees  were  shocked,  bewfj 
ered,  unable  to  look  out  for  themscln 
in  a  foreign  city — a  number  being  FIc 
ish,  did  not  even  understand  Froid 
And  they  decided  to  adopt  their  ward 

The  next  morning,  every  one  of  tl 
800  policemen  gave  one  franc ;  that  nud 
800  francs  with  which  to  meet  the  a 
penses  of  the  day.  The  inhabitants  i 
the  Quarticr  St.  Sulpice,  at  first  puuit 
by  the  queer  happenings  in  the  old  S«9 
inaire,  were  not  long  in  taking  the  hi 
and  began  to  bring  things  in — clcul* 
bed-clothing.  food-stuffs,  f urn  inn 
lamps,  money.  Old  petiles  rwirirt 
would  come  carrying  some  humble  H 
sil  for  "les  plus  pauvres."  Hairdm 
ers  and  barbers  offered  their  senia 
gratis. 

Nor  were  trades-people  left  behind  I 
this  generous  onrush.  Even  costenod 
gers — who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  considi 
policemen  as  bosom  friends — were  ttwl 
ed  by  the  initiative  of  these  policeM 
and  made  a  collection  among  themsei* 
to  help  in  the  good  work. 

Now  Pr^fet  Peltier  saw  his  chjna 
this  spontaneous  entente  cordiale  cm 
be  turned  into  a  permanent  produciii 
alliance.  He  called  together  some 
these  good  people,  formed  a  commi 
and,  on  August  10,  an  assoctatka  ' 
officially  announced  under  the  name 
"Secours  de  Guerre." 

It  was  placed  under  the  patrona|i 
the  policemen,  trades-people  and  nu 
facturers  of  the  sixth  and  founn 
arrondissementt.     The  aim  was: 

"To  give  to  any  arriving  refni 
Belgian,  Alsacien-Lorrain,  or  nort 
French  (that  is  to  say,  to  all  bell 
ing  by  heart  to  the  same  cmmtl 
material  aid  and  moral  comfort; 
offer  them  opportunities  for  remu 
ative  employment;  to  watch  over, 
take  care  of  their  children  ;  to  I 
care  of  children  made  orphans  by 
war;  to  entertain  convalescing 
diers,  natives  of  the  invaded  regi 
during  their  leave-of -absence  i 
dismissal  from  the  hospitals." 

The  resources  of  the  association  i 
(o  be  the  voluntary  monthly  conti 
tions  of  the  gardiens  de  la  paix  ot 
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Out  of  Work 

A  Study  of  Unemployment  in 

America  with  a  Program  for 

Dealing  with  It 

By  Frances  A.  Kellor 

/^**.    ^84  pages.    $j.^o 

This  book  is  addressed  to 

Wery  Man  or  Woman  with  a  Job 

and  a  Neighbor  without  One 

.very  Industry  that  has  Retrenched 

this  Year— and  Others 
Very  City  and  State  in  which  Men 
and  Women  are  Hunting  Work 
and  to 

The  Federal  Government 
hose  is  the  only  power  extending 
ver     as     much     territory     as     is 
>vered    by    industry    and    by    men 
mting  jobs. 

The 

Tuberculosis 
Nurse 

By  Eflen  U  Motte,  R.N. 

-?**.     lUus.    S08  pages.     $1.^0 

\  Practical  Handbook  for  Nurses, 
:tlement  Workers,  and  All  Having 
Do  with  the  Fight  Against  Tu- 
culosis.  The  author  has  been  well 
>wn  to  the  medical  profession  as 
•se-in-charge  of  the  Tuberculosis 
ision  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospi- 
and  is  now  working  **at  the  front" 
France. 

The  book  impresses  myself  and 
associates  as  being  an  excellent—- 
i  fair  to  say  a  masterly— piece  of 
k.  The  author  is  a  woman  of 
sual  abilities  and  one  could  be 
ly  assured  that  a  book  from  her 
lid  be  well  done"— Lavinia  L. 
k.  author  of  "Materia  Medico  for 
ses/'  etc. 


ipan  to  Amorica 

«d  by  Professor  NAOICHI  MA- 
VOKA,  of  Tokio.    A  Symposium 
Papers  by  Statesmen  and  Other 
aders  of  Thought  in  Japan. 

j^mo.    2SS  pp.  $1,25 

re  book  is  issued  under  the  aus- 
of  the  Japan  Society  and 
fcins  an  introduction  by  Lindsay 
.«ll.  President  of  the  Society. 
-ves  first-hand  information  as  to 
rtit  conditions  in  Japan,  as  to 
■deals  and  policies  of  Japanese 
=T5,  and.  on  the  all-important 
"^r  of  the  state  of  public  opinion 
:*pan  in  regard  to  the  continuing 
est  of  the  Empire  in  maintaining 
cful    relations    with    the    United 


AU  BOOKSEUERS 

P.  PUTNAM'S   SONS 

^'  45tl  Untft  24  Bedford  Street 


t^A     \  ^"^  subscnptions  of  members, 
eventually  come  from  other  sources. 

.t,;c  "L-"  ^"^^*  ^^  "^^«f  a  rich  Paris; 
^is  particular  August,  practically  all  the 
wel  .to-do  people  had  left  the  city.    One 
could  not  count  on  very  large  subscrip- 
tions.    bo  the  association  had  practical- 
ly to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  during  the 
summer     The  policemen  did  not  get  dis- 
couraged.    They  gave  all  their  own  free 
time  and  that  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters.    They  became  hou^e-painters,  mas- 
ons    bricklayers,    carpenters,   plumbers. 
The  old  walls  of  St.  Sulpice  were  white- 
washed.    Running  water  and  gas  were 
introduced,    repairs    made    and    wood 
floors  built  oyer  dilapidated  stone  floors 
m  the  administration  rooms. 

The  cells  were  furnished  little  by  lit- 
tle; some  one  asked  and  got  a  lot  of 
beds  from  the  Lycee  St.  Louis;  curtains 
and  carpets  were  made  out  of  odd  bits. 
According  to  their  needs,  every  family 
ot  refup:ees  was  given  one  or  two  rooms 
where  It  could  make  a  little  home,  and 
tor  which  It  was  expected  to  care  under 
tactful  supervision. 

A  big  kitchen  and  a  large  dining-room 
were  arranged  downstairs  for  which 
the  policemen  made  many  tables  and 
benches  out  of  old  pieces  of  wood  found 
in  the  garrets— even  wood  coming  from 
grocery  boxes  was  made  use  of.  Tal- 
ented cooks  were  discovered  among 
these  gardiens  de  la  paix !  Every  morn- 
ing, Madame  Peltier  went  to  the  Halles 
Centrales  to  do  the  marketing,  helped  in 
this  work  by  the  storekeepers  of  the 
Quartier  who  knew  best  how  to  buy  at 
fair  prices.  Mesdames  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  polibemen,  waited  on 
the  refugees  at  their  three  meals. 

A  vestiaire  was  organized,  and  the 
twelve  ladies  m  charge  saw  that  it  was 
plentifully  furnished  by  the  public.  Old 
clothes  coming  in  were  disinfected, 
washed,  repaired,  sorted  as  to  kind  and 
size,  and  placed  ready  for  use,  on  shelves 
in  three  large  rooms. 

Next  to  feeding  and  clothing,  the 
greatest  need  was  medical  assistance. 
This  was  kindly  provided  by  Dr.  Lasne- 
Desvareilles  and  a  staff  of  voluntary 
nurses.  An  infirmary  was  established; 
medical  visits,  vaccination,  and  bathing 
were  made  obligatory.  As  there  were 
no  bathrooms  in  the  Seminaire,  the 
refugees  were  taken  for  baths  to  some 
of  the  modem  hospitals  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  Prefecture  de  Police  sent 
every  other  day  special  apparatus  and 
workers  to  clean  and  disinfect  the  whole 
huge  building.  Thanks  to  these  meas- 
ures,  the  sanitary  state  of  the  commun- 
ity rapidly  improved  and  has  been  per- 
fect ever  since. 

Now  the  guests  could  not  be  kept  idle 
—the  more  so. as  many  were  very  anx- 
ious to  find  work.  The  managing  com- 
mittee entered  into  friendly  relations 
with  all  industrial  syndicats  {trade 
unions),  all  administrative  or  commer- 
cial agencies  or  organizations  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere.  Employment  was  found 
and  good  advice  given.  For  instance, 
carpenters  who  were  not  much  in  de- 
mand got  excellent  jobs  as  packers  for 
the  army. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  committee,     D. 
3.340  men,  1,614  women,  790  boys  and 
462  girls  have    so    far   been    given  re-      35 


Important  New  Books 
of  Timely  Interest 
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Municipalities 

By  Mary  Ritter  Beard 

If  ■■!■  1 1   I       L— _i .    tf^  .    . 
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The  City  Manager 

Harry  Aubrey  Tonlmin.  Jr. 

NnfaMl BnidMl  aptrlM*  gtMral  miT 
•l«r  •{  a  aty  fOT  tk«  sum  pwpof*  m^  tk« 
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Lower  Living  Costs 
in  Cities 

By  Clyde  Lyndon  glwf 

Aist.  Profeuor  of  Political  Science,     \ 
Unioeraity  of  PermMyt^nia 

coifa«ftk«  dtydwelw  fa  Ikii  cvutry.- iC 
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Ready  at  the  end  of  April 

Citizens  in  Industry 

By 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson 

Professor  of  Sociology,  Untoenity 
of  Chicago 

A  AtCBftiea  of  iaiaflriel  ceaJHiou  ii 
Ikeir  rcJatieas  kolk  to  caipleyeraad  eaple/ce 
previag  tke  kcaelito  ef  co-epcratioa  ler  cack 
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i»l»of  aeedt  oa  tke  part  ol  tke  eapbyer. 
aad  a  kigker  atoadari  of  elficieacy  fa 
tke  eaplof  ee. 

$1.50  net. 
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CmiSTIAIt  EQUIVALENT  OF  WAR  CMi 

D.  WilUrd  Lyoa  -SO 

A  naoanm  to  th»  iwiHiHil  edi  for 


lUakiM  ra^idnc  the  appKnlMO  nf  .the  priooplM  of 
JoiM  Cbral  10  btanwiiooal  rrimonihun. 
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Riohard  Bmmrf  Edwards 
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CHtlSTIANlTY  AMD  AMUSEMENTS      Art 

RIahard  Haarr  Edwards     LtatW.SO 

"No  aKh  •yilomolic  ond  Mfequale  trcotmcat  of 
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The  Great  War 

Six  Sermons 
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Tbe  FatiUly  of  Force 
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Fvnilaia  sad  Malals. 
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REFRIGERATORS 

MtTAL  UNSO,  GLASS  LINSD. 
SNAMSLSD  STSSL  LIMED, 

TNAT  ARE 

45tb  St  tti  Sbrtl  An.     Mi  Yiifc 


niunerative  work  or  employment  outside. 
Some  women  c6uld  not  go  out  because 
of  their  health  or  the  care  of  their 
young  children.  An  ouvroir  was  pro- 
vided for  them  right  in  the  Seminaire, 
where  they  get  a  small  sum  for  their 
work,  while  the  children  or  inf^ts  are 
taken  care  of  in  a  garderie  d'enfants, 
and  a  pouponnidre*  established  in  an- 
other part  of  the  building. 

Older  children  go  to  school  in  the 
municipal  or  parish  schools  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, some  gardiens  de  la  paix  tak- 
ing and  fetching  them. 

Then  came  the  question  of  recreation 
for  the  children  and  even  for  the  adults. 
Provision  was  made  for  gymnastics, 
singing  and  dancing  classes  in  the 
Seminaire.  No  less  a  person  than 
the  choirmaster  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sulpice  comes  twice  a  week  to  train  the 
choir.  Now  that  the  policemen  have 
established  electric  light  in  the  house, 
the  electric  power  is  used  in  the  after- 
noon on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  to  work 
a  cinematograph.  A  clever  policeman 
has  also  built  a  guignol  (puppet  show) 
which  is  the  delight  of  the  younger  folk. 
When  you  come  to  the  Seminaire — 
and  visitors  are  welcome  at  any  time  in 
the  day — a  boy  scout  ushers  you  in,  and 
if  you  only  want  to  see  the  place,  shows 
you  around.  You  find  that  the  house  is 
as  busy  as  a  bee-hive;  a  jolly  bunch  of 
happy  fellows  in  civilian  clothes  (for 
they  are  not  on  duty,  mind ! )  handle  the 
hammer,  the  brush,  or  wires,  or  pans; 
while  those  of  their  comrades,  who  are 
on  duty,  stand  in  uniforms  in  the  wide 
corridors  on  each  floor,  seeing  that  order 
and  discipline  are  preserved. 

The  laughter  and  song  of  children  are 
heard — the  corridors  are  good  places  to 
run  and  play  when  weather  does  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  garden.  Old  women 
knit  as  they  sit  chatting  around  the 
large  stoves.  A  little  girl  carries  milk 
upstairs,  a  nurse  passes  you  with  some 
light  medicine  in  her  hand.  Earnest 
looking  citizens,  who  devote  part  of  their 
time  to  the  administrative  work,  which 
is  conducted  with  wonderful  method  and 
effectiveness,  go  to  and  fro.  • 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  the  association,  to  keep  the 
records  of  the  thirteen  thousand  people 
who  have  already  found  permanent  or 
momentary  shelter  in  the  Seminaire.  In 
December,  SOO  refugees  from  Rheims 
arrived  the  same  night  in  a  pitiful  state. 
The  officer  who  told  me  the  story  said 
he  could  weep  to  see  the  pale  faces  of 
the  babies  who  had  lived  in  caves  for 
weeks  and  had  been  fed  mainly  with 
an  infusion  of  linden  leaves. 

In  January  three  weeping:  young  girls 
arrived  in  another  group.  They  came 
from  Ypres,  had  lost  their  family  in  the 
crowd  at  Boulogne,  and  after  much  mad 
tramping  from  one  town  to  another,  had 
reached  Paris  desoairing  ever  to  see  their 
parents  again.  The  tenderest  care  could 
not  soothe  their  efHef.  The  committee 
undertook  to  find  the  parents,  and  suc- 
ceeded after  almost  three  months  of 
search  and  advertising.  The  parents  af- 
ter many  wanderings  and  search  for  the 
lost  children,  had  found  work  in  a  small 
villagre  of  Bunrundy. 

■Special  dormitory  with  nurses  attending, 
where  infants  sleep,  are  fed.  and  bathed 


At  another  time  when  more  re 
came  from  Rheims,  a  little  girl  of  ii| 
with  a  bandaged  foot,  carried  by  \ 
mother,  when  asked  what  hurt  \ 
would  answer  seriously,  "C'esi  k  t» 
(cannon)." 

Of  course,  there  is  no  end  to  tli 
stories ;  every  inmate  has  his  sad  B 
And  yet,  these  people  are  not  sad,  as  J 
will  notice  if  you  call  on  them  in  d 
own  rooms  and  talk  with  them,  1 
of  them  want  to  remain  in  Paris  wh 
they  feel  nearer  their  homes.  All  tij 
who  can,  want  to  remain  at  Sl  S 
pice  where  they  have  formed  frie 
ships  and  found  such  a  home-like  i 
come,  where  visitors  of  mark  comci 
to  bring  words  of  cheer  and  hope.' 

There  are  600  rooms  and  large  dor 
tories  in  the  Seminaire,  1,500  bcds;i 
more  rooms  can  be  fitted.  The  woA 
the  association  meets  so  well  the  m 
of  the  homeless  that  it  will  have  to  I 
even  for  some  months  after  the  wl 
over,  until  new  homes  are  built  I 
though  the  whole  enterprise  woite 
the  basis  of  the  strictest  economr, 
though  nobody  who  works  in  the  Sd 
aire,  except  the  women  refugees  i 
work  in  the  ouvroir,  receives  any  | 
the  expenses  are  g^eat.  This  is 
monthly  expense  for  food  only: 
Bread 3^00  franc- 
Meat    7,560     *- 

Vegetables    .    ...     1.100      " 

Wine    3.120      " 

Beer 500      ' 

Milk    2,400 


Total 18,480  frana 

The  association  has  now  a  m 
ship  of  2,100  members.     It  receiv 
from  the  ^freat  association  called 
cours  National,  from  the  Comitc  F 
Beige,    from   the   administration 
as   Assistance   Publique,    and  f 
Prefecture    de    Police.     Generous 
are  also  made  to  it,  and  the  ga 
la  paix  still  contribute  regularly 
support,  but  much  money  is  still 

The  names  and  callings  of  tbe 
on  the  managing  board  are: 

Prisident,  M.  Mainguet  of  the  pJ 
ing  firm  of  Plon,  Nourrit  ft  Ca 

Directeur-fondateur,  Paul  Ptltid 
fice  of  the  peace. 

Secretaire  gSniral,  M.  Lacote. 
tractor. 

SecrStaires-adfoints,  M.  Lesact,  j 
er;  M.  Patin,  merchant;  M.  Merle. i 
holder. 

Trisorier,  M.  Gustave,  manufad 

Avocat,  M.  Peythieu,  lawyer. 

They  would  probably  be  shock 
see  their  names  published,  for  the 
modest  men,  and  they  enjoy  the 
they  have  undertaken  so  much  th^ 
find  in  it  their  best  reward. 

'Among  others,  the  Duchess  of  Ve 
sister  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  ar^ 
Amettc,  archbishop  of  Paris.  VH"*" 
visit  of  Archbishop  Amettc  was  ann 
the  gardiens  de  la  paix  found  out 
cell  where  the  cardinal  had  spent  ■' 
a  student — cell  72 — and  inquired  *• 
Sulpicians  about  the  way  it  was  th 
nished.  When  Cardinal  Amettc  wi 
see  his  old  cell,  he  found  it  jo* 
had  left  it  so  long  a^.  He  wx* 
moved,  and  fell  on  his  knee<  ap*' 
there 
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The  Individual  Delinquent 


A  TEXT-BOOK 

of    . 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS  FOR  ALL  CONCERNED  IN  UNDER- 

STANDING  OFFENDERS 

%  WILLIAM  HEALY,  A.B.,  M.D. 

7)irector  of  the  Psycopathic  Institute,  Juvenile  Court,  Chicago 
Associate  Thofessor  ^KCental  and  Neivous  diseases,  Chicago  T^olycUnic 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  five  years  study  and  investigation  by  the  Juvenile 
P^chopathic  In^tute  of  Chicago.  The  part  played  by  heredity,  disease, 
mental  abnormality  and  environment  in  the  production  of  criminals  is  clearly 
shown,  and  the  best  method  of  study  and  diagnosis  indicated.    IT  IS  THE 

FIRST  TEXT-BOOK  ON  A  VITALLY  IMPORTANT  SUBJECT 

862  pages.    8vo.     Cloth.    $5.00  net 


Limitations  on  the  Treaty- 
Making  Poiver 

UNDER  THE 

CONSTITUTION  of  the  UNITED  STATES 

By  HENRY  ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER,  LLD. 

Formerly  Dean  of  the  Law  Schools  of  JVashingion  and  Lee  Unhet^ty,  and  George  Washington 

Unioersity,  Washington,  D,  C.     Editor  of  tucker  on  the  ConstUuihn 

8vo.     Cloth.    $5.00  net,  delivered 


FOR  BANKRUPTCY  PRACTITIONERS 

Creditors'  Rights  and 

Remedies 

By  GARRARD  GLENN 

of  the  New  York  Bar 
Special  Lecturer  in  the  Law  School,  Columbia  UniPersity 

8oo.     Law  Buckram.     $3.00  net,  deltpered 
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The  Surrey,  April  3,  m 


You  Are  Particular 

You  demand  those  added  little  refinements  that  turn 
necessities  into  luxuries — that  mean  the  difference  between 
"Existing"  and  "Living." 

You  desire  real  cleanHness  in  your  surroundings — not 
merely  the  appearance  of  it. 

This  excellent  device  protects  your  mattress  and  thus 
adds  to  its  life.  It  makes  your  sleeping  hour  more  restful* 
your  bed  more  sanitary.      T/iai  is  why 

Excelsior  Quilting 
Mattress  Protectors 

WILL  APPEAL  TO  YOU 

Excelsior  pads  are  expertly  made  in  a  modern  factory 
from  antiseptically  clean  white  wad- 
ding incased  in  heavy  bleached  mus- 
lin and  quilted  both  sides  by  our  pat- 
ented machinery. 

These  pads  are  washable  and  will 
dry  as  clean,  soft  and  white  as  new. 
There  is  a  size  for  every  bed  or  crib. 

Look  for  tUs  trad*  nark.     Avoid  "  Scoond*"  or 
"Jd«I  aa  Good"  pada  toM  yodar  other  label*. 


Excelsior   Quilting   Company 

IS  Laight  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


JOLSand 
BENCHES 

For  Munul  Tnining, 
Intdtitioaal  or 
IttdiTidBB]  Uw 


HAMMACHER.  SCHLEMMER  &  CO.   ' 

V  YO«K  SINCE  IM«  FOURTH  AVENUE  ud  WOk  STREET 


REGEN'FTAMPHLETS 

Points  of  Agreoncnt  in  Dealiiu  will 
Wayward  Girls.  Church  Minion  of  Kelp. 
37  Last  seth  Street,  New  York  city. 

Itlimigranta  io  America.  Program  for  i 
domestic  policy.  By  trances  .\.  KtUo- 
Commitbee  for  Immigrants  in  Ameria.  » 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

Rural  School  Hygiene.  A  section  of  ik 
Pennsylvania  rural  school  report,  1911  B) 
Louis  W.  Rapeer,  professor  of  cduaiia 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Sute  Coltep 


West  45th  Street,  Ne< 


The  Coming  Movement  for  Extnidin 
Human  Life.  By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  ¥i)i 
University.  Reprinted  from  Anun:^ 
Journal  of  Public  tiealth,  75S  Boylsi* 
Street,  Boston. 

The  Burning  Question.  Rational 
tion  of  the  proletariat  By  Paul  Lutiioga 
M.D.  Price  10  cents.  Rational  Eduaiioc 
League,  lani  Washington  Avenue,  Bmn 
New'  York  city. 

Periodic  Examination  of  Supposedly  Wd 
Persons.  By  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  MD 
Reprinted  from  the  Kentucky  Mtdieal  }ir* 
nal,  February,  191B.  Life  Exensjon  Insii 
tute  Inc.,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  Yorit  nt' 

The  Commission  Plan  and  Commisiioi 
Manager  Plan  of  Municipal  Govenuntri 
An  analytical  study  by  a  committee  of  ih 
National  Municipal  League.  Price  5  ctffl 
National  Municipal  League,  North  Atif^ 
can  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Disarmament  and  International  Pom 
Report  of  Committee  on  International  .V 
bitration.  Presented  at  the  thirty-eiglith  a 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Bi 
Association.  Address  Everett  P,  Whcd 
27  William  Street,  New  1"    " 


Iress  Everett  P,  WbcdA 
,  New  York  dty. 


Women's  Work  and  Wages  b  the  Utow 
Slates.  By  C.  E.  Persons,  associate  dirKn 
of  the  School  of  Social  Economy  of  Wid 
ington  University.  Reprinted  i 
Quarttrly  Jouraal  of  EeoMmict.  1 
191S.    Washington  University,  St  I 

Organized  Charity  and  Industry, 
icr  from  the  history  of  the  Charitarl 
ization   Society  of  the  city  of   I'- 
By  Edward  T.  Devlne.     Studiei 
work.  No.  2.     Price  5  cents:  3S  _ 
The    New    York    School    of    PhiJ^ 
I'nited  Charities  Building,  New  1 

The    Two    Banner    Prohibitioa. 
Prohibition  at  Its  Best  in  Maine. 
W.    Davis,   secretary  of   State  i 
1911-12:     Facts     About     Kansas  " 
Water  Wagon."  By  Royal  E.  C»b«~ 
U.  S.  commissioner  of  internal  r 
cents.     National    Home   Rule   A_ 
203   Butler   Building,  Cincinnati 

'r  Supplement  to  the  Annual  Rep 
Attorney  General  of  the 
first  report  of  committee  [BenwrlJ 
Chicago,  chairman]  appointed  by  t 
nej-   general'to   study   need    for  I 
affecting  children  in  the  District  o 
bia.  including  drafts  of  new  juvcai) 
laws.    Govemmeni   Printing  Offic*. 
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IE  MAN 
THOUT  A 
UNTRY 


4ATHAN  COHEN 
Deported  immigrant 
who  traveled  34,000 
miles  seeking  a  port 
that  would  receive 

him.      [See   ptf   39.] 
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THE   TENANT    FARMER 

AS  A  NEW  AND  NEGLECTED  FACTOR  IN 
THE  ECONOMK^  t.IFE  OF  THIS  (H)l  NTKY 

The  Dallas  hearings  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  reviewed  by 
Charies  W.  Holman,  formerly  editor  of  Farm  and 
Ranch,  editor  of  the  Press  Bulletin,  Colle^^o  oT 
Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  ex- 
pert who  studied  farm  tenancy  in  the  south- 
western states  for  the  federal  commission. 

In  The  Survey  for  April  17. 


The  GIST  of  IT- 

pROF.  CHARLES  R.  HENDERSON  . 
the  University  of  Chicago,  widely  knom 
for  his  work  in  charity  and  in  prison  re 
form,  widely  loved  for  his  gentie,  inspirai 
manhood,  is  dead  after  67  years  of  faitk 
ful  service  for  his  fellows.     Page  55. 

^S  the  very  rock  bottom  for  New  Vodtl 
new  state  constitution  Professor  Sca^ 
proposes  a  clause  reading;:  "Nothing  cue 
tained  in  this  constitution  shall  be  coe 
strued  to  limit  the  power  of  the  legisb 
ture  to  enact  laws  to  promote  the  heali 
safety,  morals  or  welfare  of  the  pcoplt  d 
this  state."    Page  49. 

(JOOD  roads,  bringing  poor  farms  na 

to  hungry  markets,  would  go  a  laf 

way  toward  meeting  the  right   of  a  nor 

to  a  job,  Mr.  Moore  maintains.     Page  M 

PORTLAND'S  relief  plans  for  unea 
ployment  and  a  survey  of  its  dei)«ndel 
families  show  conditions  very  similar  a 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  »<1 
pressing  problems  of  immigration  soon  ^ 
be  faced.    Page  52. 

gALTIMORE'S  workshop  for  un«ii 
ployed  men  has,  at  a  cost  of  $4.oil 
provided  3,600  days*  work  for  200  raa 
and  through  them  taken  care  of  800  wof*i 
and  children.    Page  53. 

(^HARLES  McCarthy  tells  why  he  d 
out  of  the  Industrial   Relations  dm^ 
mission.    Page  40. 

EMPLOYERS,  employes  and  the  pu 
are  pricking  Pennsylvania's  lagg 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  compensar. 
for  work- accidents.  One  of  the 
of  industrial  states,  leading  in  three  exO 
hazardous  industries,  Pennsylvania  ^ 
dawdled  eight  years  after  the  accidd 
showing  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  wlr^ 
her  neighbors  were  enacting  laws  to  tii 
the  burden  of  accidents  off  the  worW 
and  their  families.  The  bills  now  beM 
the  Legislature  are  apiong  Governor  Bn^ 
baugh's  administration  measures.     Page  * 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  ;*pork  barrd"  t^ 
charity  works  as  ill  as  the  f<^M 
appropriations  for  dredging  meandcrd 
creeks.  The  report  by  the  state  P» 
Charities  Association  on  subsidized  dj 
dren's  institutions  in  and  about  Pittsbtl 
shows  not  only  woful  inefficiency  and  -^ 
management,  but  downright  neglect  li 
cruel  punishment.  A  legislative  commi<«'i 
is  looking  into  the  matter  officially.  Pa£T 

'pHE  provision  in  the  immigratioD  :j 
by  which  an  insane  alien  may  be  ^ 
ported  has  sent  Nathan  Cohen  back  i| 
forth  between  North  and  South  Aro«ti 
for  34,000  weary  miles.  War  has  inten 
several  hundred  insane  patients  at  B 
Island  waiting  for  regular  sailings  to  t»1 
old  homes  in  Europe.    Page  39. 

•pHE  Association  of  Collegiate  Alui« 
and  the  American  Si>cial  Hygiene  A* 
ciation  warn  girls  not  to  go  to  San  tnj 
cisco  expecting  to  find  work  during:  i 
exposition.     Page  39. 


im 
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Danger  signals  are  being 
bed  to  young  people  bound  for  the 
lama  Pacific  Exposition  without 
ley,  friends  or  definite  positions, 
^ow  that  warning  is  needed,  the 
erican  Social  Hygiene  Association 
lis  to  a  report  indicating  that  there 
nuch    unemployment    in    San    Fran- 

0  and  calls  attention  also  to  the 
'a  moral  conditions  which  give  cause 
anxiety. 

survey  of  unemployment'  among 
len  in  San  Francisco  has  just  been 
pleted  by  the  California  branch  of 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 
t  the  exposition  alone  the  manager 
he  employment  bureau  reported  to 
investigators  that  there  were  on  file 
is  office  December  7,  between  90,000 

100,000  applications  for  positions. 
these,  between  9,000  and  10,000  are 
len.  But  the  number  of  positions 
women  to  be  filled  directly  by  the 
■sition  authorities  is  not  more  than 
). 
nployment     bureaus     arc     crowded 

applicants.  One,  for  example, 
h  has  kept  statistics  for  1913,  stated 
1,978  applications  were  received  for 
;  months,  September  to  November, 
,  as  compared  with  824  in  1913, 
t  the  number  of  places  filled  in  1914 
only  217. 

ctories,  department  stores  and  offi- 
also  have  an  oversupply  of  labor 
rding;  to  the  study  made  by  the 
giate  Alumnae.  One  store  report- 
daily  excess  of  20  applicants  over 
time  last  year.  A  second  has  re- 
■d  177  requests  for  work  made  frotii 
■Vr  24  to  December  4,  of  which 
were  made  by  easterners  who*  ap- 
in  person,  showing  that  these  wom- 
ere  on  the  ground  and  jobless.  An- 
'  large  department  store  had  so 
y  inquiries  about  employment  that 
ailed  a  letter  to  applicants  advising 

1  to  keep  away  from  San  Francisco, 
ith  reference  to  moral  conditions, 
American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
points  out,  as  indicative  of  a  general 
V,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
lumber  of  questionable  dance  halls 
He  XXXIV.  No.  8. 


and  a  failure  to  utilize  a  law  designed  to 
curb    commercialized    prostitution. 

On  September  29,  1914,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  transferring  the  power  to 
grant  dance-hall  permits  from  the  po- 
lice commission  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. In  the  following  three  months 
173  such  permits  were  issued,  123  of 
which  were  renewed  during  the  first 
two  weeks  in  January.  On  January  21, 
191S,  there  were  137  such  permits  ex- 
isting— 38  in  the  notorious  Barbary 
Coast  district,  16  in  the  general  region 
of  the  New  Tenderloin,  10  in  the  so- 
called  Beach  District,  and  7  in  the  dis- 
trict near  the  entrance  to  the  exposi- 
tion grounds. 

San  Francisco  has  long  had  and  has 
today  a  segregated  district  for  prosti- 
tution. It  was  hoped  that  by  the  pass- 
age of  the  redlight  abatement  law  this 
district  and  other  houses  of  prostitution 
throughout  the  city  would  be  closed,  so 
that  visitors  to  the  exposition  would  not 
be  confronted  with  open  and  flagrant 
vice.  Largely  to  meet  this  situation  the 
law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
1913  and  approved  by  the  people  at  the 
general  election  last  November. 

Experience  elsewhere  with  similar 
laws,  which  allow  any  citizen  to  file  suit 
against  houses  of  prostitution  as  pub- 
lic nuisances,  has  shown  them  to  be 
the  most  powerful  weapon  yet  devised 
for  fighting  commercialized  prostitution. 
Immediately  upon  its  final  approval,  the 
California  law  was  attacked  by  a  series 
of  test  suits.  An  appeal  to  a  higher 
court  is  still  pending.  Meanwhile  the 
law  has  not  been  used  and  seems  likely 
to  remain  unused  during  part  or  all  of 
the  exposition  period. 

The  exposition  authorities,  who  wield 
great  influence  in  the  situation,  have 
made  themselves  responsible  for  moral 
conditions  inside  the  exposition  grounds 
by  pledging  themselves  repeatedly  and 
publicly  to  maintain  satisfactory  condi- 
tions for  visitors  and  to  co-operate  with 
protective  organizations.  The  San 
Francisco  authorities  are  not  so  clearly 
on  record,  but  the  mayor  has  given  many 
general  assurances  of  his  intention  to 
maintain  order  and  a  high  standard  of 
public  morals. 
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ITHOUT    A    COUNTRY    AND 
WITHOUT  A  MIND 

"The  Wandebinc  Jew  of 
the  Sea"  read  some  of  the  newspaper 
headlines,  but  the  real  prototype  .of 
Nathan  Cohen,  exiled  from  the  lands  of 
his  birth  and  adoption,  whose  case  has 
been  before  the  immigration  authorities 
at  the  port  of  New  York  the  past  fort- 
night, is,  of  course,  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  Man  Without  a  Country.  Dr. 
Hale's  story  told,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  the  young  soldier  who  joined  Aaron 
Burr's  conspiracy  in  the  early  days  of 
the  nation,  cursed  the  United  Slates  iu 
the  court  that  tried  him  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  lifelong  imprisonment  on 
the  vessels  of  the  American  navy. 

There  is  no  charge  of  tack  of  patriot- 
ism on  the  part  of  Nathan  Cohen,  how- 
ever; his  crime  was  that  something  in 
his  brain  gave  way,  and,  rejected  at  all 
ports,  he  was  a  prisoner  on  a  vessel  for 
many  months. 

"We  felt  that  if  we  could  prevent  it  a 
helpless  man  should  not  be  bandied  back 
and  forth  while  a  steamship  company 
and  the  government  were  at  odds  as  to 
his  disposal,"  said  a  representative  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant 
Aid  Society,  and  that  was  the  motive 
force  that  finally  brought  Nathan 
Cohen's  involuntary  travels  to  an  end 
after  he  had  covered  nearly  34,000  miles 
between  the  United  States  and  South 
America  in  the  past  year. 

The  unique  character  of  this  case  of 
deportation  secured  it  publicity  at  a  time 
when  the  man  concerned  could  not  speak 
for  himself.  In  seeking  the  facts  of  his 
history  it  developed  that  he  was  born  in 
Russia,  at  Bansk,  Province  of  Kurland. 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  but  most  of 
his  life  had  been  spent  in  Brazil. 

In  May,  1912,  with  a  substantial  sum 
of  money  he  came  to  America  and  en- 
tered into  a  disastrous  business  connec- 
tion with  an  uncle  in  Jacksonville,  Flor- 
ida. After  the  loss  of  his  savings  he 
determined  to  return  to  Brazil.  But  he 
was  overtaken  by  symptoms  of  insanity 
and,  as  he  had  been  in  this  country  less 
than  three  years,  he  was  ordered  de- 
'ported  from  Ellis  Island  on  the  assump- 
tion that  his  mental  trouble  was  due  to 
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causes  existing  prior  to  his  landing.  So 
began  his  long  journeyings. 

The  steamship  company  that  brought 
him  here  from  Brazil  was  required  by 
the  port  authorities  to  return  him  to  that 
country.  Brazil  refused  to  accept  him 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  insane  and 
not  a  citizen,  and  the  same  course  was 
followed  by  other  South  American  coun- 
tries. His  birthplace  was  Russia,  but 
Russian  ports  were  difficult  of  access. 

Then  followed  his  return  to  America, 
where  his  mental  condition  confirmed 
the  United  States  in  its  policy  of  exclu- 
sion, and  six  months  detention  at  Ellis 
Island,  his  mind  always  a  blank  and  his 
health  very  feeble. 

On  his  return  from  what  proved  to  be 
his  last  enforced  trip  to  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  steamship  company,  his 
mind  began  slowly  to  clear.  Gradually 
it  was  found  that  he  could  speak  Span- 
ish, Yiddish,  German  and  a  little  Eng- 
lish, and,  aided  by  careful  and  kindly 
questioning,  he  little  by  little  recalled 
matters  prior  to  his  illness — though  noth- 
ing of  his  wanderings — the  name  of  his 
birthplace,  his  business  in  Brazil,  his 
membership  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
lodge  at  Jacksonville,  the  loss  of  his 
money  and  the  long  mental  blank. 

This  indicated  that  his  insanity  had 
developed  after  his  landing  here,  and 
gave  the  officers  of  the  Hebrew  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society  and  lodge  something 
to  build  on  in  gaining  a  hearing  from 
John  B.  Densmore,  acting  secretary  of 
labor.  Their  co-operation  resulted  in  an 
order  received  only  just  in  time  to  re- 
lease Cohen  from  his  outward  bound 
prison,  under  bond  to  the  government, 
placing  him  in  charge  of  the  society 
through  which  it  is  hoped  he  will  have 
care  and  treatment  that  may  strengthen 
his  enfeebled  faculties  until  he  can  be 
safely  transported  to  Russia. 

Cohen's  case  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  suspension  of  the  usual  sailings 
between  the  United  Stales  and  European 
ports  since  the  war  began  has  compli- 
cated  the  removal   of  several   hundred 


alien  insane  under  Warrant  for  deporta- 
tion in  different  parts  of  this  country. 
The  stipulation  under  the  immigration 
law  "that  any  alien  who  shall  .  .  . 
become  a  public  charge  from  causes  ex- 
isting prior  to  landing  shall,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  secretary  of  labor,  be 
taken  into  custody  and  deported  to  the 
country  whence  he  came  at  any  time 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  his 
entry  into  the  United  States" — at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  steamship  company — re- 
sulted in  the  last  year  in  a  total  of  2.050 
deportations  through  the  port  of  New 
York.  Of  this  number,  399  insane  aliens 
were  ordered  deported  by  the  Ellis  Is- 
land office  alone. 

Except  for  a  few  waifs  and  strays  of 
the  world's  shifting  currents  of  people, 
Ellis  Island  is  all  but  a  deserted  vjllage 
these  days,  with  scant  hundreds  of  im- 
migrants arriving  tn  place  of  the  thou- 
sands who  used  daily  to  surge  through 
its  gangways  to  be  sorted — sent  on  or 
sent  back.  In  1913-14,  the  year  of 
heaviest  immigration  for  some  time,  16,- 
588  persons  were  debarred  for  all  causes. 
The  average  number  debarred  for  some 
years  up  to  last  June  has  been  9.660, 
but  during  the  past  nine  months  only 
2,127  cases  have  been  recorded.  The 
number  detained  on  the  island  for  rea- 
sons of  exclusion,  illness,  special  in- 
'quiry,  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
and  the  like  on  April  I  was  barely  250. 

GHA8.  McCarthy  on  why  hb 
IS  OUT  OP  PBDBRAL  INQUIRY 

The  Washington  offices  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  were  closed  last  week,  accord- 
ing to  dispatches  from  the  national 
capital,  and  the  files  of  the  commission 
removed  to  the  field  headquarters. 
Transportation  Building,  Chicago. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  31. 
published  the  following  telegram  from 
Charles  McCarthy,  in  reply  to  an  inquir>" 
as  to  his  clash  with  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  which  led  to  his  retirement 
early  in  March  as  director  of  research 
and  investigation: 


jected  to  what  f  considered  ridicuk 
and  wasteful  budget  tnakii^  i 
financial  plans  of  Chairman  Frank 
Walsh.  He  then  suggested  that  1 1 
come  advisor  to  the  commis^on  i: 
maximum  salary  per  diem.  .\5  I  a 
sider  Walsh  thoroughly  incompcB 
to  manage  such  an  important  caina 
si  on,  I  refused.  Financial  consiik: 
tion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  a 
ter,  as  I  had  previously  cut  mjg 
entirely  out  of  the  budget,  wfaidi 
had  made  with  the  purpose  of  im 
what  I  could  for  the  success  of  i 
work  until  the  end  without  pay." 
"Charles  McCabihi.' 


To  uake  things  easier  for  tat 
er-mothers.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  suptfi 
tendent  of  schools  of  Chicaga  k 
recommended  a  change  in  the  rule  re^ 
ing  their  appointment.  The  rule  x 
prevents  the  appointment  of  any  moti 
with  a  child  under  two  years  of  i| 
Mrs.  Young  ui^es  that  the  age  of  i 
child  be  changed  to  one  year,  and  a 
the  superintendent  be  allowed  to  extra 
her  judgment  with  regard  to  pemiita 
a  mother  with  a  child  under  one  yev: 
substitute.  The  suggestion  is  before  i 
Committee  on  School  Managemai  ' 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  introdn 
into  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  icba 
the  controvcESy  over  tcachcr-moiiM 
has  waxed  hottest,  an  amendment  to  i 
existing  education  law  which  woiikl4 
set  the  present  status  of  married  to^ 
ers  by  permitting  the  dismissal  oi 
teacher  who  marries  after  appointiu 
and  rescuing  such  dismissal  from  ■ 
view  by  the  state  commissioner  of  n 
cation.  The  act  was  introdaced ' 
Assemblyman  Nehrbaucr  and  refe? 
to  the  Committee  on  Education. 

FAVOR  PBDBRAL  CONTROL  t 
QUARANTINB 
Ok  Makch  23,  the  Bfistta  ^^ 
Council  Committee  on  Ordinaice^ ' 
ported  favorably  on  the  propoacd  ru 
fer  of  the  Boston  quarantine  riift*j 
federal  control.  J 

Also,  the  Boston  Chamber '  41  ^ 
merce  has  largely  withdraw^  Hile 
opposition  to  the  transfer.  Im  Ik 
sage  expressing  this  changa  ti 
Robert  Luce,  of  the  Chamber  of 
merce,  pointed  out  the  importaa 
shipping  interests  that  everythii 
done  which  might  make  even  mot 
fective  quarantine  measures  at  the 
of  Boston. 

The  New  York  Merchants'  Asi 
tion  has  voted  favorably  on  the  si 
transfer  proposed  for  the  Rosi 
quarantine  station,  but  the  Chamb 
Commerce  has  taken  the  coatrary 

The  federal  government  stands 
to  take  over  these  two  stations  an 
one  at  Bahimore,  which  are  all  the 
of  entry  that  remain  in  the  hani 
state  or  local  health  authorities. 


JUSTICB  FOR  THB  POOR  MAN  IN 
NBW  YORK 

On  Febbuaky  10  the  janitor  of  a 
lew  York  city  tenement  house  was  ar- 
esied  and  taken  to  a  magistrate's  court 
or  failing  to  separate  garbage  from 
aha.  As  his  offense  was  a  "misde- 
leanor"  the  magistrate  was  compelled 
1  hold  him  for  the  Court  of  Special 
•usions.  He  was  too  poor  to  raise 
ail.  After  staying  in  prison  five  days, 
.e  admitted  his  guilt  before  the  higher 
ourt,  received  a  suspended  sentence  and 
tras  set  free. 

While  he  was  in  jail  his  wife  and 
hildren  were  starving.  The  push-cart 
n  which  he  depended  for  part  of  his 
vjng  was  broken.  Ten  days  after  his 
rrcst  the  family  had  half  a  loaf  of 
read  and  nothing  more. 
Nearly  800  men  are  thus  compelled 
very  year  to  stay  in  prison  in  New 
'ork  city  for  from  three  to  twenty-one 
ayi,  simply  because  they  are  poor.  The 
Mion  for  this  condition  is  an  inflexible 
.W  which  requires  that  every  misde- 
.einant  with  the  exception  of  speeding 
>d  cmelty-to-animals  cases  shall  be  held 
'  the  magistrate  for  the  Court  of  Spe- 
al  Sessions,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
trial  by  three  judges  instead  of  one. 
his  is  held  to  be  necessary  when  moral 
rpitude  is  involved  or  when  a  long  im- 
isonment  may  be  imposed.  But  the 
fht  of  trial  by  more  than  one  judge  has 
en  changed  into  a  rigid  requirement, 
en  if  defendant  and  prosecutor  are 
lling  to  forego  it.  The  result  is 
oked  court  calendars,  and  needless 
sery  for  the  poor. 

A  remedy  for  this  situation  has  been 
lbodi«d  in  a  bill  now  before  the  New 


York  state  Legislature,  giving  to  the 
magistrate  power  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
matter  in  the  first  instance  when  both 
sides  are  willing.  This  bill,  introduced 
by  .Assemblyman  Hoff  and  Senator  Mills, 
was  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  Courts  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
Eatton  Society  and  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Boards  of  Magistrates  of  the 
First  and  Second  Divisions.  Under  it, 
the  only  cases  that  could  not  be  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  magistrate  are  dis- 
orderly house,  excise  and  gambling 
cases,  and  those  involving  misconduct 
toward  children. 

This  step  merely  carries  forward  the 
reforms  of  the  F^e  Commission,  which 
in  1909  gave  to  the  magistrate  final 
power  in  automobile  and  cruelty-to-ani- 
mals  cases. 

But  the  bill  cuts  deeper.  More  than 
one-half  the  cases  where  bail  is  raised, 
run  from  five  weeks  to  six  months,  A 
citizen  from  whom  a  bottle  of  milk  has 
been  stolen  must  go,  if  the  offender  is 
arrested,  first  to  the  magistrate's  court 
and  then  to  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions. There  he  usually  waits  for  hours. 
Every  delay  tends  to  benefit  a  guilty  de- 
fendant. It  affords  opportunities  for 
tampering  with  witnesses  and  for  evi- 
dence to  cool.  By  permitting  the  magis- 
trate to  dispose  of  these  cases  at  once, 
the  bill  does  away  with  many  of  the  evils 
incident  to  delay. 

The  bin  goes  even  further.  Last  year 
the  ma^strates'  courts  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  heard  23,600  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  the  sanitary  law  and  over  22,000 
cases  of  violation  of  corporate  ordin- 
ances. In  nearly  every  one  the  oflficer 
and  cltiien  involved  had  to  sit  around 


the  m^tstrate's  court,  sometimes  most 
of  the  day,  waiting  while  more  pressing 
matters  were  disposed  of.  Six  thou- 
sand similar  cases  brought  by  city  or 
state  departments,  but  of  the  technical 
gravity  of  misdemeanors,  had  to  be  held 
for  Special  Sessions.  These  were  in 
most  instances  trivial  offenses  and  over 
two-thirds  of  those  accused  pleaded 
guilty.  Nevertheless  they  waited  days 
for  triaL 

As  a  remedy  for  this,  the  bill  creates  a 
new  court,  called  the  Municipal  Term. 
In  it  all  misdemeanor  cases  brought  by 
city  departments  except  the  Police  De- 
partment, and  by  the  state  Department 
of  Labor,  will  be  heard;  city  magis- 
trates will  preside  with  all  the  powers  of 
Special  Sessions.  It  is  expected  that 
this  alone  will  relieve  Special  Sessions 
of  35  per  cent  of  its  cases. 

Finally,  the  bill  removes  children's 
courts,  which  are  now  parts  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions,  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  criminal  courts.  The  state  con- 
stitution seems  to  require  that  justices 
of  Special  Sessions  hold  the  Children's 
Court.  The  proposed  bill  relieves  them 
of  all  other  work  during  service  in  the 
Children's  Court.  If  removes  this  court 
entirely  from  the  administrative  control 
of  criminal  court  justices  and  places  it 
under  the  control  of  the  judges  appcunt- 
ed  to  this  court  by  the  mayor.  It  aims 
to  give  to  New  York  city  a  real  juvenile 
court,  of  the  sort  made  famous  by  Den- 
ver, Chicago  and  other  places. 

Delay,  lack  of  sympathy,  pressure  on 
the  poor,  and  officialism  are  four  evtls 
most  frequently  charged  against  courts 
in  this  country  today.  It  is  these  evils 
that  the  present  measure  aims  to  abolish. 


THB  SCMOOLHOUSE  AND— 

ROTH  these  public  buildings  are  in  Covington  County,  Ala. 
The  jail  has  a  sanitary  drinking  fountain,  shower  baths, 
clean  Boors,  plenty  of  light,  and  good  ventilation.  Alabama 
has  a  state  inspector  of  jails  with  complete  control  of  the 
ardittectnre  and  sanitary  arrangement  of  county  jails. 

SdKtol  affairs  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  county 
boards  of  educattoo— the  members  of  which  seldom  visit  the 
schooli  and  work  largely  from  hearsay.  The  board  in  Cov- 
ington County  is  compoied  of  three  farmers,  one  teacher, 
and  the  connty  superintendent.  Since  the  above  pictures  were 
taken,  Isoo  has  been  nuied  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
tcbool  building. 


—THE  JAIL 

One  Alabama  farmer  with  a  cheap  automobile  has  m- 
vested  in  that  one  piece  of  mechanism  more  than  the  average 
rural  community  as  a  whole  has  in  its  school  plant.  -  And 
the  owner  of  the  auto  frequently  spends  as  much  on  the 
upkeep  of  his  one  car  as  the  community  spends  for  the 
total  maintenance  of  the  school,  including  the  teacher'i  salary. 
This  is  one  of  the  significant  comparisons  brought  out  by 
W.  F.  Feagin,  state  superintendent  of  education,  m  an  edu- 
cational survey  of  three  Alabama  counties. 

Of  8,423  pupils  entering  the  first  grade  in  the  schools  cov- 
ered ^  the  survey  only  sixty  completed  the  fourth 
year  of  the  high  school. 


The  Survey,  April  JO.  J9 


PRYING  UP  THE   LID  OF  THE  SUBSIDY  SYSTEM  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA-By  FLORENCE  L.  LATTIMORE 
AUTHOR  OF  PITTSBURGH  AS  A  FOSTER  MOTHBR  (THB  PITTSBURGH  SURVBY) 

The  lid  of  Pennsylvania's  phil- 
anthropic "pork  barrel"  has  actually 
been  pried  up  at  one  edge  and  a  special 
commission,  representing  the  House  and 
the   Senate   Appropriations  Committees, 


is  about  to  peek  in. 


ported  by  the  state,  do  not  even  record 
the  names  of  children  in  their  care,  the 
date  of  arrival  or  the  disposition  of  chil- 
dren discharged.  For  example,  one  su- 
perintendent thought  she  had  charge  of 
forty  children  when,  by  actual  counting 


The  instrument  which  loosened  the  lid     of  heads,  she  had  fifty-o 


is  Pamphlet  Number  One,  recently,  pub- 
lished by  the  Allegheny  County  Commit- 
tee of  the  Public  Charities  Association 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  pamphlet  tersely 
and  graphically  reports  on  existing  pro- 
vision for  the  "essential  needs"  of  the 
dependent,  delinquent,  and  crippled  chil- 
dren in  the  subsidized  institutions  of 
Allegheny  County  (Pittsburgh). 

The  report,  and  the  investigation  back 
of  it,  were  made  by  Abraham  Oseroff, 
executive  secretary.  He  shows,  in  text 
and  photograph,  the  human  stake  in- 
volved in  the  running  of  twenty  institu- 
tions towards  which  the  state  contributes 
$150,000  a  year. 

With  entire  fairness  the  report  makes 
special  mention  of  the  excellent  way  in 
which  essential  needs  are  met  in  the  work 
for  crippled  children  and  calls  the  two 
training  schools  for  boys,  on  the  whole, 
"exceptionally  good."  It  gives  generous 
credit  to  other  institutions  which  are 
struggling  against  heavy  odds  imposed 
by  unsuitable,  old-type  buildings  on  the 
congregate  plan.  It  speaks  of  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  the  desire  for  improve- 
ment shown  by  institution  managers  and 
expresses  hope  for  a  future  of  high 
standards. 

That  part  of  the  report  which  has  in- 
volved the  pork-barrel  sums  up  promin- 
ent weaknesses  of  the  present  provbion 
under  six  heads:  investigation,  records, 
placing-out,  industrial  training,  evil  ten- 
dencies due  to  inadequate  supervision, 
and  state  appropriations. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  an  almost  en- 
tire lack  of  proper  home  investigation 
of  the  children  admitted  to  the  majority 
of  these  institutions;  that  many  are  ac- 
cepted on  the  statement  of  those  most 
interested  in  having  the  child  admitted 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  institutions 
are  burdened  with  children  who  do  not 
need  them  at  all. 

One  institution  is  cited  in  which  a 
careful  family  study  revealed  the  fact 
that  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  the  wards 
were  not  properly  institutional  charges. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  this  situation  is 
harmful  to  the  children  themselves  and 
has  a  demoralizing  and  destructive  in- 
fluence on  the  families.  A  proper  divis- 
ion of  financial  obligation  is  urged  as  a 
matter  of  social  justice  to  the  benefac- 
tors and  beneficiaries  alike.  As  condi- 
tions now  stand  those  able  to  bear  the 
financial  support  of  a  child  often  secure 
free  care  for  him  in  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Carelessness  in  record  keeping  is 
•"own.     Some  institutions  partially  sup- 


financial  records,  in  some  cases,  art 
in  equally  bad  shape.  An  institution 
whose  real  estate  alone  is  valued  at  $50.- 
000  and  which  has  accommodations  for 
seventy-nine  children,  kept  its  accounts 
in  an  unsystematic  ledger,  on  loose 
pages  of  scrap  paper  and  "a  little  book 
in  which  the  superintendent  records  the 
names  of  the  children  and  the  payments 
made  by  their  relatives,  without  speci- 
fying the  time  for  which  such  payments 
were  made." 

The  undue  emphasis  on  institutional 
care  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  plac- 
ing-out system  is  brought  out  and  de- 
plored. "For  normal  children  the  in- 
stitution should  certainly  be  utilized  only 
as  a  place  of  last  resort  and  even  then 


as  a  temporary  measure  only,"  says 
report.  Not  only  are  normal  child 
taken  into  the  institutions  hut  they . 
kept  there  for  unjustifiable  periodi 
time.  This  situation  is  made  worst 
a  sad  lack  of  co-operation  between  i 
Institutions    and   placing-out    societio 

It  is  claimed  that  not  one  of  these  i 
sidized  institutions  adequately  prepii 
ihe  older  boys  and  girls  for  wage-eu 
ing.  There  is  insufficient  provision  I 
industrial  training.  As  is  pointed  c 
such  training  cannot  be  g^iven  by  ""w 
haphazard  jobs  about  the  house." 

Shocking  conditions  with  regard 
diet,  recreation,  discipline  and  htilili 
some  of  the  institutions  are  dectib 
as  evil  tendencies  due  to  inadequate  i 
pervision.  The  diets  are  said  to  ben 
rarely  arranged  with  any  definite  Ttp 
for  food  values  and  for  the  needs  oi! 
children.  Recreational  facilities  t 
rarely  adequate  and  in  many  instttaiia 
are  almost  entirely  lacking.  Sud  i 
fects  are  especially  disastrous  toe 
class  of  children  with  whom  the  iasa 
tions  deal. 

Some  of    the     instances    Mr.  Ose« 


ONK  or  THB  FKIDUCTS  OF  PSNNSYLVANIA'S  StnsIDV  SYSTXM 

Arrow  points  to  porch  which  it  used  as  a  dormitory  in  an  inttit 
tion  receiving  a  state  appropriation 
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i^es  to  illustrate  methods  of  discipline 
%ed  in  certain  institutions /at  the  time 
ic  report  went  to  press  read  like 
homas  Mott  Osborne's  experiences  at 
ubum.  Think  of  the  following  punish  - 
ent  being  applied  to  little  dependent 
ildren  by  a  philanthropic  agency: 

"Two  methods  were  resorted  to:  the 
St  was  known  among  the  children  as 
s  'lock-up/  for  which  a  dungeon  and 

old,  built-in  refrigerator  were  used; 
e  second  was  known  as  the  'bannister 
inishment/  resorted  to  when  the  *lock- 
>s'  were  both  occupied.  In  administer- 
g  the  bannister  punishment  the  ban- 
ster  overlooking  one  of  the  stairways 
as  used.  The  child  was  placed  with  his 
Lck  toward  the  bannister,  his  hands 
:d  behind  him,  his  feet  tied  to  the  ban- 
ster,  and  forced  to  remain  in  this  po- 
tion fQT  twenty-four  hours  on  a  bread 
id  water  diet,  which  was  fed  to  the  lit- 
t  offender  by  one  of  his  or  her  fellow 
mates,  as  the  case  might  be.  Any 
ead  crumbs  dropped  on  the  floof 
cessitated  their  being  licked  up  by  the 
Fender  at  the  end  of  his  ordeal. 
"The  dungeon  *lock-up'  is  an  almost 
tally  dark,  unplastered,  dungeon-like 
Qm,  about  five  feet  wide,  ten  feet  long 
d  ten  feet  high  and  all  but  about  two 
et  underground,  kKated  in  the  cellar 
the  institution.  It  has  one  tiny  win- 
w  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  walls  and 
e  air  supply  is  through  about  a  dozen 
e-inch  holes  in  the  upper  panel  of  the 
lid  door.  In  this  room,  with  the  door 
ide  fast  with  a  padlock,  little  children 
ere  placed  for 
^enty-four  hours 
I  a  bread-and- 
ater  diet  for  of- 
nses  that  might 
ive  come  just  as 
itu  rally,     perhaps, 

a  child  in  any 
Dod  family  home, 
he  horrors  of  the 
)ck-up,'  as  might 
expected,  are 
ell  impressed  on 
ost  of  the  chil- 
ren.  It  should  be 
lid,  however,  that 
ith  the  advent  of 
new  superintend- 
it,  the  abolishment 
I  these  punish- 
lents  has  been 
romised." 

In  one  institution 
s  u  p  e  r  i  ntendent 
ragged,  "There 
n't  never  a  boy 
)me  into  this  home 
lat  I  couldn't  lick 
[id  sliow  'im  he 
in't  yet  a  man." 

Reckkss  d  i  s  r  e  - 
ard  of  health  is 
lown  ..in  ,  instku- 
ons  where  quaran- 
ne  and  isolation 
icilities  are  not 
s  e  d  .  Epidemics 
•e  common,  some 
almost   inces- 


sant. This  situation  is  ascribed  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  proper  methods 
of  child  care. 

•The  vicious  practices  here  detailed," 
says  the  report,  "are  permitted  and  the 
continuation  of  inefficiency  and  misman- 
agement made  possible  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  helps  to  support 
these  institutions  by  money  from  the 
state  treasury.  Through  its  haphazard, 
chaotic  system  of  appropriating  public 
funds  to  institutions  imder  private  con- 
trol, Pennsylvania  is  today  helping  to 
promote  the  existence  of  some  institu- 
tions which  are  worse  than  useless." 

Recommendations  are  made  for  men- 
tal examination  of  children  before  ad- 
mission to  institutions  and  after,  for 
medical  treatment,  proper  food,  indus- 
trial training,  recreational  opportunities, 
safe  standards  of  personal  hygiene,  the 
adoption  of  the  cottage  system  as  soon 
as  possible  and  the  use  of  institutions 
for  defectives  only  except  for  tempor- 
ary care;  the  elimination  of  institutions 
which  are  menaces  to  the  community 
and,  in  order  to  insure  adequate  inves- 
tigation of  applicants  and  the  placement 
in  family  homes  of  children  who  re- 
quire charitable  but  not  institutional 
provision,  the  creation  of  a  board  of 
children's  guardians  or  a  state  public 
school  system. 

The  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
many  of  the  Allegheny  County  institu- 
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A  LINCOLN  LEGEND 

By  Charlotte  EfREwsTEE  Jordan 

"The  farmers  in  central  Illinois  claim  that  the  brown  thrush 
did  not  sing  for  a  year  after  he  died," — From  Nicolay  and 
^  Hay's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

JUST  fifty  years  ago  today 
The  brown  thrush  cheeked  its  liquid  song!   How  could 
It  triil  its  roundelay  when  one  who  loved 
All  helpless  things  lay  mute  and  cold !     When  hands 
Which  oft  had  raised  the  fallen  fledglings  up 
And  placed  them  gently  back  in  their  home  nest 
Were  smitten  down, — forever  stilled!    Not  for 
A  year,  the  legends  say,  did  throstles  sing 
Again.    Then  o  'er  the  hushed  and  mourning  world 
They  poured  their  carols  forth  oijce  more, — as  though 
Rejoicing  that  the  spirit-dawn^  for  which 
Their  comrade  hourly  prayed,  had  broken  o'er 
The  stricken  earth.     Time's  healing  touch  but  more 
Endeared  that  tender,  all-compassionate  heart 
Whose  deathless    fame    is    now    become    world  wide, — 
As  universal  as  the  air,  as  bigh 
And  deeply  rooted  as  the  rugged  hills. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN — ^DIED  APRIL  15,   1865. 
^  SEMICENTENARY  OF  HIS  DEATH,  APRIL  15,   1915. 


tions  have  long  been  known  to  the  pub- 
lic; that  is,  to  the  unofficial  public  since 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  have  never 
before  shown  any  signs  of  acquain* 
tance  with  them  although  the  latter  is 
the  inspecting  agency  of  the  state.  But 
somehow  or  other  the  criticisms  have 
so  threatened  the  pork  barrel  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  cannot  get 
the  lid  nailed  down  tight  again  with 
Pamphlet  Number  One  under  its  edge. 
And  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  is 
huffed  to  find  its  recommendations  for 
state  appropriations  shown  to  be  nothing 
short  of  ridiculous. 

The  Woodward  resolution,  creating 
the  investigational  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  criticisms  of  the  investigator, 
has  been  adopted  by  Senate  and  House, 
and  signed  by  the  governor.  This  com- 
mission has  authority  to  issue  subpoenas, 
to  administer  oaths,  to  compel  the  2lt- 
tendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books.  The  chairman  James  F. 
Woodward,  and  C.  J.  Buckman,  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees were  empowered  to  appoint  five 
other  members  from  each  committee. 
So  far  so  good.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  exactly  what  the  House  and  Senate 
ought  to  do  as  a  beginning.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  all 
the  criticisms,  make  a  first-hand  study 
of  the  situation  and  see  for  themselves 

the  gravity  and  the 
shame  of  it.  It 
would  be  well  if  they 
would  investigate 
also  the  other  coun- 
ties in  the  state 
where  the  condi- 
tions in  many  of  the 
institutions  are 
equally  indefensible. 

James  Scarlett, 
the  attorney  who  so 
efficiently  represent- 
ed the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the 
'capitol  graft"  cases 
a  few  years  ago,  has 
been  retained  by  the 
Public  Charities  As- 
sociation and  may  be 
ciation  and  may  be 
expected  to  see  to 
it  that  the  investiga- 
tion does  not  stop 
at  the  surface.  So 
the  fight  is  on. 

The  time  for 
whitewash  has  gone 
by  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  defenders 
of  the  subsidy  sys- 
tem are  at  last  ad- 
mittedly face  to  face 
with  enlightened 
and  organized  oppo- 
sition. 
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ic  United  States  census  shows  Penn- 
Alvania  to  rank  first  of  all  the  states, 
he  has  thus  far  been  content  to  rank 
St,  of  all  industrial  states  of  nearby  im- 
irtance,  in  protecting  her  workers  from 
Lzards, — ^permitting  the  men  exposed  to 
em  to  bear  almost  the  entire  burden 
the  injuries  which  they  incur,  neg- 
:ting  to  provide  satisfactorily  for  the 
tnilies  of  her  citizens  killed  in  the  bat- 
s  of  peace. 

In  the  diary  which  the  writer  kept 
ring'  two  summers  of  work  in  the 
::tGrkM  of  the  anthracite  coal  belt,  the 
lomag  entry  was  made  at  the  end  of 
t  second  summer: 


employment    of    children    due 
*  Dcttdi  or  injury  of  bread-winner  in 


!«  Drink  on  part  of  father. 

L  Bdp  in  support  of  large  families. 

L  Ut  of  evidence  this,  sobering  to  the 
IipIAkiI  thus  brought  in  personal  con- 
e  «i&  it  and  borne  out  by  actual  fig- 
ft  gaAered  later  in  Wilkesbarre  and 
led  in  the  recent  article  on  child  labor 
fttS  SuBVEY  of  February  6.  But  for 
State  as  a  whole,  it  is  fairly  beyond 
of  the  imagination  to  grasp 
suffering  which  hangs  on  the 
b;pccainu]ation  of  injuries  and  deaths 
iKa  fomaces,  mines  and  quarries, 
I  aoiUs  and  factories. 
^pHrirg  at  the  heels  of  each  mes- 
^BT  'Vrao  carries  home  the  evil  news 
hurt,  is  shock,  worry,  want, 
of  family  life,  greater  or  less 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  in- 
what  shall  Pennsylvania  re- 
iMM  present  misery  of  so  many  of 
ding  citizens?  This  is  the 
which  will  be  answered  within 
few  weeks.  , 

Compensation  Program 

Itoring^  the  past  month  the  front  pages 

all   the  newspapers — from  the  great 

ies    to     the   two-sheet  locals  of  the 

J   communities — have   been   covered 

I  comments  from  employers,  workers, 

economists,  on  the   first  published 

t  of  the  compensation  legislation  of- 

d  in  behalf  of  the  state  administra- 

This  was  issued  to  the  public  in 

form   of  a  150-page  pamphlet  pre- 

ng-  the  whole  legislative  program  on 

sensation,  consisting  of  seven  sepa- 

acts  with  parallel  explanatory  com- 

ts. 

Irst  is  the  workmen's  compensation 
per  se,  followed  by  a  bill  to  create 
ireau  of  workmen's  compensation  in 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry; 
e  bills  affecting  the  insurance  feat- 
^  of  compensation;  an  act  exempting 
n  and  domestic  occupations,  and  a 
»lution  to  amend  the  state  constitu- 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  compulsory  law. 
t  program  represents  the  results  of 
combined  efforts  of  the  Industrial 
'ient  Commission,  the  attomey-gen- 
t  department*  and  the  state  execu-. 
office. 


Let  us  examine  its  elements.  The  pur- 
pose of  every  compensation  law  is  to 
meet  the  economic  problems  created  by 
industrial  accidents.  Whether  any  act 
accomplishes  this  depends  upon  its  com- 
pensation scale  and  by  its  scale  must  it 
stand  or  fall. 

The  chief  points  of  the  compensation 
scale  provided  in  the  proposed  measure 
are  the  following: 

For  total  disability,  50  per  cent  of 
wages  for  a  period  of  500  weeks. 

For  partial  disability,  50  per  cent  of 
the  difference  between  the  wages  before 
and  after  the  injury,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  loss  of  an  arm,  leg,  hand,  foot,  or 
eye,  when  the  award  is  SO  per  cent  of 
wages  for  periods  varying  from  125 
weeks  to  214  weeks. 

In  no  case  is  the  minimum  award  to 
fall  below  $5  a  week,  or  the  maximum 
award  to  exceed  $10  a  week. 

In  case  of  death,  the  bill  provides  the 
following  awards  for  300  weeks  only: 
for  children  left  dependent  and  alone, 
25  per  cent  of  the  father's  wages,  with 
an  additional  10  per  cent  for  each  child, 
and  a  maximum  of  60  per  cent.  For 
the  widow,  40  per  cent  of  her  husband's 
wages  if  she  has  no  children;  if  she  has 
one  child,  45  per  cent;  2  children  50 
per  cent ;  3  children  55  per  cent ;  4  chil- 
dren 60  per  cent. 

Does  the  amount  of  benefit  guaranteed 
by  this  act  to  the  injured  workman  or 
to  the  family  left  dependent  by  his  death 
appear  commensurate,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  with  the  need?  The  serious  in- 
jury of  the  father  of  a  family  brings 
sufficient  measure  of  sorrow,  without  the 
added  sting  of  cutting  down  established 
home  standards,  taking  the  girl  out  of 
school  her  last  year;  cutting  out  the  ex- 
tra eggs  and  milk  that  were  helping 
Tom  back  to  health ;  imposing  the  dozen 
and  one  deprivations  that  break  a  par- 
ent's heart  and  spirit. 

The  generally  accepted  scale  in  the 
more  progressive  states  has  come  to 
be  662/3  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  at 
the  time  of  the  injury,  and  even  under 
this  award  such  deprivation  must  ensue. 
The  shrinkage  of  family  resources,  for 
example,  from  $15  to  $10  a  week,  with 
a  sick  or  injured  man  to  care  for  in 
the  bargain,  is  a  serious  matter.  It 
spells  deprivation  in  large  letters.  That 
less  than  this  amount  should  be  granted 
seems  a  travesty  on  the  very  purpose  of 
compensation  legislation.  This  two- 
thirds  scale  is  in  force  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Ohio.  California  and 
Wisconsin  allow  65  per  cent,  and 
Nevada  awards  60  per  cent.  Several 
states  also  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
family  resources  are  more  taxed  by  car- 
ing for  a  permanently  injured  member, 
than  by  the  death  of  the  bread-winner, 
and  the  award  for  permanent  total  dis- 
ability is  accordingly  greater  than  for 
death. 

Let  us  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  Pennsylvania  measure  to  Pietro 
Barto,  who  figures  in  the  story  on  page 


47  and  illustrates  a  case  of  temporary 
disability.  Had  Barto's  mishap  occurred 
under  the  operation  of  this  proposed  act, 
he  would  have  received  $25  for  the 
necessary  attention  to  his  broken  leg/ 
and  after  that  50  per  cent  of  his  wages, 
or  $525  a  week  would  have  come  in 
regularly  as  long  as  he  was  entirely  un- 
able to  work. 

If  the  minimum  scale  of  compensation 
were  set  at  two-thirds  of  the  difference 
between  the  man's  present  and  former 
earnings — instead  of  50  per  cent — ^a  man 
placed  like  Pietro  Barto  would  see  his 
family  in  comparative  comfort  during 
his  weeks  at  the  hospital.  Also,  during 
the  ensuing  months  when  intermittent 
work  possible  to  his  crippled  condition 
might  bring  in  $4  or  $5  a  week,  an  ad- 
ditional $3  or  $4  from  the  insurance 
funds  would  materially  help  the  recon- 
struction of  the  family. 

Let  us  take  another  family  in  which 
the  man  is  totally  disabled  for  life.  Tom 
Thirlan  was  able  to  make  $16  a  week, 
before  insanity — resulting  after  several 
years  from  a  staggering  injury  to  his 
head  while  at  work — deprived  him  of  all 
earning  power.  When  he  was  removed 
to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  he  left  at 
home  Mrs.  Thirlan  and  a  family  of 
youngsters,  ranging  from  14  years  to  2 
years  of  age. 

As  things  now  stand,  under  the  old 
common  law,  the  Thirlans  are  being  sup- 
ported by  the  local  organized  charities, 
helped  out  by  the  church,  and  have  been 
receiving  $3  a  week  for  rent,  $5  a  week 
for  shoes,  coal,  etc.,  and  an  extra  $1.50 
grocery  order.  Under  the  compensation 
provisions,  Mrs.  Thirlan  would  be  given 
$8  a  week  through  her  husband  until 
the  passing  of  the  ten-year  limit  had 
made  all  the  children  except  the  baby, 
of  self-supporting  age.  Greater  sure- 
ness,  this,  but  less  adequate  than  even  the 
meager  help  received  through  charity 
under  the  present  system. 

Medical  Aid 

If  the  scale  of  benefits  in  disability 
cases  in  the  pending  Pennsylvania  stat- 
ute appears  extremely  low,  and  certain 
to  lead  to  the  same  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults which  have  been  observed  under 
the  same  scale  in  the  neighboring  state 
of  New  Jersey,  the  limitations  placed 
upon  medical  aid  are  still  more  objec- 
tionable. The  attention  and  care  which 
a  man  receives  after  he  is  injured  may 
represent  the  whole  difference  between 
speedy  and  complete  recovery  and 
permanent  invalidism.  There  are  very 
few  workingmen  who  have  the  ready  re- 
sources wherewith  to  secure  proper 
surgical  or  medical  attention  for  them- 
selves; the  securing  of  this,  with  neces- 
sary hospital  care,  should  be  part  of  the 
responsibility  laid  on  the  industry  for 
the  injured  worker.  Experience  has 
shown  that  $25  or  $50  cannot  adequately 
meet  the  needs  created  by  a  serious  in- 
jury.    Only  one  state.  New  Jersey,  has 
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placed  the  sum  for  medical  aid  as  low 
as  $50. 

The  other  states  which  specify  the 
amount  require  $150  or  $200,  one  state 
requiring  $250  for  this  purpose.  In  some 
laws  no  sum  of  money  is  specified,  but 
aid  is  required  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  ranging  from  two  weeks  in  New 
Jersey  to  three  months  in  several  states. 

How  then  may  a  Pennsylvania  work- 
ingman  hope  to  be  fairly  started  on  the 
road  to  recovery  after  serious  injury  on 
an  expenditure  of  $25  which  the  bill  pro- 
vides? 

Where  death  is  the  result  of  the  acci- 
dent, the  amount  paid  to  the  bread-win- 
ner's family  is  most  justly  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  dependents. 
A  widow  is  thus  entitled  to  a  certain 
amount  with  an  additional  sum  for  each 
child  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  18.  In 
existing  acts  the  amounts  paid  and  meth- 
ods of  payment  vary  widely.  In  states 
where  the  award  is  based  on  a  percent- 
age of  earnings,  the  rate  ranges  from 
25  to  60  per  cent.  The  grading  of  the 
benefit  dependents  in  the  Pennsylvania 
bill  is  satisfactory,  but  means  little  in 
view  of  the  300  weeks'  limitation. 

Here  is  Mrs.  McCoy,  who  lost  her 
husband  through  an  accident  on  the  i ail- 
road  by.  which  he  was  employed,  and 
was  left  with  three  children  1,  3,  and 
7  years  of  age.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  act,  Mrs.  McCoy  would  be 
allowed  55  per  cent  of  her  husband's 
wage  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This 
would  mean  a  regular  income  of  $7  a 
week,  instead  of  the  bitter  struggle  with 
which  she  tried  to  realize  one-half  that 
sum. 

On  this  amount  she  could  at  least  keep 
her  little  family  together.  Of  course, 
as  they  grow  older,  the  strain  would  in- 
crease, with  the  necessity  of  providing 
school  clothes,  heavier  shoes  and  more 
satisfying  food.  Although  she  could  not 
go  out  to  work  on  account  of  the  chil- 
dren's midday  meal,  these  additional  ex- 
penses could  be  met  by  careful  planning. 
Then,  when  Mary  was  13,  and  the  boys 
respectively  9  and  7  years  of  age,  the 
six  years  would  be  up  and  Mrs.  McCoy 
would  find  herself  thrown  wholly  upon 
her  own  resources. 

How  about  the  pressure  on  the  child 
labor  law,  in  the  temptation  to  send 
Mary  to  work  in  such  a  crisis?  How 
about  adding  tw6  more  newsboys,  aged 
9  and  7,  to  the  little  fellows  who  haunt 
the  city  street  comers  in  the  late  even- 
ing hours?  How  else  would  Mrs.  Mc- 
Coy meet  this  economic  pressure  at  the 
moment  when  the  children  became  most 
in  need  of  motherly  care,  and  were  most 
costly  to  maintain?  Let  no  one  suggest 
re-marriage  (as  is  suggested  on  page  3^ 
of  the  administration  pamphlet)  as  a 
solution.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
what  Mrs.  McCoy  did  in  real  life,  with 
the  results — it  will  be  recalled — of  a 
br  >ken  home  and  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  called 
\u   for  abused  children.     If  the  ultimate 


purpose  of  the  compensation  legislation 
is  to  prevent  economic  and  social  de- 
terioration, will  it  have  achieved  its  pur- 
pose in  this  instance? 

No  compensation  act  which  fairly 
measures  up  to  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion can  discontinue  payments  to  a 
widow  while  her  children  are  too  young 
for  self-support.  When  Mrs.  McCoy's 
three-year-old  baby  becomes  a  nine- 
year-old  boy  with  a  nine-year  old  appe- 
tite and  activity,  the  claim  on  the  family 
purse  is  perceptibly  increased.  Every 
mother  knows  how  much  harder  it  is  to 
feed,  clothe  and  satisfy  a  family  of  act- 
ive youngsters  thaa  one  of  little  chil- 
dren. Yet  this  is  the  very  moment  when 
many  a  mother,  under  a  limited  period 
of  compensation,  finds  her  resources 
suddenly  pulled  from  under  her.  The 
certain  knowledge  of  this  inevitable 
moment,  haunting  her  through  the  years 
following  her  husband's  death,  is  enough 
to  cloud  her  days  and  nights  with  bit- 
ter forebodings.  She  lives  under  a  sen- 
tence of  economic  death. 

A  fixed  time  limit  works  as  serious  a 
hardship  to  a  permanently  disabled  man 
as  to  a  widow.  Certainly  workmen's 
compensation  falls  short  of  its  avowed 
purpose  if  at  any  period  it  arbitrarily 
removes  all  support  from  a  helpless  man 
and  throws  him.  a  pauper,  upon  charity. 
The  limitation  to  500  weeks  in  Penn- 
sylvania must  be  contrasted  with  a  life- 
long benefit  which  under  the  identical 
circumstances  is  given  by  the  New  York 
act. 

Surcncss  of  Protection 

Compensation  for  injuries  must  be 
adequate;  it  must  also  be  certain.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  em- 
ployer or  employe  as  to  how,  or  whether, 
the  indemnity  for  injury  is  to  be  paid. 
Full  assurance  that  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  law  will  be  met  must  be 
given  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible.  For 
small  employers  with  limited  resources, 
some  system  to  insure  promptness  and 
security  of  payment  is  obviously  neces- 
sary. 

There  are  only  seven  states  out  of  the 
twenty-four  that  have  compensation  acts 
which  have  not  provided  for  some  form 
of  compulsory  insurance.  In  this  large 
majority  of  states,  employers  are  usually 
allowed  to  go  without  insurance  only 
upon  proof  of  their  ability  to  meet  their 
obligations.  Otherwise  they  must  take 
out  insurance,  and  in  some  states  they 
may  choose  between  a  mutual  employer's 
association,  a  private  stock  company,  or 
a  state  insurance  fund. 

The  insurance  feature  of  a  compensa- 
tion act  largely  determines  the  cost  of 
the  compensation  system  upon  industry, 
and  the  amount  of  burden  which  will 
ultimately  be  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple who  use  and  buy  what  men  are  in- 
jured or  killed  in  making. 

Moreover,  the  insurance  features  create 
incidental  situations  which  are  in  them- 
selves of  extreme  significance.   Most  im- 


portant among  these  is  the  stimulus  to 
ward  the  reduction  in  the  number  oi 
work  accidents.  Where  an  employer  s 
sures  in  a  liability  company,  the  gra<M 
of  the  rates  in  his  plant  is  an  incentrr 
toward  the  installation  of  safeguara 
and  a  state  fund  has  at  its  disposal  i 
same  lever  for  the  promotion  of  sai^ 
in  industrial  plants.  Thus,  the  most  rJ 
portant  by-product  of  good  compaa 
tion  legislation  has  proved  to  be  a  (k 
crease  in  the  accident  rate.  Any  hi 
which  fails  to  bring  about  this  resd 
by  neglecting  to  provide  a  stimulus  h 
increased  safety  in  working  condition 
is  plainly  falling  short  of  its  compte 
function. 

But  there  are  other  incidental  sina 
tions  created  by  the  insurance  featcn 
of  compensation  legislation  which  m 
affect  a  man's  chance  of  employma 
A  man's  age,  any  physical  weakness,  tii 
size  of  his  family — all  or  any  of  tba 
through  operating  as  increased  risks  f^ 
the  employer,  may  act  as  deterrents 
securing  work.     If  applicant   No.  4 
unmarried,  while  applicants  Nos.  1. 
and  3  all  have  families,  the  liability  i 
curred  in  case  of  accident  clearly  poia 
to  No.  4  as  the  desirable  man,  if  an  a 
ployer  carries  his  own  insurance,  or 
the  commercial   rates  are  permitted 
be  affected  by  such  considerations. 

Here   is   where  a  state   fofid,  in 
freedom  from  the  play   of  coi 
forces,  may  overcome  objections  wl 
in  the  opinion  of  organized  labor, 
of  serious  moment.    Moreover,  the  k 
er  rates  established  by  state  funds 
been  found  in  several  instances,  n< 
in  California  and  New  York,  to  have 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  rates  < 
private  companies. 

In   the   Pennsylvania  bill,   the 
sions  for  guaranteeing  security  of 
ments  are  based  upon  a  carefully  pi 
system  of  insurance.    An  employer 
wishes  to  carry  his  own  liability  may  < 
so  only  upon  proof  of  his  financial 
ity  to  meet  his  obligations.     If  he 
not  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of 
he  is  given  the  choice  of  three  method 

1.  Insurance  in  the  state  fund,  wbc? 

by  he  transfers  all   personal  ^ 
bility  to  the  fund. 

2.  Insurance  in  a  mutual  assodacM 

3.  Insurance    in   an    authorized  ^ 

company. 

Elach  of  these  plans  is  providc<!  ■ 
in  a  separately  prepared  bill.  The  5 
ministration  of  the  state  insurance  n 
is  provided  for  by  the  formation  cS 
workman's  insurance  board,  consid 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  | 
dustr>',  the  insurance  commissioner,  i 
the  state  treasurer.  The  expense 
creating  new  offices  if  thus  avoided  i 
all  the  available  money  may  be  dev*^ 
to  securing  expert  managers  and  ^ 
aries. 

The  function  of  workmen's  com] 
tion  legislation  in  lowering  the  ac( 
rate  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  t' 
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The   Hang-Over  of  the   Old    Liability  System 
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HOARY  DBFBNSBS 

Contributory  Negligence  «•  It 
Worked  out  in  One  Case 


/// 

WASTB 

An  Bxample  of  Litigation  under  the 
Old  Common  Law 


V'-ffji  Barto  famUif—fatTter,  mother, 
*  and  two  children,  eeven  and  three 
yean  of  age — had  been  in  the  United 
States  for  two  months  when  good  for- 
tune brought  the  man  what  looked  like 
d  permanent  position  ioith  a  large  re- 
fining company.  On  hi§  fUret  day  of 
\cork  Barto  «ca«  given  a  barrow  to 
ithed  along  a  high  narrow  scaffold, 
without  o  mUimg.  His  wheelbarrow  teas 
an  imperfect  one  with  a  difficult  tilt. 
This  combination  of  defects  made  Barto's 
first  day  of  work  his  last.  An  ewtra 
lurch  of  the  uncertain  barrow,  a  futile 
attempt  of  the  man  to  recover  its  lost 
balance — and  man  and  barrow  went  to- 
gether over  the  edge  of  the  narrow 
planking, 

Barto  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
two  daye  later  his  wife  brought  into 
the  world  their  third  ohild.  The  oom- 
pony  uMtgnanlmously  offered  her  $1$ 
which  she  refused,  and  the  struggle  be- 
gan. From  that  time  on,  the  records 
of  the  looat  charity  organieatlon  society 
— into  whose  oare  the  resoureeless  family 
fell  almost  at  once — recount  the  dismal 
•uooessUm  of  efforts  at  readfustment. 

An  ItaUan  lawyer,  who  undertook  the 
case,  dUoouraged  Mrs,  Barto  by  his  esti- 
wtate  that  a  damage  suit  would  probably 
take  a  year  and  a  half.  Further  legal 
advice  l^rought  forth  the  still  more  dis 
heartening  opinion  that  the  company 
could  not  be  held  responsible  as  the  man 
knew  hie  barrow  was  defective  when,  he 
accepted  the  job,  (An  interesting  note 
in  ths  record  states  that  a  railing  was 
placed  about  the  scaffolding  even  before 
Barto  had  recovered  consciousness  after 
his    fan.) 

Three  ntontfts  of  uncertainty  and  dis- 
trees  paaeed,  eked  out  with  a  "Grocery 
order  for  $lJSt/'  and  Ik  buckets  of  coal 
at  SS  cemtM,  The  man  was  returned  from 
the  hospital  because  his  bed  there  was 
nerded;  he  accepted  $15  in  settlement  of 
the  accident  and  the  family  moved  to 
cheaper  rooms, 

A  wear  later,  a  call  at  the  office  of  the 
organized  charities  broiHght  an  agent 
again  to  the  Barto  family,  to  find  that 
the  man'a  leg  still  incapacitated  him  for 
Heady  work  and  required  treatment.  The 
problem  then  resolved  itself  into  a  series 
of  endeavors  to  fit  Barto  into  some  sort 
of  work  euited  to  his  semlerippled  con- 
dition, and  from  this  point  on  he  sank 
into  the  diemal  ranks  of  the  "intermit- 
tcnily  entployed,'*  where  he  is  now  sub- 
merged among  thousands  like  himself. 


^  these  insurance  measures.  Both  the 
ite  workmen's  insurance  board  and  the 
^rd  of  directors  of  the  mutual  associa- 
Tis  arc  expressly  given  the  power  to 
^X>ect  individual  plants  and  to  make 
Ics  for  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
t\ich,  if  not  observed,  may  result  in  the 
nployer's  being  refused  insurance  or 
forfeiting  one-half  the  unearned 
"cniitim  payed  by  him.  Of  course,  the 
^rmal  interplay  of  risk  upon  rates  in 
ic  private  stock  companies  wil  produce 
^  equivalent  effect  where  they  write 
»e  insurance. 

The  first  two  of  the  corner-stones  of 
»mpensation  legislation  have  now  been 
amined — ^adequacy  of  benefits  and 
reness  of  their  payitient  once  they  are 
termincd-  A  third — the  machinery  for 
justing  claims— is  needed  to  complete 
firm    structure   upon  which    Pennsyl- 


/  OHN  McCOY  was  killed  while  em- 
J  ployed  as  a  track-walker  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  railroad  system  which  con- 
verges in  Philadelphia,  McCoy  had  been 
employed  by  the  railroad  for  six  years, 
at  a  wage  of  seventeen  cents  an  hour, 
working  seven  days  a  week.  His  month- 
ly income  had  therefore  ranged  from  $56 
to  $67.  Three  years  before  his  death  he 
had  met  with  an  accident,  the  results 
of  whish  for  a  time  threatened  his 
sanity. 

In  the  spring  of  iBli,  siw  montTis  after 
the  accident,  the  records  of  the  local 
organized  charities  affords  the  first  view 
of  the  family :  A  mother  and  three  chil- 
dren, seven,  three  bnd  one  years  of  age. 

"Visited  Mrs,  McCoy,  She  is  very 
downhearted  over  her  prospects.  Tells 
us  that  she  has  $7  left  of  the  monefi  paid 
to  her  at  the  time  of  her  husband*s 
death,  and  that  she  is  not  able  to  get 
work  as  she  had  hoped.  The  day  nurs- 
ery is  closed  and  she  will  have  no  one 
to  look  after  the  children  if  she  goes 
out  to  work.  She  is  very  undecided  a« 
to  her  future.*' 

One  element  in  that  future  is  appar- 
ently assured,  that  she  will  recover  no 
damages  from  the  railroad  company. 
At  the  time  of  her  husband's  death, 
$S50  had  come  to  her  from  a  relief  so- 
ciety of  which  McCoy  had  been  a  mem- 
ber, and  his  fellow-workers  had  collected 
an  ewtra  ITS  for  the  family.  The  rail- 
road does  not  assume  any  responsibility 
for  the  support  of  McCoy's  dependents 
on  the  grounds  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  track  and  going  in  the  wrong 
direction  when  he  was  killed. 

The  lawyer  whom  Mrs,  McCoy  had 
sought  declared  there  was  not  enough 
of  a  case  to  warrant  even  taking  it  up. 
"Mrs.  McCoy,"  he  complained,  "htu  been 
to  me  aeverai  times  since  her  first  appli- 
cation and  T  have  fold  her  again  and 
again  that  she  can  get  no  damages  what- 
ever. But  she  seems  very  stupid  and 
cannot  understand   the  situation." 

For  seven  months  the  records  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  struggle  of  the  mother  to 
support  her  family.  Then  one  day  the 
visitor  found  the  McCoy  house  locked, 
and  a  neighbor  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion that  Mrs,  McCoy  had  married  a 
divorced  man.  A  later  visit  found  t?ie 
woman  at  home,  very  much  battered, 
with  a  bad  cut  on  her  face  and  a  black- 
ened eye.  The  woman  confessed  that 
she  was  not  getting  on  very  well  with 
her  second  husband,  who  was  a  heavy 
drinker;  that  he  earned  $10  a  week  regu- 
larly, but  rarely  handed  it  to  her  intact. 
Since  a  quarrel  of  several  days  ago  he 
ha/i  not  returned  home. 

Four  months  later,  the  society  for 
protecting  children  from  Cruelty  in- 
formed the  organized  charities  that  they 
had  been  called  in  on  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  neighbors.  They  found  a 
dissipated  looking  woman  who  had  gain- 
ed a  neighborhood  reputation  as  a  drink- 
er. She  was  willing  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  decency  again,  and  to  find  a 
smaller  house,  leave  her  husband,  and 
support  her  children  alone.  This  was 
offered  her  as  an  alternative  to  placing 
her  children  in  an  institution. 

Here  the  history  breaks  olf,  and  we 
are  not  informed  whether  the  woman 
rallied  sufficiently  to  resume  her  lone- 
handed   siruffgle,   or   whether   the   brave 

little    home    ttuccumhed    to    ftnrirtit*s    in- 

justice. 


vania's  three  million  workers  may  go  to 
work  assured  of  justice  and  of  peace  of 
mind. 

.  It  is  proposed  to  place  the  administra- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation-  in  the 
hands  of  a  specially  constituted  bureau 


(ZBOROB  METZ  was  a  Oerman-Ameri- 
^  can  employe  in  a  large  brewing  com- 
pany. During  seven  years  of  steady 
work  he  had  "assumed  the  risks"  in  his 
dangerous  work  of  bottling.  Owing  to 
the  speed  at  which  the  bottles  revolve 
the  danger  from  bursting  glass  is  so 
great  that  for  years  the  bottlers  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  company  to  provide  them 
with  mttske  and  gloves  for  protection. 

Two  days  after  an  accident,  which 
severed  the  leaders  in  Metz's  palm  and 
wrist,  permanently  disabling  his  arm, 
this  long-standing  appeal  was  hastily 
recognized  by  the  company  and  protect- 
ive equipment  u^as  supplied. 

In  the  meantime,  the  superintendent 
had  assured  Metz  that  he  would  be  con- 
tinued on  the  payroll  untU  able  to  work 
again  at  his  old  Job,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  assurance  he  signed  away  forty 
hours  of  overtime  due  him.  The  first 
week's  wages  appeared  in  prompt  order. 
Then  five  weeks  elapsed,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  representative  of  a  liability  com- 
pany approached  Metz  with  an  offer  of 
$50,  if  he  would  release  the  brewery  from 
further  obligations.  The  man  ind^nant- 
ly  refused  and  was  offered  $J50.  He  also 
rejected  this,  and  began  suit  against  the 
company.  During  the  intervening  weeks, 
infections  of  the  wound  Aod  set  in,  which 
had  necessitated  a  series  of  operations, 
the  incisions  extending  to  the  elbow, 
wholly  incapadiating  the  man  from 
working.  The  family — father,  mother, 
and  four  children,  ten  to  three  years  of 
age — had  been  kept  afloat  by  Metz's 
membership  in  two  beneficial  societies 
which  together  paid  him  $9  a  week  for 
thirteen  weeks. 

Six  months  later,  with  savings  ex- 
hausted and  benefits  ceased,  the  family 
were  thrown  on  charity  for  support. 
The  visitor  found  Metz,  a  "gentlemanly, 
low-voiced  man,  straight-forward  in  man- 
ner, much  discouraged  over  his  pros- 
pects." The  doctor  held  out  very  little 
hope  for  the  recovery  of  his  arm. 

The  family  was  depending  on  what  the 
mother  was  able  to  earn,  pieced  out  by 
a  $15  contribution  from  a  brother  in 
Connecticut  and  coal  from  the  church. 
Metz's  statement  that  he  had  been  a 
steady  worker  was  fully  borne  out  by  the 
superintendent  a|  the  brewery,  "We  in- 
tended to  do  tfie  right  thing  by  him. 
He  shouldn't  have  sued.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding,"  he  explain- 
ed deprecatingly  to  the  visitor, 

Metz's  lawyer  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  case,  and  wa^  paying  the  costs  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  "It  is  listed  to  come 
up  in  January,"  he  said  {it  was  then 
June)  "but  it  is  twelfth  on  the  list.  If 
we  don't  make  it  then  it  means  a  delay 
of  six  montfis  more." 

Two  weeks  later  the  children  were 
being  kept  home  from  school  because 
they  futd  no  shoes.  The  larder  contained 
nothing  but  stale  bread,  and  the  land- 
lord fiad  served  notice,  two  months'  rent 
being  due. 

Now  the  insurance  agent  re-appeared, 
offering  $500,  which  the  nMn  steadfantly 
refused,  persisting  that  he  wanted  a 
guarantee  of  a  steady  job  at  the  brewery, 
not  money.  He  explained  that  there 
were  many  forms  of  light  work  which 
he  could  manage  to  do  with  one  hand, 
and  he  was  holding  out  for  that. 

Then  followed  an  offer  by  the  liability 
company  of  $500  to  Metz  %oith  a  fee  of 
$250  to  the  lawyer,  the  company  suggest- 
ing that  if  settlement  were  made,  it 
would  try  and  find  Metz  a  suitable  posi- 
tion— but  would  not  do  so  while  the  case 
was  pending:  However,  the  company  re- 
fused to  write  a  guarantee  of  permanent 
work,  and  notwithstanding  the  lawyer's 
advice  to  accept  these ,  terms,  the  man 
held  out. 

He  finally  was'  awarded  $950  in  dam- 
,    ages,   cjrclujsive   of,  laxcyer's   fees.      More 
than  that  sUAi   wds  expended  in  the  liti 
.   'f/fTtf4iu    hy    plaintiff   and   defendants. 
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of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry to  be  presided  over  by  a  work- 
men's compensation  board  of  three  mem- 
bers. With  this  board  rests  the  whole 
responsibility  of  developing  the  compen- 
sation system  within  the  broad  lines  laid 
down  in  the  measure. 

The  method  of  administering  a  work- 
men's compensation  act  is  the  ultimate 
test  of  its  effectiveness.  Delay,  litiga- 
tion, inordinate  fees,  and  inadequate 
damages  are  fast  legislating  the  old  em- 
ployers* liability  procedure  out  of  ex- 
istence. If  compensation  legislation 
does  not  do  away  with  these  faults,  it 
is  of  little  value.  A  tree  laden  with 
fruit  is  of  small  comfort  to  a  thirsty 
traveler  who  lacks  a  ladder,  or  stick, 
or  ability  to  climb.  The  certain  prom- 
ise of  $10  a  week  to  a  bed-ridden  man 
only  tantalizes  him  so  long  as  it  exists 
on  paper  but  is  unattainable  from  his 
bedside. 

The  two  essential  elements  in  this  pro- 
cess of  administering  workmen's  com- 
pensation are  simplicity  and  speed.  To 
establish  these  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  create  a  specially  adapted  ma- 
chine. Attempts  have  been  made  in 
eight  states  to  adapt  the  existing  law- 
court  machinery  to  this  new  use,  but 
only  with  the  result  of  defeating  some 
of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  com- 
pensation legislation.  New  Jersey,  the 
largest  of  this  group,  reveals  in  her 
three-year  experience  the  inadequacy  of 
this  supposedly  cheaper  substitute  for  a 
special  board  of  administration. 

Under  the  New  Jersey  law,  the  courts 
[See  The  Survey  for  March  27,  page 
696]  have  in  many  instances  established 
their  unfitness  for  the  administration  of 
so  complex  and  technical  a  law  as  com- 
])ensation.  Expert  knowledge  of  in- 
dustrial matters  and  familiarity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  in  detail  are 
prerequisites  to  a  fair  and  just  decision. 
Moreover,  a  strict  uniformity  in  mak- 
ing awards  is  manifestly  impossible  when 
each  court  has  its  owji  interpretation 
and  its  own  standard. 

Such  opposition  as  has  existed  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  administration  of  work- 
men's compensation  through  a  special 
board  or  commission  is  usually  founded 
on  the  fear  of  expense  or  of  political 
patronage.  If  a  complicated  adminis- 
trative machine  is  set  going  with  in- 
numerable subordinates  and  luxurious 
offices,  this  opposition  is  well-founded. 
But  a  complex  and  expensive  machine 
of  this  kind  is  just  the  sort  which  is 
undesirable.  It  frustrates  its  very  pur- 
pose which  is  to  create  confidence  among 
workers  and  employer,  to  act  swiftly, 
and  to  decide  fairly. 

For  the  attainment  of  these  objects  a 
board  not  exceeding  three  or  five  mem- 
bers, devoting  their  entire  time  to  their 
duties,  should  be  created.  It  should 
establish  local  centers  as  accessible  as 
possible  to  workers  in  every  district  of 
the  state  where,  without  formality,  and 


in  person,  employer  and  employe  may 
present  their  sides  to  local  arbitration 
committees.  Direct  settlement  of 
awards  by  injured  and  employer  may 
be  permitted;  but  every  settlement 
should  be  scrutinized  and  filed  by  the 
board  before  it  becomes  finally  operat- 
ive. Disputed  cases  would  normally  be 
heard  by  the  local  committees;  and  if 
dissatisfaction  is  found  with  the  decision, 
appeal  should  be  allowed  to  the  com- 
pensation board. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  bill  the  board  is 
directed  to  divide  the  state  into  districts 
at  its  discretion,  and  to  assign  to  these 
districts  referees  whose  duty  will  be  to 
pass  on  all  disputed  claims.  They  are 
empowered  to  investigate  all  facts,  and 
with  the  board's  permission  to  appoint 
experts  when  necessary.  Their  decisions 
are  final  except  when  the  board  con- 
sents to  grant  a  re-hearing  upon  peti- 
tion. 

The  compensation  bureau  is  practically 
a  clearing-house  for  communications  ad- 
dressed to  the  board.  It  receives, 
dockets,  and  files  all  decisions,  and  pro- 
vides the  machinery  whereby  they  are 
distributed  to  the  persons  interested.  It 
issues  the  necessary  blanks  and  sched- 
ules for  simplifying  procedure.  Notices 
of  time  and  place  for  local  hearings 
(which  are  sent  out  by  the  referees)  are 
practically  the  only  notices  not  issued  by 
the  bureau. 

The  compensation  board,  in  addition 
to  promulgating  all  rules  and  regulations 
and  supervising  the  bureau,  acts  as  a 
court  of  appeals  from  the  referees'  de- 
cisions, and  passes  on  the  commutation 
of  weekly  awards  into  lump  sum  pay- 
ments. 

In  devising  this  machinery  of  admin- 
istration for  Pennsylvania,  the  dominant 
motives  have  been  to  plan  procedure 
free  from  formality  and  technicalities; 
to  secure  as  much  promptness  and  rapid- 
ity of  action  as  possible;  and  to  keep 
the  cost  of  administration  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  effective  work. 

The  single  referee  of  a  district,  with 
an  office  and  clerk  at  his  disposal,  is 
not  so  redolent  of  the  majesty  of  the 
state  as  to  alarm  the  timid  foreigner  into 
engaging  an  attorney  to  represent  him. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  in- 
herent danger  in  the  appointment,  with- 
out civil  service,  of  men  with  such  great 
powers  as  will  be  held  by  these  referees. 
But  the  ever-present  possibility  of  hav- 
ing their  decisions  appealed  to  the  board 
will  tend  to  keep  them  sensitively  alert 
in  the  proper  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  board  is  especially  author- 
ized to  substitute  another  referee  in  any 
case  where  it  seems  unwise  for  a  par- 
ticular referee  to  hear  a  claim. 

Before  summing  up  the  compensation 
program  thus  put  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature,  attention  is  deserved 
by  two  supplementary  measures  which 
have  a  large  significance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  compensation  policy  in  Penn- 


sylvania. One  of  these  proposed  x 
exempts  agriculttu'al  and  domestic  j 
cupations  from  the  operation  of  the  1> 
It  was  thought  unwise  to  embody  the 
exemptions  in  the  act  itself,  because 
the  risk  of  a  decree  of  unconstitutiooa 
ity  on  the  grounds  of  class  legislatia 
The  second  bill  provides  for  a  consta 
tional  amendment  which  will  admit  oi 
compulsory  compensation  act. 

Both  of  these  bills  seek  to  remove  (k 
ments  which,  without  question,  hart  a 
erted  a  downward  pull  on  the  compe 
sation  scale.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  a 
imposition  upon  a  private  househoi 
of  the  higher  compensation  scale,  vhc 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  apply  to  coa 
mercial  and  industrial  plants.  On  t 
other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  3 
members  of  the  State  Industrial  Aca 
dent  Commission  that  a  higher  rate  tta 
50  per  cent  would  drive  employ cn  3 
der  an  elective  act  to  reject  compena 
tion  and  take  their  chances  under  tl 
liability  law  even  without  the  old  dcfd 
ses  of  fellow  servant,  contributory  oed 
gence,  etc. 

In  determining  these  points*  Peno^ 
vania  has  one  advantage  as  a  result  1 
her  tortoise-like  pace.  She  now  has  i 
experience  of  other  states  to  guide  k 
It  has  been  of  help  in  enabling  berl 
draft  into  her  bill  tested  provisions  J 
means  of  administration.  It  carries  n 
it  also  the  responsibility  of  discardi^ 
exploded  fallacies.  Pennsylvania  kno^ 
for  instance,  that  Wisconsin  with  i  \ 
per  cent  scale  under  an  elective  act 
seen  99  per  cent  of  her  employers 
compensation,  while  New  Jersey, 
a  50  per  cent  scale  and  an  elective 
has  94  per  cent  of  her  employers  in 
class.  She  knows  that  Massach 
with  an  elective  act,  raised  her  sd 
from  50  to  66  2/3  per  cent  after  a  ym 
experience,  even  with  occupatioBa]  i 
eases  included  as  a  basis  for  compel 
tion. 

Why  then,  should  Penns3rlTaiiii  4 
upon  her  workers  the  penalty  for  1 
sloth  fulness?  Why  ask  them  to 
for  another  two  years,  as  some 
she  should,  the  raising  of  the  scale, 
til  she  has  tried  out  the  lower 
If  the  commonwealth  had  kept 
of  her  industrial  peers,  she  would 
completed  her  tr3ring-out  period  is 
year  of  1915. 

When  Pennsylvania  adopts  the 
ciple  of  compensation,  she 
avows  her  conviction  that  her  ind 
prosperity  shall  not  be  achieved  tfa 
the  economic  misery  and  the  soda! 
gradation  of  her  workers  and 
families.  Let  her  then  give  them  a  t 
chance  to  maintain  their  sclf-rc4 
when  disaster  overtakes  them.  Pctd 
vania  is  too  big  a  state  to  do  diin^r 
halves.  An  adequate  scale 
should  be  wrought  into  the  cn 
along  with  the  progressive 
for  security  of  insurance  i 
settlements. 
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Many  of  us  who  voted  for  a 
constitutional  convention  did  so  chiefly 
because  the  present  constitution,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  courts,  has  been  found 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  desirable  labor 
and  social  legislation. 

As  long  ago  as  1883  the  Legislature 
was  led  by  revelations  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  certain  kinds  of  home  work 
in  tenement  houses  to  pass  an  act  pro- 
^ibitingr  the  manufacture  of  cigars, 
rigarettes,  and  other  forms  of  tobacco 
n  tenement  house  homes. 

In  the  case  In  re  Jacobs  (98  N.  Y. 
>8)  the  Court  of  Appeals  declared  two 
rears  later  that  the  act  was  unconsti- 
utional  as  an  unreasonable  interference 
fc^ith  personal  liberty.  To  the  plea  that 
uch  legislation  was  justified  as  a  means 
f  protecting  health  and  morals,  it  re- 
lied: "It  cannot  be  perceived  how  the 
igarmaker  is  to  be  improved  in  his 
^th  or  his  morals  by  forcing  him  from 
is  home  and  its  hallowed  associations 
nd  beneficent  influences  to  ply  his 
•ade  elsewhere."  The  legislature  per- 
eived  faovir  this  might  be,  or  it  would 
ardly  have  passed  the  act 

Social  workers,  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
\g  tenement  house  homes,  understood 
lat  unless  this  and  other  sweated  trades 
ere  forced  into  shops  and  factories 
here  they  might  be  subject  to  the  labor 
w,  the  home  would  inevitably  lose  the 
sallowed  associations  and  beneficent 
iflaences"  whose  enjoyment  the  judges 
ished  to  assure  to  home  workers.  But 
le  judges  could  not  perceive  it,  and  the 
rt  was,  therefore,  unconstitutional. 

Some  years  later  the  Legislature  pass- 
I  an  act  prohibiting  the  emplovment  of 
omen   in    factories  between  the  hours 

9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.    In  1907  the  Court 

Appeals  held  this  an  unwarranted  in- 
rference  w^ith  the  personal  liberty  of 
omen  (People  vs.  Williams,  189  N. 
,  131).  That  it  could  be  justified  as  a 
jaith  and  morals  regulation,  they  could 
\t  perceive,  although  similar  acts  were 

operation  in  other  states  and  the  year 
tfore  the  decision  was  handed  down 
le  leading  countries  of  Europe  had 
^ecd  in  a  solemn  treaty  to  pass  uniform 
iws  prohibiting  the  night  employment 
f  women. 

In  1910  the  Legislature  passed  the 
/ainwright  compensation  act.  In  the 
loch  discussed  decision  in  the  Ives  case 
201  N.  Y.  271)  the  Court  of  Appeals 
ecided  unanimously  that  requiring  the 
Tiployer  to  pay  compensation,  except  on 
\c  ground  of  his  negligence  or  that  of 
s  a^ent,  was  taking  his  property  with- 
tt  due  process  of  law  and,  therefore, 
(constitutional. 

In  these  three  specific  instances  Icgis- 
\an  that  has  the  well-nigh  unanimous 


jy  ARIOUS  organisations  have 
'^  been  preparing  to  hear  a 
hand  unofficially  in  revising  the 
New  York  state  constitution,  which 
will  begin  with  the  assembling  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  this 
week.  These  have  been  chiefly 
bar  associations,  tax  reformers, 
advocates  of  the  short  ballot  and 
woman  suffragists.  Last  week  the 
New  York  City  Club  held  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  convention,  and 
it  was  at  this  meeting  that  Profes- 
sor Seager,  who  is  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  offered  his  funda- 
mental social  legislation  amend- 
ment,— Editor. 


approval  of  students  of  economics  and 
of  social  workers  has  been  declared  un- 
constitutional by  our  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  still  a  fourth  instance  the  ten-hour 
bake-shop  law  applying  to  adult  men  as 
well  as  to  women  and  minors  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  (198  U.  S. 
45)  in  1905  after  having  been  upheld 
by  our  Court  of  Appeals  (People  vs. 
Havnor,  149  N.  Y.  195).  Though  our 
state  court  cannot  properly  be  held  re* 
sponsible  for  this  outcome,  the  issues 
involved  were  identical  with  those  in 
the  other  cases.  It  just  happened  that 
at  the  period  when  this  act  was  passed 
upon,  our  Court  of  Appeals  was  a  little 
more  progressive  than  has  been  its 
wont;  our  Supreme  Court  a  little  more 
conservative. 

Not  only  has  the. constitution  stood  in 
the  way  of  needed  social  legislation  in 
these  specific  instances  but  fear  that 
such  legislation  might  be  declared  un- 
constitutional has  been  a  constant  buga- 
boo paralyzing  the  efforts  of  advocates 
of  promising  legislative  experiments.  If 
New  York  state  and  other  American 
states  are  today  behind  progressive 
European  countries  in  the  field  of  social 
and  labor  legislation,  it  is  chiefly  because 
of  this  constitutional  barrier.  The  very 
indefiniteness  and  uncertainty  of  this 
barrier,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the 
variable  opinions  of  the  judges  of  our 
higher  courts,  makes  it  even  more  of  an 
obstacle  to  intelligent  law  making. 

I  still  remember  yividly,  as  a  member 
of  the  Wainwright  Commission,  how 
much  anxious  thought  we  gave  to  trying 
to  draft  an  act  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals would  uphold.  The  result  was 
doubly  disappointing.  Our  act  was 
maimed  and  twisted  so  that  it  might  com- 
mend Itself  to  the  judges,  and,  notwith- 


standing our  efforts,  those  judges  unani- 
mously condemned  it  as  unconstitutional  1 

The  new  compensation  act  doubtless 
is  defective  in  some  important  respects, 
but  no  student  of  the  problem  will  deny 
that  it  is  a  better  measure  than  we  could 
ever  have  hoped  to  secure  if  we  had  not 
taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  amended 
the  constitution  so  as  to  free  the  hands 
of  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem boldly  and  rationally. 

In  New  York  we  have  at  length  se- 
cured a  good  compensation  act.  Other 
progressive  countries  have  elaborate  sys- 
tems of  illness  insurance,  old-age  insur- 
ance or  pensions,  and  unemployment  in- 
surance to  supplement  their  compensa- 
tion laws.  Experience  that  we  must 
amend  the  constitution  to  secure  effective 
compensation  legislation  has  prevented 
us  from  even  making  a  beginning  as  re- 
gards these  other  branches  of  social  in- 
surance. 

Other  countries  have  not  only  limita- 
tions on  the  working  hours  of  all  classes 
of  employes,  but  minimum  wage  laws 
that  prevent  the  employment  of  anyone 
at  starvation  wages.  Our  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission  has  shown  the 
need  of  such  legislation  in  New  York, 
but  it  is  so  impressed  by  the  probability 
that  an  obligatory  minimum  wage  would 
be  held  unconstitutional  that  it  recom- 
mends an  optional  minimum  wage,  which 
employers  may  or  may  not  pay  as  they 
see  fit. 

Finally,  in  other  countries  it  has 
been  recognized  that  decision  as  to  the 
exact  form  regulations  to  promote  the 
health  and  safety  of  wage-earners  should 
take  in  different  industries  or  even  the 
industries  that  may  advantageously  be 
brought  under  a  given  system  of  regula- 
tions, can  often  be  determined  better  b> 
an  administrative  board  of  commission- 
ers than  by  the  legislature  itself. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  not  only  power  to  amplify 
the  factory  acts  by  administrative  order, 
but  it  may  bring  other  industries  than 
the  four  enumerated  in  the  original  act 
under  the  minimum  wage  law  or  than 
the  seven  enumerated  in  the  National 
Insurance  Act  under  the  unemployment 
insurance  provisions  of  that  law.  A 
similar  delegation  of  legislative  power 
in  New  York  would  probably  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

As  regards  the  whole  field  of  social 
legislation  there  are  two  questions  which 
must  receive  the  attention  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention: 

1.  Are  the  barriers  to  desirable  so- 
cial legislation  inherent  in  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  present  constitution  or 
rather  the  result  of  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  these  provisions  by  our 
Court  of  Appeals? 

2.  What  changes  in  the  constitution 
will  assure  that  in  future  desirable  so- 
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cial  legislation  will  not  be  prevented 
by  the  fear  that  it  may  be  or  by  the 
actual  experience  that  it  ii  declared 
anconstttutional  ? 

It  is  easier  to  answer  the  first  of  these 
questions  than  the  second  The  consti- 
tutional  rock  upon  which  most  of  the 
laws  1  have  specified  have  foimdered  is 
the  provision  that  "No  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law/'  Such  a 
provision  is  tound  in  every  one  of  the 
forty-eight  state  constitutions  and  in  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  federal 
constitution  limiting  state  action. 

That  this  does  not  necessarily  limit 
the  power  of  the  state  legislature  as  our 
Court  of  Appeals  has  held  is  obvious 
from  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
judges  themselves.  Our  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  unanimously  that  the  com- 
pensation principle  violated  due  process. 
Six  months  later  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Washington  held  unanimously  that  the 
compeiuation  principle  was  in  harmony 
with  due  process,  dissenting  sqtiarely 
from  the  reasoning  of  our  judi^es  on 
the  subject  (117  Pac.  Reporter  1101). 

A  count  of  the  higher  judges  who 
passed  on  the  constitutionality  of  our 
ten-hour  bake-shop  law  before  it  was 
finally  held  null  and  void  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  by  a  five  to  four  vote 
shows  that  12  judges  believed  that  it 
complied  with  the  due  process  require- 
ment, 10  judges  that  it  did  not.  Never- 
theless  it  was  finally  thrown  out  because 
a  majority  of  one  in  the  highest  court 
was  against  it  I 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  held  a 
law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  wom- 
en unconstitutional  in  1895  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  class  legislation  (40  N.  E. 
454).  In  1910  they  upheld  a  ten-hour 
law  applying  to  women  but  not  to  men, 
quoting  with  approval  a  favorable  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
arguing  that  women  needed  special  pro- 
tection because  of  their  sex  (91  N.  £. 
695),  and  that,  therefore,  legislation  in 
their  behalf  was  not  class  legislation  in 
the  constitutional  sense. 

Coming  nearer  home,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Factory  Investigating 
Commission,  acts  were  passed  two  years 
ago  (1913)  again  prohibiting  the  night 
work  of  women  and  certain  forms  of 
manufacturing  in  tenement  house  homes. 
Oil  March  26,  the  Court  of  Appeals  up- 
held the  night  work  law  as  constitution- 
al, being  brought  to  this  conclusion  ap- 
parently by  the  evidence  submitted  that 
night  employment  was  detrimental  to 
health  and  by  the  reasoning  in  recent 
federal  decisions. 

The  home  work  prohibition  is,  of 
course,  also  being  attacked  in  the  courts, 
but  since  it  applies  only  to  articles  of 
fcKKJ,  childrens*  clothes  and  dolls  and 
dolls'  clothes,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
upheld  as  a  reasonable  health  law. 
Thus  a  law  which  is  really  to  protect  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  home  workers 
is  so  drawn  as  to  seem  to  be  designed  to 
protect  the  health  of  consumers  and 
narticularly  children,  in  the  belief  that 
m  this  way  it  mav  commend  itself  to 
our  judges  as  a  reasonable  health  law. 
If  this  seems  an  insult  to  judicial  intel- 
",  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
ous   reasoning   with   which    our 
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ATOTHING  contained  in  ikis 
^  ^  constiiution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  enact  laws  to  pro- 
mote the  health,  safety,  morals  or 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  state. 

^  UCH  laws  may  prescribe  the 
•^  maximum  number  of  work- 
ing hours  that  will  be  permitted  in 
any  trade  or  industry  on  the  part 
of  any  class  of  employes  and  the 
period  in  the  day  unthin  which 
such  working  hours  will  be  per- 
mitted,  the  minimum  wages  that 
must  be  paid  to  employes  whether 
men,  women  or  chtldren,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  wage  payments 
must  be  made,  and  the  form  of 
such  payments,  whether  in  money 
or  goods  and  other  conditions  of 
employment. 

INSTEAD  of  embodying  ex- 
^  press  provisions  in  reference 
to  hours,  wages,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment  in  statutes, 
the  Legislature  may  in  its  discre- 
tion delegate  authority  to  draw  up 
such  provisions  to  a  duly  consti- 
tuted board  or  commission,  provid- 
ed that  provisions  so  determined 
upon  shall  become  effective  only 
after  thirty  days^  notice,  and  can 
be  set  aside  by  majority  vote  of 
cither  branch  of  the  Legislature 
when  it  is  in  session  or  by  the  gov- 
ernor when  it  is  not  in  session. 

AT  OR  shall  anything  contained 
•*  ^  in  this  constitution  be  con  • 
strued  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  enact  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  payment,  either  by  em- 
ployers or  by  employers  and  em- 
ployes or  otherwise,  either  directly 
or  through  a  state  or  other  system 
of  insurance  or  otherwise,  of  com 
Pensation  for  injuries  to  or  occu- 
pational diseases  of  employes  or 
for  death  of  employes  resulting 
from  such  injuries  or  diseases 
ivithout  regard  to  fault  as  a  cause 
thereof,  or  for  the  adjustment,  de- 
termination or  settlement  with  or 
without  trial  by  jury  of  tssues 
which  may  arise  under  such  leg- 
islation; or  providing  a  state  or 
other  system  of  insurance  against 
death,  illness,  old  age  and  unem- 
ployment to  be  maintained  through 
contributions,  voluntary  or  obliga- 
tory, from  employes  and  other 
beneficiaries,  employers  and  the 
state  and  local  governing  bodies 
in  such  proportions  as  the  Legis- 
lature may  designate  and  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  manner  and 
through  such  agencies  as  the  Leg- 
islature may  determine. 


Court  of  Appeals  contented  itself  in  the 
Jacobs  case  thirty  years  ago. 

In  the  light  of  this  diversity  of  in- 
terpretation, I  submit  that  no  reasonable 
person    can    maintain    that    due    process 


cannot  and  should  not  be  made  to  trii: 
brace  every  species  of  legislation  ttiat  i^ 
really  designed  to  promote  the  hcalr. 
morals,  safety  or  welfare  of   any  cor. 
siderable  body  of  citizens  without  at  th- 
same  time  injuring  or  burdening  undulv 
other  bodies  of  atizens.    The  decision* 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  on  the  wbu. 
so  clear  and  satisfying  on  this  point  th; 
one  needs  only  to  combine  extracts  frci: 
them  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ih 
due  process  clause  is  an  obstacle  to  it 
sirable  social  legislation  only  because  :h 
judges  make  it  so. 

If  in  addition  to  being  learned  in  tbr 
law  they  could  be  learned  in  contempt, 
rary    social    and    industrial    condition^ 
they  could  be  relied  upon  to  uphold  th< 
legislature  in  all  the  cases  that  are  likt 
ly  to  arise.    What  is  even  more  reassur 
ing  in  the  latest  decisions  of  the  Fee 
eral  Supreme  Court  is  the  modesty  tlu: 
is  commended  to  courts  in  general  i: 
passing  on  legislative  determinations  i- 
to  what  social  legislation    is    requires 
The  important     point     that  legislature 
are  in  the  nature  of  the  case  in  ck^sc 
contact  than  courts  with  actual  indo> 
trial  conditions,  and  that,  therefore,  i 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  reasonabk 
ness  of  a  given  application  of  the  polici 
power  it  should  be  resolved  in  favor  u 
the  Legislature,  is  being  more  and  mor 
emphasized.    Also  the  unequal  bargaic 
ing  power  between  employer  and  cm 
ploye  and    the    resulting    absence   of  ' 
free    and    voluntary    contract    betwcr. 
them  in  the  determination  of  labor  con 
ditions  is  being  more  and  more  recofE 
nized.    The  Supreme  Court  has  gone  sr 
far  as  to  recognize  that  in  some  caK* 
"the  proprietors  lay  down  the  rules,  ar. 
the  laborers  are  practically  constraint* 
to  obey  them,"  and  that  "in  such  case* 
self-interest   is   often   an   unsafe  guii* 
and  the  legislature  may  properly  inter] 
pose  its  authority." 

While  it  is  clear  to  any  mind  that  oon 
Court  of  Appeals  mi^ht,  by  simply 
ing  the  same  liberal  view  of  the  scope 
the  due  process  clause  as  is  now  t 
by  the  federal     Supreme     Court,  m 
further    constitutional    amendment 
necessary,  I  am  not  optimistic  en 
to  advocate  such  a  policy.     The  wh 
antecedents  and  training  of  our  jod 
tend  to  make  them  conservative  and 
tious  with  reference  to  the  scope  of 
process  rather  than  liberal  and  bold 

The  point  of  view  so  frankly  exp 
ed  in  the  Ives  decision  should  warn 
from  expecting  too  great   liberality 
interpretation   from  judges  trained 
selected  as  our  judges  are  trained 
selected.    After  quoting  the  language 
the    federal   decision    in    the    Oklah 
Bank  case  (219  U.  S.  104),  they 
ly  declared :    "We  have  only  to  say  t 
if  they  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  any 
whatever  its  effect,  may  be  upheld 
cause  by  the  *prevailing  morality'  or 
'strong  and  preponderant  opinion/ 
deemed  to  be  greatly   and  immedi 
'necessary  to  the  public  welfare*  we 
not  recognize  them  as  controlling  of 
construction    of   our   own   constituti 

In  other  words,  however  liberally 
Supreme  Court  may  be  disposed  to 
terpret   the   due   process   clause    in 
federal   constitution     they     reser\c 
ripht  to  interpret  the  due  process  c' 
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in  uur  stale  constitution  as  narrowly  as 
ihej-  choose.  Moreover,  jusi  as  the  fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  after  upholding  an 
dgfit-hour  law  for  miners  disapproved  a 
len-hour  law  for  bakers,  so  our  Court 
of  Appeals  might  disappoint  us  if  we  re- 
lied on  them  to  interpret  the  constitu- 
tion as  we  should  like  to  have  it  Inter- 
preted. 

The  procedure  that  I  hope  may  recom- 
mend Itself  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention is  to  draft  a  broad  provision 
covering  other  branches  of  social  legis 
lalion  as  compensation  legislation  was 
covered  by  the  compensation  amend- 
ment. I  think  provision  should  be  broad 
enough  to  enable  the  Legislature  to  pass 
any  kind  of  social  or  protective  legisla- 
tion that  is  in  actual  operation  in  olher 
countries  or  currently  advocated  by  any 
considerable  number  of  our  ciUzens. 
This  seems  to  me  desirable  not  because 
I  think  we  should  rush  headlong  into 
this  &eld  of  legislation,  but  because  it 
items  to  me  the  decision  as  to  what  is 
desirable  should  be  left  to  legislative  de- 
re  rminat  ion. 

In  saying  that  "nothing  contained  in 
this  constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
enact  legislation"  in  this  field,  we  are 
simply  putting  responsibility  upon  that 
department  of  government  which  is  most 
closely  in  touch  with  actual  conditions 
and  over  which  we  have  most  complete 
and  continuous  control. 

The  compensation  act  that  was  pass- 
Mi  on  the  basis  of  the  compensation 
imendment  was  hastily  drawn  and  no 
loubt  defective  in  many  particulars.  It 
las  already  been  amended  at  one  im- 
Mrtant  point  and  unless  all  signs  fail 
vjll  receive  further  amendments  at  the 
lands  of  the  present  Legislature.  The 
:>iances  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
ime  we  will  get  a  realiy  satisfactory 
ttmpens^tion  law  are  greatly  increased 
p-  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  has  a 
ne  hand  and  can  be  held  strictly  ac- 
Wintable  for  its  work.  If  we  had  an 
^ual  degree  of  legislative  freedom  and 
■esponsibility  as  regards  other  types  of 
«cia1  legislation,  I  believe  we  should 
Mve  Kttle  ground  for  complaint  of  tegis- 
ative  encroachments  on  personal  or 
•Toperty  rights. 

If  you  are  not  ready  to  share  my  opin- 
on  that  we  can  safely  leave  a  wide  field 
o  legislative  discretion  in  the  domain  of 
■ocial  legislation,  I  still  hope  that  you 
nay  agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  doing 
»  in  our  state  constitution.  In  consid- 
^ng  the  amendment  of  our  slate  instru- 
aent  we  must  never  forget  that  we  have 
n  the  background  the  fourteenth  amend- 
lent  of  the  federal  constitution  in  full 
»nd  effective  operation.  While  I  be- 
leve  the  federal  Supreme  Court  will 
live  broad  scope  to  the  due  process  re- 
iuirenient.  I  am  even  more  confident 
-hat  it  will  oppose  any  tendency  toward 
•rbitrary  or  confiscatory  legislation. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  little  or  no 
'eal  need  for  the  retention  of  the  due 
•focess  clauses  in  state  constitutions,  now 
'lat  the  fourteenth  amendment  has  been 
nterprtted  to  extend  the  same  protec- 
>*»n  from  governmental  tyranny  on  the 

art  of  Slate  legislatures.  To  the  ex- 
Knt    that  we    can    concentrate    respon- 

'^iliiy  for  upholding  due  process  and 
*er    fundamental     refiuiremenf:    upon 


the  federal  Supreme  Court  we  can  hope 
to  have  these  limitations  apply  in  the 
same  way  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  and  thus  make  progress  to- 
ward uniform  legislation. 

The  practical  conclusions  that  I  should 
draw  from  this  discussion  are: 

1.  That  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions upon  desirable  social  legislation 
are  less  inherent  in  the  due  process 
and  other  limiting  clauses  of  the  con- 
stitution than  in  the  interpretation 
given  to  these  clauses  by  our  Court  of 
Appeals. 

2,  That  narrow  and  rigid  interpre- 
tation results  almost  necessarily  from 
the  training  and  experience  of  our 
judges  and  should,  therefore,  be  pre- 
cluded by  amendments  drawn  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  compensation 
amendment  and  expressly  authorizing 
a  wide  range  of  social  legislation. 


"HIGH  CHURCH" 

y  HE  Rev.  F.  B.  Upham  has  pro- 
posed to  celebrate  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  Methodism  in  ihe  United 
States  next  year  by  erecting  a  30- 
slory  office  building  topped  by  a 
church  and  a  flaming  cross.  The  site 
chosen  Is  that  of  the  "Old  John  Street 
Church"  in  New  Yi>rk  city.  Founded 
in  ITfifi,  built  in  1708  and  several 
times  rebuilt,  this  oldest  of  American 
Methodist  meeting  houses  is  one  of 
the  few  church  buildings  which  has 
clung  to  lower  Manhattan.  The  plans 
for  the  new  structure  are  by  McKen- 
7.ie.  Voorhees  and  Graelin  and  the 
photograph  here  reproduced  is  by 
courtesy   of   the   Chriitiaii   Advocate. 


3.  That  any  danger  that  the  Legis- 
lature will  seriously  abuse  the  broader 
powers  so  conferred  upon  it  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  limitation  still  residing 
in  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution,  which  we  may  be 
sure  will  be  firmly  if  liberally  applied 
by  the  federal  Supreme  Court. 

The  actual  phrasing  of  the  social  leg- 
islation amendment  I  have  in  mind 
would  run  somewhat  as  in  the  para- 
graphs set  within  rules  on  the  preceding 


suggested  will  probably  be  found  not  to 
embrace  all  social  legislation  that  will 
prove  desirable.  I  shall,  therefore,  hope 
to  see  it  supplemented  by  two  other 
changes:  one  making  it  somewhat  easier 
to  amend  the  state  constitution,  the  other 
making  it  somewhat  more  difficult  for 
the  Court  of  Appeals  to  set  aside  a  leg- 
islative act  on  the  ground  that  is  is  un- 
constitutional. 

In  place  of  the  present  requirement 
that  a  proposed  amendment  must  be 
passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  two  suc- 
cessive legislatures,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  permit  an  amendment  that  has 
received  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
houses  of  a  single  legislature  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  providing,  as  in 
the  constitution  of  Illinois,  that  the 
legislature  r-:ay  propose  amendments  to 
only  one  article  of  the  constitution  in 
any  one  session  and  amendments  to  the 
same  article  not  oftener  than  once  in 
four  years. 

To  prevent  acts  of  the  Legislature 
from  being  declared  unconstitutional  be- 
cause of  the  personal  views  of  a  single 
judge,  as  is  the  case  when  the  decision 
is  by  bare  majority  vote,  I  should  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vole  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  make  an  act  unconstitutional. 
The  new  Ohio  constitution  goes  fur 
ther,  providing  that  the  Supreme  Court 
can  declare  an  act  unconstitutional  only 
when  it  concurs  with  a  decision  to  the 
same  effect  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  or 
when  all  but  one  of  the  judges  concur 
in  the  opinion. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK9 

A  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  is  on 
deposit  in  school  savings  banks  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  bulletin  of 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Education.  This 
money  is  distributed  among  217,000  pu- 
pils. Belgium  originated  the  school 
savings  hank  system,  and  a  native  of 
Belgium,  John  Henry  Thiry,  established 
them  in  the  United  States. 

A  CXJURT  SURVEY 

The  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research  has  been  invited  by  Judge 
Charles  L.  Brown  to  Study  the  records, 
methods  and  procedure  of  the  Municipal 
Court.  This  court  was  created  about 
nine  months  ago  to  assure  prompt  jus- 
tice to  the  litigant  of  small  means  and 
to  handle  cases  involving  domestic  re- 
lations, juvenile  delinquency  and  de- 
pendency. It  is  the  social  aspects  of  the 
court  that  the  bureau  will  study  particu- 
larly. Probably  a  system  of  mechanical 
tabulation  of  records  will  be  developed 
to  make  accessible  to  the  community  the 
mass  of  information  resuhing  from  if 
work. 


INDUSTRY 


IGHTING   UNEMPLOYMENT   AND    DESTITUTION  IN 
PORTLAND-By  BESS  C.  OWEN* 


The  situation  as  regards  pov- 
erty and  unemployment  has  been  very 
acute  in  Portland,  Ore.»  this  winter  as  in 
most  cities  of  the  country.  The  idea 
that  such  social  problems  are  confined 
to  her  less  fortunate  eastern  neighbors 
is  passing.  The  community  has  been 
conscious  of  the  need  and  has  tried  to 
alleviate  it  through  relief  work  carried 
on  by  individuals  and  organizations. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  destitute 
families  has  been  handled  by  a  number 
of  important  agencies.  The  Associated 
Charities  has  greatly  augmented  its  ef- 
forts in  this  department  during  the  past 
year  and  has  perhaps  done  the  most 
thorough,  steady  work  in  accordance 
with  its  usual  policy  of  investigation, 
follow-up  and  relief. 

The  Oregon  Journal  collected  $3,500, 
besides  thousands  of  bundles,  and  es- 
tablished a  bureau  of  relief  desired  to 
aid  only  familv  destitution.  This  fund 
has  been  used  entirely  for  relief,  the 
rent  of  the  bureau  and  the  salaries  of 
those  conducting  it  having  been  paid  by 
a  citizen.  It  was  establisned  in  October 
and  at  present,  550  families  are  receiv- 
ing weeklv  supplies  from  this  agency. 

The  "Muts,  an  organization  of  Port- 
land business  men,  dispensed  great 
quantities  of  food  and  clothing  during 
the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

The  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  is  active  in 
aiding  needy  families.  Much  of  this 
work  has  been  done  indirectly  through 
the  association's  large  corps  of  friendly 
visitors.  The  association  has  also  open- 
ed a  bureau  for  direct  relief  work. 

Many  churches  and  other  societies 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  lessen  sufifer- 
mg  in  their  districts.  In  addition  to 
this  organized  work  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  individual  effort,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  de- 
cree of  accuracy  what  has  been  done  for 
the  relief  of  family  destitution  during 
the  year. 

ITnomployment  is  also  a  problem  on 
which  more  time  and  money  has  been 
sprnt  than  ordinarily.  The  people  have 
.iwakcned  to  the  fact  that  unemployment 
is  a  vcrv  real  fact  in  western  cities. 
Portlaturs  situation  is  jjreatly  ap.trra- 
vatcd  by  the  presence  of  a  vast  number 
of  casual  laborers. 

The  citv  commis'^ioners  have  appro- 
'»riated  SIO.CHX)  for  the  establishment  of 
\\ooi\  camps.  The  first  camp  was  es- 
T  ihlishod  shonly  before  Thankvirivins: 
It    Hca verton.    a    few   miles    from    Port- 

'NU<.<  Owen  wa<  one  of  thr  <tn.!ont<;  who 
tMatk  the  invc*;tication  herr  iliscus^rd  under 
t>'e  dirrc'H  n  of   Prof.  Arthur  1'    Wvvxi  of 


land.  Here  there  were  accommodations 
for  about  fifty  men.  Two  other  camps 
were  later  established  at  Linnton  about 
seven  miles  down  the  Willamette  River. 
One  of  these  latter  contains  a  few  tents 
for  families.  Each  accommodates  fifty- 
four  men.  A  man  is  g^ven  ninety  to 
ninety-five  cents  a  cord  for  cutting  wood, 
and  must  pay  seventy-five  cents  a  day 
for  his  board  and  lodging,  and  a  dollar 
a  week  for  his  tools.  Married  men  are 
given  the  preference  at  these  camps. 
The  amount  earned  depends  on  the 
man's  energy  and  physical  condition. 
At  present  the  work  represents  an  out- 
lay, but  when  the  wood  dries  and  the 
roads  are  passable  it  will  be  placed  on 
the  market.  Another  appropriation  will 
soon  be  asked  for  and  possibly  a  third. 
Another  relief  station  has  been  estab- 
lished near  the  water  front  in  East  Port- 
land by  a  citizen's  committee  headed  by 
J.  C.  English.  Here  the  logs  are  brought 
down  the  river,  cut  up  and  sold.  The 
headquarters  are  in  a  building  formerly 
used  by  the  Troy  Laundry,  which  has 
been  fitted  up  to  accommodate  over  a 
thousand.  The  men  receive  meal  tickets 
in  return  for  work  and  lodging  is  free. 
In  February  600  to  1,000  men  were  ac- 
commodated nightly.  The  head  of  this 
camp  reported  that  many  of  the  men 
have  lived  in  Portland  several  years  and 
that  all  trades  and  professions  have  been 
represented. 

Other  lodging  and  eating-houses  have 
been  established.  A  place  was  fitted  up 
where  meals  and  lodging  may  be  obtain- 
ed for  twenty  cents  a  day  if  the  man  has 
the  money;  if  not,  he  receives  it  any- 
way. Billy  Margulio's  is  a  five-ceni 
restaurant  which  is  widely  patronized. 
The  Scadding  House  is  an  agency  es- 
tablished by  the  Episcopal  Church  where 
unemployed  men  may  obtain  lodging.  A 
back-to-the-farm  movement  is  gaining 
importance.  The  plan  is  to  bring  men 
who  have  farms  in  contact  with  those 
who  want  a  chance  to  work  on  a  farm, 
so  that  arrangements  can  be  made  ad- 
vantapjcous  to  both  parties. 

The  fore^oinp:,  while  not  a  complete 
survey,  represents  some  of  the  work  at- 
tempted in  Portland.  The  great  trouble 
has  been  the  lack  of  co-operation  and 
centralization  in  the  efforts  to  deal  both 
with  family  destitution  and  unemploy- 
ment. Thouq^h  much  money  has  been 
spent  the  returns  have  not  seemed  alto- 
gether to  justify  its  expenditure.  Du- 
plication by  as  many  as  three  of  four 
atrencies  has  been  noticed  in  manv  cases. 
It  is  also  true  that  without  doubt  fami- 
lies have  been  encouraged  to  applv  for 
help  who  could  have  pulled  through  the 
winter  without  aid,  thereby  retaining 
both  their  self-respect  and  independence 


That  Portland,  though  she  has  givtc 
rather  freely,  has  not  probed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  matter  is  certain. 

In  face  of  such  conditions  the  ^^ 
suits  of  a  study  of  a  number  of  case 
records  of  destitute  families  in  Pon 
land  is  interesting.  Two  students  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Sciences  of  Rcec 
College  took  as  their  problem  a  study  oi 
the  causes  of  poverty  in  Portland  * 
task  which  in  a  specific  way  has  never 
before  been  attempted  in  the  city. 

Following  is  a  preliminary  report  o: 
the  method  and  results  of  the  investiga 
tion.  The  records  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  which  are  kept  on  the  Russel 
Sage  Foundation  blanks,  were  usee 
Persons  who  had  applied  for  help  (r 
were  receiving  help  during  the  year 
1914  were  considered,  and  306  famii} 
cases  were  included.  All  the  availabk 
data  concerning  the  cases  were  carefull? 
read  and  diagnoses  made  as  to  the  ap 
parent  primary  and  contributing  cansa 
leading  to  the  application  for  outside 
aid.  These  are  less  than  a  third  of  tiie 
cases  on  which  a  final  report  will  bt 
given.  These  306  records  have  beer 
tabulated  in  regard  to  causes  of  pov- 
erty, nationality,  place  of  residence,  etc 

The  results  largely  confirm  those  oK 
tained  by  previous  studies  in  easterr 
cities,  showing  that  the  problem  of  tbc 
West  and  of  Portland  is  little  differed 
from  that  of  other  places.  The  reader 
is  left  free  to  draw  any  conclusions  hr 
wishes  in  conformity  with  his  socia: 
philosophy.  The  term,  "primary  cause* 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  indicatisi 
what  the  authors  think  to  be  the  under* 
lying  causes  of  poverty.  Rather  it  i* 
the  tangible  cause  which  seems  to  place 
the  family  temporarily  in  the  group  ^ 
those  dependent  for  aid  on  the  A^^' 
ciated  Charities. 

The   following  table   gives    these  rr 
suits : 

PRIICAVT    CAnniCfl  MO.  CA8BS 

Mental  and  physical  In- 
capacity (InclndlnK  111- 
nesH,  accident,  Inftanlty. 
mental  and  physical 
defectiveness)    91 

TTnemployment 79 

Desertion 46 

Character  defects  and 
Immorality  (Inclnding 
Inxlnesa,  shlftlessness, 
etc.)   43 

Alcoholism 24 

Mlscellnneoiis  (old  ase, 
non-support,  pauperisa- 
tion)        28 

That  mental  and  physical  incap«c:^ 
and  unemployment  should  head  the  i^ 
is  by  no  means  unexpected.  The  tira 
is  fortunately  passing  when  the  cb*^ 
causes  are  said  even  by  unthinking  pf 
pie  to  be  shiftlessness  and  laziness.  I 
ness  was  la  rifely  tuberculosis,  rheu"* 
tism,  paralysis  and  child-hearing.  "^ 
first  and  last  were  by  far  the  lar;,*^ 
factors. 

Dr.   Warner  in   his  American  Ch' 
ties  has  the   following  statement  ta* 
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from  an  mvestigation  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society  in  1905: 
"The  characteristic  illnesses  were  tuber- 
culosis, rheumatism  and  childbirth." 
The  identity  of  these  statements  in  re- 
porting illnesses  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  is  noteworthy. 

The    contributing    causes    follow    the 
-•iamc  general  lines: 


B 


These  figures  represent  too  small  a 
number  to  make  any  general  statements 
valid.  In  passing  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  are  in  Portland  many  more 
persons  from  north  and  northwestern 
Europe  than  from'^he  south  and  south- 
east, which  accounts  for  the  greater 
number  of  applications  for  aid  from  the 

In  speaking  of  these  foreign  peoples 
the  question  arises  as  to  what  is  being 
done  in  the  state  in  regard  to  immigra- 
tion. The  immigration  board  has  been 
interested  chiefly  in  attracting  to  Ore- 
gon, farmers  with  capital,  but  nave  done 
little  with,  or  for  the  immigratlt  laborer. 
The  present  legislature  has  abolished  the 
immigration  commission,  but  has  ar- 
ranged for  no  substitute.  The  immigra- 
tion problem  is,  of  course,  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  it  is  imperative  that  some- 
thing be  done. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  this  incomplete  ■  data  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  bear  out 
more  complete  reports.  The  causes  of 
poverty  in  Portland  as  given  indicate 
pretty  clearly  that  the  conditions  there 
are  much  the  same  as  elsewhere.  The 
work  of  relief  which  has  been  attempt- 
ed this  year  has  been  in  many  respects' 
inadequate,  but  it  speaks  well  for  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  Portland  people. 


ALTIMORE'S   WORKSHOP   AND   LABOR   EXCHANGE 
FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED-By  ELISABETH  OILMAN 


Utaul  uul   ph^alcal    Id- 
Cbiraner  and  moral  ie- 


Thus  30.14  per  cent  of  the  306  case^ 
had  in  addition  to  one  predominant 
cause  others  which  helped  to  push  them 
below  [he  line  of  independence. 

In  regard  to  nationality  a  tabulation 
of  heads  of  families  according  to  the 
which      they     were   born 


ihows : 


_„ 122 

FonUn-bom  wblte 124 

Nortb      and       N.     W. 

Roropa 7B 

SoDtlieni    ud    Eiutem 

Earope 44 

H««ro)  B 

Wot  sltni    64 


DuKiNG  THB  past  Winter,  the 
roblem  of  the  unemployed  has  been  ex- 
emely   serious  in  Baltimore,  although     with  half  an  hour  for  lunch,  when  a  sub- 


_  _  _  thankful  to  say  it  has  not  reach- 
I  the  magnitude  or  acuteness  that  it 
IS  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
The  city  government  appropriated 
>5,000  in  December  for  extra  street 
eaners,  and  these  were  generally 
eared  and  their  names  approved  by 
e  regular  relief-giving  associations  of 
e  city.     This,  however,  was  found  to 

■  onJy  a  partial  remedy.  The  Federal 
bar    Bureau    reported   at   the   end   of 

■  uary  that  about  1,200  men  had  ap- 
•d  for  positions,  and  employment  had 
n  found  for  only  about  45. 

'he  problem  weighed  heavily  upon 
ly,  but  especially  upon  the  Rev. 
liard  W.  Hoguc,  rector  of  Ascen- 
\  Episcopal  Church,  and  open  fo- 
is  on  unemptoyment  were  held  at  the 
■ish  House.  Feeling  that  Christian 
tpatfay  and  justice  both  demanded  that 
lething  practical  be  done,  though 
working  on  theoretic  and  preventive 
s  for  the  future,  he  gained  the  co- 
ration  of  a  few  friends.  It  was  de- 
ed to  open  a  workshop  to  make  band- 
£s  on  the  plan  of  the  one  under  Bishop 
eer's  care  in  New  York.  The  warm 
^roval  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop 
irray  and  Rabbi  Rubenstein  was  re- 
ved. 

3n  February  4,  the  workshop  was 
sned  in  a  large  bright  room,  formerly 

■  gymnasium  of  the  Young  Men's 
ristian  Association,  which  gave  rent 
'  heat  without  charge.  The  first  men 
~e  sent  by  the  Federal  Labor  Bureau, 
ut  40  in  number,  and  as  is  the  case 
tyvtrhere,  the  number  rapidly  in- 
sed  to  oyer  100,  and  many  more  had 
•e   sent  away   as   the  fuiuls  did  not 


stantial  meal  of  bread  and  soup  can  be 
bought  for  three  cents,  if  desired. 

The  wages  are  $5  a  week,  for  we 
thought  it  better  to  pay  a  sum  that  could 
provide  the  living  necessities  of  a  fam- 
ily, and  so  keep  independent  many  peo- 
ple, who,  if  a  less  sum  were  provided, 
would  be  obliged  to  apply  to  a  charit- 
able agency  for  additional  help. 

We  have,  however,  worked  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  charitable  agen- 
cies. All  names  of  the  men  are  cleared 
through  the  confidential  exchange  of  the 


Federated  Charities.  The  Hebrew  Fed- 
erated Charities  reimburse  us  for  one- 
half  the  amount  we  pay  their  bene- 
ficiaries;  the  Federated  Charities  prom- 
ise us  the  amount  they  would  have  to 
give  to  certain  of  their  dependent  fam- 
ilies, were  they  not  thus  provided  with 
work,  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association 
count  on  us  to  be  employers  for  some  of 
their  non-support  cases,  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Bureau  and  its  local  head,  George 
A.  Mahone,  help  us  at  every  turn. 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  a  trained  nurse  and,  when 
she  was  called  away,  to  have  another 
volunteer.  Thus  the  bandages  are  made 
under  sanitary  conditions  and  under 
skilled  guidance.  We  have  received 
orders  for  our  work  from  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  United  Railways 
of  Baltimore,  from  various  factories  to 
be  used  for  first  aid  to  their  injured, 
from  many  hospitals  and  surgeons  as 
well  as  from  large  numbers  of  kind 
friends  who  have  bought  the  bandages 
and  given  them  either  to  local  charities 
or  to  the  Red  Cross  and  kindred  so- 
cieties. 

In  addition  to  our  bandage  factory  we 
have  also  a  carpenter  shop,  where  in- 
expensive furniture  has  been  made  to 
order,  this  part. of  the  work  being  more 
self-sustainmg  than  the  bandage  factory 
for,  despite  our  best  efforts,  we  still  have 
about  25,000  bandages  unsold. 

Since  our  opening  six  weeks  ago  we 
have  employed  205  men.  Some  40  have 
left  us,  who,  we  hope,  have  found  work 
for  themselves.  And  by  diligent  inquiry 
and  by  advertisements  in  the  daily  press, 
we  have  been  able  to  secure  work  for 
about  30  more  in  addition  to  sending  out 
many  men  for  odd  jobs.  During  the  past 
two  weeks  the  proportion  of  skilled 
trades  to  unskilled  has  been  4  to  1,  and 
the  variety  of  trades  is  very  great. 

The  Rev.  Twombly,  who  has  done 
much  work  among  workingmen  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  visited  us  recently.  One  of 
his  questions  was:  "Where  are  your 
bums?"  His  discriminating  glance  had 
at  once  realized  the  high  type  of  our 
men,  who  only  accept  this  comparatively 
easy  work  because  it  has  been  absolutely 
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impossible  for  them  to  find  anything  else. 
A  few,  of  course,  had  to  be  weeded  out, 
but  as  we  take  only  men  who  are  resi- 
dent Baltimoreans  and  who  have  fam- 
ilies dependent  upon  them,  and  whom  we 
carefully  investigate,  it  is^  good  body  of 
workers. 

Their  gratitude  for  this  opportunity 
to  maintain  self-respect  for  Uiemselves 
and  their  families  has  been  touchingly 
sincere.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  an- 
tagonistic spirit  expected  from  the  un- 
employed, it  has  been  remarkable  to  see 
that  a  lar^^e  proportion  were  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  the  rector  of  a 
nearby  church  to  attend  occasionally  the 
noon-day  services. 

To  show  the  caliber  of  the  men  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  our  foreman,  our 
time-keeper,  our  head  carpenter  and  our 
investigator  are  all  among  the  number  of 
those  who  were  without  means  of  earn- 
ing their  daily  bread.  The  trained  nurse 
and  manager  give  their  services,  and  the 
friendly  relations  between  them  and  the 
men  who  consult  them  about  their  vari- 
ous problems  is  delightful.  On  each  side 
there  is  an  appreciation  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  kindliness,  and  the  spirit  of 
patronage  is  not  found  among  us. 

Some  details  of  the  expenses  may  be 
given.  The  payroll  for  six  weeks  has 
been  about  $2,693.    The  bills  for  bandage 


HE  RIGHT  OP  A  MAN 
PORTUNITY-By  OTIS 


For  two  months  a  young  man 
has  been  trying  to  secure  a  steady  job. 
He  is  absolutely  honest,  reasonably 
capable,  thoroughly  reliable,  has  no  bad 
habits.  He  wants  to  work,  wants  very 
much  to  work,  will  work  at  anything, 
but  cannot  get  the  chance.  Theoretic- 
ally, there  is  probably  a  job  for  him 
somewhere.  But  the  point  is  he  cannot 
find  it.  And  it  is  a  cruel  situation.  The 
case  is  only  one  of  almost  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  United  States  right 
now.    That  is  one  side  of  the  matter. 

The  other  side  is  this:  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  economically  valuable 
work  right  at  hand  which  needs  to  be 
done  and  which  this  young  man  and 
others  like  him  could  do.  For  example, 
in  almost  every  New  England  state  there 
are  numerous  abandoned  farms.  Many 
of  these  abandoned  farms  are  within 
short  distances  of  city  markets  which 
are  now  supplied  with  farm  products 
by  rail  from  g^eat  distances.  It  is  de- 
plorable that  Uiese  farms  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  seed,  the  buildings  fall 
down,  and  the  fields  rapidly  become  over- 
grown with  brush.  The  only  reason  these 
farms  are  not  kept  in  active  cultivation 
is  that  the  cost  of  transportation  over 
bad  roads  to  the  city  makes  farming 
unprofitable.  It  is  the  state's  job  to  fix 
these  roads  and  the  state's  opportunity 
to  give  work  to  men  out  of  work.  If 
really  good  roads  were  put  in  connecting 
these  farms,  or  rather  the  communities 
in  which  they  center,  with  the  city,  they 
would  be  called  back  into  cultivation  in 
a  short  time  as  attractive  and  profitable 
business.  And  many  marginal  farms 
now  yielding:  but  a  bare  existence  would 
be  moved  into  the  class  of  profitable 
enterprises,  profitable  alike  to  their  own- 
and  to  society. 


material,  wood  for  the  carpenter  shop 
and  a  small  amount  needed  for  equip- 
ment come  to  abou£^l,600.  Toward  this 
we  have  received  about  $700  by  sale  of 
work,  and  the  rest  o^he  money  has  been 
given  in  sums  varying  from  five  cents 
from  one  of  the  men,  when  he  knew  our 
finances  were  low,  to  $500  given  at  the 
beginning  by  a  member  of  the  Ascension 
Church  congregation,  and  including  $800 
contributed  on  "self-denial  day"  in  De- 
cember by  the  employes  of  the  city,  and 
given  to  us  after  careful  investigation  of 
our  work  by  members  of  their  committee.* 

We  cannot  feel  8iat  our  community 
workshop  has  been  fierely  a  palliative  in 
the  complex  problem  of  unemployment, 
but  something  more  comprehensive, 
more  democratic,  aqd  more  Christian.  It 
has  enabled  a  sum^  less  than  $4,000  to 
pay  for  3,600  days  of  work,  thus  pro- 
viding work  and  food,  shelter  and  hope- 
fulness, to  over  200  men,  and  therefore 
to  about  800  women  and  children  in  the 
total  number  of  fagiilies.  Those  of  us 
most  closely  concerned  are  very  thankful 
to  have  been  allowed  the  privilege  of 
standing  beside  our  ^brothers  m  an  excep- 
tional year  of  hardlship  and  privation. 

'Since  this  was  written  this  committee 
has  received  $750  4h  addition  to  above 
amount. 

TO  A  JOB:  THE  STATES'  OP- 

H.  MOORE9  NORTH  CANTON.  CONN. 

The  towns  are  not  able  to  undertake 
this  extensive  public  work.  The  state 
can  do  it,  and  in  hard  times  the  credit 
of  the  state  should  be  extended,  if  neces- 
sary, to  promote  such  public  works  as 
would  utilize  labor  energies  otherwise 
idle.  The  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
state  in  developing  good  roads  would  be 
repaid  with  quadrupled  interest  in  a  few 
years.  Furthermore,  there  is  much  for- 
estry work,  in  practically  all  the  New 
England  states  at  least,  which  would  be 
equally  profitable  in  the  long  run. 

Here  is  a  manifest  adjustment  to  be 
made,  and  one  which  if  wisely  handled 
could  in  no  way  throw  out  of  gear  the 
normal  business  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  state.  That  these  two  con- 
ditions— many  men  out  of  work  and 
much  work  needing  to  be  done— can  ex- 
ist side  by  side  seems  to  indicate  in 
itself  an  impossible  situaticm  and  to 
show  that  in  some  way  the  function  of 
government  has  not  been  largely  enough 
interpreted.  The  state  has  not  fulfilled 
its  mission  unless  it  meets  this  problem 
and  solves  it.  Men  wanting  to  work 
and  work  needing  to  be  done  should  be 
brought  together  and  it  seems  to  be  in- 
cumbent on  government,  the  machinery 
through  which  organized  society  works, 
to  bring  them  together. 

It  may  be  asked:  Has  government 
really  fulfilled  its  function  unless  it 
guarantees  to  every  man  who  wants  to 
work  an  opportunity  to  work?  By 
ordaining  the  right  of  private  property 
government  takes  away  from  men  the 
privilege  of  going  to  work  an)rwhere 
they  want  to  work.  That  is  to  say,  they 
cannot  cultivate  land  anywhere  they 
want  to  and  bring  forth  their  own  sus- 
tinence.  Government  by  maintaining 
the   right   of   private   property   thereby 


assumes  the  responsibility  for  assurii 
to  every  man  the  means  of  making 
living  somehow.  Because  it  prevents  hi 
from  working  anvwhere  he  pleases 
should  guarantee  him  a  chance  to  woi 
somewhere.  The  day  will  surely  con 
when  it  will  be  regarded  as  injusti( 
equally  great  for  a  man  who  wants  1 
work  to  be  unable  to  secure  a  chan 
to  work  as  for  a  man  to  be  bound  i 
physical  slavery.  The  right  to  be  fn 
and  the  right  to  work  will  be  held  eqt 
ally  sacred. 

This  job  which  organized  sodei 
should  Uierefore  guarantee  to  a  na 
need  not  be  an  attractive  job.  Inde« 
it  must  not  be  that,  but  only  a  job  b 
means  of  which  he  can  live,  and  if  i: 
has  a  family  enable  that  family  to  Ht) 
One  may  be  very  far  from  acceptin 
the  Socialist  program  and  still  believ 
it  to  be  intolerable  injustice  that  in 
state  where  there  is  great  wealth  ao 
much  work  needing  to  be  done  it  shool 
be  possible  that  a  man  who  wants  o 
work  cannot  get  work  to  do.  The  plcdg 
of  ''life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happi 
ness"  which  government  makes  is  not  fol 
filled  unless  the  man  who  wants  to  wod 
has  a  chance  to  work. 

EliPLOYBRS  AND  UNION  STUDl 
ING  AN  INDUSTRY 

A  STUDY  of  the  cloak,  suit  aai 
skirt  industry  in  New  York  city,  just  pufr 
lished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  L» 
bor  Statistics  is  the  result  of  a  joint  oft 
dertaking  on  the  part  of  the  employer^ 
association  and  the  union  in  that  iodtai 
try.  The  study  was  made  under  the  i^ 
mediate  supervision  of  the  board  of 
bitration  established  by  the  prot( 
agreement  of  September  2,  1910. 
special  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
cure  accurate  information  in  regard  ? 
earnings  and  amount  of  employment  i 
the  industry  in  New  York  city,  whid 
the  board  required  in  order  to  act  opd 
the  questions  brought  before  it. 

Payroll  data  for  all  productive  hij 
in  seventy-five  shops  in  New  York  d 
according  to  this  study,  show  two  b«j 
seasons:  one  lasting  fourteen  wec^ 
from  the  end  of  July  until  the 
of  October;  and  one  twelve 
from  the  end  of  January  until  the 
of  April.  During  the  busiest  week 
last  week  in  February)  the  total 
paid  to  employes  was  almost  four 
as  large  as  that  paid  during  the 
week  (the  second  week  in  Dcc< 

Exact  conclusions  could  not  be 
but  the  proportion  of  workers 
entl^  employed  was  found  to  be 
Individual     schedules     covering  1 
occupations  in  New  York  city  sh< 
total  of  4,858  employes  on  die  pa] 
at  some  time  during  the  year.    Of 
only  1,952  were  at  work  during  the 
of  greatest  employment.     Only 
ployes  were  employed  permanently;! 
is,  forty  weeks  or  over. 

The   small   number   permanentlr 
ployed,   as   compared   with   the  br| 
number   needed   during   any   week 
with  the  much  larger  number  on 
roll  at  some  time  during  the  ytt 
dicates  that  a  considerable  propoi 
the  employes  do  not  receive  from 
dustry  an  adequate  amount  durii 
year  for  their  support. 
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1848— Charles  Richmond  Henderson— 1915 

Appieciations  by  Graham  Taylor,     Shailer    Matthews 
AND   Amos   W,  Butler 


HPHE  loss  of  few  men  could  be  more 
lamented  and  less  ignored  through- 
out the  whole  world  of  social  work  than 
that  of  Charles  Richmond  Henderson. 
He  was  so  long,  widely,  vitally  and 
personally  related  to  so  many  volunteer 
and  official,  private  and  public  move- 
ments and  agencies  for  the  common 
Welfare  that  he  will  be  missed  from  the 
whole  round  of  such  fellowship  and 
Work  both  in  this  country  and  abroad 
as  few  men  would  be. 

The  cutting  off  of  such  a  life  at  the 
lenith  of  its  power  and  influence  is  the 
loss  of  a  national  asset,  all  the  more 
Severely  felt  because  the  stroke  fell  so 
suddenly  that  it  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  either  by  himself  or  any  of 
his  friends.  When  leaving  home  a  fort- 
night previously,  his  cheery  voice  rang 
Oyer  the  telephone  as  resonantly  as  ever 
with  the  reassuring  message  of  fare- 
•vell:  "The  doctors  report  nothing 
Wore  serious  the  matter  with  me  than 
toy  need  of  rest,  I  am  just  tired,  and 
*m  going  South  to  play  in  the  open  air 
»or  a  few  weeks." 

There  in  the  sunlight  of  the  Easter- 
Jide,  care-free,  with  those  dearest  to 
nim,  he  suddenly  fell  asleep,  and  after 
6ve  days  of  unconscious  slumber  pass- 
^^  '>''t  into  the  open  on  March  29  at 
Oiarleston,  S.  C,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
Vear  of  his  age. 

A  native  of  Indiana,  a  graduate  of 
the  old  University  of  Chicago  in  the 
^lass  of  1870  and  of  the  Baptist  Union 
•  Tieolopeal  Seminary  in  the  class  of 
«'3,  for  nineteen  years  he  rendered 
wottd  jnd  effective  service  as  pastor 
•;_  Terre  Haute,  Ind,  and  Detroit, 
■  ich.    Assuming  the  first  of  his  varied 


functions  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1892,  he  took  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence, after  eight  years'  work  in  the 
sociological  department,  to  study  abroad 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Leipzig  in  1901.  Upon 
his  return  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  full 
professorship  in  sociology  and  head  of 
the  department  of  practical  sociol- 
ogy. He  also  served  as  university 
chaplain,  meanwhile  bearing  his  full 
share  of  editorial  work  on  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology  and  the 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  pub- 
lished by  the  university. 

Professor  Henderson's  authorship  has 
been  varied,  continuous,  self- exacting 
and  valuable,  including  such  widely  use- 
ful and  well-used  volumes  as  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Dependent,  De- 
fective and  Delinquent  Classes;  Social 
Elements:  Modern  Prison  Systems; 
Modern  Methods  of  Charity;  Industrial 
Insurance  in  tWe  United  States;  Out- 
door Labor  for  Convicts,  and  Social 
Programmes  in  the  West,  which  he  him- 
self describes  in  the  preface  of  his 
"life  message"  delivered  in  the  Orient 
on  the  Barrows  Lectureship  Founda- 
tion. Citizens  in  Industry,  his  last  book, 
is  to  appear  this  month.  His  {>ublications 
on  the  social  aspects  of  religion  were 
many,  among  which  are:  Social  Duties 
from  a  Christian  Point  of  View  and  an 
abridgment  of  and  introduction  to 
Thomas  Chalmers'  The  Christian  and 
Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns. 

The  list  of  Professor  Henderson's 
working  memberships  and  presidencies 
in  national  and  international  societies 
is  impressive.    He  was  president  of  the 


Twentjr-Sixth  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  of  the  Nation- 
al Prison  Association,  member  of  the 
Societe  Generale  des  Prisons  and  was 
United  States  commissioner  to  the  In- 
ternational Prison  Congress,  of  which 
he  became  president  in  lyiO  and  in  which 
he  bore  a  notable  part. 

His  official  positions  were  many  and 
exacting.  He  was  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Society  of  Social  Hygiene  and  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commis- 
sion, secretary  of  the  Illinois  Commis- 
sion on  Occupational  Diseases,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Adult  Proba- 
tion and  of  the  Mayor's  Commission  on 
Unemployment.  He  was  president  of 
the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  and  the 
first  lecturer  in  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

With  others  he  aimed  to  give  organ- 
ized expression  to  his  ideas  through  the 
launching  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Chicago  back  in  1885.  A 
similar  form  of  association  was  estab- 
lished in  1894  as  an  outcome  of  the  work 
of  the  Central  Relief  Committee  of  the 
Civic  Federation  during  the  period  of 
distress  following  the  World's  Fair. 
This  was  called  the  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, and  on  its  board  Professor  Hen- 
derson was  active  until  this  organiza- 
tion and  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society 
united  in  April,  1909,  to  form  the  pres- 
ent United  Charities  of  Chicago.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  latter 
body  from  the  beginning,  and  in  May. 
1913,  accepted  the  presidency. 

"As  president,"  says  a  statement  is- 
sued by  the  United  Charities,  "he  ren- 
dered devoted  service,  giving  the  work 
the  benefit  of  his  rare  judgment,  wide 
experience  and  study  of  social  ques- 
tions. During  the  two  years  of  his  in- 
cumbency the  society  has  assumed 
larger  responsibilities  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  distress  in  Chicago  than  ever  be- 
fore in  its  history  and  it  was  Professor 
Henderson's  great  concern  that  the  or- 
ganization should  meet  them  in  the  most 
thorough  and  conscientious  manner.  He 
aided  in  raising  the  standard  of  its  work 
so  markedly  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  efficient  bodies  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  ever 
keenly  appreciative  of  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  the  staff  of  workers  deal- 
ing daily  with  every  form  of  human 
misery.  His  leadership  in  the  board  of 
directors  was  alwavs  hopeful,  illumin- 
ating and  inspiring. 

No  list  of  titles  or  positions  held  by 
Professor  Henderson  intimates,  much 
less  exhausts,  the  manifold  relation- 
ships and  services  of  his  useful  and  in- 
fluential life.  With  his  academic  stand- 
ards and  achievements  he  blended  per- 
sonal influence  to  a  rare  degree.  He 
was  both  professor  and  fellow-student, 
pastor  and  preacher  at  the  university. 
consoler  of  the  sorrowing,  adviser  of  the 
perplexed,  inspirer  of  the  aspiring,  spon- 
sor for  those  whom  he  fitted  for  re- 
sponsible positions,  counsellor  of  public 
officials,  speaker  on  special  occasions, 
and  personal  friend  with  a  genius  for 
friendship. 

To  write  a  personal  appreciation  of 
Professor  Henderson  for  publication 
seems  almost  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  his 
friendship  and  of  his  public  service.    He 
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rather  closed  than  opened  the  way  for 
any  expression  of  appreciation  even 
from  his  intimate  friends. 

In  his  public  icrvice  he  neither  sought 
nor  expected  credit.  He  simply  and  de- 
votedly undertook  to  do  what  seemed  to 
be  incumbent  upon  him.  He  was  as  will- 
ing to  get  as  to  ^ve  help  to  others. 

He  was  so  straightforward  and  trsns- 
parent  that  no  one  needed  to  look  twice 
to  see  clear  through  his  intent  and  mo- 
tive. In  undertaking  what  ought  to  be 
attempted,  he  dared  to  fail,  yet  did  his 
best  to  succeed.  Though  always  shrink- 
ing from  self-assertion,  he  never  hesi- 
tated in  asserting  the  claims  of  justice 
and  charity  with  a  vigor  and  intensity 
which  increased  with  his  years. 

Deferential  to  others'  feelings  and 
opinions  to  an  extent  which  seemed  to 
be  disadvantageous  to  his  own  endeavors 
at  times,  he  never  failed  to  stand  sturd- 
ily and  courageously  'for  that  public 
policy  which  was  best  attested  by  facts 
and  experience,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired aggression  or  defense. 

Convinced,  as  he  wrote  the  mayor  of 
Chicago,  of  "the  utter  hopelessness  of 
relieving  the  suffering  and  evils  caused 
by  unemployment  in  all  its  forms  by  pri- 
vate or  public  charity  working  alone," 
his  last  work  for  his  city  and  state, 
which  possibly  added  the  weight  that 
crushed  him,  was  the  report  of  the 
Mayor's  Commission  on  Unemployment 
and  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Leg- 
islature for  an  act  "to  relieve  unem- 
ployment in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  to 
establish  a  state  labor  exchange,"  which 
should  co-operate  with  all  official  and 
voluntary  agencies. 

He  never  spared  himself  under  bur- 
dens and  labors  which,  however,  might 
not  have  shortened  his  life  had  they  been 
lightened  by  the  personal  and  financial 
resources  which  are  heedlessly  withheld 
from  the  very  few  real  public  burden- 
bearers.  He  put  bis  all  into  the  public  serv- 
ice and  worked  his  life  out  to  its  very 
end  right  worthily  of  the  civic  patriotism 
through  which  he  deliberately  chose  to 
express  his  Christian  manhood.  Chi- 
cago and  all  America  lose  a  citizen  fore- 
most in  self-sacrificing,  public-spirited, 
constructive  service  and  gain  the  heri- 
t^e  of  a  type  of  citizenship  which  is  the 
hope  of  the  future. 

Gkaham  Tavlok. 

BroiUji  Im  CMeago  Dailv  Nem  , 


A  LBTTBR  RBCBIVBD  FROM  PKO- 

FBSSOR  HBNDBRSON  A  FEW 

□AYS  BBFORB  HIS  DBATH 

Dkab  Mk.  Ksllogg  ;  /  haw  a  Ittttr 
from  Mist  Engelen  announcing  tht 
recent  death  of  her  father,  }udgt  D. 
O.  Engelen  of  tht  Superior  Court, 
Zutphen,  Holland.  fVilt  you  please 
insert  a  few  lines  in-  The  Survby  as 
soon  as  possible  and  send  a  -marked 
copy  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  EngelenT 

Holland  in  J910  sent  to  the  eighth 
lalernational  Prison  Congress  at 
IVashington  a  delegation  of  strong 
men  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet 
personalty  and  whose  discusiions  of 
the  grave  probltms  before  %s  added 
substantial  contributions  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  subjects. 

On  the  voyage  and  at  the  Congress 
itself  one  of  these  distinguished  Hol- 
landers won  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  all  who  met  him—Judge  D. 
0.  Engelen  of  the  Superior  Court  at 
Zutbhen.  Holland. 

Now  a  letter  from  his  daughter 
brings  the  sad  news  of  his  recent 
death  afer  a  short  illness,  pneumonia. 
During  hit  last  days  he  tpoke  with 
pleatant  recollections  of  his  visit  to 
America,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  he  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  won  the  friendship  of 
many  Americans  and  thai  he  appre- 
ciated our  cordial  attitude  to  him  and 
his  fellow  countrymen. 

To  the  national  troubles  caused  by 
war  is  now  added  the  affliction  of 
domestic  grief.  I  am  sure  all  who 
met  Judge  Engelen  will  wish  to  have 
some  express\on  of  their  sympathy 
sent  to  the  faithful  widow  and  loyal 
daughter. 

Charles  R.  Henderson. 

Charleston.  S.  C. 


rjHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDER- 
SON was  a  prince  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  spirit  In  a  community  where 
scientific  method  and  acquirement  are 
naturally  rated  as  of  the  first  importance 
he  won  not  only  respect  because  of  his 
scholarship,  but  something  approaching 
veneration  because  of  himself.  He  was 
universally  said  to  be  the  most  beloved 
man  among  the  undergraduates  and  his 
classes  of  graduate  and  professional 
students  taxed  the  largest  classrooms. 
He  was  something  more  than  an  official 


university  chaplain.  He  fath«:red  the 
undergraduates;  be  was  consoler  and 
priest  for  the  striken  families  of  bii 
colleagues;  he  was  the  prophetic  voice 
of  our  social  ideals  and  the  champioD  of 
faith  that  fears  neither  duty  nor  danger. 
I  have  never  known  a  man  who  was  so 
possessed  of  invincible  good-wiU.  1  have 
seen  him  break  into  glorious  passion  ai 
he  denounced  hypocrisy  and  greed  onli 
to  check  himself  by  some  reflection  the 
there  was  good  in  those  whose  mutaca 
he  was  assailing.  His  noble  persooi^ 
presence,  his  marvelous  voice,  bis  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  his  Christian  faitb,  his 
uncompromising  determination  to  be  as 
investigator  before  he  was  a  refomKr, 
and  above  all,  the  sweetness  and  spiritD- 
ality  of  his  manhood  made  him  one  from 
whom  to  gain  calmness  of  spirit,  cour- 
age for  service  and  patience  In  dealioi 
with  those  who  refused  to  be  aided  wise- 

ly- 

He  died  as  he  must  have  wished  to 
die — from  the  struggle  with  insuperable 
tasks  and  with  the  heroism  of  the  nun 
who,  with  no  illusions  as  to  social  prob- 
lems, dares  to  ^ve  himself  to  the  call 
of  the  needy.  The  past  year  we  hart 
seen  his  life  melting  away  in  the  hui 
of  his  devotion  to  the  poor  and  the 
needy  of  Chicago. 

It  is  the  fellowship  of  men  like  Di. 
Henderson  that  must  ultimately  con- 
vince the  world  that  heroism  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  soldier  hut  is  to  be  found  ai 
noble  in  those  who  face  tbe  problettt! 
of  social  amelioration  and  reconstrtif' 
tion. 

He  was  the  Bayard  of  social  service 
Shailer  Matthews 


r^NE  who  grew  up  under  similar  con- 
ditions   on    the    same    soil  has  i 
peculiar  appreciation  of  him. 

Bom  in  Indiana,  he  knew  the  cor.- 
iljtions  following  the  pioneer  perioii 
when  life  was  simple.  As  pastor  of  dit 
Baptist  Church  in  Terre  Haute,  he  wu 
a  preacher  of  Christ,  and  a  minister  to 
men.  He  saw  the  need  of  organized  »- 
cial  service  and  founded  the  Charin 
Organization  Society  there.  A  fe» 
^ears  ago  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  u 
Its  quarter-centennial. 

While  pastor  at  Detroit,  his  intcreff 
in  prison  work  began  at  the  House  oi 
Correction  which  had  been  highly  de- 
veloped by  Zebulon  R.  Brockway. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  he  be- 
came a  great  teacher  as  well  as  s  cai^ 
ful  student  of  social  problems. 

He  was  pastor,  charity  worker,  teas- 
er and  student  of  social  conditions.  R( 
brought  to  all  these  activities  the  fu 
powers  of  his  Gne  mind  and  tbe  infl*- 
ence  of  his  delightful  personality.  Hi 
was  an  inspiration  to  his  students.  I 
trusted  colleague  and  friend  to  his  iA 
low  workers.  I 

To  few  has  been  ^ven  Profess 
Henderson's  special  ability  to  interpf 
to  the  popular  mind  the  methods  ai 
processes  of  institutions  and  agendi 
He  is  honored  in  his  native  state,  in  a 
nation,  and  wherever  his  work  is  knoi 
throughout  the  world.  His  life  has  bei 
one  of  useful  service,  and  he  was  faii 
ful  to  the  end. 

Amos  W.  BirrLn. 


lab 
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SAMUEL     GEORGE     SMITH 
1852-1915 


l^ev.  Samuel  G.  Smith  of  St. 
president  of  the  National  Con- 
)f  Charities  and  Correction  in 
of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 

I  1914,  died  on  March  25. 

lith  was  bom  in  Birmingham, 
in  1852.     He  was  a  graduate 

II  College,  Iowa,  and  held  de- 
A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  from  Syra- 
livcrsity.  Following  several 
5  in  Iowa,  he  went  in  1879  to 
I  where  he  found  his  life 
eginning  as  pastor  of  the  First 
:  Church,  he  was  later  presid- 
,  and  in  1888  he  founded  the 
Giurcii  of  which  he  was  pas- 
he  day  of  his  death. 

ect  contributions  to  social  serv- 
lot  confined  only  to  the  two  na- 
iies  mentioned,  but  as  founder 
dent  of  the  St.  Paul  Associated 
as  member  of  the  St.  Paul 
>ard,  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
Zorrections,  the  State  Board  of 
he  coinmission  to  locate  a 
spital  for  the  Insane,  as  a  state 
)ner  to  visit  institutions  in 
nd  as  regent  of  the  University. 
s  the  author  of  many  papers 
^sses  and  of  a  number  of  books, 
ong  them  being  the  Industrial 
Religion  in  the  Making,  Social 
r    and     Democracy     and     the 


than  two  hundred  guests 
ned  in  the  banquet  tendered 
.  Hurty  recently  on  the  nine- 
niversary  of  his  work  as  health 
oner  of  Indiana. 
tor  Ralston  presided,  and  phy- 
nd  men  and  women  in  philan- 
vork  all  over  the  country  paid 
0  Dr.  Hurty's  pioneering  skill 
cvements.  Indiana's  pure  food 
t  laws  on  quarantine,  medical 
n,  sanitarv  schoolhouses,  anti- 
^  cold  storage  are  due  to  Com- 
f  Hurty;  also  the  "anti-fly 
t*  now  passed  in  thirty  cities  of 
'■>  and  the  law  providing  a  state 
wis  hospital. 


Communications 


AN  AMBN I 

To  THE  Editor:  James  J.  Coale's  let- 
ter in  The  Survey  of  March  13  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  long- 
felt  sentiments,  without  wasting  mv  own 
and  others'  time.  I  simply  say  ditto" 
to  all  of  it,  including  his  general  com- 
mendation of  The  Survey. 

Thomas  D.  Eliot. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

[See  The  Survey,  November  14,  p. 
181,  col.  3. — Editor.] 

MOVIE  OF  SUN  CURB 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  pleased  to 
note  on  the  cover  of  your  issue  of  March 
13  the  picture  showing  the  children  tak- 
ing the  Rollier  treatment  at  Perrysburg, 
N.  Y.  My  only  regret  is  that  you  did 
not  state  that  the  J.  N.  Adam  Mferaorial 
Hospital  belongs  to  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
and  other  associations  Jo  know  that  we 
have  taken  moving-pictures  of  the  work 
at  the  J.  N.  Adam  Hospital,  and  have  a 
film  of  about  1,100  feet.  This  we  rent  at 
a  low  figure  to  parties  interested. 

Paul  E.  Batzsll. 

[Executive    secretary.    Association    for 
Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis.] 
BuflFalo. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HOBOS 

To  THE  Editor:  Permit  me  to  thank 
you  for  printing  in  The  Survey  for 
March  20,  that  sympathetically  true  pic- 
ture of  the  wandering  workmen  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  I  want  to  also  assure  the 
writer  of  the  article  and  the  readers  of 
The  Survey  that  at  least  one  society  is 
trying  to  minister  to  the  needs  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  seasonal  and  unemployed 
workers. 

The  Episcopal  Social  Service  League 
maintains  Scadding  House  in  the  north, 
or  men's  end  of  Portland,  a  combined 
club  room  and  lodging-house  where  the 
men  have  all  the  freedom  of  the  saloon 
without  any  of  its  temptations  and 
vices.  Scadding  House,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  unique  among  institutions  on 
the  Pacific  slope  and,  while  less  than  a 
year  old,  is  favorably  known  from  the 
Canadian  to  the  Mexican  border  as  a 
happy  medium  between  the  extremes  of 
the  puritan  resorts  and  the  saloons. 

We  invite  inspection  from  all  inter- 
ested travelers,  especially  those  coming 
to  the  Panama  Exposition  this  year. 

[Rev.]   Frederic  R.  Howard. 

Portland,  Ore. 

BACK  TO  THB  HOME 

To  the  Editor:  In  regard  to  the 
minimum  wage  for  women  the  question 
is  often  asked  what  will  become  of  those 
who  will  fall  below  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency imposed  by  the  higher  wage. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  the 
prd)lem  must  be  considered  as  to  what 
will  become  of  the  rejected,  many  fear- 


ing that  these  will  become  a  burden  on 
the  public.  Why  does  not  domestic  serv- 
ice offer  a  field  for  such  labor?  All  over 
the  country  there  is  a  scarcity  of  house- 
hold servants.  The  wages  are  high  and 
the  employment  is  not  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries or  retail  commerce.  The  objec- 
tions raised  by  those  having  the  dignity 
of  woman's  labor  and  her  welfare  at 
heart  are  the  lon^  irregular  hours,  the 
obligation  of  wearing  a  uniform  (which 
saleswomen  are  also  called  upon  to  do) 
and  the  humiliation  of  being  called  by 
her  Christian  name,  with  the  social  stig- 
ma which  in  our  country  is  attached  to 
the  calling.  But  surely  these  are  not 
fundamental  objections  and  with  the 
entry  into  the  field  of  large  numbers  of 
women,  most  of  whom  have  a  rudimen- 
tary education,  the  work  -would  tend  to 
become  standardized. 

The  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage,  by  eliminating  those  women  less 
fit  for  industrial  work  would  surely  di- 
vert to  domestic  service  a  class  fitted  for 
this  branch  of  woman's  labor. 


Rome. 


Sophie  Cary  Storer. 


FATHER  RYAN  AND  THB  MINI- 
MUM  WAGE 

To  the  Editor:  The  editorial  by  the 
Rev.  John  A.  Ryan  in  The  Survey  of 
March  13,  entitled  Rome  Brown  and  the 
Minimum  Wage,  suggests  some  compari- 
sons under  the  title,  Father  Ryan  and 
the  Minimufn  Wage. 

The  minimum  wage  discussion  pre- 
sents three  viewpoints :  ( 1 )  the  ethical, 
(2)  the  economic,  and,  (3)  the  consti- 
tutional. In  the  first  two  phases  there 
is  a  broad  field  for  fair  difference  of 
opinion,  and  as  to  the  first  less  chance 
of  difference  than  as  to  the  second,  but 
conclusions  as  to  either  or  both  are  not 
controlling  as  to  the  third. 

I  have  never  opposed  Father  Ryan's 
ethical  arguments  and,  until  after  the 
constitutionality  of  the  minimum  wage 
statute  had  been  submitted  to  the  fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  in  the  Oregon  cases. 
Father  Ryan  had  agreed  with  me  that 
such  statutes  could  not  be  enforced  by 
the  courts  under  our  present  federal  and 
state  constitutions.  Before  that  the  field 
of  our  differences  was  confined  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  phases  of  the 
question. 

It  may  be  that  his  reading  of  my  brief 
in  the  federal  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Oregon  cases  compelled  him  to  change 
his  views  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
these  statutes,  and  to  take  issue  with  me 
on  this  phase  of  the  question  to  which  I 
have  directed  all  my  arguments,  and  in 
the  discussion  of  which  my  observations 
upon  the  ethical  and  economic  phases 
have  been  only  incidental. 

I  am  an  admirer  of  Father  Ryan  as  an 
ethical  and  economic  teacher.  He  is 
doing   valiant    work   in    combatting   the 
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propaganda  of  Socialism;  but  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  minimum  wage  carries 
him,  in  effect,  into  an  unconscious  alli- 
ance with  the  very  Socialism  which,  as 
such,  he  abhors. 

In  his  Living  Wage  he  asserts,  cor- 
rectly, that  the  principle  of  the  minimum 
wage  is  not  susceptible  of  statutory  en- 
actment in  this  country,  under  our  pres- 
ent constitutions  and  our  present  form 
of  government  After  treating  the  ethi- 
cal and  economic  phases  of  the  question 
and  discussing  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
individualism  as  an  obstacle  to  social  re- 
form and  referring  to  the  recognized 
necessity  of  constitutional  change  in 
order  to  permit  minimum  wage  statutes, 
he  says  (page  313) : 

"This  spirit  is  still  sufficiently  po- 
tent to  render  exceedingly  difficult 
those  changes  in  the  federal  constitu- 
tion and  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  states  which  would  be  a  pre- 
liminary requisite  to  any  such  legisla- 
tion." 

Then,  again,  referring  to  the  consti- 
tutional change  necessary  to  give  certain 
control  to  Congress  over  corporations, 
he  says,  (page  3l4)  : 

"Once  an  amendment  of  this  sort 
has  been  effected,  constitutional  modi- 
fications empowering  Congress  and 
the  state  legislatures  to  pass  a  mini* 
mum  wage  law,  could  readily  be  ob- 
tained." 

But  at  Fprd  Hall  in  Boston  on  the 
evening  of  February  7  last,  referring  to 
the  Oregon  cases  which  were  then  under 
consideration  by  the  federal  Supreme 
Court,  he  said: 

"I  feel  certain  that  if  the  federal 
Supreme  Court  holds  the  law  to  be 
unconstitutional,  there  will  be  renew- 
ed agitation  for  the  recall  of  judges, 
for  easier  methods  of  amending  the 
constitution,  ^nd  the  criticism  of  our 
judicary  will  increase  a  hundredfold." 

I  submit  that,  once  admitted  that  the 
minimum  wage  statute  cannot  be  up- 
held by  the  courts  without  a  change  in 
our  constitutions,  it  is  consistent  alone 
with  the  doctrines  of  Socialism,  defying 
constitutional  restraints,  to  attempt  to 
hold  over  our  courts  the  arbitrary  inter- 
ference of  majorities  as  a  threat  for  a 
refusal  by  the  courts  to  measure  the 
validity  of  a  statute  by  the  constitutional 
rule  as  nov\  -expressed,  instead  of  by  an- 
other and  different  rule  which  is  not 
lawfully  susceptible  of  judicial  recoeni- 
tion  until,  by  proper  amendment,  it  shall 
become  controlling  upon  the  courts. 

Father  Ryan's  argument,  that  the  oc- 
cupation is  the  responsible  cause  of  an 
unsupplied  need  of  the  living  cost  of  a 
worker,  involves  a  petitio  principii.  The 
most  that  is  shown  is  that  the  need  in 
question  may  be  sometimes  coincident 
with  the  employment  in  question.  The 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the 
two,  and,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of 
the  occupation,  are  not  logically  dedu- 
cible. 

The  same  argument  of  cause  and  re- 
sponsibility, from  mere  occasional  co- 
incidence, would  support  the  claim  that 


the  employer  could  be  compelled  to  fur- 
nish old-age,  sickness  and  non-employ- 
ment benefits  for  the  worker  and  for 
every  member  of  his  familv,  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  living  cost  >f  each  and 
all.  The  same  method  ^  argument 
would  support  a  statutory  compulsory 
division  of  profits,  as  such,  and  the  en- 
actment into  statutes  of  other  theories, 
impracticable  in  reason  and  in  law,  of 
compulsory  enforcement. 

With  Father  Ryan,  I  believe  in  and 
advocate  the  observance  of  that  highest 
rule  of  conduct  which  is  expressed  in 
the  (jolden  Rule;  and  I  recognize  that 
the  advocacy  of  the  minimum  wage  is 
supported  by  that  great  ethical  prin- 
ciple. As  a  lawyer,  however,  I  assert 
that  that  rule  is  not,  either  in  reason  or 
in  law,  susceptible  of  enforcement 
through  statutory  enactment.  In  statu- 
tory form,  it  becomes  impracticable  and 
invalid,  at  the  same  time  that  it  loses  all 
its  ethical  and  religious  qualities.  It 
would  be  thereby  changed  from  a  human 
moral  precept  to  a  brute  threat  of  the 
penal  code. 

Rome  G.  Brown. 
Mmneapolis. 


T6  THE  Editor:  Mr.  Brown's  reply 
deals  with  my  change  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  constitutionality  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  law,  with  the  exact  nature 
of  the  relation  between  a  low- wage  oc- 
cupation and  an  insufficient  livelihood, 
and  with  the  legal  enforcibility  of  the 
Colden  Rule. 

The  passage  from  A  Living  Wage 
which  Mr.  Brown  cites  to  show  that  I 
once  regarded  minimum  wage  legislation 
as  unconstitutional,  was  written  just  ten 
vears  ago.  Since  then  we  have  had 
from  the  courts  several  decisions,  nota- 
bly those  in  the  shorter  work-day  cases, 
which  indicate  a  more  liberal  view  of 
the  police  power  of  the  state,  and  which 
point  to  the  practical  possibility  that 
even  a  minimum  wage  law  might  be  ju- 
dicially sustained  (see  the  address  by 
Louis  M.  Greeley  of  Chicago  on  The 
Changing  Attitude  of  the  Courts  Toward 
Social  Legislation  in  The  Survey  for 
September  3,  1910). 

As  far  back  as  1910,  I  had  expressed 
the  view  that  the  principles  enunciated 
in  the  cases  of  Holden  vs.  Hardy  and 
Mueller  vs,  Oregon  "could  very  well  be 
made  to  sustain  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion" (see  same  issue  of  The  Survey, 
pp.  815,  816).  Consequently,  Mr. 
Brown  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  I 
had  been  in  agreement  with  him  on  this 
point  up  to  the  time  that  the  Oregon  case 
was  argued  before  the  federal  Supreme 
Court  last  December.  Hence,  too,  the 
utterance  that  he  cites  from  my  Ford 
Hall  address  cannot  properly  be  inter- 
preted as  a  "threat"  to  the  courts.  It 
was  a  mere  statement  of  what  is  likely 
to  happen. 

A  low- wage  occupation  is  not,  indeed, 
the  "cause"  of  the  unsupplied  need  of 
the  worker  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
metaphysicians  speak  of  "efficient  causal- 
ity." Neither  is  the  occupation  the  ef- 
ficient cause  of  the  injury  to  health 
where  women  work  excessively  long 
hours.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  labor  con- 
tract, the  conditions  in  which  the  occu- 


pation is  carried  on  by  the  worker,  thai 
is  formally  and  precisely  responsible. 
Ihii  responsibility  is  less  direct  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter,  but  it 
is  no  less  practical  and  certain. 

Despite  Mr.  Brown's  assertion,  the  re- 
lation between  the  low  wages  and  the 
unsupplied  need  of  the  worker  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  "occasional  coin- 
cidence." In  a  very  large  proportion  oi 
cases  it  is  a  relation  of  social  inevitabi 
ity,  of  practical  causality;  for  the  wort 
er  has  no  other  means  by  which  she  as 
obtain  the  full  complement  of  a  decct: 
livelihood.  If  the  wage  contract  pre 
vents  her  from  obtaining  this  much  it  b 
the  practical  and  social  cause  of  the  un- 
supplied need.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
where  the  problem  to  be  met  by  the  law 
is  -one  of  social  welfare  and  practical 
possibilities,  the  courts  are  neither  ^^ 
quired  nor  at'e  they  likely  to  consider 
metaphysical  distinctions  of  causality. 

I  readily  admit  that  this  reasoning 
would  justify  the  claim  of  the  worker  lo 
a  wage  adequate  to  a  decent  livelihood 
for  his  wife  and  those  of  his  childrc 
who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  sdf- 
support,  as  well  as  to  insurance  agains 
the  normal  contingencies  of  life.  And 
I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  itm 
claim  recognized  by  the  statutes  and  tb* 
courts. 

Whether  the  Golden  Rule  is  enforc 
ble  by  statute  is  irrelevant  to  the  pres- 
ent discussion;  for  the  minimum  wap 
does  not  always  measure  up  fully  to  tha: 
gospel  principle.  It  is  merely  a  dictate 
of  elementary  justice.  And  its  legi' 
feasibility  must  be  determined  on  pnc 
tical  grounds,  not  on  a  priori  reasoning 
If  moral  precepts  may  not  be  cnforc*'* 
by  legal  regulations,  then  we  should  pr- 
ceed  to  abolish  the  policeman,  the  cosn 
and  all  the  legal  institutions  that 
been  devised  to  prevent  the  strong 
preying  upon  the  weak. 

John  A.  RvAJt-i 

St.  Paul. 
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loain  (rom  tonn  lo  fatin  with  the  recumng  initiative  nor  knowledge  to  make  it  potdble 
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The  Probation  Officer  at  Work 


I.  AT  THE  START 

II.  INVESTMENT  OF  SELF 

HI.  A  TEAM  GAME 

IV.  AS  AN  INTERPRETER 

V.  PARABLE 
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HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

Faaner  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Chicago  Juvenile  Court;  Memher  facoUif, 

Nem  York  School  of  Philanthropy 


(A  feature  of  the  May 


ine  number  of  THE  SURVEY] 


TAe  GIST  o/  IT- 

'J',  EN  ANT  farmers  of  the  Southwest  ar^ 
in  doleful  plight  as  a  result  of  conccr 
trating  ownership  of  the  land  in  abscm* 
hands,  high  values,  a  one-crop  system  iz 
other   factors  which    are    making  haplo^ 
drifters  of  them.    A  review  of  the  Dalla- 
hearings  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Corr 
mission.     Page  63. 

^EITHER  New  Jersey  nor  Missouri  hi- 
made  much  of  a  showing  in  social  Icg:^ 
lation.  New  Jersey  lawmakers  hcreaftr 
must  cloak  their  bills  in  plain  Anglo-Saxcc 
in  addition  to  the  statement  in  legalized 
phraseology  so  confusing  to  the  lay  person 
Missouri  legislators  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  police  and  permitted 
the  use  of  school  buildings  throughout  tb? 
state  as  social  centers.    Pages  70,  71. 

(CHICAGO'S  voters,  men  and  women,  cast 
their  ballots  with  fine  discriminath  n 
For  mayor  they  had  only  a  choice  of  cviK 
but  they  chose  the  best  candidates  for  tfer 
City  Council  and  they  approved  bond  issaa 
for  a  contagious  diseases  hospital,  pU)- 
grounds,  bathing  beaches,  a  garbage  6j- 
posal  plant,  and  a  farm  colony.    Page  6S. 

SOCIAL     hygiene     measures     in     Ohx 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Wisconsin  and  oth^^ 
middle  western  parts.     Page  62. 

LOANS  to  set  up  convalescent  and  crip- 
pled men  in  little  retail  shops  har^ 
been  uniformly  successful  both  as  businesi 
ventures  and  as  relief  measures,  the  Chicaga 
Jewish  Aid  Society  reports.     Page  70. 

THE  SURVEY'S  peace  number  and  o 
supplement.  Towards  the  Peace  Th^ 
Shall  Last,  have  provoked  a  sheaf  of  re- 
markable letters  and  newspaper  commec: 
Page  72. 

pIVE  countries  are  facing  tjrphus  for 
and  all  Europe  is  threatened.  Surgco*^ 
General  Gorgas  may  be  drafted  to  tab 
charge  of  the  campaign  against  it.  A  l«nr 
on  the  plague  by  Ernest  F.  Bidmell  of  tfe 
American  Red  Cross.     Page  59. 

MEW  YORK  CITY,  aided   and  abcitcJ 
by  the  Tribune,  Harper's  IVetkly  r 
Unser  Gesund,  is  taking  a  lively  whac^  / 
the  quack.    Page  68. 

Q  HICAGO'S  great  public  estate  in  Iti 
and  buildings  maude  a  striking  exhT  i 
at  the  City  Qub.  Better  community  ptn 
ning  for  its  use  is  expected  to  rtscj 
Page  65. 

£)R.  BRUNNER,  health  officer  of  Sata 
nah,  declares  the  Negro  has  g^^ 
ahead  "in  spite  of  our  neglect  of  hir. 
But  in  southern  cities  he  cannot  shake  -^ 
disease  and  crime  until  we  provide  ben 
houses  for  him.    Page  67. 

AMERICA'S   delegates   to   the    Woimi 
Peace  Congress  have  sailed   for  Hi 
land.    All  our  schools  are  urged  to  ob*^ 
Peace  Day  on  May  18.    Page  59. 
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A  MBRICAN  WOMEN  AND  CHIL- 
^-\     DRBN  FOR  PBACB 

Fifty  yeabs  from  Appomattox, 

hundred  after  Waterloo,  two  new 
orces  for  peace,  recruited  from  the 
iTomen  and  children  of  America,  were 
laking  their  first  organized  campaign 
n  the  midst  of  war. 

Last  week  the  American  delegates 
.ere  starting,  at  no  mean  risk  of  mine 
nd  submarine,  for  the  conference  call- 
ri  by  the  women  of  Holland.  And  the 
Linerican  School  Peace  League  sent  out 

call  to  the  governors  of  the  states  to 
roclaim  Peace  Day — May  18 — not  only 
ir  the  schools,  which  have  observed  it 
ar  a  decade,  "but  for  all  institutions 
lat  are  the  guardians  of  civilization." 

Since  its  inception  two  months  ago  the 
V'oman's  Peace  Party  has  been  almost 
jntinually  active.  Its  latest  effort  was 
le  massmeeting  at  Carnegie  Hall  on 
unday  evening,  April  11.  Mrs.  Amos 
inchot  acted  as  chairman. 

It  was  largely  an  audience  of  women, 
sriously  eager  for  a  chance  to  parlici- 
ate  even  in  the  humblest  way  in  the 
;ace  movement.  And  the  speakers,  all 
lit  one,  were  women  with  the  realiza- 
on  of  power,  the  habit  of  rebellion,  that 
as  come  to  twentieth  century  woman  to 
!place  that  old  attitude  of  our  grand- 
[Others  who  "grieved  because  they  had 
a  more  sons  to  give  to  their  country." 

Charles  Wheeler,  correspondent  of  the 
hicagn  Tribune,  who  has  just  returned 
■om  Europe,  pictured  in  vivid  language 
le  suffering  among  women  and  children 
iroughout  Belgium.  "We  men  have 
;ver  told  the  truth  about  war,"  he 
lid.  "We  have  lauded  the  hero  on  the 
atttefield  but  have  been  silent  about  the 
lousands  of  heroes  among  the  women 

Marion  Craig  Wentworth,  author  of 


the  stirring  playlet  War  Brides,  appeal- 
ed to  women  to  rouse  others  to  a  belief 
in  peace,  to  inspire  a  desire  for  peace,  as 
a  duty  for  the  individual.  And  Alia 
Nazimova,  in  homely  peasant  garb,  gave 
several  tense  scenes  from  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  play. 

Mrs,  Pethick  Lawrence  made  her  last 
important  speech  before  returning  to 
England.  She  will  be  one  of  the  English 
delegates  at  the  Women's  Peace  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague. 

PANNIE  fern  ANDREWS,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  School  Peace 
League,  announced  fresh  dramatic  mate- 
rial available  for  the  Peace  Day  pro- 
grams. For  secondary  and  normal 
schools,  the  league  recommends  In  the 
Vanguard  by  Katrina  Trask;  for  secon- 
dary school  boys,  The  Enemy;  and  for 
elementary  schools,  A  Pageant  of  Peace, 
the  two  latter  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  The 
three,  which  were  contributed  by  the  au- 
thors, are  described  as  "a  virile  condem- 
nation of  war,  an  appealing  argument 
for  an  orderly  world,  and  a  practical 
manifestation  of  common  interests  and 
common  responsibilities."  Teachers  are 
urged  to  read  the  Peace  Day  bulletins, 
prepared  by  the  league  and  distributed 
by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Education  to 
the  number  of  almost  one  hundred  thou- 
sand since  1912. 

"The  present  world  crisis  does  not 
change  the  philosophy  of  life  nor  the 
trend  of  human  progress,"  the  Peace 
Day  announcement  reads.  "It  is  indeed 
a  tragic  interruption.  When  the  deliri- 
um of  war  is  over,  an  iron  law  will  com- 
pel those  now  engaged  in  mutual  de- 
slruclion  to  seek  one  another  again.  The 
day  must  come  when  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  work  in  common  once  again. 
This  idea  should  be  impressed  in  the 
Peace  Day  observance  this  year.  The 
spectacle  of  human  suffering  and  devas- 
tation should  fire  every  boy  and  girl 
with  a  permanent  revulsion  against  war, 
and  the  thought  should  be  ingrained 
that  war  can  be  eliminated  by  the  will 
of  the  people. 

"Peace  Day  this  year  should  also  give 
the  youth  of  our  country  a  conception 
of  the  practical  means  of  obtaining  per- 
manent peace  among  the  nations,  and 
should  point  out  the  particular  bearing 
of  American  democracy  on  the  world 
situation." 


TYPHUS    SLINKING    AT  THB 
HBBLS  OF  WAR 

News.  CONTINUES  to  come  that 
the  ominous  typhus  plague  which  already 
has  a  firm  hold  in  Servia  and  Austria 
threatens  to  spread  throughout  the  en- 
tire war  area  of  Europe. 

Within  the  past  fortnight  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  has  received  word  that 
the  disease  is  raging  in  Constantinople, 
crowded  with  wounded  soldiers,  and 
that  two  hospitals  there  have  been  turn- 
ed over  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Press  despatches  declare  that  Bulgaria 
has  established  a  quarantine  against 
Servia  because  of  the  plague.  Later 
still  comes  a  request  from  the  Monte- 
negrin government  to  our  state  depart- 
ment for  aid  in  coping  with  a  typhus 
epidemic  in  that  country,  where  there  is 
declared  to  be  a  dearth  of  doctors,  medi- 
cines and  disinfectants. 

Surgeon -general  William  C,  Gorgas, 
whose  work  at  Havana  and  Panama  has 
made  him  an  international  reputation  as 
a  sanitarian,  has  been  asked  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  take  charge 
in  Servia.  It  is  reported  that  the  foun- 
dation has  made  him  an  offer  to  become 
its  permanent  advisor  in  sanitary  work, 
to  accept  which  he  will  have  to  resign 
from  the  army. 

Further  substantiation  of  the  reports 
as  to  the  menace  of  the  typhus  plague 
is  contained  in  a  letter  received  in  this 
country  from  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  nation- 
al director  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
now  in  Europe  as  a  member  of  the 
Rockefeller  commission  for  relief  to 
non-combatants.  Portions  of  this  let- 
ter, written  from  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  Febru- 
ary 27,  are  printed  here ; 

"Late  last  evening  we  got  back  here 
after  eight  strenuous  days  in  Servia. 
,     ,     .     I  cannot  undertake  in  this  letter 
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to  give  you  an  account  of  this  Servian 
trip,  but  will  try  to  make  notes  of  it 
which  will  enable  me  to  tell  you  all 
about  it  later.  It  was,  I  believe  the  most 
interesting  experience  we  have  had 
since  coming  over  here.  Everything 
was  new  to  us.  There  is  much  destitu- 
tion but  all  other  present  suffering  seems 
small  when  compared  with  the  frightful 
prevalence  of  disease,  especially  of  ty- 
phoid and  the  much  more  deadly  typhus. 
The  latter  is  everywhere  and  so  far 
nothing  has  been  done  to  stop  it. 

"At  the  town  of  Gevgevlia,  six  of  our 
American  Red  Cross  doctors  and  twelve 
nurses  are  stationed  in  charge  of  a  huge 
hospital  with  over  1,000  patients.  Three 
of  the  doctors  and  nine  of  the  nurses 
have  or  have  had  typhus.  One  doctor, 
Donnelly,  died  three  days  ago.  Some  of 
the  nurses  are  recovering,  as  are  the 
doctors,  and  some  nurses  have  just  come 
down.  Those  not  ill  are  now  giving 
their  time  to  the  sick  ones  and  a  few 
Servian  doctors  are  looking  after  the 
hospital.  Another  American  doctor,  not 
from  the  Red  Cross,  died  recently  from 
the  same  disease  and  several  British  doc- 
tors and  nurses  have  died. 

"This  typhus  story  is  too  terrible  to 
write  about  in  detail  but  many  thousand 
persons  have  the  disease,  and  the  peo- 
ple, both  civilian  and  soldier,  are  going 
to  be  decimated  unless  strong  and  vast 
measures  are  taken  to  check  the  epidem- 
ic. Typhus  is  transmitted  through  the 
bite  of  a  louse — a  body  louse,  not  the 
head  louse — and  spreads  through  filthy 
living  conditions  in  the  first  plaCe,  but  in 
lime  beds  and  railway  cars  and  carriages 
and  water-closets  became  infested  with 
the  lice  and  no  one  is  safe. 

"In  all  Servia  there  were  in  normal 
times  not  over  400  doctors,  and  of  these 
about  50  have  died  of  typhus  in  the  last 
two  months.  30  in  the  last  month.  If 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  authorizes 
us  to  undertake  any  relief  work  in  Ser- 
via it  will  be  in  the  line  of  fighting  the 
epidemic  of  typhus.  Some  of  the  scenes 
of  uncared-for  sickness  and  death  we 
saw  last  week  will  haunt  me  long. 

"We  were  treated  with  such  over- 
whelming hospitality  in  Servia  by  the 
government  and  the  Red  Cross  that  our 
work  was  interfered  with  seriously.  You 
remember  Dr.  Soubititch  who  was  at  our 
International  Red  Cross  Conference  din- 
ner in  Washington?  Well  he  is  the  big 
man  in  the  Servian  Red  Cross  and  he 
has  gone  to  extremes  to  entertain  us. 
His  only  son  died  of  typhus  about  two 
months  ago,  but  he  said  nothing  to  us 
of  that.    Others  told  us. 

"One  morning  at  three  o'clock  while 
we  were  traveling  on  a  train  in  Servia 
a  group  of  drunken  Servian  army  offi- 
cers demanded  admission  to  our  com- 
partment. We  did  not  respond  and  they 
smashed  in  the  door  with  angry  shou6i 
and  thronged  into  the  cramped  little 
place.  Thev  drove  our  Servian  com- 
panion, detailed  by  the  government  to 
accompany  us.  into  the  corridor  while 
they  jammed  themselves  into  the  seats 
and  proceeded  to  sing  and  shout  and 
drink  wine  from  a  large  bottle.  Things 
looked  pretty  ominous  for  awhile  but 
when  the  gang  found  that  we  were 
Americans  they  became  apologetic  and 
amiable.  However,  they  remained  pack- 
ed into  onr  comparttfient  until  7  a.m. 


PBACB  LABBLLBD  MILK 

John  Maxted  runs  a  small  dairy, 
(he  has  eleven  cows)  in  Western 
Springs,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
Shortly  before  Christmas  he  saw 
some  peace  labels  advertised  in  The 
Survey  and  sent  for  them.  He 
pasted  one  on  each  bottle  of  milk  he 
sold  on  Christmas  day,  his  idea  being 
to  assist,  even  in  a  small  way.  in  the 
educational  campaign  for  peace.  His 
January  and  February  monthly  state- 
ments to  his  customers  had  a  bit  of 
telling  peace  comment  from  Collier's 
on  their  reverse  side. 


"The  government  was  greatly  aroused 
over  this  performance.  The  prime  min- 
ister sent  for  us  to  apologize  to  us  and 
to  assure  us  that  the  officers  would  be 
severely  punished  and  after  that  we  were 
given  a  special  car  wherever  we  went 
and  three  or  four  men  went  with  us. 
We  were  presented  to  the  crown  prince 
who  is  also  prince  regent,  as  the  King 
is  old  and  in  poor  health  and  at  present 
away  at  a  health  resort.  The  young 
prince,  twenty-six  years  old,  seeins  a 
vigorous  and  capable  chap,  quite  digni- 
fied and  self-contained. 

"I  do  not  remember  whether  I  wrote 
you  of  the  pleasant  interview  I  had  with 
the  Queen  of  Bulgaria  as  I  passed 
through  here  (Sofia)  on  my  way  into 
Servia.     I   was  alone  thi 


;vening,  the  three  of  us, 
Messrs.  James,  Herrle  and  myself.  Her 
Majesty  is  very  democratic  and  informal 
»nd  an  immense  admirer  of  America. 
When  the  war  is  ended  she  expects  to 
visit  the  U.  S.  A. 

"Today  was  the  King's  birthday  and 
there  was  a  wonderfully  imposing  serv- 
ice in  his  honor  in  the  ancient  Greek 
church  here.  We  attended  and  later 
went  to  the  palace  where  we  signed  our 
names  in  a  special  book  which  is  open 
for  the  purpose  on  the  King's  birthday. 
We   also  signed   in   a  hook   which  the 


Queen  keeps  for  the  purpose,  and  whid 
was  brought  out  yesterday  especially  Iv 
us.  ...  I  like  the  Bulgarians 
They  seem  an  intelligent  and  substann- 
people," 

In  another  letter  Mr.  Bicknell  wroit 
"Yesterday,  in  crossing  the  line  froa 
Belgium  into  Holland  I  was  searcbei! 
and  cross-examined  for  nearly  an  hotc 
All  my  pockets  were  searched,  mj  atxa 
and  letters  examined,  and  finally  a  Dote 
book  in  which  I  had  written  about  4J]0I? 
words  of  experiences,  anecdotes,  oIsct- 
vations,  etc.,  was  taken  away  with  sct- 
eral  letters.  I  did  regret  exceedinglj  w 
lose  that  note  book.  The  officer  said  :i 
would  be  sent  to  the  headquarters  a 
Antwerp  and  if  it  were  found  uoobjcc 
tionable  on  examination,  it  would  be  ser 
to  the  American  legation  at  Brussels  for 
me.  As  I  was  helpless  I  had  to  yiek! 
but  I  never     expect     to    see    my  noie 

On  March  30,  according  to  newspaper 
despatches  from  Paris,  Mr.  Bicknell  ai 
tended  a  conference  at  the  French  wir 
office  at  which  it  was  decided  that  tbc 
relief  societies  of  France,  England,  ar.i 
the  United  States  should  join  forcK 
each  group  being  responsible  for  relit' 
work  in  a  section  of  Servia.  The  send- 
ing of  a  sanitary  commission  to  Servii 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  was  dt 
scribed  in  The  Stisvey  of  March  27. 

SOCIAL  HYGIBNB  IN  THE  MIDDLC 
WEST 

At  the  end  of  Tom  Johnson- 
first  term  as  mayor  of  Cleveland  he  oui- 
lined  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  ; 
policy  for  the  suppression  of  the  socii' 
evil  in  Cleveland.  This  policy  provide'' 
for  the  gradual  elimination  of  houses  ' 
ill  fame,  drawing  the  lines  closer  ai^- 
closer  until  the  segregated  district,  whic" 
was  extensive  and  flourishing  in  Johi 
son's  time,  should  be  entirely  eliminate 
Succeeding  mayors  have  followed  ino" 
or  less  vigorously  Mayor  Johnsor- 
policy. 

In  consonance  with  this  plan,  Mai' 
Baker  recently  gave  orders  to  Chiei  ■• 
Police  Rowe  for  the  final  closing  of  t'r 
last  few  houses  in  the  district.  Tb:- 
order,  which  went  into  effect  April  1 
has  received  considerable  publicity  r 
the  Cleveland  newspapers,  much  tu  il'- 
distaste  of  the  administration.  •■  ' 
Mayor  Baker  had  hoped  to  put  the  li- 
of  the  houses  out  of  business  witb>:' 
noise  or  display.  However,  the  del^ 
mination  of  the  administration  has  r 
faltered,  and  the  segregated  district  «■ 
go- 
In  striking  contrast  with  the  sttuai ' 
in  Cleveland  is  the  extensive  and  fli.: 
rant  segregated  district  of  Tolei 
known  as  "the  yellow  streak."  The  ci- 
trict  is  so  located  geographically  »: 
conditions  outside  of  the  recognized  •) 
trict  are  so  vile  that  it  may  be  terrrr 
an  "unrestricted"  district,  although  rr 
segregated  portion  flaunts  itself  bef' ~ 
the  public  most  ostentatiously. 

There  is  hope   for  the  bettermeni  ■ 
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he  situation  in  Toledo  in  the  injunc- 
ion  and  abatement  bill  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Ohio  Legislature.  This  meas- 
ire,  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Young 
)f  Cleveland,  has  a  reasonable  chance 
>f  success.  If  passed,  it  will  place  in  the 
lands  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  an  in- 
;trument  for  dealing  directly  with  com- 
ae rcialized  vice. 

The  neighboring  state  of  Indiana  has 
tut  recently  passed  an  injunction  and 
batement  law,  and  Michigan  and  Illi- 
lois  have  the  bill  in  their  Legislatures 
t  the  present  time. 

A  hot  battle  was  waged  for  the  in- 
unction and  abatement  law  in  the  Mis- 
ouri  Legislature.  The  bill,  so  amended 
IS  not  to  give  the  private  citizen  the 
ight  to  initiate  injunction  proceedings, 
)assed  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  100  to 
15,  but  was  held  up  in  the  Senate  by  the 
ieadlock  over  liquor  legislation  until  it 
vas  too  late  to  get  it  to  the  floor.  The 
Senate  was  favorable  to  the  measure 
md  would  undoubtedly  have  passed  it  if 
t  vote  had  been  taken. 

Wisconsin  leads  the  central  states  in 
he  number  of  social  hygiene  measures 
ntroduced  during  the  1915  terms  of  the 
egislatures.  At  hearings  of  Senate 
Tommittee  on  Education  and  Public 
fcVelfare  on  March  30,  31  and  April  1, 
lineteen  bills  bearing  upon  various 
>hases  of  social  hygiene  were  discussed, 
rhese  bills  embody  the  recommenda- 
ions  of  the  Wisconsin  Vice  Commission 
vhich  recently  reported  to  the  Legisla- 
ure.  Besides  the  Vice  Commission 
neasures  a  number  of  other  bills  have 
>een  introduced  bearing  upon  age  of 
;onsent,  criminal  offenses,  marriage  con- 
racts,  pandering,  regulation  of  dance 
^alls,  etc. 
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IVIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CHICAGO  ELECTION 
—By  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


N 


ORTH    CAROLINA'S   JOINT 
COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 


A  NEW  THING  in  almshouses  is 
to  be  given  to  the  country  by  North 
Carolina.  At  the  request  of  the  four- 
teen counties  comprising  the  First  Con- 
grressional  District  of  that  state,  the 
Legislature  has  just  combined  the  coun- 
ty homes  of  these  counties,  and  a  single 
institution  will  be  erected  in  their  stead. 
This  will  be  called  "Community  House 
No.  1." 

Such  a  step  has  been  under  discussion 
in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  but  North 
Carolina  is  the  first  state  to  take  it.  The 
plan  has  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  counties,  which 
have  a  combined  population  of  200,000, 
is  to  be  represented  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  new  institution  and  to 
pay  a  proportional  part  of  the  expense 
of  maintenance.  It  is  planned  to  locate 
the  home  on  farm  land  and  to  employ  a 
physician  and  nurse.  The  number  of 
persons  to  be  cared  for  at  first  will  be 
ibout  200.  The  annual  cost  of  mainten- 
mce  of  the  almshouses  to  be  replaced  is 
J2«.0O0.  their  property  valuation  $48,000. 


The  country-wide  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  political  aspect  of  the  Chicago 
"landslide'*  city  election  serves  to  point 
the  social  significance  of  the  event.  Re- 
lentless factional  strife  obscures  its 
bearing  upon  political  tendencies,  but 
nothing  can  obscure  the  sheer  lunge  by 
which  the  widespread  discontent  with 
unemployment  expressed  itself  through 
the  ballot. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  capacity  or 
personal  popularity  of  either  candidate 
to  justify  any  confidence  of  gaining  re- 
lief at  the  hand  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
Neither  of  them  had  experience  or  repu- 
tation to  attract  any  such  hope.  Lead- 
ing papers  did  not  hesitate  to  express  a 
preference  only  for  "the  least  of  two 
evils"  or  to  remain  non-committal. 

Then  came  the  avalanche.  Of  768,- 
906  registered  voters,  669,688,  or  87  per 
cent,  voted.  The  plurality  of  147,977, 
nearly  twice  the  highest  ever  previously 
given  a  candidate  for  mayor  broke  the 
record  of  the  anything- for-a-change 
votes.  Factional  revenge  played  its  part 
against  the  defeated  Democratic  faction. 
Sinister  sectarian  antagonism  was  subtly 
fostered  in  the  interest  of  each  candi- 
date in  carefully  selected  localities  and 
circles. 

No  such  dominant  factor  of  the  prob- 
lem can  either  of  these  influences  be 
shown  to  be  as  impatience  with  intoler- 
able economic  conditions  surely  proved 
to  be.  The  balance  of  power  was  swung 
by  the  men  and  women  voters  in  the 
wage-workers'  wards.  And  yet  only 
23,826  votes  were  cast  for  the  Socialist 
candidate  for  mayor,  by  far  the  ablest 
man  in  the  running,  although  two 
capable  Socialists  were  elected  alder- 
men for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  city. 

The  liquor  issue  was  keen  in  many 
of  the  ward  contests.  In  the  interest  of 
its  sole  tocsin,  "personal  liberty,"  the 
United  Societies  published  a  list  of  can- 
didates whom  it  endorsed,  or  who  were 
"acceptable."  Of  the  27  it  endorsed,  17 
were  defeated  and  10  were  elected.  Of 
the  22  who  were  acceptable,  13  were  de- 
feated and  9  elected.  Of  the  49  pre- 
ferred by  the  United  Societies,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  very  worst  candidates 
and  a  few  better  ones,  30  were  defeated 
and  19  elected.  And  yet  the  prohibition 
candidate  for  mayor  received  a  total  of 
only  3,590  votes,  of  which  1,888  were 
cast  by  men  and  1,702  by  women. 

Of  the  women  registered  86  per  cent 
voted,  numbering  243,309.  Of  the  men 
registered  88  per  cent  voted,  a  total  of 
426.347.  While  the  women's  influence 
paralleled  the  men's  in  the  more  parti- 
san voting  for  mayor,  their  balance  of 
power  was  swung  in  a  more  non-par- 
tisan way  in  the  vote  for  aldermen. 

The  Municipal  Voters'  League,  in  this 
its    twentieth    annual    campaign,    scored 


the  most  sweeping  ratification  by  the 
voters  which  its  reconunendations  of  al- 
dermen ever  received.  Thirty  candi- 
dates whom  it  endorsed  were  elected  and 
only  8  whom  it  recommended  were  de 
feated,  while  but  4  broke  into  the  coun- 
cil against  its  protest. 

Thus,  the  utmost  discrimination  was 
shown  in  the  choice  of  the  most  capable 
and  reputable  candidates  for  the  City 
Council.  In  wards  where  the  "landslide" 
for  the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor 
was  heaviest,  some  of  the  largest  plur- 
alities were  polled  by  aldermanic  candi- 
dates nominated  by  Democrats  or  So- 
cialists. 

This  discrimination  of  the  voters  was 
shown  as  markedly  in  voting  on  the 
propositions  of  the  "little  ballot." 

The  bond  issue  for  the  contagious  dis- 
ease hospital  carried  by  the  heavy  vote 
of  276,505  for  it  to  150,048  against  it,  a 
total  vote  of  426,553.  Playground  and 
bathing  beach  bonds  received  the  next 
most  popular  vote  of  417,875,  of  which 
268,803  were  favorable  and  149,072  were 
adverse.  Then  followed  in  turn  the  adop- 
tion of  the  provision  for  the  garbage  re- 
duction plant,  for  a  farm  colony  and 
women's  shelter  to  supplement  the 
House  of  Correction,  for  better  fire  de- 
partment houses  and  police  stations. 

The  proposal  was  lost  for  the  double 
platoon  system  in  the  Fire  Department. 
There  was  a  division  of  opinion  in  the 
Fire  Department  itself  and  among  the 
citizens. 

The  point  of  greatest  significance 
which  stands  out  in  this  election  is  the 
fact  that,  led  by  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League,  enough  Chicago  citizens  to 
constitute  the  balance  of  power  have 
come  to  the  settled  conviction  that  the 
office  of  alderman  is  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  partisan  position,  but  has 
the  sole  function  of  dealing  with  the 
civic  and  social  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. This  conviction  is  so  strong 
that  great  majorities  of  voters  were  not 
swerved  from  it  even  by  the  partisan 
landslide  in  the  election  for  mayor, 
whose  office  is  not  yet  emancipated  from 
the  irrelevant  illusion  of  b«ng  identified 
with  the  interests  and  organization  of 
national  parties. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  that  illusion  was  signalized 
by  the  primary  vote  for  the  fusion  can- 
didate. Chief  Justice  Harry  Olson  of  the 
Municipal  Court.  It  came  within  2,325 
votes  of  nominating  him  for  the  mayor 
of  Chicago.  If,  in  the  Republican  prim- 
ary election,  the  men  had  voted  for 
Judge  Olson's  nominatior>  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  women,  the  landslide 
might  have  borne  him  into  the  mayor's 
office. 

In  that  event  at  the  end  of  his  four 
years  of  administration  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  would  have  as  clearly  seen  the 
office  of  mayor  to  be  non-partisan  a? 
they  now  see  the  office  of  alderman  to  be. 


The  Survey,  ApriM7,m 


AS  DBEABY  I 


IHE  TENANT  FARMER,  COUNTRY  BROTHER  OF  THE 
CASUAL  WORKER-By  CHARLES  W.  HOLMAN 

EDITOR  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  PRESS  BUHHAU 


Levi  Stewart,  casual  tenant 
farmer,  had  left  the  stand  at  the  hearing 
on  the  land  question  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  at  Dallas,  Tex.  His  wife,  a 
shrinking  little  woman  with  faded  eyes 
and  broken  body,  was  called  as  the  next 
witness.  In  her  arms  she  held  a  two- 
year-old  child  who  whined  as  he  looked 
with  frightened  face  upon  the  intense, 
curious  crowd  and  eyed  with  awe  the 
commissioners     at     their     high     table — 


story  that  women  of  the  tenant  class  in 
the  cotton  belt  can  tell. 

The  little  woman  wore  a  blue  sun- 
bonnet  tied  securely  under  her  chin, 
with  two  long  strings  that  dangled  to  her 
waisthne.  Her  dress,  the  best  she  had, 
was  of  checked  material,  faded  by 
many  washings.  Her  figure  was  strain- 
ed and  quivered  from  nervous  tension. 
The  crowd  stretched  their  necks  to  hear 
her    little    thin    voice    as    she    told    her 

All  morning  they  had  listened  to  Levi, 
her  husband,  tell  of  their  wanderings 
and  perennial  hard  luck.  They  had  al- 
ways moved  "to  better  our  condition," 
he  said,  and  he  still  thought  that  "a 
farmer's  life  is  the  happiest  hfe  if  a 
man  is  hitched  up  right."  But  now  the 
commissioners  were  to  hear  the  wom- 
an's side  of  the  story.  They  would 
catch  the  angle  from  which  the  farm- 
er's wife  views  her  world  on  the  south- 
ern farm. 

Chairman  Walsh  vacated  his  chair; 
Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  prominent  so- 
ciety woman  and  member  of  the  com- 
mission, took  his  place.  She  had  evi- 
denced a  desire  to  question  the  witness. 
As  Mrs.  Harriman  took  the  chairman's 
seat  next  to  the  witness,  a  look  of  re- 
lief passed  over  the  little  woman's  face, 
for  already  these  two  had  become  ac- 
quainted and  had  discussed  matters  that 
proved  the  universal  sisterhood.  Mrs. 
Harriman  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem. 

"Do  you  work     in     the     fields?"  she 

"Yes  ma'am." 

"How  old  were  you  when  you  mar- 
ried?" 

"Fifteen." 

"How  old  was  your  husband?" 

"Eighteen." 

"Did  you  work  in  the  fields  when  you 
were  a  child?" 

"Oh.  yes'm.  I  picked  and  I  chopped." 


Probing  the 
Causes  of  Unrest 

XXII 

'T'HE  twenty-second  of  a  series 
of  interpretations  of  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Relations  Commission,  written  es- 
pecially for  The  Survey. 


"Have  you  worked  in  the  fields  every 
year  ?" 

"I  do  in  choppin'  an'  pickin'  times." 

"Since  you  have  been  married?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  do  the  housework  ?" 

"There  ain't  no  one  else  to  do  it." 

"And  the  sewing?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  make  your  sunbonnet  too?" 

"Yes  Ma'am.  I  makes  all  the  clothes 
for  the  children  and  myself.  I  make 
everything  I  wear  ever  since  I  married." 

"Do  you  make  your  hats,"  asked  Mrs 
Harriman,  incredulously. 

"Yes'm,  I  make  my  hats.  I  only  had 
two  since  I  been  married." 

"Only  two  hats?" 

"Yes'm,  two." 

"And  how  long  have  you  been  mar- 

"  Twenty  years." 

"Do  you  do  the  milking?" 

"Most  always,  when  we  can  afford  a 

"What  time  do  you  get  up  in  the 
morning?"       ' 

"I  usually  gits  up  in  time  to  have 
breakfast  done  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
summer  time.  In  the  winter  time,  we 
are  through  with  breakfast  by  sunup." 

"And  after  breakfast?" 

"In  choppin'  and  pickin'  time,  I  work 
in  the  fields." 

"Do  you  cook  the  dinner?" 

"I  generally  leave  the  field  at  11 
o'clock  to  get  dinner  ready." 


"What  do  you  do  after  dinner?" 
"I  most  always  goes  back  to  the  field' 
"And  then  you  get  supper  too?" 
"Yes'm,  and  do  v,^  the  dishes.   Tbn 

I  try  to  do  what  sewin'  has  to  be  dont' 
"Did  you  work  in  the  fields  while  vn 

were  carrying  your  children?" 
■Ye— yes'm." 

"When  you  were  far  advanced?" 
"Oh,    yes,    sometimes— sometimts  i- 

most  nigh  to  birth  in '-time." 

"Is  this  customary  among  the  leiun 

farmers'  wives  you  have  known?" 
The  little  woman  inclined  her  head 
"What  about  the  social  convenience;': 

asked   Mrs.   Harriman.     "Do  you  hin 

many  gatherings  in  the  country?" 
"Not   very   often.     We    usuallj'  hjn 

church  once  a  monlh." 

"Are  there  any  libraries  in  the  cw- 

munities  in  which  you  have  lived?" 


"No'n 


J  her  forcr 


Mrs.  Harriman  re 

"What  do  you  think  about  the  ffc 
of  dragging  cotton  sacks,  upon  woidr 
who  are  gomg  to  have  children?" 

"Well,  missus,  I  think  it  is  pretty  baJ.' 
her  voice  rose  to  a  high  plaintive  non 
"ll  has  nigh  done  me  up,  I  don'l  liini 
any  woman  ought  to  have  to  do  it.  I.'"'' 
wouldn't  if  Levi  hadn't  needed  mf  so'^_ 

"Do  you  have  nervous  breakdoviiu.- 

She  nodded. 

The  witness  was  excused  an  \M- 
later.  She  had  corroborated  her  te 
band's  slory  of  their  wanderings  wlit^ 
had  taken  them  over  parts  of  Arlut 
sas  and  Texas,  and  had  extended  bej'* 
a  score  of  years.  Almost  every  w 
cropping  season  had  found  them  morii? 
to  a  different  farm.  She  had  descrit*i 
their  frugal  diet,  their  efforts  lo  ewt* 
mize,  their  intimate  life  hopes,  and  ili«j 
struggle  to  rear  an  increasing  family  ^1 
children. 

When  summoned  to  the  hearing  A'' 
were  $700  in  debt  and  were  withouu 
farm,  "They  thought  they  would  lis" 
been  just  as  well  off  if  the  family  w 
done  no  work  at  all  the  last  two  yes" 
Questioned  in  regard  to  the  chiHr* 
they  explained  that  the  tenant  toT 
must  have  a  large  number  of  djil|^ 
in  order  "to  have  hands  in  choppin'^* 

I  believe  the  story  of  Levi  Stt«i^ 
and  his  family  of  barefool  chilcW 
stands  for  something  more  than  the^'', 
luck  tale  of  a  ne'er-do-well.  He  u^ 
his  kin  are  representatives  of  a  ^ 
that  has  not  been  generally  reci^i*- 
— a  submerged  class  so  low  in  the  ''^ 
nomic  scale  that  they  have  no  i^f- 
abodes,  but  roam  from  farm  to  ''■'* 
with  the  recurring  seasons.  ThejiJ' 
the  country  brethren  of  the  ?asual  ^' 
ers.  Depressed  as  they  are,  this  fl"^ 
appears  to  have  lost  hope.  Condititf; 
as  they  are,  they  have  neither  sufc"" 
initiative  nor  knowledge  to  make  itP* 
sible  for  them,  unaided,  in  their  it* 
generation  to  push  up  a  degr« ' 
greater  freedom. 

Pinned  below  an  industrial  strucW* 
they  must  be  given  not  only  a  way  * 
but  they  must  be  shown  how  to  ^ 
this  way.  Otherwise  there  man 
created  in  America  a  class  attachMj 
the  soil — a  dependent  class  of  b"*^ 
gree,    in    itself    an    obstruction    to  *! 


Induitry 


hope  that  democracy  might  entertain 
for  it.  It  seems  necessary  for  this  aid 
to  come  from  without  the  class  itself, 

hilt  il  shniilH  he  a{  an  eHiif)at;»t.»l  nat..r, 
ralTi^r  thgn  an   jlffinpt  ff^./iirni^h-oiiliiiHa 

leadership. 

Al  the  Dallas  hearing  an  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  this 
class  to  the  totat  tenant  population.  No 
one  knew  much  about  it,  but  all  of  the 
witnesses  questioned  thought  the  pro- 
portion to  be  considerable.  Some  wit- 
lesses  believed  it  to  run  as  high  as  60 
Ki  cent.  Others  were  so  conservative 
IS  to  place  it  at  about  20  per  cent.'  Some 
ight  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
■ceent  findings  of  the  federal  census 
hat  50  per  cent  of  the  tenant  farmers  i 
n  ihe  South  are  estimated  to  move  each! 
-ear./  ' 

.^n  attempt  was  also  made  by  the  co:n 
nission  to  discover  how  this  class  has 
lecome  submerged.  That  leads  into  the 
cal  story  of  the  hearings.  For  this  sub- 
nerged  farmer  type  merely  represents 
he  people  who  have  been  unable  to  im- 
irove  their  condition  under  the  present 
'rganization  of  land  tenure  in  America. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  investiga- 
ions: 

1 )  To  study  the  forces  that  are  caus- 
ing a  concentration  of  land  owner- 
ship. 

2)  To  arrive  at  the  causes  of  friction 
between  landlords  and  tenants. 

3)  To  determine  in  some  measure  the 
economic  relationship  of  landlord 
and  tenant  as  viewed  by  the  law. 

4)  To  measure  society's  reaction  from 
these  sources. 

5)  To  estimate  the  complicating  fac- 
tors   that    may   hinder   social    prog- 

6)  To  analyze  the  relation  of  the  land 
question  to  labor  and  wages. 

7)  To  develop  from  the  facts  gathered 
a  constructive  land  policy. 

In  going  about  this  study  the  commis- 
ion  departed  somewhat  from  its  policy 
1  other  lines  of  investigation.  It  was 
lanifest  that  with  only  a  small  appro- 
iriation  that  could  be  made  available  for 
gricultural  studies  the  commission 
:ould  make  only  a  beginning  toward 
uch  a  huge  and  ambitious  undertaking. 
I  was,  therefore,  determined  to  make 
ireiimihary  field  studies  in  the  section 
if  the  United  States  where  the  situation 
night  be  most  acute. 

The  Southwest  was  pitched  upon  for 
his  reason,  and  for  another.  In  the 
rea,  one  thousand  miles  square,  west 
'f  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of 
he  Kansas  line,  are  to  be  found  not 
'>ly  almost  every  type  of  farm  problem, 
1*1  also  conditions  and  institutions  that 
^ow  peculiar  and  notable  advances  in 
le  evolution  of  agrarian  life. 

In  the  field  investigations  of  the  com- 
>ission.  efforts  were  made  to  ascertain 
^  e  points  of  view  of  the  various  classes 
^rticipating  in  the  struggle  for  the  land, 
■id  to  interpret  sympathetically  the  psy- 
^ological  aspects  of  this  struggle.  The 
t~eliminary  investigation  discovered  un- 
•^mbted  evidences  of  a  dppnlv  rwitcd  and 
JireTv~spreacl  disconlenL.  It  also  dis- 
»vered  thai  efforts  had  been  made  by 
any  individuals  and  institutions  of  .i 
■  blic  or  semi-public  nature  to  conceal 

tiditions  from  the  general  public. 


Methods  of  suppression  took  the  form  the  attendant  evils  of  a  rising  absentee 

of  attempts  to  discredit  statements,  re-  landlord  class  and  a  descending  tenant 

fusal  to  publish  articles  and  letters  from  farmer  class.     It  was  shown  that  this 

the  discontented  side,  "booster"  articles  concentration  of  ownership  is  aided  by 

to  give  the  appearance  that  everything  the    farmers    moving   to    town,    by    the 

was  all  right,  and  a  general  "on  the  lid"  credit  system,  by  speculation  and  holding 

attitude.    It  was  found  that  this  attitude  of  land,  i 


reacting  harmfully  upon  the  South- 
west, because  it  intensifies  the  bitter  at- 
titude of  the  radicals,  who  feel  that  they 
are  being  shut  olT  and  kept  down. 

It  was  conceived  that  a  thorough  air 
ing  of  the  situation  would  afford  a  means 


The  growth  of  landlordism  has  been 
aided  by  the  one-crop  system,  which,  in 
the  South,  makes  it  difficult  for  tenants 
to  rise  to  the  cash  basis,  and  often  im- 
possible for  them  to  become  home  own- 
Excessive  valuations  of  farm  land 


for  this  pent-up  feeling  to  escape  and  have  made  the  tenants'  lot  a  harder 
would  be  a  wholesome  tonic  for  the  sec-  one.  Proprietors  of  large  tracts  have 
tion  concerned.  It  was  also  the  desire  also  used  indirect  methods  of  pressure 
uf  the  commission  to  supplement  and  to  to  force  smaller  owners  to  sell  their  hold- 
check  up  much  of  the  evidence  gleaned  ings.  Seasonal  depressions  of  crop 
in  the  field  investigations.  It  was  fur-  prices  throw  thousands  of  mortgaged 
ther  hoped  that  the  result  of  a  good  home  owners  back  into  the  ranks  of 
shaking  up"  would  be  to  stimulate  peo-  tenants.     Depleted  farm  life  accelerates 


pie  and  public  institutions  toward  some 
constructive  programs  of  action. 

The  witnesses  were  picked  to  include; 
tenant    farmer,    tenant    agitator,    repre- 


sentatives of  the  organized  tenantry, 
home-owning  farmer,  resident  landlord, 
absentee  landlord,  credit  merchant, 
banker,  country  minister,  country  school 
teacher,  country  news  editor,  economist, 
sociologist,  politician,  lawyer,  the  aver- 
age citizen,  and  others,  including  repre- 
sentatives  of   the    Farmers'    Union,    the 


the  trend. 

The  witnesses  testified  to  considerable 
friction  between  landlords  and  tenants 
in  this  area.  Oppressive  tactics  of  land- 
lords, in  the  form  of  unwarranted  evic- 
tions, use  of  force  to  intimidate  renters. 
arbitrary  requirements  in  the  matter  of 
cropping  contracts,  threats  to  raise  the 
rents  where  land  taxes  were  involved  if 
elections  should  carry  in  favor  of  the 
tax,  and  "keeping  the  tenants  on  the 
move"  when  their  political  convictions 
might  dififer  from  the  landlord's  were 
among  the  injustices  named.  Some  of 
these  were  considered  general ;  others 
much  less  so. 

Tenants  have  been  known  to  destroy 
the  landlords'  property  and  to  foul  the 
land  by  sowing  Johnson  grass,  a  noxious 
growth  among  cotton  and  grain  crops. 
They  have  held  mass-meetings  of  pro- 
test against  rises  in  rent.  They  have 
held  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
claring moratoriums.  Threats  of  vio- 
lence, and  even  the  whipping  of  other 
tenants  who  had  aeepted  increases  in 
rents  have  been  resorted  to. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  radical 
tenants  when  their  representatives  were 
permitted  to  take  the  stand  and  enter 
upon  the  records  their  side  and  their 
story  of  the  renters'  movement.  From 
the  mass  of  evidence  introduced,  some 
general  truths  was  gleaned.  Discontent 
of  the  producing  classes  has  been  grow- 
ing in  the  Southwest  for  several  years. 
It  changed  into  a  class-conscious  move- 
ment in  1911  when  the  Renters'  Union  of 
America  was  founded.  This  organiza- 
tion followed  close  upon  a  series  of  dis- 
turbances in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.    The 


Protective  Society,  Jewish  Ag-    i  cause   of   the   disturbances   appeared   to 
ricultural    and    Industrial    .A,id    Society,    1  lie  m  the  movement^  on  the  part  of  the 
and  public  officials,  such  as  the  governor 
of  Texas  and  the  director  of  the  Texas 


experiment    stations.      No    person    was 
called  to  the  stand  who  had  not  had  in- 
timate  acquaintance    with    the   territory 
id  its  problems. 


\bout  a  thousand  pages  of  testimony     ance  the  movement  to 
was  taken  in  the  five  days  of  the  hear^     '"■'''  ■^'""  "'  •*"■  ""' 
ings.     A  study  of  this  testimony 
vea!  a  remarkable  coincidence 
ment   with   regard  to  the  actual 
tions,     and    considerable    difference 
opinion   as  to  what   remedies  should 

It  was  generally  admitted  that 
markable    concentration    in    the    owner- 


ship of  land  is  taking  place.    With 


idlords  to  raise  the  rents  above  the 
traditional  one-third  of  the  grain  and 
one-fourth  of  the  cotton  for  the  share 
of  the  landlord  when  he  furnishes  only 
land  and  house. 

Notwithstanding  this  effort  at  resist- 
the  land- 
lord's share  of  the  crops  has  been  steady, 
and  several  thousand  tenants  have  been 
required  to  pay  the  landlords  as  high  as 
one-third  of  the  cotton  instead  of  one- 
fourth,  or  to  pay  cash  rent  in  addition 
to  the  share  rent.  A  few  landlords 
have  been  able  to  charge  as  high  as  40 
cent  of  the  crop  for  their  share. 

Ihe  agitation  of  the  land  ques- 


a  re^  per  cent  of  t 
wner-J  It  was  Ihe 
it  are     tion  by  this 


organization  that  un doubt- 
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edly  nude  tt  possible  for  J&mes  £.  Fer- 
guson to  become  the  present  governor 
of  Texas.  He  swept  aside  all  opposition 
and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  One  of  the  main  planks  in  the 
governor's  platform  was  to  restrict  the 
landlords'  share  of  the  rents  by  law.  The 
governor  testified  that  the  rent  plank 
was  of  great  assistance  in  making  him 
governor.  On  the  stand  he  defended 
this  plank,  which  has  since  become  a 
law.  He  maintained  that  the  cash  sys- 
tem of  renting  land  in  the  Southwest  is 
unfair,  because  it  places  the  burden  of 
risk  u[)on  the  tenant  and  often  bank- 
rupts him  in  the  attempt  to  pay  the  land- 
lord's share. 

Governor  Ferguson  was  questioned 
very  closely,  and  his  answers  proved 
that  he  is  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  this 
question  than  securing  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  which  he  stood  sponsor.  In- 
deed, there  are  some  who  look  to  the 
governor  for  further  action  of  a  more 
constructive  character. 

Maps  and  charts  were  displayed  to 
show  that  in  this  territory  the  problem 
of  tenure  is  almost  wholly  a  white  man's 
problem.  In  Texas  82  counties  were 
selected  where  more  than  half  the  farm- 


ers are  tenants.  In  this  restricled  area 
there  are  over  U1,000  white  tenant 
families  and  35,439  Negro  and  other  non- 
white.  The  Negroes  are  located  main- 
ly in  the  river  counties  along  the  plan- 
tations. In  the  prairie  sections  the 
whites  constitute  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  total  population.  In  Oklahoma, 
47  counties  were  mapped  where  tenancy 
averages  over  68  per  cent.  In  these 
counties  the  white  tenant  families  num- 
ber almost  71,000,  while  the  Negro  and 
other  non-whites  arc  only  8,360.  In 
both  states  the  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  whites  is  inconsiderable. 

It  was  urged  that  the  holding  of  land 
for  speculative  purposes  handicaps  any 
effort  to  break  the  strangle  hold  of 
landlordism.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  some  witnesses  looked  to  the  ad- 
vent of  corporation  farming  as  the  most 
efficient  farming  of  the  future.  It  was 
shown  how  the  corporation  or  the  large 
owner  tends  toward  the  factory  idea  of 
production.  Should  large  farms  be  con- 
ducted on  system  mcthnds  by  big  capital. 
undoubtedly  many  tenant  farmers  of  to- 
tlay  would  become  wage  hands. 

The  Coleman-Fulton  P.nsture  Company 

was  pointed    to   as   an   example   of   the 

latest    evolution   of    the    capital    svstem. 

Tt-i"  company,  which  is  controlled  by  the 

P.  Taft  interests,  is  a  huge  in- 


dustrial enterprise  of  80,000  acres  on 
which  lives  a  population  of  4,000  souls. 
This  company,  through  its  associated 
corporations  and  partnerships,  operates 
ranch  land  and  farm  land,  cotton  ^ins, 
stores,  lumber  yards,  oil  mill,  packing- 
house plant,  electric  light  plant,  tele- 
phone, water  works,  and  other  enter- 
prises. By  means  of  experimentation 
and  cost-cutting  systems  it  has  been  able 
to  reduce  considerably  the  cost  of 
operating  farm  land.  It  is  able  to  com- 
mand labor  on  its  farms  at  eighty  cents 
per  day.  And  the  laborers  board  them- 
selves ! 

Usury  was  also  shown  to  be  common 
both  in  Texas  and  in  Oklahoma,  though 
it  is  perhaps  a  more  serious  problem  in 
the  latter  state.  That  tenant  farmers' 
in  this  section  pay  from  15  to  200  per 
cent,  was  clearly  proved.  That  this 
amounts  to  an  annual  tax  upon  the  class 
was  made  certain.  Witnesses  thought 
usury  should  be  made  a  criminal  of- 
fense instead  of  a  civil  action,  because 
the  tenant  farmer  rarely  has  enough 
money  to  fight  his  case,  and  it  was 
shown  that  tenants  who  rented  were 
in  some  cases  boycotted  by  banks, 
money  lenders  and  landlords.  -' 


THREE  OF  THE  SIX 
CHILOREK  OF  A  TVe- 
ICAI,  TENANT  FARU- 


Some  ideas  were  proposed  by  wit- 
neses  with  regard  to  constructive  ac- 
tion. Among  these  were  the  single  tax, 
taxation  schemes  to  force  the  sale  of 
lands  that  are  being  held  for  specula- 
tive purposes,  state  land  purchase  acts. 
legislation  to  make  co-operative  credit 
possible  and  also  to  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  co-operating  marketing  and  buy- 
ing organiiations  composed  of  farmers. 

Other  witnesses  thought  the  situation 
should  be  left  untouched  and  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  would  take  care  of 
itself.  Still  others  believed  in  the 
leasehold  as  opposed  to  the  freehold, 
by  the  leasehold  meaning  that  the  title 
10  the  land  should  remain  perpetually 
in  the  name  of  the  government,  but  that 
tenants  should  be  permitted  to  operate 
on  life-long  leases  with  contracts  modi- 
fied at  long  intervals.  Education  was 
urged,  and  the  possibility  of  using  the 
rural  school  as  a  social  center  was  a 
popular  one. 

An  interesting  development  was  the 
proposal  of  a  standardized  cropping  con- 
tract by  Director  B.  Youngljlood  of  the 
Texas  Rxperiment  Stations.  Standard- 
ized rural  houses  were  also  urged.  And 
the  training  of  the  rural  minister  for  the 
di^iciission  of  economic  and  social  ques- 
liims  was  advocated  strongly. 

What  was  accomplished  by  the  hear- 


ing? There  is  divided  opinion  upcc 
this  point :  but  I  think  this  hearing  tti: 
of  historic  significance.  By  means  k 
it,  for  the  first  time,  the  attention  of  ik 
American  people  was  called  to  tht  n 
cessity  of  giving  serious  thou^t  to  thr 
formulation  of  national  and  state  policie 
as  to  our  land. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  idea  tii 
move  the  southern  people  profoundli 
By  means  of  the  hearing  a  movena: 
was  |;iven  impetus  for  the  Southwesiio 
find  Its  way  out.  By  means  of  the  bear- 
ing a  vent  was  piven  for  the  social  m- 
rest  to  express  itself. 

Naturally,  the  coitmiission  met  v\i 
much  opposition.  There  were  chirge 
that  the  commissioners  were  biased  at 
sought  to  hear  only  one  side  of  the  qun- 
tion.  There  were  other  charges  tha 
the  hearing  was  inadequate.  Some 
thought  the  hearing  was  the  only  mtani 
the  commission  had  of  obtaining  infonn- 
at  ion.  The  individualistic  clemem  in 
town  and  country — the  class  who  regird 
land  as  the  most  intensely  personal  ifaiq 
on  earth,  instead  of  the  most  social- 
were  resentful  that  any  public  bodi 
should  "fall  upon  the  Southwest  to  stir 
things  up." 

But  other  people,  and  conservatin 
people  too,  thought  the  commission  hid 
launched  a  great  movement.  Thty 
thought  the  commissioners  were  diac- 
terested  individuals,  really  trying  to  |0 
at  the  truth  of  things.  They  regretiEd 
that  the  commission  was  unable  to  giic 
more  time  to  the  hearings. 

In  my  own  opinion,  lack  of  time  wu 
the  chief  criticism  that  could  be  nude 
of  the  hearings.  They  might  lis« 
been  continued  profitably  for  sereti; 
weeks;  but  it  must  be  remembered  tlui 
hearings  do  not  fulfil  their  purposa 
when  they  are  too  prolonged.  Whenl 
public  hearing  follows  field  investigatiou 
it  should  be  considered  to  have  done  is 
work  if  it  focuses  public  attention  npoi 
the  problem  and  profoundly  stirs  a  popo- 
lation.  Other  means  should  be  emplojoi 
to  secure  accurate  information,  m' 
other  ways  are  more  suitable  to  M 
constructive  programs.  I  believe  tiii' 
the  chief  good  a  public  hearing  does  ir 
any  subject  is  to  be  measured  by  tb 
explosive  quality  of  its  wortc. 

But  on  one  point  I  am  sure:  tnart 
more  good  could  have  been  accomplisM 
if  the  general  public  had  been  admitiri 
to  the  information  produced  at  the  bor- 
ings by  the  conservative  papers,  whirf. 
instead  of  doing  this,  garbled  or  ir 
pressed  the  more  striking  and  salic 
facts. 

I  do  not  remember  that   any  of  * 
Soulhwestem  witnesses  had  carried  the- 
thinking    on    the    land    question    to  't' 
point  of  devising  administrative  mack:* 
ery  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  pre 
Jem.    Nor  will  I  here  attempt  to  desert 
the  details  of   a   machinery  that   I  f* 
lieve  could  handle  such  questions  aiV 
quately.     But  whatever  program    (su:i 
as  taxation,    land   purchase   acts,    h.-ir 
ling  of  difficult  points  of  landlord  rl 
tenant  contracts,  moving,  immigration '1 
the  land)    is  adopted  by  legislature  i 
national  government,  administrative  r! 
chinerv  must  be  devised  to  carry  out 
workings  of     the     act.       This  certa- 
pontts  to  the  creation  of  a  land  com- 
sion  that  will  also  have  the  powers  ot 
economic  court. 


CIVICS 


CHICAGO'S  "GREAT  COMMUNITY  ESTATE"-LESSONS 
FROM  AN  EXHIBIT-By  HOWARD  WOODHEAD 


The  City  Club  of  Chicago  has 
laa  on  display  during  the  last  few 
veeks  an  exhibition  of  all  lands  and 
luildings  within  the  city  limits  which  are 
mbliciy  owned.  The  purpose  of  this 
uijque  exhibition  was  to  give  the  citi- 
much  property  he, 


Much  of  tliL'  cit)  area  was  shown  i« 
be  still  undevelujied  and  it  was  thus 
made  clear  that  foresight  is  needed  as 
lo  probable  future  development  of  ter- 
ritory and  growth  of  population.  Long 
in  advance  of  the  dense  settlement  of  a 
loca'iion  of  the  schools,  the 


the  general  public  should      parks,  the  police  and   lire  stations,   the 


lave  knowledge  of  and  be  interested  in. 

Most  people  fail  to  realize  that  they 
ire  part  owners  of  a  very  great  public 
istate,  and  that  their  lack  of  attention  to 
.1  may  lead — perhaps  has  led,  in  some 
ns lances — to  gross  neglect  or  misman- 
igement.  For  example,  large  property, 
tmounting  to  over  1,000  acres,  or  over 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  public  lands 
>f  Chicago,  is  allowed  to  he  idle,  serv- 
ng  no  purpose  and  yielding  no  revenue. 
\nother  of  79  acres  is  leased  for  vary- 
ng  terms,  but  usually  upon  a  very  low 
valuation,  so  that  the  revenue  derived 
trora  it  is  very  small. 

The  policy  of  the  Chicago  city  gov- 
^mment  is  more  and  more  to  retain  the 
>wner5hip  of  all  land  acquired,  even 
hough  particular  parcels  may  no  longer 
>e  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
hey  were  originally  acquired.  Some 
lennite  policy  with  regard  to  their  use 
ir  a  business-like  leasing  of  them  must 
le  developed.  The  manner  of  acquir- 
ng  public  lands  should  be  investigated 
Jso  and  be  put  upon  a  sound  basis. 

The  chief  feature  was  a  big  map  of 
!^icago  showing  where  the  public  lands 
re  located,  each  of  the  970  parcels  being 
lolored  to  represent  the  use  made  of  it. 
The  lack  of  relationship  between  these 
larcels,  or  between  their  neighborhoods 
md  the  uses  to  which  these  lands  are 
ut,  was  apparent. 


By  Jetw  Jet 


1  Cm 


building  includes  schools,  gym- 
nasiums, library,  lecture  rooms, 
ball  for  drama  and  muiic,  art 
gallery,  museum  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  public  baths. 
Connected  with  these  buildings 
are  an  outdoor  gymnasium,  an 
athletic  field,  swimming  and 
wading  pools  and  gardens. 
"Council  Hill"  is  for  outdoor 
assemUies.  includng  the  pro- 
duction of  dramatic  art 


ward   yard   and  numerous  other   publi 
properties  could  be  determined. 

Seventeen  of  the  civic  committees  of 
the  City  Club  co-operated  in  gathering 
the  material  for  the  exhibition  which 
consisted  of  717  items  including  20  maps 
and  540  photographs  representing  the 
various  properties,  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  and  the 
condition  they  are  in. 

Examples  from  other  cities  served  to 
show  wherein  Chicago  might  improve. 
Comparison  indicated  particularly  a  lack 
of  proper  setting  for  Chicago  public 
buildings.  The  exhibit  of  the  public 
schools  set  forth  an  interesting  improve- 
ment in  equipment,  as  well  as  in  archi- 
tecture. Every  new  school  has  shops, 
domestic  science  room,  gymnasium,  and 
assembly  hall;  and  every  new  high  school 
has  laboratories  and  a  lunch  room.  A 
series  of  especially  fine  photographs  of 
St.  Louis  schools  showed  well-kept 
grounds  and  good  setting,  as  well  as  the 
splendid  buildings  for  whose  architecture 
Mr.  Ittner  is  so  well  known.  Some  of 
the  photc^raphs  from  Cincinnati,  New 
York,  Newark,  and  Chicago  also  indi- 
cated the  great  advances  in  school  archi- 
tecture which  are  being  made  in  this 
coimtry. 

Streets  and  alleys,  constituting  22  per 
cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  city, 
were  grouped  according  to  their  paving 


materials.  The  1,620  miles  of  streets 
and  1,534  miles  of  alleys  stretched  out 
to  their  combined  length  were  shown  to 
lie  long  enough  to  be  a  "national  high- 
way" across  the  continent  and  up  along 
ihe  New  England  coast. 

Bridges  and  viaducts,  piers  and  dock^. 
sub-sidewalk  space,  sub- surface  street 
utilities,  street  lighting,  water  service. 
sewers  and  drains,  etc.,  all  had  their 
place  in  the  exhibition.  The  big  develop- 
ment of  municipally  owned  docks  and 
ivharfage  of  New  York  was  presented 
111  contrast  with  the  extremely  small 
:iniount  of  such  property  publicly  owned 
in  Chicago.  The  Drainage  Canal  with 
its  lands  to  be  used  for  factory  sites  or 
for  park  areas  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
its  power  stations  furnishing  electric 
light  and  power  to  the  city,  attracted  ai- 
tention.  The  rehabihtated  garbage  re- 
duction plant  and  the  new  incinerating 
plant  were  shown,  as  was  also  the  mu- 
nicipal asphalt  plant. 

Plans  were  displayed  of  the  new  ho!^- 
pitals,  sanitariums  and  infirmaries  re- 
cently erected  by  the  county  and  the  city 
These  include  the  Cook  County  Hospital. 
costing  $3,312,000,  providing  727  beds. 
at  $4,556  per  bed;  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital,  erected  under  better  manage- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $442,000,  with  232  bedv 
at  $1,900  per  bed;  the  Contagious  Dis- 
ease Hospital,  with  175  beds;  the  Isolii- 
tion  Hospital,  35  beds;  the  Munjcip.d 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  whose  thiriy 
buildings  on  a  site  of  160  acres  cost  $2. 
300,000;  and  the  county's  buildings  for 
the  aged,  dependent  and  defective  poor 
and  the  less  hopeful  tuberculosis  pn- 
tienls,  costing  $2,000,000. 

The  dilapidated,  insanitary  old  fire  and 
police  stations  were  shown  in  such  bad 
contrast  to  the  very  few  new  well-equip- 
ped ones  that  a  teUing  argument  was  pre- 


t>6 
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sented  fot  the  passage  of  the  bond  is- 
sue to  build  new  ones.  That  such  new 
buildings  might  well  form  a  real  addi- 
tion to  a  neighborhood  was  made  evi- 
dent by  photograph?  of  fire  and  police 
stations  in  European  and  American 
cities,  as  well  as  by  one  from  Chicago 
itself.  The  plans  for  a  new  municipal 
lodging-house,  and  the  photograph  of  a 
bath  recently  opened,  showed  also  what 
may  be  provided  when  more  citizens 
realize  that  they  have  been  neglectful 
.)f  their  joint  estate. 

The  parks  and  playgrounds  include  a 
lotal  area  of  3,586  acres,  and  the  splen- 
did exhibits  of  them  gave  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  extent,  beauty,  equipment 
and  social  and  civic  advance  which  their 
development  represents.  The  water- 
front development  was  associated  with 
the  parks.  The  locations  of  our  public 
monuments  and  statues  were  indicated 
111!  a  population  spot  map  showing  that 


ing  vital  solutions  of  a  very  important 
problem,  some  indicating  the  greatest 
technical  ability  showing  the  tendency  to 
interpret  the  center  in  too  monumental 
and  elaborate  terms." 

Daily  conferences  were  held  during 
the  first  week  of  the  exhibition.  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Qiicago  and  William  A.  Wirt 
of  Gary  discussed  school  properties. 
The  competing  designers  of  the  honor 
plans  presented  theses  interpreting  stere- 
opticon  views  of  their  plans.  Public 
officials  spoke  on  the  fire,  penal,  hospital, 
and  relief  buildings. 

The  civic  influences  and  activities  of 
the  recreation  centers  were  vividly  in- 
terpreted by  some  of  their  directors. 
The  neighborhood  center  as  related  to 
industry,  local  trade,  art,  music,  the  stage 
and  the  town  meeting  was  discussed  by 
several  speakers. 

To    political    and    social    regeneration 


DESIGN  roi  A  NEicaeoRHooD  center  for  new  vork 
By  Anna  Pendleton  Schenck  and  Marcta  Mead.  First  honor  in  the  Chicago 
Ciiy  Club's  neighborhood  center  competition.  The  neighborhood  for  which  this 
center  is  deiilBned  is  on  the  Harlem  River  in  the  Bronx,  New  Vork.  The  high 
school  is  the  dominating  feature  in  the  scheme.  Other  institutions  are  grade 
schools,  library,  playgounds,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  churches,  moving 
picture  theater,  and  amphitheater  for  open-air  spectacles. 


they  are  not  within  reach  of  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

The  prize  competition  for  neighbor- 
hood center  plans  focused  the  attention 
upon  neighborhood  spirit  and  co-opera- 
'ion  as  ihe  city's  hope  of  progress. 
These  elaborate  designs  were  conspicu- 
•msly  displayed.  They  indicated  that 
solutions  arc  difTerent  for  towns,  small 
cities,  residential  and  industrial  suburbs, 
■irid  distinct  sections  of  larjie  cities. 

Twenty  plans  were  submitted.  The 
first  honors  were  won  by  Anna  Pcndle- 
ron  Schenck  and  Marcia  Mead,  archi- 
lects.  New  York  city;  the  second  honors 
Uy  William  Drummond.  Chicapo  archi- 
icct ;  the  third  honors  (divided)  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Hudnut  of  the  State  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Auburn.  Ala.,  and  Carl  Berg. 
,1  civil  eiiRinccr  of  Chicago. 

In  announcing  their  award  the  jury. 
consisting  of  Prof.  George  H.  Mend. 
\Inrv  v..  McDowell.  Robert  C  Spencer. 
1.  K.  Pond.  Howard  Shaw  and  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson,  expressed  "disap- 
i"iintment  in  most  of  the  pbns.  as  liv- 


thc  building  up  of  the  neighborhood  was 
considered  to  be  necessary  not  only  in 
crowded  city  districts,  where  the  back- 
bone of  community  spirit  seems  to  be 
broken,  but  also  in  the  small  town  and 
in  the  outlying  districts  which  are  Just 
coming  into  civic  consciousness. 

To  George  E.  Hooker,  civic  secretary 
of  the  City  Club  of  (Chicago,  is  due 
much  credit  for  conceiving  and  carrying 
out  both  exhibition  and  conference  and 
for  linking  them  together  so  that  each 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  other. 


H" 


SoctAL  INVESTIGATORS  have  of- 
ten pointed  out  that  Negroes  in  northern 
cities  are  forced  to  live  in  the  most  un- 
desirable districts,  where  public  service 
is  poor,  buildings  in  bad  condition,  and 
where  frequently,  vice  has  its  headquart- 
ers. Nearly  always,  it  is  claimed,  rents 
are  exhorbitant. 

A  report  dealing  with  this  subject  and 
liased   upon   a   study   made   by   Negroes 


themselves  has  just  appeared.  The 
January,  1915,  issue  of  the  BulUtiit  oi 
the  National  League  on  Urban  Condi- 
tions Among  Negroes  is  devoted  » 
Housing  Conditions  among  Negroes  in 
Harlem,  New  York  city.  Four  conclu- 
sions are  set  forth : 

The  Negro  attempts  to  maintain  i 
higher  standard  of  living  than  his  eco 
nomic  Opportunities  warrant 

Municipal  indifferences  is  often  sbovn 
to  the  needs  of  sections  largely  popu- 
lated by  Negroes.  | 

The  good  and  bad  elements  of  th  I 
Negro  population  are  indiscriminatdi 
mixed  in  the  tenement  houses. 

The  lodger  evil,  high  rents,  and  ili( 
size  of  the  apartment  go  hand  in  hand. 

One  hundred  of  the  houses,  71.4  ptt 
cent  of  the  whole  number  investigated, 
were  "old  law"  houses,  that  is  built  be- 
fore the  present  tenement  bouse  Iii 
went  into  effect  in  1902.  In  nearly  lU 
of  these  the  railroad  train  arrangemciii 
of  rooms,  one  opening  into  another  witli 
no  connecting  hallway,  is  the  nilc 
Open  doors  are  necessary  to  get  ligbt 
and  air,  since  very  little  of  cither  nuy 
be  obtained  for  the  middle  rooms  in 
these  houses  from  the  narrow  old  Slj\t 
airshafts.  These  shafts  are  often  catcb^ 
alls  for  refuse  which  makes  them  k 
ill-smelling  that  one  tenant  "had  net 
raised  the  window  opening  on  the  conn 
in  one  and  a  half  years  because  the 
court  had  not  been  cleaned  in  that  time' 
The  railroad  arrangement  makes  privaci 
difficult. 

One  interesting  discovery  made  ii 
this  investigation  is  that  many  of  tk 
houses  which  are  equipped  for  Stem 
heating  no  longer  furnish  this  service 
"The  tendency  is  to  gradually  cot  ofl 
Steam  heat  in  these  older  houses  as  tbt 
heating  apparatus  wears  out.  .  - 
However,  many  of  the  furnaces  if 
these  houses  are  in  good  repair.  .  . 
So  there  must  he  a  further  reason  iv 
cutting  off  steam  heat.  This,  as  sUtri 
by  agents,  and  indicated  by  poor  servict. 
is  the  coal  expense."  i 

ATURB  STUDY  FOR  CALIFOB- 
NIA  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

The  Chambek  OP  CoMirtta 
of  Sacramento  insists  "that  a  child  hu 
the  same  right  to  read  a  roadside  as  bt 
has  to  read  a  book."  In  other  wonb 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  urging  tbi 
educational  authorities  to  introduce  ni- 
ture-study  field  excursions  into  the  p>^ 
lie  schools. 

The  University  of  California  and  tl" 
state  Fish  and  Game  Commission  in 
assisting  the  campaign.  If  it  is  succes- 
ful  the  Fish  and  Game  Commiss** 
plans  to  extend  the  scheme  to  eve^ 
school  in  the  state  since  they  have  coc: 
to  believe  that  the  most  effective  way  f 
preserving  wild  life  is  not  by  workrn; 
with  grownups  but  by  teaching  vousi 
chiUtren  to  love  nature. 

The  campaign  was  suggested  by  C  N 
Goethe  and  his  wife  who  hjve  invest 
gated  playground  activities  in  Gre:' 
Britain,  .'Switzerland.  Germany  and  Dr 
mark.  They  found  that  these  couniri' 
are  as  far  ahead  of  the  United  Stat- 
in nature  study  as  the  United  States  ' 
ahead  of  them   in   playground  develo 
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HEALTH 


A  SOUTHERN    HEALTH  OFFICER    ON    THE    NEGRO 
HEALTH  PROBLEM  IN  CITIES' 

The     Negro     (and     this     term  houses  he  lives  in;  let  it  inquire  why,  in 

covers  not  only  the  black  man,  but  all  his  race,  tuberculosis  is  increasing;  why 

those  of  mixed  white  and  Negpro  blood)  he  furnishes  his  enormous  quota  to  the 

numbers    now    about    12,000,(X)0   in    the  chain-gang  and  the  penitentiary;  let  it 

United  States.  investigate  the  industrial  insurance  com- 

Placed  in  contact  with  the  white  man,  panies,  the  money-lenders,  the  install- 
thc  Negro,  being  a  good  imitator,  soon  ment  iturniture  dealers;  and,  finally,  the 
tried  to  follow  him  in  everything,  surplus  population  which  is  a  most  po- 
rhough  it  will  take  another  century  for  tent  factor  in  producing  that  class  of 
him  to  become  a  successful  city  dweller,  persons  dangerous  to  this  community  and 
he  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  contaminating  to  its  health  and  pros- 
bounds.     Illiteracy  is  disappearing  and,  perity. 

in  the  main,  he  is  trying  hard  to  become  Better  the  creation  of  such  a  commis- 
a  good  citizen.  He  becomes  a  valuable  sion,  at  least,  for  this  city  and  section 
asset  provided  he  is  numerically  not  than  the  theoretical  gatherings  at  tuber- 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  community  culosis  conventions  and  immigration  con- 
in  which  he  lives.  If  he  exceeds  that  gresses.  The  Negro  is  with  you  for  all 
percentage,  his  progress  is  retarded.  time.    He  is  what  you  will  make  him  and 

The    cities    of    Wilmington,    N.    C,  it  is  up  to  the  white  people  to  prevent 

Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Jacksonville,  ^'^^  ^rom  becoming  a  criminal  and  to 

have  an  excess  of  Negroes  over  whites  guard  him  against  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 

and,  therefore,  each  one  of  these  cities  is  etc.     If  he  is  tainted  with  disease,  you 

on  a  sanitary  parity  with  the  other.  ^vill  suffer;  if  he  develops  criminal  tend- 

Take  Savannah,  as  an  object  lesson,  encies,  you  will  be  affected. 

There  were  in  1913  about  39,000  whites  You  cannot  observe  these  things  with- 

and    42,000    Negroes   and   colored   peo-  ^^^  S^'^^S  where  he  lives  in  colonies  in 

pie.    The  deaths  from  natural  causes  for  this  city.    Investigate  these  colonies  and 

that  year  were  as  follows:  y*^"  will  soon  learn  that  if  he  desired  to 

_^'  improve  his  sanitary  conditions,  he  could 

WDltec      442  .-^4.    j^   ;<. 

Colored    1.038  ""^  ^o  it. 

Deaths  from   tuberculosis:  The  congestion  of  residences  and  of 

Moored  '.*......'!.*!.'.*.'!.!!!!!.*!!!!     las  people  in  them  is  the  one  reason  why 

Deaths  from  pneumonia : *  last  year,  34  white  people  died  of  tuber- 

^J^  • ; j^§  culosis,  and   124  Negroes  succumbed  to 

Deaths'  of'  'children  'under*  tiie'  aire  that  disease.    For  the  same  reason,  three 

Whit^'  ^^  ^**" '                                   92  Negro  children  die  when  one  white  child 

Colored ' .' .' .' . . .' .' . .   . . .'  * .' .'  .* .'.'.'. . . . .     289  dies ;  and  there  are  other  diseases,  caus- 

stuiblrths :  ing  a  high  death  rate  which  are  a  result 

Colored   . . . .'...'.'......'. . . ! '.  *. . . '.         230  ^^  this  disregard  of  the  laws  of  sanita- 

It  might  be  said  that  it  is  not  fair  to  fhe    moral    side    figures    here    also. 

other  cities  to  take  Savannah  as  a  guide.  \Vould  you  expect  an  improved  morality 

but  m  other  cities  where  there  is  an  ex-  .^hen  families  of  male  and  female  chil- 

cess  of  Negroes  over  whites,  the  same  .j^en  grow  up  in  direct  contact,  a  con- 

ntgh  mortality  occurs.     .     .     .  ,lition   ^hich   necessarily   follows   when 

A  commission  should  be  appointed  to  the    family   is   restricted   to  one   room? 

look  into  the  sociological  and  sanitary  Would  you  expect  normal  health  condi- 

cotiditions  which  confront  us.    The  city  tions? 

ffovemment  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  Let  the  trade  bodies,  the  county  medi- 

yith  ordinary  methods  and  we  face  the  cal  society,  the  board  of  education,  and 

tollowmg  issues :    First,  one  set  of  peo-  the  bar  association  name,  their  represen- 

Plc,  the  Caucasian,  with  a  normal  death-  tatives  to  investigate  the  condition  under 

rate  of  less  than  16  per  thousand  per  ^hich  the  Negro  lives.     This  they  will 

winum,  and  right    beside   them    is   the  find,  and  the  statement  is  not  based  on 

?jegro  race  with  a  death-rate  of  25  to  theoretical  opinion  or    from  inferences 

^  per    thousand.       Second,     the  first-  drawn  from  book  knowledge,  but  from 

n^raedrace  furnishes  a  normal  amount  practical    experience    and    observation: 

raceT'"?u    ^""^    Paupers;    the   second  j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  thousand  to 

oTwr^l^"'  an  abnormal  percentage  ^^^^^  thousand  Negroes  more  than  the 

u  ^   x^*"'"  and  paupers.  ^hite  population  can  support.  . 

I  -i  lu-  ^^^°  receiving  a  sqiiare  deal  r  jh^t  they  are  so  colonized  that  everv 

^^^^    commission    mvestigate     the  ^j^.pie  law  of  sanitation  is  violated. 

,-.  That,    if   thev   wanted   to   help   themi 

S:=a       ^'rf-    ^'^""f^'   htsMh    officer    of  selves  they  could  not  do  it,  and,  there^ 

<f^Nv^55^*i°''**'^i!i^y^^*"*y",?'^'^y^^'*^  ^ore,    all    the    sanitarv    laws   you    could 

^^^:Z:':(  5;**Al'n  %S!tc  t?:^  P-s  wouW  „ot  hdp  the  situation. 

^^sodaiion,  in  Jacksonville  last  December.  This   is  but  the   sanitary   side  of  the 

-    ^rt  of  his  address  is  given  here  i  by  per-  situation.     This   commission   would   un- 

"^^   ssion.  earth   the   producing  causes   of  the  ab- 


normal number  of  criminals  furnished 
by  the  Negro  race.  It  would  demonstrate 
beyond  doubt  that  there  is  a  contamina- 
tion of  the  white  race  by  the  Negro 
race  and  this  contamination  is  both  phy- 
sical and  moral. 

It  is  an  imperative  necessity  that  the 
city  enact  building  laws  which  will  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  uninhabitable 
houses  so  constructed  that  the  only  idea 
appears  to  be  the  revenue  to  be  ob- 
tained from  their  rental.  These  houses 
are  built  with  cunning  ingenuity,  getting 
as  many  buildings  as  possible  into  the 
smallest  area  of  ground.  From  a  sani- 
tary standpoint  this  is  the  worst  prob- 
lem we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  city  of 
Savannah.     . 

There  are  5,000  or  more  Negroes  in 
this  city  who  are  parasites  and  their  re- 
moval would  lower  the  death-rate  and 
reduce  crime.  Therefore,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  some  remedy  be  applied  by 
enacting  building  laws  preventing  the 
congestion  of  Negroes  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  depredating  class.     . 

There  is  in  Savannah  another  condition 
which  is  interesting  to  the  sanitary  ob- 
server. I  refer  to  a  section  of  the  city 
where  dwell  two  races  of  people  differ- 
ing widely  in  every  respect  save  one 
thing,  which  they  possess  in  common — 
their  dirt.  A  narrow  street  divides  these 
people,  the  Russian  Jew  from  the  Negro. 
The  first  named  have  the  lowest  death 
rate  of  the  city,  while  the  death  rate  of 
the  other  is  five  times  as  great  as  that 
of  his  neighbor.  The  one,  the  hardiest 
race  of  city  dwellers  in  the  whole  world, 
the  other  but  a  comparatively  short  time 
from  the  jungle. 

The  Negro  is  going  ahead  in  spite  of 
our  neglect  of  him.  He  is  a  good  work- 
man and  finds  employment,  whether  as 
carpenter,  painter,  or  any  of  the  other 
trades.  While  pneumonia  and  tubercu- 
losis are  his  greatest  foes,  he  has  what 
appears  to  be  a  partial  immunity  to  cer- 
tain diseases  not  possessed  by  the  white 
race,  namely,  two  diseases  of  childhood. 
— diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  For  some 
years  it  was  my  opinion  that  these  two 
diseases  were  existing  among  them,  un- 
known to  the  Health  Department.  Witli 
the  close  contact  of  the  two  races  these 
diseases  could  not  fail  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  white  race  if  they  existed  uncon 
trolled  among  the  Negroes. 

I  would  here  make  public  acknowledg- 
ment that,  after  twenty-five  years  ot 
close  contact  with  the  Negro  race  I  have 
seen  a  wonderful  improvement  in  him 
as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  An  exem- 
plification of  this  is  but  to  tell  you  that 
the  concealment  of  transmissible  disease 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  say  with  some 
pride,  no  Negro  patient  ever  leaves  our 
smallpox  hospital  who  will  not  report 
that  disease  to  the    Health    Department. 

I  say  it  to  you  that  if  you  wish  to  keej 
pace  with  modern  sanitation  Rfive  the 
Negro  a   square  deal. 


J 


The  Surrey,  April  17.  I9IS 
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EW  YORK  CITY'S  VIGOROUS  STAND  AGAINST  FAKES 
AND  QUACKERY 


Years  of  investigation  in 
New  York  city  are  culminating  in  open 
and  vigorous  efforts  against  quack  medi- 
cal practitioners  and  fraudulent  adver- 
Tising  of  all  kinds.  A  series  of  articles 
'>n  patent  medicine  frauds  has  begun  in 
Harper's  Weekly.  The  Tribune's  first 
publicity  campaign  on  local  fakers,  is 
over  and  ila  second,  concerned  with 
traudulent  advertising,  is  well  under 
way.  The  little  paper,  Unser  Gesund, 
continues  its  warning  against  East  Side 
"cures"  for  venerea!  disease,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  not  only  extends  aid 
to  the  victims  of  quacks,  but  also  en- 
deavors to  prevent  victimization.  The 
'lepartment  has  in  late  years  dealt  exten- 
sively with  cases  of  venereal  disease. 

One  investigation,  that  of  pushcart 
peddlers,  showed  8  per  cent  of  syphilitic 
infections.  Over  ten  thousand  routine 
VVasserman  tests  were  made  last  year. 
Of  these,  40  per  cent  showed  positive 
reaction;  that  is,  the  presence  of  syphi- 
lis. Such  widespread  infection  has  been 
,1    well-used   opportunity    for    quackery. 

In  the  municipal  buiiding,  the  depart- 
ment has  an  exhibit  of  posters  of  patent 
medicine  frauds,  which  has  attracted 
much  interest.  Its  lateSt  action  is  the 
order  from  Commissioner  Goldwater 
that  no  proprietary  or  patent  medicines 
may  be  "held,  offered  tor  sale,  sold,  or 
given  away,"  unless  either  the  ingredi- 
ents of  such  an  article  are  registered  in 
the  Department  of  Health  or  else  "legi- 
bly set  forth  in  English,  on  the  outside 
of  each  bottle,  box,  or  package." 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
has  actively  co-operated  with  various 
civic  and  health  agencies  in  supporting 
measures  "to  protect  health  and  to  dis- 
countenance the  practice  of  dishonest 
physicians  and  the  sale  of  harmful 
drugs." 

In  its  daily  articles  during  December 
the  New  York  Tribune  touched  upon 
numerous  consumption,  headache,  and 
other  "cures."  To  the  original  data 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Health  and 
other  agencies,  the  paper's  representa- 
tive added  bis  own  experience,  going, 
like  his  confreres  in  Chicago  last  year. 
lo  some  of  these  advertisers  of  "cures" 
as  a  patient,  to  many  of  their  victims, 
and  to  the  hospitals  where  society  is 
paying  the  price  of  its  earlier  neglect 
by  now  having  to  care  for  the  ignorant 
who  are  paying  the  price  of  their  igno- 
rance. The  Tribune  told  of  many  a 
tragedy  traceable  to  Pulmonol,  Eck- 
man's  Alterative,  Hoff's  "cure."  and  the 
alcoholic  stimulus  of  Peruna,  Duffy,  and 
other  "'tonics." 

Throughout  the  series,  emphasis  was 
taid  on  the  need  of  legislation — not  only 
such  local  rulings  as  that  of  Commis- 
sioner Goldwater.  just  meniioned,  but 
national  legislation  which,  like  that  in 
the  Philippines,  shall  effectively  check 
rhe  illegitimate  profits  of  patent  medi- 
■•ine  makers. 

The  Tribune  has  undertaken,  how- 
■  ver.  not  only  to  drive  New  York  fakers 
out  into  the  open,  but  so  to  guard  its 
iwn  advertising  columns  that  it  can 
guarantee  its  readers  against  loss  from 
inv  advertisements  in  its  pages.  This 
^■rnnd  part  of  its  Campaign   is  in   the 


vigorous  hands  of  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  who  is  writing  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  less  considered  aspects  of 
advertising. 

"The  prime  purpose  of  this  series," 
says  Mr.  Adams,  "is  to  instruct  the  pub- 
lic in  the  matter  of  improper  advertis- 
ing of  al!  kinds  with  the  view  of  pro- 
tecting it  against  being  swindled.  As 
medical  advertising  is  the  most  danger- 
ously fraudulent,  it  naturally  comes  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  ray  attention." 

Speaking  of  this  campaign  and  guar- 
anty, the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  says: 

"Should  newspapers  over  the  country, 
generally,  take  this  stand,  it  would 
sound  the  death  knel!  of  the  fraudulent 
'patent  mcdiciiie'  industry.  Imagine,  if 
possible,  a  newspaper  guaranteeing  its 
readers  against  loss  from  taking  'Pul- 
monol' or  'Eckman's  Alterative'  for 
consumption,  from  taking  'Swamp  Root' 
or  'Doan's  Kidney  Pills'  for  Bright's 
disease  .  .  .  from  taking  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  wickedly  exploited 
cures  for  cancer — imagine  a  newspaper 
that  guaranteed  its  readers  against  'loss 
or  dissatisfaction,'  carrying  such  adver- 
tisements !'  Yet,  as  a  moral  principle, 
the  new  standard  set  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  while  so  far  in  advance  of  the 

Courletv  MoU'rn  Hoipilal 


FIRST  NUKSES  GRADUATED  IN  THE 
PKILlPFINbS 

A  report  from  the  Bureau  of 
Health,  Phlippine  Islands,  comments 
on  the  increasing  value  of  Filipino 
nurses  as  assistants  to  provincial 
health  officers.  They  manage  the 
Gota  de  Leche,  or  milk-station  lecture 
on  sanitary  matters,  and  give  demon- 
strations of  infant  hygiene. 

Public  health  nurses  are  now  on 
duty  in  Cebu  and  Samar.  New  ap- 
pointments are  to  be  made  to  Manila 
and  other  important  places. 


procession,  is  merely  one  of  simple,  ele- 
mental honesty.  It  is  the  stand  that  u 
taken  by  every  honest  man  in  businesi 
.  .  We  believe  that,  before  the  prcs^ 
ent  decade  has  passed,  the  position  taker 
by  the  Tribune  will  be  accepted  as  i 
matter  of  course  by  the  majority  of  dt 
newspapers   throughout    the  coun 


lAGNOSING  A  NATION:  PUBLIC 
MBALTH  SBRVICB  REPORT 


iry. 
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In  a  series  of  five  articles,  i. 
prepared  especially  for  this  departmcir 
by  officers  of  the  United  States  PubU 
Health  Service,  certain  aspects  of  Ih 
federal  government's  activity  in  tt- 
health  field  have  been  described  the  pav 
vear  in  The  Survey  for  October  !■' 
.Vovember  28,  1914;  January  23,  aL; 
February  27,  1915. 

As  an  epilogue  to  this  series,  mentioi 
may  be  made  of  the  important  official  r< 
port  for  1914  of  Surgeon-general  Bim 
which  discusses  briefly  the  year's  wor. 
in  scientific  research,  quarantine,  saii< 
tary  surveys  and  statistics,  marine  ho- 
pital  and  relief,  personnel,  and  publio 
tions. 

Officers  of  the  service  who  hav- 
studied  malaria,  especially,  state  that  : 
is  usually  failure  to  recognize  the  ri 
lalLon  between  this  disease  and  unsan. 
tary  conditions,  to  guard  milk  and  waie 
supplies,  and  to  provide  and  cnforci 
suitable  health  laws,  that  has  mact 
malaria  so  acute  a  problem  in  man> 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  betr 
(heir  experience,  however,  that  "wher 
such  conditions  and  the  measures  nece'- 
sary  to  control  them  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  local  oflicials,  and  othen 
directly  concerned,  prompt  action  in  > 
large  majority  of  cases  immediately  fol 
lows." 

Pellagra  investigation  has  centertf" 
especially  at  places  that  gave  opportun 
ity  for  special  study  of  the  causes,  raani 
testations,  and  dietary  treatment  of  thi^ 
disease.  Research  will  be  continW 
during  the  present  year. 

Trachoma  investigations  carried  oi. 
especially  among  school  children,  and  it 
certain  mining  regions  of  the  Soutli 
have  resulted  in  some  interesting  dis- 
coveries. Contrary  to  general  imprcj- 
sion,  Negroes,  though  not  immune,  art 
found  much  less  widely  infected  &K 
are  white  people.  Also,  the  foreign  dt 
mcnt  is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  prob^ 
lem.  Trachoma  seems  essentially  a  dis^ 
ease  of  the  native  population. 

Among  miners,  trachoma  seems  to  he 
due  to  locality  rather  than  to  conditions 
in  the  industry,  though  the  drifting  oi 
miners  from  place  to  place  is  an  it» 
portant  consideration  in  the  spread  n- 
m  feet  ion. 

The  investigators  recommend  system 
atic  examination  of  school  children,  ex 
elusion  of  infected  children  from  schoo' 
employment  of  school  nurses,  free  sp» 
ciai  trachoma  hospitals,  co-operation  c 
mining  companies,  better  sanitary  eond 
tions,  and  thorough  education  on  \V- 
subject  in  infected  regions. 

Tuberculosis;  typhoid;  occupation)' 
diseases;  some  local  outbreaks  of  small 
pox;  and  sanitation  in  rural  district- 
schools  and  railroads,  are  among  otht' 
important  matters  included  in  this  re 
port.     Laboratory  results  are  stated  k> 
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e  utterly  condemned  the  widely  ex- 
ited Friedmann  treatment  for  tuber- 
3sis,  and  to  withhold  for  the  present 

approval  of  the  claims  of  the  Drs. 

Ruck, 
'he    important  and  too   little  known 
k    of    the    Hygienic    Laboratory    is 
fly   told;  also  the  maritime,  insular, 

foreign  quarantine  system,  and  the 
:ial  precautionary  measures  against 
:ue. 

Lirg^eon-General  Blue  indicates  as  the 
lediate  needs  of  the  Public  Health 
■rice  increased  personnel  and  appro- 
tion  for  both  scientific  and  clerical 
k ;  an  additional  building  and  equip- 
t  for  the  Hygienic  Laboratory;  and 
ns  of  meeting  the  demand  for  litera- 

on  health  subjects,  a  demand  which 
j^reatly    increased  beyond  the  pres- 
means  of  supply. 

■^HB     QUEST    OF    HEALTH    BY 
CONSUMPTIVES 

One  special  investigation  by 
federal    Public  Health  Service  dur- 
1914   briefly  summarized  in  the  re- 
:  of  Surgeon-General  Blue  [see  page 
aimed     to    determine    the    extent 
irhich  and  the  direction  in  which  per- 
5    suffering    from    tuberculosis    mi- 
ted  in  quest  of  health;  the  eiffect  of 
1  travel      on     the     sick  themselves; 
r  living:  conditions  in  their  new  sur- 
adings;    relation     to     the  health  of 
r    fellow-travelers   and    to    railroad 
tloyes;    ajid     their     relation     to  the 
itary.  social  and  economic  status  of 
communities  they  entered, 
he    government    investigators    found 
a  large  majority  of  sufferers  from 
irculosis  sought  southern  California, 
as  and  New  Mexico.    A  much  small- 
lumber    than   formerly  remained   in 
th    and    South    Carolina.     This   de- 
se  seems  due  to  the  successful  east- 
sanatoriums  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
tourists   rather  than  health-seekers 
frequenting  the  more  desirable  lo- 
Dns  in  these  states  and  that  accom- 
ations  for  the  tuberculous  are  there- 
no  long^er  available, 
he  effect    of    traveling    on    the  pa- 
ts themselves  is  often  unfavorable, 
n  conservative  estimates  of  the  pcr- 
age    of      deaths     from   tuberculosis 
I  in   one    year  after  arrival  seem  to 
cate   that    many  persons  leave  their 
es    for   these  distant  health   resorts 
?r    conditions    most    unsuitable    for 
I  traveling. 

he  living  conditions  of  these  people 
heir  new  surroundings  vary,  of 
fsc.  with  the  different  localities  and 
i  the  financial  resources  of  the  pa- 
ll. Many  flourishing  communities 
valuable  enterprises,  especially  in 
fcem  California,  are  due  to  reco ver- 
ses who  settle    in    the  better  cli- 

it  the  problem  of  indigent  consump- 
is  a  grave  one,  especially  in  Texas 
I  New  Mexico.  Not  only  is  this  class 
rain  on  the  charitable  resources  of 
jcountry,  but  it  is  the  most  danger- 
jbecause  apt  to  be  less  well-instruct- 
id  less  careful  in  personal  habits 
rell  as  necessarily  occupying  less 
try  rooms  and  houses  in  crowded 
Its. 

no   region  investigated  could  ade- 
evidence  be   found  that  tubercu- 


losis was  extended  by  the  migration  of 
tuberculous  people.  Even  in  the  South- 
west, where  the  Mexican  population  is 
ravaged  by  tuberculosis,  the  disease  is 
rare  among  the  white  American  popu- 
lation; and  it  seems  possible  to  show 
with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  coming  of 
tuberculous  invalids  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  Mexican  population. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  in  the 
communities,  into  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  far  advanced  and  hopeless  cases 
without  means  to  support  and  protect 
themselves  properly  have  entered,  public 
health  has  suffered ;  but  active  measures, 
such  as  are  taken  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 
mean  practical  protection  for  the  com- 
mimity. 


A 


STUDY  OF  THE   NBGRO   ELB- 
MBNT  IN  THE  CENSUS 


Mortality  among  Negroes, 
apart  from  other  colored  races  in  this 
country,  will  be  shown  in  a  forthcoming 
census  bulletin.  Heretofore  the  term 
'colored  population'*  has  included  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Indians  and  other  non- 
whites. 

Data  on  this  subject  will  be  shown  for 
the  entire  registration  area  of  the  United 
States,  for  registration  states,  and  for 
cities  having  a  Negro  population  of  more 
than  2,500,  for  which  comparable  data 
are  available  for  1900. 

The  figures  show  that  the  death-rates 
for  each  race  are  higher  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North;  and  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  decrease  in  the  death-rate 
of  Negroes  somewhat  more  than  in  that 
of  whites.  Deaths  among  Negroes  are 
relatively  more  numerous  from  a  few 
diseases,  especially  malaria,  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  pneumonia  and  whooping- 
cough;  but  the  distribution  is  less  wide 
than  among  whites. 

Whether  this  decrease  in  mortality 
among  Negroes  in  1910  as  compared 
with  1900  was  due  to  permanent  causes, 
such  as  improved  housing  conditions, 
better  medical  attention,  and  in  general 
improved  sanitary  conditions,  and  not  to 
the  absence  of  epidemics,  is  an  impor- 
tant and  interesting  question.  Accord- 
ing to  the  bulletin,  one  factor  which  has 
caused  this  decrease  in  the  death-rate, 
is  the  increase  in  home  ownership 
among  the  Negro  population. 

EGRO  HEALTH  CONFERENCE 
IN  BALTIMORE 


N 


A      HEALTH      CONFERENCE,      COn 

ducted  by  the  committee  on  public  in- 
struction. Medical  and  Chirurgical  Fac- 
ulty of  Maryland,  was  held  March  24-26 
for  the  colored  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

This  was  the  first  concerted  effort  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  and  it  proved  a 
remarkable  success.  The  auditorium  of 
Bethel  church,  seating  fully  2,000  per- 
sons, was  packed  to  the  doors;  and  on 
the  first  night,  an  overflow  meeting  was 
in  the  chapel.  This  is  double  the  at- 
tendance at  similar  conferences  for  white 
people. 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  conference 
was  on  the  necessity  for  hospital  care 
of  Negroes  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 
Maryland  spends  $^,000  annually  for 
white  tuberculosis  victims,  but  has  only 
fiftv  beds  for  Negroes. 

The  exhibit  of  public  health  material 


and  the  moving-pictures  attracted  much 
attention.  Films  were  provided  by  the 
faculty  and  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis. 

STRIKING  REPORTS  OP  TYPHOID 
••CARRIfcRS" 

There  have  been  numerous  re- 
ports in  medical  journals  recently  con- 
cerning epidemics  of  typhoid  fever 
caused  by  bacillus  carriers.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  .'Health  Department 
traced  the  infection  of  forty  students  of 
Lehigh  University  to  a  kitchen  employe. 
The  health  officer  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
reports  a  widespread  epidemic  caused  by 
one  man  who  had  recently  recovered 
from  typhoid  fever.  He  was  employed 
on  the  iarm  of  a  dairyman  and  helped 
in  the  milking.  In  September,  1914, 
twelve  cases  developed  on  the  route  sup- 
plied by  this  dairy.  He  changed  his 
employment  and  began  to  work  for  an- 
other dairyman,  milking  cows.  In  No- 
vember, thirty-four  cases  appeared  along 
the  new  route.  *  The  man  was  proved  to 
be  a  carrier. 

The  most  striking  story  comes  from 
California.  An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fev- 
er, involving  no  less  than  ninety-three 
persons,  was  traced  to  a  single  carrier 
who  helped  prepare  a  church  supper 
Here  the  vehicle  of  infection  was  not. 
as  might  be  supposed,  the  raw  salad, 
but  cooked  food,  a  dish  of  Spanish  spa- 
ghetti. It  was  shown  that  this  dish  was 
first  handled,  then  left  to  stand  awhile, 
then  baked  and  finally  heated  slightly  be- 
fore it  was  served. 

In  the  California  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory the  whole  procedure  was  repeated, 
cultures  of  typhoid  bacilli  being  used 
to  inoculate  the  food,  and  it  was  found 
that  in  baking  the  spaghetti,  the  heat 
was  sufficient  to  sterilize  only  the  sur- 
face of  the  dish;  in  the  center  it  simph 
incubated  the  bacteria  and  allowed  them 
to  increase  enormously. 

AIDING  THB  T.  B.  CAMPAIGN 

A  distinctive  and  valuable  piece  of  work 
was  done  by  the  Detroit  News  when  it  re- 
printed and  distributed  free  of  charge,  on 
application,  the  series  of  articles  on  tuber- 
culosis which  ran  for  some  time  in  its 
pages.  These  articles  were  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  explicit  and  cautionary, 
without  being  sensational.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  were:  What  is  Tubercu- 
losis; Where  Does  Tuberculosis  Come 
From ;  The  Law  and  the  Consumptive ;  The 
Sanatorium  as  a  School  Room,  and  On  the 
Trail  of  the  Germ. 

WHEN  LISTER  WORKED 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  world 
had  Sir  Joseph  Lister's  eighty-five  year? 
begun  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  than 
they  did.  But  the  date,  1718,  mentioned 
in  The  Survey  of  March  13,  was  not 
decreed  by  fate ;  only  picked  up  from  the 
line  below  it.  Lister  was  bom  in  1827. 
he  read  his  first  paper  on  antiseptic  surg- 
ery in  1867,  was  knighted  in  1883,  and 
died  in  1912.        

A  recent  Paris  letter  to  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  says 
that  President  Faure  of  France  has  sign- 
ed a  decree  making  permanent  the  pro- 
hibition against  selling  absinthe^  and 
similar  drinks  to  the  army.  The  original 
decree,  issued  last  August,  was  limited 
to  the  duration  of  the  war. 


small  retail  shops  by  the  Jewish  Aiii 
Society  of  Chicago. 

The  results,  as  reported  by  Samuel 
Lcff,  executive  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Pederaled  Orthodox  Jewish  Charities, 
are  that  70  per  cent  of  them  have  again 
liecome  self-supporting,  the  health  of  the 
men  has  improved,  the  social  condition 
of  the  family  has  been  bettered,  the 
change  from  dependence  on  relief  funds 
to  self-supporl  has  proved  a  markcil 
mental  and  moral  tonic  and  the  society 
has  saved  relief  expendiiures  estimated 
at  $14,832.90.  Only  11  of  the  40  men 
had  had  previous  business  experience. 

The  test  in  choosing  them  was,  beyon<l 
the  fact  that  they  were  heads  of  fam- 
ilies and  were  dependent,  through  phy- 
lical  condition.  Eighleen  were  tubercu- 
lous, 5  had  insufficient  earnings  and  the 
iithcrs  had  various  physical  handicaps. 
■iuch  as  partial  blindness,  loss  of  one  leg. 
.ind  rheumatism.  There  was  no  definite 
indication  that  any  of  Ihem  would  cease 
'.o  need  relief  for  a  long  lime  to  come. 

One  family  had  been  dependent  for  17 
vears.  and  the  total  for  the  40  was  80 
vi'ar.s,  or  an  average  of  2  years  each. 
kflicf  had  totaled  $11,592,80,  an  average 
of  $.1.^1.30  per  family.  They  were  large 
laniilits,  averaging  6  persons  including 
rhc  frither  and  mother,  and  of  the  166 
children  only  30  were  of  wage-earning 
ICC  iiid  able  to  contribute  to  the  family 

Thirteen  of  the  men  had  been  tailors. 
.^  ^luiemnkers,  4  peddler.'t.  ami  the  others 
were  scallcred  ihrongh  a  wide  range  of 
"ccn|>ati<iiis.  The  shops  for  which  capi- 
tal was  loaned  them  covered  almost  as 
ureal  a  varieiy.  There  were  U  gro- 
— .;».     10   candy    stores.   4    shoe-repair- 


the  former  owner  to  the  new  one  and 
takes  from  the  latter  a  demand  note  for 
the  total  investment  which  is  cancelled 
when  the  loan  is  repaid.  No  interest  or 
share  in  profits  is  exacted.  In  two  years, 
2  families  have  entirely  repaid  their 
loans,  and  19  have  done  so  in  pari.  The 
total  repayments  are  $991,    Thus  for  re- 
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ihf  New  V..rk  Sun,  called  ,.  ^.. 
(iii.rne  and  the  Dragon.  F.  P.  A., 
ilii-  Trihiiiic's  culumnisi.  writing  on 
.\|>ril  l-ofil'i  Day  of  the  King's  total 
ahsliiience  pledge,  suggested  as  mod- 
ern versions  St,  George  and  the 
i'lagon,  or  St.  George  on  the  Wagon. 


lines  so  that  the  ranks  of  the  depea 
can  be  depleted  to  their  very  miniiD: 

TBRSBY'S  SMALL   LBGISLATI 
GAINS— By  Adolph  Roeiler 


Although  the  New  Jersey  1 
islature  has  contributed  but  little  :a 
cial  welfare  thus  far,  it  may  be  said 
the  failure  to  accomplish  results  a 
confined  to  social  welfare.  Becau> 
usual  there  were  too  many  \nt 
handle,  1,197  being  the  quota  for 
year,  and  the  legislators,  for  tbtj 
time  in  several  years,  faced  « 
items  of  far-reaching  importance 
meager  results  could  be  expected 

The  important  legislation  confrf 
Jersey  law  makers  this  year  wer 
Morris  Canal  situation,  which  bai 
acute  ever  since  the  session  openfl 
five  amendments  (o  the  constil 
four  of  them  being  radical  and 
mental;  and  the  economy  and  eii 
bills  in  which  the  state  is  trying  3 
line  a  substitute  for  the  old  f>i 
"machine  method"  of  doing  thing 

Despite  these  handicaps. 
workers  in  the  state  have  reason 
grateful  for  the  achievement  of 
things.  The  first  is  the  creation 
Committee  on  Social  Welfare 
Mouse  of  Assembly,  and  the  add; 
this  factor  to  one  of  the  commi: 
the  Senate,  which  is  now  name*! 
Industry  and  Social  Welfare. 

The  second  point  of  actual  so* 
tainment  is  the  bill  passed  b 
houses  and  signed  by  the  goven 
the  very  first  day  of  the  session, 
which  all  hills  and  incidental  lin^ 
concerning  pending  legislation  ar 

Tnr  SnBT**.  ApMl 
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lied   to    anyone     paying     $10  for  the 

vice.      This  service  had  been  handled 

private  enterprise,  and  for  a  number 

years    cost     $60,     putting  it  ont  of 

ch      of     many    welfare    organizations. 

s    service    of   the  People's  Legislative 

-eau.  wrhich  furnishes  data  as  to  hear- 

s.     location  of  bills  in  committee  and 

^r    information  is  also  available. 

"he     third     point   is   the    requirement 

:       the      lawmaker,    while    writing    his 

in    the   old  style  Latinized  English,  ts 

asked    to  give  at  the  end  of  it  a 

ement    in     plain   Anglo    Saxon  as  to 

lX      the     bill    means.      Only    one    who 

xvrestled    with   the  obsolete   phrase- 

Sy    of    our  legal  language  appreciates 

Teliet     experienced   in    skipping   the 

and    reading  simply  the  "statement." 

~otir    measures  are  on  the  program  of 

xvelfare  workers  for  the  present  ses- 

1    and    all   save  one  seem  to  be  in  line 

favorable  action. 

'  irst,    is  the  cFfort  now  being  made  to 

the    state  use  convict  labor  plan  into 

aal    working  order.  It  has  been  on  the 

Its    £or  three  years,  but  several  agen- 

Via.ve    antagonized   it,   chief   among 

n    the    political  machine  and  the  em- 

-er  of  contract  labor.    This  will  prob- 

be     remedied    however,  before    the 

'  fslature  adjourns,  and  the  establish- 

<  of    several  more  prison  camps  and 


the  employment  of  prison  labor  in  vari- 
ous ways  outdoors  seem  probable. 

Second,  is  the  passage  of  the  "eco- 
nomy and  efficiency"  bills.  There  are 
eight  of  these  and  they  combine  a  lot 
of  cumbersome  commission  work  under 
several  heads,  an  effort  which  will  tend 
quite  definitely  toward  creating  order 
in  a  rather  chaotic  condition  of  social 
welfare  work,  thus  far  in  evidence. 

Third,  is  the  passing  of  the  home  rule 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  If  this 
carries,  and  it  looks  a  little  as  though 
it  might,  Trenton  will  be  eliminated  as 
a  factor  in  local  legislation  and  matters 
of  social  welfare  entirely  local  in  nature 
wilt  be  open  to  local  adjustment. 

Fourth,  is  local  option  for  which  a 
campaign  has  been  energetically  and  en- 
thusiastically condacied.  It  is  this  fea- 
ture of  the  campaign  that  makes  one  feel 
that  Ihe  same  difficulty  attends  this  as 
will  attend  the  full  crew  agitation  by 
the  railroads. 

Local  option  failed  of  passage  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  44  to  13,  and  there 
was  no  uncertain  ring  about  the  vote. 
The  men  "stood  up  to  be  counted"  and 
stood  by  their  vote  in  what  even  those 
who  differ  with  them  in  opinion  and  pos- 
sibly in  purpose  must  admit  was  a  man- 


iHB  MISSOURI  LEGISLATURB'S 

FRuiTLbbS  s^^slo^~ 

By  Holer  N.  Baldwin 

More  meageb  results  in  social 
legislation  than  have  been  obtained  for 
years  characterized  the  session  of  the 
Missouri  Legislature  just  closed. 

Of  the  fifteen  items  in  the  program 
of  the  State  Committee  for  Social  Leg- 
islation, representing  the  united  social 
forces  of  the  state,  only  four  were  pui 
through :  the  bills  allowing  cities  of 
over  5,000  inhabitants  to  appoint 
women  as  police  officers,  and  permit- 
ting public  school  buildings  throughout 
the  state  to  be  used  as  social  centers; 
appropriations  for  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  on  it  by  law,  and 
■  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  colony 
for  the  feebleminded  at  Marshall, 
which  houses  about  500  and  has  a  wait- 
ing list  of  1,540. 

The  Legislature  made  some  progress 
toward  abolishing  the  convict  contract 
labor  system  in  the  state  penitentiary 
(the  largest  in  the  world)  by  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  state-owned  industries  for  state  use. 

The  appointment  of  a  state  commis- 
sion for  the  blind  was  also  authorized, 
and  the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding pensions  for  the  blind  was  again 
submitted  to  the  people.  Another  act 
permits  counties  to  employ  trained 
nurses  to  prevent  tuberculosis. 

Among  the  important  bills  on  the 
state  committee's  program  which  failed 
of  passage  was  a  state-wide  juvenile 
court  act.  extending  the  juvenile  court 
to  all  counties  instead  of  restricting  it 
to  the  six  largest  as  at  present;  a  bill 
establishing  county  boards  of  public 
welfare  in  evtry  county  to  have  direc- 
tion of  all  county  charitable  and  correc- 
tional work;  a  «tate-wide  mothers'  pul- 
sions act;  bills  to  knock  out  the  spoils 
system  in  the  administration  of  state 
institutions;  to  protect  illegitimate  chil- 
dren by  the  enactment  of  a  bastardy 
act;  to  prohibit  common-law  marriages; 
to  abolish  houses  of  prostitution  by  an 
injunction  and  abatement  act;  and  the 
reform  of  the  entire  code  of  civil  and 
criminal  procedure  recommended  by  a 
special  commission. 

Furthermore,  the  Legislature  failed 
to  enact  any  of  the  proposed  labor  leg- 
islation, including  the  creation  of  a 
state  industrial  commission,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  fee  system  in  the  office  of 
the  state  factory  inspector,  a  work- 
men's compensation  act  and  a  minimum 
wage  for  women.  It  declined  to  sub- 
mit to  the  people  the  question  of  calling 
a  constitutional  convention. 

The  reasons  why  the  Legislature 
yielded  so  little  to  the  people  of  Missouri 
are  to  be  found  in  the  short  session  of 
70  days  and  the  enormous  number  of 
bills  introduced  (over  1,700,  the  lack  of 
organized  leadership,  the  pre.sence  of  a 
strong  corporation  lobby  particularly  in- 
terested in  increasing  railroad  rates,  and 
the  ever-present  wet-and-dry  issue.  No 
so-called  dry  legislation  was  passed. 

There  is  a  general   feeling  of  disap- 

? ointment  throughout  the  state  at  the 
ailure  of  the  Legislature  to  measure  up 
lo  exceptional  opportunities. 
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THB  CLARION 

By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company.  417  pp.  Price 
$1.35;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.47. 

Quacks  may  quake 
when  Samuel  Hop- 
kins Adams  takes  his 
pen  in  hand.  He  has 
put  all  the  twists  and 
turns  of  patent  medi- 
cine vending  into 
lively  and  readable  fic- 
tion, which  any  pub- 
lic library  will  con- 
fess makes  up  three- 
J[uarters  of  its  circu- 
ation.  And  he  has 
:ut  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
n  showing  how  quackery  depends  upon 
tdvertising.  Nostrums  are  compounded 
*f  printers'  ink.  If  all  newspapers 
hould  refuse  medical  advertising,  as  a 
ew  conscientious  papers  have  done,  the 
aedicine  men  would  experience  some 
»f  the  heartburn,  nausea,  shooting  pains 
n  the  side  and  back,  and  other  dread- 
'ol  symptoms  with  which  they  have 
nade  us  all  so  familiar  next  to  straight 
cading  matter. 

The  story  deals  with  an  itin^fant  ven- 
jor  of  cancer  cures  at  country  comers. 
*umed  advertiser,  he  became  one  of 
|ie  financial  magnates  of  a  sizable  city. 
*o  the  fresh  eyes  of  his  son,  just  home 
rom  college,  his  factory  seemed  to  con- 
ist  of  shoals  of  girls  typewriting  form 
itters  to  inquiring  sufferers,  an  adver- 
sing  department  into  which  the  pro- 
rietor  put  almost  his  entire  time  and 
'icrgy*  and  a  small  back  room  in  which 
bscurc  workmen  brewed  the  "cure." 
lie  stuff  itself  tasted  to  him  like  spiced 
liiskey-  His  father  boasted  that  his 
iole  success  rested  on  the  bent  shoul- 
*rs  of  "Old  Lame  Bay,"  who  suffered 
y'li  tortures  from  several  of  the  most 
^nimon  ailments  of  mankind. 
In  a  fit  of  generous  anger,  the  son 
>Ught  a  failing  newspaper  which  had 
tacked  his  father  as  a  fake.  His  at- 
>iipt  to  build  it  up  as  a  force  for  truth 
td  plain  dealing  drove  away  his  ad- 
-tisers,  made  him  an  outcast  from 
rood^  society,  and  led  inevitably  to 
break  with  his  father.  Two  especial- 
hard  decisions  were  forced  on  him. 
girl  shot  at  the  old  quack  and  then 
»mmittcd  suicide.  She  was  in  bitter 
ight  through  trust  in  the  father's  pills 
»r  women.  Should  he  publish  the 
ory?    He  did. 

The  other  decision  had  to  do  with  an 

ndemic  that  had   spread  under  cover 

conniving  politicians  and  dumb  news- 

pcrs.    The  Clarion  printed  the  news 

it,  followed  day  by  day  with  pictures 

the  owners  of  the  tenements  which 

.  ased   it.    One    night  the  city  editor 

:  «ught  him  the  picture  of  his  fiancee, 

-  0  had  inherited  one  of  the  tenements, 

^  asked  what  he  should  do  about  it. 


Paotoriet  from 

the 
Inside  end  Out 


After  a  moment's  hesitation— "Run  it," 
was  the  answer. 

Mr.  Adams  has  hopes  for  the  news- 
papers. Most  of  the  men  who  write 
them  are  square  and  have  ideals.  So 
have  some  of  the  owners,  and  public 
opinion  is  putting  ideals  into  others.  But 
the  quacks  seem  to  be  poisoned  with 
their  own  drugs. 

Over  and  above  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
novel  with  a  purpose  and  a  health  tract, 
The  Clarion  is  a  right  good  yam. 

Arthur  P.  Kellogg. 

THB  MODERN  FACTORY 

By  George  M.  Price,  M.  D.  John 
Wiley  and  Sons.  574  pp.  Price  $4; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $420. 

No  manufacturer 
planning  to  build  a 
new  plant  or  remodel 
an  old  one  should  fail 
to  consult  this  book 
which  endeavors  to 
present  ip  simple  and 
direct  style  the 
#2YS|  world's  knowledge  of 

|*["  factory    problems    as 

they  affect  the  healUi 
and  welfare  of  the 
employe.  The  chap- 
ter headings  very  well  indicate  the  con- 
tents : 

The  Factory,  Its  Rise,  Growth  and  In- 
fluence; The  Workplace;  Factory  Fires 
and  Their  Prevention;  Factory  Acci- 
dents and  Safety;  Light  and  Illumina- 
tion in  Factories;  Factory  Sanitation; 
Employers'  Welfare  Work;  Air  and 
Ventilation  in  Factories;  Industrial 
Dusts  and  Dusty  Trades;  Industrial 
Poisons,  Gases  and  Fumes;  and  Factory 
Legislation  and  Factory  Inspection. 

The  book  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  compilation,  from  European  as  well 
as  American  sources,  of  reliable  data 
on  t^ese  subjects  which  has  come  to  its 
author's  attention  in  years  of  study  of 
factory  problems.  It  also  contains, 
however,  many  original  contributions 
arising  out  of  his  experience  as  a  gen- 
eral medical  practitioner  for  twenty 
years  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
city,  as  sanitary  inspector  of  the  New 
York  Health  Department,  as  director  of 
investigations  for  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission,  as 
director  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control  of  the  Cloak  and  Suit  Industry, 
and  as  investigator  of  factory  inspection 
in  European  countries  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

In  addition  to  being  of  great  value  to 
manufacturers  who  desire  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  their  workers,  the  volume 
will  make  art  excellent  text-book  for 
courses  in  industrial  hygiene  and  a 
good  reference  book  for  general  courses 
in  labor  problems.  It  should  be  of 
great  value  to  labor  inspectors  and  fac- 
tory    inspection     departments.       Physi- 


cians, especially  those  who  practice  in 
industrial  communities,  may  consult  it 
with  profit.  Moreover,  because  of  its 
simplicity  of  statement  and  profuse  il- 
lustrations with  cuts  which  really  illus- 
trate, it  makes  pod  reading  for  all  per- 
sons who  are  mterested  in  social  wel- 
fare. 

The  book  does  not,  and  probably  is 
not  intended  to,  replace  the  more  com- 
plete treatises  on  the  various  subjects 
covered,  such  as  Freitag's  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Fire  Protection,  Oliver's  books 
on  occupational  diseases,  and  others. 
But  in  condensing  the  information  con- 
tained in  these  more  extensive  works 
and  bringing  it  together  in  a  single 
volume  Dr.  Price  has  performed  a  dis- 
tinct service.  Zenas  L.  Potter. 

AMERICAN  PAGBANTRY 

By  Ralph  Davol.  Davol  Publishing 
Co.  236  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $2.65. 

This  new  work  is 
the  first  which  even 
pretends  to  take  up 
American  pageantry 
in  a  formal  or  ex- 
haustive manner.  As 
a  pathfinder  Mr. 
Davol  deserves  a 
good  deal  of  credit. 
With  Mary  Masters 
Needham's  Folk  Fes- 
tivals ;  Esther  W. 
Bates     and     William 
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Orr's  Pageants  and  Pageantry,  Perci- 
val  Chubb's  Festivals  and  Plays,  and 
Anne  T.  Craig's  The  Dramatic  Festival, 
we  have  now  sufficient  material  to  give 
a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  the  materials 
and  methods  of  the  festival  and  pagean- 
try movement.  But  Mr.  Davol's  field 
has  hitherto  remained  practically  un- 
touched. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  pageants 
or  performances  called  pageants  have 
been  given  all  over  this  country.  Until 
the  American  Pageantry  Association  be- 
gan, during  the  current  year,  to  publish 
leaflets  on  the  various  phases  of  this 
important  art  development,  we  had  noth- 
ing which  might  be  regarded  as  authori- 
tative in  the  direction  of  classification 
and  definition.  And  the  task  of  gather- 
ing into  manageable  form  the  results  of 
our  varied  experiences  in  different  cities 
and  under  varying  conditions  is  one 
which  may  well  dismay  the  bravest. 

Mr.  Davol  enters  the  field  fearlessly, 
even  jauntily.  He  writes  frankly  as 
a  newspaper  man.  Though,  according 
to  his  chapter-headings  he  treats  the 
philosophy  of  his  subject,  discusses  it 
as  a  fine  art  and  as  a  factor  in  educa- 
tion, and  looks  at  it  from  the  sociolog- 
ist's point  of  view,  every  page  is  racy 
and  interesting,  even  if  a  good  many 
are  scientifically  premature  and  techni- 
cally unsatisfying. 
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Characteristic  in  every  way  of  our 
author's  method  is  his  definition:  'The 
true  pageant  is  an  idealized  community 
epic,  conceived  and  presented  dramati- 
cally and  simply  in  the  open  fields  and 
sunshine,  by  the  co-operative  effort  of 
creative  local  townspeople."  This  defin- 
ition ignores  at  once  the  numerous  suc- 
cessful pageants  which  have  been  given 
indoors  and  those  which  have  been  giv- 
en out-of-doors  at  night.  Mr.  Davol 
seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  assert  the 
place  of  pageantry  as  a  fine  art  by  belit- 
tling the  place  and  influence  of  the  pro- 
fessional stage  play.  In  general,  his 
treatment  of  the  playhouse  is  curiously 
distant  and  puritanical. 

The  practical  suggestions  with  regard 
to  such  matters  as  staging,  costuming, 
and  management  are,  for  the  most  part, 
excellent.  When  he  speaks  of  the  nec- 
essity of  enlisting  the  talents  and  re- 
sources of  all  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity and  when  he  suggests  various 
means  of  keeping  the  performances  sim- 
ple and  spontaneous,  he  has  every  ex- 
perienced pageant  worker  with  him. 
When  he  says,  however,  that  "anyone 
with  sound  horse-sense  and  capacity  for 
hard  work  may  be  a  master,"  he  is  evi- 
dently forgetting  his  own  contention 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  fine  art.  He  is, 
moreover,  forgetful  of  his  statement,  on 
a  succeeding  page,  that  "the  eye  of  the 
artist,  the  mind  of  the  poet,  the  ear  of 
the  musician,  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject." 

The  placing  of  the  size  of  the  guaran- 
tee fund  at  $2,000  is  surely  the  result 
of  connection  with  performances  in 
comparatively  small  communities.  The 
sum  of  $50,000  would  be  nearer  the 
mark  for  a  pageant  which  is  to  represent 
the  historv  of  any  of  our  larger  cities. 
But  after  all  subtractions  have  been 
made  this  book  remains  a  good  book 
and  an  interesting  one.  And  it  con- 
tains more  than  a  hundred  beautiful 
pictures  of  pageant  performances. 

William  E.  Bohn. 


THB  HISTORY  OF  THE  DWBLLING  HOUSB 
AND  ITS  FUTURE 

By  Robert  Ellis  Thompson.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  172  pp.  Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.09. 

LECTURES  ON  HOUSING 

By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  and  A.  C. 
Pigou.  The  Manchester  University 
Press.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  70 
pp.  Price  $.§);  by  mail  of  The  Sur- 
vey $.54. 

According  to  Dr. 
Thompson  the  home 
evolved  from  the  tree- 
house,  the  cave-dwell- 
ing and  the  hall.  The 
last  came  gradually  to 

®be  divided  by  parti- 
tions and  a  floor  into 
a  form  of  the  modern 
two-story  house. 
Throughout  the  ear- 
lier ages  the  house 
was  erected  for  the 
combined  purpose  of  shelter  and  de- 
fense. The  portion  of  the  volume  cov- 
ering this  period  is  an  interesting  blend 
of  archaeology  and  folk-lore.  The 
chapters  on  the  town-house  treat  more 
of  customs  and  sanitation  than  of  hous- 
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ing.  Aside  from  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  house  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  volume  is  its  prophecy  of 
what  the  home,  or  rather  the  equipment, 
of  the  future  will  be  like.  Healthful- 
ness  (note  that  it  comes  first),  comfort, 
adaptability  and  economy  of  labor  and 
time  will  be  the  characteristics  most 
sought.  The  vacuum  cleaner,  the  ele- 
vator, the  central  heating,  baking,  wash- 
ing, and  other  plants  will  relieve  much 
drudgery.  Itinerant  specialists  will  at 
set  times  appear  to  make  the  beds,  wash 
windows,  lay  the  table  and  perform 
other  non-eliminatable  and  non-central- 
izable  functions.  The  sewing-machine 
will  be  power-  instead  of  foot-pedaled, 
rather  than  eliminated.  The  mother  will 
be  left  more  free  to  educate  her  chil- 
dren and  perform  other  womanly  func- 
tions. 

There  should  have  been  added  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  these  outside 
functions  should  result.  Baking  has  al- 
ready been  centralized  except  for  those 
who  prefer  bread  to  unnourishing  baked 
meerschaum.  An  epistle  to  bakers 
should  be  added  as  an  appendix. 

The  book  has  a  distinct  value  as  in- 
citing a  desire  for  wide  reading  in  the 
field  of  archaeology.  Its  wealth  of  cita- 
tion, its  readable  nature  and  its  sin- 
cerity  make   it   an   attractive  evening's 

reading. 

*     *     * 

The  volume  Lec- 
tures on  Housing  con- 
tains the  Warburton 
Lectures  for  1914. 
Mr.  Rowntree  states 
that  two  or  three  mil- 
lion English  people 
live  in  slums  which 
fall  below  the  lowest 
requirements  as  to 
light,  space,  ventila- 
tion, warmth,  dryness 
and  water  supply. 
Sixty-five  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
laboring  people  live  in  small  houses 
with  a  dining-room,  a  scullery  and  two 
or  three  bedrooms,  generally  two.  For 
such  homes  the  people  pay  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth  of  their  income. 
Of  even  such  homes  there  is  a  short- 
age. This  is  due  perhaps  mainly  to  the 
finance  act,  which  developed  lack  of  con- 
fidence, the  condition  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, the  increased  cost  of  construction 
and  the  closing  of  unsanitary  houses  un- 
der the  1909  act. 

Mr.  Rowntree  hits  the  gist  of  the  mat- 
ter: "  .  .  .  the  builder  often  says: 
The  cost  of  construction  has  gone  up, 
and  money  is  very  dear,  and  it  does  not 
pay  me  to  build  unless  I  can  get  land 
at  a  reasonable  figure.*  So  he  goes  to 
the  landlord  with:  Tf  you  will  let  me 
have  that  land  for  a  hundred  pounds  an 
acre  less,  I  would  put  up  a  few  houses.' 
But  the  landlord  replies:  *No,  why 
should  I?*  Nor  does  he,  for  land  is  a 
commodity  which  is  not  perishable." 

If  he  were  selling  fruit  he  would  act. 
As  it  is,  he  knows  that  all  the  community 
does  increases  his  values  and  it  may  go 
hang  so  far  as  housing  needs  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  meantime  the  working 
man  can  afford  only  a  cheap  house. 

How  can  housing  rather  than  "ware- 
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housing*'  be  provided  at  a  price  the  p« 
pie  can  pay?  ** Without  labouring  tli 
point,  I  urge,  then,  that  land  must  \. 
cheapened,  by  rating  [taxing],  by  13 
proved  methods  of  acquisition  [compa 
sory  purchase  by  municipalities  at 
just  price],  by  cheap  transit." 

Professor  Pigou  considers  the  hoa 
ing  problem  as  one  aspect  of  the  pr 
lem  of  poverty.  Some  system  of  mi 
mum  standards  must  be  enforced  » 
some  method  of  securing  homes  accc:^ 
ing  to  these  standards  must  be  devise: 
The  community  can  not  afford  to  igDor 
it.  "Make  your  town  sufficiently  h\a 
ous,  sufficiently  congested,  suffidcnd 
void  of  open  space  and  grass  for  cbil 
dren's  play,  and  you  go  far  to  write,  h 
character  and  for  life,  over  the  gate  j 
it:  'All  hope  abandon  ye  who  entc 
here.' " 

These  two  addresses  are  too  conuo 
sed  for  brief  review.  They  are  «tl 
worth  reading. 

Edward  T.   Hartman 

WHAT   THB   MOTHER   OF   A    DEAF    CHIU 
OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

By  John  Dutton  Wright.  Fredend 
A.  Stokes  Co.  107  pp.  Price  ^S'^ 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $.83. 


For  Mothers 

of 

the  Deaf 


The  mother  of  1 
deaf  child,  though  sb 
may  be  intelligrt 
and  highly  educatd 
is  utterly  at  a  leu 
how  to  deal  with  hq 
little  one  during  thi 
years  of  early  chili 
hood  while  he  is  sd 
too  young  to  be  s«i 
to  school.  She  kiwul 
that  this  is  an  iinpor 
tant  period  in  t^ 
mental  and  moral  development  of  a2] 
child,  but  she  does  not  know  what  to 
about  it  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  cbil; 
So  these  most  precious  years  are 
or  worse  than  lost.  1 

Mr.  Wright's  book,  as  its  title  iwij 
cates,  is  intended  to  supply  this  grn 
want.  He  shows  the  mother  bow 
may  test  the  child's  hearing  at  an  c 
age  without  special  apparatus.  He 
structs  her  how  to  accustom  him  to 
derstand  what  is  said  by  means  of 
reading,  and  how  to  develop  his  pfa 
cal,  mental,  and  moral  faculties,  so  tl 
when  he  is  sent  to  school  at  five  or 
years  of  age — which  Mr.  Wright  st 
ly  advises  in  preference  to  having  a 
vate  teacher  at  home — ^he  is  prepare 
learn  to  speak  readily  and  to  ad 
far  more  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  ir 
directions  than  the  deaf  child  v 
education  has  been  neglected,  as  it 
erally  is,  in  early  childhood. 

Mr.  Wright  is  an  ardent  supporter 
the  exclusively  oral  method  of  insj 
tion.       Few     experienced     and     ca 
teachers  of  the  deaf  will  agree  with 
sweeping    assertion    that    "even* 
child,  no  matter  if  bom  totally  deaf 
of  a  low  order  of  intelligence,  can 
given  as  much  education  by  the  es 
sive  use  of  the  speech  method  as  it 
by  any  manual,  or  silent,  method  ri 
a  combination    of    the    speech  amf 
silent  method." 

Edward  Allen  F< 
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[Continued  from  page  72.] 

faylor  and  Lillian  D.  Wald,  asserts  that 
11  over  the  world  are  appearing  the  ex- 
acted signs  of  a  throwback  in  social  re- 
:>rra  by  reason  of  the  war.  It  has 
renumbed  our  growing  sense  of  the  nur- 
are  of  life,*  'thwarted  the  chance  of  our 
imes  toward  the  fulfilment  of  life/  'set 
ick  our  promptings  towards  the  conser- 
adon  of  life,'  'blocked  our  way  toward 
le  ascent  of  life/  'tortured  an^  twisted  the 
hole  social  fabric  of  the  living/  and 
lasted  our  new  internationalism  for  the 
rotection  of  working  women  and  chil- 
ren.'  A  call  is  issued  in  the  same  docu- 
«nt  for  building  in  larger  molds  the  re- 
inns  of  the  future.  The  policy  of  the 
>en   door  in  China  must  be  enlarged  to 

policy  for  the  freeing  of  the  ports  of 
rcry  ocean  from  special  privilege  based 
1  territorial  claims.  National  conserva- 
}n  must  be  succeeded  by  'a  planetary 
^licy  of  conservation/  and  national  aspira- 
>ns  must  give  place  to  international  op- 
ations   in   which   'the  achieving  instincts 

men,  not  as  one  nation  against  another, 
>r  as  one  class  against  another,  but  as 
le  generation  after  another,  shall  have 
eedom  to  come  into  their  own.'  "—Current 
pinion. 


To  THE  Editor  : — I  have  the  copies  of  To- 
ards  the  Peace  That  Shall  Last.  I  have 
ed  every  one  of  these  and  could  use  a 
|od  many  more.  It  is  the  best  indictment 
war  I  know  of,  and  there  are  some  of 
t  who  regret  not  having  been  in  the  little 
oup,  which  would  enable  this  paper  to 
ar  our  signatures  as  well. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 
Chancellor  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity.! 
Stanford,  Cal. 


To  THE  Editor  : — As  peaceful,  at  least,  as 
n  are,  and  without  American  brag  and 
odomontade  about  "whipping  creation," 
i  have  been  called  to  our  colors  in  a 
use  which  is  as  sacred  to  us  as  the  free- 
y  of  the  slaves  was  to  you,  and  we  pro- 
se to  continue  the  war  to  the  end  as  a 
ser  evil  than  Prussian  predominance  in 
«>pe  and(.  throughout  the  world, 
rbe  igrnorance  displayed  by  your  writers 
•ccming  the  most  elementary  facts  of 
I  European  and  the  world  situation  is 
^csque,  and  probably  invincible.  How- 
tr,  it  discounts  any  claim  which  you  may 
^e  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  therefore 
•  may  smile  and  pass.  .  .  . 
hill  your  federal  government  can  find 
nc  noeans  of  persuading  your  "sovereign 
tes"  to  observe  the  treaties  which  it  has 
<le  on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  it 
of  very  httle  use  for  you  to  tackle  the 
tch  more  difficult  problem  of  securing 
'  observance  of  treaties  between  inde- 
ident  and  widely  differing  nations.  .  .  . 

Sedley  a.  Cudmore. 
•cturcr.  Department  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, University  of  Toronto.] 
Toronto. 


To  the  Editor: — I  earnestly  beg  one 
>rd  in  behalf  of  those  who  in  the  pres- 
t  distress,  with  hearts  as  tender  and 
nsdences  as  quick  perhaps  as  your  own. 
precate  the  multiplication  of  the  kind  of 
peals  Quoted  and  made  in  the  last  issue 
The  Survey. 

rhey  apparently  assume  that  the  war  is 
were  in^.  undertaken  for  nothing  and 
end  in  nothing  but  chaos  awaiting  the 
ctmctive  efforts  volunteered  from  vari- 
benevolcnt  groups.  Public  opinion  may 
e  a  good  deal  of  influence  and  it  is 
fctless  quietly   crystallizing  outside  the 


war  zones,  and  in  them  too  for  that  mat- 
ter. But  the  ends,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  likely  to  be  shaped,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  conquerors  I 

Now  one  side  desires  tlie  benefit  of  our 
moral  support  in  the  United  States  (and 
is,  therefore,  likely' to  be  upheld  in  its  pur- 
pose by  it)  on  the  ground  that  it  already 
stands,  through  its  spokesman  in  our 
mother  tongue,  substantially  for  the  rea- 
sonable things  suggested  in  "constructive 
peace  programs."  For  England  is  pledged 
to  reduction  of  militarism,  she  represents 
international  conscience  actively  exercised 
in  the  development  of  the  nations  that 
make  the  so-called  empire,  she  stands  for 
the  vital  pledge  of  peace  free  trade. 

Is  it  fair  or  right  to  obscure  the  claim 
for  moral  support  in  a  cause  which  is 
going  to  be  fought  to  a  finish  of  some- 
thing (please  God!)  by  ignoring  these 
facts  and  by  issuing  clouds  of  talk  filling 
people's  minds  altogether  with  general  con- 
siderations as  applicable  to  either  side, — 
when  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  stands 
by  word  and  deed,  by  past  history  and  by 
future  intention  for  a  conscience  defiantly 
national  not  international,  for  militarism  in 
peace  as  well  as  war,  for  prohibitory  tariff 
which  is  latent  war? 

Call  this  partisan  if  you  please.  But  is 
it  not  true  ?  Call  it  unneutral.  But  this  is 
not  an  official  utterance,  only  one  which 
any  individual  has  a  right  and  duty,  accord- 
ing to  his  conviction,  to  make. 

Who  for  a  moment  believes  that  any  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  "constructive  programs" 
would  have  a  chance  with  Germany's  tri- 
umph? 

Erving  Winslow. 
[Secretary  Anti-Imperialist  League.1 

Boston,  March  8. 


To  THE  Editor  :~To  many  advocates  of 
peace,  the  expressions  published  by  The 
Survey,  in  its  supplement  of  the  March  6 
issue  and  in  the  issue  itself,  are  extremely 
disappointing.  The  first  impresses  one  as 
a  highly  emotional  literary  relief  to  the 
feelings  of  those  endorsing  it;  a  litany  in 
content  and  in  phraseology.  As  a  piece  of 
literary  expression  it  is  fine,  but  as  a  con- 
structive step  towards  peace  it  lacks  even 
the  incisive  emphasis  upon  fundamental 
causes  that  would  surely  have  to  precede 
any  effective  work  for  peace. 

The  second  expression,  the  platform  of 
the  Emergency  Peace  Federation  in  Chi- 
cago, while  not  emotional  in  tone,  obscures 
the  most  fundamental  and  important  causes 
of  war  in  the  phrase,  under  the  fifth  item 
of  its  platform,  "and  other  more  funda- 
mental economic  causes  of  war."  What 
can  be  hoped  from  a  peace  platform  which 
merely  scratches  the  surface  of  the  prob- 
lem and  takes  care  not  to  define  what  in 
its  own  words  are  "more  fundamental  eco- 
nomic causes  of  war?" 

An  unprejudiced  study  of  the  causes  of 
war  reveals  two  things:  first,  that  there 
are  many  minor  and  exciting  causes  of 
war,  so  well  known  as  not  to  need  men- 
tion. But  remove  all  of  these  causes  and 
still  leave  the  economic  competition  for 
world  markets  for  the  export  of  surplus 
products,  and  wars  will  continue — ^no  na- 
tion can  hope  permanently  to  escape  them. 
Second,  only  to  th^  above  in  importance 
and  in  a  measure  derived  from  it,  is  the 
outstanding  fact  that  declarations  of  war 
are  not  national  matters,  as  is  so  often 
alleged,  they  do  not  represent  national  opin- 
ion, but  rest  upon  the  decisions  of  small 
minorities  in  the  several  nations  whose 
interests  are  not  coincident  with  those  of 
the  nation. 

This  latter  fact  in  its  relation  to  war  has 
received  some  consideration  and  emphasis 
from  the  pacifists  in  their  demand  that 
greater  democratic  control  of  foreign  policy 
be  secured.  The  influence  of  competition 
for  markets,  however,  is  either  merely  hint- 


ed at  by  most  pacifists  or  ignored,  and 
roundabout  or  palliative  measures  pro- 
posed instead  of  some  plan  for  the  removal 
of  this  influence. 

The  peace  movement  has  so  far  failed, 
and  bids  fair  to  fail  in  the  future  because 
it  makes  its  appeal  upon  a  subjective,  in- 
tellectualistic  basis  instead  of  upon  an  ob- 
jective basis  of  economic  fact.  We  shall 
not  secure  peace  by  working  for  peace. 

Peace,  like  war,  is  the  result-  today,  of 
specific  conditions,  rather  than  the  outcome 
of  men's  reasoned  attitudes.  Only  by 
changing  specific  conditions  may  peace  be 
established.  Therefore,  there  is  no  simple 
p«ace  proposal  or  program  that  could  be 
effective,  since  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions giving  rise  to  war  are  not  simple. 
Peace  advocates  must  content  themselves 
with  a  slow  but  persistent  campaign  to  re- 
move these  conditions. 

The  method  is  to  ally  themselves  with 
and  support,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
an  organization,  every  sound  movement  for 
the  democratization  of  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. In  addition  direct  advocacy  of 
peace  by  reasoned  argument,  even  if  it 
does  omit  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
causes  of  war,  will  probably  do  little  harm 
and  will  doubtless  accomplish  much  good, 
for  putting  the  case  for  peace  before  a 
large  number  of  audiences  and  readers  may 
start  some  persons  to  thinking  of  new  ways 
of  removing  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions which  now  foster  war. 

The  method  here  proposed  is  not  so  in- 
teresting nor  so  emotionally  satisfying  as 
those  now  employed.  Its  success  will  de- 
pend upon  how  clearly  the  pacifists  them- 
selves perceive  the  objective  conditions  of 
peace  and  upon  the  courage  and  persistence 
with  which  they  analyze  the  steps  towards 
their  removal  and  furnish  momentum  for 
the  success  of  those  steps;  and  not,  un- 
fortunately, upon  the  persistence  with 
which  they  call  our  attention  to  the  un- 
doubted but  altogether  trite  fact  that  war 
is  destructive  and  terrible. 

Frances  Fenton  Bernard. 

Columbia,   Mo. 


To  the  Editor  : — Since  the  publication  by 
The  Sur\ty  of  that  remarkable  pamphlet 
Towards  the  Peace  that  Shall  Last,  I  have 
been  watching  for  the  reaction. 

I  have  read  it  over  and  over  many  times 
and  have  found  each  time  some  deeply 
impressive  thought,  stated  in  words  that 
burn  with  intense  feeling.  In  its  beauty  of 
expression  and  depth  of  love  for  humani^ 
it  deserves  to  stand  with  the  old  prophetic 
writings.  I  hope  that  it  may  have  a  wider 
circulation  than  which  has  been  given  to  it, 
for  it  will  help  to  purify  the  common 
thought  and  surely  lead  to  wise  action 
when  the  time  comes  for  sharing  in  coun- 
cil. 

[Mrs.  E.  P.l  ADELAn>E  Earle. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  cannot  refrain  from 
reflecting  with  how  much  more  force  all 
the  brave  words  which  the  pamphlet  con- 
tains would  have  been  spoken,  had  the 
speakers  accompanied  them  with  a  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in 
shipping  weapons  and  munitions  of  war  to 
the  embattled  nations. 

Of  course,  international  law  permits  the 
traffic,  but  the  justification  based  on  this 
permission  is  analogous  to  that  which  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  characterized  as  "law 
honesty."  This,  as  you  know,  permits  the 
exploitation  of  child  labor;  the  juggling 
of  the  stock  market;  the  monopolization 
and  consequent  increase  in  prices  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  etc. 

And  what  is  international  law  but  the 
rule  of  conduct  which  the  strongest  im- 
poses on  others  for  his  own  benefit.  Did 
not   international   law   permit   the   making 


JOTTINGS 


Governor  Whitman  has  signed  the 
idows'  pension  bill  for  New  York  state. 
goes  into  effect  July  1. 

1  he  Boston  City  Council  lias  voted  to 
ansfet  the  local  quarantine  station  from 
unicipal  to  federal  control.  It  will  be  ad- 
inistercd  by  federal  officers  under  a  lease 
ml  Congress  can  make  an  appropriation 
r  purchasing  the  propertj'. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
iSQciation  for  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
(is.  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Van- 
uver,  B.  C,  in  July,  has  been  postponed 
r  another  year  owing  to  the  war. 

Last  week  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  passed 
!  million-dollar  mark.  About  three- 
urihs  of  it  are  credited  to  newspaper 
vertising.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Stillemans, 
esidcnt  of  the  fund,  announces  that  the 
td  for  relief  in  Belgium  continues  and 
It  "the  Belgians  have  nothing  to  eat 
crpt    it   conies   from  America." 


C.  1.  Watts,  who  recently  wrote  The 
SuRVBV  without  giving  his  address,  is  asked 
to  communicate  with  the  Committee  of 
Fourteen.  27   East  2Sd  street,  New  York 


The  Rockefeller  Foundati< 
it  has  offered  to  give  up  to  $100,000  for 
the  relief  of  "the  unemployed  and  their 
families  in  Colorado"  between  now  apd 
July  1  should  "the  funds  from  individual, 
county  and  state  resources  prove  insufficient 
to  meet  the  need." 


The  Racine.  Wis..  Industrial  Educational 
school  has  fathered  this  winter  a  school 
for  janitors.  Janitors  of  the  public  schools 
were  compelled  to  attend.  The  course  in- 
cluded sanitation,  ventilation  and  heating. 
The  Racine  superintendent  of  schools,  Bur- 
ton E,  Nelson,  urged  this  plan  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Extension  Department 
over  a  year  ago.  The  university  took  it 
under .  consideration  and  it  was  under  an 
instructor  sent  from  Madison  that  the  plan 
was  carried  out  this  year. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


iPRIL  AND  MAY  CONPBRBNChS 

i.MuTies  AND  CoMECTiofi,  Arkansas  State 

ronferenee    of.      Pine    Bluff,    May    4-5. 

icc'y.   M.   A.  Auerbach.  Ciiy  Hall,  Little 

tock.  Ark. 

.^RiTiES      AND    Correction,    Connecticut 

ilate   Conference  of.     Stamford.  Conn., 

Vpril      18-20.      Sec'y,      Spencer     Gordon. 

Jridgeport.    Conn. 

ARiTiES  ANn  Correction,  National  Con- 

crencc   of.      Forty-second  Annual   Meet* 

ng.      Baltimore,    Md,,    May   12-19.     Gen. 

key.    William  T.   Cross.  315   Plymouth 

rovirt.   Chicago. 

ARITIES    AND   CoKaKCTioN,    New    Jersey 

ilate    Conference   of.      New    Brunswick, 


AND  Correction,  New  York 
Tity  Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhat- 
an  and  at  Plcasantville,  May  25-27. 
Icc)',  John  B.  Prest,  387  Fourth  Avenue, 

lEPs  OF  PoucE,  International  Association 
■f.  Cincinnati,  O..  May  2S-28.  Sec'y,  F. 
.  Cassada,  Cincinnati,  O. 
ILd-Helfinc,  Sixth  Lehigh  Valley  Con- 
erence.  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa., 
ifay  B.  Further  information  may  be  se- 
urcd  by  addressing  Miss  E.  P.  AUis.  71K 
:alWU  Street,  Easton,  Pa. 
iiLD  Lj^kb  Committee,  National  Eleventh 
innuaJ  conference.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Mav  28-30.  Sec'y.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  lOS 
Eail  a2d  Street,  New  York. 
tiLjieEN's  HouE  Society,  National.  Rich- 
■nond,  Va,  May  19-21.  Recording  Sec'y, 
„.  P.  Walford.  2605  East  Franklin  Street, 
ftichmond,   Va. 

MunciAL  CoNCRESS,  Soulhcm.  Musko- 
icc  OkU.  April  28-30,  Director.  Dr. 
clarence  J.  Owens,  Southern  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ngioa.  D.   C. 

PKMIXXT.  TkUANT,  Balkwabb  and  De- 
[vgtJENT  Children,  National  Conference 
n  the  Education  of.  Baltimore,  Md.  May 
II.     Sec'y,  W.  I-  Kuser.  Eldora,  Iowa. 


KoucATioN  ano  Industry,  Southern  Con- 
ference for.     Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  April 

27-:i0, 

[■'rkeratep  Bovs'  Clubs,  International  Con- 
ference. Pittsfield,  Mass.,  May  28-28. 
Executive  secretary,  C.  J.  Atkinson,  1 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

FiHE  Protection  AssoaATioN,  National. 
New  York  city.  May  11-13.  Sec'y,  Frank- 
lin H.  Wenlworth.  87  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

I  lousiNC,  New  Jersey  Conference  on.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Hous- 
ing Association  and  National  Housing  As- 
sociation. Passaic,  N.  J.  May  27-28.  Ex- 
ecutive Sec'y,  W.  Lane  Shannon,  531  Fed- 
eral Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Jewish  Social  Woukebs,  National  .Associa- 
tion of.  Baltimore,  Md.  May  9-11.  Sec'y. 
Louis  H.  Levin.  411  West  Fayette  Street. 
■  Baltimore.  Md. 

MoTKERS,  California  Congress  of.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  May  18-19,  Correspond- 
ing Sec'y,  Mrs,  W.  F,  Eschbacher,  843 
34th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions. National  Congress  of.  Portland, 
Ore.  May  12-16.  Corresponding  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Birney,  910  Loan  and  Trust 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nurses'  Association,  California  State. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  May  31-June  S. 
Sec'y.  Mrs,  B.  Taylor,  128  Ramsdell 
Street,  Ocean  View,  San  Francisco,  (^1, 

PoUTicAL  AND  SociAL  SaENCE,  .American 
.Academy  of.  Nineteenth  annual  meeting. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  30-May  1.  Sec'y, 
J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PROBATiorJ  Association,  National.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  May  11-12.  Sec'y,  Hugh  Ful- 
lerton.  c/o  The  H.  Black  Company,  Oeve- 
land,  O. 

Probation,  New  York  city  conferences  on. 
City  Hall,  New  York,  April  32.  23,  29  & 
30.  Sec'y,  Charles  L.  Chute,  State  Pro- 
bation Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Remedial  Loan  Associations,  National 
Federation  of.     Seventh  annual  conven- 


tion, Baltimore.  Md.,  May  13-15.  Di- 
rector, Arthur  H.  Ham.  130  East  22d 
Street,  New  York. 

Sanitary  Assooation,  Southeastern.  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  May  25-26.  Sec'y,  Clarence 
E.  Smith.  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Societies  fob  Organizing  Charity,  Amer- 
ican Association  of.  Baltimore,  Md.  May 
12.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Francis  H.  McLean,  130 
East  aad  Slreet,  New  York. 

Sociological  Congress,  Southern,  Houston. 
Texas.  May  8-U.  Sec'y,  J.  E.  Mc- 
CuUoch,     323     South     .\ve„     Nashville, 

Training  for  Nurses,  Canadian  National 
.Association  of.  Vancouver,  May  31-35. 
Further  information  may  he  secured  by 
addressing  Miss  Randall,  General  Hos- 
pital,  Vancouver,   B.   C. 

Women  Workers,  National  League  of. 
Meeting  of  executive  board.  New  York 
City,  April  22-23.  General  League  Sec'y. 
-Miss  Jean  Hamilton,  35  East  30th  Street. 
New  York. 

Young  Women's  Christian  .Association 
OF  THE  United  St.\tes  of  .America,  Na- 
tional Board  of.  Fifth  Biennial  Con- 
vention. Los  Angeles.  Cal.  May  5-11. 
Sec'y,  Bertha  W.  Seely,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 

LATER  MBHTINGS 
International 

Dry  Farming  Congress,  Tenth  Annual  In- 
ternational. Denver,  Col.,  Sept.  2T-Oct. 
29,    Sec'y,  Ralph  H.  Faxon,  Denver,  Col. 

Education,  International  Congress  of.  Held 
in  connection  with  National  Education 
Association.  Oakland,  Cal.  August  16-28. 
Sec'y,  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Eugenics  Congress,  Second  International 
Congress.     New  York,  Sept.  23-28. 

KiNDERGARir.v  Union,  International.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  August  17-23.  Sec'y,  Miss 
May  Murray,  Springfield,  Mass. 

I'uRiTY  CoMGREss,  Ninth  International.  San 
Francisco,    Cal.     July    18-34.      President. 
Dr.  B.  S.  Steadweil,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
National 

.Anti-Saloon  League  Convention,  Ameri- 
can, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  July  6-9. 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  A nti- Saloon  League  of 
America,  Westerville,  O. 


Projection  at  its  Best 


Th*  bnadsBr  TinI  ni 


Bausdrjomb 
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BAUSCH  ft  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO 
518  St  PrbI  Street,  Kothuttr.  N.  Y. 
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City  Planning,  National  Conference  on. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  7-9.  Sec'y.  Flavel 
ShurtlefF,  19  Congress  Street.  Boston, 
Mass. 

Civil  Service  Commissioners,  National 
Assembly  of.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  June 
16-19.  Scc'y,  J.  T.  Doyle,  1724  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Education,  National  Association.  Oakland, 
Cal.  August  16-28.  Sec*y,  Durand  W. 
Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Home  Economics  Association.  American. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  August  18-21.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, Baltimore,  Md. 

Hospital  Association,  American.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  June  22-25.  Sec'yi  H.  A. 
Boyce,  Kingston  General  Hospital,  Kings- 
ton, Canada. 

Humane  Association,  American.  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.,  November  8-11.  Sec'y,  Na- 
thaniel J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Infant  Mortality,  American  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Sixth 
annual  meeting.  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 10-12.  Executive  Sec'y,  Miss  Ger- 
trude B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  Street, 
Baltimore,  Mel. 

Instructors  of  the  Blind,  American  As- 
sociation of.  Berkeley,  Cal.  June  28-30. 
Secy,  E.  E.  Allen,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Library  Association,  American.  Thirty- 
seventh  annual  conference.  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  June  3-9.  Scc'y,  George  B.  Utley, 
78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Medical  Milk  Commissions,  American 
Association  of.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
June  17.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier,  124 
Garfield   Place,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Municipal  Improvements,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Dayton,  O.,  October  11-15.  Secy, 
Charles  C.  Brown,  702  Wulsin  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Prison  Association.  American.  Oakland. 
Cal.,  October  2-7.  Sec'y,  George  L.  Sehon, 
1086  Baxter  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

School  Hygiene  Association,  American. 
San  Francisca  Cal.,  June  25-26.  Sec'y. 
Dr.  Th«mas  A.  Storey.  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  New  York. 

SaENCE,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  Cal.  August  2-7.  SecVt  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Tuberculosis,  The  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  June  14-16.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield,  105  East  22d  Street.  New 
York. 

Women's  Clubs,  Council  of  the  General 
Federation  of.  Portland,  Ore.  June  1-4. 
Corresponding  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Eugene  Reil- 
ley,  508  Park  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Women's  Trade  Union  League,  National. 
Fifth  biennial  convention.  New  York  city. 
June  7.  Sec'y.  Miss  S.  M.  Franklin,  901 
Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Women  Voters.  National  Council  of.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  July  8-10.  President. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  DeVoe,  605  Perkins  Bldg.. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Workers  for  the  Bund,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  Berkeley,  Cal.  July  1-3. 
Sec'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  911  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

State  and  Local 

Mayors  and  Other  City  Officials  of  New 
York  State,  Annual  Conference  of. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  1-3.  Sec'y,  William  P. 
Capes,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 

Women's  Clubs,  California  Federation  of. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  17-21.  Sec*y. 
Mrs.  George  Butler,  San  Diego.  Cal. 


Travel  Stu£es  in  Civic  and  Social  Progress 

Tour  of  South  Americaf  June  23 — ^Sept*  3 
Tour  of  United  States,     July      1— Autf.  5 

Full  Official  Prograntme  on  Regued 

INSTmrrE  of  EDUCXnONAL  TRAVEL,       I  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  TOU 

INFORMATION  DESK 

The  foUoiviag  OAtiooal  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  informatioo  and  adtrise  rtwAoq  on  tlie  mMi 
named  by  each  and  oa  related  subjects.  Membcis  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  emch  a^ 
ration  b  doing,  but  membership  b  not  required  of  those  seeking  inlormation.   Concspoodeoce  is  invited.  Ahu^ 

enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Healtb 


SEX  HYGIBNE — Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  rropb.vlaxls.  tU5  West  40th  St., 
New  York  City.  Ed^vard  L.  Keyes,  Jr., 
President.  Six  educational  pamphlets.  10c 
each.  Quarterly  Journal,  devoted  to  sex  edu- 
cation. $1.00  per  year.  Dues — Active,  |2.00; 
Contributing,  $5.00;  SustaJning.  $10.00.  Mem- 
bership includes  current  and  subsequent  liter- 
ature.    Maintains  lecture  bureau. 


CANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
of   Cancer,   289    Fourth    Ave.,   New   York 
City.     Curtis    C.    LAkeman.    Exec.    Secy. 
To  dlsseminAtc  knowledge  concerning  symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  $5. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School  Hy- 
giene  Association.     l"res..   Dr.   Henry   M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.I)., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE-^Natlonal  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Vnlon  Square, 
New  York  City.  Cllflbrd  W.  Beers.  Secy. 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  ttf  Insane,  social  ser- 
vice In  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


KT4TIONAL  HEALTH  -^ommltteft  of  One 
r\l  Hundred  on  National  Health.  B.  F.  Bob- 
*  ^  bins,  Exec.  Sec.  203  E.  27th  St.,  New 
York.  To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into  a  National  Department  of  Health  to  in- 
form the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tutierculoala, 
105  East  22nd  St.  New  York.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  M.D..  Exec.  Secy.  Reports,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon  request.  Annual  transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free  to  members. 


RACE  BETTERMENT^  National        Confer- 
ence on   Race  Betterment.     Regeneration 
of  Race  through  eugenics  and  euthenics. 
Interesting    exhibit     at     Panama-Pacific    Ex- 
position.    Olflcial   Proceedings  first  conference, 
650  pages,   now   readv,  $2.00.     Addnss   SeCi*e- 
tary.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-Amerlcan  Public  Health 
Association,  Pres.,  Wm.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington ;  Sec'y,  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections :  Lal)oratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers.  Sanitary  ETngineering  and 
Sociological.  Official  or;nkn  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health.  $3.00  a  year  piibllshed  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription.  50  cents.  Address 
755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
Lie  HEALTH  NURSING— Object:  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Pub- 
lications '  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  SI. 00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandail.  R.  N.  Exec.  Sec.,  25  West  45tb  St.. 
New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  American  So-al 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc.,  105  West  40th  St 
N.  Y. ;  Branch  Offices :  McCormlck  Bids. 
Chicago ;  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  To  t» 
mote  sound  sex  education,  the  reductioo  «* 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppression  of  («a 
merclallsed  vice.  Quarterly  magaaine  "i^iil 
Hygiene.**  Monthly  BuUetin,  Membership.  S^ 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  npon  request.  IVf«. 
Charles  W.  Eliot:  Oen.  Sec'y,  William  F.  Snoi, 
M.D. ;  Counsel,  .Tames  B.  Reynolds. 


Racial  ProbI 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets  the  deoiB^ 
for  concise  information  concemlns  t^ 
condition  and  progress  of  the  N«fi^ 
Race.  Extended  bibliographies.  Full  inikx. 
Price  25c.  Bv  mall  3oc.  Negro  Year  Bool 
Company,   Tuskegee   Institute,   AlalMima. 

In  addition  to  information  In  Negro  Test 
Book.  Tuskegee  Institute  will  famish  otM 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne 
gro  race. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE.  HAMPTON.  VA 
— Ti*alns  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  '*GreS 
educational  experiment  station."  N«irb^ 
a  state  nor  a  government  school.  Sappo^fN 
by  voluntary  contributions.  H.  B.  Fri^vvj 
Principal:  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer:  W.  H 
Scovllle.  Secretary.  Free  literature  on  race  ti 
justment,  Hampton  alms  and  metbofla.  Sontkni 
Workman,  illustrated  monthly.  $1  a  year:  fr^ 
to  donors. 


Social  ProMa 


irt 


CANADIAN  WELFARE  LKAGUE-Rooo  J 
Industrial  Bureau,  Winnipeg,  Cana^ 
J.  8.  Woodsworth,  Secretary.  To  proooc 
a  general  Interest  In  all  forms  of  Sodal  n'H 
fare.  Departments:  Social.  Service  Cifsna 
House;  Lecture  and  Publicity  Bureau:  lu^cj 
gration;  Community  Work;  Organised  rbll:^ 
thropy. 


Immigration 


CMMITTEE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS  U 
AMERICA— Clearing  bouse  and  bun* 
of  consultation  on  transportatioa.  ^ 
ployment,  standard  of  living,  savings  and 
vestments,  education,  natorailiation,  legislii- 
and  public  charges.  Prank  Trumbull,  Cb. :  F« 
M.  Warburg  and  Frances  A.  Kellor.  V.-C^ 
Wm.  Fellowes  Morgan,  Treas.  Dues  $5  a  «• 
including  Immigrants  In  American  Reviev  tal 
literature.     95  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  atl^ 

IMMIGRANT  GIRLS— Council  of  3 
Women  (National),  Department  of  I 
grant  Aid,  with  headquarters  at  216 
Broadway,  New  York  City, — Mfss  Helen  W 
ler.  chairman, — ogives  friendly  aid  to  Immlgrai 
girls :  meets,  visits,  advises,  guides ;  has  iott 
national  system  of  safeguarding.  Invites 
bership. 


•  . 


Satttcmeota- 


CEITl'KMENTS  —National     Federatloo  J 

^  Settlements.  Develops  broad  forms  of  m 
^^  paratlve  study  and  concerfHl  action  to  4 
state,  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fnndanM 
problems  disclosed  by  settlement  wok  :  seeks! 
higher  and  more  democratic  orgaolntioa  I 
neighborhood  life.  Robert  A.  Wooda,  S«c1 
Union   Park,  Boston.  Mass.  f 


Pholo  hi  Paul  ThomMOn 


"BELGIUM,  1914" 

A  day  Mudy  of  k  group  of  refusee*  by  Gaflon  Ny^  (he  young  Belsian  Kulptor  who  (ought  for  hi*  country  until 
dke  fall  of  Antwerp,  when  hi*  regiment  wa>  muiteieil  ouL  He  then  ume  to  America  and  with  the  help  of  friend* 
Iwa  e*tBb)iiii«l  a  studio  in  New  York.  Reproduction*  of  Mr.  Nyi'  life-nu  l>uM  of  King  Albert  are  being  *old  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund. 
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JUDGE  LIXDSEY  has  won  out  again  lo- 
his    seat    on    the    Denver    childm>^ 
bench.    Page  80. 

JUDGE  HARVEY  H.  BAKER  is  dead ^ 
^  the  prime  of  his  life  and  his  senrkt 
Not  only  Boston  but  the  whole  jurenik 
comt  movement  has  lost  a  man  of  oonstmc 
tive  genius  and  patient  good  will  for  bi» 
fellows.    Page  95. 

EMPLOYMENT  and  wages  for  aH  pn^ 
oners  and  industrial  farm  colooies  t* 
take  the  place  of  county  jails  are  the  prin 
dpal  recommendations  of  the  PennsylTana 
Penal  Commisston.  No  state  in  the  Unior 
has  so  many  unemployed  prisoners  as  Pexic 
sylvania.  Miss  SanvHle  writes.  The  cko 
has  struck  for  the  local  lock-op,  where  oc 
cupation  is  difficult  to  provide  except  by  tfar 
traditional  employer  of  idle  hands.  Par 
84, 

f*  HE  federal  Supreme  Court  has  rendcrt^J 
three  unanimoos  decisions  upholding  ^ 
Ohio  and  Kansas  laws  providing  offioai 
censorship  for  motion  pictures  before  prt* 
entation.     Page  83. 

[^IGHT  on  the  top  of  Beacon  Hill  & 
Boston  City  Oub  has  put  up  a  re* 
building  which,  with  the  land,  cost  mrn 
than  a  millioQ  dollars.  The  Woman's  On 
Club,  in  a  famous  old  residence;  is  hard  ^ 
Both  give  evidence  that  dvic  spirit  in  B* 
ton  15  an  active  and  effective  force     Pan 

>JEXT  m.^nth  the  Xatkxial  Coofercsicc  J 
Charities  and  Corretiwjo  wiH  mee  a 
Ri!iirr.c.re  after  an  ahsesxv  of  3S  jean 
SocTie  c^:  th<  grains  of  that  quarter  cmi.'^ 
revjewfi  by  \li>s  McLanc.     Pa^  K 
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Nar.ral  C^r.fereixrc  oi   Charitje*  asl 
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r)UNCHrNG  HOLES  IN  THB  OHIO 
VALLBY  DIKES 


f 


Two  YEARS  AGO  ihis  Spring,  Day- 
ton and  a  score  of  other  cities  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Ohio  stood  up  to  their 
hips  in  water.  With  a  speed  and  or- 
^anization  that  amazed  the  world  the 
•tate  seemed  to  lift  itself  from  the  drag- 
ping  currents,  dry  its  skirts,  and  re- 
pair the  damage  to  its  people  and  prop- 
erty. 

Mo  less  amazing  was  the  promptness 
with  which  it  started  measures  to  pre- 
vent future  floods.  A  huge  fund  was 
raised,  expert  engineers  were  called  in, 
Jieir  advice  was  taken,  and  in  less  than 
1  year  the  Legislature  had  passed  the 
Famous  "conservancy  act." 

Now  it  appears  that  all  this  good  work 
3  to  come  to  naught.  Beaten  by  a 
'avarable  court  decision  on  the  consti- 
utionality  of  the  "conservancy  act,"  the 
ipponents  of  this  measure  have  taken 
he  fight  back  into  the  Legislature.  Two 
ills  have  been  introduced,  one  practical- 
r  repealing  the  entire  measure,  the 
ther  amending  it  to  the  point  of  emascu- 

The  "conservancy  act"  provides  for 
ic  division  of  the  state  into  districts. 
&ch  of  which  could  devise  its  own  sys- 
ta  of  flood  prevention.  It  contem- 
lates  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  de- 
■ntion  basins  and  river  improvement 
rejects,  and  gives  large  powers  to  spe- 
iaV\y  created  boards  of  directors  to  ex- 
rcise  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  to 
(Sue  bonds,  to  construct  works  and  as- 
ess  the  cost  equitably  upon  the  owners 
f  property  benefited. 

It  is  these  last  provisions  that  have 
I9de  the  trouble.  Land-owners  especial- 
r  'bxwt  become  aroused.  There  seems 
9  be  a  fear  that  property  will  get  the 
rorst  of  it  One  of  the  two  bills  intro- 
Wcnl.  known  as  Senate  bill  No.  38. 
psikes  the  following  principal  amend  - 
penu  to  the  "conservancy  act"  r 
'  I.  It  deprives  the  courts  of  the  power 
p  appoint  the  directors  of  conservancy 
Bstricts,  who  are  to  condemn  property 
0d  assess  costs,  and  provides  for  their 
Irction  by  the  voters;  2.  It  prohibits 
gs  constfuction  of  any  detention  basins 

reserroirt,  or  the  flooding  of  any  lands 

r   the  purpose  of  flood  protection;  3. 

prevents    the     construction    of    any 


works  until  the  damages  for  flooding 
any  land  have  been  completely  deter- 
mined and  paid;  4.  It  complicates  the 
amendment  of  the  official  plan  by  such 
additional  technicalities  as  to  make 
change  in  the  plans  almost  impossible; 
it  deprives  the  district  of  the  power  to 
condemn  the  fee  title  in  lands,  giving 
the  owner  the  option  of  selling  such 
title  or  of  selling  an  easement. 

The  amendment  prohibiting  the  con- 
struction of  detention  basins  or  reser- 
voirs is  nothing  short  of  a  proposal  to 
substitute  the  judgment  of  legislators  for 
that  of  the  distinguished  group  of  en- 
gineers who  unanimously  ag^reed  that 
such  basins  were  necessary  in  the  Miami 
Valley.  The  contention  of  the  opposi- 
tion is  that  levees  are  adequate. 

Indiana,  moving  more  slowly,  has  a 
hill  similar  to  the  Ohio  "conservancy 
act"  before  her  general  assembly. 


*!'  HIS  is  neither  explosion  nor  or- 
chid,  but  the  magnified  head  of 
one  of  America's  disease- bearing  mos- 
quitoes. Flies  and  mosquitoes,  screens 
and  swatters,  are  now  topics  in  spring 
bulletins  of  health.  Already  larvae 
have  been  found  in  piles  of  waste, 
entering  upon  tiieir  active  stage. 
Borax  is  beinft  recommended  as  a 
larvicide,  Tlie  picture  is  by  permis- 
sion of  the  surgeon  general  of  the 
War  Department. 


With  only  a  few  social  meas- 
ures enacted,  the  Alabama  Legislature 
adjourned  in  February  to  reconvene  on 
July  13.  Various  other  bills  sought  by 
social  workers  will  be  considered  by 
legislative  committees  during  the  recess. 
Their  favorable  report  and  passage  is 
urged  all  the  more  vigorously  as  the 
Alabama  Legislature  convenes  only  once 
in  four  years. 

Among  the  bills  passed  were  much- 
needed  educational  measures,  providing 
for  the  submission  to  the  people  of  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  per- 
mitting local  taxation  for  schools,  mak- 
ing women  eligible  to  serve  on  school 
boards,  permitting  counties  to  purchase 
wagons  for  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  school,  and  establishing  an  adult 
illiteracy  commission. 

The  fight  over  an  eflort  to  strengthen 
the  child  labor  law  was  bitter,  the  cot- 
ton mill  men,  led  by  ex-Governor  B.  B. 
Comer,  making  every  effort  to  defeat  it. 
They  Succeeded  in  keeping  the  hours  the 
same — sixty  a  week.  But  the  age  limit 
was  raised  to  fourteen  years  after  1916, 
All  occupations,  including  street  em- 
ployment, are  covered  and  enforcement 
has  been  strengthened. 

Other  bills  passed  include  several  ad- 
vantageous to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  state.  One  permits  the  state  to 
loan  money  to  farmers,  another  regu- 
lates business  of  dealers  in  farm  pro- 
duce, and  others  provide  appropriations 
for  tick  eradication  and  a  hog  cholera 
serum  plant. 

New  election  laws  were  passed,  one 
of  which  is  aimed  to  combat  the  buying 
of  votes  or  influence. 

Measures  of  large  constructive  value 
which  await  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
in  July  provide  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, equal  suffrage,  a  slate  welfare 
department,  a  public  health  department, 
workers'  compensation,  a  strict  law 
against  loan  sharks,  a  state  utility  com- 
mission and  compulsory  education. 

When  the  Legislature  convened  in 
January,  the  fight  over  a  state-wide  pro- 
hibition bill  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  exclusion  of  prac- 
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tically  every  other  measure.  It  passed 
over  Governor  Henderson's  veto. 

The  delegation  from  Jefferson  County, 
which  includes  Birmingham,  failed  to 
achieve  the  unity  of  action  which  had 
been  sought  last  fall  through  the  confer- 
ences and  hearings  which  it  held  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  what  legislation 
the  people  of  the  community  desired. 
The  delegation  went  to  the  Legislature 
with  little  common  purpose  and  some 
members  lined  up  with  the  reactionaries. 

The  Boys'  Industrial  School,  the 
Training  School  for  Girls  and  the  Mercy 
Home  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  all 
state  institutions,  were  denied  the  ap- 
propriations which  they  earnestly  sought. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  abolish  the 
office  of  state  prison  inspector.  The  bill 
has  already  passed  the  House  and  will 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  in  July. 
It  is  denounced  by  social  workers  who 
feel  that  the  present  state  prison  in- 
spector, Dr.  William  Oates,  has  ren- 
dered effective  service. 

The  session  thus  far  has  not  been  de- 
void of  humorous  episodes.  A  bill  re* 
quiring  the  scho6ls  of  the  state  to  teach 
the  old  "blue  back  spelling  book"  was 
introduced,  and  passed  by  the  House, 
modem  methods  of  spelling  being  round- 
ly condemned.  "The  House  spent  half 
a  day  haranguing  over  it,"  said  one  legis- 
lator. "The  legislative  sessions  cost 
only  about  $1,100  a  day,  so  this  im- 
portant conversation  'cost  Alabama  a 
paltry  $500." 

Alabama  people  find  comfort,  how- 
ever, in  reflecting  upon  the  more  be- 
nighted attitude  of  a  Florida  legislator. 
At  a  recent  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  that  state  a  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  improvement  of  public  roads,  recom- 
mending that  the  sand  be  removed.  It 
was  vigorously  opposed — its  passage  in- 
deed finally  blocked. 

"God  Almighty  put  the  sand  thar," 
exclaimed  one  member  of  the  lower 
house,  "and  he  meant  it  to  stay!" 


c° 


The  latest  attack  on  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey  has  collapsed  like  the 
many  others  which  have  been  made  on 
him.  The  present  result  is  the  more  note- 
worthy because  his  assailants  not  only 
struck  at  his  personal  character,  with 
their  usual  bitterness,  but  they  also  made 
3  determined  effort  to  abolish  the  Den- 
ver Juvenile  Court  and  transfer  its  work 
to  the  District  Court,  thus  eliminating 
the  position  occupied  by  Judge  Lindsey. 
Details  of  this  legislative  scheme  were 
reported  in  The  Survey  for  March  20. 
The  bills  were  vetoed  last  week  by 
Governor  Carlson,  after  a  vigorous  pro- 
test against  them  by  many  citizens.  In 
addition,  the  grand  jury  exonerated  the 
judg«  of  the  charges  of  misconduct  and 
indicted  one  of  his  accusers  for  crim- 
inal libel. 


rnp\BN    CBNT  DRAMA    FOR    SAN 
I        FRANCISCO  CHILDREN 

The  uelodraua  of  the  movies 
has  a  competitor  for  children's  hearts  in 
San  Francisco.  A  Children's  Theater 
has  been  opened,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Recreation  League  of  San  Francisco, 
to  give  real  plays  at  an  admission  price 
that  most  any  youngster  can  afford. 

Shock    Headed 
Peter  was  the  first 
play   given,   then 
Alice     in     Wonder- 
land adventured  on 
the  children's  stage 
twice   a   week;  and 
next     Aladdin     and 
His    Wonderful 
Lamp  delighted  the 
children. 
Garnet  Holme,  the  producer,  and  Mis. 
D.  E.  F,  Easton  have  been  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  this  theater  for 
the  children  of  San  Francisco.    The  ob- 
ject of  such  an  experiment,  as  stated  in 
the  program,  is  to  present  bright  and 
amusing  plays  which  will  both  interest 
children  and  awaken  in  them  the  better 
and  more  poetic  side  of  their  imagina- 
tions; to  accustom  the   future  audience 
of  San  Francisco  to  witnessing  charm- 
ing plays;  to  set  up  a  somewhat  higher 
'Standard  of  humor  than  that  appearing 
in  the  comic  supplements,  and  to  form 
a  center  of  high  dramatic  work  which 
will  encourage  the  formation  of  clubs 
and   classes    wherein   young    folks   may 
themselves    learn    to    study 
and  express  by   acting  the 
many  beautiful  stories  and 
legends  now  entirely  neg- 
lected. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  enterprise,  however,  to 
train  children  to  become 
professional  actors  and 
actresses.  Mr.  Holme  hat 
selected  players  from  the 
theaters  and  foremost 
amateur  clubs  of  the  city  for  the  prin- 
cipal roles.  The  chorus  is  composed  of 
children  selected  from  a  private  dancing 
school,  but  the  children  in  the  chorus 
are  constantly  changed,  so  that  "the  ills 
that  arise  from  demanding  from  and 
giving  too  much  attention  to  children 
during  school  terms"  are  avoided. 

Ten  cents  is  the  price  charged  for  half 
the  seats — those  reserved  in  the  front  of 
ihc  auditorium  for  the  children.  No  ac- 
companying ^  and      view- 


obstructing             ^ 

^        pare.,. 

may     enter             ^ 

H          h*T^  ■     thpv 

must    pay           i.j 

H         twenty-live 

and  fifty        .    ^ 

3^     cent,     fa. 

the  seats  in       ^ 

B    Ihe 

The    at-       <■ 

^^K  tendance  ot 

nearly    2,500    children    since    the    play- 
house openeii  several  weeks  ago  is  proof 


that  an  eager  audience  of  young  dram 
lovers  already  exists  in  San  Frandscu 
The  work  of  the  theater  has  not  mo 
with  unqualified  approval.  The  Call' 
fornia  Outlook,  while  heartily  wdcon- 
ing  the  new  project,  rather  stverdy 
criticized  the  production  of  Shod 
Headed  Peter.  The  second  play  it  fouM  ' 
a  distinct  improvement,  however.         | 

CITY  AND  STATE  CHABITIEsI 
PALL  OUT  I 

The  Depaktuent  of  PnhlK 
Charities  of  New  York  city,  of  whii, 
John  A.  Kingsbury  is  commisucoer ' 
and  which  figured  so  prominently  in  th 
recent  civil  service  clash,  is  again  to  bi 
the  subject  of  investigation.  The  a 
vestigating  body  this  time  is  the  jait 
Board  of  Charities,  of  which  Robert  W  ' 
Hebberd  is  secretary. 

The  inquiry  is  called  for  by  a  conoir 
rent  resolution  passed  by  Seoate  wi 
Assembly  April  1.  This  bases  the  ote. 
for  an  investigation  on  the  fact  tha: 
newspaper  reports  make  it  appear  itai: 
Commissioner  Kingsbury  "has  for  a  yeir 
or  more  been  cognizant  of  alleged  evik 
abuses  and  defects  in  the  man^cmen: 
of  the  New  York  city  Children's  He* 
pitals  and  Schools  on  Randall's  Islud.' 
and  that  he  "has  taken  no  steps  i' 
remedy"  such  conditions.  Some  w«t', 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  resolaiia 
Commissioner  Kingsbury  had  suspeiMJn 
the  superintendent  of  the  Randall's  h-i 
land  institutions,  Mary  C.  Dunpby,  nn 
der  charges. 

William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  fits 
dent  of  the  state  Board  of  Charities,  lu'i 
declared  that  the  board  will  make  thi'i 
investigation  "of  its  own  voliliofi,  ti\ 
well  as  by  direction  of  the  Legislatntt', 
and  that  while  the  inquiry  will  ila| 
largely  with  conditions  on  Randifi'< 
Island,  "other  branches  of  the  work  »i 
also  be  given  consideration."  The  pw: 
pose  of  the  inquiry,  he  said,  will  y 
purely  constructive.  It  will  be  cooduf 
ed  by  Commissioners  Stephen  Smitl. 
M.D.,  and  J.  Richard  Kevin,  M.D.,  wJi 
Mr.  Stewart  as  chairman. 

Commissioner  Kingsbury,  who  tu> 
asked  that  the  inquiry  be  not  btgw 
until  April  23  or  24,  has  assured  thr 
board  of  his  fullest  co-operation,  l** 
has  requested  that  "the  board  pnrstK*' 
its  ultimate  and  conclusive  end.  i^ 
single  matter,  before  taking  up  anotlic 
This  suggestion,  he  says,  is  based  ot^ 
experience  of  the  corporation  connx>  X 
the  civil  service  investigation,  in  «fa>'< 
great  injustice  is  declared  to  have  i*<^ 
done  by  the  introduction  of  testimoar  a 
particular  subjects,  without  giving  & 
defendent  body  a  fair  opportunity  to  » 
swer  or  explain. 

This  is  the  not  unfriendly  tone  aim 
official  overtures  between  the  depui 
ment  and  Ihe  board.  To  reponrl 
Commissioner  Kingsbury  said:  i 

"This  feverish  activity  on  the  part 
Ihe  stale  Board  of  Charities  is  the  ^ 
gasp  of   a   dying  and   discredited 
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chine.  Secretary  Hebberd  was  com- 
missioner of  the  department  from  1906 
to  1910,  and  during  that  time  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  the  ill-treatment  of 
children  was  repeatedly  called  to  his  at- 
tention. In  addition,  tne  state  board  has 
!>een  approving  certain  private  asylums 
for  children  in  this  city  which  the  de- 
>artment.  has  found  to  be  totally  unfit 
or  human  beings  to  live  in. 

"I  believe  the  public  should  demand 
in  immediate  investigation  of  the  state 
ioard  of  Charities,  and  would  respect- 
ully  suggest  to  Governor  Whitman  that 
le  inquire  at  once  whv  the  board  has 
teen  so  derelict  in  its  duty  in  respect  to 
UndaU's  Island." 

LAN  FOR  BLBCTING  NATIONAL 
CHARITIES  OPFICBRS 


T 


HE  VALUE  OF  INVESTIGATION   AS  A   BASIS  FOR 
SOCIAL  LEGISLATION— By  ABRAM  I.  ELKUS 


P 


Thb    proposed    changes    in    the 
aethods  of  nominating  the  officers  of 
he    National    Conference    of    Charities 
ind   Correction  have  been  made  public 
ly  the  special  committee  appointed  last 
'ear  at  Memphis.    The  committee  has 
ought  to  formulate  a  plan  which  would 
ivoid  as  far  as  possible  all  electioneer- 
ng   at    the   conference   meetings,   give 
ach  member  opportunity  to  participate 
Q  the  nominations  without  at  the  same 
ime   creating  any  elaborate  system  of 
>alloting    by   mail,    place    responsibility 
or  decision  as  to  the  best  nominees  up- 
n  a  small  but  representative  committee, 
ind  make  sure  that  the  election  of  offi- 
«rs  expresses  the  deliberate  judgment 
»f  the   majority   of  qualified  members 
^resent  at  any  annual  meeting. 
The    proposed   new   system   provides 
hat   a    nominating  committee  of  nine 
sembers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
ent  with  the  approval  of  the  executive 
ommittee  within  ninety  days  after  each 
onference.    In  the  fall  Bulletin  of  the 
onference  the  committee  shall  request 
rom  all  members  suggestions  of  nom- 
lations.    The  committee  report  is  then 
3  be  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  mem- 
crs  ninety  days  before  the  conference 
onvenes,    preferably    in    the    January 
bulletin.    Nominations    in    addition  to 
Nose  made  by  the  committee  may  be 
lade  on  the    signed    petition    of  any 
*^enty-five  members  sent  to  the  general 
ecretary  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance 
f  the  conference  meeting  when  all  nom- 
aations  close.    In  such  nominations  any 
iddition  to  those  of  the  nominating  com- 
nittee  shall  appear  in  the  final  Bulletin 
ent  out  beffore  the  conference. 
Election  of  officers  shall  take  place  at 
he  first  business  section  of  the  confer- 
ence held  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
if  ter  its  opening.    The  vote  shall  be  by 
acclamation  if  there  is  only  one  set  of 
tominations  and    by    printed    ballot  if 
Ither  nominations  have  been  made.    In 
he  latter  case  the  balloting  shall  take 
tee   in  twenty-four   hours   preceding 
business  meeting  and  the  result  shall 
announced  at  the  meeting.    Members 
itled  to  vote  shall  be  those  who  have 
id  dues  for  two  years  immediately  pre- 
fing"  the  conference  and  who  have  at- 
ided  at  least  one  previous  conference. 


**SuRBLY  IT  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  state  that  the  health 
of  thousands  of  women  working  in 
factories  should  be  protected  and  safe- 
guarded from  any  drain  which  can 
reasonably  be  avoided,  this  not  only 
for  their  own  sakes,  but,  as  is  and 
ought  to  be  constantly  and  legitimate- 
ly emphasized,  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  whom  a  great  majority  of 
them  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  and 
who  will  almost  inevitably  display  in 
their  deficiencies,  the  unfortunate  in- 
heritance conferred  upon  them  by 
physically  broken-down  mothers." 

This  sentence  is  taken  from  the  re- 
cent unanimous  opinion  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  declaring  con- 
stitutional the  statute  forbidding  night 
work  for  women  in  factories.*  The  de- 
cision is  interesting  in  contrast  with  the 
opinion  of  the  same  court  in  the  Wil- 
liams case,  decided  eight  years  ago,  when 
the  court  said : 

"An  adult  female  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  ward  of  the  state,  nor  in 
any  other  light  than  the  man  is  re- 
garded when  the  question  relates  to 
the  business  pursuit  or  calling." 

Then  the  court  declared  the  statute  un- 
constitutional because  it  deprived  adult 
women  of  the  liberty  of  contract  guar- 
anteed them  by  the  state  and  federal 
constitution.  Now  this  same  court  de- 
clares a  similar  statute  constitutional. 

'  This  changed  attitude  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  social  legislation  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  three  ways: 

1.  The  presentation  of  facts  accur- 
ately and  scientifically  gathered.  Mat- 
ters of  common  knowledge  and  of 
other  legislation  to  which  the  court's 
attention  was  specifically  and  careful- 
ly called  upon  the  subject  of  night 
work  for  women. 

2.  The  selection  of  k  real  and  fair 
test  case,  and  its  proper  preparation. 

3.  The  changed  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple generally  and  of  the  courts  on  all 
matters  of  this  nature. 

It  is  of  interest  to  trace  the  facts  lead- 
ing up  to  the  enactment  of  this  second 
night-work  law  and  the  proceedings  to 
test  its  constitutionality. 

First,  as  to  the  investigation.  Shortly 
after  the  New  York  State  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission  was  appointed 
in  1911,  its  attention  was  called  to  the 
evil  conditions  caused  by  night  work  of 
women  in  factories.  The  Williams  case, 
however,  was  cited  as  a  b^r  to  all  reme- 
dial legislation  upon  that  subject.  The 
commissioh  determined  that  it  was  its 
duty  in  any  event  to  obtain  the  real  facts 
in  connection  with  night  work  and  sub- 
mit them  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the 
people. 

An  investigation  was  accordingly  un- 
dertaken. This  was  conducted  by  train- 
ed investigators  employed  by  the  com- 

'  People  tfs.  Schweinlcr  Press. 


mission  and  by  the  conunissioners  them- 
selves personally  visiting  large  industrial 
plants,  in  one  of  which  over  one  hun- 
dred women  were  employed  on  a  regular 
night  shift,  and  themselves  taking  testi- 
mony right  in  the  factories. 

The  indignation  which  the  public  gen- 
erally felt  at  the  disclosures  made  by  the 
commission  of  conditions  in  the  Twine 
Mills  at  Auburn,  where  a  regular  night 
snift  of  women  workers  was  in  opera- 
tion, will  be  readily  recalled. 

After  drawing  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions discovered,  the  commission  recom- 
mended that  a  statute  be  enacted  pro- 
hibiting the  night  work  of  women.  This 
bill  became  a  law  by  unanimous  action 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  value  of  the  Factory  Investigating 
Commission's  work  was  emphasized  up- 
on the  argument  of  this  case  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  judges  making 
specific  inquiries  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
investigation,  the  facts  disclosed  and  the 
findings  made. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  His- 
cocK,  speaking  of  this  investigation, 
said: 

"Thus  at  the  time  when  this  statute 
was^  adopted  there  was  before  the 
Legislature  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion created  by  it,  based  on  actual 
facts  and  actual  investigation,  a  large 
volume  of  expert  and  medical  opinion 
and  a  larp^e  number  of  statutes  adopt- 
ed in  various  jurisdictions." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  important  it 
is,  in  order  to  sustain  the  constitution- 
aUty  of  a  law,  that  the  facts,  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  legislation,  be  carefully  and 
accurately  ascertained.  When  these 
facts  are  obtained,  if  they  justify  the 
legislation,  the  courts  will  not  be  slow  to 
find  the  legislation  valid,  as  they  have  in 
this  case. 

Upon  the  argument  of  the  later  case, 
attention  was  strenuously  called  to  the 
earlier  Williams  case  to  the  effect  that 
the  Williams  decision  was  conclusive  of 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  present 
statute.  The  Court  of  Appeals  answers 
this  argument  directly  and  clearly  by 
calling  attention  to  the  lack  of  evidence 
in  the  earlier  case  of  the  opinion,  which 
has  since  been  created  and  which  has 
spread  during  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years,  that  night  work  for  women  is  in- 
jurious. The  Court  of  Appeals  now 
very  properly  says  that  it  should  not  be 
reluctant  to  give  effect  to  this  "even  if 
it  did  lead  us  to  take  a  different  view  of 
such  a  vastly  important  question  as  that 
of  public  health  or  disease  than  former- 
ly prevailed." 

Second,  this  was  a  real  test  case:  the 
woman  selected  was  not  one  who  was 
working  a  few  minutes  or  a  short  time 
after  the  closing  hour,  but  a  woman  who 
worked  all  night  long  and  did  so  regu- 
larly. 

Too  often     test     cases     of  this  kind. 
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which  involve  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statute,  are  lost  because  the  case  which 
is  actually  presented  to  the  court  does 
not  fairly  present  the  real  evil  which  the 
statute  seeks  to  abolish.  A  formal  vio- 
lation of  the  statute  only  is  presented, 
and  the  court  necessarily  takes  a  some- 
what prejudiced  view  of  the  case  be- 
cause of  that. 

Third,  as  to  the  change  in  the  trend 
of  public  opinion.  I  have  already  quoted 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals showing  that  even  if  the  Williams 
case,  deciding  the  earlier  statute  was  un- 
constitutional, it  was  not  conclusive  as 
to  the  later  statute.  But  the  court  sig- 
nificantly states  that  even  iif  this  were 
true,  there  has  also  been  a  great  change 
in  public  sentiment,  based  upon  these 
facts  which  could  not  have  been  shown 
when  the  earlier  statute  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  past  two  decades  has  witnessed 
a  marked  change  in  social  and  economic 
needs.  There  is  greater  strain  in  in- 
dustry. Speeding  up  and  high  tension, 
due  to  complicated  machinery  and  sub- 


division of  work,  particularly  in  indus- 
tries in  which  women  are  employed,  ex- 
ist now  as  never  before. 

This  apparent  reversal  of  decision  and 
the  entire  history  of  the  night  work  case 
show  the  necessity  for  presenting  the 
complete  facts  to  the  court  where  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute,  which  is 
based  upon  the  exercise  of  police  power, 
is  under  consideration.  Too  often  are 
the  courts  blamed,  without  reason,  be- 
cause they  have  decided  that  a  statute 
does  not  properly  come  within  the  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power,  when  a  careful 
examination  would  show  that  the  facts 
upon  which  the  court  might  properly 
base  its  decision  have  never  been  pre- 
sented. Too  often  no  real  attempt  was 
made  to  gather  facts  for  presentation. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has 
shown  by  this  decision  that  it  is  respon- 
sive to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
people  concerning  the  question  of  night 
work  for  women  in  factories,  and  that 
it  is  alive  to  the  changes  of  opinion 
which  exist  among  well-informed  peo- 
ple upon  such  subjects. 


CENSORSHIP   OF   MOTION    PICTURES    BEFORE   THE 
SUPREME  COURT-.By  GILBERT  H.  MONTAGUE 

A  GREAT  forward  step  in  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  business  and  so- 
cial conditions  was  quietly  taken  on 
February  23,  when  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  three  unanimous  de- 
cisions, sustained  the  Ohio  and  Kansas 
statutes  creating  official  censorship  of 
motion  pictures  before  e^ibition.^ 

Arguments  directed  against  these 
statutes  on  the  ground  that  they  burden 
interstate  commerce  and  attempt  to  dele- 
gate "legislative  power"  to  the  censors 
are  refuted  by  the  Supreme  Court  with 
the  same  decisiveness  with  which  the 
court  has  repeatedly  disposed  of  the 
same  arguments  when  directed  against 
statutes  providing  for  compulsory  in- 
spection and  eniorcible  regulation  of 
conditions  affecting  health,  sanitation, 
morals  and  public  welfare,  in  factories 
dwellings  and  buildings,  public  business 
and  professions,  in  living  and  working 
conditions,  and  even  in  food  and  articles 
of  commerce. 

Equally  decisive  is  the  disposition  that 
the  Supreme  Court  makes  of  the  argu- 
ment that  official  censorship  of  motion 
pictures  before  exhibition  violates  lib- 
erty of  speech  and  publication.  "Not 
only  the  state  of  Ohio,"  says  the  Su- 
preme Court,  "but  other  states  have 
considered  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  morals  and  welfare  to  supervise 
moving-picture  exhibitions.  JVe  would 
have  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the 
world  to  regard  the  precaution  unrea- 
sonable or  the  legislation  to  effect  it  a 
mere  wanton  interference  with  personal 
liberty,"  [Italics  mine.] 

The  balance  of  considerations  on 
which  this  issue  depends  has  been 
thoughtfully  weighed  by  this  body. 
"Counsel  have  gone,"  says  the  Supreme 
Court,  "into  a  very  elaborate  description 


A/fR'  MONTAGUE  here  puts 
the  case  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  so  far  as  censorship  of 
''movie**  films  is  needed  at  all,  it 
should  be  official.  Their  hands 
have  been  strengthened  by  the 
three  decisions  of  the  united 
States  Supreme  Court  which  he 
quotes. 

The  contrary  view,  standing  for 
a  purely  voluntary  censorship  act- 
ing  through  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  will  be  given  extensively 
in  the  second  and  third  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  John  Collier,  the 
organizer  and  first  secretary  of 
the  National  Board  of  Censorship 
of  Motion  Pictures,  which  w%U  run 
through  The  Survey^s  summer 
issues. — Editor. 


'Mutual  Film  Corporation  vs.  Industrial 
Commission  of  Ohio,  236  U.  S.  830;  Mutual 
Film  Company  vs.  Industrial  Commission  of 
Ohio.  S36  U.  S.  247 ;  Mutual  Film  Corpora- 
tion of  Missouri  vs.  Hodget,  governor  of 
•he  state  of  Kansas,  236  U.  S.  248. 


of  moving-picture  exhibitions  and  their 
many  useful  purposes  as  graphic  expres- 
sions of  opinion  and  sentiments,  as  ex- 
ponents of  policies,  as  teachers  of  science 
and  history,  as  useful,  interesting,  amus- 
ing, educational  and  moral.  And  a  list 
of  the  'campaigns,'  as  counsel  call  them, 
which  may  be  carried  on  is  given.  We 
may  concede  the  praise.  It  is  not  ques- 
tioned by  the  Ohio  statute,  and  under 
its  comprehensive  description,  'cam- 
paigns' of  an  infinite  variety  may  be 
conducted.  Films  of  a  *moraI,  educa- 
tional or  amusing  and  harmless  charac- 
ter shall  be  passed  and  approved*  are 
the  words  of  the  statute.  No  exhibition, 
therefore,  or  'campaign'  of  complainant 
will  be  prevented  if  its  pictures  have 
those  qualities. 

"Therefore,  however  missionary  of 
opinion  films  are  or  may  become,  how- 
ever educational  or  entertaining,  there  is 
no  impediment  to  their  value  or  effect 
in  the  Ohio  statute.  But  they  may  be 
used  for  evil,  and  against  that  possioility 
the  statute  was  enacted.  Their  power 
of  amusement  and,  it  may  be,  education. 


the  audiences  they  assemble,  not  of  wq» 
en  alone  nor  of  men  alone,  but  togethr 
not  of  adults  only,  but  of  children,  makr 
them  the  more  insidious  in  cormptia 
by  a  pretense  of  worthy  purpose  or  it 
they  should  degenerate  from  worth 
purpose.     [Italics  mine.] 

"Indeed,  we  may  go  beyond  that  poi^ 
sibility.  They  take  their  attraction  fnc 
the  general  interest,  eager  and  wboi^ 
some  it  may  be,  in  their  subjects,  but*, 
prurient  interest  may  be  excited  and  :^ 
pealed  to.  Besides,  there  are  soot 
things  which  should  not  have  picton 
representation  in  public  places  and  to  v 
audiences." 

Must  "a  precedent  right  of  exhibitior' 
be  conceded  to  the  motion-picture  a 
hibitor,  leaving  to  the  state  merely  tix 
right  to  enforce  "subsequent  respons: 
bility  only    ...    for  abuse?" 

The  Supreme  Court  does  not  blink  tk 
fundamental  issue  involved.  "We  neec 
not  pause,"  it  sa^s,  "to  dilate  upoo  the 
freedom  of  opimon  and  its  expressioii 
and  whether  by  speech,  writing  or  print 
ing.  They  are  too  certain  to  need  <^i^ 
cussion— of  such  conceded  value  is  tc 
need  no  supporting  praise.  .  .  .  Sn 
moving  pictures  within  the  prindpk,  * 
it  is  contended  they  are?  They,  indcrd 
may  be  mediums  of  thought,  but  so  an 
many  things.  So  is  the  theater,  the  cr 
cus,  and  all  other  shows  and  spectacks 
and  their  performances  may  be  thm 
brought  by  the  like  reasoning  undtr  tfar 
same  immunity  from  repression  or  x 
pervision  as  the  public  press — made  tV 
same  agencies  of  civil  liberty. 

"Counsel  have  not  shrunk  from  tk» 
extension  of  their  contention  and  cite  i 
case  in  this  court  where  the  title  of 
drama  was  accorded  to  pantomime;  ud 
such  and  other  spectacles  are  said  bv 
counsel  to  be  publications  of  ideas,  satis- 
fying the  definition  of  the  dictionaries - 
that  is,  and  we  quote  counsel,  a  measf 
of  making  or  announcing  publicly  saac^ 
thing  that  otherwise  might  have  remais- 
ed  private  or  unknown, — and  this  boi^ 
peculiarly  the  purpose  and  effect  of  ion  i 
ing  pictures  they  come  directly,  it  is  con- 
tended, under  the  protection  of  the  Om 
constitution. 

"The  first  impulse  of  the  mind  u  t 
reject  the  contention.  We  immediate(« 
feel  that  the  argument  is  wrong  * 
strained  which  extends  the  guaranties  r 
free  opinion  and  speech  to  the  fw^n 
tudinous  ^hows  which  are  advertised  • 
the  billboards  of  our  cities  and  tc^>:^ 
and  which  regards  them  as  embUmt  ' 
public  safety,  to  use  the  words  of  Lt- 
Camden,  quoted  by  counsel,  and  wbic*| 
seeks  to  bring  motion  pictures  and  ock* 
spectacles  into  practical  and  legal  s& 
itude  to  a  free  press  and  Hberti  "^ 
opinion.  [Italics  mine.] 

"The  judicial  sense  supporting  :*l 
common  sense  of  the  country  is  agatwJ 
the  contention.  As  pointed  out  by  in 
District  Court,  the  police  power  is  fam'.* 
arly  exercised  in  granting  or  withbo'  I 
ing  licenses  for  theatrical  performance 
as  a  means  of  their  regulation.  T^ 
court  cited  the  following  cases :  Manri 
vs.  State,  45  Ohio,  63,  72,  73;  Baker  w 
Cincinnati,  11  Ohio  St.  534;  Commc* 
wealth  vs,  McGann,  213  Massmcbnse^ 
213,  215;  People  vs,  Steele,  231  lUinH 
340,  344,  345.    [Italics  mine.] 

"The  exercise  of  the  power  upon  wn:4 


Common  Welfare 
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Dg-picture  exhibitions  has  been  sustain- 
•d  Greenberg  vs.  Western  Turf  Asso- 
nation,  148  California,  126;  Laurelle  vs, 
Bush,  17  Cal.  App.  409;  State  vs.  Loden, 
117  Maryland,  373;  Block  vs.  Chicago, 
!39  Illinois,  251;  Higgins  vs.  Lacroix, 
19  Minnesota,  145.  See  also  State  vs.  - 
f orris,  76  Atl.  Rep.  479;  People  vs.  Gay- 
or,  137  N.  Y.  S.  196,  199;  McKenzie 
s.  McClcllan,  116  N.  Y.  S.  645,  646.    _ 

"It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any- 
3dy  in  the  cited  cases  that  freedom  of 
pinion  was  repressed  in  the  exertion  of 
ic  power  which  was  illustrated.  The 
ghts  of  property  were  only  considered 
J  involved.  It  cannot  be  put  out  of 
lew  that  the  exhibition  of  moving  pic- 
ires  is  a  business  pure  and  simple, 
riginated  and  conducted  for  profit,  like 
Jier  spectacles,  not  to  be  regarded,  not 
[tended  to  be  regarded  by  the  Ohio  con- 
itution,  we  think,  as  part  of  the  press  of 
le  country  or  as  organs  of  public  opin- 

'They  are  mere  representations  of 
rents,  of  ideas  and  sentiments  publish- 
I  and  known,  vivid,  useful  and  enter- 
lining  no  doubt,  but,  as  we  have  said, 
ipable  of  evil,  having  power  for  it,  the 
rcater  because  of  their  attractiveness 
id  manner  of  exhibition.  It  was  this 
tpability  and  power,  and  it  may  be  in 
cperience  of  them,  that  induced  the 
ate  of  Ohio,  in  addition  to  prescribing 
aialties  for  unmoral  exhibitions,  as  it 
)e5  in  its  criminal  code,  to  require  cen- 
fship  before  exhibition,  as  it  does  by 


the  act  under  review.  We  cannot  re- 
gard this  as  beyond  the  power  of  govern- 
ment." 

To  the  well-advertised  fact  that  mo- 
tion pictures  are  now  the  ally  of  the 
churches,  the  Stmda^  schools  and  the 
public  schools,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
marks that  "it  does  not  militate  against 
the  strength  of  these  considerations." 

T^HAT  official  censorship  may  become 
arbitrary,  whimsical  or  capricious  or 
at  anpr  rate  discriminatory  against  propa- 
gandistic  films  does  not  impress  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  likely. 

'The  objection  to  the  statute,"  it  says 
"is  that  It  furnishes  no  standard  of 
what  is  educational,,  moral,  amusing  or 
harmless,  and  hence  leaves  decision  to 
arbitrary  judgment,  whim  and  caprice; 
or,  aside  from  those  extremes,  leaving  it 
to  the  different  views  which  might  be 
entertained  of  the  effect  of  the  pictures, 
permitting  the  'personal  equation'  to  en- 
ter, resulting  'in  unjust  discrimination 
against  some  propagandist  film,'  while 
others  might  be  approved  without  ques- 
tion. 

"But  the  statute'  by  its  provisions 
guards  against  such  variant  judgments, 
and  its  terms,  like  other  general 
terms,  get  precision  from  the  sense 
and  experience  of  men  and  become 
certain  and  useful  guides  in  reasoning 
and  conduct.  The  exact  specification  of 
the  instances  of  their  application  would 
be  as  impossible  as  the  attempt  would  be 
futile.    Upon  such  sense  and  experience. 


therefore,  the  law  properly  relies," 

Substantially  the  same  views  have 
been  expressed  in  unanimous  decisions 
by  state  courts  where  the  same  issues 
have  been  raised."  With  this  array  of 
authority  for  their  support,  these  views 
can  hardlv  be  called  "unAmerican." 

Voluntary  motion-picture  censorship, 
possessing  no  enforcible  powers  and  de- 
pending on  volunteer  censors  and  on  the 
consent  and  contributions  of  the  interests 
censored,  has  long  borne  witness  to  the 
need  of  some  kind  of  motion-picture  cen- 
sorship. So  far  as  this  need  is  real, 
voluntary  motion-picture  censorship,  like 
other  forms  of  vigilance  organization, 
must  expect  to  see  its  extra-legal  and 
therefore  imperfectly  performed  func- 
tion undertaken  by  duly  authorized  and 
legally  equipped  governmental  agencies. 

*The  Ohio  statute  provides  that  "only  such 
films  as  are  in  the  judgment  and  discretion 
of  the  board  of  censors  of  a  moral,  edu- 
cational or  amusing  and  harmless  charac- 
ter shall  be  passed  and  approved  by  such 
board."  The  Kansas  statute  requires  the 
censorship  authority  to  approve  such  films 
as  are  moral  and  proper,  and  to  withhold  its 
approval  from  such  films  as  are  sacriligious, 
obscene,  indecent  or  immoral  or  such  as 
tend  to  debase  or  corrupt  the  morals. 

•See  especially  Block  vs,  Chicago.  239  111. 
251,  at  pages  262-265  (1009).  See  also 
Laurelle  vs.  Bush.  17  Cal.  App.  409  (1911), 
State  vs.  Loden,  117  Maryland  373  (1912) 
and  Higgins  vs.  Lacroix,  119  Minn.  146  at 
pages  150-151    (1912). 


O  GREAT  REPUBLIC! 

Hyfnn 
Lincoln  Baloh 


1 

3  GREAT  Republic  of  the  West 
Where  North  and  South  and  East  unite 
I  one  vast  people,  richly  blest, 

Beneath  their  starry  banner  bright, 
itii  every  throb  of  thy  warm  heart 
lank  Him  who  made  thee  what  thou  artl 


III 

Arise,  O  people,  strong  and  great  I 
Bid  greed  of  power  and  pelf  depart 

F*rom  halls  of  justice  and  of  state — 
From  out  the  forum  and  the  mart- 

For  where  the  people  are  not  heard 

There  freedom  is  an  empty  word. 


n 

ind  where  the  races  blend  and  melt- 
Dark  Latin  and  blond  Teuton  meet — 

lod  where  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt 
Fraternally  the  Hebrew  greet, 

rom  out  thy  crucible  at  last 
compact  nation  has  been  cast. 


IV 

From  toiling  children  strike  the  chains 
That  avarice  has  shackled  there! 

Bid  wealth  divide  with  work  its  gains 
And  give  the  laborer  his  share! 

So  let  the  torch  of  knowledge  shine 

That  all  receive  its  rays  divine. 


Staff  of  our  fathers!  shield  and  sword 

Through  stress  and  storm  in  days  of  yore, 

Mighty  Jehovah,  Saviour,  Lord, 

Thy  peace  ordain,  and  banish  war, 

That  we  may  live  lifers  fleeting  span 

In  one  blest  Brotherhood  of  Man ! 


SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  in  the 

KEYSTONE    STATE 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

UNDER 
LOCK  AND  KEY 

By  Florence  L.  Sanville 

FORMER  SECRETARY  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE  OF  EASTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 


yd  SUMMARY  of  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Penal  Commission  appointed  "to  con- 
sider the  revision  and  amendment  of  the  penal  laws  of  the 
state,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  all  inmates 
of  all  penal  institutions;  to  provide  for  compensation  for 
their  labor,  and  to  devise  a  system  whereby  the  results  of 
such  labor  shall  be  utilized  in  the  penal  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  state," 


WOULD  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania support,  or  even  toler- 
ate within  its  borders,  a  sana- 
torium which  regularly  dis- 
charged into  the  community,  confirmed 
consumptives  who  had  entered  the  in- 
stitution with  merely  tubercular  tenden- 
cies? How  long  would  public  sentiment 
permit  the  continuance  of  a  hospital 
which  infected  more  patients  than  it 
cured?  In  a  whole  g^oup  of  institutions 
supported  by  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania this  process  is  actually  being  in- 
flicted on  a  large  number  of  the  10,000 
inmates  which  form  the  average  poptda- 
tion  within  their  walls. 

Several  years  ago  The  Survey  pub- 
lished a  report  of  the  American  Prison 
Association  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing statement  concerning  jail  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country: 

"Little  children  are  kept  in  rooms  with 
polluted  and  diseased  adults;  a  thought- 
less lad  is  thrust  by  the  hand  of  our 
country's  law  in  the  school  of  vice  and 
crime,  taught  by  trained  scoundrels;  a 
girl  for  venial  fault  is  shut  up  to  her 
damnation  for  a  night  with  some  strum- 
pet; a  poor  insane  victim  of  brain  dis- 
order howls  all  night  in  company  with 
ruflians;  an  honest  fellow,  unable  to  pay 
a  fine  for  a  spree,  is  locked  in  with  bur- 
glars and  thieves.  These  are  not  pictures 
from  novels;  they  are  bald  prosaic  facts 
^et  down  by  honest  eye-witnesses  in  an- 
swer to  printed  questions." 

In  other  words,  the  jails  were  in- 
fection centers.  They  took  relatively . 
innocent  people  and  turned  them  into 
confirmed  criminals,  in  a  way  that  would 
not  be  permitted  in  a  hospital  aiming  to 
cure  disease.  And  though  conditions 
have  improved,  many  states  must  still 
plead  guilty  to  the  indictment  they  made. 

The  universally  conceded  purpose  of 
prison  systems  is  to  lessen  crime, — to 
protect  the  community.  Yet,  stubbornly 
we  have  resorted  to  methods  which 
arouse  the  worst  elements  in  the  natures 
of  the  men  and  women  who  are  most  in 
need   of  help  and   guidance.     We  have 


persistently  kept  alive  and  nourished  in 
them  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  hatred, 
and  then  we  have,  set  them  free  to  loose 
upon  society  this  stored-up  resentment. 
In  this  perverse  policy,  no  one  element 
more  effectually  breaks  up  the  last  foun- 
dation stone  of  a  man's  character  than 
enforcing  idleness  upon'  him. 

Unemployment  in  the  normal  free 
world  is  the  most  pressing  of  all  eco- 
nomic problems.  For  the  past  year, 
city,  state,  and  nation  have  focused  their 
attention  upon  it.  They  have  recognized 
the  double  disaster  which  unemployment 
produces:  the  social  loss  which  results 
from  want  and  distress  in  the  family, 
and  the  character  loss  which  is  entailed 
by  long  or  frequent  periods  of  idleness 
upon  the  unemployed  man. 

These  two  reactions  are  no  more  true 
of  the  man  arbitrarily  deprived  of  work 
by  economic  conditions  than  they  are 
true  of  the  man  whom  the  state  deliber- 
ately restrains  from  working  as  part  of 
his  punishment  for  wrongdoing.  The 
family  of  the  latter  falls  just  as  ready 
prey  to  want  and  hunger ;  his  own  nature 
is  just  as  warped  by  enforced  idleness. 
But  in  this  case  the  state  invites  the  very 
conditions  which  it  seeks  to  overcome  in 
the  community  at  large.  Warden 
Francies  of  Western  Penitentiary  is 
quoted  in  a  recent  interview  as  saying: 
"If  you're  ever  going  to  reform  such 
people,  you  must  feed  them  properly 
first,  then  put  them  to  work,  and  when 
as  a  result  of  these  two  things  they  im- 
prove physically  and  mentally,  then  go 
after  improving  their  morals." 

There  are  in  Pennsylvania  two  state 
penitentiaries,  a  reformatory  for  adult 
males,  and  70  county  jails.  In  addition, 
there  are  4  institutions  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents. Of  the  two  state  institutions, 
one  has  the  splendid  record  of  keeping 
91.4  per  cent  of  its  total  inmates  at  work, 
— 35  per  cent  of  these  being  employed 
on  articles  for  sale,  the  remainder  large- 
ly being  employed  in  erecting  the  build- 
ings   of     their     new    institution.       The 


other  penitentiary  gives  17  per  cent  oi 
its  prisoners  work  for  sale,  thus  f 
short  by  18  per  cent  of  the  amount 
which  they  are  legally  entitled, 
the  terms  of  an  act  to  be  described  liter 

Among  the  county  institutions,  42J 
more  than  one-half,  keep  their  victio^ 
in  complete  idleness.  Five  make  goodi 
for  sale,  and  the  remainder  usoally 
ploy  their  inmates  in  institutional 
of  some  description.  The  character 
the  goods  made  for  sale  is  confined 
chair  caning,  carpet  and  rug  weavi 
broom  and  brush  making,  a  small 
of  cloth  weaving  and  knitting  of  stock 
ings  for  prisoners,  and  the  quarryini 
and  breaking  of  stone. 

The  possibilities  of  work  for  die  b 
stitution  itself  are  much  more  vari« 
ranging  through  the  whole  fidd  fl 
household,  farm  and  garden,  and  skilk 
occupations.  The  scope  of  this  Ubo 
depends,  most  naturally,  on  the  size  an 
location  of  the  institution.  A  city  haa 
of  correction  keeps  a  number  of  its  ii 
mates  at  work  manufacturing  gas  ft) 
city  consumption,  and  employs  practical 
ly  all  the  rest  in  stable  work,  horseshoe 
ing,  farm  work,  painting,  taiktfifli 
household  work,  laundering,  baking 

Two  upstate  county  jails,   both 
fair-sized  cities,  use  90  to  95  per 
of    their    prisoners    as    tailors, 
tenders,  gardeners,  and  in  making 
and  towels,  repairing  clothing  and 
ing  shoes;  a  second  is  able  to  keep 
quarters  of  its  inmates  busy  in  this 

Out    of    the    73    institutions,,     it 
possible  to  find  perhaps  a  half  doca 
which  the  great  majority  of  inmates 
provided  with  some  employment 
are,  in  addition  to  this  group,  an 
half  dozen  county  prisons   which 
work  to  from  one-third  to  three-f. 
of  their  inmates.     The  Huntington 
formatory    for    males   provides,    to 
sure,    regular   trade   instruction    for 
per  cent  of  its  inmates.    But,  under 
present  system,  the  instruction 
of  building  a  wall  only  to  knock  it 
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again;  constructing  a  house,  only  to  de- 
stroy it — a  process  no  less  wasteful  of 
material  and  energy  than  it  is  of  char- 
acter. 

All  of  these  institutions  together,  with 
the  Western  Penitentiary,  house  2,238 
of  the  8,355  adult  prisoners  in  the  state. 

What  tortures  of  enforced  idleness 
have  been  and  are  being  inflicted  on  the 
5^000  unfortunates  who  are  in  the  other 
nstitutions? 

The  word  torture  is  not  too  strong  to 
ipply  to  forcibly  keeping  a  man  or 
tfoman  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
ind  unending  months  or  years  without 
Kcupation  or  interest.  The  cumulative 
tfFect  is  no  less  maddening  to  the  aver- 
ige  human  being  than  is  some  terrible 
i'xpon'ence  of  fright  or  physical  suffer- 
ing. 

Laws  on  Prison  Labor 

It  is  estimated  that  no  state  in  the 
lation  has  so  many  unemployed  prison - 
:fs  as  Pennsylvania.  The  state  now  sup- 
jorts  in  complete  idleness  thousands  of 
ifcie-bodied  men  who  might  be  contribut- 
ng  to,  or  wholly  defraying,  the  expense 
>f  their  maintenance.  Meanwhile  the 
amilies  of  these  men  are  largely  de- 
cndent  upon  public  or  private  charity. 

We  have  thus  succeeded,  in  this  trav- 
sty  of  an  effort  to  reduce  crime, 
oth  in  breaking  down  the  self-respect 
f  the  family,  and  in  destroying  in  the 
readwinncr  the  desire  or  ability  for 
cadv  work  after  his  release-  This 
;cms  to  be  the  net  profit  of  the  half- 
lillion  dollars  of  public  money  invested 
jarly  in  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
ider  the  present  system  in  the  county 
Ills. 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
nployment  for  the  inmates  of  the  pris- 
ts in  Pennsylvania  is  the  existing  law. 
lacted  in  1897  and  amended  in  1899. 
hich  prohibits  the  employment  of  more 
an  3S  per  cent  of  Ihe  inmates  of  any 
ate  or  county  institution  in  the  mak- 
g  of  goods  for  sale — without  pro- 
ding  any  alternative  method  of  gen- 
al  employment.  This  act,  in  conjunc- 
m  with  the  present  restricted  oppor- 
nities  for  institutional  work  in  the 
^nty  jails,  effectually  operates  to 
wart  the  eflforts  of  any  enlightened 
arden  toward  relieving  the  sufferings 
'  his  charges. 

There  is  a  later  act.  passed  in  1907, 
hich  opens  up  employment  on  the  high- 
ays  for  able-bodied  men  in  jails  and 
orkhouscs.  However,  only  3  out  of 
tc  67  counties  of  the  state,  have  taken 
dvantage  of   this  opportunity. 

The  compensation  of  prisoners  for 
leir  work  seems  to  be  provided  for  by 
vo  enactments,  which  will  not  bear  too 
reat  scrutiny.  The  first,  passed  in 
^3,  pro\'ides  that  quarterly  wages  shall 
*  fixed  by  the  authorities  of  each  in- 
itution  and  that  the  dependents  of  a 
isoner  shall  receive  whatever  is  left  of 
?se  after  board,  lodging,  food,  and 
t  cofiH  of  trial    are  paid.     The  ray  of 


hope  for  the  needy  family  of  a  prisoner 
is  dim  indeed,  when  the  limitation  of 
occupation  and  the  restricted  number  of 
men  allowed  to  work  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

In  1913,  an  act  was  passed  which  pro- 
vided that  wages  of  65  cents  a  day 
should  be  paid  to  the  dependents  of  all 
prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  Tabor,  any 
discrepancy  between  the  value  of  their 
labor  and  this  wage  to  be  met  by  the 
county  from  which  the  prisoner  was 
committed.  The  emptiness  of  this  prom- 
ise is  revealed  each  time  the  judges  re- 
call, in  pronouncing  sentehce,  that  no 
labor  at  all  is  available  in  most  prisons. 
Hence  it  is  that,  asf  is  recorded  in  the 
supplement  of  the  Journal  of  Prison 
Discipline  for  October.  1914,  only  four 
counties  in  the  state  report  a  compliance 
with  this  law.  The  Eastern  Penitentiary 
possesses  a  sustained  scale  of  rates  and 
system  of  wage  payments.* 

This  situation  appears  exactly  to 
parallel  the  condition  in  most  of  the 
states  of  the  nation.  As  the  result  of 
a  study  of  this  feature  which  was  made 
by  the  Penal  Commission  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  appears  that  34  states  provide 
some  sort  of  compensation.  Some  pro- 
vide it  only  for  overwork,  some  only 
to  those  who  work  on  public  roads,  all 
limit  it  to  prisoners  in  institutions  con- 
ducted by  the  state  itself.  Here  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  insane,  there  is  the 
breaking-up  of  what  should  be  a  co- 
herent state-wide  policy  into  discon- 
nected, decentralized  fragments,  with  as 
many  standards  as  there  are  institutions. 
Yet  the  character  of  a  man  who  falls 
from  grace  in  Bucks  County  is  as  worth 
rebuilding  as  the  man  who  does  a  wrong 
deed  in  Chester  County. 

The  Penal  Commission  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, after  its  studv  of  the  situation  in 
our  own  state,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  real  cause  for  the  idleness  im- 
posed upon  prisoners  in  the  county  jails 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  institutions 
themselves,  rather  than  in  any  laws 
which  seem  to  offer  a  barrier  to  regular 
occupation. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  this  same 
truth  was  found  to  apply  to  the  jails  of 
England,  and  Elizabeth  Fry  at  that  time 
carved  her  channel  of  reform  at  once 
in  the  direction  of  centralizing  control 
under  the  government.  This  policy  has 
been  steadily  developing  in  England 
since  her  time,  until  in  1878  the  central 
government  assumed  entire  control  of 
the  jails  of  the  country.  In  the  United 
.States  the  same  tendency  is  now  appar- 
ent, and  nine  states  have  taken  the  first 
steps  toward  the  establishment  or  de- 
velopment of  state  industrial  farms. 

There  are  two  controlling  reasons 
which  are  leading  the  states  to  take 
away  from  the  various  localities  the 
burden  of  care  for  the  delinquents.     In 

'The  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  paid 
ever  $7,400  to  the  probation  officer  of  the 
county  as  pri*;on'Tv'  wa^es  tinder  this  act 
in  1914. 


the  first  place,  the  county  represents  too 
small  a  unit  of  prison  administration  to 
afford  adequate  opportunities  of  work, 
exercise  and  trade  instruction.  The  in- 
vestigations of  the  Penal  Commission 
have  revealed  that  40  out  of  the  77 
county  jails  in  Pennsylvania  had,  in 
September,  1914,  fewer  than  30  inmates. 
Many  of  these  institutions  had  in  fact 
only  two  or  three  prisoners,  and  some 
had  none  at  all.  A  concentration  of 
these  institutions  in  adjoining  counties, 
so  that  a  single  one  under  state  control 
would  suffice  for  a  number  of  localities, 
is  the  reasonable  foundation  for  an 
economical  and  result-achieving  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  assumed  that  such  concentration 
cannot  be  carried  on  ad  infinitum. 
.When  institutions  combine  to  the  extent 
of  bringing  too  many  individuals  under 
one  management,  an  anti-climax  in  effi- 
ciency and  economy  follows;  the  pro- 
cess has  gone  on  until  it  has  defeated 
its  own  ends.  This  is  the  situation 
which  would  be  created  if  the  present 
Legislature  should  see  fit  to  enact  into 
law  a  recent  bill  which  provides  for  the 
combining  of  the  Eastern  and  Wester^i 
Penitentiaries  into  one  institution.  No 
such  unwieldy  machine  as  this  can 
operate  effectively,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  re- 
fuse to  create  it. 

A  second  cause  of  the  distressing  con- 
ditions which  have  been  found  to  exist 
in  many  county  jails  is  the  lack  of  wise 
and  efficient  management.  This  is  an- 
other logical  result  of  the  restricted  re- 
sources of  small  institutions.  The 
sheriff,  who  usually  represents  the  man- 
agement of  most  of  these  jails,  is  justly 
declared  to  be  chosen  for  every  other 
reason  than  his  ability  to  run  an  insti- 
tution. The  uncertain  duration  of  his 
term  of  office  precludes  any  inducement 
toward  developing  a  permanent,  pro- 
gressive policy.  Even  less  can  be  ex- 
pected of  the  occasional  keeper  whose 
low  pay  and  restricted  opportunities 
scarcely  invite  a  man  of  large  capacity. 

The  Penal  Commission 

It  was  to  study  this  situation  that  the 
Penal  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1914. 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1913.  With  only  seven  months 
in  which  to  do  its  work,  and  with  only 
$5,000  at  its  disposal,  it  has  nevertheless 
presented  a  convincing  statement  to  the 
Legislature  at  its  present  session. 

The  commission  has  recognized  em- 
ployment as  the  basic  factor  in  fashion- 
ing a  program  for  better  things.  The 
six  methods  of  prison  employment 
known  or  practiced  in  the  United  States 
are  the  lease  system,  the  contract  sys- 
tem, the  piece-price  system,  the  public 
account  system,  the  public  works  and 
ways  system,  and  the  state  use  system. 
The  first  two  methods  the  commission 
summarily  dismisses  from  its  considera- 
tion.    In    both,    the    contractors   assume 
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entire  control  of  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs— under  the  first  method  even  feed- 
ing and  housing  them;  the  profits  go  to 
the  contractor.  The  state  account  sys- 
tem already  is  in  operation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania imder  the  acts  referred  to.  Since 
I  he  commission  recognizes  the  iniquity 
of  any  plan  that  places  the  product  of 
prison  labor  on  the  open  market  in  com- 
petition with  free  labor,  it  confines  its  at- 
tention to  the  two  systems  free  from  this 
universally  repudiated  element,  namely, 
the  public  works  and  ways  system  and 
the  state  use  system. 

The  first  of  these  offers  only  a  re- 
stricted field  of  employment  on  streets, 
highways  and  other  public  works.  It 
therefore  lacks  the  character  re-forming 
features  of  more  widely  varied  occupa- 
tions, and  also  possesses  the  undesirable 
element  of  exposing  "prison  gangs"  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  general  public 
gaze  while  they  are  at  work. 

The  State   Use  System 

The  state  use  system  alone  seems  to 
provide  for  employment  which,  by  its 
wide  variety,  accomplishes  the  double 
purpose  of  reformation  of  the  prisoner 
and  economy  to  the  state.  Under  this 
system  the  state  itself  employs  the 
prisoners  and  uses  the  products  of  their 
labor  either  in  the  various  departments 
of  government  or  in  the  public  institu- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  state  or 
its  various  political  subdivisions.  It  is 
like  the  state  account  system,  except 
that  the  goods  made  are  consumed  only 
in  state  institutions,  instead  of  being  sold 
in  the  open  market. 

In  the  organizing  of  such  a  system, 
obvious  problems  leap  into  being.  What 
institution  shall  produce  which  things? 
Who  shall  determine  the  variety  and 
the  style  of  these  things?  Who  shall 
plan  the  methods  of  production  and  set 
the  price?  The  determination  of  these 
points  rests  largely  on  whether  the  type 
of  administration  which  is  chosen  for 
the  institutions  is  centralized  or  de- 
centralized. Under  the  former  type, 
one  board  has  the  management  of  all 
state  institutions,  sometimes  including 
hospitals  and  asylums  as  well;  under 
the  latter,  each  institution  is  conducted 
under  its  own  board  of  control. 

The  first  plan  is  followed  in  Ohio  to 
its  full  extent:  Massachusetts  follows 
it  so  far  as  prisons  alone  are  concerned. 
In  New  Jersey  the  prisons  are,  like 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  conducted  under 
separate  boards.  In  developing  a  state 
use  system  there  it  seemed  wiser,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  complicated  machinery  by 
creating  a  board  representing  both  the 
consuming  and  producing  interests. 
through  the  representation  of  both 
classes  of  institutions  or  state  activities. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  simplest 
course  for  Pennsylvania  to  follow. 

A  gloomy  walled-in  structure  covering: 


all  of  the  appropriated  land  does  not 
offer  any  opportunity  to  practice  such  a 
system  as  has  been  suggested  here. 
Gray  cell  blocks  must  give  way  to  brown 
earth  and  green  fields.  The  city  prison 
must  disappear  and  the  industrial  or 
penal  farm  take  its  place.  These  farms 
are  in  successful  operation  in  our  own 
country  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

The  whole  history  of  prison  legisla- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  demonstrates  that, 
logically  and  chronologically,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  moment  foi'  the  next  step. 
The  development  pf  public  sentiment  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals  falls  into 
three  periods  in  Pennsylvania's  history, 
dating  from  the  £d  colonial  days  of 
1676.  Between  that  date  and  1818,  the 
penal   system   of  the   state   was   repre- 
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These  measures  provide  in  sub- 
stance : 

That  the  inmates  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary and  the  Huntington  Re- 
formatory be  employed  under  the 
so-called  state  use  system; 

That  the  inmates  of  these  three 
institutions  be  paid  a  wage  vary- 
ing from  10  to  50  cents  a  day; 

That  six  industrial  farms  be 
established  to  take  the  place  of 
county  jails  for  the  detention  of 
prisoners  sentenced  by  courts  of 
record.  The  commission  would  ex- 
tend to  (ftese  institutions,  once 
they  are  established,  the  state  use 
system  of  employment  and  the  rate 
of  compensation  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph ; 

That  a  moderate  sized  farm  he 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary ; 

As  some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  establishment  of  the  state  in- 
dustrial farm,  the  commission  fur- 
ther recommends  that  county  in- 
stitutions be  allowed  to  produce 
goods  for  the  county  or  for  any 
county  institutions. 


scnted  by  gaols  and  local  prisons.  These 
were  the  days  when  the  public  was  re- 
galed by  the  spectacle  of  offenders  in 
stocks  and  pillories.  Although  the  law 
imposed  penalties  of  hard  labor,  there 
was  no  system  of  labor  provided. 

By  an  act  of  1790,  the  inmates  were 
to  be  kept  "to  labor  of  the  hardest  and 
most  servile  kind,  in  which  the  work  is 
least  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  ignorance, 
neglect  or  obstinacy,  and  where  the  ma- 
terials are  not  easily  embezzled  or  de- 
stroyed." This  act  marked  the  real  be- 
ginning of  prison  labor,  but  the  reforma- 
tory element  in  its  provisions  was  all  but 
hidden   in    the   obvious   intention   to   in- 


flict punishment  as  a  deterrent  to  crint 
The  second  period,  1818  to  1871,  r«f^ 
resents  the  development  of  the  penit» 
tiary  idea  on  the  principle  of  solitary 
confinement  rigidly  enforced.  In  tb^ 
last  year  of  the  sixties  the  con 
of  prisoners  was  allowed  in  We 
Penitentiary  "for  the  purpose  of  lahr 
learning  and  religious  service^" 
the  door  was  thus  open  for  the  cxtcxuwt 
of  prison  labor  under  the   factor}-  >v 

tem. 

The  birth  of  the  principle  of  refonB 
tion  among  wrong-doers  was  marked  ^ 
the  establishment  of  Huntington  h 
formatory  in  the  year  1881.  Hcrej 
last  it  was  written  into  law  thai  A 
employment  of  inmates  was  to  be  of  i 
character  which  would  be  "useful  itn 
discharge." 

From  then  until  the  present  da>  th; 
idea  has  been  gaining  the  asccndenq 
culminating  in  the  acts  of  191 1  and  19ii 
In  these  two  years  the  LegisUim 
granted  authority  for  the  purchase 
a  tract  in  a  rural  district  to  take 
place  of  the  Western  Penitentiar}', 
provided  that  the  inmates  should  as  i 
as  possible  conduct  the  work  of  the  li 
stitution  and  that  necessary  livcstoc 
and  farming  implements  should  be  pa 
chased. 

Sign-Posts  of  Progress 

The  prisoners  are  now  engaged 
erecting  the  buildings  of  their  new  in 
tution.  All  the  energy  and  good 
that  there  is  in  the  commonwealth 
be  directed  toward  preventing 
calamity  of  compelling  these  men 
build  cell  blocks  for  the  incarce 
of  themselves  and  their  erring  bro 
of  the  future.  If  Belief onte  is  to 
an3rthing,  it  must  be  a  sign  post  poi 
away  from  the  cell  blocks  of  Pe 
vania's  past  to  the  homelike  cottages 
the  future  which  will  call  out  of  a 
all  his  deeper  yearnings  for  a  no 
life,  and  all  his  determination  to 
that  life  back. 

With  the  further  provision  by 
Legislature  of  1913  for  a  State  InM 
trial  Home  for  Women  the  fact  1 
been  completely  established  that  the  1 
dustrial  reformatory  principle  has  «i 
to  Pennsylvania  to  stay. 

Thus  through  the  years  there  has 
growing  in  the  Keystone  State,  si 
but  irresistibly,  a  clearer  recognitke 
society's    relation    to    the    wroi 
And  now  we  have  the  crystallizatior. 
this    slow-dawning    conception    in 
concrete  program  presented  to  the  ? 
cnt    Legislature    by    the     Penns>*l» 
Penal  Commission. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  n)C 
ures  into  law  would  not  plunge  I^ 
sylvania  into  new  and  untried  ways^ 
would  simply  fuse  into  a  permanent  1 
consistent  policy,  the  various  wise 
sporadic  acts  which  she  has  taker  ^ 
ing  more  recent  years. 


rWENTY-SIX  years  ago  the  late 
John  Glenn,  then  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  (he 
Baltimore  Charity  Organization 
ciety,  went  to  the  sixteenth  National 
nference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
San  Francisco,  and  urged  the  con- 
ence  to  hold  its  seventeenth  meeting 
the  leading  southern  city  on  the  At- 
tic seaboard. 

\lthough  physically  handicapped  by 
idness,  Mr.  Glenn  was  gifted  with  un- 
lal  intellectual  and  spiritual  farsight- 
less.  With  prophetic  vision  he  fore- 
V  what  a  quickening  effect  the  ses- 
ns  of  such  a  body  would  have  on  the 
n  small  contingent  of  Baltimore  char- 
Me  workers.  His  judgment  was  jus- 
cd  by  events.  Much  of  the  philan- 
opic  and  educational  development  of 
past  quarler-century  in  Maryland 
1  be  traced  to  that  1890  meeting  and 
its  influence  on  those  Baltimore  men 
1  women  who  were  committed  to 
ind  social  service  principles. 
The  questions  that  social  workers 
inning  to  come  to  Baltimore  next 
mth  might  ask  are;  What  can  Mary- 
id  offer  me  educationally,  and  Has 
aryland  made  any  special  contribution 
social  work?  They  might  also  ask: 
hat  is  Maryland  doing  which  ought 
t  to  be  done?  We  often  learn  as 
ich  from  the  mistakes  as  from  the 
rcesies  of  life. 

Ifaryland  is  making  two  contributions 
reaJ  valne  to  social  work.  The  state 
es  for  her  insane  in  a  comprehen- 
•,    merciful    and    scientific    way,    and 


through  co-operation  between  private 
and  public  agencies,  she  is  rapidly  es- 
tablishing a  high  standard  of  care  for 
her  children,  normal,  dependent  and  de- 
linquent. This  work  for  children  is 
done  in  the  face  of  the  depressing  fact 
that  only  in  Baltimore  and  in  a  few  pro- 
gressive counties  is  there  any  pretense 
of  a  standard  for  literacy  or  for  school 
attendance. 

In  1890  the  Henry  Watson  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
was  a  small  private  endowment,  greatly 
in  need  of  vivification.  Today  it  is  an 
enlightened  child-saving  and  child-plac- 
ing agency,  with  a  broad  and  construc- 
tive program  for  statewide  child  wel- 
fare work.  The  realignment  of  the 
Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society 
on  modern  principles  dates  from  18^ 
when  Mary  Willcox  Brown  (now  Mrs. 
John  M.  Glenn)  became  its  general  sec- 
retary. Recently  the  society  has  extend- 
ed its  work  into  four  counties  that  in- 
clude some  large  towns.  It  aims  to  make 
the  child  a  normal  center  of  all  social 
agencies  in  a  county.  Excepting  Massa- 
chusetts, I  believe  that  no  other  state 
has  such  a  logical  plan  for  saving  the 
dependent  child  for  future  productive 
citizenship. 

To  quote  a  letter  from  its  general  sec- 

"The  state  of  Maryland  has  never 
assumed  its  responsibility  for  the  de- 
pendent and  neglected  child  beyond 
its  well-known  subsidy  system  to  pri- 
vate institutions.  These  subsidies  con- 
sist of  small  lump  sum  appropriations. 


made  every  two  years  by  the  Lcgisln- 
ture.  The  institutions  receiving  these 
appropriations  are  nearly  all  located 
in  Baltimore  city  or  its  vicinity.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the 
larger  towns  in  the  state,  no  effort  had 
been  made  in  the  counties  up  to  1911 
to  meet  and  solve  the  family  problems 
and  the  child  problems  which  were 
responsible  for  the  ever- in  creasing 
neglect  and  impoverishment  of  child 
life. 

"To  meet  this  need  Ihe  Henry  Wat- 
son Children's  Aid  Society,  limited  by 
its  charter  to  Baltimore  city,  brought 
about  the  organization  of  the  Mary- 
land Children's  Aid  Society  with  a 
view  lo  establishing  in  each  county  at 
ihe  earliest  possible  moment  a  local 
agency  under  the  leadership  of  a 
trained  social  worker  to  prevent  de- 
pendency, disease  and  crime  by  giv- 
ing or  securing  the  proper  treat  men  I 
to  each  child  in  trouble;  and  to  pro- 
mote local  interest  in  matters  per- 
taining to  child  welfare.  Frederick. 
Baltimore,  Harford  and  Talbot  Coun- 
ties have  been  organized  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  problems  of  relief, 
parental  responsibility,  and  with  phy- 
sical and  mental  defectives,  etc. 

"Probation  is  being  extended  in 
these  counties  to  boys  and  girls  who 
have  committed  minor  offenses,  while 
commitment  to  county  jails  and  state 
prisons  is  being  eliminated  altogether. 
The  conditions  which  have  been 
studied  and  the  results  obtained  in 
child,  care  in  these  selected  areas  mark 
the  way  for  the  complete  organization 
of  the  state  by  establishing  in  eacli 
governing  unit  a  local  organization 
under  the  direction  of  n  trained  so. 
cial  wnrker." 
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Although  .Maryland  still  unwisdy  and 
uaatefully  neglects  the  social  needs  of 
her  colored  population  (we  have  prac- 
iJcally  no  provision  for  the  colored  tu- 
berculous), few  states  now  provide  bet- 
ter or  friendlier  care  for  the  majority  of 
its  insane,  both  white  and  black.  The 
problems  of  education  and  of  the  right 
limits  for  physical  restraint  have  always 
presented  difficulties,  even  to  advanced 
alienists,    for   the  care  of  the  mentally 

1  have  no  recollection  of  any  more 
|K»thetic  groups  of  human  wreckage 
than  the  pauper  insane  at  Bav  View,  the 
Baltimore  city  almshouse,  or  of  those  in 
the  county  almshouses  before  the  days 
of  "reform."  The  genera!  conditions 
have  been  revolutionized  at  Bay  View 
u^der  the  enlightened  and  non-political 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  City  Charities 
(new  city  charter,  1898). 

Moreover,  within  the  last  five  years, 
through    generous    state    appropriations 


the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  and 
Hospital  and  of  such  other  private  sana- 
toria as  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt 
Hospitali  Today  a  large  percentage  of 
the  stale  insane  patients  are  made  con- 
tented and  tractable  by  varied  occupa- 
tions under  trained  instructors.  The 
latest  development  is  that  of  gardening 
and  farming  for  women,  both  at  Spring 
Grove  and  at  Crownsville. 

Maryland  gives  her  colored  insane  the 
best  care  provided  by  any  slate.  .\t  the 
Crownsville  institution  for  the  colored 
insane — on  a  targe  farm — provision  is 
being  made  for  some  tuberculous  patients 
and  some  epileptics.  Only  two  other 
hospitals  on  similar  lines  antedate 
Crownsville ;  one  at  Petersburg,  Va., 
and  one  at  Goldston.  N.  C.  The  illus- 
trations show  graphically  the  change 
within  recent  years  from  cruel  treat- 
ment   and   neglect    lo   modern    scientific 

Maryland  has  no  provision  for  feeble- 


rtceipts  from  tlie  slate.  The  cosi 
such  local  charities,  on  any  principle  f 
sound  economics,  should  be  paid  (or 
Baltitnore  taxpayers  and  philanth[api<t! 
and  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  gen- 
eral tax  levy.  Perhaps  the  conleienc 
will  show  us  how  the  more  advann. 
communities  meet  this  problem. 

There  is  no  hetter  way  to  show  i* 
growth  of  Maryland  and  Battimirt, 
since  1890,  in  charitable  methods  nd 
in  a  community  sense  of  duty,  than  i<i 
name  the  most  useful  and  virile  chint- 
able  movements  that  have  come  imnliii: 
or  greatly  enlarged  iheir  service  sjk- 
the  conference  last  met  in  Baltimon. 

In  1890  the  new  Baltimore  Chart! 
Organization  Society,  with  no  maieri^ 
relief  fund  (organized  1883)  anil  '.ik 
old  Association  for  the  Improvemeni  nl 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  re'iei' 
giving  body  (organized  1S49)  lix*« 
askance  at  each  other,  and  as  tvcin 
proved,  became  quite  unable   to  hindii 


CAHE    OF   THE    INSANE 
1  Klimp?*  of  Maryland  of  the  past — a   crowded    county    almshouse    with   i 
1   the  corridor.     At  the  right,  outdoor    games    for    women    patients    at  ih 


and  revised  legal  powers,  our  able  state 
Board  of  Lunacy  has  established  at  the 
four  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and 
at  Rosewood  Slate  School  for  the 
l-"teble-minded,  the  most  advanced  medi- 
cal and  scientific  care  and  treatment. 
They  have  introduced  at  all  the  institu- 
tions a  wide  range  of  occupations,  in- 
doors and  out,  for  both  male  and  female 

.\t  the  Spring  Grove  State  Hospital, 
Caionsville,  at  the  Springfield  State 
Hospital,  Sykesville,  at  the  Eastern 
Shore  Slate  Hospital,  Cambridge  (open- 
ed March.  1915),  and  at  the  Crownsville 
llcispital  for  the  colored  insane  of  both 
sexes  in  Anne  Arundel  County.  Maryland 
MOW  does  her  fidl  duty  to  her  insane 
citizens.  The  latest  addition  is  ihe 
Hubner  Psvchopaihic  Hospital  al 
Springfield,  to  be  dedicated  June  9. 

No  longer  arc  there  insane  paupers 
at  ihe  Maryland  county  almshouses.  By 
luly  of  this  vear  the  Baltimore  city  ahns- 
hnuse  will  be  relieved  of  all  its  insane 
inmates.  Before  1916.  all  criminal  in- 
sane will  he  under  proper  state  care  and 
not  in  neniientiarv  or  house  of  corrcc- 
linn.  The  good  work  of  the  slate  Board 
of  Lunacy  has  iieen  allied  in  its  educa- 
lion    of    a    rii;lu    public    oyiinion    by    the 

■chiatric  and  mental  hygiene  work  of 


mimied  women ;  practically  none  for  her 
epileptics,  and  most  inadequate  provision 
for  feebleminded  children. 

Our  state  finances  suffer,  as  do  the 
finances  of  many  stales,  from  insidious 
abuse  in  connection  with  stale  care  of 
the  insane, — from  the  failure,  due  partly 
lo  our  laws  and  partly  to  a  dormant  pub- 
lic conscience,  of  oublic  authorities  to 
collect  from  well-lo-do  relatives  and 
friends  of  patients  either  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  their  maintenance  cost. 
Nor  is  il  only  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
that  the  state  is  mulcted.  The  report 
of  Maryland's  state  comptroller  for 
1914  shows  an  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  over  and  above 
.•;tate  receipts,  for  charitable,  correction- 
al and  educational  purposes.  The  next 
Legislature  will  be  forced  by  economic 
pressure  to  heed  ihe  oft-repeated  ad- 
vice of  ihc  Siaie  Aid  and  Charities  Com- 
mission. 

Two  old-established  abuses,  rooted  in 
vicious  political  methods,  are  the  custom 
'if  coftinuing  appropriations  to  private 
local  instttillions  and  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing state  appropriations  lo  various  Balti- 
more cily  charities  which  have  no  logical 
claim  on  ihe  stale  treasury.  ,\  number 
of  admirable  Bahimore  private  charities 
gel  annually  a  largi-  percentage  of  their 


needy  cases  in  the  effective  way  »bl 
their  final  consolidation  in  1908  ha^iuJ 
possible. 

In  1890  there  was  no  Instructive  V.J 
ing  Nurse  Association:  no  Babies'  V-'] 
Fund  Society  (a  recent  outgrowth  i 
the  summer  work  of  the  Thomas  lli 
son  Sanatorium  and  of  other  iK 
groups)  ;  no  Association  for  the  f^ 
vention  and  Relief  of  Tuberculosi;  1 
state  or  private  war  of  any  i";i  I 
tuberculosis;  no  hospital  social  strii 
work.  We  had  no  Playground  .Sf-jci 
tion,  or  Public  Athletic  League,  or  T-i 
-Scouts.  Fresh-air  work  was  in  ::•  I 
fancy.  There  was  no  Juvenile  f'  -i 
no  Social  Hygiene  Committee,  or  '1 
admirable  new  Menial  Hygiene  CorrH 
tee.  The  Jewish  Charities  had  U'-t  1 
federated,  although  the  Hebrews  '\ 
as  now  cared  for  their  own  needv  cJ 
The  Si.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conferd 
were  still  curiously  indifferent  to  *.a 
principles  of  relief  and  co-operaiio" 

In  1890  the  city  was  still  makin?  '-' 
sum  appropriations  to  private  hospi 
and  other  charitable  instilulions  wi:i 
any  supervision  of  inmates  or  c\ncl 
lure,  a  practice  which  was  enilrti  l>  I 
provisions  in  the  Charter  of  1R9S  c^ 
ing  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ---i 
Cbaritiev 


Baltimore  1890-1915 


In  1890  wc  had  no  slaW  Board  of 
Health.  In  Baltimore  there  was  only 
L  small  annual  appropriation  for  a 
xilitically  appointed,  and  sanitarily 
gnorani,  city  Health  Department.  We 
lad  no  Social  Service  Club;  and  no 
Vlen's  City  Club  or  Women's  Civic 
-eague,  with  weekly  lunch  lectures  on 
tocial  topics. 

The  leading  private  benefaction  for 
Maryland's  sick  poor,  without  regard  to 
race  or  color,  is  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
>ital.  with  its  incomparable  Medical 
school,  and  now  with  its  Social  Service 
Department  of  many  paid  and  volunteer 
.vorkers.  It  was  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  authorities,  led  by  Dr.  Charles 
Emerson,  who  years  ago  made  clear 
wth  to  medical  and  lay  workers  ihe  inli- 
naie  co-operation  that  should  exist  be- 
ween  the  medical  and  the  charitable  ex- 
>ert.  The  section  on  health  of  the  1915 
lonference  should  both  give  and  receive 
nspiration  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Social 
service  Department. 

As  we  hark  back  twenty- five  years. 
md  compare  the  present  keen  public  in- 
erest  in  social  questions  with  the  then 
ndifference  of  the  general  public. — if 
le  measure  the  meager  attendance  in 
last  decades  of  the  faithful  few  )  fifty 
Da  hundred)  on  carefully  planned  meel- 
Bfs,  with  the  large  attendance  of  twelve 
p  lifteen  hundred  persons,  of  all  ages 
Bd  conditions,  who  heard  Edward  T, 
fcvine's  six  lectures  in  March  on  The 
formal  Life  of  Man,  we  realize  how 
FOmlerfulIy  the  Baltimore  of  today  has 
Kiified  the  teachings  and  devotion  of 
er  charitable  and  educational  leaders  of 
te  past.  The  day  that  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
lan.  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
'diversity,  became  president  of  the 
altimore  Charity  Organization  So- 
ety,  a  community  consciousness  of  so- 
al  duty  was  stirred. 
The  enormous  increase  in  expendi- 
ires — and  debts — in  charitable  work 
ves  the  judicious  cause  for  reflection, 
altimore  is  not  without  her  experi* 
ices,  which  have  this  year  led  to  a 
^deration  of  some  eight  charitable 
jencies,  with  a  constitution  and  goo<1 
itentions  that  promise  results. 
The  personality  of  the  sponsors 
ack  of  the  young  United  Charities 
this  name  is  only  tentative)  gives 
3pe  that    this    new    Baltimore  venture 

1  philanthropic  co-operation  'will  prove 
'^ective,  and  set  the  pace  for  other  coni- 
lunities  seeking  efficiency  and  economy 
f  tffort  in  charity  work.  The  new  fed 
ration  is  based  specifically  on  the  de- 
it  for  a  better  1  understanding,  and 
loser  working  relations,  among  social 
ervice  agencies.  The  United  Charities 
'Ss  an  open  door  and  a  ready  welcome. 
^  my  lime,  for  societies  whose  stand- 
"da  meet  the  accepted  requirements. 

There  is  one  phase  of  Baltimore's 
"sriiable  organization,  which,  promi- 
im  in  1890.  has  in  all  these  years  dis- 
'nguished  the  community;  that  is,  thf 
;iany  groups  of  volunteers  active  in  the 
'.fleraled  Charities,  in  the  Hospital  So- 
'al  Service,  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

2  the  student  bodies  of  Johns  Hopkin-; 
■niversity  and  Goucher  College,  in  the 
'-  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and  in 
irious  Protestant  churches.  '  The  sure 
'Undation  of  this  helpful  and  friendly 
fvice  in  the  old  gospel  of  painstaking 


cast  work  for  needy  individuals  and 
family  units,  preached  in  season  and  out 
of  season  for  thirty  years  by  the  leaders 
of  organized  charity. 

I  quote  here  a  paragraph  written  by 
a  leaning  volunteer  worker  with  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  social  work  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York  and  the  West: 

in  1890  when  the  organized  charity 
movement  was  in  its  iniancy,  the  same 
group  of  men  who  brought' the  seven- 
teentn  annual  Conference  "f  Charities 
and  Correction  lo  Baltimore  and  pre- 
pared Baltimore  to  receive  it  and 
profit  by  it.  had  seven  years  before 
started  the  first  Charity  Organiiaiion 
Society  and  were  still  giving  largely 
of  their  time  ami  money  to  keep  it 
going. 

"  I  weniy-ftve  years  has  seen  a 
steady  and  wholesome  develoiiment  of 
organized  charity  in  Baltimore.  The 
sound  principle  of  careful  inquiry  and 
adequate  treatment  by  trained  work- 
ers in  all  cases  of  distress  is  very  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  only  right 
method  of  charitable  relief,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  Fed- 
erated Charities  (practically  the  suc- 
cessor ti)  the  Charity  Organization 
Society)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
all  times  of  unusual  distress  no  new- 
agency  has  been  required. 

"'Wc  count  ourselves  fortunate  thai 
we  have  gone  through  the  past  winter, 
with  its  pressure  of  unemployment. 
without  those  emergency  measures 
which  most  large  American  cities 
have  had  to  inaugurate.  A  large  Fed- 
erated     Charities      Confidential     Ex- 


change is  widely  used. 
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tion    among    agencies   is  in   a  highl 
satisfactory  condition. 

"From  the  splendid  e.sjiniple  of  that 

C.O.S.    group  of    I89II  has   sprung   a 

tradition   of   volunteer    service    which 

has   grown    with    the   years,   so   that 

Baltimore  today  stands  second  to  none 

but    Boston    in    the   number   of    those 

volunteers    who    are    giving    valuable 

volunteer   assistance    in   the    work   of 

family  rehabilitation." 

The  Baltimore  mcthoil  of  dealing  with 

beggars  and  vagrants  is  new  and  novel, 

in  that  it  guarantees  to  every  mendicant 

a    square    deal    and    humane    treatment. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  gradually 

working  since  its  adoption  in  July,  1912. 


toward  the  removal  of  the  ne'er-do-well 
from  the  streets.  Other  cities  have 
since  adopted  the  scheme,  adapting  it  to 
their  special  needs.  The  plan  provides 
a  squad  of  plain-clothes  mendicancy  offi- 
cers, whose  function  is  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  arrest  but  to  remove  from  the 
streets  all  beggars  by  conducting  them 
to  their  homes,  and  all  vagrants  by  con- 
ducting them  for  detention  to  the  police 
station,  at  once  notifying  the  Federated 
Charities,  the  Federated  Jewish  Chari- 
ties or  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
as  the  case  requires. 

The  proper  charity  organization 
promptly  takes  up  the  case  of  the  beggar 
as  a  resident  Ballimorian,  and  of  the 
vagrant  as  a  homeless  man,  securing  to 
each  relief,  disciplinary  or  other  treat- 
ment, according  to  his  needs,  with  a  view 
to   proper  care   or   rehabilitation.     The 

eublic  authorities  and  private  charities 
ave  been  doing  team-work,  so  much  so 
that  Baltimore  has  gone  through  the 
strain  and  stress  of  war  and  industrial 
depression  of  the  last  two  years  with 
fewer  mendicants  than  ever  before,  and 
with  practically  no  bread  lines,  no  march- 
ing of  the  so-called  unemployed. 

The  past  winter  has  tried  and  tested 
throughout  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  theories  and  customs  of  relief. 
The  worldwide  disturbance  due  to  the 
war  in  Europe  and  consequent  industrial 
<listurbance  at  home  have  forced  social 
workers  to  look  at  their  problems  from 
a  wider  horizon  than  that  of  city  or 
state,  and  to  question  whether  tog  much 
of  our  money  and  energy  have  not  gone 
into  palliative  rather  than  into  prevent- 
ive measures.  The  socialization  of  the 
.American  community  on  a  much  wider 
scale  than  at  present  should  appeal  to 
the  social  worker  with  moving  power. 

Maryland's  development  in  charitable 
activity  has  been  furthered  by  cognate 
development  in  less  specific  charitable 
work,  .'\gitation  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  children,  and  for  the  work- 
ing classes  generally,  has  resulted  in  a 
fair  child  labor  law.  uncommonly  well 
administered;  in  a  ten-hour  law  for 
women :  in  a  workman's  compensation 
law;  and  in  a  distinct  voluntary  move- 
ment toward  the  socialization  of  busi- 
ness, indicated  by  some  welfare  secre- 
taries in  large  industrial  plants. 

Agitation  in  favor  of  the  wider  use 
of  schools  and  school  buildings  has 
brought  us  school  attendance  officers, 
medical  inspectors  of  schools,  and  some 
school  nurses.  A  municipal  danc9  hail, 
under  charge  of  the  Playground  Asso 
elation,  promises  still  more  recreational 
opportunities  under  both  private  and 
public  control.  Socialization  of  the 
churches  is  indicated  by  the  recently  or- 
ganized Social  Service  Commission  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Women's  sufif 
rage  clubs  have  forced  into  public  notice 
certain  troublesome  social  problems- 
which  less  radical  societies' might  have 
let  lie,  like  the  proverbial  sleeping  dogs. 

In  a  word,  Baltimore's  community 
conscience  has  been  touched  by  the  same 
influences  that  have  stirred  other  com- 
munities. The  speakers  on  the  confer- 
ence program  will  find  audiences  ready 
to  respond  to  every  question  that  af- 
fects the  individual  need  or  the  com- 
munity's duty.  Baltimore  has  but  one 
word  for  the  conference — that  word  i; 
"welcome.'' 


THE  END  OF  THE  WEEK 

BEYOND  the  bleak  space  of  the  wintry  common 
Sprawls  the  dark  body  of  the  mills,  as  shapeless 
iome  defeated  monster  stretched  along 
Beneath  the  chilly  sunset.    But  the  chimneys 
Still  spout  their  inky  fumes,  that  stream  across 
Like  the  foul  ghost  of  the  monster  taking  flight. 
And  the  same  blast  that  harries  the  smoke  above 
Darkens  the  snow  of  the  conmion  with  hurrying  feet 
Of  the  men  who  have  set  their  blackened  faces  homeward. 
Like  a  cloud  they  sweep  across  the  floor  of  the  common 
And  straight  are  scattered  down  sidestreet  and  alley r 
Home !  home !  and  two  long  nights  for  bones  that  ache 
Before  the  gray  dawn  of  the  Monday  morning ! 
The  granaries  overflow.    Six  mortal  days 
The  earth  has  labored,  adding  strength  to  strength, 
And  pain  to  pain,  to  win  them  food  and  shelter, 
Till  there  is  made  provision  for  one  day 
And  a  brief  truce  with  that  devouring  monster. 

Joseph  Warren  Beach. 

FROM  THE  FACTORY 

OAW  ye  a  white  ghost,  lifting  o'er  the  fields  at  noon? 
^     Saw  ye  a  hurt  wraith  on  the  hills  at  night! 
Heard  ye  the  sobbing,  like  a  dead  lute-player's  mating 
tune, 
Heard  ye  the  foot-falls,  on  the  rose-blooms  white? 

Saw  ye  a  white  ghost?  ay,  it  was  the  heart  of  me 

Threading  its  fingers  through  the  grass  I  may   not 
feel; 

Setting  its  foot  where  my  worn  foot  may  never  be, 
(Worn  with  the  travail  of  the  swinging  wheel.) 

Haunting  the  roadside,  see  I  our  longings  leap  and  run ; 

Haunting  the  wayside,  our  feet  slip  out  and  play ; 
Setting  our  feet  to  race  against  the  flying  sun, 

Slipping  our  fingers  through  the  fingers  of  the  day. 

Felt  ye  within  doors,  a  breath  upon  your  hearth  at  night? 

Saw  ye  a  white  mist  at  your  ingleside  ? 
'Twas  but  the  little  ghost  (all  tiiat's  free  of  me  to  go) 

Ghost  of  my  soul — for  my  soul  long  since  has  died. 

Mary  Carolyn  Davibs. 


THE  TOILERS 

TWILIGHT  still  in  the  north 
As  the  early  local  slowed, 
And  I  watched  them  streaming  forth 
Where  the  station  lights  still  glowed. 
Not  the  cheerful,  chattering  throng 
That  the  fast  8 :30  brings. 
Never  a  snatch  of  song — 
Never  a  step  that  rings. 
Feet  that  plod  along, 
Faces  wan  and  grey, 
Never  a  lighted  eye ! 

Youth  and  age  pass  by. 

Youth,  that  has  spent  in  toll 

For  pleasure  brief,  the  dole 

Of  sleep — of  sleep  and  rest. 

A  grey-beard,  shabbily  drest. 

A  girl-face,  ghastly  beneath  the  smears 

Of  red,  to  hide  the  ravage  of  tears. 

(O,  for  the  lilt  of  a  song 

From  one  as  they  hurry  along ! ) 

They  plod  along  to  work 

Through  a  hard  and  dreaiy  day 

That  other  women  may  shirk 

Through  an  idle,  golden  day. 

(Shall  I  ever  again  be  gay?) 

On  to  a  long  day's  strife. — 
To  feed  a  machine's  great  maw, 
A  cruel  iron  jaw. 
Ready  to  crush  out  a  life 
If  a  motion  be  forgot — 
Eyes  heavy,  dull  head  hot, 
In  a  crowded  shop,  to  serve 
A  restless,  careless  throng, 
Heedless  of  aching  nerve. 

They  should  be  laughing,  glad. 
Over  the  new-bom  day. 
God  weeps  to  see  them  sad ! 
Ah,  man  has  taken  away 
Qt)d's  gift,  his  brother's  day! 

There,  in  the  East,  the  Sun! 
What  tho'  the  night  be  long? 
My  night  of  doubt  is  done. 
Mankind  shall  right  the  wrong ! 

Maby  T.  Biohabdsok 


RAIN  AT  THE  MILL  [PITTSBURGH] 


FOG  filled  with  dust. 
Rain  full  of  smoke, 

Air  bearing  vapors  that  stifle  and  choke ; 

Odors  of  must 
Drenched  with  wet  steam, 

Puffed   from   the  stacks  shooting  flames  of  red 
gleam; 

TricklingB  of  rust. 

Leaked  tiirough  the  roof, 

Rotting  men's  garments  the  warp  from  the  woof. 

Then  a  young  face  freshly  touched  by  the  rain, 
Moulded  in  sorrow  and  sweetened  by  pain. 
Looks  shyly  in  through  the  wide-open  door, 
Waiting  for  father,  at  work  down  the  floor. 
And  when  he  sees  her  and  notes  how  the  boys 
Gaze  in  delight  till  their  staring  annoys, 
Quickly  he  goes  to  the  child  of  his  heart, 


Hungrily  kisses  her,  bids  her  depart. 
Then  walking  back  with  the  basket  she 's  brought 
Works  with  tiie  joy  that  her  coming  has  wrongbt; 
All  is  more  bright  in  the  mill  than  before, 
When  he  remembers  that  smile  at  the  door. 

What  if  the  dust. 
Odors  of  must, 

Rise  from  the  flames  that   shoot  out   their  rei 
gleam  f 

What  if  the  smoke. 

Fire-fumes  that  choke 

All  afternoon  bring  their  stifling  steam? 

For  he  is  thinking  of  home  through  the  rain. 
Where  a  young  face  at  the  dear  window-pane 
Watches  at  evening,  as  one  long  before 
Watched  for  the  father  and  smiled  at  the  door. 

Madeletnb  Sweeny  Mhji-eb, 
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HE   CO-ORDINATION  OF   VOLUNTARY   PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ORGANIZATIONS*- By  F.  R.  GREEN,  m.d. 

SBGRBTARY  COUNCIL  ON  HEALTH  AND  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 


The  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  conservation  of  human  life  are  dear- 
ly too  great  a  task  for  individual  effort. 
Some  form  of  social  machinery  is  an 
obvious  necessity. 

If  our  conceptions  of  present  condi- 
tions and  future  possibilities  are  vague, 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  organizations 
and  methods  by  which  this  knowledge  is 
to  be  utilized,  should  be  equally  vague, 
largely  accidental  in  origin,  and  based 
on  temporary  needs  and  considerations, 
rather  than  on  any  broad  principles  or 
critical    analysis   of  the   situation. 

Increased  interest  in  public  health  and 
increased  efforts  to  improve  sanitary 
conditions,  have  led  to  the  organization 
of  many  societies  and  bodies  interested 
in  special  phases  of  the  public  health 
campaign.  There  is  danger  of  present 
interest  leading  to  over-organization  and 
over-development  of  unnecessary  socie- 
ties with  overlapping  and  interfering 
functions,  leading  to  the  duplication  of 
nachinery,  the  incurring  of  unnecessary 
expense  and  confusion  in  the  public 
nind  as  to  the  relation  between  different 
>rganizations  interested  in  this  cam- 
>aign. 

The  manner  in  which  these  bodies 
uve  been  organized  is  much  the  same. 
V  small  number  of  men  and  women, 
■specially  interested  in  some  particular 
problem,  have  become  impressed  with 
he  necessity  of  a  national  organization 
Icvoted  to  their  particular  subject.  A 
:all  has  been  issued  for  a  meeting,  at 
vhich  a  general  program  has  been  pre- 
«nted,  emphasizing:  the  dangers  of  the 
^articular  disease  m  question,  the  need 
>f  further  study  and  control,  the  possi- 
^tlities  and  means  of  suppression,  etc. 

During  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by 
his  first  meeting,  some  one  has  made 
he  customary  American  proposition  to 
>rganize  a  national  society.  Such  a 
notion  generally  carries  unanimously 
vithout  opposition  or  discussion,  as  any 
-wJsitive  and  apparently  constructive 
'foposal  always  will  in  a  mass  meeting. 
^ifcers  are  elected,  constitution  and  by- 
sws  are  adopted. 

If  the  cause  is  a  popular  one,  and  if 
^^t  leaders  are  energetic,  enough  money 
•Tiay  be  obtained  to  secure  the  services 
Jf  an  able  man  or  woman  as  executive 
^^retary  and  to  equip  an  office.  If  the 
Tiembcrship  is  limited  or  the  dues  are 
^W",  then  either  the  part  time  services 
3f  a  good  man  or  the  whole  time  services 
^f  a  mediocre  man  are  secured.  If  fi- 
nancial support  is  even  more  limited,  a 


'A  rtenie  of  a  paper  delivered  before  the 
-JJierican  Public  Health  Association  in 
aclraonrflle,  Fla. 


volunteer  executive  gives  what  time  he 
can  spare  from  his  own  work. 

In  any  event,  an  essential  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  secretary  is  the  securing 
of  enough  new  members  and  renewals 
of  enough  old  members  each  year  to  get 
funds  enough  to  keep  the  society  going. 
Consequently,  each  organization  is  a 
competitor  with  each  other  organiza- 
tion for  members. 

As  those  interested  in  these  move- 
ments are  comparatively  few,  each  or- 
ganization sends  out  annual  appeals  for 
support  to  about  the  same  persons,  in- 
cluding state  and  municipal  health  offi- 
cers, officers  of  national,  state  and  local 
medical  organizations  and  persons 
known  through  their  connection  with 
other  organizations  to  be  interested  in 
such  movements.  From  this  limited 
field,  each  organization  secures  a  certain 
number  of  members. 

Comparison  of  the  membership  lists 
of  leading  societies  will  show  that  they 
contain  the  same  names  in  probably  60 
per  cent  of  their  membership.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  enthusiasm  and  un- 
selfishness of  these  men,  but  it  also 
means  that  the  present  public  health 
movement  is  being  largely  supported  by 
a  very  limited  number  of  people,  mul- 
tiplying themselves  in  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations and  so  producing  a  member- 
ship that  is  largely  fictitious. 

After  the  central  organization  is  more 
or  less  complete,  the  society  generally 
proceeds  to  organize  state  and  local 
branches.  This  also  seems  to  be  in- 
grained in  our  American  idea  of  admin- 
istration. Each  year  an  effort  is  made 
to  stimulate  interest,  to  secure  a  pre- 
sentable program,  to  obtain  as  large 
a  registration  as  possible  and  in  general 
"to  make  a  showing."  Yet  even  in  the 
strongest,  best  managed  and  best  fi- 
nanced of  these  national  organizations 
the  majority  of  state  branches  are  prac- 
tically paper  organizations. 

When  one  considers  the  extent  to 
which  support  has  been  divided,  this 
is  not  strange.  Still  less  is  it  strangle 
that  when  we  come  to  county  or  city 
subdivisions,  they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween and  are  due  more  to  accident  than 
to  any  systematic  plan  of  organization. 

Specifically,  then,  the  criticisms  which 
I  would  make  on  the  existing  situation 
are: 

1.  The  justification  and  ostensible 
purpose  of  these  societies  are  the  or- 
ganization of  the  public  for  united  effort. 
The  objects  are  not  being  accomplished 
by  present  methods.  We  have  divided 
the  public  health  field  up  into  so  many 
portions  that  one  must  practically  be  a 
specialist    or   have    special    interests    in 


order  to  find  a  place.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  ordinary  citizen.  .  .  . 
Such  public  sentiment  as  exists  is  di- 
vided among  so  many  interests  as  to 
lack  the  force  which  a  single  united 
body  would  have. 

2.  The  second  criticism,  which  fol- 
lows as  a  corollary  of  the  first,  is  that 
multiplication  of  organizations,  each  of 
which  seeks  to  secure  its  support  from 
practically  the  same  persons,  is  necessar- 
ily self-limited. 

3.  The  third  criticism  which  can  be 
brought  against  the  existing  situation  is 
that,  although  all  of  these  organizations 
exist  for  the  same  general  purpose — 
namely,  the  prevention  of  disease — and 
although  their  membership  is  largely 
composed  of  the  same  men  and  women, 
yet  they  have  today  no  common  plan 
of  campaign,  nor  any  method  by  wnich 
such  a  common  plan  can  be  devised  and 
executed. 

4.  The  fourth  criticism  is  that  there 
exists  at  present  duplication  of  offices, 
equipment  and  expenses,  unavoidable 
under  existing  conditions. 

5.  The  fifth  criticism  is  that  the  dupli- 
cation and  multiplication  of  organiza- 
tions has  on  the  public  a  confusing 
rather  than  an  educational  effect.  News- 
paper editors  are  today  literally  swamp- 
ed with  bulletins  and  press  matter.  Yet 
the  American  newspaper  today  offers 
the  most  promising  medium  for  public 
education  on  health  topics  that  can  be 
secured,  [and]  the  growing  interest  of 
the  newspaper  management  in  this  field 
and  the  increasing  willingness  of  news- 
papers to  co-operate  must  be  apparent 
to  everyone  who  has  followed  this  sub- 
ject for  any  number  of  years.  Authori- 
tative matter  from  a  single  central  office 
would  be  gladly  used,  but  the  mass  of 
material  at  present  is  such  that  most  of 
it  goes  into  the  waste-basket. 

Let  it  be  admitted  without  question 
that  these  various  organizations  have 
been  created  with  the  most  unselfish  and 
public-spirited  intentions;  that  the  men 
and  women  who  have  organized  and 
maintained  them  are  entitled  to  g^eat 
credit  for  their  efforts;  that  these  or- 
ganizations have  each  of  them  been  the 
source  of  much  good. 

My  purpose,  therefore,  is  not  the  con- 
demnation of  previous  conditions.  It  is 
rather  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  for  the  creation  of 
a  united,  coherent  and  effectively  or- 
ganized public  health  body  to  take  the 
place  of,  or  at  least  to  co-ordinate,  the 
independent,  accidental  and  uncorrelated 
organizations  which  have  so  far  occu- 
pied the  field. 

If  anything  definite  is  accomplished  in 
public  health  reform,  it  must  be  through 
the  education  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  rather  than  through  the  efforts 
of  the  physician,  the  specialist  or  the  so- 
ciologist.    These  must    indeed    act    as 
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OUTDOOR  HOSPITALS  IN  MEMPHIS  FOR  TUBERCULOUS  CHILDREN  AND  DRUG-USERS 


'Y'  wo  medical- tocial  problems  are  bcitiR 
effectively  attacked  by  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Memphis,  with  which  recenily 
varions  social  agencies  of  the  city  eonsuli- 
dated.  The  tuberculosis  colony  for  chil- 
dren is  an  out-growth  of  the  dispensir; 
service.  It  is  placed  at  present  on  the  fair- 
grounds  in  portable  cottages  lent  by  die 
city.  Groups  of  children  are  cared  for  in 
the  colony  under  supervision  of  the  di'-- 
pensary  nurse. 

In  charge  of  each  cottage  is  the  mother 
of  one  or  more  of  the  children.  In  .wnx 
cases  the  mother  had  been  on  a  pensiai 
allowance:  under  this  plan  she  is  lelt- 
supporting  with  her  salary  of  $5  a  wttk 
and  living  expenses  for  herself  and  chil- 
dren. 

^  second  problem  in  Memphis  is  beiiiR 
met  by  the  anti -narcotic  hospital 
After  the  Harrison  law  became  effeclivt 
on  March  1,  the'medical  department  of  iht 
Associated  Charities  was  swamped  wiib 
applicants  for  drugs.  To  a  conference,  im- 
mediately called,  came  representatives  uf 
city  and  county  commissions,  boards  of 
health,  medical  and  drug  associations. 
police  department,  and  hospitals.  As  a 
hospital  for  curable  drug-users,  the  dub- 
house  at  the  fair-grounds  seemed  avail- 
able; and  was  opened  just  a  week  afterthi 
law  became  operative.  Already  fifty  pa- 
tientii  have  been  discharged  as  cured. 

Cocain  habitues  are  being  sent  to  th- 
workhouse,  not  for  punishment,  but  to  h; 
removed  from  reach  of  the  drug,  and  fed 
and  cared  for  until  they  become  normal. 


leaders  and  furnish  the  necessary  tech- 
nical information  and  experience  on 
which  successful  efforts  must  rest,  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  this  public  health 
army  must  be  drawn    from  the   public. 

.An  ideal  organization  would  be  one 
without  limitations  as  to  subject,  which 
any  man  or  woman  who  desired  could 
join  by  the  payment  of  a  nominal  mem- 
bership fee. 

We  should  substitute  for  the  e.yistinj; 
many  and  weak  orRanizations  one 
strong  public  health  league,  made  up 
nf  all  classes  of  ciiiiens.  We  shinil.l 
appeal  to  the  public  to  support  a  public 
health  campaign  rather  than  a>k  the 
public  to  sup[>ort  separate  orpani  rat  ions 
for  each  particular  phase  <ii'  public 
health  work. 

Xor  would  it  be  nt'cos^ar>  f.>r  the 
■special    national    ori^ani/ntinns    now     in 

a  body.  They  coiiU!  hecoiiie  ;iftiliaiiil 
organizations  or  section,'!  ot  a  naiional 
orijaniiation  e.xisiinf;  for  tlio  purpn-ic  of 
siiniulaling  interest  in  their  'pi-.-inl  -nb 
ind    working    ilirouyb    the    j;i'ili-i 


in  a  central  board  made  up  of  execu- 
tive officers  or  representatives  of  sec- 
tions or  affiliateil  societies. 

Such  a  reorganization  has  already  be- 
gun in  two  states,  [n  Minnesota,  the 
state  .Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tnlierculosis  was  merged 
in  a  new  organization,  called  the  Minne- 
sota Public  Health  .\ssociation.  which 
co-ordinates  the  stale  Board  of  Health. 
the  state  university,  the  state  normal  and 
school  svsieni.  the  newspapers,  churches 
an<l  al!  otlier  educational  bodies  in  the 
state.  This  fusin-  .it  resources  and 
support  made  il  possible  for  them  to  se- 
cure at  once  a  full-time,  salaried,  highlv- 
traincii  public  health  man  as  executive 
■iocrelary.      hi  Te.vas  the  same  thing  has 

h"  all  the  public  health  organizations 
in  a  state  can  be  iniited  to  form  a  slate 
l.iiMic  heahh  as^ociaiion.  whv  could  not 
.-.'1    llu-    pn'Oic    he^ilth    organisations    in 
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than   through    indeoi 
oi   their  o«n. 

In  the  same  way  m.iterial  be.irii 
cancer,  sex  hygiene,  school  hvi 
onen-air  schools,  menial  hvgiene, 
lepsy  or  any  of  the  other  numcrou' 
which    national    oriraiii.-. 


mher 


M^^ 


iibl    1 


thro-,:gh  the  geiUT.d  ni.icbinerv.  The 
head'iuarters  and  ntVu-es  of  siicb  ,i  b.htv 
«,-.iild  nalurallv  serve  a^  the  c'.-,.riin;- 
hou<ie    for   the    v.iri.--!<   Mu-d   o-^.tni/a- 


ork.  the  p,-iimih!,'i  entiilci  tonirdni- 
ons  from  the  P>vchop.t!b-c  Hospital, 
osion.  de-crv>-<  more  ih.tn  a  pacing 
•fcreiice. 
In  his  jntro.liiccoii  to  these  collected 
ipiT-.    Dr.    r.    1".    Soutb.-inl    comments 


matter  from  the  public  standpoint."  ca 
Crete  problems  as  they  arise  in  the  Ji 
Irict  are  brought  directly  into  focus  «i 
the  medical  problems  of  psychiatrj' 
large. 

The  result  to  social  work  is  not  Id 
valuable  than  to  psychiatry;  "the  R 
chiatry  thus  developed  can  hardly  I 
unilateral  and  scholastic  hut  will  not  li 
to  breathe  of  sociology  and  anthropoid 
in  their  higher  senses." 

In  the  collection  are  papers  on  Jo"' 
ile  Crime  and  Psychopathic  Stale.  '* 
Incidence  of  Syphilis.  Some  ProUBB'  ■ 
the  .Adolescent.  Conditions  and*Trci 
menl  of  Stuttering,  the  Study  of  H«rJ 
Hehavior.  and  several  aspects  at  i'- 
bolic  mental  disea.ses  and  afler-ctft. 

SAVING  MINDS  AND  MONIV 

"Help  the  state  to  save  naoit  u 
money."  is  the  slogan  of  the  New  Vn 
State  Charities  .Aid  movement  il  *■ 
half  of  the  insane.  .At  a  confetVCt'' 
mental  hygiene  in  .Albanv  at  the  V'  ' 
March,  the  first  gathering  of  itspVl 
this  stale,  emphasis  was  laid  not  i^  ' 
the  need  for  understanding  the  OB^ 
of  insanity,  the  danger  of  akoM  ' 
syphilis,  and  the  perils  threalenfalccii 
dren  of  mentally  defective  or  Jilf 
parents:  but  also,  on  the  means  far  P 

The  conference  urged  increaHi  I 
cibiies  for  housing  and  caring  forl^ 
sutierint:  from  mental  disease,  mi  * 
eMcnded  social  service,  that  the  env- 
ment  as  well  as  the  health  of  pMir 
carefnily  pn^' 
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Ted   these   need«   of   the   stat. 
leib-xis  of  meeting  them. 


CIVICS 

IHE   CIVIC  SPIRIT   THAT   BUILDS-NEW  HOMES  OF 
TWO  BOSTON  CLUBS-By  RICHARD  K.  CONANT 


Civic  spirit  in  Boston  is  an 
active  and  effective  force.  Something 
of  its  vigor  may  be  realized  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  winter  two 
large  homes  for  civics  clubs  have  been 
apened.  One,  for  the  4,000  members  of 
the  Women's  City  Club  opened  on  No- 
vember 4  and  the  other  for  the  Boston 
City  C!ub,  the  older,  with  a  membership 
>f  5,000  men,  on  February  15. 

The  women's  club  has  leased  a  fam- 
ous old  house  of  Georgian  architecture 
jn  Beacon  Street.  It  has  been  remodel- 
led to  suit  every  need  of  a  modern  club 
but  many  valuable  Georgian  relics  have 
l)een  preserved. 

The  Boston  City  Club  erected  a 
splendid  new  six  teen -story  building  on 
[he  very  top  of  Beacon  Hill.  There  are 
tn-cnty-two  small  dining-rooms  in  which 
many  important  conferences  are  held 
every  day,  and  two  large  club  dining- 
rooms  and  a  bani^uet  hail. 

Many  old  paintmgs,  modern  paintings 
Qf  exceptional  value,  statuary  and  old 
Boston  relics  make  the  club  beautiful. 
With  the  good  library,  the  alcoved  news- 
paper room,  the  comfortable  lounge, 
mrrotmded  with  conference  rooms,  the 


basement,  the  flat  roof  with  its  distant 
views,  the  club  is  most  attractive. 

The  architect,  Louis  Newhall,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing throughout  a  cozy  and  home- 
like club  by  means  of  ingenious  alcoves, 
mezzanine  floors  and  galleries  at  a  cost 
including  furnishings  less  than  that  of 
an  ofRce  building. 

The  Boston  City  Club  was  organized 
in  May,  1904,  Some  300  invitations 
were  sent  to  business  and  professional 
men  of  Boston.  From  them  fifty  replies 
were  received.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
a  membership  of  over  300  had  been  se- 
cured. After  another  year  of  meeting 
in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  offices,  $25,- 
000  was  borrowed  and  a  building  leased ; 
$35,000  was.  spent  in  preparing  the  build- 
ing for  occupancy.  Since  that  time  the 
club  has  been  thoroughly  successful. 
The  membership  has  ^rown  steadily  so 
ihat  it  has  been  possible  to  build  this 
$900,000  house  on  land  costing  $230,000. 

The  success  of  the  club  is  due  to  the 
work  of  a  body  of  men  whose  interest 
had  never  before  been  aroused  for  such 
a  democratic  and  serviceable  institution. 
To  Secretary  Addison  L.  Winship  is  du< 


ritine  rooms  in  galleries,  the  grill  and  much  credit  for  the  growth  of  the  club, 
tilliard  rooms  in  the  basement,  sixty  The  club  meetings  on  Thursday  even- 
'hambers.  the  bowling  alleys  in  the  sub-     ings  are  largely  devoted  to  discusuons 


Famous  Old 
Ifouse  of  Georgian 
architecture  o  n 
Beacon  Street,  re- 
modeled for  the 
Club's  use. 


of  civic  and  social  progress.  Each  is 
attended  by  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
members  and  the  civic  secretary  is  able 
to  ^t  for  these  audiences  speakers  of 
national  reputation. 

The  Boston  City  Club  has  provided 
for  business  men  a  place  where  many 
business  transactions  are  consummated. 
So  also  it  has  provided  for  men  engaged 
in  social  work  in  Boston  the  place  and 
the  people  necessary  for  the  quickest 
and  most  effective  development  of  ideas. 

The  Women's  City  Club  is  two  years 
old.  On  May  15,  1913,  thirty  women 
met  to  consider  the  organization  of  a 
large  democratic  club  for  women. 
These  thirty  women  each  interested  ten 
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Others,  representiiw  many  and  varied  in- 
lerests,  and  these  300  organized  the  club 
"to  establish  broad  acquaintance  among 
women  through  their  common  interest 
in  the  promotian  of  the  civic  welfare 
of  Boston  and  the  commonwealth." 

The  interesting  and  important  thii^ 
about  both  clubs  is  the  spirit  of  social 
service  and  civic  progress  for  which 
each  strives.  At  the  women's  club,  club 
women,  home-makers,  self-supporting 
women,  and  women  of  leisure  have  al- 
ready found  a  common  meeting  ground. 
Groups  of  social  workers  meet  regular- 
ly to  discuss  problems.  The  civics  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  women  who  are 
closely  in  touch  with  charitable,  phil- 
anthropic and  political  activities.  The 
officers  of  the  club  are  largely  women 
who  are  taking  an  active  part  in  such 
movements,  and  the  meetings,  large  and 
small,  which  are  held  at  the  clubhouse 
rmphasize  such  ideas. 


OU8ING  PENNSYLVANIA  TO  ITS 
HOUSING  PROBLEMS 


R 


Meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Associa- 
tion in  Pittsburgh  last  month  were  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  bring  not  only  the  mem- 
bers but  the  general  public  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  housing  problem,  several  of 
the  gatherings  being  held  under  the  au- 
spices  of   local    organizations    in    Pitls- 

At  a  joint  luncheon  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Association  of  Credit  Men  and  the  Civic 
Club  of  Alleghany  County,  Carol  Arono- 
vici  of  Philadelphia  and  Mildred  Chad- 
sey,  chief  of  the  Cleveland  Bureau  of 
Sanitation,  spoke.  Mr.  Aronovici  dis- 
cussed business  aspects  of  constructive 
housing  reform.  He  warned  against 
taxation  which  would  overstimulate  the 
building  of  skyscrapers  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  explained  the  desirability  of  a 
zoning  system,  and  urged  that  municipal- 
ities ^ould  loan  money  for  home  build- 
ing at  3J4  per  cent  to  relieve  poor  peo- 
ple of  paying  6  to  10  per  cent. 

Miss  Chadsey  explained  the  work  of 


sanitary  inspection  and  pointed  out  how 
^eatly  the  sanitary  inspector  needs  pub- 
lic support  and  encouragement. 

Housing  for  industrial  workers  was 
discussed  by  several  speakers.  D.  W. 
Harper  of  Erie  told  of  a  movement  for 
group  building  of  small  homes.  Levi 
Burnett  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
^d  Marshall  Williams  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company  described  efforts  of 
these  corporations  to  house  their  workers 
well  at  low  cost.  And  M.  R.  Scharff, 
sanitary  engineer  of  Pittsburgh,  outlined 
a  plan  of  co-operative  housing  organi- 
zation for  industrial  workers. 

City  planning  accomplishment  by 
York,  Harrisburg,  Altoona,  Reading  and 
other  Pennsylvania  cities  was  described 
by  Albert  Kelsey  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Congressman  W.  W.  Bailey  of  Johns- 
town laid  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for 
transportation  development.  He  also 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax 
principle. 

Housing  and  sanitary  problems  of  the 
rural  population  were  discussed  by  Mrs. 
George  K.  Foulke,  farm  adviser  and  in- 
structor in  home  sanitation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Officers  of  the  association,  re-elected 
for  the   ensuing  year,   are:     President, 

A.  B.  Farquhar  of  York;  vice-president, 
D.  W.  Harper  of  Erie;  treasurer,  Wil- 
liam Jennings  of  Harrisburg,  and  sec- 
retary, Sherrard  Ewing  of  Reading. 

PUBLIC     RECREATION     IN     SAN 
FRANCISCO 

New  stimulus  to  public  recrea- 
tion in  San  Francisco  has  recently  come 
through  the  creation  of  a  "department 
□f  physical  education,  school  athletics, 
social  and  lecture  centers,"  under  the 
board  of  education.  The  plan  of  or- 
ganization was  worked  out  by  Edward 

B.  De  Groot  who  was  secured  from 
Chicago  to  head  up  the  new  activities. 
The  co-ordination  of  public  effort  along 
recreational  lines  is  still  further  assur- 
ed through  the  fact  that  Mr.  De  Groot 
is  also  retained  by  the  San  Francisco 
Playground  Commission  as  its  advisor. 
He  is  also  to  lecture  on  public  recrea- 
tion at  the  University  of  California, 
where  he  gave  a  course  last  summer. 

The  work  of  the  department  under 
the  board  of  education  will  include  the 
organization  and  supervision  of  physical 
education  in  all  grades,  from  elementary 
schools  through  the  high  schools,  the 
supervision  of  high  school  athletics  and 
of  the  activities  of  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League,  and  the  organization 
and  direction  of  social  centers.  Thus 
far  only  one  school  has  been  opened  as 
n   social  center. 

The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
was  organized  along  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  New  York  city  organiza- 
tion of  the  same  name.  Its  activity 
thus  far,  however,  has  been  primarily  to 
help  the  board  of  education  secure  ap- 
propriations for  school  athletics  during 
the  past  two  years,  though  at  times  it 
has  not  worked  in  thorough  harmony 
with  the  board.  Mr.  De  Groot  hopes  to 
develop  the  League  i  efforts  so  as  to  be 
increasingly  helpful  to  the  board.  And 
he  plans  a  broadening  of  its  activities 
to  include  not  only  the  giving  of  dis- 
tinction to  boys  who  win  in  track  tth- 


lelics,  but  the  honoring  of  girls  ani! 
boys  who  master  certain  garnet,  dc 
chores  at  home,  secure  superior  rank  ii 
school,  exercise  thrift,  and  spend  their 
out-of-scbool  time  in  a  useful  wat 
Loyalty  to  parents  and  home  is  to  be  pc 
alongside  loyalty  to  team  and  school. 

To  this  varied  scope  of  work  in  Sat 
Francisco  Mr.  De  Groot  brings  the  ej 
perience  of  years  in  Chicago  where,  *.' 
director  of  the  famous  playgrounds  aoc 
recreation  centers  of  the  South  Pari 
Commission  his  work  made  him  widdi 
known  throughout  this  country  lac 
abroad.  From  its  very  inception  be  wu 
officially  identified  with  this  system  of 
recreation  facilities,  which  set  a  nn 
type  of  city  provision  for  recreitioi, 
meeting  the  needs  of  young  people  in< 
adults  as  well  as  children,  and  whic^ 
attracted  world-wide  admiration.  Mod 
of  the  success  of  these  recreation  ctr. 
ters  has  been  credited  to  hts  praciici' 
genius  in  scheming;  out  the  arrange 
ment  and  construction  of  facilities,  an'' 
his  social  vision  in  their  administralioc 
After  he  resigned  as  their  director  ht 
served  two  years  as  secretary  of  tb( 
Playground  Association  of  Chicago 
leaving  that  work  last  January  to  go  f 
San  Francisco. 

HOUSING  FACTS  IN  NBW  JBBSBT 

"Cold  figures"  in  the  last  annual  rt- 
port  of  the  Board  of  Tenement  Honx 
Supervision  of  New  Jersey  are  em- 
bodied in  text  which  defends  witfc 
warmth  the  work  accomplished.  Thr 
ten  years  of  the  law's  operation  hait 
meant  that  346,300  oersons  are  housrf 
in  11,119  new-law  tenements  in  107  mu- 
nicipalities. These  tenements  contain 
no  room  less  than  70  square  feet  in  arei 
no  room  less  than  9  feet  in  height,  a 
room  without  a  window  to  outer  air  is' 
no  apartment  without  sink  and  toilet 

Visits  in  1914  were  made  to  30*  tn* 
nicipalitics  to  inspect  existing  leneoid< 
houses.  Figures  on  fire-escapes,  interim 
rooms,  sinks,  toilets,  privy  vaults,  covi 
plaints,  callers  at  the  department,  prow 
cutioQS  by   law,   violations,   and  ordtri 


Personals 


Judge  harvey  h.  baker  of  the 

/  Boston  Juvenile  Court  died  at  his 
lome  in  Brookline,  April  10,- 1915.  He 
«as  born  in  Brookline,  April  11,  1869, 
jraduated  from  Harvard  in  1891  and 
Tora  Harvard  Law  School  in  1894,  He 
vas  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Jo  St  on  and  served  for  a  time  as  special 
nslice  of  the  Brookline  Municipal 
Tourt.  Even  before  this  time  he  had  de- 
'clopcd  an  interest  in  social  service  as 
he  secretary  of  a  conference  of  child- 
idping  agencies. 

When  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  was 
siablished,  in  1906,  he  was  at  once  rec- 
gnized  as  the  man  best  fitted  for  the 
udgeship.  During  his  nine  years  of 
tnice  he  made  the  court  an  unusually 
ne  instrument  for  the  training  and  care 
f  Boston's  neglected  and  delinquent 
nildren.  He  g^ve  time  and  money 
nlhoot  stint  when  there  was  opportunity 
)  expend  them  for  the  benefit  of  boys 
nd  girls. 

His  busy  life  as  a  judge  did  not  pre- 
lude other  activities.  He  was  much 
ilerested  in  Brookline  town  affairs,  and 
I  the  town  meetings  was  recognized  as 
powerful  support  for  wholesome  meas- 
res-  He  was  also  an  active  officer  of 
le  Unitarian  Church  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
Judge  Baker  did  not  confine  his  ener- 
«s  to  local  interests.  He  took  an  ac- 
«  part  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
ational  Probation  Association  and  of 
e  National  Conference  of  Charities 
w  .Corrections.  He  was  last  year 
wdent  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
^  Mental  Hygiene  the  inception  of 
nose  work  was  due  to  him  more  than 
any  other  man. 

Rarely  has  a  judge  more  clearly  rec- 
piued  the  interrelation  of  the  various 
iivities  in  social  work  and  the  impor- 
n'  part  a  juvenile  court  may  play  in 
e  community's  plan  of  organiiation. 
1!  many-sided  character  led  him  to  rec- 
fniie  the  services  which  various  agen- 
-s  could  best  perform,  and  with  rare 
'ighl  he  developed  a  co-operation  in 
e  Boston  Juvenile  Court  that  will  al- 
ly* be  remembered  as  the  best  expres- 
»  of  Judge  Baker's  power. 

C.  C.  Carstens. 

f  0  say  at  all  adequately  what  Judge 
Biker  was  and  what  he  did  would 
'■  wj  near  to  setting  forth  the  ideal 
"  *il  judges  of  such  courts  as  his.  In 
IS  fint  place,  he  was  a  man  beautiful, 
"■pie  and  genuine  in  personal  charac- 
■■■  He  always  loved  the  right  and  fol- 
'*«  truth  because  this  was  his  nature, 
we  mist  loves  the  harmonies  of 
l^  ^  "*'*""  ^"^  '^  distressed  at  the 
sit  of  ugliness.  His  conscience  was 
«  a  delicate  instrument.  Its  use  though 
"'7  and  painstaking  was  wonderful- 
nornul  and  happy,  like  the  use  of 
15'  healthful  fa-culty. 
'nu  artist  of  the  good  life,  who  had 
ays  been  a  good  boy  himself,  was  put 


in  charge  of  the  most  wayward  boys 
and  girls  of  a  great  city.  He  who  was 
the  very  embodiment  of^  energy  and  effi- 
ciency was  set  to  the  work  of  aiding  the 
slovenly  and  disorderly.  Was  there  any 
defect  of  sympathy  in  this  strange  re- 
lation? No  more  than  in  the  case  of 
Jesus  or  the  loving  and  skilful  physician 
in  a  children's  hospital.  It  was  as  if  he 
were  always  thinking,  "These  poor  chil- 
dren have  never  had  a  fair  chance." 
With  his  keen  and  critical  intelligence, 
he  was  always  the  "bad"  boy's  good 
friend,  bringing  all  possible  faith  and 
hope  to  bear  on  their  necessity. 

This  oflSce,  coming  to  him  wholly  un- 
sought, and  accepted  at  first  as  a  ven- 
ture, with  the  most  modest  sense  of  duty, 


RAYMOND  W.  PinXHAK 

Washington's  new  police  chief 


soon  came  to  be  an  increasing  satis- 
faction to  him.  He  was  using  to  the 
utmost  every  faculty  of  his  being  in 
cheerful  abandon,  with  a  constant  good 
will,  in  the  service  of  the  highest  ideals. 
through  ministration  to  the  lowliest  and 
most  needy. 

Charlbs  F.  Dole. 

Jn    the   death   of   Judge    Harvey   H. 
Baker  of  Boston,  the  Juvenile  Court 
has  lost  a  devoted  friend. 

The  statute  which  established  the 
Boston  juvenile  Court  was  passed  in 
1906,  and  the  governor,  with  rare  judg- 
ment, offered  to  him  the  position  of 
Justice.  He  brought  to  his  work  a 
spirit  of  consecration,  and  he  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  court  a  keen  intelli- 
gence and  unfailing  sympathy.  Al 
every  stage  of  the  development  of  the 
court  in  the  past  decade,  he  contributed 
■  in  a  most  significant  way  to  the  en- 
lightened and  unprejudiced  considera- 
tion of  the  many  difficult  questions  con- 
cerning the  court  and  its  ideals. 

It  was  Judge  Baker's  high  purpose,  to 
use  his  own  words,  to  sec  "the  whole  of 
the  child  .  .  .  from  top  to  toe," 
and  to  achieve  this  he  interpreted  broad- 
ly the  court's  function.  It  combined, 
he  urged,  "the  consecration  of  the  de- 
voted clergyman,  the  power  to  interest 
and  direct  of  the  efficient  teacher  and 
the  discernment  of  the  skilful  physi- 
cian." 

Bernard  Plbxnbr 


^NOTHER  police  chief  of  the  newer 
type  has  been  chosen.  A  young 
man,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  with  a  so- 
cial appreciation  of  the  work  the  police 
can  do,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  blue 
coats  of  the  national  capital.  In  appoint- 
ing Raymond  W.  Pullman  to  this  im- 
portant post,  the  commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  selected  a  man  with 
no  police  training,  but  with  the  wide 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  the  pe 
culiar  understanding  of  the  people  and 
activities  of  a  city  which  years  of  news- 
paper experience  give. 

A  native  of  Virginia,  he  has  hved  in 
Washington  all  but  the  first  two  year? 
of  his  life.  After  graduation  from  high 
school  he  taught  for  two  years  in  the 
Washington  hij^h  schools,  at  the  same 
time  taking  an  interest  in  the  settlement 
work  at  Neighborhood  House.  In  190? 
he  began  his  newspaper  work  on  the 
Washington  Post.  For  two  and  a  half 
years  he  was  in  charge  of  publicity  in 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  under 
Gifford  Pinchot.  He  also  conducted  the 
publicity  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Care  of  Dependent  Children, 
called  by  President  Roosevelt. 

In  his  newspaper  writing  Mr.  Pullman 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, emphasizing  those  activities 
which  fall  particularly  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial service.  A  weekly  syndicated  letter 
prepared  by  him  along  these  lines  has 
been  widely  used  by  newsnapers.  He 
has  covered  Capitol  and  White  House 
news  for  the  Detroit  Times,  and  for 
nearly  a  year  he  has  been  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  The  StnivBY. 

As  head  of  the  Washington  police  Mr. 
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Pullman  succeeds  one  of  the  best  known 
police  chiefs  in  the  country — Major  Syl- 
vester, who  is  generally  credited  with 
having  developed  police  organization  and 
methcKls,  along  traditional  lines,  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  an- 
nual reports  of  the  departments  under 
his  control   have   approximated  closely 


the  standard  formulated  by  the  National 
Municipal  League.  He  was  the  first  to 
establish  a  clearing  house  of  Bertillon 
and  finger-print  records  at  the  disposal 
of  all  the  police  chiefs  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  ever  since  its  organization. 


Communications 


MURDBR 

To  THE  Editor:  Is  lynching  Negroes 
immoral  ?  That  seems  to  be  the  Question 
raised  by  the  approval  of  the  Ku-Klux 
and  anti-Negro  features  of  the  Birth  of 
a  Nation  film.  Appealing  to  the  strongest 
race  prejudice  in  the  most  vivid  possible 
way  at  the  precise  point  where  it  has 
led  to  wholesale  murder  in  the  South  is, 
of  course,  an  incitement  to  continued 
murder.  One  only  possible  point  of 
doubt  is  whether  murder  is  wrong.  Or 
no— that  is  not  the  only  point.  Safe, 
cold-blooded  incitement  to  murder  is  a 
meaner  and  more  cowardly  offense. 

Joseph  Lee. 

Boston. 

GONFBRBNGB  PRB8IDBNTS 

To  THE  Editor:  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  has 
lost,  within  a  period  of  four  days,  two 
notable  men  from  its  list  of  ex-presi- 
dents,  both  of  whom  were  also  ex-presi- 
dents of  the  American  Prison  Associa- 
tion. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  situation  with  reference  to 
the  longevity  of  the  ex-presidents  of  the 
National  Conference.  Previous  to  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Smith  on 
March  25,  all  the  ex-presidents  of  the 
conference  were  dead  up  to  Alexander 
Johnson,  president  of  the  conference  of 
1897,  except  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  of  iaS2,  and 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  president  of  the  con- 
ference of  1893,  and  all  the  ex-presidents 
from  1897  on  were  living.  Then,  with- 
in four  days  of  each  other,  Dr.  Smith 
and  Professor  Henderson  passed  away. 

Hastings  H.  Hart. 

New  York. 

••OLD  AGB" 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  not  sure,  judg- 
ing by  your  editorial  comment,  in  The 
Survey  of  April  3,  whether  you  know 
anything  more  than  the  name  of  Edmund 
Niles  Huyck,  author  of  the  verses  pub- 
lished in  that  issue  under  the  caption, 
Old  Age.  *^ 

I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  tell  read- 
ers of  The  Survey  that  Mr.  Huyck, 
whom  I  have  been  proud  for  many  years 
to  reckon  perhaps  first  among  my 
friends,  is  head  of  a  large  manufacturing 
corporation,  which,  without  fuss  or  selt- 
advertising  or  any  other  kind  of  ex- 
ploitation  of  its  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  justice  and  peace,  has  done 
more  for  and  with  its  employes  than  any 
other  privately-owned  concern  within  my 


personal  knowledge. 

That  such  a  poem  should  have  been 
written  by  an  employer  of  labor,  most  of 
it  unskilled,  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  the  signs  of  our  times. 

I  might  add  that  the  mutual  benefit 
scheme  in  effect  at  the  factory  of  F.  C. 
Huyck  &  Sons,  at  Albany,  N.  Y,,  is  one 
worthy  of  study  by  anyone  interested  in 
enterprises  of  this  kind. 

John  P.  Gavit. 

New  York. 

CLBAN-UP  BY  UNBMPLOYBD 

To  the  Editor:  In  addition  to  the 
various  methods  of  providing  relief 
work  which  have  been  mentioned  in  The 
Survey,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  plan 
which  has  been  carried  out  successfully 
by  the  Associated  Charities  of  Dajrton 
the  past  winter. 

Two  of  the  local  improvement  clubs  at 
our  request  listed  vacant  lots  and  alleys 
which  needed  cleaning  and  trees  which 
needed  to  be  cut  down  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  Different  members  of  the 
clubs  acted  as  superintendents  of  the 
work  and  different  groups  of  men  were 
sent  daily  to  places  where  work  was  be- 
ing done,  payment  for  work  being  made 
in  coal  or  groceries  by  the  Associated 
Charities. 

The  men  employed  took  pride  in  work- 
ing for  the  betterment  of  their  sections 
of  the  city  and  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
work  became  personally  acquainted  with 
men  needing  employment  and  were  able 
to  help  them  in  other  ways. 

Relief  work  was  provided  for  women 
in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  sewing  rooms  at  first 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  later  conducted  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

Relief  work  was  given  in  janitor  serv- 
ice at  local  hospitals,  the  Day  Nursery 
and  Widows'  Home.  This  work,  while 
not  adequate  to  the  need,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  work  carried  on 
by  the  city,  employing  men  in  rotation 
one  day  each  week,  kept  some  work 
available  at  all  times. 

Grace  O.  Edwards. 
[Secretary  Associated  Charities.] 

Dayton,  O. 

TOLBRANCB 

To  THE  Editor  :  It  has  been  said  that 
most  people  think  they  could  manage  a 
farm,  keep  a  hotel,  or  edit  a  newspaper 
better  than  the  man  who  is  doing  each 
of  these  things.  I  cherish  no  such  de- 
lusion, and  yet  I  am  going  to  make  some 
remarks  which   vour   waste-basket  may 


appreciate. 

The  Survey  is  edited  veiy  inteUigcni 
ly  and  its  general  purpose  is  most  bad 
able.  But  many  people  who  S3rmpathi2f 
with  its  aims  can  hardly  help  being  vmt 
times  half-amused  and  half-provoked  v 
its  lack  of  a  saving  sense  of  humor  aac 
proportion.  Is  it  true  that  cverythiif 
which  is,  is  wrong?  Are  all  rcmcdia 
good,  provided  they  are  drastic?  Is  ic 
most  radical  legislation  always  expea 
ent?  Is  every  employer  ^who  is  not  i 
crank)  either  foolish,  or  wicked,  or  both'' 

We  have  now  in  Philadelphia  an  hoc- 
est,  high-minded,  able  city  administn-| 
tion ;  but  it  has  accomplished  very  littk 
becattse  it  has  persistently  assailed  toA 
quarreled  with  the  elected  reprcscci* 
tives  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  ws* 
be  foolish,  or  even  venal  and  cornipL 
but  they  certainly  don't  like  to  be  icM 
so ;  and  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
having  no  strong  desire  to  please  tboft 
who  so  accuse  them. 

We  used  to  have  a  weekly  paper  btrt 
devoted  to  civic  betterment.  It  lost  ia 
influence,  bored  its  friends  to  death,  id 
finally  succumbed  itself,  because  it 
could  not  realize  that  anything  whkl 
''the  gang"  did,  could  possibly  be  rigk 
A  little  reflection  ought  to  have  coo- 
vinced  its  very  earnest  and  really  bril- 
liant editor,  that  most  of  the  ginn 
deeds  were  quite  right;  that  they  wtf^ 
only  occasionally  wrong. 

This  is  true  of  all  gangs,  social 
political.    Why  cannot  a  paper  like  T 
Survey  say  so  sometimes?     Would 
not  tend  to  smooth  matters?     Most 
formers  seem  to  think  that  all  ref 
must  be   violently  aggressive;  that 
quarter  should  be  given  the  enemy; 
that  everyone    who    does    not  enti 
agree  with  the  reformer  in  the 
which  interests  him  at  the  moment  is 
enemy.     But  does  this  attitude  pay 
the  long  run  ?    I  doubt  it  very  much, 
arouses  antagonisms    which     mij^t 
avoided;  and  it  often  secures  half^ 
legislation  the  results  of  which  prove 
be  anything  but  satisfactory. 

Edward  G.  Pugh 

Philadelphia. 

THB  MINIMUM  WAGB 

To  THE  Editor:  May  I  comment  < 
some  of  the  points  in  regard  to  the  mil 
mum  wage  made  by  Mrs.  Flores^ 
Kelley  in  the  issue  of  March  27? 

The  essential  difference  between  cfl 
ditions  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  M 
England  and  conditions  in  the  UmM 
States,  is  neglected.  The  reguUbfl 
here  are  not  made  by  the  federal  ^ 
emment,  but  by  the  individual  state  I 
it  fair  for  Massachusetts,  for  exaaiyl 
to  place  a  handicap  on  a  manafacto^ 
within  the  state  which  will  enable  a  oQ 
petitor  from  New  Hampshire  or  RiM 
Island  to  undersell  and  take  away  i 
trade  of  the  former? 

Mrs.  Kelley  mentions     a     "slight 
crease  of  wages  at  the  bottom.**     1 
not  see  how  this  procedure  can  hav^ 
result  other  than  raising  wages  all  ili 
the  line,  from  the  least  to  die  most 
ficient.     If  this  were  not  the  case,  I 
more  efficient  worker  would  desoenf 
the  level  of  the  least  efficient,  and  i 
loss  of  efficiency  is  a  general  ecomi 
loss. 

Tn  most  of  the  industries  affecte** 
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minimum  wa^e  legislation,  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  is  paid  by  the  piece.  Sup- 
pose we  have  an  operation  which  pays  a 
fair  living  wage  to  the  average  woman 
employed;  there  would  be  workers  who 
earn  more  than  the  average  and  workers 
who  would  earn  less.  Would  the  result 
thtii  be  to  eliminate  the  women  below 
the  average,  or  would  the  rate  have  to 
be  raised  for  all  workers? 

Mrs.  Kelley  also  states  that  "the  de- 
aiand  for  labor  of  women  and  minors  in- 
creases by  leaps  and  botmds  from  year 
to  year  and  from  decade  to  decade." 
Will  not  this,  therefore,  work  its  own 
relief  by  the  operation  of  the  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  without  ar- 
tificial restriction  and  legislation  on  the 
subject?  Donald  G.  Robbins. 

Newton   Highlands,  Mass. 


To  the  Editor;  Donald  G.  Robbins 
states  five  difficulties  in  regard  to  mini- 
mum wage  legislation. 

1.  Of  these  the  first  arises  in  part 
from  an  error  of  fact  In  Australia  and 
Vew  Zealand  this  legislation  is  not  fed- 
eral. It  began  in  Victoria  and  spread 
from  colony  to  colony  by  slow  contagion, 
like  woman  suffrage  in  our  western 
states.  In  free  trade  England,  wage 
boards  have  proved  not  a  handicap  but  a 
stimulus  to  the  industries  in  which  they 
bve  been  introduced.  This  has  been 
convincingly  shown  by  R.  H.  Tawney  in 
liis  very  valuable  little  book  entitled 
Kinimum  Rates  in  the  Chain-Making 
Industry. 

'  2.  The  second  is  an  assumption.  There 
is  no  evidence  upon  which  to  rest  the 
statement  that  leveling  up  the  lowest 
rages  in  the  worst  paid  industries  in 
Vfassachusetts  "will  enable  a  competitor 
irom  New  Hampshire  or  Rhode  Island 
to  take  away  the  trade  from  the  former. 
Moreover,  the  Massachusetts  law  ex- 
pressly requires  that  regard  must  be 
paid  to  the  financial  state  of  the  indus- 
try." 

3.  The  third  is  an  inference.  Why 
irould  an  efficient  worker  become  less 
efficient  because  her  worst  paid  fellow 
workers  ceased  to  be  starvelings?  In- 
Read  of  her  descending  to  their  starva- 
tion level,  they  would  begin  to  live.  How 
couM  this  change  hurt  a  skilled  worker? 
Vhile  this  is  true,  however,  the  teach- 
ing of  experience  is  that  the  better  paid 
workers  maintain  their  relative  position 
^y  in  proportion  as  they  are  organized, 
lot  by  any  automatic  effect  of  minimum 
►agfc  legislation,  shoving  them  upward 
>hile  they  remain  passive. 

4.  The  fourth  is  a  hypothetical  ques- 
Bcn  abundantly  answered  by  the  Aus- 
^lian  experience.  The  aim  of  these 
Mrs  is  to  bring  up  the  lowest  levels  of 
hr  of  average  workers.  For  persons 
Bow  the  average  of  ability,  the  elderly, 
ic  slow,  the  deaf,  etc.,  special  permits 
I  carefully  restricted  numbers  are  au- 
korizcd.  These  have  been  found  not  to 
ffed  the  general  level  of  wages  of 
Bnnal  workers. 

5.  The  fifth  is  stated  as  a  question, 
d  is  most  readily  answered  in  the 
bikee  manner  by  another  question,  viz., 
t  demand  for  the  labor  of  women  and 
mors  having  increased  for  a  half  cen- 
iry,  accompanied  by  numerous  evils 
rising'  from  underpayment  of  increasing 
bnbers  of  these     classes    of  workers. 


Program  for  Conttitutionttl  Amend- 
ment reoommcaded  by  Labor 
Or|aaiz«tiont 

Lfj^  £>  favor  the  foUovfing  pro- 
'^^  visions  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion : 

To  provide  that  the  writ  of 
habeas  corfus  shall  never  be  sus- 
pended ana  that  military  tribunals 
shall  not  exercise  civU  or  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  citusens  while 
the  regularly  constituted  state 
courts  arc  open  to  administer  jus- 
tice. 

Against  a  state  constabulary  and 
the  employment  -of  private  armed 
forces  in  labor  disputes. 

For  defining  labor's  rights  in  the 
bill  of  rights  in  terms  similar  to 
the  trades  dispute  act  of  Great 
Britain. 

For  empowering  the  legislature 
to  protect  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  factories,  shops  and  other 
places  of  employment  by  any  re- 
striction of  hours,  wages  and  con- 
ditions found  necessary. 

For  ample  power  to  enable  the 
state  to  insure  workers  against  ac- 
cident, sickness,  invalidity,  old 
age  and  unemployment. 

To  make  suffrage  a  human  right. 

For  the  extension  of  poPular 
rule  and  control  of  offictals  by  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 

For  securing  minority  represen- 
tation in  legislative  bodies  by  pro- 
viding for  proportional  represen- 
tation. 


what  basis  exists  for  the  hope  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  work  dif- 
ferently henceforward? 

It  is  precisely  the  intolerable  human 
experiences  consequent  upon  "the  op- 
eration of  the  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  without  artificial  restriction 
and  legislation"  which  have  led  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  England  and 
eleven  American  states  to  enact  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  Kansas  and  Arkansas 
being  the  latest  additions  to  the  list. 

Florence  Kelley. 
[General  Secretary  National  Consumers' 
League.] 

New  York. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CONSTITUTION 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  read  with 
interest  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager's  article 
on  The  Constitution  and  Social  Prog- 
ress in  the  State  of  New  York  in  The 
Survey  of  April  10.  To  every  friend  of 
social  and  labor  legislation,  of  what- 
ever economic  school,  the  coming  con- 
stitutional convention  should  be  the 
center  of  interest  and  effort.  More- 
over, the  friends  of  a  progressive  con- 
stitution should  organize  for  a  concert- 
ed program. 

At  a  convention  of  organized  labor 
in  Brooklyn  last  June,  a  program  for 
the  constitutional  convention  was  adopt- 
ed unanimously  and  is  to  be  submitted 
to  labor  organizations  throughout  the 
state.    It  is  given  in  full  above. 

Professor  Seager's  proposed  amend- 
ments, while  permitting  wide  power  for 


social  legislation  and  largely '  insuring 
against  unfavorable  court  decisions  on 
the  constitutionality  of  statutes  of  this 
character,  are  fatally  lacking  in  what 
they  omit.  In  this  dark  day  of  reaction, 
in  which  most  of  the  important  labor 
and  much  of  the  social  legislation  has 
been  erased  from  the  statute  books,  any 
proposal  for  a  constitution  that  fails  to 
take  from  the  legislature  a  part  of  its 
power  and  eive  it  to  the  people  by  some 
practical  scneme  of  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, such  as  is  contained  in  the  Ohio 
constitution,  seems  unsuited  to  our  pe- 
culiar political  conditions. 

There  is  to  my  mind  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  accept  the  challenge  which 
the  present  Legislature  has  made  to  the 
people  of  New  York  by  going  before 
the  convention  with  ajprogram  at  least 
as  broad  as  the  new  Ohio  constitution 
on  initiative  and  referendum  and  an 
added  provision  for  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

Let  all  friends  of  progress  stand 
solidly  behind  this  program  and  im- 
mediately begin  the  work  of  agitation 
amon^  the  people  of  the  state  for  the 
rejection  of  the  forthcoming  constitu- 
tion if  it  does  not  contain  provisions 
which  forever  make  impossible  such  ac- 
tion by  a  legislature  under  the  control 
of  political  accidents  from  the  canner- 
ies, the  oyster  beds  and  the  Indian  reser- 
vations, whose  vision,  limited  as  it  is  to 
a  knot-hole  in  the  back-yard  fences  of 
their  rural  homes,  has  never  observed 
the  pressure  of  social  forces  on  the  in- 
dividual in  our  modem  industrial  system. 

The  time  for  organized  labor  and  all 
organized  friends  of  progress  to  settle 
the  question  forever  is  at  this  fall's  elec- 
tion. No  state  officers  will  be  elected  / 
except  assemblymen.  Let  us  mark  the 
reactionaries  that  come  up  again,  but  let 
us  make  our  fight  and  get  our  test  on  the 
new  constitution. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  action  of  that 
convention,  presided  over  by  Senator 
Root  and  William  Barnes,  leading  a  ma- 
jority of  kindred  spirits  and  making  al- 
liances with  the  representatives  of  vari- 
ous corporate  interests. 

In  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere,  if  I  can 
judge  from  the  angry  rumblings,  organ- 
ized labor  proposes  to  give  battle.  Con- 
stitutions are  usually  not  adopted  by 
great  majorities.  The  500,000  working- 
men  will  not  divide  into  parties.  Their 
vote  on  the  constitution  is  yes  or  no. 
Our  task  is  to  line  up  the  workers  ac- 
cording to  their  interest,  to  show  them 
what  they  are  getting  at  Albany  and 
how  to  clip  the  wings  of  that  piratical 
band.  Our  slogan  is  to  defeat  the  new 
constitution  and  vote  for  the  concurrent 
resolution  for  woman  suffrage. 

In  1916  the  question,  shall  the  consti- 
tution be  revised,  will  again  be  submit- 
ted to  the  voters  of  the  state.  Then  we 
can  rally  the  forces  of  progress  for  a 
new  convention  in  1917  and,  with  our 
eyes  open  and  the  lesson  of  1915  to  guide 
us,  we  can  elect  a  popular  convention 
and  build  a  modem  constitution  with 
enough  legislative  power  reserved  to  the 
people  to  enable  them  to  make  their  laws 
and  to  preserve  legal  safeguards  to 
health  and  well  being  already  won. 

James  P.  Boyle. 
[President  Central  Labor  Union.] 

Brooklvn. 
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An  institute  on  sex  education,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Mabel 
Ulrich,  of  Minneapolis,  was  given  recently 
in  New  York  by  the  Commission  on  Social 
Morality  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  Secretaries,  sttidents,  teachers, 
social    workers    and    physicians    attended. 


Marie  Moss  Wheat,  member  of  the  Wom- 
an*s  Gub  of  Manila,  has  formed  a  Little 
Mothers'  League  among  the  girls  of  Meisie 
Primary  School,  in  the  slum  quarter  of 
Tondo.  There  are  3,100  children  at  Mei- 
sie, all  in  the  first  four  grades  of  public 
school,  and  Mrs.  Wheat  is  the  only  .Ajneri- 
can  worker  there.  The  league  numbers  225 
girls  from  eleven  to  seventeen  years  of 
age.  On  Saturday  there  is  a  meeting  to 
which  the  real  mothers  are  asked  through 
their  daughters.  The  Saturday  talks  are 
in  Tagalog.  the  native  dialect. 


Bast  and  IV est  is  a  new  monthly  an- 
nouncing as  its  mission,  "to  reveal  to  those 
sufficiently  interested,  the  fountains  of 
spiritual  life  in  Jewish  Ghettoes  here  and 
abroad." 

In  proof  of  the  claim  that  Yiddish 
writers  and  artists  stand  high  in  inter- 
national ranks  of  honor,  this  issue  of  East 
and  West  introduces  Rosen  f  eld,  Asch. 
Perez,  Libin,  Raisin  and  others,  closing 
with  a  literary  review  of  these  writers  by 
Prof.  John  Erskine. 

Naturally,  perhaps,  since  its  aim  is  to 
introduce  new  writers,  the  paper's  strength 
seems  to  be  in  its  contributions  rather  than 
in  its  editorials.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  with  so  high  an  aim,  and  so  promising 
a  beginning.  East  and  West  should  open 
its  columns  to  medical  advertisements. 


A  tremendous  increase  of  deposits  in 
Russian  savings  banks  is  reported  from 
Petrograd  by  United  States  Consul  North 
Winship.  The  total  for  1913  was  $17,510,- 
000;  for  1914,  $43,260,000.  December,  1913, 
was  $361,000;  December,  1914,  $14,987,000. 
The  first  two  weeks  of  January,  1914,  were 
$155,000,  and  the  same  period  this  year 
$7,880,000.  Mr.  Winship  reports  that  '*so 
far  as  the  poorer  classes  are  concerned,  the 
increased  savings  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
vodka."  Among  the  bettcr-to-do  he  men- 
tions as  reasons  the  cut  in  importations  of 
luxuries,  the  curtailing  of  public  amuse- 
ments, the  reduced  size  of  families  with 
the  men  folks  at  the  front,  and  the  in- 
creased income  in  many  families  from  the 
receipt  of  both  partial  salaries  and  armv 
pay 


Missouri  social  workers  have  just  learned 
that  the  Legislature,  in  the  rush  of  the 
closing  hours,  created  a  senatorial  commis- 
sion of  three  to  draft  a  children's  code, 
and  appropriated  $1,500  for  its  work.  The 
commission  was  thus  created  at  the  instance 
of  the  State  Committee  for  Social  Legisla- 
tion because  so  much  of  the  legislation  for 
children  had  failed  of  passage.  The  reso- 
lution was  introduced  by  Senator  Michael 
Kinney  of  St.  Louis.  The  commission  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  codifying  existing 
state  laws  relating  to  children  and  propos- 
ing needed  new  legislation. 

Missouri  is  the  third  state  to  take  up 
actively  the  preparation  of  a  complete  chil- 
dren's code.  A  national  movement  to  sug- 
gest uniform  standards  for  such  codes  is  in 
the  making  and  will  doubtless  afford  much 


material  from  which  state  commissions,  such 
as  the  new  one  in  Missouri,  may  draw. 

Another  result  of  tiie  legislative  session 
not  covered  in  the  summary  which  appeared 
in  The  Survey  for  March  27  is  the  pro- 
vision for  a  reformatory  for  first  offenders 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  to  be  locat- 
ed on  a  tract  adjoinng  the  Boys'  Training 
School  at  Boonville  and  the  whole  institu- 
tion is  to  be  known  as  the  Missouri  Re- 
formatory. 


A  plan  for  the  redistribution  of  valuable 
duplicate  material  on  applied  sociology — 
books,  periodicals,  reports  and  pamphlets — 
has  been  worked  out  by  Frederick  W.  Jen- 
kins, librarian  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 130  East  22  Street,  New  York  city, 
with  the  Library  Journal,  Duplicate  ma- 
terial may  be  sent,  transportation  prepaid  to 
the  library,  which  will  act  as  a  clearing- 
house. The  Library  Journal  will  print  the 
titles  so  received  from  time  to  time  so  that 
libraries  throughout  the  country  may  apply 
for  them,  Mr.  Jenkins  docs  not  wish  vaiue- 
less  books  or  current  reports  which  may  be 
secured  readily  from  the  institution  issuing 
them. 

RECENT  PAMPHLETS 

Stolen  Jobs  and  the  Thief.  By  Moses 
Franklin,  Pueblo,  Col.    Price  10  cents. 

Address.  By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations, before  the  City  Qub,  Chicago. 

Mediation  Without  Armistice;  the  NVis- 
consin  Plan.  Wisconsin  Peace  Society, 
Madison. 


The  General  Education  Board;  an  ac- 
count of  its  activities,  1902-14.  61  Broad- 
way. New  York  city* 

Peace  Proposal:  a  Business  Man's  Plan 
for  Settling  the  War  in  Europe.  By 
Charles  S.  Bemheimer,  P.  O.  Box  1158. 
New  York. 


List  of  Books  on  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
ease. Pamphlet  No.  6.  Council  on  Health 
and  Public  Instruction,  American  Medical 
Association.  535  North  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago. 


Fundamental  Planks  in  a  Public  Utility 
Program.  By  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  franchise 
expert.  New  York  city.  Reprinted  from 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  Philadelphia. 


Some  Facts  Regarding  Unorganized 
Women  in  the  Sweated  Industries.  5 
cents.  National  W6men's  Trade  Union 
League  of  America,  127  North  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 


Why  New  York  State  Should  Enact  a 
Legal  Minimum  Wage  for  Women  and 
Minors.  Published  by  authority  of  the 
Brookl3m  Central  Labor  Union.  764  Metro- 
politan Avenue.  Brooklyn. 

A  Study  of  Mentally  Defective  Children 
in  Chicago.  Text  by  John  Edward  Ransom. 
Appendix  by  Alexander  Johnson.  An  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association.  ftOO  Halstead  Street,  Chicago. 


Small  Houses  within  the  City  Limits  for 
Unskilled  Wage-earners.  By  George  M. 
Sternberg,  M.D.  No.  27.  December,  1914. 
Price  5  cents.  National  Housing  Associa- 
tion Publications,  105  East  22  Street.  New 
York. 


An  Effective  Exhibition  of  a  Community 
Survey.    A  brief  description  of  the  Spring- 


field survey  exhibition.  Reprinted  from  cr 
American  City.  Price  5  cents.  Dcpartmc 
of  Survey  and  Exhibits.  Russell  Sir 
Foundation.  New  York  city. 

Housing  Conditions  Amoiig  Ncgroc* : 
Harlem,  New  York  city.  Report  of  e 
investigation  made  through  the  Housq 
Bureau  of  the  National  League  oo  Urta 
Conditions  Among  Negroes.  2303  Se\«f 
Avenue.  New  York. 

Women  in  Industry:  a  Bibliogn^fc; 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Lucy  Wyfl 
Papworth  and  Dorothy  M.  2immenL  Pnct 
postpaid  1  shilling  2  i>ence.  Published  S 
the  Women's  Industrial  Council,  Ipc  ' 
John  Street,  Adclphi,  London,  W.  C 

Teaching  Agriculture  to  Families  u  ^ 
Relief  for  Unempl6vment  and  Congestion 
of  Population.  Bulletin  No.  3.  J 
1915.  Arthur  C.  Comcy,  Massai 
Homestead  Commission.  32  Beacon 
Boston. 


First  Formal  Report  of  the  Worft- 
Mayor's     Committee     on     Un< 
Submitted   by   Elbert   H.   Gary, 
Mayor's     Committee     on     Un< 
Room  852.  Municipal  Building, 
city. 

The  Interest  of  Life  Insurance 
in  Social  Hygiene.  By  Lcc  K 
Reprinted  from  Social  Hygiene,  I 
1914.  The  American  Soaal  Hygieae< 
ciation.  Inc.,  105  West  40  Street 
York  city. 

The  Neglect  to  Provide  for  tbc^ 
in  the  Antituberculosis  Program, 
fred    F.    Hess,    M.D.,    visiting  i 
Willard  Parker  Hospital.    Reprint  ^ 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Mediati 
ciation,  635  N.  Dearborn  Street, 

Hand   Firing   Soft   Coal   under 
Plant     Boilers.      By     Henry    Ki. 
Technical   paper   80.     Departmeitt 
Interior.    Bureau  of  Mines.    Prsoe ' 
from    the    Siiperintendent    of    d 
Government   Printing  OflScc,  Wi 
D.  C. 


Butter  Prices,  from  Producer 
sumer.  By  Newton  H.  Qark. 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Whole  No,  164.  Retail  prices 
livmg  series.  No.  15.  November 
Government  Printing  Office. 
D.  C. 


What  a  Miner  Can  Do  to 
plosions   of   gas    and   of    coal 
George  .S.  Rice.    Miners*  Circular' 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Bureav 
Price  5  cents  from  the  sui 
documents.    Government 
Washington.   D.  C. 
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Cooking  in  the  Vocational 
Iris  Prouty  O'Leary,  special 
vocational  education.  Department 
lie  Instruction,  New  Jersey.    Unh 
Bureau  of  Education.    Bulletin 
Whole  No.  625.     Price  5  cents. 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington* 

Unconstitutional  Claims  of  Mi 
thority.     By   Henry   Winthrop 
professor  of  law  in  the  University 
consin.      Bulletin    No.    1.      J; 
American   Society  of   Military 
printed  from  /^i#r»o/  of  the  Afm 
stitute  of  Criminal  Ijitv  and  C\ 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Minimum     Sanitary     Requin 
Rural  Schools.     Prepared  by  Dr. 
D.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  Coi 
Health   Problems  of  the  Natkmi 
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UNITEX)    CHARITIES    BUILDING.    105    EAST    22d    STREET 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director 


INSTITUTES  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AFTER  THE  N.C.C.C.:  May  24— June  12 

Family  Rehabilitation  Porter  R.  Lee 

Probation  for  Juveniles  Henry  W.  Thurston 

Housing  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn 


CURRICULUM  OF  REGULAR  COURSE:  1915-16 


FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Social  Work.    Mr.  Devine.    2  hours. 

2.  Individuals  and  Families.    Mr.   Lee  and 

Mr.  Thurston.    3  hours. 

3.  Industrial  Conditions.    Miss  Van  Kleeck. 

One  hour. 

4.  Social  Research.  Miss  Claghorn.  2  hours. 

5.  Types  of  Social  Work.    Various  lecturers. 

2  hours. 

6.  Hygiene  and  Preventable  Disease.      Dr. 

Miller.    One  hour. 

7.  Field  Work.  Mrs.  Worthington.  Ten  hours 

per  week  for  six  months.     (Individual 
schedules.) 

8.  Excursions,    with    Conferences.     Mrs. 

Worthington.    Thursdays. 

Each  student  chooses  two  tubiecit  of  major  interest  from  amonf 
coursea  1>2,  3,  and  4,  to  each  of  which  he  devotea  not  less  than  ten 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year,  inciuding  the  time  apent  in  claa«. 
For  each  of  these  courses  not  chosen  as  major  subjects  a  minimum  of 
five  houra  per  weeli«  including  time  in  class,  is  required.  The  total 
schedule  smounts  to  not  less  than  4  5  hours  per  weelt. 


SECOND  YEAR 

11.     Social  Work.    Mr.  Devine.  Two  hours. 

12A.    Enforcement  of  Social  Legislation. 

12B.    Administration  of  Social  Agencies.   Mr. 
Cleveland. 

Two  hours:  12A  First  Term;  12B  Second  Term. 

13.    Seminar,  with  Thesis  and  Field  Work. 

(Thirty  hours)  in  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

A.  Family  Welfare. 

B.  Child  Welfare. 

C.  Recreation. 

D.  Medical  Social  Service. 

E.  Social  Work  of  Churches. 

F.  Settlements  and  Social  Centers. 

G.  Delinquency  and  Prison  Reform. 
H.  Public  Service. 

I.     Industrial  Betterment. 

Other  subjects  provided  for  on  application 
from  qualified  students. 


PUBLICATIONS:    STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Number  1 :     Social  Work  with  Families  and  Individuals:     By  Porter  R.  Lee 

A  Brief  Manual  for  Investigators 

Number  2:    Organized  Charity  and  Industry:     By  Edward  T.  Devine 

A  chapter  from  the  history  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 

Number  3 :    The  Probation  Officer  at  Work  :     By  Henry  W.  Thurston 

See  page  109  of  this  number  of  THE  SURVEY. 

Single  copies,  five  cents;  25  copies,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Additional  numbers  in  this  series  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time  on  this  page. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO  THE  SCHOOL,  105  EAST  22d   STREET 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

BEHIND  the  war  lies  the  real  struggle 
of  our  century — between  law  and  an- 
archy, justice  and  force,  writes  David  Starr 
Jordan.  Annies  and  navies  may  make  for 
victory,  but  never  for  peace.  Militarism 
is  a  poison  to  society.     Page  115. 

BRYAN  MULLANPHY  gave  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  to  St.  Louis  in  trust  to 
help  homeseekers  and  gold-miners  in  the 
days  when  St.  Louis  was  the  point  where 
all  changed  from  the  last  tie  on  the  rail- 
road to  prairie  schooners  with  "Pike's  Peak 
or  Bust''  painted  on  their  canvas  sides.  Idle 
for  years,  the  fund  has  been  revived  by  a 
group  of  social  workers  to  help  the  great 
stream  of  modern  immigrants  in  need  of 
funds,  advice  and  a  friendly  boost  over  the 
'thaiik-you-ma'ams  in  the  modern  trails. 
Page  114. 

J)  RIVEN  to  our  shores  by  the  mere  chance 
of  a  domineering  officer  in  the  Aus- 
trian army,  Karl  Bitter  reached  not  only 
the  front  rank  among  sculptors  but  a  rare 
degree  of  Americanism.  An  appreciation 
of  the  man  by  Mr.  Villard  and  some  ex- 
amples of  his  work.    Page  112. 

f  HE  way  of  a  probation  officer  with  a  kid 
set  forth  as  a  parable  by  one  who  is 
neither  officer  nor  boy  but  has  been  botli. 
and  lives  to  share  his  experience  a  hundred- 
fold.   Page  109. 

pLORIDA  has  made  a  bit  of  progress 
toward  better  treatment  of  her  Negro 
prisoners.  But  they  still  are  hired  out,  at 
the  mercy  of  drivers,  licked  with  great 
straps,  worked  in  standing  water,  chased 
by  bloodhounds.  A  striking  story  of  what 
lies  behind  the  vial  of  clear  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine in  your  medicine  closet.    Page  103. 

SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE'S  striking 
tribute  to  Andrew  Furuseth,  the  gaimt 
Norse  champion  of  the  seamen's  bill.  La 
Follette  in  the  Senate  and  Furuseth  at  large 
in  the  United  States  were  prime  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  "sailors*  emancipation 
day."    Page  116. 

BY  bills  providing  for  public  employment 
bureaus  and  stricter  regulation  of  pri- 
vate bureaus,  Pennsylvania  proposes  to 
strike  at  one  of  the  factors  which  keep 
her  great  immigrant  population  the  prey  of 
padroni,  gang  politicians  and  saloon-keep- 
ers. A  further  instalment  of  Miss  San- 
ville's  series  on  Social  Legislation  in  the 
Keystone  State.     Page  118. 

'pHE  State  Industrial  Commission,  created 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  legislature 
which  adjourned  last  Saturday,  is  hailed 
by  John  B.  Andrews  as  New  York's  most 
important  law  since  workmen's  compensa- 
tion was  established.  Page  101.  Mrs.  Kel- 
ley, on  the  other  hand,  roundly  denounces 
it  as  a  ripper  measure,  rushed  through  in 
haste,  bad  in  principle  and  weak  in  organ- 
ization.    Page  102. 


UNIVERSITY 
WISCONSIN 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1915 
June  21  to  July  30 

346  COURSES.  190  INSTRUCTORS. 
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TEACHERS-  COURSES  b  hi^-*clMol 

ubjccli.     Excepbtmd  leieucli  itaiiac*. 

NEWER  FEJ\TURES:  A(ncullur>l 
Exta^oa,  College  AaminMMiaii  for  Wonwn. 
DunoHi  and  Tniuig  at  Atnical  CUhcs, 
Fobrab,  Fine  An*.  Ccologr  and  Gtempkf, 
Cetmui  Home,  JounuliaB.  MuuwT  AiK 
Moral  Educalioa,  Phnical  EdacBbDa  and 
PUf,  Rural  Sadolav  Sciaotific  Pltotopaplir- 

FAVCMIABLE  CUMATE.  LAKE- 
SIDE  ADVANTAGES. 

One  he  for  all  coonu,  $1 3,  except  Law 
(10  wacb).  $25.     For  lUuMraled   buUeda. 

REGISTRAR.  V^rmOtj.  Utlam.Witmm. 
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PHYSICIAN 

.-is  Medical 
SiipeHntendent 

The  Monletiore  Home  and  Hospital 
requires  the  services  of  a  compeleni 
physical!  to  act  as  Superinlendant  of 
Its  Counlry  Sanilarium  for  Consump- 
tives at  Bedford  HilU.  New  York. 

The  position  demands  administra- 
live  abiiily — a  man  who  is  a  Maiia|^r. 
A  married  man  is  rei]uired.  bul  the 
chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon  ability 
to  organise  and  conduct  the  Home  in 
a  thorougbly  eKcient  manner. 

The  Home  has  iSo  beds  for  Com- 
sumpljves  in  the  early  stages.  It  is 
within  one  hour's  ride  of  New  Yurk 
City. 


AJdrti,  Chairman. 
CeiiHty  SaHilarium  Cemmillef. 
Mmltfiart  Hemi  aid  Hosfilal, 
Gun  mil  RmJ,  .\Vr,.    York  Cily. 
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'pHAT  bOBf-Bakiat  (biiBid  b*  n«a>d»d  n  a  ptv 
'pHAT  ii«bt  IhriDl  abouM  b*  dw  loaRb  "R"  ia 

THAT  bnllb  ia  tba  bmuieH  ol  Ibt  iadrndaal.  Ul- 

THAT  Ik*  ipodiat  at  iohct  »  u  ispoitut  u  Ibc 
cvaiU  dI  Ibc  BoacT. 

*■   ModT  tbaa  tb*  raitiaf  o(  ckiekmi. 
fHAT  tb>  biMH.Bakn  abasld  be  u  altrt  u  lukt 
'    pnMraa  ia  bar  lifa  wsfb  aa  tb*  baainau  or  pto- 
f***loul  MO. 

— ABcrlcu  SckMl  of  Hose  EmmhIu 

lit«aBai.itH!fiaA.tOO-pwai-BakdhaiHl>oDk.  "TIm 


Spring  Sale 
at  McCutcheon*s 

Reg.   Tradi  Mar 

Uuring  llic  entire  month  of  May  wherever  you  may  turn 

in  our  ample  aisles  you  will  find  unusually  attractive 

values. 

Tnble  Linena  beluu-  the  normal  prices,  and  this  in  view  of  the  fact 


that   Hai  will  be  scarce  and  linen  more  costly  n< 
the  war. 

Fauci/  Table  Linens,  including  many  lines  which  arc  Ckpecially 
suitable  for  the  summer  home. 

TotvetK,  £etl  Linen  and  Bed  Coveringa  of  every  description. 
Xeckwear,  Hosiery  attd  Lingerie,  dainty  creations,  also  mod- 
em Silk  and  Knit  Underwear. 

Womeu'g  Outer  Oartnentg,  iDcludiag  Summer  Dresses.  Waisls 
and  mouses  of  the  newest  models. 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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THE    NORMAL    LIFE 
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B»  EDWARD  T.  'DEVINE 

'ITH  all  the  oigar  of  hit  earlier  books,  but  atth  the 
a^ed breadth  artti experience  of  fmmalureT  yean. 
Dr.  Decine  kaatei  forth  "The  Normal  Life." 
To  him  U  ia  rto  mean  spectacle  of  the  eiPerage  man 
trudging  dovn  the  dials  middle  of  the  road.  It  b  an 
irafnring  thing,  a  oiaion,  a  prophecy.  It  ia  ShaJfP^are's 
aeoen  agea  of  man,  brought  up  io  date,  set  down  in  thae 
United  States,  and  vrilien  by  the  most  robust  of  aodai 
norkers.  PRICE  Hi  BY  MAIL  H.07 

READY  MAY  a 
SURVEY  .fiSSOOATES.  /nc..  105  EaU  224 St..Nt>e  Vodt 


Travel  Studies  m  Civic  and  Social  Progress 

Tour  of  South  America*  June  23^ — Sept.  3 
Tour  of  United  States,     July       1 — Aug.  5 

Full  Official  Ptogmnune  an  Raiaal 

INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCAnONAL  TRAVEL,       I  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YOtf 


IJSTDEX 

q  Index  for  Volume  XXX 
March,  I9I5,  inclusive,  w 

Q  Bound  volumes,  in  atout 
plus  postage. 

q  Survey  binders,  for  the 
postpaid. 
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her  back  and  comers,   $2.50 

handy  and  serviceable,  $1.00 
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Soirf  E  PERSONAL  experiences  at 
le  front  are  given  in  the  current  issue 
I  the  Ameriiran  Journal  of  Nursing  in 
■Iters  just  r  eceived  from  Red  Cross 
urses  who  have  seen  service  in  France 
jkJ  Servia. 

One  of  the  Servian  letters  describes 
le  hospital,  formerly  a  factory  run  by 
le  Sultan  of  Turkey,  but  now  cleaned 
id  convened  into  something  more  than 

mere  shelter  for  the  men.— 2,000  of 
em.  lying  on  straw  on  the  floor.  Beds 
■e  available  for  on!y  250  of  the  more 
riiiusly  wounded   and  actually  ill. 

The  letter  was  apparently  written  he- 
re the  outbreak  of  typhus,  and  the 
irse  mentions  only  smallpox  and  chol- 
»  which  they  did  not  dread  before 
irm  weather.     She  adds; 

"Personally,  the  hardships  arc  not  easy 
bear,  t  am  selfish  and  feet  keenly  the 
>s  of  heat.  light  and  other  comforts 
aier  is  as  precious  as  alcohol  is  to  the 
fragc  hospital." 

This  reported  scarcity  of  water  re- 
als a  situation  very  serious  for  those 
10  face  the  typhus  epidemic,  for  at 
esent  the  best  kno^n  protection  against 
t  fever  is  cleanliness. 
The  nurses  who  urem  to  France  felt 
at  they  had  "stepped  right  into  the  war 
soon  as  we  got  on  board  La  Tourame 
!ier  wharf  in  New  York,  for  she  was 
ided  down  with  horseshoes  for  the 
cTich  cavalry,  with  antomobiles  to 
ike  ambulance  cars,  ammunition,  and 
=11  good  and  true  going  back  to  fight 
r  France," 

Of  ihese  would-be  soldiers,  the  letter 
ys  "they  were  all  quite  cheerful,  even 
the  weak-looking  youth  whose  mother 
>d  come  over  to  fetch  him  back  to 
?ht.  Another  man  was  returning,  al- 
lough  a  naturalized  American  citizen. 
I  that  his  mother  need  not  feel  "out  of 
"  with  no  man  belonging  to  her  on  the 
■ing-line ! 

Personalities  are  sketched  with  con- 
ncing  lines.  There  is  the  plump  order- 
«ho  so  highly  esteemed  afternoon 
1,  reiterated  that  he  would  "do  any- 
ing  for  the  boys"  until  it  came  time 
-  a  particularly  difficult  dressing,  when 
added  to  his  slogan  "but  I  can'l  stand 

■um.'  XX.\/r.  .Wo.  ->'. 


that  smell,"  and  fled  from  the  ward. 
There  is  the  young  lady,  more  zealous 
than  instructed,  who  thought  a  patient 
was  "getting  on  beautifully"  because  his 
temperature  went  up  a  little  more  every 
day.  And  the  Tommy  Atkins,  who  an- 
noyed by  an  auxiliary's  slowness  in  serv- 
ing his  meals,  called:  "Say,  tell  one  of 
them  there  countesses  to  hurry  up  with 
my  broth." 

The  soldiers  called  the  nurses  such 
names  as  "petite  mere"  and  one  another 
•■mo«  zieux."  Bullets  or  bits  of  shell 
taken  out  of  their  wounds  seemed  to 
them  almost  mascots,  and  to  lose  one  of 
these  precious  mementos  was  a  very  seri- 
ous matter.  There  was  a  Senagalese 
soldier  who  did  not  mind  having  his  arm 
cut  off, — he  did  not  need  to  work,  for 
he  had  two  wives  at  home ! 

The  six  months'  experience  convinced 
the  writers  of  these  letters  that  France 
needs  less  the  personal  service  on  the 
battle  line  than  money,  clothes  and  hos- 
pital supplies  "because  everyone  in 
France  is  poor  now";  and  besides  the 
destitute  French,  there  are  thousands  of 
destitute  Belgians  to  be  cared  for. 


«QIR  Argosy— a  ship  of  life  anrl 
love" — is  to  sail  about  May  1 
laden  with  food  for  the  85,000  war 
babies  and  mothers  of  Belgium.  It 
goes  consigned  to  little  nine-year-old 
Princess  Marie  Jose,  and  its  contents 
are  being  contributed  in  large  part  by 
the  children  of  the  United  States. 
Prizes  of  $50,  $30  and  $20  will  be 
awarded  to  the  children  under  sixteen 
writing  the  three  best  messages  to 
the  Princess.  Tlie  Belgian  Relief 
Fund  is  responsible  for  the  project. 


THE    NEED    FOR    A    FEDERAL 
HEALTH  WATCH 

The  detention  of  82  Greek  im- 
migrants suspected  of  having  typhus 
gave  practical  point  last  week  to  the 
meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  to 
discuss  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
quarantine  station  at  the  port  of  New 
York  from  state  to  federal  control. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that, 
faced  with  such  risks  as  America  rims 
from  the  plague- ridden  Balkans,  only 
the  great  resources  and  trained  person- 
nel of  the  federal  service  can  be  safely 
set  as  watchdog  at  our  principal  port 

That  every  measure  possible  should 
be  taken  to  protect  this  country,  was 
made  clear  by  the  vivid  description  of 
conditions  in  Servia  given  by  Henry 
James,  Jr.  Only  five  weeks  ago  Mr. 
James  was  traveling  in  that  warswept 
region,  and  at  that  time  epidemics  had 
already  begun.  Typhus  cases  had  been 
reported,  and  typhoid,  relapsing  fever, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia  and 
meningitis  patients  were  in  sufGcient 
numbers  to  make  their  care  a  serious 
problem  at  any  time,  and  an  incredibly 
difficult  problem  under  the  present  dis- 
integration of  society. 

Mr.  James  referred  to  the  general  des- 
titution which  in  itself  is  the  most 
favorable  condition  for  the  spread  of 
disease.  Material  is  not  available  for 
new  clothing;  and  therefore  the  clean- 
liness which  is  so  great  a  necessity  is 
precluded. 

The  civilian  population  rather  than 
the  army  is  at  present  the  chief  sufferer. 
It  is  houseless  and  hungry  in  an  im- 
poverished country. 

Mr.  James  considered  that  the  con- 
ditions in  northern  France  were  in  the 
matter  of  overcrowding  and  insufficient 
support,  appallingly  similar  to  earlier 
conditions  in  Servia.  A  disease  break- 
ing out  among  refugees  here  must  be- 
come epidemic  with  the  same  appalling 
rapidity  as  further  east. 

The  whole  situation  pointed.  Mr. 
James  believed,  to  an  immediate  neces- 
sity for  most  vigorous  measures  of  pre- 
caution   for  the   safety   of  this  contin- 

Dr.  William  C  Woodward,  health  of- 
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ficer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  made 
practical  application  to  the  proposed 
quarantine  transfer,  of  such  facts  as 
those  given  by  Mr.  James.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward urged  federal  control  of  all  quar- 
antine stations  for  the  sake  of  the  na- 
tion's relations  to  foreign  governments, 
for  the  sake  of  its  relation  to  our  own 
government,  and  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  service. 

He  recalled  the  experience  of  Cali- 
fornia a  few  years  ago  when  in  fear  of 
the  spread  of  plague  a  conference  of 
public  health  officials  was  called.  As  a 
result,  the  state  was  notified  that  unless 
its  quarantine  were  brought  under  fed- 
eral administration,  other  states  would 
quarantine  against  California.  The 
transfer    was    shortly    after    completed. 

"No  matter  how  excellent  a  local 
quarantine  may  be,  how  adequate  for 
ordinary  work  week  in  and  week  out," 
said  Dr.  Woodward,  "when  an  emer- 
gency comes  it  is  not  elastic  enough.  It 
cannot  control  immediately  a  sufficient 
number  of  men,  or  adequate  machinery 
and  supplies  to  meet  instantly  the  de- 
mand for  doubled  or  tripled  exertion." 

The  chief  speaker  of  the  evening, 
William  Howard  Taft,  took  up  one  by 
one  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer.  Drawing  on  his  person- 
al experience,  Mr.  Taft  told  of  the  work 
of  the  federal  Public  Health  Service  in 
the  Philippines,  Cuba  and  Panama  with 
all  sorts  of  plagues.  It  has  the  work  of 
Gorgas  and  Strong  and  Heiser  and 
Perry  to  draw  upon, — to  mention  only  a 
few  officials  who  have  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  preventive  as  well 
as  remedial  measures. 

"The  Public  Health  Service  has  ex- 
perience, numbers,  and  supplies  to  draw 
upon,"  said  Mr.  Taft.  "It  has  a  back- 
ing of  funds  and  available  laboratories 
which  make  it  equal  to  any  corps  in  the 
world.  It  maintains  now  more  than 
fifty  quarantine  stations.  It  has  agents 
at  every  port  of  the  world  who  send  in 
constant  communications  concerning 
health  conditions  abroad  and  immediate 
notification  of  emergencies." 

The  New  York  state  health  law,  Mr. 
Taft  believed  the  best  at  present  in  the 
country,  but  quarantine  is  a  peculiarly 
national  matter — as  much  so  as  com- 
merce. 

The  criticism  that  local  opinion  should 
be  consulted  as  to  local  conditions,  Mr. 
Taft  had  small  sympathy  for.  He  said 
that  when  there  is  no  necessity  for 
quarantine  there  is  no  local  opinion; 
when  a  need  for  emergency  measures 
arises,  local  opinion  should  be  disre- 
garded if  it  attempts  to  suppress  the 
truth  or  to  interfere  with  measures 
which  are  for  the  good  of  all. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  federal 
service,  he  pointed  out,  is  its  iraper- 
sonalitA'.  By  this,  it  will  carry  out  pre- 
cautionary measures  which  are  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  country  without  re- 
♦hc  views  of  local  persons  not 
•ponsible  and  politics  is  elim- 


inated from  the  service,  he  said. 

Just  because  of  the  enormous  immi- 
gration which  come  to  the  port  of  New 
York  and  passes  thence  into  all  parts  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Taft  believed  quaran- 
tine at  the  port  of  New  York  a  pecu- 
liarly national  responsibility. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  presided  at  the 
meeting  and  read  several  letters  from 
health  officials  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  including  General  Gorgas,  tes- 
tifying to  a  widespread  desire  for  fed- 
eral control  of  this  port.  He  announced 
that  the  Republican  Club  of  New  York 
had  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
transfer.  He  considered  it  highly  sig- 
nificant, that  a  prominent  party  or- 
ganization was  ready  to  transfer  this 
function  from  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration in  Albany  to  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration at  Washington — an  interest- 
ing testimony  to  the  elimination  of 
politics  from  the  Public  Health  Service. 

y4  MBinOUS  SCHOOL  SURVEY  IN 
J\      CLEVELAND 

The  largest  survey  of  a  city's 
educational  system  since  the  New  York 
school  inquiry  is  to  be  undertaken  in 
Cleveland.  The  work  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  survey  committee  of  the 
Cleveland  Foundation,  and  at  least  $30,- 
000  will  be  expended. 

All  phases  of  Cleveland's  educational 
activities  will  be  covered  and  a  voca- 
tional survey  of  the  principal  industries 
will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating a  constructive  program  of  indus- 
trial education.  The  inquiry  will  an- 
alyze industrial  processes  in  all  the 
more  important  manual  occupations,  and 
related  to  this  there  will  be  a  study  of 
trade  and  educational  conditions  among 
the  wage-earning  groups  for  which  vo- 
cational training  would  be  of  benefit. 

The  plans  contemplate  a  detailed 
study  of  the  present  school  facilities 
and  of  means  for  their  improvement  and 
extension.  It  is  expected  that  the  work 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  As  general  director  of  the 
survey,  the  Cleveland  Foundation  has 
secured  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Education  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation.  The  industrial 
inquiry  will  be  in  charge  of  R.  R.  Lutz, 
also  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Phases  of  the  survey,  which  will  not 
necessarily  be  undertaken  now  but  which 
are  ultimately  contemplated,  cover 
studies  of  the  assimilation  of  immi- 
grants; of  mental  and  physical  defec- 
tives and  the  kinds  of  training  and  oc- 
cupation possible  for  each  grade;  the 
opportunity  of  the  schools  in  connection 
with  leisure  time  and  recreation  and 
health  factors — such  as  the  physical 
conditions  of  school  children  which  may 
limit  their  educational  capacities,  the  re- 
action of  school  life  on  physical  wel- 
fare, and  neighborhood  sanitary  habits — 
to    determine    what    health    instruction 


should  be  emphasized  in  schools;  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  of  citi- 
zenship to  furnish  the  basis  of  recom- 
mendations for  training  in  social  ir.i 
civic  duties. 

TO  STUDY  THEDBFECTIVBSOF 
ARKANSAS 

Pursuant  to  a  concurrent  r«so- 
lution  of  both  houses  of  the  Arkansu 
Legislature,  the  governor  has  just  ap- 
pointed an  unpaid  commission  to  iaics- 
tigate  the  conditions  and  needs  of  tbe 
feebleminded  in  that  state.  It  is  to  pT^ 
pare  a  full  report  of  its  investigatioos 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  not 
session.  It  is  given  authority  to  call  oa 
state,  county  and  municipal  officers  for 
information. 

The  resolution  for  the  commisaoa 
was  introduced  after  a  special  commit- 
tee of  five  from  the  senate  and  scvci 
from  the  house  had  heard  a  lecture  't 
the  defective  given  in  Little  Rock  br 
Alexander  Johnson,  director  of  the  a- 
tension  department  of  the  Training 
School  at  Vineland,  N.  J,  The  depan- 
ment  is  pledged  to  hearty  co-operation 
and  Mr.  Johnson  will  probably  spend  two 
months  or  more  in  Arkansas  during  tk 
fall  and  winter. 

It  is  probable  that  the  federal  Ch;> 
dren's  Bureau,  which  is  doing  some  '^ 
search  work  along  these  lines,  will  o 
operate  with  the  commission  and  the  tv 
tension  department. 

The  plan  as  now  outlined  is  to  vrSti 
a  wide  inquiry  by  questionnaire,  folio*'': 
by  an  intensive  canvas  of  certain  f<* 
tions  of  the  state,  which  will  include 
testing  of  many  school  children  a'- 
others.  This  will  be  accompanied 
followed,  by  a  publicity  campaign, 
include  public  lectures,  newspaper 
the  formation  of  local  committees  a 
the  like,  the  whole  leading  up  to 
presentation  of  a  bill  to  the  next  srt 
sion  of  the  legislature  to  create  an  r 
stitution  for  all  classes  of  mental  '^ 
fectives  except  the  insane. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  c  r 
than  100  feebleminded  persons  in  " 
state  hospital  for  insane,  since  the '«' 
allows  counties  whose  quota  of  insane ". 
the  hospital  is  not  full  to  send  fceyJ 
minded  persons  there.  These  carr 
have  what  they  need  at  the  hospital  *- 
they  are  a  conflicting  and  disturbinf  «-' 
ment. 

The  chairman  of  the  commissioo 
Dr.  J.  L.  Green,  formerly  superintr 
ent  of  the  Hospital  for  Insane;  no* 
Hot  Springs;  the  vice-chairman  is  * 
C   W.   Garrison  of   Little   Rock,  r 
health   officer   and   state   epidemiok< 
of  the  Public  Health  Service;  the  • 
retary  is  Durand  Whipple,  preside?" 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Little  F 
and  an   active  social   worker:   and 
other  members  are     J.     M.  Futrel 
Paragould  and  Louis  Josephs  of  Tn- 
kana,  two  of  the  leading  members  o: 
legislature. 
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N   INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION    FOR  THE  STATE   Op 
NEW  YORK— By  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 


In  THE  CLOSING  hours  of  its  ses- 
sion the  New  York  Legislature  of  1915 
by  creating  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission, has  enacted  the  most  advanced 
system  for  the  administration  of  its 
labor  laws,  including  its  workmen's  com- 
pensation act,  that  has  yet  been  adopted 
by  any  American  state.  Following 
mass  meetings  and  circular  protests 
against  "raids"  upon  the  labor  law, 
there  has  come  from  a  conservative 
legislature  at  the  eleventh  hour  the 
most  important  labor  law  since  the  pass- 
age of  the  workmen's  compensation  act. 

A  striking  analogy  in  the  enactment  of 
the  two  laws  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  both 
cases  advanced  measures  were  secured 
with  apparent  suddenness,  but  in  reality 
after  mature  consideration.  One  year 
igo,  it  will  be  remembered.  Governor 
}lynn,  with  unfaltering  resolution,  put 
hrough  in  the  closing  hours  of  a  spe- 
ial  session  the  most  liberal  workmen's 
:otnpensation  law  in  this  country.  To 
the  compensation  conunission  he  appoint- 
ed at  least  one  national  figure,  John 
Mitchell.  At  the  head  of  the  reorgan- 
ized State  Labor  Department  he  placed 
James  M.  Lynch,  longtime  president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union. 

With  the  political  overturn  in  1914, 
more  conservative  men,  representatives 
for  the  most  part  of  business  sentiment, 
came  into  control  at  Albany.  They  be- 
gan early  in  January  to  hack  at  the  labor 
laws.  Exemptions  partially  to  nullify 
5ne-day-of-rest-in-seven,  amendments  to 
break  down  legal  limitations  upon  the 
iay  and  night  work  of  women  in  up- 
date canneries,  provisions  permitting 
rasualty  insurance  companies  to  dicker 
vith  workmen  injured  in  the  course  of 
luty,  were  introduced  and  hurried  to^ 
^rd  passage. 

Came  then  the  crowning  assault  upon 
he  labor  law,  by  Senator  Spring,  serv- 
ng  his  first  term  from  Cattaraugus,  in 
i  hastily  drafted,  inadequate  and  un- 
workable bill  proposing  to  consolidate  the 
-abor  Department  and  the  G)mpensa- 
ion  Commission.  A  public  hearing  was 
eld  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Organized 
ibor  appeared,  solid  against  consolida- 
on.  "We  have  built  up  the  Labor  De- 
trtment  through  twenty-eight  years"; 
-«avc  it  alone";  "Go  out  and  create 
oe  new  jobs  for  yourselves!"  were 
ts  of  information  and  advice  hurled  by 
|)rescntatives  of  labor  at  Senator 
ring.  The  Associated  Industries,  rep- 
ienting  467  employers,  urged  immedi- 
t  enactment  of  that  bill,  and  the  forces 

control  at  Albany  declared  their  in- 
on  of  passing  it.  Efforts  to  ^cure  a 
mission  for  further  study  proved  un- 
iling. 

The  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 

trough  its  special  committee,  was,  as  a 

■ult  o!  long  investigation,  "without  ex- 

Etion  in  favor  of  the  industrial  com- 
sion  form  of  adrnmistration  of  all 


labor  laws,  including  workmen's  com- 
pensation, but  unanimously  opposed  to 
this  Spring  bill."  Out  of  the  clash  of 
contending  interests  came  a  request  for 
a  real  commission  measure,  carefully 
drafted. 

This  new  industrial  commission  bill, 
substantially  as  enacted,  was  drafted  by 
Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  director  of  the 
Legislative  Drafting  Bureau  of  Colum- 
bia University,  who  had  the  advant- 
age of  intimate  association  with  the 
legislative  drafting  work  of  the  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission. The  bill  includes  in  its  provis- 
ions the  conclusions  of  the  association's 
New  York  committee,  as  well  as  the  con- 
structive ideas  worked  out  and  tested  by 
John  R.  Commons  in  connection  with 
his  great  service  to  Wisconsin  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  pioneer  Industrial  Commis- 
sion created  in  that  state  by  the  law  of 
1911  and  copied  two  years  later  by  Ohio. 
It  is  thus  directly  in  line  with  the  unmis- 
takable tendency  in  American  legisla- 
tion, the  New  York  Industrial  Board 
created  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  1913  being  itself  a  halting  step  in 
the  same  direction. 

Under  this  new  Industrial  Commission 
of  hyt  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  six-year  terms  expiring  dif- 
ferent years,  with  salaries  of  $8,000,  the 
existing  bureaus  and  their  staffs  are  re- 
tained intact.  Each  commissioner  will  be 
made  personally  responsible  for  some 
portion  of  the  administrative  work.  The 
conmiission  will  have  all  the  powers  of 
the  previous  Industrial  Board  for  the 
formulation  of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
will  also  administer  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law.  Those  who  realise  that 
the  most  important  function  of  compen- 
sation is  not  the  mere  payment  of  claims 
but  rather  the  prevention  of  accidents 
by  means  of  that  "co-operative  pressure" 
made  possible  by  this  form  of  social  in- 
surance will  understand  the  importance 
of  thus  unifying  the  work  of  accident 
compensation  and  factory  inspection. 

Moreover,  to  secure  uniform  and  ex- 
peditious enforcement,  in  the  interests 
of  both  employer  and  employe,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  question  of  legality  or  rea- 
sonableness of  a  commission  order  can- 
not be  used  as  a  defense  in  case  of  prose- 
cution for  alleged  violation,  but  must  be 
raised  directly  in  proceedings  for  the  re- 
peal or  modification  of  the  order. 

An  unsalaried  Industrial  Council,  with 
advisory  powers  only,  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  five  members  to  repre- 
sent employers  and  five  to  represent  em- 
ployes. Its  purpose  is  not  only  advisory 
to  the  commission  in  matters  of  general 
policy,  but  also  to  the  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  making  appointments 
in  the  department,  and  to  bring  repre- 
sentative employers  and  labor  men  to- 
gether for  conferences  on  questions 
arising  in  the  administration  of  the  laws. 


>.  The  provision  for  the  nomination  of 
'  the  ten  members  of  the  advisoiy  council 
by*r<^/esentative  organizations  of  em- 
ployers and  employes  in  the  state,  which 
would  have  provided  for  their  expenses 
in  attendihg*'p(oasional  meetings,  was 
practically  the  only  feature  rejected  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  In- 
dustries in  advance  of  the  introduction 
of  the  bill,  which  was  then  passed  with- 
out amendment.  As  under  the  old  law, 
temporary  joint  committees  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  the  formulation  of 
rules  for  different  trades. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment 
of  three  deputy  commissioners,  a  secre- 
tary, and  a  counsel  with  two  assistants. 
All  other  employes  are  to  be  selected 
from  either  the  competitive  or  the  non- 
competitive civil  service  lists,  special  pro- 
vision being  made  to  keep  positions  from 
becoming  political  plums  under  the 
"exempt*'  classification.  It  is  expected 
that  thus  a  higher  grade  of  persons,  in- 
cluding qualified  industrial  workers  with 
practical  experience,  will  be  attracted  by 
the  prospect  of  permanence  and  advance- 
ment. 

A  carefully  considered  section  of  the 
law  authorizes  the  commission  to  act  for 
individual  employes  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  fraud,  extortion,  or  other  im- 
proper practices,  but  who  have  not  the 
means  or  the  opportunity  to  seek  redress 
individually,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
several  state  public  utility  commissions 
take  up  the  cases  of  individual  shippers. 
Frequently,  these  cases  involve  a  general 
practice  from  which  many  individuals 
suffer,  and  one  successful  suit  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  all  persons  similarly  situat- 
ed. This  provision,  and  the  requirement 
for  a  permanent  advisory  industrial  coun- 
cil, mark  important  new  steps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  labor  law  administration  in 
America. 

Among  the  advantages  to  be  secured 
through  the  commission  are  economy  in 
inspection  and  the  avoidance  of  the  fric- 
tion caused  by  rival  bodies  of  inspectors, 
elimination  of  duplicate  reports  and 
statistics  of  accidents,  consolidation  of 
all  interests  for  efficient  accident  and 
disease  prevention,  and  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  rule  of  "co-operation 
versus  clubbing"  in  the  administration  of 
the  labor  law.  Proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure, including  such  men  as  Professors 
Seager  and  Lindsay  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, John  A.  Fitch  of  The  Suhvey, 
Dr.  George  M.  Price  of  the  Joint  Board 
of  Sanitary  Control,  formerly  director  of 
investigations  for  the  State  Factory  in- 
vestigating Commission,  have,  of  course, 
made  no  claims  as  to  its  perfection.  As 
in  all  legislation,  minor  flaws  will  have 
to  be  remedied  as  they  are  revealed  by 
experience,  but  the  central  principles  of 
this  industrial  commission  plan  are  be- 
lieved to  be  sound  and  lasting. 

By  timely  work,  made  possible  only 
by  previous  preparation,  "something  good 
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has  been  brought  out  of  Nazareth."  Antf 
now  that  super- important  question  .nSfMr- '■ 
ally  arises:  "Will  the  govem^r.ftVy^e 
right  men  on  the  commis^joib'^' "  It  is 
widely  rumored  that  lalx>T  \/iV  be  repre- 
sented by  the  reapsbintfoe'tii  of  John 
Mitchell  and  Jarfies  St-.l-ynch,  both  men 
of  national  j^ul^^tion.  Will  the  gov- 
error  suc.oee'jJ-jK  g'etting  for  this  import- 
ant (vorti;'-^r%cticaI  administrators  of 
eqml  .^^On  and  power  to  represent 
.  olln^jnterests  ? 
'■Jif  one  respect,  at  least,  the  time  of 


'^(organization  has  been  opportune.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  labor  laws,  like  other 
agencies  of  similar  importance  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  should  be  given  a 
place  in  the  constitution.  As  consdtu- 
cional  offices  the  responsible  positions  at 
the  heads  of  departments  could  not  be 
altered  with  every  change  of  the  poli- 
tical majority  in  the  legislature  and 
would  be  secure  against  political  upheav- 
als. And  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  meets  but  once  in  twenty  years  is 
now  in  session. 


SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION— By  FLORENCE  KELLEY 

The  Consumers'  League  has 
opposed  the  Industrial  Commission  bill 
at  every  stage  and  now  urges  Governor 
Whitman  to  veto  it,  primarily  because 
it  provides  for  a  momentous  leap  in  the 
dark,  and  also  for  several  other  reasons. 

For  the  enforcement  of  a  labor  law, 
the  prime  requisite  is  clearness,  pre- 
cision, deBniteness  in  its  provisions. 
From  the  commission  bill  this  quality  is 
conspicuously  absent.  Doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty are  its  characteristics. 

In  the  first  paragraph  the  whole  un- 
dertaking is  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the 
following  words:  "There  shall  be  a  de- 
partment of  labor  the  head  of  which 
shall  be  a  commission."  Whether  this  is 
possible  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the 
courts  will  have  to  decide. 

The  bill  creates  an  Imlustrial  Council 
which  is  intended  to  act  as  an  advisory 
check  on  the  Industrial  Commission.  It 
is  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Parkinson  "frank- 
ly an  experiment."  This  experimental 
council  is  to  be  unpaid  and  without  an 
allowance  for  expenses.  It  is  to  have  no 
secretary  of  its  own,  but  depend  upon 
the  secretary  of  the  commission.  It  is 
lo  be  composed  of  five  representatives 
of  employers  and  five  of  employes,  and 
a  chairman  who  shall  be  "any  person  not 
a  member  of  the  council." 

The  Industrial  Council  is  not  required 
to  give  its  whole  time  to  its  work.  But 
all  rules  and  regulations  proposed  by  the 
political  Industrial  Commission  must 
first  be  subntitied  to  the  experimental 
unpaid  council  for  their  consideration 
and  advice;  and  the  rules  and  regular 
tioiis  of  the  political  Industrial  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  the  industrial  code  I 

.\mong  many  questions  yet  to  be  an- 
swered about  this  alarming  innovation 
are  three  important  ones:  How  are  the 
labor  representatives  on  the  experimental 
council  to  subsist  without  salaries  or  ex- 
penses? .-Vre  they  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasuries  of  the  unions?  If  so,  how  are 
they  10  represent  the  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  unorganized  labor,  and  of 
children,  and  of  women  who  are  the 
most  rapidly  increasing  part  of  the  work- 
ing class? 


While  the  experimental,  unpaid  coun- 
cil involves  delay  and  uncertainty,  an- 
other provision  equally  new  in  labor 
legislation  in  this  state  and  alien  to  the 
development  of  the  labor  code  during  a 
quarter  century,  docs  away  with  the 
labor  law  outright  so  far  as  all  provis- 
ions for  safety  are  concerned,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  it  an  interminable  series  of 
decisions  by  the  political  Industrial  Com- 
mission in  innumerable  individual  cases. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"If  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
there  shall  be  practical  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  the  strict  letter  of  a  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter,  or  of  a  rule  or 
regulation  adopted  by  the  commission  af- 
fecting the  construction  or  alteration  of 
buildings  and  structural  changes  therein, 
the  installation  of  fixtures  and  apparatus, 
safeguarding  the  machinery  and  pre- 
vention of  accidents,  a  variation  from  or 
modification  of  its  requirements,  so  that 
the  spirit  of  the  provision  or  rule  or 
regulation  shall  be  observed,  public 
safety  secure<l  and  substantial  justice 
done,  may  be  permitted  by  the  commis- 
sion as  provided  by  this  section." 

There  are  to  be  petitions  with  state- 
ments of  grounds  and  hearings  and  re- 
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hearings  and  appeals  to  the  Suptemt 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  nw 
from  classes  of  persons  a^ected,  ki 
from  each  individually. 

This  highly  technical  work  is  to  bt 
done  by  commissioners  whose  only  quali- 
fication set  forth  in  the  law  is  purdv 
political.  They  must  be  of  di^erni 
pohtical  parties !  The  evils  of  a  b: 
partizan  commission  are  to  be  fasttnct 
upon  workmen's  compensation  and  ibi 
tabor  law  of  the  greatest  of  th«  imlu'- 
trial  states. 

The  Industrial  Board  is  abolished  am 
each  of  the  five  political  commissioner 
is  to  supervise  and  direct  a  bureau,  bu 
each  must  be  presumed  to  know  the  df 
tails  of  the  work  of  all  because  a  vo« 
of  three  of  the  five  is  needed  for  a  dt 
cision  on  all  rules  and  all  matters  n 
general  policy. 

Incidentally  the  women  wage-eamtr 
are  deprived  of  representation.  Fo 
political  commissionersbips  carryin 
salaries  of  $8,000  are  not  entmsted  i 
women.  The  abolition  of  the  Industtii 
Board  thus  involves  the  loss  to  the  stal 
of  the  services  of  Pauline  Goldmark  wh 
has  been  the  board's  ablest  member. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Con 
mission  is  abolished.  All  its  powers  an 
duties  are  transferred  bodily  to  the  fii 
political  industrial  commissioners,  wb 
must  submit  all  their  rules  to  the  exper 
mental  unpaid  Industrial  Council  " 
consideration  and  advice.  But  the  cou: 
cil  need  not  give  its  whole  time  to  i 
work.  The  machinery  for  referent 
consideration,  reconsideration.  app« 
and  litigation,  including  jury  tria' 
threatens  the  injured  workers  and  the 
dependents,  and  the  survivors  of  iho 
who  are  killed,  with  a  Twentieth  Ce 
tury  version  of  Dickens'  famous  cha 
eery  case,  lasting  from  generation 
generation  in  courts  long  notorious  f 
their  delays. 

The  Industrial  Commission  bill  is 
ripper  bill,  a  political  product  of  secto 
and  haste.  Drafted  after  April  6. 
passed  the  Senate  on  April  19  without 
hearing,  and  the  Assembly  on  April 
also  without  a  hearing,  although  I 
labor  organizations  and  the  Consume 
League  urgently  requested  hearings, 
was  passed  in  response  to  no  dema; 
from  any  of  the  bodies  affected  by  it. 
was  endorsed  by  no  Chamber  of  Coi 
merce.  Board  of  Trade,  or  other  oi^ 
ization  of  business  men.  T^e  labor  < 
ganizattons  oppose  it  vigorously,  a 
urgently  demand  that  it  be  vetoed.  Gi 
ernor  Whitman's  record  in  regard  to 
legislation  affecting  women  (withl 
single  exception  of  his  signing  the 
for  individual  private  settlement 
workmen's  compensation  claims! 
courages  the  Consumers'  League  to  h 
that  he  may  veto  the  Industrial  Comi 
si  on  bill. 


TURPENTINE 

Impressions  of  the  Convict  Camps  of  Florida 

By  Marc  N.  Goodn&uo 


THE  huge  pine  forest,  its  cool 
shadows  interlacing  across  a 
ground  growth  of  palmetto  stub- 
ble, afforded  a  tranquil  retreat  to 
I  lonely  wayfarer  that  Sunday  morning. 
Hie  pungent  aroma  of  fresh  resin  was 
itiilarating.  Palmetto  leaves  playing 
fainst  each  other  in  the  light  spring 
reeie  and  a  distant,  mournful  baying  of 
wnds  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke 
it  stillness. 

Suddenly  the  baying  of  hounds  grew 
ear  and  raucous ;  every  tree  became  a 
ninding-board — a  voice  in  itself.  Near- 
r  and  nearer  came  a  great  scuffling  and 
ranching.  A  man  plowed  his  way 
irough  the  mat  of  dead  leaves,  grass 
id  pine  needles — a  Negro  running  head- 
ing, bis  face  burnished  with  sweat, 
liting'  furtive  glances  over  his  shoulder. 
n  his  body  was  the  flannel  garb  of  a 
wvict. 

For  a  moment  the  swift  impression 
:  witnessing  an  escape  flashed  through 
«  spectator's  brain,  but  there  was  not 
<  slightest  chance  of  that.  The  dogs 
:fe  beating  through  the  palmetto 
owth  like  an  avalanche  down  a  moun- 
M  side — six  of  them,  their  dilated  nos- 
ils  scenting  the  ground  every  few 
i^ps.  tongues  hanging  dry  from  their 
itioos  mouths. 

'^t  drops  of  sweat  flooded  the  re- 
fine forehead  of  the  hunted  black : 
"eat  faxtA  his  Striped  shirt  to  his 
msde-taut  body ;  to  one  foot  clung  a 
'^''se  shoe ;  his  trousers  were  torn  and 


frayed  from  contact  with  sharp  palmet- 
to leaves  and  wet  and  sticky  with  the 
ooze  of  a  nearby  swamp. 

He  swepl  one  last  look  across  his 
shoulder.  Then,  with  an  agility  surpris- 
ing lo  see  in  a  body  seemingly  spent 
from  long  pursuit,  the  black  arms  shot 
up,  the  legs  came  up  under  the  thick 
trunk,  and  the  Negro  in  one  giant,  prim- 
itive spring,  had  landed  six  or  seven 
feet  up  the  stock  of  a  virgin  pine — 
straddling  it  as  a  gorilla  would  a  grape- 
vine— and  "shinned"  on  up  to  a  place 
well  beyond  the  reach  of  the  dogs. 

Almost  in  the  same  instant,  a  hound 
pup  sprang  even  higher  up  the  tree  and 
fell  back  savagely,  not  once  taking  his 
hungry,  fire- shot  eyes  from  the  crouch- 
ing form  above.  In  another  instant  the 
entire  canine  detachment  had  surrounded 
the  tree,  baying  furiously. 

A  shout  arose  as  three  husky  young 
men,  mounted  upon  horses  and  wearing 
large  black  slouch  hats,  with  long  bar- 
reled pistols  protruding  from  their  hip 
pockets,  swept  up  in  full  pace.  They 
dismounted,  leashed  the  dogs,  and  led 
them  back  through  the  woods.  When 
they  had  reached  a  safe  distance,  the 
black,  with  the  hunted  look  still  on  his 
face,  crept  down  and  shambled  after. 

It  was  only  the  usual  Sunday  morn- 
ing practice,  the  rehearsal  of  the  hounds 
— professional  convict-trailers. — from  a 
nearby  turpentine  camp  manned  by 
forty  Negro  convicts,  sold  body,  mind 
and  soul,  to  the  distiller  of  turpentine  for 


the  sum  of  $400  apiece  per  annum.  And 
this  usual  Sunday  morning  rehearsal  took 
place,  not  as  you  might  suppose,  in  South 
America  or  Zanzibar  or  Mexico,  but  in 
the  state  of  Florida! 

Of  course,  dogs  must  needs  be  kept  in 
practice;  disuse  might  dull  the  keenness 
of  their  sense  of  smell.  It  is  a  practical 
application  of  the  theory  that  men  and 
animals  alike  lose  the  talents  which  they 
do  not  improve.  A  "cracking"  good 
hound  dog  in  a  convict  camp  is  a  much 
more  fit  object  for  the  pride  of  officials 
than  the  black  man  who  dips  pitch  or 
scrapes  resin  and  toils  in  palmetto  scrubs 
and  swamps,  wet  to  his  shoulders  and 
ill  with  pneumonia,  rheumatism  or  con- 
sumption! 

There  is  small  fear  that  the  Negro 
who  plays  the  role  of  escaped  convict 
will  escape.  His  trail  is  only  an  hour  or 
two  cold,  so  the  hounds  pick  it  up  easily 
and  follow  rapidly.  Yet,  who  knows  but 
that  the  hunted  creature  of  that  balmy 
Sunday  morning,  shot  forward  blindly 
in  a  mad  desire  to  escape  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  him  in  the  midst  of  a  wil- 
derness of  pine  forest  and  infested 
swamps,  might  not  have  been  bent  act- 
ually upon  no  "make-believe"  escape? 
At  any  rate,  the  officers  and  guards  did 
not  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  con- 
vict at  the  end  of  the  chase;  they  only 
patted  the  dogs'  heaving  ribs  and  stroked 
their  heads  in  appreciation. 

This  particular  chase  I  witnessed  tw 
years  ago.    It  was  then  a  weekly  cust<- 
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in  each  of  the  tbirty-one  convict  caiifps 
of  the  state  of  Florida.  Since  then  some 
of  these  camps  have  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence and  the  state  has  made  a  beginning 
in  humane  consideration  of  .  its  prison- 
ers. But  other  camps  wete  given  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  are  still  running. 
While  the  light  of  a  new  day  is  dawning 
in  the  penology  of  Florida,  the  condi- 
tions now  to  be  described  and  the  spirit 
back  of  them,  still  play  a  dominant  part 
in  the  treatment  of  convicts  not  only  in 
Florida,  but  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  South. 

Along  the  homeward  trail  through 
the  pine  woods  that  Sunday  morning, 
horses,  riders,  hounds  and  Negro  length- 
ened out  in  caravan-like  twists.  A  mile's 
tramp  brought  the  party  to  a  clump  of 
whitewashed,  rough  hoard  buildings 
squatted  in  the  while  sand  close  to  a 
railroad.  From  a  distance  the  largest 
building  had  the  appearance  of  a  ware- 
house or  a  stable  surrounded  by  a  higli 
board  fence  or  stockade.  It  was  a  story 
and  a  half  high,  thrice  as  long  as  its 
width,  with  windows  along  the  sides 
heavily  barred. 

At  two  opposite  corners  of  the  high 
stockade  were  rudely  constructed  plat- 
forms sheltered  by  as  rude  a  roof  of 
pine  boards.  Beneath  these  shelters  sat 
two  young  men  laiily  smoking  cigar- 
«ttes,  their  long-barreled  pistols  beside 
them. 

Near  the  railroad  was  the  camp  store. 
or  commissary.  Inside  another  enclos- 
ure was  a  small,  one-story  shack  from 
one  end  of  which  a  cloud  of  smoke  is- 
suing, proclaimed  the  kitchen.  Farther 
back  in  the  same  enclosure  was  another 
shack,  open  on  three  sides,  and  a  pig- 
pen. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sandy  yard  stood 
a  well,  fed  from  surface  water  and  the 
excess  of  the  bayou  more  than  a  mile 
away.  There  were  no  trees,  no  grass,  no 
shade  of  any  kind,  nothing  but  hot  white 
sand  and  a  few  stumps. 

A  lean,  swarthy  man  of  thirty-five 
years,  wearing  the  ubiquitous  black 
slouch  hat  and  known  by  the  official 
title  of  Captain,  welcomed  nie  as  a  visi- 


tor, and  announced  that  dinner  would 
I  be  ready  shortly.  Until  then  we  might 
inspect  the  camp. 

Working  Squads 

The  convicts  are  worked  in  three  or 
four  squads,  each  in  charge  of  one  or 
two  guards  and  several  dogs.  One  squad 
may  tx>x  virgin  trees,  another  dip  fresh 
pine  pilch,  another  scrape  third-year 
trees,  another  pull  fourth-year  trees,  and 
another  back-box  older  trees  that  are 
sufEciently  large  to  yield  stil!  more  resin. 

The  work  is  so  arranged  that  the 
squads  arrive  at  a  certain  stage  of  their 
rounds  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  The 
entire  territory  is  covered  between  early 
Monday  morning  and  Friday  night  or 
Saturday  noon.  But  it  is  constant  and 
heavy  work.  A  soft  pitch  is  gathered 
from  the  open  face  of  the  blazed  tree 
from  March  to  October.  From  October 
to  March,  the  gum  must  be  scraped  or 
pulled  from  the  tree.  The  still,  in  which 
the  gum  and  pitch  are  distilled  into 
spirits  of  turpentine,  is  located  near  the 
camp  and  is  kept  supplied  by  teamsters 
and  their  wagons.  A  barrel  of  soft 
pitch  produces  approximately  ten  gal- 
lons of  spirits  of  turpentine.  In  a  single 
charge  of  ten  barrels  of  scrapings,  or 
gum,  there  are  about  six  barrels  of  resin 
and  two  barrels  of  spirits.  The  stills 
run  two  charges  a  day  ordinarily,  and 
produce  from  100  to  120  gallons  of  tur- 
pentine in  one  charge. 

"Sunday  momin'  the  men  spend  in 
cleanin'  up,  takin'  a  bath,  and  changin' 
clothes,"  drawled  the  captain,  as  the  big 
gate  of  the  stockade  swung  open  and  a 
growing  pile  of  soiled,  striped  flannel 
garments  became  conspicuous.  Here 
was  the  unique  sight  of  a  score  of  nude 
convicts,  exchanging  soiled  garments  for 
fresher  ones.  Their  glistening  bodies 
were  burnished  bronze  in  the  strong  sun- 
light and  their  huge,  knotted  muscles 
played  under  the  skin  like  great  cables. 

"The  odor  won't  be  very  pleasant," 
added  the  captain  as  he  led  the  way  to 
the  bunkhouse  and  mess-room,"  but  it  is 
more  the  smell  of  disinfectant  than  any- 
thing else." 


The  interior  of  the  building  was  even 
more  crude  as  a  place  in  which  to  live 
than  the  exterior  as  a  means  of  shelter. 
No  attempt  had  been  made  to  "Snisb" 
the  building,  as  craftsmen  would  say; 
that  is,  to  ceil,  or  plaster,  or  remove  the 
bare  effect  of  finished  rafters  and 
boards.  A  barricade  of  heavy  timbers 
set  vertically  from  floor  to  roof  fomcd 
a  partition  between  mess-room  and 
sleeping  quarters.  Next  to  the  only  door 
of  the  building,  was  a  small  cage  built 
of  heavy  timbers  and  furnished  with  i 
small  heating  stove  and  a  chair  for  the 
guard  who  kept  the  night  watch  over  the 
forty  sleeping  convicts. 

Two  zinc-covered  tables  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance  formed  the  dining-room 
tables ;  boxes  and  broken  chairs  foraed 
the  seats.  In  a  comer  close  by,  stood 
a  sink  and  basin  where  the  dishes  were 
washed.  Only  dishes,  pans,  and  spoons 
are  used  inside  this  stockade.  There 
are  no  knives  or  forks  (except  for 
warden  and  guards).  Fingers  were 
made  first;  besides,  knives  and  forks 
are  much  too  ugly  as  weapons  in  a  quar- 
rel. 

In  the  same  room,  at  the  comer  farth- 
est from  the  door,  were  two  cracked 
porcelain-lined  tubs  set  in  a  space  not 
screened  off  but  merely  surrounded  by 
torn  wire  netting.  Several  more  broken 
chairs  and  boxes  and  a  heating  stove 
within  a  wooden  pen,  completed  the  fur- 
niture and  equipment  of  the  mess-rootn. 
On  one  wall,  hung  an  illumination  of  the 
ten  commandments,  and  several  illus- 
trated psalms.  On  another  wall  hung 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  stale 
prison  authorities,  almost  too  black  from 
soot  and  grime  to  be  deciphered.  Ex- 
cept for  these  wall  decorations,  there 
was  no  evidence  anywhere  of  any  read- 
ing-matter. 

The  bunk-room  was  a  long,  low  com- 
partment filled  with  iron  beds  supportii^ 
filthy  mattresses.  The  floor  was  bare 
and  reasonably  clean,  and  the  entire  in- 
terior smelled  strongly  of  a  mixture  of 
formaldehyde  and  other  disinfectants. 

"The  beds  are  a  bit  old."  was  the  ex- 
planation volunteered,  "but  we've  made 
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a  requisition  for  new  ones.  We  disin- 
fect every  other  day  and  scrub  the  floor 
every  morning.  Sunday  morning,  of 
course,  the  men  always  take  their  time 
about  things," 

In  the  mess-room  the  prisoners  were 
singing  and  latching  and  telling  jokes. 
In  one  comer  a  black  figure  was  just 
emerging  from  his  "tub";  in  another, 
the  rattle  of  tin  and  granite  dishes  told 
of  preparations  for  dinner. 

The  Vaudeville  Troupe 

"Where's  Charlie  Jackson?"  called 
the  Captain,  and  two  barefooted  men 
shambled  off  to  find  Jackson.  Presently 
ibe  most  genial  smile  one  ever  saw 
peered  around  the  jamb  of  the  door 
and  a  slender  young  Negro  of  thirty 
years  shuffled  into  the  room. 

"Charlie,"  said  the  Captain,  "let's 
have  a  little    harmonizin'." 

"Yassah,  boss,"  he  smiled,  and  forth- 
with assembled  his  troupe  of  vaudeville 
entertainers.  Charlie  disappeared  for 
a  moment  and  returned  in  his  theatrical 
filing  of  false  whiskers,  crooked  cane, 
corncob  pipct  straw  hat,  and  a  bend  in 
his  back  which,  with  one  arm  akimbo, 
proclaimed  him  old  Uncle  Eph  in  the 
original  skit  "The  Old  Plantation."  Eph 
had  returned  after  forty  years'  absence 
10  see  his  "ole  mammy  and  the  chillun." 
Mammy  Liza  was  enacted  by  a  young 
buck  with  a  bandana  tied  about  his  head 
and  falling  over  his  shoulders. 

In  the  midst  of  this  skit,  in  which 
Uncle  Eph  referred  to  his  children  gen- 
erally as  "big  hunks  o'  midnight,"  and 
in  which  each  was  letter  perfect,  they 
all  broke  into  the  song,  "Pickin'  Cotton," 
which  was  the  cue  for  "buck  and  wing" 
dancing.  Each  of  the  seven  indulged 
in  his  own  brand  of  dancing  and  exe- 
cuted steps  one  never  saw  before — in 
shoes  and  barefoot.  Some  one  pitched 
a  quarter  to  the  floor  and  the  antics  of 
the  dancer  in  picking  up  the  coin  threw 
the  observers  into  fits  of  laughter.  Then 
followed  a  series  of  plantation  and 
ump-meeting  son^s  and  hymns  by  an- 
other set  of  singers — curiously  enough 
'he  most  vicious  men  in  the  camp,  it 
nas  said. 

"Almost  every  night  it's  just  like  this," 
said  a  guard.  "They  go  over  this  stuff 
time  and  again.  They  gave  a  minstrel 
show  last  Christmas  and  made  quite  a 
'ot  of  money  from  the  visitors." 

TJotft  they  do  it  largely  to  forget 
*^*ehcre?" 

"U  their  singing  and  dancing 
wodAii't  make  them  forget  that,"  an- 
*wered  the  guard  Tvith  a  significant 
glance.  "But  after  the  first  three  or 
fonr  months,  the  tragedy  wears  off  and 
they  (^  to  be  like  the  fellows  who  have 
been  ben  (or  years.  Tfs  the  man  who 
first  tmaa  to  one  of  these  camps  that 
broodl'ind  gets  sullen  and  is  always 
thrnkhig  of   getting   away.     That's   the 
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dangerous  time,  when  he  has  to  be 
watched,  and  about  the  only  time  when 
he  tries  to  break  camp.  1  coutd  almost 
tell  you  how  long  every  man  has  been 
in  this  stockade  simply  by  the  look  on 
his  face." 

Outside  in  the  open  area  between  the 
building  and  the  fence,  beyond  which  no 
one  except  a  trusty  might  go,  there  was 
an  odor  of  meat  boiling  in  a  kettle  set 
over  a  small  fire.  Hovering  over  the 
fire  was  a  man  in  stripes,  holding  a 
granite  dish  in  one  hand  and  stirring  the 
contents  of  the  pot  with  the  other,  and 
intoning  something  about  "dat  ole 
swamp  'possum  an'  yam  later."  And 
then  as  if  by  the  magic  of  his  words,  he 
drew  out  a  great  yellow  potato  as  well 
as  the  leg  bone  of  a  'possum,  truly  the 
greatest  gastronomic  delight  of  the 
Negro. 

"That's  the  nigger  the  dogs  chased 
this  morning,"  said  a  guard. 

Certainly  he  was  enjoying  himself 
now,  however  great  the  strain  of  the 
morning  might  have  been. 

In  another  cbmer  of  the  yard,  a 
dozen  men  were  engaged  in  shaping 
and  smoothing  long  pine  poles  for  use 
in  pitch  gathering.  Charlie  Jackson  had 
come  away  from  his  vaudeville  within 
and  was  now  laboriously  turning  the 
crank  of  a  grindstone  while  one  of  his 
co-workers  sharpened  the  end  of  a  three- 
cornered  file  for  use  in  the  woods. 

All  the  men  were  in  their  barefeet; 
feet,  too,  that  were  swelled  and  mis- 
shapen almost  beyond  recognition.  They 
were  spread  out.  broken  down,  cut, 
gouged,  blistered  and  scratched :  and 
the  nails  of  many  of  their  toes  were 
gone.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  com- 
fort such  feet  will  ever  find  in  the  shoes 
of  civilized  society  when  release  from 
prison  conditions  finally  comes. 

"Niggah's  dat  fust  comes  heah."  said 
Charlie's  mate  at  the  grindstone,  "what 


ain't  use'  lo  bein'  on  dey  feet,  gits  fagged 
easy  an'  hit  mek  dey  feet  swell  up  sump- 
tin'  awful,  boss.  Dat's  why  dey  all  goes 
barefoot  in  de  stockade  an'  roun'  camp 
Dey  shoes  ain't  big  enough  fob  dey  feet 
Mine  doan  swell  no  mo'." 

One  could  see  that  easily  enough; 
ihey  had  already  reached  their  limit. 

Doodle's  Kitchen 

Few  American  housewives  would  put 
up  with  such  conditions  as  were  found 
in  Doodle's  kitchen,  to  which  the  cap- 
tain and  visitor  and  several  guards  now 
went  for  dinner.  Doodle  was  a  wiry 
little  cook  with  a  genial  and  continual 
smile,  but  he  had  not  been  schooled  in 
domestic  science.  On  one  comer  of 
this  unique  culinary  establishment  was 
a  rude  stove  of  bricks  with  a  metal 
strip  across  the  top.  In  another  comer 
was  a  barrel  of  flour  and  a  bread  board : 
and  finally,  a  chest  containing  supplies. 

There  was  no  flooring ;  the  kitchen 
was  carpeted  only  with  a  soft  layer  of 
sand.  Through  the  open  door  strolled 
at  will  two  huge  Berkshire  hogs  and 
any  of  the  six  or  seven  dogs  that  hap- 
pened to  smell  something  they  liked. 
The  dining-room  adjoined  the  front  of 
the  kitchen. 

The  meal  consisted  of  stewed  toma- 
toes, boiled  rice  with  tomatoes,  soggy 
cornbread,  leaden  biscuits  and  fried 
chipped  y-  {.  Cream  for  coffee  came 
from  CO  .ensed  milk  cans,  fly-specked 
and  rusiv.  The  knives  and  forks  were 
encrusted  with  a  thick  coating  of  rust 
which  made  contact  with  one's  teeth  the 
equivalent  of  excruciating  toothache  and 
produced  a  form  of  nausea.  The  beef 
was  well  cooked,  though  it  was  too 
strongly  seasoned  with  sand  to  make 
an  appropriate  viand  for  a  Broadway 
cafe. 

The  state  report  catalogues  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  diet  of  the  prisoner,';: 
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"Good  bacon,  meal,  flour,  grits,  rice, 
peas,  white  potatoes,  onions,  beans, 
syrup,  coffee,  vegetables.  In  addition, 
prisoners  are  served  twice  a  week  with 
fresh  beef,  pork,  or  fish  for  a  change. 
On  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  July 
4,  when  there  is  no  work,  they  have 
chicken,  turkey,  pork,  pies,  cakes  and 
all  kinds  of  fruits." 

A  tempting  menu.  But  this  is  what 
the  convicts  tell  you  they  get:  "Three 
biscuits  and  a  piece  of  meat  for  break- 
fast; biscuits  or  cornbread,  and  meat 
for  dinner  in  the  woods;  biscuits,  meat, 
and  beans  for  supper.  The  meat  is 
generally  salt  pork,  sometimes  bacon  or 
fresh  pork.  And  beans'  till  you  can't 
rest." 

Being  able,  however,  to  catch  raccoons 
or  opossums  and  to  buy  the  big  sweet 
potatoes  or  yams,  the  convicts  often 
feast  in  the  stockade  at  no  expense  to 
the  lessee. 

At  Baseball 

When  two  o'clock  cam^  there  w^re 
twenty  men  in  line  at  the  gate  ready 
to  file  out  for  a  game  of  baseball.  The 
yard  man  counted  each  one  as  he  came 
through  and  checked  off  his  name  on  a 
list.  Two  guards  carrying  rifles  walked 
just  ahead. 

The  game — there  were  six  innings  of 
it — ^was  uproarious.  It  was  crude,  of 
course,  but  full  of  life,  each  side  banter- 
ing and  joking  with  the  other  over  an 
error  or  a  "strike-out."  And  the  pitch- 
ers invariably  yelled  that  old  cry  of 
"judgment!"  after  each  pitched  ball. 

Only  the  catcher  and  first  baseman 
wore  gloves.  These  were  fashioned 
from  hemp  sacking,  stuffed  with  straw 
and  rags.  The  rough  diamond  was  cov- 
ered with  palmetto  roots  and  stubble; 
yet  most  of  the  men  played  in  their  bare 
feet,  and  they  were  fleet  runners,  too. 
But  they  were  ready  to  quit  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  inning,  and  marched  back 
to  the  stockade  under  guard. 

After  the  game  I  shared  my  seat  on 
a  log  with  a  guard.  "Jack"  and  "Scrap," 
two  of  the  "dogs  of  war,"  followed  and 
flopped  down  before  us. 

"They're  lazy  looking  pups,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"Yes,"  he  smiled,  "till  they  get  on  the 
trail." 

*Then  its  serious  business,  eh?" 
T  should  reckon.     The;    ^on't  allow 
no  one  to  mess  around  'eii       They're 
tired  now;   had   a  two-mile   .  .'lase  this 
momin'." 

"Would  they  have  torn  up  that  black 
this  morning  if  they  had  gotten  him?" 

"They  sure  would.  We  train  most  of 
them  just  to  follow  the  scent  and  keep 
a  barkin'  after  they've  treed  him;  but 
Scrap  there,  goes  right  after  his  man. 
The  other  dogs  would  jump  in,  too.  if 
Scrap  got  the  fellow  before  he  shinned 
a  tree." 

"But  Scrap's  only  a  cur  do^,"  he  con- 
tinued after  a  pauce.     "Can't  keep  full 
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bred  blood-hounds  in  this  country,;  they 
get  sick  and  die.  All  our  pack  here  is 
nothin'  but  plain  cur  dog.  But  they  fol- 
low a  scent  as  well  as  a  blood-hound. 
Scrap  got  after  a  white  fellow  just 
yesterday  and  was  chewing  up  his  leg 
when  I  got  to  him." 

He  spat  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice  be- 
yond the  dog's  body  and  stroked 
Scrap's  head  reflectively: 

"If  I  had  my  choice,"  he  added,  "be- 
tween dogs  and  guns,  I'd  take  the  dogs 
every  time.  There'd  be  twice  as  many 
escapes  round  here  if  there  wasn't  any 
dogs." 

"And  do  the  dogs  always  track  down 
the  fugitive?" 

"They  do  if  there  is  any  scent  at  all. 
When  the  nine  men  broke  out  of  the 
back  end  of  the  stockade  last  year  while 
the  guard — ^he  was  hard  of  hearing — 
went  out  to  ring  the  night  bell,  jthey  got 
about  three  hours  start  before  we  knew 
they  were  gone.  Three  of  our  picked 
dogs  chased  them  for  miles.  They  never 
were  captured.  The  dogs  died  a  few 
days  later  from  the  effects  of  the  chase; 
too  much  exertion,  I  s'pose.  Two  men 
got  out  later,  but  the  dogs  treed  them." 

From  the  total  of  1,421  state  prison- 
ers "on  hand"  in  Florida,  January  1, 
1912,  516  of  whom  had  been  committed 
the  previous  year,  there  were  in  all  96 
escapes.  Just  47  of  this  number  were 
captured  and  returned.  The  company 
which  leased  them  lost  the  $400  in- 
vested in  each  escaped  convict. 

Seven  convicts  died  in  this  camp  in  a 
single  year  from  diseases  contracted 
from  standing  or  working  in  water 
around  their  waists  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  There  were  no  funeral  serv- 
ices. The  local  carpenter  throws  to- 
gether a  rude  coffin  of  pine  boards;  the 
black,  inert  hulk  is  rolled  into  a  blanket, 
dropped  in  the  box,  nailed  up  and  carted 
to  the  burying-ground — ^mourned,  per- 
haps, by  a  disgraced  mammy  who  may 
have  raised  the  future  governor  of  a 
state. 

July  and  August,  the  rainy  season  in 
Florida,  are  the  worst  months  of  the 
year  for  ague,  chills,  fever,  pneumonia 
and  the  like.  Then  it  rains  almost  every 
day  and  the  water  floods  the  country. 

"Dat's  de  time  when  it  gits  yo,"  said 
a  convict  in  a  whisper.  "Mah  Gawd, 
man,  hit's  sho'  awful,  standin'  in  watah 
an'  runnin'  all  day  long  in  the  wet  grass 
up  to  yo'  waist.  Why,  man,  Ah's  got  a 
lump  in  mah  chist  right  now  as  big  as 
yo'  fist.  Every  man  in  this  heah  camp 
has  got  sumpin'  the  matter  of  him." 

In  1910,  Governor  Gilchrist  consid- 
ered twenty  deaths  among  1,781  prison- 
ers a  low  rate,  because  "so  manv  are 
diseased  before  entering  the  camps." 
He  also  declared  "at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  colored  prisoners  have  syphilis 
in  some  of  its  stages." 

Few  men  are  sent  to  these  camps  on 
short  terms.     It  isn't  profitable  to  the 


sublessees  to  have  them,  for  the  coo 
of  keeping  a  prisoner  is  figured  at  $2  j 
day,  and  constant  changing  increai6 
the  cost  and  interferes  with  the  wort 
But  even  though  it  pays  $400  a  year 
for  each  convict,  in  addition  to  neariv 
$750  a  year  for  his  upkeep,  the  cai;^ 
mentioned  here  made  a  profit  of  %1SM 
on  distilled  turpentine  and  resin  in  19!I 
If  there  is  any  loss  in  earnings  fnmi 
year  to  year,  it  is  generally  the  p:^ 
trees  that  are  at  fault  and  not  the  nef 
who  work  under  the  task  system.  T><ii 
stint  for  the  day  or  week  is  about  thd 
same,  rain  or  shine,  sick  or  well.  Tb^ 
treatment,  of  course,  depends  very  la^g^ 
ly  upon  the  captain,  who  sometimes  ha^ 
an  interest  in  the  business. 

Keeping  Order 

My  host,  the  captain,  was  a  slender, 
wiry   fellow  who,   one  could   see  at 
glance,   was  accustomed  to  oversc 
Negroes.    He  showed  a  certain  qtiiet 
serve  of  maimer,  but  an  unmis 
force.    There  was  a  catlike  stealthin 
springiness,  about  him  even  in  mom 
of  repose,  that  gave  one  a  kind  of  woi 
der,  when  he  discussed  the  treatm 
of  prisoners. 

"  'Tisn't  necessary  to  handle  the  m 
roughly,  except  when  they  get  inco 
ible  or  commit  some  act  that  requi 
punishment,"    he    said    with    a   typi 
drawl.    "Yes,  we  use  a  strap;  but 
very  much.    I  don't  have  much  trouble.' 

My  mind  reverted  to  the  pictii 
which  the  tales  of  people  who  11 
close  to  this  camp  had  conjured 
for  me,  of  Negroes  yelling  for  merci 
while  being  flogged:  "Oh,  Captai 
I'll  be  good.  Ill  be  good,  Cap'i 
Please  don't  beat  me  no  more,  Cap'n 

No  one  who  has  seen  that  strap— i 
heavy  leather  lash  four  inches  widt 
with  a  thick  handle — could  have  aci 
difiiculty  in  picturing  a  prisoner  prow 
upon  the  floor  receiving  full  pimishment 
at  the  hands  of  a  broad-shouldered 
guard  or  even  from  the  lithe,  wiry  cap- 
tain himself. 

"Of  course,"  observed  the  captii- 
"there  are  some  things  about  a  conric 
camp  that  are  best  not  talked  about" 

In  confidence  he  told  of  an  insti:^^ 
just  that  week  in  which  a  Negro  hi- 
refused  to  work.  The  captain  was  co 
the  point  of  shooting  the  fellow  far  in- 
subordination, he  said,  but  changed  ^^ 
mind  and  only  knocked  him  down  tfarti 
times  with  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  c 
the  prisoner  rushed  at  him.  Refusal  *■ 
work,  induced  frequently  by  other  thinr 
than  sheer  laziness,  forms  the  basis  v* 
a  large  part  of  the  punishment 

A  trusty  at  the  turpentine  still  seecit 
to  voice  the  inevitability  of  the  thisi 
when  he  said :  "We  all  gets  pretty  goc^ 
treatment,  boss.  'Cose,  Cap'n,  he  drio* 
pretty  hard,  an'  a  man  gits  sick  one? 
in  awhile,  boss;  but  then  that  doan  tn<t\ 
no   difference  'roun'  heah— dey   all    ei 
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works  'bout  de  same,  nohow." 

.-Ul  prisoners  are  worked  on  the  task 
s)stem,  and  if  they  finish  their  work 
on  Friday  evening  or  early  Saturday 
niorning,  they  have  the  balance  of  the 
week  in  which  to  rest.  This  system,  in- 
spectors say,  has  been  the  means  of  get- 
ting good  work  out  of  the  men  without 
punishment.  But  there  are  many  camps 
where  there  is  entirely  too  much  punish- 
ment, where  the  wardens  and  guards  are 
not  at  all  suited  to  their  positions.  Thus 
does  the  state  delegate  to  thirty  or  more 
wardens  or  captains  and  six  or  seven 
times  as  many  guards,  the  very  import- 
ant feature  of  punishing  its  prisoners. 
The  captain  draws  $150  a  month;  the 


great  hope  of  the  man  who  goes  to 
prison;  he  thinks  he  is  innocent;  he  is 
sure  his  case  was  not  presented  prop- 
erly in  the  first  place.  Perhaps  the  case 
is  started,  applications  filed  and  other 
legal  overtures  made.  Then,  another 
payment  of  $25  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
proceedings  on  farther.  There  is  an- 
other period  of  overtime  work  or  ap- 
peals to  relatives  by  mail  and  the  sec- 
ond instalment  is  sent  on. 

Sometimes  a  pardon  does  come;  that 
is  why  the  scheme  is  so  well  and  faith- 
fully patronized  by  men  who  wear  the 
Stripes.  But  what  chance  is  there  for 
the  average  prisoner?  Of  the  1,821 
prisoners  in  1911,  the  state  report  shows 


of  $323.84  per  convict  annually  and  in 
turn  subleased  by  the  company  to  the 
individual  turpentine  distillers  operating 
the  31  convict  camps  of  the  state  for  the 
sum  of  $400  a  year  apiece.  Thus  the 
Florida  Fine  Company  was  collecting 
the  tidy  little  sum  of  about  $76  per  an- 
num per  man  upon  the  labor  of  between 
1,400  and  1,800  convicts— a  total  of  per- 
haps $125,000  a  year.  This  company 
paid  to  the  state  in  1912  for  the  use  of 
convicts  $307,116.48.'  The  arrangement 
was  so  satisfactory  and  profitable  to 
both  parties  that  the  lease  was  renewed 
in  1909  for  a  period  of  four  more  years ; 
and  on  January  1,  1914,  a  number  of 
leases  were  renewed  for  two  years. 


uard  draws  $25  a  month — $35  if  he 
as  a  horse.  The  life  they  are  corn- 
died  to  lead  drives  them  to  excessive 
rinking  as  well  as  to  gambling  and 
ther  questionable  practices.  One  of 
ht«  captains  was  a  part  owner  of  the 
till  and  business,  and  allowed  the  pris- 
iners  to  work  overtime,  for  which  they 
vere  paid.  Then,  because  of  his  fond- 
less  for  gambling,  he  compelled  the 
insoners  to  gamble  with  him,  and  in 
hat  way  won  back  all  the  overtime  he 
Md  paid  out.  These  practices  exist 
lespite  the  fact  that  the  warden  or  cap- 
ain  is  an  ofBcer  of  the  law,  as  much 
-s  is  a  county  sheriff. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  "private  par- 
ou"  system,  operated  by  a  firm  of  law- 
;rs  who  for  $25  will  start  proceedings 
■  secure  a   pardon.     It  is  always  the 


that  only  37  were  pardoned.  Of  a  total 
of  1,928  prisoners  during  1912,  60  were 
pardoned. 

When  you  cut  or  burn  your  finger 
and  run  to  the  medicine  cabinet  for  a 
bottle  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  you  sel- 
dom stop  to  think  of  the  way  in  which 
this  medicine  is  gathered;  how  much 
more  of  pain  it  involves  than  the  pain 
which  you  seek  to  allay  by  its  use;  what 
bodily  and  mental  travail;  what  coat  in 
human  life;  what  degradation  of  a  great 
and  beautiful  state  merely  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  paltry  dollars — the  continua- 
tion, in  fact,  of  a  slavery  even  blacker 
in  its  sin  than  that  before  the  war. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  this  camp, 
1,800  or  more  convicts  were  leased  by 
the  state  of  Florida  to  one  company — 
the  Florida  Pine  Company — for  the  sum 


But  what  does  the 

it? 


get  out  of 


Nothing  but  a  whitewashed  stockade, 
work  the  year  round  in  all  kinds  of 
fever  and  weather,  punishment  with  a 
leather  strap  for  infraction  of  rules  or 
lading  at  work,  no  energy  left  for 
overtime  work  even  if  he  were  paid  for 
it,  and  no  money  for  those  who  may  be 
dependent  upon  him. 

This  is  what  Florida — and  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree  a  score  of  other  states 
— gives  these  men  in  return  for  the 
more  than  $300,000  worth  of  labor  they 
annually  produce. 

This  is  the  opinion  also  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  in  whose  de- 

'During  the  thirty-two  years  in  which  the 
convict  has  been  leased  by  the  state,  the 
state  has  received  a  total  of  13.732,620.14. 
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panment  convict  labor  is  placed.  He 
asks  in  bis  report:  "What  has  the  state 
done  for  the  convict?"  and  answers  his 
own  question  by  saying:  "Nothing. 
But  we  have  talcen  the  money  from 
his  labor  and  have  appropriated  and 
used  the  same  (or  every  known  purpose 
except  one — the  betterment  of  his  un- 
fortunate condition." 

Until  1914  the  state  owned  not  a  single 
prison  building,  stockade,  hospital,  or 
any  other  equipment.  All  these  belong- 
ed to  the  lessee  or  sublessee  companies 
There  is  a  system  of  state  inspection, 
which  seems  never  to  have  had  any  ef- 
fect upon  the  type  of  buildings,  or  to 
have  been  used  for  any  real  reform  in 
prison  practice.  The  whole  idea  of  the 
camp's  local  government  is  to  get  out  the 
full  run  of  turpentine  or  lumber;  the 
previous  record  is  always  before  its 
eyes. 

As  thousands  of  pine  trees  lose  their 
productiveness  each  year  and  are  cut 
down  for  lumber,  it  is  no  longer  profit- 
able to  operate  some  of  these  camps. 
Several  went  out  of  existence  when  the 
four-year  lease  expired  on  January  I, 
1914.  Scores  of  convicts  have  since 
been  turned  back  to  the  state  or  re- 
leased for  some  other  work. 

The  Florida  legislature  passed  a  law 
in  the  summer  of  1913,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  now  going  into  effect  and 
change  the  traditional  convict  system 
in  some  respects.  A  state  prison  farm 
is  established  in  Bradford  county.  The 
law  provided  that  on  January  1,  1914. 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  all 
women  convicts,  infirm  male  convicts, 
and  all  convicts  classed  as  hospital  sub- 
jects should  be  placed  on  this  farm,  "to 
be  used  as  the  Board  of  Cnmmisstoners 
of  State  Institutions  may  direct." 

The  bill  permitted  county  commission- 
ers to  apply  on  or  before  August  15, 
1913,  for  able-bodied  convicts  to  be 
used  on  public  roads.  It  required  the 
counties  to  "guard,  clothe,  feed,  main- 
tain, and  give  medical  attention"  to 
these  convicts,  and  to  pay  the  state  ten 
dollars  per  convict  per  month.  The 
state  makes  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  working  of  convicts  by  counties 
and  may  withdraw  convicts  from  any 
county  not  living  up  to  these  rules. 

All  able-bodied  convicts  not  set  apart 
for  this  use  were  directed  to  be  leased 
to  private  lessees  by  January  1.  1914. 
These  leases,  limited  to  two  years,  are 
now  running.  The  convicts  cannot  be 
subleased. 

The  bill  provided  that  after  January 
I.  1914,  all  new  prisoners  should  be 
placed  on  the  state  farm,  except  that 
able-bodied  ones  could  be  delivered  to 
private  lessees  or  to  countie!>,  to  replace 
those  whose  sentences  might  have  ex- 
pired or  who  might  have  become  hos- 
pital subjects. 

There  are  other  evidences  in  the  meas- 


ure oi  a  new  attitude  toward  prisoners. 
Officers  or  guards  guilty  of  "cruel  or 
inhuman  treatment  to  any  convict  by 
neglect  or  otherwise,"  may  be  imprison- 
ed for  Ave  years  or  fined  $5,000.  A 
similar  penalty  may  be  imposed  on  any 
one  who  works  a  convict  more  than 
twelve  hours  a   day. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Florida  will 
not  take  too  great  pride  in  this  begin- 
ning. There  are  already  evidences  that 
leading  citizens  are  content  with  this 
step,  and  are  inclined  to  resent  any  sug- 
gestion that  Florida  is  not  in  the  fore- 
front of  humanitarian  care  for  those 
who  have  broken  her  laws.  No  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  thirty-two  years  pro- 
vides cither  for  their  learning  a  useful 
occupation  by  which  they  could  live  upon 
coming  away,  or  for  their  earning  in 
prison  even  a  small  sum  with  which  to 
aid  in  the  support  of  their  families  or 
others  dependent  upon  them. 

The  Punishment  Idea 

The  delegating  of  the  State's  most  im- 
portant duty  and  function  toward  its 
charges,  such  as  their  uniform  care  and 
preparation  for  future  release,  to  sepa- 
rate units  (counties)  hardly  relieves 
the  situation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
idea  of  reform  for  the  prisoner — his 
preparation  and  development  tor  the 
time  when  he  shall  re-enter  society  as  a 
citizen — the  idea  of  making  him  a  bet- 
ter man  at  his  release  than  he  was  when 
he  became  a  convict,  seems  to  he  outside 
the  conception  of  many  of  Florida's 
leading  citizens.  The  whole  system 
there  as  elsewhere  is  based  on  the 
prisoner's  punishment  rather  than  upon 
his  reformation.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  the  convict,  especially  the 
Negro,  should  be  more  fit  when  released 
than  when  he  entered  upon  his  sentence. 

The  state  has  for  years  failed  to 
realize   that   in    placing   its   convicts    in 


charge  of  men  who  are  in  no  way  cquF- 
ped  mentally,  temperamentally,  tri':- 
tionally,  or  by  special  training  or  soca 
vision  to  handle  them,  it  has  done  nou 
ing  of  any  value  to  the  convict  Ii  s, 
hard  to  believe  that  sheriffs  or  depn; 
sheriffs  of  the  counties  have  anj  mit 
sense  of  justice  toward  the  convict  tbs 
has  the  turpentine  or  lumber  camp  on- 
er or  operator. 

When  the  intelligent,  educated  ul 
refined  people  of  a  state  sanction,  lei- 
after  year,  the  sale  of  their  convicno: 
the  practice  of  such  customs  as  preni 
in  some  of  these  camps,  what  can  « 
expect  from  the  uneducated  and  nnra- 
tured  men  who,  through  political  nui- 
euvering,  achieve  positions  of  puVj: 
trust  and  are  then  expected  to  keep  : 
the  forefront  of  modem  thought? 

And  under  this  county  lease  sfsio 
every  sheriff  will  devise  his  ■m 
methods  of  treatment  and  punisbmo: 
In  some  of  the  counties,  where  tw 
vans  are  used  when  the  prisoners  vai 
away  from  their  base  of  supplier,  'J> 
best  treatment  that  can  be  offered  i  coc 
vict  is  a  punishment.  Either  he  sleeps  a 
a  tent  with  ball-and- chain  shacklei:!  ti 
his  ankles  or  he  is  locked  within  an  irv 
cage  that  has  stood  all  day  in  a  bal::a| 
semi-tropical  sun.  Men  in  the  tu^pe^ 
tine  camp  have  told  me  they  «od 
rather  be  confined  where  they  were  tba 
to  try  to  sleep  in  these  hideous  r»i 
vans — commonly  used  in  Georgii- 
packed  in  like  sardines,  with  fifteen  a 
twenty  other  men.  Governor  Gilchri 
said  that  this  sort  of  cage  was  wrn 
even  than  an  animal's  cage,  for  in  :!" 
latter  only  one  animal   is   compellw  "I 

Just  look  through  the  glass  waLi : 
that  small  vial  of  turpentine  in  im 
medicine  cabinet  and  recall  the  story  c 
the  liquid  particles.  See  those  hundrio 
of  ebony  faces,  burnished  by  the  swei.'  r: 
fever  and  disease ;  the  striped  bodies  « 
to  the  waist  with  dead  and  siagui 
waters,  half-running  at  their  tasks  i"* 
the  rising  of  the  sun  till  the  falliof ''' 
night ;  the  swollen,  misshapco  dubs  ^ 
once  were  feet  and  that  probabit  •''' 
never  again  rest  within  a  shoe  that  i--' 
the  prone  black  figure  writhing  uxfi 
the  biting  lash  of  a  leather  thong!  5« 
them  dance  and  sing,  more  like  fofpf- 
than  human  beings  !  Above  all.  *i'^ 
the  half-dozen,  blood -hungry  boo** 
beating  and  baying  through  the  "' 
woods   in   Sunday  morning  pursuit 

The  mere  shifting  of  masters.  vritM 
a  shift  in  the  fundamental  attitnd*  "" 
ward  prisoners,  cannot  free  Florida  >^ 
the  shame  of  this  traditional  and  ~ 
tinning  treatment  of  her  prisoner!. 

Does  all  this  appeal  to  her  as  bf' 
llie  way  to  reform  men  who  have  n 
mitted  an  error  and  who,  after  pt^' 
their  debt  to  the  state  ten  times  '  * 
are  to  he  turned  back  into  sncielr' 
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OTTO  WENGIERSKI,  a  fifteen- 
year-old  boy,  was  a  thief. 
The  evidence  of  the  book- 
keeper from  the  office  where 
Jtto  had  worked,  had  convinced  the 
judge  and  even  Otto  himself,  that  he 
oad  of  late  received  more  postage 
;»tamps  from  the  bookkeeper  than  he 
bad  put  upon  the  letters  he  had  mailed. 

Otto  had  not  openly  admitted  this,  but 
v\hen  the  judge  asked  what  he  thought 
should  be  done  with  him,  he  broke  out: 
"Don't  send  me  away,  Judge.  I  won't 
lo  it  again  if  you'll  give  me  another 
chance." 

"AH  right/'  said  the.  judge,  'T'll  take 
you  at  your  word,  and  g^ve  you  another 
chance  to  make  good  at  home.  But  I 
will  put  you  under  probation  to  Officer 
Josephson,  who  will  come  frequently  to 
'.ee  you  and  your  father  and  mother, 
ind  report  to  me  how  you  are  getting 
>n.  I  expect  you  to  talk  things  over 
with  the  officer  and  tell  him  all  about 
K)w  you  came  to  do  this.  Report  to  him 
ivhenever  he  says.  Get  a  new  job  or 
jlse  go  to  school.  Cut  out  stealing,  and 
how  me  that  you  mean  what  you  say. 
Remember,  Otto,  I  expect  to  hear  better 
hings  of  you. 

"Call  the  next  case,  Mr.  Clerk." 

A  bunch  of  boys,  charged  with  loafing 
nd  shooting  craps,  crowds  up  before 
iie  judge,  to  be  followed  in  turn  by 
oys  who  have  stolen  pigeons.  Then 
ome  girls  who  have  kept  bad  company, 
iris  who  have  stayed  out  all  night,  girls 
ho  have  stolen  bits  of  finery  from  the 
hops.  Other  boys  from  rival  groups 
ppear.  who  have  fought  in  the  streets, 
nd  have  broken  heads  and  windows; 
till  others  who  have  been  habitually 
ruant  from  school,  have  upset  push 
arts,  broken  into  candy  stores  and  slot 
tiachiftes,  stolen  junk,  carried  off  booty 
Tom  freight  cars,  and  so  on  through 
he  list  of  juvenile  offenses. 

Meantime,  Officer  Josephson  and  Otto 
JO  out  of  the  court  room  together  to 
>e^in  their  new  relation  of  probation 
>fiicer  and  probationer.  Mother  and 
father  follow. 

The  boy  had  been  arrested  on  com- 
plaint of  his  employer.  During  the 
three  days  before  his  appearance  before 
the  judge,  he  had  had  a  medical  and 
physical  examination  by  a  doctor  and  a 
•Cental  examination  by  a  psychologist, 
^is  roother  had  been  present  at  the  men- 
tal examination  and  had  willingly  given 
^TJany  supplementary  facts  about  her- 
^f  and  about  the  birth,  infancy,  health, 
schooling,  etc.,  of  the  boy;  but  of  the 
^07*s  father,  of  the  financial  and  other 
'Ocial  problems   of  the  family  she  had 


told  little  or  nothing  except  that  the 
father  did  not  live  at  home  but  that  the 
boy  did. 

After  leaving  the  court  room,  Officer 
Josephson  explained  to  Otto  and  his 
parents  what  his  duties  as  probation  of- 
ficer were,  gave  the  boy  a  card  which 
stated  the  conditions  of  his  probation, 
made  arrangements  to  see  each  of  them 
alone  soon  at  places  convenient  to  them, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  whatever 
mistakes  the  boy  had  made  could  be 
avoided  in  future  if  they  would  all  be 
open  and  honest  with  one  another,  and 
all  work  together. 

The  personal  talks  of  the  next  two 
days,  together  with  a  careful  reading  of 
the  examinations  made  by  the  doctor 
and  psychologist,  showed  these  facts 
about  the  boy  and  his  family: 

That  the  father  was  lazy,  given  to 
sharp  tricks  in  business,  with  no  per- 
manent job,  not  allowed  by  the  mother 
to  live  at  home  on  account  of  question- 
able personal  habits  and  irregularity  of 
income,  but  fond  of  Otto  and  rather  ad- 
mired by  the  boy  for  his  smartness. 
Father  and  son  often  took  luncheon  to- 
gether and  also  went  to  movies  and 
cheap,  theaters  whenever  the  father  had 
money. 

That  the  mother  had  taken  up  dress- 
making to  help  keep  the  home  together 
for  Otto  and  his  sister  of  twelve.  That 
she  was  given  to  complaints  about  her 
hard  lot,  was  always  hard  up  for  money, 
took  all  of  the  six-dollar  wage  that  Otto 
received,  and  continually  urged  him  to 
try  to  get  a  job  that  would  pay  more. 

That  the  little  girl  was  the  pet  of  all 
the  others  and  at  all  costs  must  have 
good  clothes  and  go  to  school.  Otto 
had  more  love  for  her  than  for  anyone 
else. 

That  Otto  himself  was  of  a  bright 
mind,  nervous  organization,  given  to 
bad  personal  habits,  and  led  by  his 
father  into  bad  recreational  habits,  as 
well  as  familiarized  with  sharp  business 
practices  that  were  as  near  dishonesty 
as  the  law  would  permit.  The  stamp 
stealing  experience  that  brought  him 
into  court  was  not  his  first  experience  at 
petty  stealing.  The  others  had  not  been 
detected. 

In  short.  Officer  Josephson  found  out 
that  if  he  was  to  make  effectual  plans 
for  his  care  of  Otto  while  on  probation 
he  must  consider  not  only  the  fact  of 
his  repeated  stealing  but  at  least  these 
other  facts: 

His  nervous  organization  and  tend- 
ency to  bad  personal  habits; 

His  active  mind  and  need  of  recrea- 
tion ; 

His  broken  home  and  divided  loyalty; 

The  questionable  moral  and  business 
example  and  ideals  of  his  father: 

The  financial  stress  of  his  mother : 


His  love  for  his  sister  and  his  strong 
desire  to  help  her  and  his  mother. 

The  stealing  was  >of  course  wrong; 
but  it  was  more  significant  as  a  symptom 
of  the  physical,  mental,  social,  economic, 
and  immoral  stimuli  which  together 
were  driving  him  on  toward  repeated 
delinquent  acts. 

Therefore,  a  good  team-game  between 
the  probation  officer  and  Otto  and  his 
family  must  aim  not  only  toward  the 
prevention  of  further  actual  dishonesty 
by  Otto,  but  also  toward  a  wholesome 
adjustment  of  all  the  underlying  factors 
in  his  personal  and  family  life  that,  un- 
less adjusted,  would  be  likely  to  lead 
not  only  the  boy  but  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter into  further  trouble. 

Building  upon  the  sound  basis  of  all 
the  essential  facts  in  the  case,  Officer 
Josephson  was  able  gradually  not  mere- 
ly to  prevent  Otto  from  further  steal- 
ing but  to  help  him  build  up  clean  per- 
sonal habits  and  better  health,  better 
balance  in  his  recreation,  sounder  busi- 
ness ideals.  He  secured  more  regular 
contribution  toward  the  family  budget 
by  the  father;  and  finally,  through  the 
real  interest  in  and  love  for  Otto  and 
his  sister  by  both  father  and  mother,  he 
brought  about  at  least  a  formal  and  eco- 
nomic restoration  of  the  father  to  the 
family  circle. 

Although  the  personal  and  social  facts 
of  importance  back  of  each  one  of  the 
thousands  of  other  boys  and  girls  who 
are  brought  into  our  juvenile  courts,  no 
doubt  differ  somewhat  in  every  case 
from  those  which  Officer  Josephson 
found  in  the  case  of  Otto,  the  start  in 
good  probation  must  always  be  made  in 
practically  the  same  way.  The  officer 
must  find  out  all  the  important  facts  in 
the  case;  then  start  out  on  an  intelligent 
constructive  plan  of  probationary  care 
that  takes  all  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, keeping  an  open  mind  toward  the 
discovery  and  use  of  more  facts  as  they 
appear. 

The  following  questions,  to  which  the 
answers  were  helpful  in  the  probation- 
ary care  of  Otto,  will  be  found  useful 
in  making  an  efficient  start  in  the  pro- 
bationary care  of  most  boys  and  girls : 

What  kind  of  a  body  has  he?  What 
are  its  weaknesses,  abilities,  appetites, 
passions  and  habits? 

What  kind  of  a  mind  has  he?  How 
well  is  it  equipped? 

Who  are  the  home  and  other  compan- 
ions of  this  probationer?  Whom  Hoes 
he  like  and  whom  does  he  dislike?  Who 
holds  the  secret  of  his  choices? 

What  kind  of  work  has  he  done  and 
can  he  do? 
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What  kind  of  play  and  recreation  does 
he  hare  and  what  kind  does  he  like  best  ? 

What  are  his  controlling  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong? 

Investment  of  Self 

What  reasons  have  a  probationer  and 
his  mother  and  father  so  to  trust  a  pro- 
bation officer  that  within  two  days  of 
their  first  meeting  him  (as  in  the  case 
of  Otto  and  Officer  Josephson),  they 
will  tell  hhn  intimate  personal  facts 
about  themselves  and  one  another? 

In  the  first  place,  the  probationer  is 
just  now  in  trouble,  and  if  he  doesn't 
make  good  on  probation,  he  will  be  in 
deeper  trouble.  The  probationer  knows 
diis;  his  mother  knows  it;  and  his  father 
knows  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  judge,  on 
whose  decision  the  fate  of  the  probation- 
er finally  rests,  has  officially  appointed  a 
particular  officer  to  represent  the  court 
in  helping  the  probationer  to  make  good. 

The  doctor  and  the  psychologist  and 
the  officer  are  all  in  the  position  of  ex- 
pert advisers.  They  seem  to  those  in 
trouble  to  have  a  certain  right,  as  a 
physician  has,  to  ask  all  the  questions 
necessary  to  help  them  to  understand 
what  the  real  troubles  are  and  how  to 
help  the  probationer  to  overcome  them. 

But  even  with  such  conditions  in  his 
favor  at  the  start,  the  probation  officer 
will  not  get  further  facts,  will  not  have 
real  team-work  with  the  probationer  and 
his  parents  in  making  and  carrying  out 
plans  for  the  future,  unless  he  can  gain 
the  genuine  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
probationer.  Now  the  personal  trust 
and  confidence  we  give  another  are 
based  not  alone  on  the  initial  conditions 
under  which  we  meet  him,  but  even  more 
upon  his  own  personality  and  his  be- 
havior toward  us. 

To  get  the  complete  confidence  and  co- 
operation of  probationers  and  their 
parents,  a  probation  officer  must,  there- 
fore, be  ready  to  make  any  investment 
of  himself  that  he  finds  to  be  necessary. 

For  example,  a  man  who  had  placed 
a  boy  in  three  homes  in  succession  where 
he  had  failed  to  make  good,  was  bring- 
ing him  back  sullen  and  silent  from  the 
third  place.  The  man  left  the  boy  out- 
side a  suburban  store  at  noon  while  he 
went  in  to  buy  some  crackers  and  cheese 
for  luncheon.  When  he  came  out  the 
good  citizens  were  trying  to  stop  a  fight 
between  his  boy  and  a  resident  boy  who 
had  picked  a  quarrel  with  him.  The 
man  rushed  in  and  pushed  these  good 
citizens  back  and  insisted  on  forming  a 
ring  until  the  boys  could  fight  it  out. 
His  boy  won.  The  townspeople  were 
shocked,  and  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
probation  officer  was  the  guardian  of 
toughs  and  young  gunmen. 

But  the  boy,  after  he  was  filled  up 
with  crackers  and  cheese,  burst  out: 
"Gee,  Mr.  S.,  I  didn't  think  you  really 
cared  about  me.  But  you  sure  were  my 
friend  this  time,  all  right.  Ill  do  any- 
thing you  say."    And  he  kept  his  word. 


He  made  good.  He  needed  a  real  in- 
vestment of  personality  to  secure  his 
confidence. 

A  fair  chance  to  fight  is  perhaps  not 
often  the  kind  of  investment  a  proba- 
tion officer  needs  to  make  in  his  pro- 
bationer, but  as  a  rule  he  needs  to  make 
some  investment  of  himself  which  the 
probationer  will  understand.  Sometimes 
it  is  an  invitation  to  his  home,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  shiftless  man  arrested  for  non- 
support  of  his  wife,  whose  probation  of- 
ficer took  him  to  his  own  table,  in  order 
that  he  might  see  with  his  own  eyes 
what  a  nice  little  home  a  man  could  keep 
up  on  a  small  salary. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  visit  to  the  boy*s 
home  at  night  or  on  Sunday  at  the  ex- 
pense of  needed  rest  or  church  attend- 
ance. Sometimes  it  is  lending  money 
with  a  three-to-one  chance  of  losing  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  confession  of  some 
weakness  of  his  own  against  which  he 
has  still  to  fight.  There  are  a  thousand 
ways  to  invest  yourself  in  a  person 
whose  problems  you  understand. 

But  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a  per- 
son in  trouble  and  ask  yourself  the 
question:  "Do  I  fully  trust  a  stranger 
until  he  has  in  some  way  trusted  me, — 
has  put  his  money,  his  time,  his  reputa- 
tion, his  intimate  personal  affairs  to 
some  degree  in  my  power?"  The  pro- 
bation officer  must  win  the  unreserved 
confidence  of  his  probationer. 

Show  them  the  stupidity  of  lying  and 
theft;  don't  let  them  fool  you,  but  in- 
vest yourself. 

A  prebation  officer,  aided  by  the  doc- 
tor and  the  psychologist,  may  make  an 
investigation  that  reveals  all  the  handi- 
caps which  beset  a  probationer;  plans 
for  overcoming  these  handicaps  one  by 
one  may  be  perfect  and  the  probationer 
agree  to  them;  but  unless  the  probation 
officer  in  serious  cases  is  then  ready  to 
invest  himself  in  the  probationer,  he  will 
not  count  for  much  in  what  happens  to 
the  probationer  thereafter. 

The  conditions  under  which  you  can 
become  a  good  probation  officer  are  in- 
exorable, and  one  of  these  conditions 
was  stated  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  good  probation  officer  lays  down  his 
life  for  his  probationers. 

A  Team  Game 

But  the  probation  officer  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  he  is 
the  whole  thing.  If  he  knows  his  par- 
ticular probationer  as  he  ought  to  know 
him,  he  will  be  quick  to  realize  situa- 
tions in  which  he  must  work  not  directly, 
but  indirectly  through  some  one  else. 

For  example,  a  principal  of  a  high 
school  was  told  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion on  a  Friday  night  that  an  over- 
grown, ill-bred,  mulish  boy  had  been  so 
insolent  to  a  woman  teacher  that  she 
had  sent  him  from  the  room  with  the 
statement  that  he  could  never  come  into 
her  class  again  until  he  had  apologized. 

Both  teacher  and  principal  thought  he 
would  never  come  back.     But  the  prin- 


cipal knew  not  only  his  pupils  but  thd: 
homes  and  friends ;  he  was  ready  to  in- 
vest his  own  personality,  and  he  was  » 
artist  in  the  use  of  these  homes  isA 
friends  for  the  good  of  his  boys  aad 
girls. 

He  took  a  train  at  once  (pupils  cast 
to  this  school  from  various  directions  by 
surface  and  steam-cars)  and  called  upoi 
the  grandmother  of  the  boy  and  a- 
plained  to  her  the  whole  situation.  The 
grandmother  saw  the  girl  friend  of  tbe 
boy;  the  girl  friend  saw  the  boy  lod 
got  the  whole  story  from  him,  and  oo 
Monday  morning  the  boy  came  back  to 
school  and  apologized.  He  never  koew 
how  the  thing  was  done,  but  it  started 
him  on  a  different  track  in  that  school 
and  in  life. 

The  alert  and  successful  probation  of- 
ficer must  in  the  same  way  study  all  the 
agencies,  not  only  personal  but  materia 
which  are  peculiarly  available  for  eacb 
child  under  his  care,  and  enlist  these 
agencies  both  in  the  carrying  out  of  b:> 
carefully  laid  plans  of  betterment  and  r 
making  more  effectual  plans.  He  wi'l 
also  study  all  the  resources  of  his  dis- 
trict which  can  be  used  for  probationers 
in  general. 

Reinterpretation 

From  these  general  commimity  agen- 
cies and  persons,  and  from  those  whic'i 
are  available  only  to  individuals,  tl/ 
probation  officer  who  is  an  artist  at  bt' 
work  will  choose  his  most  effective  aval- 
able  agencies  day  by  day,  to  help  cac^ 
probationer,  child  by  diild,  to  overcorf 
his  particular  handicap,  and  to  feel  tbe 
growing  sense  of  self-respect  and  pow'- 
which  come  to  those  boys  and  girls— 

Who  for  weakness,  disease,  and  6?- 
comfort  of  body,  begin  to  know  what  .1 
is  to  be  well; 

Who  for  idleness  and  inefficient)  " 
work,  begin  to  know  the  satisfaction  1 
achievement ; 

Who  for  play  and  recreation  th.r 
merely  excite  or  lead  to  bad  compan^c 
ship  and  immorality,  begin  to  cxperiewt 
the  wholesome  stimulus  of  competiti". 
team-games  and  to  respond  to  purer  i*'' 
more  artistic  music  and  plays; 

Who  for  ignorance  and  credulity. ' 
gin  to  feel  the  thrill  of  adventures  " 
to  come  through  wise  choice  and  rts' 
ing  of  books  which  admit  them  into  *be 
wonderful  story  of  what  man  has  d*  - 
and  written  down  for  them ; 

Who  really  find  in  the  probation  '^• 
cer,  often   for  the   first  time   in  Uic  ' 
friend  who  knows  all  about   them  - 
likes  them  just  the  same; 

Who  in  questions  of  morals  ami  '>■ 
ligion  first  get  hold  of  the  idea  that  hr 
is  guidance  and  inspiration  toward  ^i 
ever  larger  and  richer  life  instead  ot  1 
mere  prohibition  and  condemnation  ' 
those  practices  and  pleasures  whic 
even  if  fleeting  and  low,  arc  dear  ' 
them. 

The  probation  officer  must  of  coar^ 
always  try  to  keep  his  probationer  fm 
further  wrongdoing,  but  he  will  often  ^ 
his    best    by    knowing    his    probati'^**^ 
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and  the  resources  of  his  home  and  com- 
munity so  well  that  he  can  keep  the  pro- 
bationer busy  doing  right  and  thus  have 
less  time  and  strength  to  do  wrong. 

If  the  probation  officer  is  to  be  a  real 
substitute  for  the  reformatory,  he  must 
aim  to  fill  up  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  time  of  his  probationers  in  activities 
that  lead  them  toward  a  larger  and 
more  efficient  life. 

To  do  this  for  each  of  his  boys  and 
^rls  one  by  one  as  each  has  need,  the 
probation  officer  must  know  the  helpful 
persons,  agencies,  and  opportunities  of 
fiis  district  so  well  that  he  can  enlist  at 
my  time  any  one  or  any  group  of  them, 
for  the  good  of  the  individual  probation- 
er in  question.  And  he  must  do  this  not 
Q  the  spirit  and  manner  of  one  who  can 
iay  to  one,  Gk>,  and  he  goeth,  and  to 
mother,  Come,  and  he  cometh,  but  as 
me  member  of  a  team  or  co-operating 
^roup,  each  of  whom  is  guided  by  the 
same  purpose :  this  one  thing  we  do. 

How  much  is  a  probation  officer 
vorth  who,  in  contacts  with  probationers 
ind  other  social  agencies  in  the  com- 
nunity,  habitually  says  you  and  /  but 
icver  we^ 

What  is  a  probation  officer  to  do 
vhen  the  resources  of  his  district  are 
nadequate :  when  homes  are  •  poverty- 
tricken,  houses  wretched  and  unsani- 
ary,  the  streets  the  only  playgrounds, 
mplojrment  opportunities  largely  dead- 
nd  occupations,  schools  crowded  and 
urriculum  formal  and  uninteresting, 
len  and  women  who  will  help  few  and 


^EHOLD,  a  certain  probation  officer 
went  forth  to  his  day's  work  among 
is  probationers,  and  as  he  met  them  in 
Jeir  unlovely  homes,  upon  the  streets, 
irking  in  the  alleys,  loafing  on  the  com- 
rs,  dodging  the  attendance  officer  and 
ic  policeman,  selling  papers,  seeking  for 
new  job,  idly  busy  at  messenger  serv- 
e,  he  found  that  some  of  the  blind  in- 
inctive  reachings  of  their  natures  tow- 
rd  a  more  complete  life  for  their  bodies 
ere  trying  to  take  root  among  the 
lorns  of  personal  and  social  immorality, 
?petite  and  passion.  And  these  out 
aching  tendrils  of  their  lives,  the 
loms  were  already  choking. 

JE  found  further  that  other  gropings 
of  the  life  within  them  had  stretch- 
d  out  toward  the  stony  soil  of  barren 
chooling,  truancy,  dead-end  occupa- 
ions;  toward  idleness  and  inefficiency  in 
''ork;  and  toward  unsympathetic,  ignor- 
^t,  and  base  companions  at  home  and  on 
he  street.  And  these  tender  new  out- 
growths of  their  natures  were  being 
corched  and  withered  in  the  fierce  heat 
>f  a  demand  for  competitive  efficiency 
n  industry  and  citizenship,  for  they  had 
10  depth  of  root. 

Z^ND  still  other    strivings  toward  at 

least  a  semblance  of  life  and  activ- 

y  had  struggled  out  upon  the  much  fre- 


discouraged;  morals  and  religion  at  a 
low  ebb  ?  In  short,  in  a  congested  urban 
district  where  chances  for  wrong  ac- 
tivities seem  to  be  the  rule  and  whole- 
some opporttmities  the  exception,  what 
can  a  probation  officer  do? 

Such  questions  as  these  I  believe  are 
habitually  asked  by  some  probation  of- 
ficers and  occasionally  asked  by  many 
others.    What  is  the  answer  ? 

In  the  first  place,  are  we  not  inclined 
to  overstate  somewhat  the  discouraging 
conditions?  Suppose  you  try  this  ex- 
periment. Study  the  boys  and  girls  in 
your  care  one  by  one,  listing  in  each 
case  your  best  judgment  as  to  what  is 
the  matter,  the  plan  you  think  would  be 
successful  if  you  could  carry  it  out,  and 
a  list  of  all  the  persons  and  agencies 
needed  to  make  the  plan  a  success.  Then 
check  off  those  persons  and  agencies  in 
each  case  that  you  know  are  not  avail- 
able. There  will  of  course  be  left  in 
each  case  those  persons  and  agencies 
whose  co-operation  you  at  least  stand 
some  chance  of  getting. 

Often  such  an  experiment  as  this 
shows  a  probation  officer  that  for  many 
of  his  probationers  he  has  available 
more  help  and  helpers  than  he  had 
thought,  and  this  consciousness  will  give 
strength  and  courage  and  insight  for 
better  work  in  those  cases. 

Perhaps,  as  a  result  of  this  process, 
you  are  the  one  person  in  your  com- 
munity who  really  knows  better  than 
anyone  else  the  number  of  delinquent 


A   Parable 


quented  but  hard  paths  of  irreligion, 
theft,  disorderly  conduct,  and  opposition 
to  law.  And  these  the  condemnation  of 
public  opinion,  police,  sheriffs,  courts  of 
law,  jailers  and  hangmen  were  devour- 
ing. 

npHEN  when  the  probation  officer  saw 
the  blind,  groping,  reaching  after  life 
of  his  probationers  thus  choked  out 
among  the  thorns  of  appetite  and  immor- 
ality, scorched  and  withered  by  the  sun 
of  competition,  in  the  shallow  soil  of  in- 
efficiency, and  devoured  by  the  officers 
of  the  law  from  the  well-trodden  byways 
of  transgression,  he  sought  out  each  as- 
piring, misguided  but  growing  tendril  as 
it  pushed  its  way  out  from  the  life  of 
each  of  his  probationers  toward  the 
thorns  and  stones  and  highways,  and 
wisely  guided  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
good  soil  of  a  healthy  and  clean  body, 
regular  attendance  and  steady  progress 
in  school,  interesting  and  creative  work, 
recreative  and  joy-giving  play  and  com- 
panionship, better  taste  in  dress,  reading, 
music,  and  plays;  toward  a  truer  under- 
standing of  the  worth  of  a  real  friend 
and  of  harmony  with  the  Infinite. 

A  ND  behold,  when  these  blind,  grop- 
ing offshoots  of  activity  seeking  a 
more  abundant  life  in  places  where  there 


boys  and  girls  whose  delinquencies  were 
in  part  caused  and  whose  recovery  is  in 
part  delayed  by: 

Poor  health  conditions,  imhappy 
homes,  lack  of  playground; 

Truancy,  lack  of  interest  in  school, 
suspension  from  school; 

Lack  of  employment; 

Lack  of  wholesome  companions; 

Neighborhood  temptation  to  appetite 
and  passion. 

If  so,  and  there  are  any  in  your  com- 
munity who  have  ears  to  hear,  let  them 
hear  these  facts  of  yours.  If  the  chil- 
dren of  your  community  are  ever  to  gain 
the  conditions  that  are  essential  to 
wholesome  life  it  will  be  because  those 
who  know  their  handicaps  plead  their 
cause. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  probation  of- 
ficer knows  his  probationer,  invests  his 
own  life,  and  co-operates  with  persons 
and  agencies  as  they  now  are  in  his 
community.  He  has  the  further  duty  of 
becoming  an  advocate  for  the  children, 
an  interpreter  to  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  works,  of  the  handi- 
caps under  which  his  boys  and  girls  are 
fighting  their  battles  for  a  self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting  life. 

Out  of  such  advocacy  have  grown  the 
Juvenile  Court  Movement,  the  Big 
Brother  and  Big  Sister  Movements,  the 
Playgroimd  Movement,  the  Juvenile 
Protective  League  Movement,  and  many 
others.  The  probation  officer  has  a  mes- 
sage for  his  community;  it  is  his  duty, 
his  opportunity  to  find  his  voice. 


was  no  life,  were  thus  guided  to  a  good 
soil,  they  began  to  grow  and  to  store  up 
health,  intelligence,  efficiency  in  work, 
joy  in  play,  respect  for  law  and  recog- 
nition of  duty,  and  to  give  promise  of 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citi- 
zenship— some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and 
some  an  hundred  fold. 

A  ND  the  probation  officer,  as  late  at 
night  he  daily  lays  his  tired  head 
upon  his  pillow,  feels  in  his  heart  that 
his  labor  has  not  been  in  vain;  and  he 
breathes  a  prayer  that  on  each  coming 
day  his  eye  may  be  keener  to  see  the 
weak,  straggling,  misguided  beginnings 
of  life  among  his  probationers  and  his 
hand  quicker  and  more  skilful  to  guide 
them  toward  places  where  the  soil  is 
good,  so  that  they  can  take  root. 

A  ND  at  the  close  of  the  prayer,  the 
persistent,    aching,    overwhelming 
burden  of  his  heart  finds  voice  in  a  great 
cry: 

"And  Lord,  if  it  please  Thee  to  hear  us, 
help  me  and  nty  felkyixhcitizens  of  this 
town  in  the  days  that  are  soon  to  come  to 
pluck  up  more  of  the  thorns,  to  clear  aiway 
more  of  the  stones,  to  plough  deeper,  har- 
row longer,  and  to  fertilise  with  a  more 
generous  hand,  that  straightway  there  may 
be  good  soil  enough  hereabouts  to  go 
around  among  all  my  probationers!*' 

[This  article  is  also  printed  by  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  Social  Stud- 
ies No.  3.     Price  5  cents.] 
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iiore  to  the  middle-western  cities.  His 
xtraardinarily  quick  and  searching  per- 
eptions,  the  deep  study  he  gave  to 
verything  relating  to  a  subject,  made  it 
asy  for  him  to  look  below  an  unde- 
eloped  surface  and  see  the  promise  of 
rhat  lay  beneath.  Cleveland,  Madison, 
tid  latterly,  Indianapolis,  all  made  their 
ro  found  impression  upon  him,  and 
rought  him  fresh  inspiration.  Indeed, 
is  band,  when  tragically  stayed,  had 
Iready  been  set  to  a  task  which  appealed 
lightily  to  him — the  development  and 
rautification  with  a  fountain,  of  one 
f  the  greatest  squares  in  Indianapolis, 
is  purpose  being  to  make  it  a  center  for 
\M  life. 

The  civic  and  the  child  ideal  in  this 
)pealed  deeply  to  him,  for  he  never  for- 
n  the  social  or  the  educative  values 
[  his  art.  Like  the  true  artist  and  big 
au  he  was,  the  thing  that  he  always 
►rgot  to  put  forward  was, — the  artist 
mself.  When  the  commission  was 
vcn  Lim  for  the  Sigel  and  Schurz 
atucs,  he  spent  days  and  days  walk- 
g  about  New  York  searching  for  sites 
td  in  both  cases  chose  himself  those 
at  were  finally  selected.  Then  he 
orked  on  his  problem  as  every  sculp- 
r  ought  to  but  many  a  one  does  not, — 
ith  a  complete  feeling  for  the  respon- 
)ility  he  assumed  thereby  to  give  the 
inicipality  something  suited  to  its  life 
d  in  accordance  with  the  best  concep- 
n  of  what  its  art  policy  should  be,  not 
ly  for  the  present  but  for  the  far  dis- 
\t  future. 

Dne  of  his  last  acts  was  to  send  a  let- 
to  the  president  of  the  board  of  ai- 
rmen urging  that  Mr.  McAneny's  com- 
ssion  on  a  city  plan  reserve  at  once 
available  sites  for  monuments  and 
ssify  them  as  A,  B  and  C  sites,  re- 
ving  the  better  places  for  the  really 
at  works  of  art  of  the  future.  He 
$  a  most  useful  member  of  the  art 
miission ;  certainly  no  one  more  glad- 
icccptcd  appointment  thereto  or  serv- 
more  conscientiously,  with  a  keener 
t  it  was  a  trusteeship  of  the  peo- 
iTiQ  of  this  will  undoubtedly 
out  at  the  memorial  meeting 
in  his  honor  under  the  aus- 
Art  Commission  Associates, 
ial  Sculptors'  Society  and 
stations,  at  the  Ethical  Cul- 
Hall  in  New  York  on  May 

the  most  amazing  and  gratify- 
about  Bitter's  career  is,  per- 
ick, public  recognition  of  the 
into  his  heart  the  ideals  of 
people  and  their  institu- 
certainly  astounding  to  re- 
Dewey  returned  from  his 
▼ictory.  Bitter  was  but  thir- 
'^ixs  Austrian,  who  had  then 
or  twelve  years  in  the 
chosen  to  superintend  the 
Dewey  arch  to  commem- 
tph  of  American  arms  in 

rli  it  has  been  said  that  it 


was  too  great  and  too  beautiful  for  the 
victory  it  commemorated.  Certainly  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  of 
our  day,  and  to  its  superintending  Bitter 
gave  weeks  of  inspired  labor, — of 
course,  a  labor  of  love.  Those  who  re- 
call the  group  he  himself  contributed, 
not  only  recall  with  deep  satisfaction  the 
virile  gun  crew  g^rouped  around  a  quick 
firer  and  its  ^shield,  each  instinct  with 
extraordinary  life  and  vitality;  but  they 
also  carried  away  a  lasting  impression 
that  it  typified  in  a  rare  way  the  spirit 
of  duty  and  of  daring  of  the  American 
sailor. 

When  he  planned  for  the  competition 
for  the  soldiers'  monument  at  Albany, 
a  design  so  original  and  powerful  as  to 
make  its  failure  of  acceptance  inex- 
plicable to  this  day,  he  showed  his  feel- 
ing for  social  values.  He  planned  not 
for  the  conventional  shaft;  but  for  sev- 
eral groups  in  a  rare  landscape  effect 
which  would  have  made  of  it  an  extra- 
ordinary civic  feature.  His  idea  was 
that  the  groups  should  not  as  usual  per- 
sonify the  spic  and  span,  immaculate 
soldier  as  he  may  have  looked  on  parade 
before  fighting,  but  the  return  to  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  surviving,  war-torn 
veterans.  Thus,  one  group  typified  the 
soldier- farmer,  the  soldier-clerk  and  the 
soldier-artisan  bringing  home  their 
wounded  comrades;  another  represented 
the  waiting  mothers  and  children,  some 
recognizing  their  beloved  ones  in  the  re- 
turning groups,  and  others  finding  them 
not — the  only  monument  socializing  the 
meaning  of  war,  of  which  the  writer 
knows. 

But  even  greater  tasks  of  interpreting 
American  life  than  the  Dewey  arch  came 
to  this  "foreigner."  At  three  great  ex- 
positions, those  at  Buffalo,  at  St.  Louis 
and  at  San  Francisco,  he  was  asked  to 
take  complete  charge  of  the  sculpture. 
For  the  sculptural  work  at  Buffalo  the 
sum  of  only  $30,000  had  been  provided : 
after  the  directors  had  engaged  Karl 
Bitter,  had  come  face  to  face  with  his 
enthusiasm  and  energy,  and  had  seen 
his  vision  of  what  sculpture  could  do 
for  their  exposition,  the  appropriation 
was  promptly  raised  to  $200,000.  Those 
with  whom  he  became  associated  at  these 
expositions  remained  his  fast  friends  and 
his  ardent  admirers,  as  their  published 
telegrams  of  condolence  testify. 

Although  he  contributed  no  single 
group  to  the  present  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, the  sculptural  plan  is  his  own, 
— a   passing  monument   to   the   breadth 


and  the  artistry  of  the  man  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  some  of  thousands  who  ad- 
mire will  remember  as  long  as  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  will  be  torn  by  the 
thought  that  this  was  to  be  the  last  of 
his  great  national  services.  One  wishes 
that  they  might  at  least  be  told  how  Bit- 
ter believed  in  the  union  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  and  the  art  of  landscape 
decoration;  how  he  felt  with  all  his 
heart  that  sculpture  should  express  the 
highest  ideals  of  personal  and  national 
life;  that  art  should  interpret  the  spirit 
of  an  age  rather  than  the  vagaries  of 
the  moment;  and  that  no  man  should 
seek  to  interpret  that  spirit  until  he  had 
fairly  soaked  himself  in  the  life,  the 
legends  and  the  personalities  of  the* 
time  in  which  he  dealt. 

Above  all,  Bitter's  life  teaches  the 
doctrine  that  the  artist  must  ever  be 
honest  with  himself  and  his  work.  2^ot 
in  the  days  of  his  extreme  poverty  could 
he  be  bought  to  do  an  unworthy  piece 
of  work  for  the  sake  of  money,  or  pres- 
tige, or  influence.  One  commission,  the 
statue  of  Senator  Quay  in  the  Capitol  at 
Harrisburg,  he  accepted  without  realiz- 
ing the  character  of  the  man  and  his 
political  record.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory  productions  of  his  hands, 
but  it  is  honest,  because  there  is  no  ef- 
fort at  flattery  or  idealization.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  figure  to  make  any  man 
think  of  Quay  as  a  great  or  noble  lead- 
er. 

When  it  came  to  the  memorial  at 
Tuskegee  for  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
and  the  gift  of  the  friends  of  Robert  C. 
Ogden  to  him  of  that  exquisite  medal- 
lion illustrated  on  another  page,  as  well 
as  the  panels  of  the  Schurz  monument, 
the  artist's  keen  understanding  of  our 
great  race  problems,  and  the  poetry  in 
him,  both  appear.  As  for  the  statues  of 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  and  particular- 
ly the  group  of  three  figures  in  the 
signing  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
treaty,  and  the  group  typifying  the  win- 
ning of  the  West,  his  rare  artistry 
speaks  for  itself.  They  illustrate  his 
steadily  growing  power  as  an  interpre- 
ter of  American  history. 

And  how  great  was  the  promise  for 
the  years  to  come — ^a  promise  now  so 
sadly  and  so  needlessly  ended! 

In  paying  to  Karl  Bitter  the  tribute  he 
so  richly  earned,  we  should  recall  that 
there  are  those  among  us  who  say  that 
the  time  has  passed  when  this  country 
should  be  the  haven  of  refuge  for  such 
spirits  as  this — ^that  we  should  put  up  the 
bars  against  all  who  like  himself  would 
find  their  way  to  the  clear,  inspiring  at- 
mosphere of  "the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave."  Surely  the 
gain  that  has  come  to  this  country  from 
Bitter's  life  alone,  ought  to  hush  the 
voices  that  would  speak  such  treason 
against  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and 
the  holiest  tradition  of  our  nation,  that 
as  a  nation  is  so  greatly  in  this  Austro- 
American's  debt ! 


Old  Orders— New  Needs 


lion,  ihe  chief  point  of  entry,  with  three 
agents  at  salaries  not  to  exceed  $1,800  a 
year,  at  least  one  of  whom  should  be  on 
hand  all  the  time  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  was  found  that  no  provision  of  will, 
aws,  or  court  decision  would  be  violated 
f  financial  aid  should  be  given  only  to 
iiose  actually  on  their  way  west.  But 
laite  as  essential  aid — advice,  infonna- 
ioo,  and  reference  to  other  agencies — 
lould  be  rendered  all  others. 

Backed  b;  the  united  social  agencies 


of  the  city,  the  Municipal  Assembly  has 
just  passed  the  ordinance  creating  such 
a  bureau.  The  three  members  of  the 
Mullanphy  board, — which  the  new  city 
charter  reduced  from  an  old-fashioned, 
unwieldy  board  of  thirteen,  selected  by 
the  City  Council,  to  a  modern,  workable 
board  of  three  unsalaried  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  mayor, — have  taken  to 
the  new  idea  with  enthusiasm.  The  new 
vision  of  service  has  transformed  the 
board    from   a   group   of  hard-headed. 


^   THE   NEW    TRAILS 


property-owned  business  men  figuring 
rents  and  repairs,  to  a  group  of  keen, 
big-hearted  public  servants  figuring  in 
terms  of  human  life.  The  board  even 
plans  to  go  to  the  courts  again  in  order 
to  cut  out  from  the  will  the  language 
which  restricts  aid  to  those  "on  their 
way  bona  fide  to  settle  in  the  West"  so 
that  the  funds  may  be  used  to  aid  any 
poor  traveler,  whether  he  stays  in  St. 
Louis  or  moves  on. 

It  seems  the  irony  of  fate  that  there 
should  be  a  public  trust  fund  to  help 
people  get  away  from  St,  Louis  when 
the  city  boasts  a  Million  Population 
Club  attempting  to  "make  St.  Louis 
grow"  by  any  means  short  of  bribing 
the  census-taker. 

It  is  possible  that  the  fund  will  be 
used  for  even  wider  purposes;  for  in- 
stance, assisting  in  the  deportation  of 
immigrants  who  become  charges  on  the 
community;  establishing  new  means  of 
employment;  assisting  city  dwellers  to 
establish  themselves  on  farms;  protec- 
tive work  among  young  girls;  the  fur- 
nishing of  interpreters;  free  legal  and 
medical  aid  to  travelers  and  the  develop- 
ment of  good  temporary  lodgings. 

As  there  is  no  travelers'  aid  organiza- 
tion whatever  in  St.  Louis,  and  prac- 
tically no  other  work  is  being  done  for 
immigrants  on  arrival,  the  new  applica- 
tion of  this  old  fund  is  being  watched 

with  i 


The  Minimum  of  Safety 


[N  ih«  London  Morning  Post  (Oc- 
tober 20,  November  5)  these 
statements  appear:  "After  all,  the 
British  Empire  is  built  up  by 
od  fighting  by  its  army  and  navy. 
>e  spirit  of  war  is  native  to  the 
itish  Race.  .  .  ,  Only  by  militar- 
n  can  we  guard  a^inst  the  abuses  of 
litarisra." 

Parallel  is  the  motto  given  by  the 
*wn  prince  of  Prussia  some  two  years 
o:  'The  earth  rests  not  more  se- 
rt\y  on  the  shoulders  of  Atlas  than 
Ttiany  on  her  army  and  navy." 
The  real  struggle  behind  this  great 
«  is  not  that  between  military  Ger- 
uiy  and  the  allies  of  military  Britain. 
*ut  will  very  likely  end  in  a  drawn 
imc,  of  itself  settling  nothing. 
Tht  great  conflict  of  our  century  is 
at  between  law  and  anarchy.  Law  in- 
'Wes  the  rule  of  justice  between  na- 
^^s  as  between  men.  of  friendship,  con- 
ization, and  mutual  trust.  Anarchy  is 
'*  nile  of  men  by  force  and  by  fear. 
y  '"r,  armies  and  navies  have  vainly 
«ed  »  insurance  for  peace.  By  force, 
ey  may  make  for  victory — never  for 
ate.  ^0  increase  of  adverse  odds  ever 
<oangts  the  dare-devils  who  demand 
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war.  No  victory  of  arms  is  ever  per- 
manent unless  it  is  followed  by  the  rule 
of  law. 

This  then  is  the  great  world  prob- 
lem: Shall  militarism  continue  to  exist 
for  its  own  sake,  or  shall  it  be  wholly 
subject  to  the  needs  and  demands  of 
civil  authority? 

By  the  growth  of  armies  and  navies 
intended  for  attack,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  same  dangerous  implements  for  de- 
fense, Europe  has  inevitably  fallen  into 
its  present  plight.  The  same  process, 
"the  necessary  period  of  fattening"  be- 
ing over,  would  bring  about  the  same 
disaster. 

So  long  as  there  are  armies  we  shall 
have  the  army  spirit,  the  spirit  of  in- 
ternational hate.  The  system  of  con- 
scription rests  on  this.  If  a  man  is  to 
give  two,  three,  or  five  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  the  army,  it  must  be  im- 
pressed on  him  that  this  sacrifice  is 
necessary.  He  must  imagine  the  enemy 
watching  insistently  for  a  murderous  as- 
sault on  his  home  and  country.  This 
enemy  it  is  his  duty  to.  despise  and  hate. 
And  the  conscripts  of  other  countries 
have  the  same  false  ideas  of  his  nation 
and  of  him. 


Meanwhile,  with  every  group  of  con- 
scripts is  a  corresponding  group  of  offi- 
cers. In  Europe,  these  are  drawn  main- 
ly from  the  privileged  classes,  men  too 
proud  for  any  useful  work,  whose  hands 
bear  no  stain  save  that  of  blood. 

The  future  of  these  men  is  bound  up 
in  their  profession.  They  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  half-hearted.  Their  activity 
is  privileged.  It  is  a  sort  of  Use  ma- 
jesle  to  oppose  them.  They  have  the 
ear  of  the  press.  They  bear  the  banner 
of  the  state.  They  stand  in  the  lime- 
light of  patriotism.  They  are  devoted  to 
their  business,  and  their  business  is  to 
keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  righteousness 
and  necessity  of  war. 

Although  all  war  is  unrighteous,  its 
first  and  last  acts  being  murder  and 
robbery,  the  world  sees  no  way  of  sup- 
pressing it  altogether.  When  it  ceases 
to  be  the  chief  business  of  nations,  it 
still  stands  as  a  last  resort.  As  nations 
are  oi^anized  today,  if  one  man  in  a 
thousand  really  wants  war  he  can  get 
it. 

The  forces  of  peace  are  half-hearted, 
for  people  who  dread  war  for  them- 
selves still  believe  it  salutary  for  others 
or  even  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
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against  him  the  powerful  influence  of 
those  who  owDfd  the  ships  and  were 
masters  of  the  sea;  behind  them  was  the 
prejudice  and  public  opinion  of  the 
world  regarding  the  status  of  the  sea- 
men. 

With  unerring  ju<^^ent,  Furuseth 
selected  the  United  States  as  his  battle- 
ground. He  wisely  chose  the  Pacific 
coast  as  the  place  to  begin  the  work. 
There  were  fewer  ports  on  the  Pacific 
:oast.  It  was  easier  to  organize.  The 
nfluence  of  the  international  shipping 
:rust  was  less  potential  there  than  upon 
he  Atlantic  coast. 

Furuseth  did  not  underestimate  the 
uagnitude  of  the  undertaking.  He  re- 
pealed his  purpose  to  the  seamen.  His 
ask  appeared  hopeless  to  the  body  of 
he  men.  Few  had  faith  in  success, 
rheir  organization  was  limited  in  mem- 
tership.  It  was  limited  in  means.  They 
:ould  make  no  appeal  to  the  press.  The 
•hipowners  were  powerful, — powerful 
*ith  commercial  bodies,  powerful  with 
:he  newspapers  through  their  advertis- 
ng,  powerful  with  politicians  and  pub- 
lic officials  through  combinations  with 
railroads  and  allied  interests.  But 
Furuseth  was  undaunted.  He  believed 
that  there  were  aspects  which,  if  prop- 
*ri)-  presented,  would  enlist  the  support 
3  f  broad-minded  men  and  women  of  the 
L'nitcd  States  and  of  Europe. 

Fifteen  years  before  he  had  brought 
lis  cause  to  Washington.  He  had 
ived  with  it, — waking  and  sleeping.  In 
he  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  com- 
nittee  rooms  of  Congress,  about  the 
lotels  and  on  the  streets  of  Washington, 
wherever  he  went,  he  carried  his  appeal 
Or  freedom.  With  rare  insight  he 
new  when  to  speak,  when  to  be  silent, 
tut  his  whole  personality  was  articulate 
"ilh  the  cry  for  justice  that  would  not 
e  denied. 

In  all  the  years  of  this  historic  strug- 
Ic  for  human  liberty,  which  finally 
ulminated  with  President  Wilson's  sign- 
ng  of  the  seamen's  law,  March  4,  I9IS. 
irdrew  Furuseth  was  the  one  man  who 
lad  the  faith,  the  vision,  and  the  cour- 
Ee  necessary  to  sustain  the  contest.  He 
aunched  the  movement.  He  kept  it 
float.  Every  moment  of  the  twenty- 
>ne  years  he  was  at  the  helm.  Through 
egislative  storms  and  calms,  over  the 
unken  reefs  of  privilege,  across  every 
'(acherous  shoal  and  past  all  dangers. 
■Wheld  his  cause  true  to  its  course  and 
"Ought  it  safely  into  port.    .    .    . 

After  the  bill  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
"fcni.  in  conversation  with  Furuseth  one 
■i»j.  I  touched  upon  his  future.  "When 
""'ou  can  no  longer  work,  what  provision 
nave  you  for  old  age?"  I  asked.  "How 
^Dch  have  you  been  able  to  lay  up 
^aitist  failing  power?"  His  keen  eye 
Allowed,  and  a  placid  contemplative  ex- 
pression smoothed  out  the  seams  of  his 
weather-beaten  face  as  he  said,  "When 
T)y  work  is  finished,  I  hope  to  be  finish- 
ed I  have  no  provision  against  old  age  : 
"d  1  diati  borrow  no  fears  from  time." 


""■"" ANDREW  FURUSETH  ^™».»  —   -™....=  .   «», 

It  remained  for  La  FollelU's  Magazine  ioT  April  to  bring  out  this,  the  first  phot 
graph  of  the  Norse  sea-leader  ever  published. 


II.  The   Law 

THE  act  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  .American  seamen  and  safe- 
ly of  life  at  sea,  approved  by 
President  Wilson  on  March  4, 
makes  .America  sacred  soil  and  the  thir 
teenth  amendment  finally  a  covenant 
of  refuge  for  the  seamen  of  the  world. 
It  has  taken  a  iwenly-one-year  struggk- 
to  accomplish  this  result. 

The  law  makes  the  sailor  a  free  man. 

It   standardizes  his  skill. 

It  limits  the  number  of  hours  of  con- 
tinuous service. 

It  provides  better  conditions  of  living 
for  him  on  shipboard, — more  food,  more 
water,  more  light  and  air,  larger  and 
more  sanitary  sleeping  and  living  space, 
and  a  hospital  section  separate  and  apart 
from  that  portion  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  sailors  must  sleep  and  eat. 

While  the  law  does  not  completely 
safeguard  the  public  interest,  it  is  a 
great  advance  in  the  right  direction. 
Furthermore,  it  substitutes  enforceable 
statutes    for    the    rules    and    regulations 


of  an  inspection  service  which  are  tnorc 
often  disregarded  than  observed. 

It  requires  every  vessel  leaving  an 
-American  port  for  a  foreign  country  to 
carry  life-boats  sufficient  to  accommodate 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  all  on  board,  and 
to  carry  life-rafts  for  the  remaining  25 
per  cent.  Formerly  the  number  of  life- 
lioats  required  to  be  carried  by  ocean 
liners  was  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Inspection  Service,  which  has  had 
less  consideration  for  public  safety  than 
for  the  interests  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies. It  was  my  contention  from  the 
beginning  that  there  should  be  life-boats 
for  all,  and  the  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment  I  offered  to  that  end. 

But  the  influence  of  the  ship-owners 
was  strong  enough  in  the  House  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  life-boats  to  75  per 
cent ;  25  per  cent  of  the  passengers  must 
resort  to  life-rafts  in  the  event  of  dis- 
aster. Life-rafts  in  mid-ocean  would 
serve  only  temporarily  to  keep  afloat  the 
people  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  depend- 
ent   upon   them ;    they   would    inevitably 
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Social  Legisla- 
tion IN  THE 
Keystone  State 


THE  main  artery  of  iravel  be- 
tween Pennsylvania's  two  great 
centers  of  population  on  hfr 
eastern  and  her  western  border 
flows,  soon  after  it  leaves  Philadelphia, 
through  a  rich  and  lovely  valley  which 
scarcely  needs  official  figures  to  estab- 
lish 35  the  most  prosperous  farming 
section  in  the  United  States.  About 
forty  miles  from  Philadelphia  the  val- 
ley halts,  gutted  out  by  a  cross-section 
into  a  deep  hollow.  To  the  traveler  in 
the  train  speeding  high  above  steeples 
and  chimneys,  the  low-lying  town  sends 
up  the  glare  and  ruddy  haze  of  furnaces 
and  the  metallic  roar  which  has  won  for 
il  ihe  nickname  of  "Little  Pittsburgh." 

One  half  of  the  men  in  this  town 
work  by  night;  the  other  half,  by  day. 
Of  the  work  done  in  the  town,  77  per 
cent  is  unskilled  labor;  17  per  cent  is 
skilled;  and  6  per  cent  is  of  a  mercan- 
tile or  commercial  nature.  The  domin- 
ant industry  heralds  itself  afar  by  that 
red  glow  in  the  night  sky.  Seven  large 
companies  control  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  place. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  group  of  Polish 
and  Slavic  immigranis  were  brought  in 
to  work  in  the  mills.  Today  one-fifth 
of  the  12.000  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
its  environs  are  of  foreign  origin, — one- 
half,  of  foreign  birth — led  in  numbers 
by  the  Russians  and  Italians. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1914.  a 
careful  study  of  this  alien  population 
was  made  by  J.  I.  Hoffman,  ihe  secre- 
tary of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  found 
that  for  every  alien  woman,  there  were 
about  five  alien  men,  and  two  children. 
This  could  mean  only  one  thing, — that 
although  largely  a  permanent  element, 
this  foreign  group  were  not  home-keep- 
ers. In  fact,  a  survey  of  375  houses 
occupied  by  aliens  revealed  thai  only  18 
per  cent  of  these  houses  were  wholly 
free  from  boarders:  that  as  many  as 
eighteen  or  twenty  men  boarded  in  a 
single  hoi"'  ''"'  ~'ncral  average  being 
six,     T'  "'"an  did  all  the 
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cooking  for  the  boarders,  who,  in  turn, 
provided  their  own  food  and  paid  her 
for  her  work. 

About  One-third  of  the  houses  were 
built  in  solid  blocks  of  twenty  or  more. 
In  one  section,  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Eighties,"  from  its  original  blocks  of 
80  houses  (now  doubled  in  capacity  to 
contain  160),  all  of  the  same  pattern, 
live  Negroes  and  Italians  for  the  most 
part,  with  Syrians,  Greeks  and  Poles  as 
less  numerous  neighbors. 

Another  30  per  cent  of  the  houses 
are  built  in  pairs  and  represent  a  better 
type.  The  remaining  third  offer  a  wide 
variety,  from  a  converted  carri^e  fac- 
tory and  an  abandoned  grist-mill,  to 
wooden  shanties  and  comfortable  homes. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  homes  are 
owned  by  the  steel  companies  or  their 
officials. 

The  health  record  of  this  little  indus- 
trial section  scooped  out  of  a  farming 
valley,  speaks  through  its  ofScial  death- 
rate:  24.9  per  I.OOO  (for  native  and  for- 
eign) in  1907,  and  in  1911,  10.6  per 
1.000.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  general 
death-rate  is  14.3  in  each  1.000  native 
population  and  22.6  per  cent  among  the 
foreign-born.  Nature  has  done  her  best 
to  build  healthy  human  beings  in  this 
region,  for  abundant  fresh  air  filters 
from  the  surrounding  hills.  But  the  hu- 
man ignorance  which  offsets  her  efforts, 
is  evidenced  by  a  scene  which  Mr.  Hoff- 
man describes:  '".\  stream  flowed  in 
Ironi  of  a  block     of     houses,  merely  a 


Unemployment; 
Education  and  the 
Immigrant's  Chances 
in  Pennsylvania  Toda? 

brook  which  one  could  jump  across  »^ 
a  little  effort.  At  an  upper  point  of  thi 
stream  a  woman  was  washing  clothe- 
below  her,  a  man  was  washing  his  fed 
and  below  him  again,  another  was  wuk 
ing  his  face,"  Doubtless  farther  dom 
the  stream  you  would  find  smne  oa 
drawing  a  jug  of  drinking-water  for  i 

The  educational  standards  of  thcfl 
alien  residents  appear  in  the  ilhtenei 
percentage  among  them.  This  ranfe 
from  54  per  cent  among  Italians  u 
Syrians  to  23  per  cent  among  Gre^ 
To  remedy  this  condition,  two  classa 
were  established  for  instruction  in  Eif 
lish  and  were  attended  by  twenty  nia 
A  certain  amount  of  educational  and  » 
cial  influence  is  exerted  also  by  tb 
Young  Men's  and  the  Young  Woroal 
Christian  Associations  and  by  a  missia 
conducted  by  one  of  the  steel  companid 
This  seems  to  represent  the  sum  of  a 
tive  endeavor  to  fit  the  alien  group  is 
American  conditions. 

Throughout  the  breadth  of  Pam^rl 
vania  are  scattered  replicas  of  CtoM 
ville,  sometimes  enlarged  to  secooc-o 
third-class  cities,  sometimes  cmitiscifi 
to  mere  villages.  The  very  characta 
istics  which  emphasize  the  need  of  diui 
labor  reform  and  workmen's  compeut 
tion  in  Pennsylvania,  serve  also  to  mil 
nify  the  state's  immigration  proUd 
The  same  variety  of  occupation  wbis 
calls  for  twice  as  many  children  as  a 
other  slate  in  the  Union,  diversifies  ^ 
call  upon  alien  labor.  The  same  ^^ 
of  tonnage  industries  that  accoun:  '< 
the  largest  proportion  of  deaths  and  i 
juries  to  Pennsylvania's  workers,  a 
alien  muscle  in  coal-mine,  blast- fnma 
and  steel-mill. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Coatesvilles  ■ 
formed  in  all  si«s  and  with  every  ti 
of  national  and  industrial  tn^redia 
trailing  along  the  narrow  anthracite  S^ 
of  the  east  and  northeast;  radiating  f^ 
Pittsburgh  on  the  western  fringe  of  i 
stale,  and  from  Philadelphia  on  the  tA 
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era;  grouped  in  the  broad  bituminous 
:oaI-fieIds  of  the  southwest;  dotted  here, 
Acre,  everywhere,  as  large  towns,  vii- 
ages  or  small  cities — Allentown,  Johns- 
own,  Reading,  Chester,  Bethlehem — 
fith  alien  elements  varying  from  7  or 

0  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
opulation. 

The  first  rtpple  of  this  immigration 
de  came  up  the  Delaware  river  in  the 
ear  1643  bringing  a  group  of  Swedes 
)  Tinicum,  slightly  below  the  present 
hiladelphia.  The  picturesque  Old 
nedes  Church  still  stands  in  the  lower 
irt  of  the  city,  a  monument  to  the 
iety  of  these  first  aliens.  The  white 
jpulation  of  Pennsylvania  230  years 
^,  was  100  per  cent  alien— composed 
liefly  of  a  mixture  of  German,  Dutch, 
n^lish,  Scotch-Irish  and  Welsh  immi- 
ants.  No  especial  change  in  the  char- 
;ter  of  immigration  occurred  during 
e  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
tit  at  its  midway  point  the  discovery  of 
aI  and  its  application  in  industry 
eated  a  new  order. 
This  impetus  to  industry,  following  the 
vil  War,  began  the  crystallization  of 
mmerctal  wealth  and  industrial  power, 
tmpanies,  formed  to  capitalize  Pennsyl- 
nia's  great  resources,  were  bidding  for 
w  supplies  of  labor;  and  the  sources 

these  were  discovered  in  the  hitherto 
touched  countries  of  eastern  and 
othem  Europe.  First  came  the  Poles, 
thuanians  and  Slovaks  in  1875,  fol- 
ved  in  the  eighties  by  Italians,  Rus- 
ns,  Magyars  and  Croatians,  Steam- 
p  companies,  scenting  prosperity,  did 
ir  part  to  advertise  the  new  world  of 
tune  through  the  remoter  corners  of 
rope. 

>ver  the  length  and  breadth  of  Penn- 
vania  these  new  nationalities  have 
wded,  edging  the  native  miners  up  to 

northern  point  of  the  anthracite  coal- 
ds;  filling  the  iron  and  steel-mills 
h  over  100,000  laborers, — and  crcat- 

the  Coatesvilles  of  the  state, 
rhere  is  no  inherent  reason  why  com- 
nities  composed  of  these  newer  kinds 
immi^ants  should  represent  evil  con- 
ons.  The  fact  that  different  blood  is 
rring  into  the  veins  of  the  state  should 
»te  no  greater  disturbance  now  than 
the    influx   which   steadily  built   up 

present  organism  since  the  coming 
rhe  Swedes  in  1643.  But  social  values 
■e  changed.  The  newly  arrived  ira- 
^rant  is  now  relegated  to  his  particu- 

gronp  when  he  lands,  and  that  group 
common  consent  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
established  social  scale.  No  means 
•'e  been  taken  by  the  state  to  supply 
ificially  the  sources  of  independent 
iative  and  community  spirit  which, 
omatically  appearing  in  the  alien  of 
entnry  ago,  fitted  him  at  once  into  the 
ole  order. 

7nder  the  act  which  created  the  new 
^artment  of  Labor  and  Industry  in 
insylvuia  (1913),  a  bureau  of  sta- 
cs     and    information    was    charged 

1  the  duty    of    inquiring   into   these 


conditions.  This  duty  has  been  dis- 
charged. But  the  state  has  stopped 
short  of  giving  to  the  department  the 
power  to  initiate  remedial  policies.  In 
its  recently  issued  report,  the  depart- 
ment explicitly  asks  for  this  power,  set- 
ting forth  as  its  justification  the  need 
established  by  its  investigations. 

The  great  facts  of  immigration  in 
Pennsylvania  group  about  her  dominant 
industries.  In  1914,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  sent  inquiries  to 
18,000  companies  and  firms  in  the  state, 
to  ascertain  the  present  number  of  alien 
employes.  Of  the  13,023  reporting,  12,- 
960  replied  that  they  employed  331,888 
workers  of  foreign  origin. 

To  this  great  extent  is  Pennsylvania 
indebted  to  alien  brawn  and  muscle  for 
the  unlocking  of  her  treasures,  but 
injection  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
ready-made  labor  into  the  industries 
of  the  state  naturally  disturbs  greatly 
the  balance  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties. The  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry, in  an  effort  to  secure  data  on 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  so  pierc- 
ing in  its  sting  during  the  past  winter, 
circularized  1,800  plants  having  over  100 
employes,  to  determine  the  fluctuation 
in  their  force. 

The  questions  covered  the  various  as- 
pects of  fluctuation,  such  as  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  numbers  employed 
between  certain  periods,  at  certain 
dates,  and  for  maximum  and  normal 
production.  The  replies  received  from 
1,000  companies  and  firms  established 
the  fact  that  the  metal  trades  recorded 
the  greatest  amount  of  displacement,  75,- 
664  men  being  thrown  out  of  work  from 
285  plants  between  June,  1913  and  June, 
1914.     In    a    total    of   seventeen    trades, 


there  were  125723  workers  thrown  out 
in  this  period. 

Although  there  has  been  on  the  sutute 
books  of  Pennsylvania  since  1907,  an  act 
to  regulate  and  license  private  employ- 
ment agencies  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  unlicensed  agencies  were 
discovered  in  every  city  of  these  classes 
in  the  state.  A  circular  letter,  more- 
over, to  the  mayors  of  towns  exceeding 
5,000  population,  excluding  the  above 
cities,  revealed  that  no  system  of 
regulation  was  in  force  and  that  the 
authorities  were  unaware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  agencies.  During  the 
year,  195  private  employment  exchanges 
were  listed,  49  of  which  were  practically 
labor  agents  or  padroni.  Less  than  half 
of  these  held  licenses.  The  ten  labor 
agencies  which  supply  the  largest  niun- 
ber  of  workers  to  the  railroads  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  among  those  unsupervised, 
and  yet  they  included  the  padroni  who 
are  solely  responsible  for  the  food  and 
shelter  of  hundreds  of  men  who  are 
helplessly  dependent  upon  them. 

The  forces  at  work  making  immigrants 
into  Penn sylvan ians  have  been  tested  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
in  seventy  communities  by  a  series  of 
surveys  conducted  in  nine  cities  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  classes,  and  in 
sixty-one  boroughs  and  townships. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  very  wide 
range  was  represented  in  these  com- 
munities in  housing  and  in  physical  en- 
vironment and  social  opportunities.  In- 
dustrially, they  fall  naturally  into  three 
groups:  mining  towns,  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  towns  and  cities  with 
diversified  industries. 

Nothing  more  desolate  can  be  im- 
agined than  the  average   mining  town 
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which  has  sprouted  at  the  foot  of  the 
cuhn-heaps  of  the  coal  regions.  Two 
aummers  spent  in  these  towns  as  a  fac- 
tory worker,  some  years  ago,  convinced 
the  writer  that  mind  and  spirit  no  less 
than  faces  and  hands  of  the  dwellers 
in  these  places,  are  dimmed  and  ob- 
scured by  the  implacable,  all-pervasive 
coal-dust. 

Shenandoah,  for  example,  in  the  heart 
of  the  anthracite  belt,  is  a  borough  of 
about  26,000  inhabitants  of  whom  21,000 
are  foreign  bom  or  of  foreign  and  mixed 
parentage.  Russians  lead  the  popula- 
tion, followed  in  order  by  Austrians, 
Germans  and  Italians.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  its  population  is  crowded  into 
two  of  the  five  wards.  Congestion  is 
the  curse  of  Shenandoah — with  its  con- 
stricted area  of  two  and  one-half  by  two 
and  one-quarter  miles.  But  the  land  is 
held  by  the  two  dominant  coal  com- 
panies, and  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
pleas  to  sell  or  lease  more  land. 

In  nearly  all  the  wards,  company 
houses  are  in  evidence.  In  one  of  the 
more  congested  sections,  the  houses  are 
crowded  along  a  creek  with  their  out- 
side toilets  overhanging  the  water.  Each 
rainstorm  backs  the  filthy  water  into  the 
yards,  almost  up  to  the  kitchen  doors. 
Four  or  five  families  share  a  yard  and 
clothes-line  privileges.  The  toilets  are 
unique  in  consisting  of  two  stories,  a 
plank  leading  from  the  second  story  of 
each  house  to  the  corresponding  toilet. 
The  death-roll  of  Shenandoah  as  record- 
ed in  the  last  report  of  the  state  Board 
of  Health  for  the  year  1911  was  506  per- 
sons. This,  in  a  population  of  25,774, 
establishes  a  mortality  of  19.6  per  1,000. 

Another  and  smaller  mining  commun- 
ity, where  the  company  does  things  on 
a  different  basis,  affords  a  contrast. 
Clean  and  freshly  painted  houses,  with  a 
drainage  system,  stand  each  in  its  own 
garden.  The  women  and  children  are 
encouraged  to  learn  gardening  and  to 
raise  flowers  and  vegetables.  Play- 
grounds and  social  centers  are  estab- 
lished and  wholesome  recreation  provid- 
ed for  everyone. 

Educational  and  social  opportunities 
follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  housing 


facilities.  Decent  standards  in  living 
bring  other  benefits  in  their  train.  Un- 
fortunately the  converse  of  this  propo- 
sition is  equally  true,  and  those  districts 
in  Pennsylvania  where  the  physical 
standards  are  most  depressed  are  like- 
wise the  black  spots  of  illiteracy  in  the 
state.  The  high  record  of  illiteracy  is 
held  by  Luzerne  county,  in  the  heart  of 
the  anthracite  belt,  with  a  population  of 
which  12.6  per  cent  are  illiterate.  Al- 
legheny county  follows  with  62  per  cent; 
Philadelphia  is  third,  and  then  all  the 
coal  counties  crowd  in  a  heap. 

Illiteracy,  no  crime  in  itself,  is  symp- 
tomatic. In  this  country  it  is  the  red 
signal  of  warning  of  which  the  state, 
for  its  own  necessity,  should  take  heed. 
Against  an  illiteracy  rate  of  13.7  per 
cent  among  the  foreign-born  whites  in 
New  York,  and  of  12.7  per  cent  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  ;hows  up 
badly  indeed  with  her  20.1  per  cent  of 
foreign-bom  illiterates  recorded  in  the 
last  census. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  clearly  enunciates 
the  principle  that  the  problems  of  immi- 
grant education  are  not  being  met  by 
school  attendance.  Of  the  466,000  aliens 
over  ten  years  of  age  in  Pennsylvania 
who  cannot  speak  English,  only  46,000 
are  attending  school.  Only  76  per  cent 
of  the  foreign-born  children  between  six 
and  fourteen  years  old  are  attending 
school. 

Clearly  the  school  machine  is  not 
maintaining  full  efficiency  in  this  direc- 
tion. Were  it  doing  so,  however,  it 
would  still  touch  only  the  rim  of  the 
need. — for  systematic  education  of  the 
adult  as  well  as  the  juvenile  immigrant, 
must  include  industrial  opportunities, 
community  life  and  civic  ideals,  as  well 
as  the  English  tongue. 

.approximately  one-third  of  the  immi- 
grants into  Pennsylvania  during  the  past 
five  years  were  farmers  in  their  own 
country.  Their  training  and  knowledge, 
properly  utilized,  would  be  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  this  rich  fanning 
state.  Instead,  each  man's  aptitude  and 
skill  is  cast  aside  for  haphazard  in- 
dustrial employment  which  hears  no  re- 


lation to  bis  equipment. 

Just  as  the  exploiting  padrone  is  fn 
ly  permitted  to  destroy  this  valuable  i 
set  by  unceremoniously  hustling  his  m 
to  the  rolling-mill  or  railroad  line,  so: 
corrupt  politician  has  a  free  tunf 
squeeze  him  dry  of  all  civic  ideals) 
fore  he  has  a  chance  to  glimpse  the  m 
decent  elements  of  American  life  S 
again,  the  saloon  is  "on  the  job'  to  n 
mesh  him,  while  wholesome  recrevic 
of  music,  drama  and  sport  contiine  i 
enliven  a  totally  different  world  ire 
that  into  which  he  has  been  cat.  T 
ignorance  which  supports  at  the  poDi: 
the  powers  of  corruption  and  vitx,  ii< 
ignorance  which  can  he  dispelled  ooij 
a  broadly  conceived  and  thorougfalr  < 
tcattd  state  plan. 

The  first  steps  toward  such  a  plu  ] 
taken  in  the  program  formulated  bj  t 
Department  of  Labor  and  Indnstn 
the  close  of  its  report.  It  shows  ti 
power  should  be  given  to  deal  adequ 
ly  with  the  problems  presented  bj  i 
foreign-bom  population  of  the  sa 
power  to  investigate  the  exploitatioo 
native  and  foreign-bom  residents 
entertain  the  complaints  of  wage-oi 
ers  and  to  effect  an  amicable  adji 
ment  where  possible ;  to  prosecute  ib 
who  thrive  upon  the  foreigners'  igt 
ance  of  American  customs,  method;,! 
conditions. 

With  this  the  department  shonld 
given  power  for  the  creation  ci 
bureau  of  employment  to  cope  with  i 
employment;  to  promote  regularii^. 
of  work,  and  public  improvemenu' 
seasons  of  unemployment.  To  make 
program  effective,  it  seeks  to  ng^ 
private  employment  agents,  padroni,  i 
labor  contractors.  Bills  are  now  pe 
ing  in  the  Legislature  for  the  at:! 
plishment  of  these  various  purposes 

By  the  enactment  of  these  meaid 
the  state  will  for  the  first  time  11 
focused  its  attention  on  one  aspec: 
the  widespread  needs  of  its  immir^ 
population.  Obviously  there  rat 
other  needs  which  this  article  bii 
deavored  to  suggest.  Among  there  i 
greatest  is  a  constructive  progrin 
sound  education  which  will  nltiod 
determine  whether  the  irKomitt);  r 
are  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the  .1^ 
power  of  the  Keystone  State. 
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INCE  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  the  German 
and  French  and  English  medical  journals 
lave  shown  two  distinct  changes  of  attitude  and 
mphasis,  beginning  toward  the  end  of  October. 

From  that  time,  no  longer  came  reports  of  dean 
billet  wounds  which  healed  rapidly,  of  the  admir- 
ble  effects  of  the  soldiers'  first-aid  packages  in 
:eepiiig  out  infection,  of  the  contrast  between 
his  and  former  wars  all  to  the  favor  of  the 
resent  one.  Instead,  we  read  that  practically  all 
ie  w^ounded  received  at  such  and  such  a  hospital 
ave  arrived  there  already  badly  infected;  that 
sepsis  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  earlier 
tethods  of  antisepsis  resorted  to,  with  strong 
ennicides  and  open  dressings  and  free  drainage. 

Most  discouraging  of  all  were  the  discussions 
f  the  proper  treatment  of  gangrene,  that  terrible 
3rm  of  wound  infection  which  supposedly  be- 
mged  to  the  dark  ages  of  surgery  before  the 
iscovery  of  the  germ  theory. 

Lockjaw  was  described  with  increasing  fre- 
aency.  From  one  French  surgeon  came  a 
ascription  of  no  less  than  fifty  cases ;  a  German 
irgeon  reported  a  mortality  of  80  to  90  per  cent 
L  cases  developing  quickly  and  said  that  he  had 
>und  amputation  of  the  whole  limb  quite  power- 
68  to  arrest  this  disease.  It  was  shrapnel  and 
leU  wounds  that  chiefly  gave  rise  to  tetanus, 
tou^h  it  was  suggested  also  that  transporting 
le  wounded  in  cars  formerly  used  for  cavalry 
>rses  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

\TJi  this  meant  that  one  part  of  the  effident 
war  machine  had  broken  down  under  strain, 
gured  men  who  reached  the  hospitals  were  often 
»  filthy  that  a  clean  wound  was  impossible,  be- 
Luse  they  had  gone  for  weeks  unwashed  and  with- 
it  a  change  of  underclothes.  After  they  were 
imded,  they  lay  for  hours  or  even  days  in  the 
or  on  the  floor  of  freight  cars,  side-track- 
g  till  the  trains  of  troops,  ammunition, 
had  parsed  and  the  rails  were  free,  for 
ded  always  come  last. 


as  winter  came  on  the  picture  grew 
distressing.  All  the  resources  of  medi- 
fldence  and  skill  seem  to  have  been  brought 
f  bear  on  the  problems,  and  with  good  results, 
acteriological  examinations  showed  that  the 
»nns  of  gangrene  were  present  in  the  soil  of 


some  of  the  trenches,  and  these  were  abandoned. 
Requisition  was  made  for  enormous  quantities  of 
tetanus  antitoxin,  and  a  rule  adopted  that  all 
wounded  were  to  receive  a  preventive  dose  at  the 
field  hospital.  The  cold  weather  helped,  by  in- 
hibiting the  activity  of  these  bacteria. 

The  efficiency  of  the  service  seemed  also  to  have 
improved.  Men  who  can  be  transported  to  a  hos- 
pital stand  an  excellent  chance  of  recovery.  In 
our  American  hospital  in  Paris,  the  mortality 
has  been  only  eight  per  cent  But  the  most  severely 
wounded  men  do  not  reach  these  hospitals.  Those 
wounded  in  the  abdomen  stand  transportation 
badly,  yet  they  cannot  be  properly  treated  at  a 
field  hospital,  with  its  imperfect  asepsis  and  over- 
crowding. One  English  surgeon  remarks  signifi- 
cantly, that  very  few  abdominal  wounds  are 
reaching  the  English  hospitals.  Q-erman  sur- 
geons found  by  experimenting  on  animals,  that 
the  best  protection  for  such  wounds  was  melted 
paraffin,  poured  over  the  exposed  surface  and  al- 
lowed to  harden. 

THE  real  results  of  this  war  surgery  will  not 
be  known  till  the  war  is  over;  there  is  no 
time  now  to  take  stock  of  anything  but  fatalities. 
An  English  surgeon  writing  in  the  Lancet  deplores 
the  fact  that  no  surgeon  at  the  front  can  possibly 
know  which  of  the  different  ways  of  treating  an 
injury  turns  out  best.  It  is  all  guess-work  and 
will  continue  to  be  guess-work.  Shall  he  leave  the 
fragments  of  bone  in  a  badly  shattered  limb  or 
take  them  outT  He  chooses  one  method,  his  pa- 
tient goes  on  to  the  base  hospital,  then  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  surgeon 
knows  how  the  treatment  turned  out.  **If  only 
we  could  stop  long  enough  to  find  out  what  is 
happening.** 

ONE  thing  which  most  of  us  have  hardly 
thought  of,  is  spoken  of  from  time  to  time 
in  these  journals;  that  is,  the  effect  upon  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  especially  those  in  the  field  hos- 
pitals, of  the  long  drawn  out  strain,  both  physical 
and  emotional,  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Here 
is  another  result  of  the  war  which  we  shall  be^ 
to  estimate  when  the  war  is  over,  the  mental  and 
nervous  breakdown  of  these  indirect  victims  of 
shot  and  shell. 
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THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  THE 

PREDICAMENT  OF  THE 

EMPLOYER 

IN  The  Survey  for  March  3,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  legal  TninimuTn  wage  does  not 
compel  the  employer  to  pay  any  worker  more 
than  he  thinks  she  is  economically  worth.  There- 
fore, the  assertion  that  some  employes  will  re- 
ceivp  more  than  they  **earn,"  is  untrue. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  not  disposed 
of  so  simply  or  so  easily.  For  the  employer  the 
fundamental  question  is  not,  whether  he  is  at 
liberty  to  discharge  individual  workers  who  are 
not  worth  the  legal  minimum,  but  whether  he  can 
profitably  continue  in  business  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  minimum  to  all  indispensable 
employes. 

Let  us  consider  a  department  store  having  600 
employes,  400  of  whom  are  now  receiving  less 
than  tile  legal  minimum  of  $9  a  week.  When  tHe 
law  goes  into  effect,  the  employer  cannot  forth- 
with eliminate  the  400  low-paid  employes.  In- 
deed, he  cannot  carry  the  elimination  process  so 
far  as  to  cause  a  considerable  reduction  in  his 
output  of  business ;  for  this  would  render  his  en- 
terprise, owing  to  the  size  of  his  plant,  relatively 
unprofitable.  Let  us  assume  that,  despite  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  those  employes  whose  wage 
has  been  raised  to  the  nine-dollar  level,  and 
despite  all  feasible  economies  in  the  equipment 
and  organization  of  his  business,  he  requires  350 
of  the  400  formerly  low-paid  workers  in  order  to 
maintain  approximately  the  former  volume  oif 
sales. 

The  alternative  that  confronts  him  is  to  raise 
the  wages  of  350  girls  to  $9  a  week,  or  to  go  out 
of  this  business  and  employ  his  talents  and  in- 
vest his  money  elsewhere. 

Such  is  the  correct  statement  of  the  question 
whether  a  legal  minimum  wage  compels  the  em- 
ployer to  pay  unprofitable  wages.  The  question 
can  be  answered  only  hypothetically  and  presump- 
tively.^ In  the  first  place,  we  must  concede  the 
possibility  that  the  minimum  may  be  placed  so 
high  in  some  communities  as  to  force  some  estab- 
lishments out  of  business.  In  case  this  happened 
or  were  imminent,  the  practical  question  to  de- 
cide is  whether  the  minimum  wage  which  has  been 
set  up  exceeds  the  decent  minimum  cost  of  living, 
and,  if  it  does  not,  whether  social  welfare  de- 
mands that  the  endangered  establishments  should 
nevertheless  be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  second  place,  the  burden  of  proof  very 
decidedly  falls  upon  those  persons,  employers  or 
others,  who  contend  that  any  significant  number 
of  concerns  would  be  thus  jeopardized  by  any 
legal  minimmn  that  is  likely  to  be  established  in 
any  state  in  this  country.  Neither  in  Australasia, 
nor  in  England,  nor  in  the  states  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  the  minimum  wage  led  to  any  such 
consequences.  [See  the  article  by  Professor 
Hammond  in  The  Survey,  February  6;  the  little 
book  by  R.  H.  Tawney,  Minimum  Rates  in  the 
Chain-making    Industry,    and    articles    in    the 


GcUholic  World,  January,  1915].  In  The  Sxjbvey 
of  February  6,  Howard  B.  Woolston  shows  that 
to  raise  the  wages  of  all  the  department  store 
women  in  New  York  suflSciently  to  give  all  who  are 
under  eighteen  years  $6  a  week,  and  all  over  that 
age  $9  a  week,  would  affect  only  slightly  either 
prices  or  profits. 

In  a  word,  all  our  experience  and  all  our  ante- 
cedent knowledge  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
law  requiring  all  adult  women  to  be^  paid  living 
wages  would  not  drive  more  than  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  employers  out  of  tiieir  present  busi- 
nesses, and  would  not  reduce  profits  in  any  un^ 
reasonable  degree.  The  predicament  of  the  em- 
ployer is  not  serious. 

John  A.  Byak. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

CAPITAL  punishment  is  the  last  out-and-oui 
survival  into  our  day  of  the  ancient  and  bar 
barous  idea  of  punishment  as  retribution.  *  *  Ey^ 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  fo] 
foot,"  and  of  course,  *4ife  for  life,*'  as  Deuteroii 
omy  puts  it — ^this  was  the  basis  of  penalty  fo 
crime  in  days  gone  by.  It  is  needless  to  point  oui 
however,  that  within  comparatively  recent  year 
this  conception  of  punishment  has  fallen  into  dis 
repute.  Now  and  again  it  seems  to  win  recognitio 
in  an  institution  like  the  Delaware  whipping-posi 
for  example,  or  in  the  occasional  imposition  by  o\\ 
courts  of  excessive  penalties  for  minor  ofiPencei 
But  on  the  whole  the  principle  of  legal  retribntic) 
has  gone — save  only  as  it  appears  in  the  extrena 
form  of  capital  punishment,  which  is  justifi^ 
today,  be  it  noted,  on  grounds  quite  other  tha 
those  in  which  it  had  its  origin  I 

The  usual  defense  of  the  death  x)enalty  in  ox 
time  is  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  protecti^ 
idea  of  punishment.  Men  are  put  to  death  f^ 
murder  as  they  are  imprisoned  for  burglary  i 
fined  for  disorder,  in  order  that  they  thems^v^ 
may  be  prevented  from,  and  other  possible  offen 
ers  warned  against,  committing  further  acts 
violence,  and  society  thereby  be  protected.  It 
certain,  however,  that  capital  punishme 
achieves  this  protective  end  no  more  successfnl 
in  the  case  of  murder  than  it  did  generations  aj 
in  the  case  of  the  scores  of  less  serious  offenq 
for  which  it  was  then  indiscriminately  inflictedJ 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made,  of  cour^ 
to  prove  statisticaUy  that  crime  decreases  nnd 
capital  punishment,  and  increases  when  this  c 
treme  penalty  is  abolished;  just  as  similar  t 
tempts  have  been  made  to  prove  the  opposite. 
neither  case,  however,  are  the  figures  adeqna 
The  factors  involved  in  the  problem  are  too 
merous  and  complex  to  allow  of  conclusive 
tistical  treatment.  What  seems  to  stand  ont, 
the  one  certain  principle  in  this  field,  is  that  soc 
protection  is  secured  not  by  severity  bnt  by  c 
tainty  of  punishment,  as  witness  the  experie: 
of  our  forefathers  with  the  outrageous  penafl 
imposed  by  the  criminal  codes  of  the  seventee 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The     excessive    prevalence     of    murders 
America  today  is  in  large  part  to  be  explained 
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the  general  impression  abroad  in  every  commun- 
ity that  there  is  much  more  than  an  even  chance 
that  the  death  penalty  prescribed  by  the  law  will 
not  and  cannot  be  enforced.  While  capital  pun- 
ishment is  still  written  into  our  laws,  the  public 
conscience  has  unconsciously  come  to  the  point 
of  not  believing  in  it,  and  therefore  of  being  un- 
willing to  impose  it  except  in  circumstances  that 
give  no  loop-hole  for  escape.  Hence  the  growing 
number  of  unpunished  murders  and  unconvicted 
murderers!  Hence  the  peculiar  and  impressive 
fact  that  the  death  penalty  today,  so  far  from 
being  a  deterrent  from  crime,  has  practically  be- 
come an  encouragement  thereto  because  of  its 
prevailing  lack  of  enforcement! 

Abolish  this  extreme  penalty,  and  put  in  its 
place  a  sentence  of  thirty  years,  fifty  years,  or 
life  imprisonment  for  murder,  which  will  be  im- 
[>osed  and  enforced  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
iierefore  without  exception — and  society  will  be 
Drotected  as  it  has  not  been  in  years. 

The  protective  conception  of  punishment,  how- 
ever, is  in  our  time  almost  as  out  of  date  as  the 
retributive.  Modem  penology  has  come  to  the 
dea  that  punishment,  in  order  to  be  just,  must  be 
Drimarily  reformative  in  character.  The  crim- 
nal,  most  of  all  the  murderer,  is  rightly  to  be  re- 
^rded  as  a  person  diseased,  and  the  prison  as  a 
lospital  for  his  cure.  It  may  be  asserted,  to  be 
rare,  that  the  murderer  proves  by  his  act  that  he 
8  a  criminal  who  is  beyond  cure.  But  this  is  im- 
K>ssible  of  belief.  Many  murderers,  of  course, 
ike  many  prostitutes,  are  feebleminded,  a  fact 
rhich  raises  a  question  of  social  control  alto- 
:ether  outside  the  field  of  penology. 
Granted,  however,  that  the  murderer  is  respon- 
ible,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  reclaiming  him 
)  self-control,  and  therefore  to  the  possibility, 
owever  remote,  of  freedom.  Indeed,  such  rec- 
Lmation,  and  not  punishment  at  all,  is  the  specific 
isk  of  modem  penology  in  this  case  as  in  every 
ther.  From  the  standpoint  of  society  and  its 
rotection,  it  may  be  necessary  to  impose  a  long- 
irm  penalty,  which  cannot  be  evaded.  But  from 
le  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  his  redemp- 
on,  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  as  wise  here 
8  it  is  anywhere  else. 

In  any  case,  capital  punishment  is  impossible. 
t  ** gives  up''  the  problem  of  a  murderer  as  hope- 
J88,  and  gets  rid  of  it  by  slaying  the  inconvenient 
idividnal  in  custody  as  one  might  slay  a  house- 
old  pest.  This  is  a  counsel  of  despair,  an  act 
f  cowardice,  a  betrayal  of  the  sanctity  of  human 
fe — and  hence  a  disgrace  to  the  society  which 
ermits  it. 

It  is  on  such  grounds  as  these  that  the  laws 
bolishlBg  capital  punishment  have  been  passed 
lis  year  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  that  similar 
ills  have  been  introduced  into  the  Legislatures  of 
lew  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  New  Hampshire 
nd  Arkansas,  and  that  the  Anti-Capital  Punish- 
lent  Society  has  been  organized  in  New  York. 
Totiiing  is  more  certain  than  the  ultimate  aboli- 
ion  of  capital  punishment  everywhere.  Why  not 
ehieve  this  great  reform  today  as  well  as  to- 
morrow f  John  Haynes  Hot^mes. 


Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD   T.  DEVINE 


A   SUPERFLUOUS    INVESTIGATION 

THE  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 
seems  to  have  taken  up  the  task  re- 
linquished only  in  its  dying  breath  by  the 
late  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  that 
of  baiting  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  at  best  an  ungracious 
task  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  pres- 
ent investigation  is  undertaken  make  it  little  'less 
than  odious.  Of  course,  the  motives  of  the  State 
Board  are  above  suspicion.  No  one  expects  a 
committee  of  which  William  Bhinelander  Stewart 
is  chairman,  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  its 
own  incapacity  as  did  the  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  state  government  in  the  civil  service  inquiry. 
The  state  board  has  an  undoubted  right  and 
even  a  duty,  which  it  has  by  no  means  neglected 
during  the  past  year,  to  inspect  the  institu- 
tions of  the  local  department  and,  when  the  oc- 
casion calls  for  it,  to  make  a  more  formal  investi- 
gation. Moreover,  the  late  unlamented  legisla- 
ture, in  one  of  its  irresponsible  moments,  tossed 
off  a  joint  resolution  specifically  calling  on  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  with  )the  co-operation 
and  advice  of  the  attomey-geifefal,  to  look  into 
the  Department  of  Charities,  apparently  with  a  ■. 
view  to  finding  out  what  all  the  fuss  on  Ban-  »> 
dairs  Island  was  about.  Perhaps  the  legislature 
thought  that  the  attorney-general,  whatever  he 
discovered  in  New  York  city,  might  incidentally 
bring  to  light  good  and  suflBcient  reasons  for  turn- 
ing the  Democrats  out  of  the  State  Board  at  Al- 
bany. The  jobs  there  are  not  so  essential  t©  a 
smooth  machine  as  some  others,  but  a  prudent 
machine  does  not  overlook  e^en  the  charities. 

No  doubt  the  legislature,  Jtrid  the  State  ^oard 
and  the  personal  friei^^s  of  ^^atV  C.  Dunphy,  con- 
sider this  an  opportune  time  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation as  has^beefti  uj^dertak^.  Probably  Com- 
missioner jK-ingsbtfty,  whose  department  is  to  be 
investi^ated,%*^gree«  \\4tlff  them,  as  he  is  under- 
stood to  J3^ only  too  anxious  to  ventilate  thorough- 
ly all  the  alleged  abuses  and  shortcomings  of  the 
institutions  on  BandalPs  Island  over  which  Mrs. 
Dunphy  has  held  sway  for  a  whole  generation, 
and  any  committee  which  undertakes  an  oflScial 
investigation  at  this  time  and  wishes  to  retain 
public  confidence  and  its  own  respect  will,  of 
course,  have  to  hear  all  this  evidence. 

Mayor  Mitchel,  whose  early  reputation  was 
made  in  investigating  and  exposing  abuses  of 
administration,  is  not  likely  to  shrink  from  the 
most  thorough  probing  of  all  charges  against  any 
officials  or  employes  of  his  administration  and 
his  official  adviser  will  no  doubt  see  that  their 
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l0gal  rights  are  maintained;  and  so  the  stage  is 
set  for  a  huge  entertainment,  or  a  nasty  exhibit, 
according  to  the  point  of  view. 

It  is  a  time  when  candid  friends  of  both  par- 
ties, of  all  parties  to  this,  as  yet  insignificant  but 
potentially  most  serious  and  disastrous  con- 
troversy, and  those  who  have  no  direct  interest 
either  way  in  the  conflict  may  frankly  express 
the  opinion  that  further  muck-raking  will  not  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  wards  of  the  city,  for 
whose  sake,  after  all,  both  the  department  and  the 
State  Board  exist.  What  the  Department  of 
Charities  needs,  after  six  months  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  is  not  further  investi- 
gation, but  the  support  and  public  confidence 
whidi  it  deserves,  time  and  opportunity  to  do  its 
legitimate  and  necessary  work,  and  above  all  pre- 
cisely freedom  from  such  interference  and  an- 
tagonism as  this  investigation,  however  suavely 
it  may  be  conducted,  really  represents. 

The  storm  center  of  the  issue  is  of  course  the 
personality  of  Mrs.  Dunphy,  superintendent,  until 
her  recent  suspension  under  charges,  of  the  chil- 
dren's hospitals  and  schools  on  Randall's  Island, 
and  long  a  ifamiliar  figure  in  the  public  charities 
of  New  York.  Of  large  frame  and  commanding 
presence,  Mrs.  Dunphy  has  never  been  one  to  be 
ignored.  More  than  once  in  the  past  commission- 
ers who  have  sought  to  replace  her  have  found 
her  more  than  their  match.  She  has  had  positive 
views,  especially  as  to  her  own  fitness  for  the  po- 
sition which  she  held,  and  eflfective  ways  of  mak- 
ing those  views  prevail.  Recently  she  served  on  a 
State  Commission  on  the  Feebleminded,  and  when 
there  was  a  split  on  the  commission  it  was  not  she 
and  her  friends  but  a  distinguished  physician  and 
a  distinguished  educator,  who  retired.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  has  itself  recently  expressed 
golden  opinions  of  her  institution. 

This  remarkable  woman  would  certainly  have 
made  a  great  success  in  business.  Save  for  the 
disqualification  of  sex  she  might  easily  be  imagin- 
ed as  conmianding  a  battleship.  In  such  a  position 
she  would  never  have  hauled  down  her  colors  and 
mutineers  would  certainly  have  had  short  shrift. 
Mrs.  Dunphy 's  career,  fortunately  perhaps  for  its 
earlier  stages,  but  unfortunately  for  its  close,  has 
run  its  course,  not  in  the  fierce  competition  of 
business,  nor  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  ship,  but  in 
an  institution  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  sick 
children,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  feeble- 
minded. 

In  the  early  days  there  are  said  to  have  been 
cruel  abuses  there  which  the  new  superintendent, 
then  a  young,  fearless,  and  powerful  woman,  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  To  assert  authority,  to 
throw  out  recalcitrant  doctors  or  attendants,  if 
necessary  by  physical  force,  to  demand  neces- 
sary funds  and  get  them,  to  insist  on  loyalty  and 
elementary  efficiency,  all  came  naturally  to  this 
honest  and  assertive  head  of  the  institution,  and 
some  of  those  who  remember  conditions  on  Ran- 
dall's Island  in  the  seventies  recall  with  ardent 
appreciation  the  energy  and  success  with  which 
she  met  such  responsibilities. 

The  Randall's  Island  of  today  is  just  such  an 
institution  as  might  be  created  by  an  administra- 


tion of  this  kind.    It  furnishes  rather  high  grade 
almshouse   care  for  its  unfortunate  **  inmates/' 
That  is  saying  something,  but  not  as  much  a8 
should  be  said  of  the  largest  institution  for  the 
feebleminded  in  the  United  States.    The  children 
seem   to   be   fairly  well  dressed  and  nourished. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  escape  or  to  injure  one 
another.    If  they  are  ill,  they  have  nursing  and 
medical  care.    If  troublesome  children  have  been 
beaten,  if  the  diet  has  not  been  as  good  as  the  ap- 
propriations permit,  if  low-paid   and   low-grade 
attendants  have  not  been  adequately  watched,  or 
displaced  as  soon  as  they  should  be,  we  shall  no 
doubt  now  find  that  out- — either  through  the  hear- 
ing on    Commissioner   Kingsbury's    charges    or 
from  the  State  Board's  inquiry.    It  is  not  improb- 
able that  specific  instances  of  cruelty  and  misman- 
agement will  be  discovered,  but  it  is  also  probable 
that  these  may  justly  be  attributed  in  part  to  inad- 
equate appropriations,  obsolete  equipment,   and 
inefficient  staff. 

All  such  abuses  and  defects,  if  they  exist,  are 
but  cumulative  evidence  of  what  is  obvious  to  the 
most  casual  visitor  to  Randall's  Island,  that  the 
hospitals  and  schools  which  make  up  that  institu- 
tion need  thorough  overhauling,  reorganizing,  and 
modernizing.  It  will  take  at  least  ten  years,  and 
even  Mrs.  Dunphy 's  most  loyal  friends  i^ould 
hardly  say  that  she  is  now  fitted  to  do  this  neces^ 
sary  work.  Capable  and  devoted  she  may  be,  but 
in  her  native  honesty  she  would  scorn  to  pose  asj 
a  scientific  student  of  feeblemindne^s  or  a  proj 
gressive  executive  such  as  these  institutions  no^ 
require.  All  this,  of  course,  is  aside  from  im 
physical  infirmities  which  have  been  so  serious  ai 
to  prevent  her  answering  the  charges  mad^ 
against  her  administration,  and  which  shouk 
bring  her  sincere  sympathy  and  consideratiot 
even  from  those  who  think  that  the  time  is  Ion? 
past  when  she  should  have  voluntarily  retired. 

The  path  of  such  retirement  was  opened  severa 
years  ago  when  by  special  legislation  she  wa 
made  eligible  for  a  public  school  superintendent  'i 
pension.  That  peculiar  arrangement  might  itsel 
be  criticized  from  the  public  school  point  of  ^ne^ 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  objection  to  ca^ 
rying  it  into  effect  was  made  in  the  Board  of  Edc 
cation,  when  the  application  for  retirement  wa 
deferred  until  actual  charges  had  been  made  leac] 
ing  to  suspension  from  duty. 

If  the  retirement  is  granted  in  spite  of  these  n| 
heard  charges,  and  the  way  is  tiius  opened  f 
the  appointaient  of  a  new  superintendent  witho 
further  delay,  this  will  be  exceedingly  fortrma 
for  Mrs.  Dunphy,  and  we  cannot  help  thinMii 
that  it  will  also  be  fortunate  for  the  Couunil 
sioner  of  Charities,  in  that  it  will  give  him  a  f  rl 
hand  to  proceed  rapidly  with  the  pressings  \v^o 
to  be  done  on  Randall's  Island.  We  may  even 
permitted  to  add  that  it  will  be  fortunate  for 
State  Board  of  Charities,  as  it  will  give  th^ 
the  chance  to  make  their  investigation,  a.8  thi 
have  announced  that  they  wish  it  to  be,  a  ooxistr^ 
tive  instead  of  a  harassing  inquiry.  The  >>rief 
the  less  harassing,  and  the  more  *'constmctiv 
it  can  be  made,  tke  more  credit  will  it  reflect 
the  State  Board  and  the  attorney-general. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SAILOR 
A  FREE  MAN 
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drown  or  die  from  exposure  in  a  high 
i«a  and  chill  weather. 

The  bill  provides  that  each  boat  and 
raft  carrying  fifteen  persons  or  more, 
shall  be  in  charge  of  a  licensed  officer 
or  an  able  seaman ;  and  other  life-boats 
or  rafts  shall  be  in  charge  of  members 
of  the  crew  who  have  been  tested  by 
government  inspectors  in  handling  life- 
boats and  to  whom  certificates  as  quali- 
fied boatmen  have  been  issued.  At  pres- 
ent, under  the  easy  regulations  unposed 
jy  our  Inspection  Service,  Chinese,  Las- 
ers, Arabs  from  the  Mediterranean, 
vaiters  from  the  dining-rooms,  bartend- 
:rs  from  the  saloons,  make  a.  pretense 
)f  manning  life-boats  when  disasters  oc- 
:i[r  at  sea.  ... 
On  ocean-going  vessels  operating  less 
han  twenty  miles  from  shore,  like  re- 
[uirements  are  enforced  for  the  protec- 
ion  of  life  at  sea;  excepting  from  May 
S  to  September  15,  when  the  summer 
ravef  is  heaviest,  such  vessels  are  re- 
nired  to  carr?  life-boats  for  but  35  per 
tnl  of  those  on  board,  life-rafts  for  35 
er  cent,  and  nothing  but  life-belts  for 
le  remaining  30  per  cent. 
Vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  re- 
nired  to  make  the  same  provision  for 
ifety  of  life  as  are  ocean-going  vcs- 
tls  for  eight  months  in  the  year;  but 
om  May  IS  to  September  IS,  when  the 
icursion  season  is  at  its  height,  such 
sseJs  are  required  to  carry  life-boats 
IT  only  20  per  cent  of  those  on  board, 
ie-rafts  for  30  per  cent,  and  nothing 
It  life-belts  for  SO  per  cent. 
Obviously  when  the  summer  season  is 
:  and  cheap  excursion  rates  induce  to 
avy  passenger  traffic,  greater,  not  less, 
ovisron  should  be  made  for  the  preser- 
tion  of  human  life.  But  here  again 
t  steamship  combination  was  strong 
ough  so  to  amend  the  Senate  bill  in 
e  House  and  maintain  the  amendment 
conference,  as  to  permit  vessel  own- 
s  to  crowd  the  space  which  should  be 
cupicd  with  life-boats,  with  women 
d  children,  who  constitute  a  large  per- 
il (age  of  excursion  steamer  pas- 
igers.     .     .     . 

The  new  law  provides  as  a  standard 
^lification  for  the  title  of  able  sea- 
Vi  that  a  man  shall  have  served  three 
ars  on  deck  at  sea  or  on  the  Great 
^n.  It  requires  that  40  per  cent  of 
'^T  deck  crew  shall  be  able  seamen, 
''^  raises  the  percentage  each  year  for 
"f  years,  at  which  time  and  thereafter 
'  per  cent  of  the  deck  crew  shall  be 
S>k  seamen.  It  provides  that  at  least 
'  pM  cent  of  the  crew  of  every  vessel 
'  <ach  department  must  be  able  to 
ndmtand  any  orders  given  by  the  offi- 
frs  of  the  vessel.  .  .  . 
AftiJt  from  the  sections  of  the  law 
rimarilj  for  the  benefit  of  the  passen- 
^rs,  the  public  has   a  direct  interest  in 
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A  YOUNG  lady,  38,  desires  position,  nine 
years'  practical  business  experience,  good 
executive  ability,  familiar  with  institutional 
work.    References.    Address  2123,  Survey, 


WOMAN  Head  Worker  for  Christian 
Settlement  in  large  city  in  one  of  the  middle 
Atiantic  States.    Address  2111,  Subviy. 

aiTUATIONS   WAMTID 


WANTED,  by  social  worker  of  wide  ex- 
perience, position  for  the  four  months  June 
lo  October,  preferably  in  New  York  ciiy. 
.-"iddress  2125,  Survey. 


SUCCESSFUL  settlement  kindergartner 
three  years'  experience;  one  year  as  assis- 
tant, and  two  years  as  director,  desires  an- 
other  position.  References.  Address  8121, 
StiavEY. 

YOUNG  man  with  valuable  training  and 
experience  wishes  position  as  private  secre- 
tary. Absolutely  trustworthy.  Highest  ref- 
erences.   Address  S123,  StnvEY. 
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Guaranteed  6%  Investment 

Cash  cost  of  security  approximately 

three  times  loan 

Net  earnings  largely  in  excess  principal  and  interest 
requirements. 

Guarantee  of  well-known  Chicago  business  man  rep- 
resents large  additional  resources,  including  income 
producing  Chicago  property. 

Sinking  fund  provision  should  result  in  prepayment  of 
fair  portion  of  bonds  prior  to  maturity  at  a  premium. 
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MAIL  ORDKR8  QIVKN 
PROMPT   ATTKNTION 


many  of   the  provisions   intended  espt 
cially  to  benefit  the  seamen. 

Making  the  sailor  a  free  man  vixi 
make  his  calling  equal  under  the  law 
with  that  of  every  other  wage-carner 
It  will  remove  the  stigma  of  inrolun 
tary  servitude  which  has  driven  le^ 
of  thousands  of  the  bravest  and  bcs 
men  to  abandon  the  sea.  Sailors  of  it 
telligence  and  character  and  courage  on 
the  deck  of  every  ship  mean  inracascr- 
ably  greater  security  for  passengers  is 
a  time  of  peril. 

The  public  safety  is  conserved  br 
limiting  the  number  of  hours  of  consec- 
utive service  which  can  be  required  of 
seamen,  precisely  as  it  is  conserved  io 
limiting  the  number  of  hours  railway 
employes  may  be  required  to  woit  in 
running  railroad  trains.  Whether  serv- 
ing in  the  cab  of  an  engine,  or  servir^ 
on  watch  or  at  the  wheel  on  the  deck 
of  an  ocean  liner,  safety  for  human  life 
demands  that  the  engineer  or  the  sei- 
man  shall  be  keen,  vigilant,  alert,  ever} 
faculty  concentrated  on  the  duty  of  the 
hour.  No  man  exhausted  in  mind  or 
body  is  fit  for  the  great  responsibility 
which  such  a  position  imposes.  Just  as 
the  public  interest  required  a  law  ^^ 
straining  railroads  from  overworkin? 
trainmen,  so  the  public  interest  demand} 
a  limitation  on  the  hours  of  continuoos 
service  at  sea. 

The  law  provides  that  in  everj'  port 
where  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
after  the  voyage  has  commenced  shal] 
load  or  deliver  cargo,  a  seaman  is  eo- 
titled  before  the  voyage  is  ended,  to  r^ 
ceive  on  demand  from  the  master  of  the 
vessel  on  which  he  has  shipped,  onc-haJi 
of  the  wages  he  shall  then  have  earned 
In  a  safe  harbor  the  vessel  suffers  no 
risk  if  any  member  or  members  of  tw 
crew  quit.  And  in  a  port  where  cargo  u 
discharged  or  taken  on,  sailors  will  ijj 
ways  be  found  ready  to  fill  any  vacandei 
resulting  from  seamen  quitting  ship. 

The  old  law  conferred  upon  the  se* 
man  the  right  to  demand  half-pay  « 
above,  provided  that  there  were  e* 
"stipulation  to  the  contrary  in  the  skifj 
ping  agreement."  But  this  provision  d 
the  old  law  was  uniformly  defeated  H 
"stipulating  to  the  contrary"  in  the  an.j 
cles  of  shipment.  This  has  enabled  tb 
ship-owner  to  hold  seamen  in  the  Jcrr 
ice  against  their  will,  by  depriving  the' 
of  pay  in  port.  This  authority  over  t 
seaman  was  made  absolute  through  t 
right  of  the  master  to  imprison  ant 
man  who  quit  service,  even  though 
vessel  were  in  a  safe  port. 

No  other  laboring  man  in  the  Vv.wt 
States    can   be   compelled    on    pain 
imprisonment  to  serve  out  his  term  » 
cording  to  the  letter  of  his  agreemr 
He  can  forfeit  his  wages  and  quit  if 
finds  the  condition  of  the  service  int 
erable.    Not  so  the  sailor.     Under  t 
old  law.  fair  or  foul,  his  body  was  bonj^ 
to  the  master  of  the  ship.     He  was  o'| 
pelled  to  continue  in  the  service  of  * 


'he  American  Sailor  a  Free  Man 
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*'T)ui  ■  cully  an  cacellenl  hook,  one  which 
ihould  be  placed  io  the  hand  of  every  teacher 
of  inlelligeDce  ia  the  Uniled  Slala.  It  a  re- 
narkaUe  how  much  knowledge  ia  cODtaioed 
in  ihii  book  and  il  a  cdtainly  a  gradfying  fact 
ihat  mch  men  u  Wallace  Wallin  are  in  touch 
with  the  grave  ucial  and  educatjoaal  probleiDi 
due  (o  the  laTge  number  of  mentally  abnormal 
children  in  every  comiBunity.  Thii  book  dealt 
witfa  the  aid  which  practical  piychologtit*  and 
eipett  educational  coiuulb 


AignoMng.  ideDtiI)vq,  itudyiDa  and 
iheM  feeble- minded,  backward  aud  i 
tbnornul  childrea 


Duntally 

Allphy- 

ilofiUi,  lawyeri,  dergfmen  and 
iaIellignH  puenti  ihould  poiaeM  a  copy  of  ihii 
lH»k  sod  do  theii  (hare  in  aiding  to  ulve 
:hae  great  problem!  diiciuied  there. ' 

—  Chicago  Mtdlcat  Recorda 
I2b>>.      ClodibiadM      46]|ip.      T.Ue>*B)Iidn 
Price  $2.00  net,  poMpud 

The  Fundamental 
Basis  of  Nutrition 

BY 

GRAHAM  LUSK,M.  D. 

PraleHor  of  l^rnoIoiT,  ComeU  l^ivenilv 


•On  ao  vait  a  Hibjecl  a*  nutiidon  It  takei  a 
Teat  man  la  write  a  unall  book." 

— Anhlaa  ^f  Internal  MeJldnt 
"Piakmat  Lwk'i  little  book  fonmhet  the 
leaiot  ^cpcmtioa  we  have  •een  of  lood  value* 
■d  theit  telaliaa  to  the  cori  of  living.  The 
hici  ain  ol  the  work  Mcmi  Is  be  la  enable 
he  lamilr  of  imall  bconie  to  lelect  the  foodi 
i^ieM  in  Dutrimenl  at  the  lowed  expeiue." 

—The  Sdentlfic  JImaican 
^^^■ipc^i^.)  IZiwk  Cloth  biadiae.  62  pp.  Incln 
Price  50  c«nU  net,  poatpaid 
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ni&g   ScJuxil  preparea  for 
in  Youitg  Women'*  Chn*- 
Addreaa  Secretarial  Deiwit. 
t,  600  LedngtoD  Avenue.  New  York  City." 


ship-owner  even  though  willing  to  for- 
feit all  his  earnings  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  the  terms  of  his  contract 
whenever  he  found  them  too  harsh  or 
severe  to  be  endured. 

More  than  any  other  wage-earner 
there  is  reason  for  permitting  a  seaman 
to  quit  a  vessel  on  which  he  has  shipped 
before  the  expiration  of  his  contract, 
provided  the  vessel  be  in  a  safe  port. 
Of  necessity  seamen  ship  upon  vessels, 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel.  The  master  may  be 
a  reasonable,  or  he  may  be  a  brutal,  dis- 
ciplinarian. The  ship  may  be  sea- 
worthy, or  it  may  be  a  newly  attired, 
newly  painted  old  hulk,  awaiting  burial 
at  sea.  The  seamen's  first  opportunity 
to  know  either  fact  is  offered  on  the 
voyage  out  of  the  first  port.  Alone  at 
.sea.  when  the  ship  becomes  a  little  world 
by  itself,  the  weaknesses  of  both  master 
and  ship  are  quickly  known  to  the  ex- 
perienced sailor.     .     .     . 

In  his  Ballad  of  the  Bolivar,  Kipling 
graphically  portrays  this  horrible  busi- 
ness, as  the  sailors  take  the  vessel  out 
across  the  hay : 

"Leaking  like  a  lobster-pot,  steering  like 

a  dray, 
Just  a  pack  o'  rotten  plates,  puttied  up 

with  tar." 

That  the  seaman  is  required  to  sacri- 
fice one-half  of  his  pay  whenever  he 
quits  a  vessel  in  a  safe  port,  where  cargo 
is  discharged  or  taken  on,  protects  the 
master  against  the  seaman's  quitting  for 
trivial  and  unimportant  reasons. 

The  half-pay  provision  apphes  to  for- 
eign vessels  in  American  ports  as  well 
as  to  all  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
and  is,  in  my  view,  the  most  important 
economic  section  of  the  new  bill. 
Wrapped  up  in  this  provision  is  the 
germ  of  a  restored  merchant  marine. 

The  right  to  demand  half  pay  and  to 
quit  a  ship  in  a  safe  port,  equalizes,  in 
so  far  as  wages  are  concerned,  the  cost 
of  operation  between  American  and  for- 
eign vessels,  and  places  our  merchant 
marine  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of 
the  most  powerful  maritime  nations  of 
the  world.  Seamen  hired  in  foreign 
ports  at  the  lower  level  of  life  and 
wages  will,  when  that  foreign  vessel  un- 
loads its  cargo  in  an  American  port, 
quickly  learn  that  the  American  standard 
of  wages  more  than  doubles  that  of  the 
foreign  port  from  which  they  shipped, 
and  will  avail  themselves  of  the  right  to 
demand  half  pay  and  quit  the  vessel. 
unless  re-hired  at  the.  American  wage 
rate.  This  provision  is  certain  to  raise 
to  the  American  level  the  wages  of  the 
crew  of  every  foreign  vessel  taking  on 
a  cargo  in  an  American  port. 

The  ship-owners  and  the  ship-owners' 
press  have  sought  to  alarm  the  public 
with  the  statement  that  any  increase  in 
the  wages  of  seamen  would  inevitably 
result  in  increased  ocean  freight  rates 
to  he  paid  by  the  public. 
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THE  APPOINTMENT  BUREAU  of  the 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
-'04  Boylsti>n  Street.  Boston,  Mass.,  wishes 
to  know  of  opportunities  in  Social  Service 
affording  living  expenses,  for  college  grad- 
uates (1015>  who  havf  majored  in  Eco- 
nomics and  SociohiBy,  Imt  li,ii-r  had  little 
lidd  work. 
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Some  auesdons  of  principle  in  the  tariff  problem  are  connderecl  by  an 
acknowleclged  authority  on  the  American  tariff.  The  discussion  of  such 
phases  as  me  relation  of  duties,  imports,  and  prices,  protection  to  young 
industriei^  and  comparative  cost,  is  followed  by  an  examination  of 
industries  whose  history  and  present  condition  illustrate  these  principles, 
the  sugar,  iron,  steel,  and  textile  manufactures — cotton,  woolen,  and  silk. 
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«M>.    Ckdh.    230pa9u,    $1.25 

Ckauce^*a  ckie^  poetical  %vrittnv«  are  studied  •• 
works  of  art  and  interpreCadona  ol  human  nature. 
"Tlte  Man  and  hia  Times"  is  a  chapter  devoted 
to  the  social  and  literaipr  characteristics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  their  mfluence  upon  the  poet, 
who  is  their  most  significant  representative. 
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1 2 mo.    Cloth.   32lpatu,    $2.50 

Contains  a  chapter  on  the  relation  be6ween  art 
and  allesorical  literature,  also  short  summaries 
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Middle  Aces  and  evidence  of  ^eir  dependence 
on  France  rather  than  Italy  for  devdopment. 
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An  attempt  to  define  die  principles  of  human 
conflict  and  aodal  justice  fft»m  the  point  of  view 
of  economic  competition— with  reference  to  ex- 
ternal facts  rsdier  than  to  internal  criterions  such 
as  "sentimental  morality"  which  has  hitherto 
influenced  thought. 
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The  fallacy  of  this  statement  liei  j 
the  fact  that  it  assumes  the  prcse 
freight  rate  to  be  a  reasonable  ch^:, 
for  the  service.  It  is  nothing  of  the  k.  > 
The  present  ocean  freight  rate  is  at- 
lutely  controlled  by  80  agreements  cc\ct 
ing  all  the  steamship  lines  which  woxc 
if  independently  operated,  in  any  wa}  *: 
feet  competition.  These  agreements  rt 
gardless  of  the  cost  of  operation,  fix  rhi 
freight  rates  at  the  highest  sum  whici 
can  be  collected  without  shutticf  A 
transportation  altogether.  In  ouc 
words,  they  charge  every  farthing  Ou 
the  traffic  can  possibly  bear.  If  tbr 
ships  were  operated  by  slave  labor,  tk 
rates  would  be  equally  high. 

If  this  law  compels  them  to  inaeai 
as  I  believe  it  will,  the  foreign  rate  < 
wages,  from  25  to  50  per  cent  tb 
equalizing  the  American  wage  rate, 
will  be  impossible  for  them  to  add  aa] 
thing  to  the  freight  charge  alrtai 
made.  The  reason  for  this  is  ohriog 
Before  the  European  war,  they  « 
charging  a  top-notch  rate  above  wfaii 
it  was  impossible  to  go  in  a  time  i 
peace  without  throwing  the  products  i 
tended  for  foreign  shipment  back  o^ 
the  domestic  market,  because  the  fre^ 
rate  would  not  admit  of  its  being  shi^ 
abroad.  Since  the  European  war  I 
gan,  this  shipping  combination  has  be 
able  to  increase  the  freight  rate,  soij 
because  of  the  desperate  need  in  Eoia 
of  the  products  of  the  American  fai 
and  factory. 

Within  four  days  after  the  Presidi 
signed  the  seamen's  bill,  the  masters 
the  sea  were  beginning  to  threatcii  d 
vengeance.  .  .  .  The  Pacific  Mail  \ 
the  Dollar  Line  to  the  Orient,  will,  i 
announced,  sail  under  the  Chinese  1 
This  law  was  made  for  just  socb  j 
t riots  as  the  owners  of  the  Pacific  m 
and  the  Dollar  Line.  With  the  Aa 
ican  flag  at  the  masthead,  they  now  i 
their  vessels  with  underpaid,  imda 
Chinese,  for  whom  the  owners  hare  i 
placed  American  seamen. 

Under  the  new  law,  however.  «1 
they  enter  an  American  port  ^ 
though  they  fly  the  Chinese  fl^j 
will  become  amenable  to  the  act  fl 
John  Chinaman  sailors  will  sooc  'fl 
that  they  can  demand  their  half-pi?  1 
the  right  to  quit  unless  paid  the  d 
wage  when  they  sail  out  of  any  port  o^ 
ican  port.  They  will  receive  the  Hf 
wage  when  they  sail  out  of  any  pott  c* 
United  States,  no  matter  where  thet 
registered,  no  matter  what  flag  tbe* 
The  American  sailor  in  his  iK-»| 
had  been  forgotten  for  gcneratioc> 
last  his  appeal  has  been  heard,  -t 
reserved  for  President  Wilson  tc 
prove  a  measure,  in  the  ci^ 
hours  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  v 
blots  out  the  last  vestige  of  ^ 
under  the  American  flag.  The  seaS 
bill  is  the  second  proclamation  of  i 
dom.  The  fourth  of  March,  nincj 
fifteen,  is  the  sailor's  Emancipatirr 
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ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  PARADE  IN  TIENTSIN 

Led  by  ■  brat*  band,  lix  hundred  ChJnete  •tudenU  macched  through  the  street*  oE  Tientnn  on  February  6,  a 
and  burner*  whote  inacriptions  told  facta  about  luberculoaia.  At  important  ■treel  comers  atudenti  mounted  boxe*. 
•ddrened  the  crowds  and  distributed  "tuberculosis  calendar!."  This  ia  one  feK^Qle-nf  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign 
promoted  by  the  social  service  comraitlee  o!  the  Tientsin  Y,  M.  C.  A.,  of  w^h  R.lU.U'iEKsnky  is  secretary. 
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IVar,  Health  and  Labor 

FNR.  Alice  Hamilton  of  Hull  House — scientist,  physician,  labor 
^^  expert— has  gone  with  Miss  Adclams  to  the  peace  meetings 
at  the  Hague.  Thence  she  will  go  to  England.  She  will  see  Dr. 
Osier  in  his  war  hospital  work  at  Oxford.  She  will  visit  the  in- 
dustrial towns.  She  will  write  for  early  issues  of  The  Survey 
articles  on: 

War,  Prostitution  and  Venereal  Disease; 

Prisoners*  Detention  Camps  in  Elngland ; 

Hospital  Systems,  Surgical  and  Medical  Advance ; 

The  Eltfects  of  Regular  Outdoor  Life  on  Enlisted  Work- 
ingmen ; 

War  and  Liquor  and  Health. 


rA€  GIST  o/  IT- 

'plIAT  child  labor  is  bad  for  business  a- 
well  as  for  children  has  been  acknov. 
edged  and  confessed  by  manufacturers  in  li 
linois  and  Michigan.  Not  only  that-nk 
have  joined  hands  with  the  child  labor  u 
formers  in  working  for  a  law  to  keep  chii 
dren  in  school  and  out  of  dead-end  trade* 
Page  129. 

y  ISITORS  to  Hampton's  anniversar}'  ss* 
,  the  institute  graduating  farmers,  nit 
chanics,  dressmakers,  homekeepers,  teact 
ers,  all  with  a  big  will  to  help  their  Mh%, 
while  a  few  miles  off  a  powder  mill  vk< 
working  double  shift  to  keep  up  \^^tf 
Europe  s  orders.    Page  131. 

f)R.  JACOBI  is  85  years  old  and  his  bin 

day  party  was  a  notable  occasion.  Pa*- 
147. 

pULLMAN  porters,  railway  telegrapbr: 
Illinois  Central  shop  men,  sto^*ani* 
hands  and  the  employers  of  all  of  them  ba'i 
their  innings  at  the  Chicago  hearing  of  th 
Industrial  Relations  Commission.   Page  13: 

^RT  and  agriculture  are  linked  in  th- 
work  of  the  Minnesota  State  Art  Coo- 
mission.  Its  model  farmhouse,  model  villas 
house  and  model  farmyard  are  not  onl- 
good-looking  but  comfortable  and  practica 
Page  138. 

CLEVELAND  is  attempting   to  measur* 
the  size  of  tenement  back  yards  by  son- 
light,  in  its  new  housing  code  which  takt- 
a  short  st?ep  forward.     Page  139. 

INDIANA'S  new  farm  colony    for  nrisdi 
meanants   hits  straight   at  the  weaken* 
spot  in  American  prison  systems — the  cocf 
ty  jail.    The  men  are  putting  up  the  baiV 
ings  themselves.     Page  135 

H^ECENT  reports  of  the  New  HampshL-^ 
Children's  Commission  and  the  Chicaf  \ 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  pile  up  ii-' 
ther  evidence  of  the  menace  of  fc«blcxnmi 
ness  which  spawns  almost  withoat  hj= 
drance  in  every  part  of  the  couiitr>'.  Pifl 
136.  I 

pRESSLTRE  of  public  opinion  kept  'M 
New  York  Legislature  from  wreak^ 
its  will  on  the  codes  which  protect  workd 
and  tenement  dwellers.  But  some  reactxd 
ary  bills  still  await  Governor  Whitm 
veto.    Page  142. 

TEMPERANCE  talk  tied  up  the  M. 
sota  Legislature,  but  it  managed  to 
the  first  step  toward  a  women's  rcf 
tory  and  stiffened  up  some  of  the 
of  its  labor  law.    Page  145. 

JOWA'S  Legislature  failed  to  carry  oat , 
proposed  program  for  the  prolcctioa 
children,  but  it  passed  a  law  which 
it   to   the    front   rank    in   preventing 
labor.     Page  145. 

T^E  Utah  session  was    conspicuous 
what  it  failed  to  accomplish.    "^ 

gUT  North  Dakota  made  some  real 
capital      punishment      was      b« 
mothers'  pensions  provided  for,  and 
tion   established    for    maternity    ho' 
children's  homes  and  nurses.    Page  144^' 
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A  CC9DBNT  PREVENTION  AT  A 
\    COLLEGE  PLANT 

For    yeaks   Harvard  University 
IS  biriven  lo  safeguard  life  and  proper- 

against  fire.  It  has  applied  advanced 
{ineering  knowledge  to  the  construe - 
>Ti  and  equipment  of  its  new  buildings 
d  lias  exercised  unusual  care  in  the 
oration  of  its  property.  The  result 
s  been  a  remarkably  good  fire  record, 
ll  has  been  one  of  a  few  educational 
ilituttons  to  make  use  of  automatic 
Tinklers  in  protecting  some  of  its  par- 
ularly  important  buildings,  chief 
ong  them  the  University  Museum,  the 
5  of  which  would  be  a  great  calamity, 
ieeently  Harvard  has  taken  a  fur- 
rr  itep  forward  in  adopting  accident 

vention,  or  safety  first  as  it  is  com- 
nly  termed.  The  president  and  fel- 
's  have  decided  so  to  safeguard  the 
Idings,  grounds,  equipment  and  op- 
tion that  the  possibility  of  injury  to 
ilie,  faculty,  students,  and  employes 
1  be  reduced  lo  a  minimum. 
Tie  primary  reasons  for  doing  this 
■e  a  recognition  of  the  humanitarian 
ponsibilities  of  the  college,  a  desire 
Eive  its  students  a  definite  example 
the  importance  of  accident  preven- 
1  and  a  wish  to  set  an  example  to 
cational  institutions  in  general, 
lie  college  called  upon  its  consulting 
ineers,  the  Independence  Inspection 
■eau,  for  a  report,  which  has  proved 
i*thing  of  a  revelation.  The  report 
ws  that  an  educational  institution,  at 
t  glance  supposedly  free  from  acci- 
it  hazards,  contains  practically  all  of 

ilmgera  to  which  men  in  the  aver- 

■  industrial  plant  are  exposed.  For 
""Ple,  recommendations  were  made 
taining  to  boiler  plants  with  coal 
idling  machinery,  engines,  compress- 

■  ^tiamos,  and  switchboards;  heat- 
'•  ^  ventilating^  engines  and  fans; 
<l>ine  and  woodworking  shops;  ele- 
ors  ind  dumb-waiters;  mechanical 
I'Pment  in  kitchens;  laundries  with 
'''*"p  centrifugal  wringers,  and 
"R'w;  printing:  and  paper-cutting  ma- 
nery;  laboratories,  and  so  on  through- 
.  tht  lAiolt  college. 

■enerallj  speaking,  educational  insti- 
ons  hare  been  slower  to  take  up  ac- 
nf   prerention    than   have  industrial 


plants.  The  need  as  measured  by  the 
danger  has  been  less,  but  colleges  and 
universities  arc  expected  to  lead  rather 
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In  this  case  A  stands  for  alcohol. 
Lantern  slides  rented  bj-  the  Poster 
Campaign  Committee,  Cambridge. 
Mass.  During  a  single  week  in  April 
the  full  set  of  35  slides  was  shown 
in  places  as  widely  separated  as 
Souihampion.  N.  Y.,  Minonk,  111.. 
Madison.  Wis.,  and  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


MPLOYBRS    CAMPAIGNING 
AGAINST  CHILD  LABOR 

"The  time  between  14  and  16 
could  be  much  better  used  in  obtaining 
a  good  preparatory  education  than  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  a  business  office 
in  a  busy  firm  where  education  must  be 
a  secondary  consideration." 

This  is  not  a  statement  from  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee.  It  is  the 
advice  of  an  Illinois  manufacturer  to 
the  committee  on  industrial  afTairs  of 
the  Illinois  house  in  regard  to  the 
Shurtleff  bill  to  raise  the  age  limit  for 
the  employment  of  children  during  school 
time  from  14  to  16.  It  expresses  the  po- 
sition of  the  manufacturers  in  both  Il- 
linois and  Michigan  who  are  pushing 
bills  this  year  to  assure  the  child  an 
education  even  after  he  attains  the  magic 
age  of  14  when  in  most  states  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  potential  wage-earner  rather 
than  a  school  pupil. 

The  Shurtleff  bill  in  Illinois  has  had 
its  vicissitudes.  It  was  reported  as  "put 
to  sleep";  it  was  considered  and  recon- 
sidered by  a  subcommittee  that  went  so 
far  as  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
child  employment  before  making  any  re- 
l)ort;  it  was  amended,  by  way  of  com- 
promise with  the  opposition,  and  finally, 
on  April  28,  after  almost  two  months  of 
hearings,  it  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  house  as  amended.  But  throughout 
the  hearings  the  testimony  has  been  of 
unusual  interest. 

The  original  bill  fixed  the  age  limit 
for  child  employment  at  16  but  provided 
for  vacation  permits  for  children  over 
14.  As  amended  these  special  permits 
may  be  granted  not  only  during  vaca- 
tions but  for  work  outside  of  school 
hours  during  the  school  term.  The  su- 
perintendent of  education  may  revoke 
such  a  permit  if  the  child's  school  work 
is  unsatisfactory.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides for  employment  certificates  for  all 
children  under  18,  extends  the  8-hour 
day  law  to  apply  to  girls  under  18, 
raises  the  age  limit  for  night  messengers 
to  21,  and  requires  children  under  18  to 
submit  to  physical  examination  by  the 
State  Factory  Inspection  Department 
which  may  revoke  the  certificate  of  a 
child  who  proves  physically  unfit. 

Naturally  such  a  bill  met  strong  op- 
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position.  A  Peoria  department  store 
owner  said,  "The  bill,  if  it  passes  will 
develop  a  first-class  bunch  of  loafers." 
Other  merchants  claimed  their  business 
would  be  ruined  by  any  such  law.  One 
man  said  he  could  not  hire  errand-boys 
over  16  because  at  that  age  children 
sought  more  skilled  employment.  The 
old  plea  that  the  restriction  of  children's 
labor  works  hardship  on  poor  families 
cropped  up  frequently  during  the  hear- 
ings and  finally  resulted  in  the  amend- 
ment to  allow  children  over  14  to  work 
outside  of  school  hours. 

The  testimony  for  the  bill,  however, 
was  much  more  striking  than  that 
against.  A  mother  who  had  worked  19 
hours  a  day  to  keep  her  three  children 
in  school  came  to  the  hearings  to  say, 
"The  child's  place  is  in  school  and  on  the 
playground."  An  Alton  laundry  owner 
favored  the  flat  16-year  limit  with  no 
special  permits  because  he  believes  chil- 
dren should  be  in  school  until  they  are 
16  and  ought  not  to  work  and  go  to 
school  at  the  same  time.  He  said  he  op- 
posed, on  the  same  ground,  continuation 
schools  that  allowed  a  child  to  work  40 
or  50  hours  a  week  and  then  go  to  school 
5  or  6  hours  more. 

Several  manufacturers  write  to  the 
committee  urging  the  bill  and,  according 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  Nejvs.  they  all 
stated  that  "the  highest  business  effi- 
ciency demands  the  elimination  of  chil- 
dren under  16  years  old  from  industrial 
pursuits." 

It  is  this  testimony  of  manufacturers 
that  has  made  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
child  labor  campaigns  unique  this  year. 
Before  this  the  child  labor  committees 
have  done  most  of  the  claiming  that  Ihe 
child  under  16  is  not  an  industrial  asset. 
Now  the  manufacturers  on  their  own 
initiative  are  making  the  same  claim. 
Indeed  in  Michigan,  where  the  liill  to 
raise  the  age  limit  for  all  child  employ- 
ment to  15  is  backed  by  the  Employers' 
Association  of  Detroit,  that  association 
asked  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  testimony  as  to  the  economy 
of  eliminating  the  yoiuig  child  from  in- 
dustry. 

The  Michigan  bill  has  already  passed 
the  house  and  appears  to  have  a  good 
chance  in  the  senate.  The  Illinois  bill 
is  backed  by  such  organizations  as  the 
Slate  Federation  of  Labor,  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
Consumers'  League  of  Illinois  besides 
the  Illinois  and  National  Child  Labor 
Committee?;,  and  will  probably  pass  the 
hiiuse  at  least. 

But  whether  these  two  bills  become 
laws  or  not,  the  fight  for  them  will  have 
been  worth  while.  It  has  placed  the 
child  over  14  in  a  new  light  in  Michi- 
gan and  Illinois ;  it  has  given  promise  of 
developing  into  a  really  popular  demand 
for  the  extension  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  all  children  until  they  are  16 
at  least,  and  it  has  marked  a  distinct  ad 
vance  in  our  national  attitude  toward  the 
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On  Mav  8.  Lillian  Rest,  the 
new  home  for  convalescents  at  Valen- 
cia, Pa.,  will  be  opened  by  the  Kings- 
ley  House  Association  of  Pittsburgh. 
George  H.  .Hodges  who  twenty-one 
years  ago  founded  Kingsley  House,  will 
be  the  leading  speaker. 

Lillian  Rest  will  stand  midway  be- 
tween hospital  and  home,  receiving 
women  and  children  who  do  not  any 
longer  need  hospital  care  but  are  not 
yet  able  physically  to  take  up  the  routine 
of  home  life.  Some  details  of  the  ad- 
ministrative policy  are.  it  is  believed, 
new.  In  each  hospital,  a  "reference  doc- 
tor" is  appointed,  without  whose  cer- 
tificate no  patient  will  be  admitted  to 
the  home.  This  will  protect  the  home 
from  being  simply  a  dumping-ground 
for  patients  whom  hospitals  cannot 
longer  keep  and  for  whom  there  seems 
no  other  place. 

Danger  of  infection  will  be  kept  at  a 
minimum  by  forbidding  many  visitors. 
Children  will  not  be  admitted  as  visitors, 
and  adidts  will  be  gowned  in  a  special 
apron. 

Clothing  will  be  furnished  the  pa- 
tient.s,  and  sufficiently  large  numbers  of 
colors  and  shades  are  profided  in  simple 
material,  that  preferences  and  complex- 
ions may  be  duly  considered. 

The  "occupation  cure"  will  be  con- 
tinued at  Lillian  Rest  with  the  practical 
aim  of  preparing  women  to  he  self-sup- 
porting when  thcv  go  back  to  the  citv. 
if  they  are  not  already  so.  Work  on 
looms,  expert  darning  and  sewing,  such 
as  making-over  work :  also  manicuring. 
and  the  like,  will  be  taught.  Entertain- 
ment indoors  and  out  hoUls  an  important 
place  in  the  program. 

In  architectural  plan  .md  equipment. 
Lillian  Rc^t  is  prepared  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present.  The  most 
modern  of  kitchen  and  laundry  appli- 
ances are  already  placed,  and  the  ground 
plan  and  equipment  allow  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  home. 

The  foundation  principle  of  Lillian 
Rest  is  that  convalescence  is  not  com- 
plete when  the  patient  is  well.  Not  until 
a  stronger   life   nn   higher  ground  and   n 


fuller  usefulness  and  richer  eojoyr.v.  | 
are  ensured  to  every  patient  will  ■'i| 
home  have  fulfilled  its  intention.  . 
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NTRRESTiNG  social  use  oi 
power  to  grant  or  refuse  n 


quisitions  for  persons  accused  of  cncJ 

in  Mis«--I 


tly  come  to  light  in  ' 
l-'lying  in  the  face  of  the  common  prao 
tice  of  granting  all  requisitions  frw 
governors  of  other  states,  Goverw 
Elliott  W.  Major  of  Missouri  per?.(nu 
ly  investigates  the  facts  back  of  cvn 
requisition  and  acts  for  the  human  t 
terests  of  the  accused  or  his  famili 

Many  of  these  requisitions  are  'J 
men  involved  in  domestic  relations  c;.« 
In  such  cases  if  the  man  is  establi^M 
in  Missouri  and  has  work.  GovenJ 
Major  virtually  puts  the  man  on  pij 
ballon  by  suspending  action  on  the  n 
quisition  and  requiring  him  to  fonni 
through  the  governor's  oflSce  a  ceni 
amount  of  his  earnings  each  oionlh  I 
his  family.  The  governor  holds  over  fl 
man's  head  his  power  to  sigii  the  re^ 
sition  and  return  him  to  the  other  sa 
for  trial  at  any  time.  .-\  iMxistdenI 
number  of  such  cases  are  now  ir.  "I 
hands  of  Governor  Major.  I 

NEW  SOCIETY  TO  STL^ 
EMPLOYMENT  j 

The  EMPLovi.sii  oi"  i.h'iu-*J 
of  persons  yearly  to  fill  hundreds  oi  j 
sitions.  the  misemployment  of  child 
and  adults,  underemployment  and  aw 
ployment  are  some  of  the  wastes  in 
dustry  that  have  led  to  the  formation 
a  Society  for  the  Study  of  Emploj"^ 
Problems  in  New  York  city.  j 

The  society  was  launched  last  -i 
with  an  Initial  membership  of  fort*  i 
ployers  or  employing  concerns.  \eii 
the  charter  members  are  R,  H.  Mic 
Company,  New  York  Edison  Comfj 
Western  Electric  Company.  Amen 
Telephone  Company,  New  York  T 
phone  Company,  Champlain  Silk  M 
Williams  Printing  Company.  Inip 
lional  Correspondence  Schools  anii 
luterborough  Rapid  Transit  Compar 

'^'-  society  is  one  of  the  pemui 
*"  "tt*^  .■,-  : 


"  of  the  Mayor's  Commi 


[Common  Welfare 
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luployment.  For  three  months  the  sub- 
ommittec  on  Vocational  Help  to  Minors 
as  been  working  in  co-operation  with 
lever  Bloomfield,  director  of  the  Voca- 
ion  Bureau  of  Boston,  on  the  plan  of 
le  organization.  Mr.  Bloomfield  was 
istrumental  in  creating  a  similar  or- 
anization  in  Boston  three  years  ago. 
he  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
ive  worked  with  Mr.  Bloomfield  are 
illian  D.  Wald,  Henry  Bruere,  city 
lamberlain.    Irene   Lewisohn,   Prof.    S. 

r)ug-gan,  Mar>-  Snow,  and  Mrs.  Max 
orgenthau,  Jr. 
The   purpose  of  the  society  is  stated 

the  constitution  to  be  "co-operative 
Lidv  and  experiment  in  the  field  of  em- 
oyraent  for  the  benefit  of  employers 
id  employes."  As  a  result  of  its  in- 
liries  the  committee  came  to  feel  the 
ed  of  a  closer  attention  on  the  part  of 
rge  industries  to  their  employment  de- 
rtments.  The  large  "turnover"  of  the 
)rkin^  force,  especially  the  juvenile 
rt  of  it,  indicated  an  unnecessary 
iste  to  both  employer  and  employe, 
d  complicated  the  evils  of  unemploy- 
jnt  >vhich  the  mayor's  committee  was 
ecially  designed  to  correct. 
Progressive  employers  have  been 
Tire  of  this  situation  for  a  long  time 
d  have  sought  to  eliminate  waste  and 
ifficiency  from  their  employing  de- 
rtments.  One  purpose  of  the  new  so- 
!ty  will  be  to  enable  those  who  do  the 
ing  to  compare  notes  and  exchange 
periences.  As  yet  the  employing  de- 
rtment  in  business  has  been  slow  to 
pond  to  the  social  thinking  of  the 
I'.  The  new  society  hopes  to  aid  in 
nging  about  a  professionalization  in 
5  type  of  service. 

Vs  an  aid  to  such  professionalization 
:  Tuck  School  of  Finance  at  Dart- 
uth  College  announces  that  it  will 
«  next  fall  the  first  course  in  train- 
'  employment  executives.  This  course 
undertaken  in  a  belief  that  industry 
St  be  ready  and  willing  to  study  its 
n  internal  organization  in  order  to 
p  «iolve  such  problems  as  intermittent 
rk.  promotion,  and  fair  dealing. 
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BTROIT'S   BIG   RBCRBATION 
BUDGET 


If  the  Board  of  Estimate  in 
troit  allows  the  Recreation  Commis- 
n  the  $270,000  appropriation  for  the 
■sent  year  which  has  been  passed  by 
?  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  commission 
n  be  in  a  position  to  start  the  most 
cctjvc  public  recreation  work  Detroit 
A  ever  seen. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  bud- 
t  is  that  it  is  strong  where  recreation 
dijets  are  often  weak,  namely,  on 
kdership.  It  allows  something  over 
0.000  for  salaries  to  make  effective 
c  of  the  property  which  the  city  al- 
xily  owns  or  can  lease. 
P'rora  bond  funds  $100,000  has  been  al- 
i  cd  for  the  purchase  of  new  property 
f    the  balance  of  the  budget  goes  for 


the   necessary    supplies   and   equipment. 

The  Detroit  Recreation  Commission 
was  made  a  fixed  part  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment by  charter  amendment  approved 
by  popular  vote  last  fall.  The  first  com- 
mission under  the  amendment  was  ap- 
pointed last  December.  In  January  this 
commission  chose  as  superintendent  of 
recreation  a  Detroit  social  worker,  Ira 
W.  Jayne,  whose  first  work  has  been 
the  mapping  out  of  a  budget  for  funds 
to  become  available  in  July. 

The  Detroit  commission  is  unique  in 
that  it  centralizes  supervision  of  all  rec- 
reation activities  in  the  hands  of  one 
board,  whether  the  activities  are  carried 
on  in  school  or  park  property.  The 
school  board  and  park  commissioner  re- 
tain veto  power  over  any  activities 
which  may  interfere  with  their  regular 
duties.  This  clears  up  the  legal  diffi- 
culty which  last  year  made  it  impossible 


to  get  adequate  expenditures  of  school 
funds  for  social  centers. 

The  commission  also  has  the  power 
to  inspect  all  forms  of  commercial  recre- 
ation which  are  licensed  by  the  city,  as 
to  the  wholesome  character  of  the  recre- 
ation furnished,  just  as  the  Fire.  Build- 
ing and  Lighting  Commissions  inspect 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  buildings  used. 

This  most  powerful  Recreation  Com- 
mission in  the  country  was  created 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  a 
committee  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce. The  committee  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Playgrotind  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  in  reckoning  the 
city's  recreation  needs  and  in  outlining 
the  method  best  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions in  order  to  meet  the  needs  found. 
The  committee  then  secured  the  passage 
of  the  necessary  charter  amendment  re- 
ferred to  above. 
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OWDER  MILLS  AND  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
OLD  DOMINION-By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


Anniversary  week  at  Hampton 
is  first  of  all  strong  in  its  appeal  to  the 
senses — red  buds  tarnishing  the  green 
campus  on  water  front;  great  loaves  of 
cornbread  big  as  a  checkerboard  and 
thick  as  a  plank;  rows  of  singers  reach- 
ing the  final  cadence  of  that  groping 
melody  which  suggested  to  Frederick 
Douglas  the  idea  of  escaping  from  slav- 
ery. 

But  sights,  and  whiffs,  and  sounds  are, 
of  course,  only  the  beginning.  This 
year,  for  example,  anniversary  week 
brought  out  stirring  gains  in  that  slow 
process  of  linking  the  forces  for  Negro 
education  with  the  community  life  of 
the  South.  For  the  first  time,  the  Choral 
Union,  an  organization  of  the  music 
clubs  and  church  choirs  of  the  village, 
joined  the  students  in  a  folk-lore  concert 
that  packed  the  large  gymnasium.  A 
marked  advance  in  local  recognition  was 
a  large  delegation  of  Norfolk  people — 
whites — who  attended  the  exercises  when 
ex-President  William  Howard  Taft — 
president  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute — presented  the 
candidates  with  diplomas  and  certificates 
in  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  bricklay- 
ing, business,  cabinet-making,  carpentry, 
machine  work,  printing,  shoemaking, 
steamfitting,  tailoring,  upholstering  and 
wheelwrighting. 

This  was  the  forty-seventh  annivers- 
ary for  Hampton,  and  the  twenty-fifth 
for  the  class  of  1890,  the  class  of  Robert 
R.  Moton,  who,  starting  into  active  work 
perhaps  fifteen  years  later  than  Booker 
T.  Washington,  and  staying  with  the 
parent  institution  itself  as  disciplinarian 
and  commandant  of  cadets,  is  each  year 
making  his  influence  felt  more  and  more 
as  one  of  the  strong  leaders  of  his  race. 
These  two  graduates  of  Hampton — 
Washington  and  Moton — have  ju^st  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  Louisiana  in  the  inter- 
ests  of   better    understanding    between 


whites  and  blacks,  talking  to  crowds 
reaching  into  the  thousands — the  first 
breaking-through  in  any  large  way  into 
that  state  of  those  constructive  forces 
for  which  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  are 
symbols. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  it  seemed,  where 
co-operation  has  been  gaining  such 
headway  over  racial  antipathy  and  re- 
prisal, visitors  could  forget  war  and  the 
works  of  war.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  case.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  three  days'  exer- 
cises. But  next  door  to  the  institute  is 
the  soldiers'  home,  where,  each  with  his 
crook-cane,  old  and  broken  men  in  blue, 
pace  the  gravel  walks  by  the  water. 
Not  far  distant,  the  German  cruiser 
which  had  brought  terror  to  the  South 
Atlantic,  swung  on  uncertain  chains; 
and  in  imagination,  you  could  spy  the 
British  boats  lying  off,  outside  the  har- 
bor limits, — waiting. 

On  the  steamer  going  up  the  James 
is  a  one-armed  veteran  from  Wisconsin 
who  had  been  in  Libby  prison  in  '63; 
and  at  each  landing — for  peanut  crops, 
one  side  the  stream,  they  tell  you ;  sweet 
potatoes,  the  other — are  groups  of  idling 
Negroes,  the  shadow  of  that  war  of  fifty 
years  ago  lying  less  in  their  dark  faces 
than  in  the  shiftless  inconsequence  of 
their  manner  of  life. 

Half  way  to  Richmond  there  is  more 
ado, — strapping  mule-teams,  .  whipped 
down  to  the  sheds ;  new  bungalows  show- 
ing on  the  hillsides;  provisions  and  im- 
plements disgorged  from  below  decks. 
And  the  meaning  of  it — a  powder  mill, 
which  they  tell  you  is  doubling  capacity, 
and  becoming  a  great  plant  overnight, 
a  bustling  hatchery  of  death  for  un- 
knowing men  half-way  round  the  world, 
basking  there  in  the  hot  April  sun  of  a 
region  which  itself  knew  all  the  bitter- 
ness cf  war  only  fifty  years  ago. 

So  it  is  well  to  turn  back   from  the 
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scars  of  old  strifes,  and  of  our  willing- 
ness to  batten  on  the  blood  and  need  of 
new,  and  give  heed  to  Hampton's  testi- 
mony as  to  racial  upbuilding  and  mutual 
regard,  things  which  had  their  origins 
amid  economic  conditions  and  social 
tempers  even  more  desperately  destruct- 
ive to  the  pursuits  of  peace  than  those 
which  are  likely  to  follow  the  settle- 
ment in  Europe. 

You  get  a  sense  of  the  human  leaven 
at  work— of  organization,  ambition, 
physical  prowess,  as  the  companies  oi 
young  rtien  swing  past  you  on  the 
campus,  their  features  like  those  on  the 
river  landings,  but  glowing  with  impulse. 
You  get  a  sense  of  it,  as  the  hundreds 
of  voices  lift  in  the  folk-songs  and  the 
anthems  which  not  only  express  the  sor- 
rows and  aspirations  of  a  people,  but 
are  being  recognized  as  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  musical  literature.  You 
make  matter  of  fact  acquaintance  with 
it  when  wheelwright,  and  dair3rman,  and 
blacksmith,  among  the  students,  handle 
their  tools  and  materials  on  the  plat- 
form, and  put  into  the  dull  effort  of 
forge  and  cowbam  that  instinct  for 
craftsmanship,  that  "hang"  of  why  and 
wherefore,  that  application  of  old  knacks 
of  the  trade  and  new  discoveries  of 
the  laboratory,  which  gives  the  man  a 
vocation  instead  of  a  job;  which  relates 
that  vocation  to  the  economic  progress 
of  his  people  and  the  up-building  of  his 
country. 

But  what  these  workshop  scenes  set 
forth  almost  in  tableau  was  put  forth 
in  epic  form  by  the  stories  of  idealism, 
and  self -investment  and  achievement 
told  by  graduates  who  came  to  the  anni- 
versary— such  young  women  as  Eliza- 
beth J.  Bender,  who  went  back  to  her 
people,  the  Black-feet,  as  a  government 
teacher,  to  wrestle  with  disease  and  ig- 
norance and  superstition,  and  to  or- 
ganize the  forces  for  advance;  such  men 
as  Thomas  J.  Edwards,  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  Negro  Boys'  Reforma- 
tory, at  Hanover,  Va.,  who  gave  up  one 
minute  to  a  year  of  his  personal  ex- 
periences, and  who  for  irrepressible  op- 
timism and  ability  to  turn  every  stroke 
of  fortune  to  account  for  himself  and 
others,  had  a  story  reminiscent  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  tales  of  Franklin  and 
Dick  Whittington. 

For  the  stories  told  were  not  merely 
those  of  individual  advance,  but  of  com- 
munity effort  toward  sanitation,  toward 
better  crops, — yes,  toward  more  of  the 
joy  of  life.  And  stories  which  held 
proof  of  that  loosening  of  energies  for 
both  which  comes  when  the  distrusts  and 
animosities  of  people  give  way  before 
a  new  spirit  of  unity. 

There  were  answering  chords  in  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  people  these  Hamp- 
ton anniversaries  bring  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  A  Boer  leader 
"•f    the    student     movement    in      South 

^rica — which  finds  those  gains  in 
':ual   understanding  of    the    last   ten 


years  threatened  by  the  stress  of  war 
and  race  feeling  in  Europe ;  medical  mis- 
sionaries from  China,  where  the  new  re- 
public is  threatened  by  that  same  con- 
flict of  the  West  before  it  has  hardly 
begun  to  release  the  energies  of  its  half- 
dormant  millions;  the  teacher  of  the 
"cracker"  boys  and  girls  of  Georgia, 
who  has  shown  the  latent  resources  of 
the  poor  whites,  undeveloped  before 
the  war,  during  reconstruction,  or  since. 

Everywhere  are  outcroppings  of 
human  brotherhood,  allaying  of  fears 
and  prejudice  before  the  forces  of  edu- 
cation, beginnings  of  a  new  social  states- 
manship, putting  the  craftsmanship  of 
the  world  and  the  gains  of  science  at 
the  service  of  awakening  peoples,  whe- 
ther grandchildren  of  slaves  or  descend- 
ants of  dispossessed  natives,  backward 
country-folk  of  our  own  mountains,  or 
Boers,  or  Britons,  or  Chinese. 

And  then  the  war:  as  a  challenge  to 
this  sort  of  process,  to  the  Hampton 
ideal,  if  you  will,  as  it  has  slowly  taken 
root  at  the  very  mouth  of  a  river  which 
has  unfolded  a  tragic  history  not  of  so- 
cial construction,  but  of  human  exploi- 
tation— of  Indians  by  whites;  of  prison- 
ers and  the  scourings  of  London,  sought 
as  cheap  labor;  of  slaves  to  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  a  master- 
people.  It  took  a  war  which  rent  a  na- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  that  process.  In 
the  fifty  years  since,  a  new  policy  of  so- 
cial up-building  has  slowly,  against  odds, 
found  headway. 

It  is  a  lesson  which  we  have  only  part- 
ly learned,  which  Europe  has  yet  to 
learn  if  what  we  hear  is  true:  that 
neither  London,  nor  Berlin,  nor  Paris, 


nor  Petrograd,  is  the  real  objective  of 
the  armies;  but  far-away  parts  of  the 
world,  with  concessions,  and  natural 
wealth  and  exploitable  peoples.  War  is 
the  servant  of  such  a  policy;  the  voca- 
tional school,  an  implement  of  the  other. 
Fortress  Monroe  and  Hampton  may  be 
regarded  as  their  symbols.  The  broken 
men,  with  blue  coats  and  crook-canes : 
and  the  class  of  1890,  returning  on  anni- 
versary week  to  tell  of  the  slow  upward 
thrust  of  individual  lives  as  part  of  a 
mighty  social  movement.  The  millions 
we  have  put  in  battleships  and  guns; 
the  thousands  we  have  put  in  Hamptons 
and  Tuskegces. 

So  the  contrasts  run  on:  the  piled 
dead  along  the  trenches  of  western 
Europe,  and  this  estimate  of  a  human 
life — a  folk  song,  words  and  music  writ- 
ten by  two  Negro  brothers  to  commemo- 
rate the  death  of  their  mother: 

SINCE  YOU  WENT  AWAY 

Seems  lak  to  me  de  stars  do  an  shine  so 

bright. 
Seems  lak  to  me  de  sun  done  los*  his 

light, 

Seems  lak  to  me  de  day's  jes  twice  as 

long, 
Seems  lak  to  me  de  bird's  forgot   his 

song. 
Since  you  went  away. 

Seems  lak  to  me,  I  jes^  can't  help  but 

sigh, 
Seems  lak  to  me,  a  tear  stays  in  my  eye. 
Seems  lak  to  me,  I  doan  know  zvhat  to 

do, 
Seems  lak  to  me  dat  ez/ry  thing  wants 

you. 
Since  you  went  away. 
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ULLMAN   PORTERS,   RAILROAD  SHOP   MEN  AND 
STOCKYARDS  HANDS— By  OTTO  McFEELY 


The  two  weeks*  hearings  of  the 
federal  Industrial  Relations  Commission 
in  Chicago,  April  5-16,  started  on  the 
day  before  the  local  mayoralty  election, 
and  the  first  day  therefore  attracted 
about  as  much  attention  as  a  chess 
tournament. 

John  R.  Commons,  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman  and  Harris  Weinstock  were 
not  present  at  any  of  the  sessions,  and 
S.  Thurston  Ballard  did  not  attend  all 
of  them.  R.  H.  Aishton,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  appointed  to  succeed  Frederick 
A.  Delano,  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  public  hearings  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  question  witnesses. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Pull- 
man Company,  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way, Armour  &  Company  and  the  West- 
ern Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  Com- 
panies do  not  pay  sufficient  wages  to 
masses  of  their  employes  to  sustain  them 
and  their  families  was  given  by  labor 
officials,  by  John  C.  Kennedy,  Socialist 
alderman-elect  of  Chicago,  and  by 
Frank  D.  Comerford,  attorney  for  the 
Illinois  Central  strikers. 


"Telegraphers  should  have  higher 
pay,"  said  Newcomb  Carlton,  president 
of  the  Western  Union  Company.  He 
did  not  say  why  they  are  not  paid  more, 
but  implied  that  the  company's  earn- 
ings are  not  now  sufficient  to  make  a 
wage  increase  possible.  He  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  the  company  has  discharged 
many  operators  because  they  joined  the 
union  and  also  that  the  company  main- 
tains "special  agents"  to  keep  it  inform- 
ed and  enable  it  to  discharge  .men  who 
enlist  in  the  Commercial  Telegrapher's 
Union. 

When  asked  about  these  special  agents 
(union  men  call  them  spotters  or  de- 
tectives), Mr.  Carlton  seemed  a  little 
hazy  as  to  who  controls  them,  and  add- 
ed, *T  do  not  like  those  fellows  and  d 
not  know  much  about  them." 

Mr.  Carlton  proposed  that  the  federal 
government  fix  the  hours  and  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  telegraphers'  work 
Commissioner  Garretson  asked  if  thi^ 
was  not  compulsory  arbitration  under 
another  name.  Mr.  Carlton  replied  that 
he  would  have  the  decisions  of  a  gov- 
ernment board  bind  the  company,  hut 
not  the  workers. 
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CYLVESTER  J.  KONENKAMP, 
^  president  of  the  Commercial  Tele- 
graphers* Union,  testified  that  men  are 
hounded  by  the  company  and  prevented 
horn  joining  the  union.  He  told  of  de- 
tectives who  followed  him,  entered  his 
room  at  a  Seattle  hotel  and  stole  the 
records  of  his  office  which  contained  the 
names  of  members.  These  union  men, 
he  said,  were  all  discharged. 

He  testified  that  telegraphers'  wages 
have  been  going  down  since  1870  and 
are  now  below  the  cost  of  living;  that 
the  schools  the  company  operates  en- 
ables them  to  get  labor  for  nothing  and 
many  work  for  less  than  $30  a  month. 
And  thirteen  hours  a  day.  He  charged 
the  spotters  are  paid  a  bonus  over  their 
regular  salaries  from  a  secret  "slush 
fund"  of  district  superintendents.  He 
asked  only  for  the  power  to  organize 
and  said  the  union  would  then  be  able 
to  enforce  collective  bargains  with  the 
companies. 

Operators  testified  to  being  discharged 
for  being  members  of  the  union,  of  be- 
ing blacklisted  and  driven  into  Canada 
in  search  of  work. 

For  half  a  day  Chairman  Walsh 
fenced  with  L.  S.  Hungerford,  general 
manager  of  the  Pullman  Company,  try- 
ing to  get  that  official  to  admit  without  a 
direct  question  that  the  company  de- 
pends upon  tips  to  pay  the  car  porters. 
Mr.  Hungerford  resorted  to  all  kinds  of 
evasions  to  keep  this  fact  out  of  the 
record,  but  finally  admitted  that  the  cus- 
om  of  tipping  makes  it  possible  to  get 
KWers  for  $27.50  a  month. 

The  rules  book  of  the  company,  sub- 
wttcd  to  Mr.  Hungerford  by  Mr. 
V^lsh,  contained  hundreds  of  impera- 
ive  duties  of  porters;  among  these 
■ere  the  application  of  all  known  scien- 
fc  sanitary  measures  in  handling  con- 
omptives  and  other  sick  people.  The 
Tectiveness  of  this  sanitation,  Mr. 
(ungcrford  admitted,  depends  upon  the 
>rters'  intellig'ence  and  devotion. 

Vcgro  porters  testified  that  they  make 
i  much  as  $80  a  month  in  tips, — "if 
e  have  good  people  on  the  car,"  said 
*  of  them.  Conductors  get  less  money 
an  porters,  according  to  the  testimony, 
onductors*  wagres  are  from  $70  to 
100  a  month,  the  highest  wage  being 
»*'d  only  to  men  on  special  and  private 
^^  trains.  These  men  do  not  usually 
et  tips.  Witnesses  ivho  had  served  as 
^ductors  said  they  could  not  live  on 
^  wages,  and  others,  still  in  the  sevv- 
P«.  *aid  they  could.  One  genius  said 
**  vjpported  a  family  and  saved  $300 
^  year  on  a  wage  of  $75  a  month. 

^^r  Hungerford  had  no  suggestions  to 
^*^fr  for  pacify ing"  unrest,  because  he 
la^  ^een  no  such  thing".  Hundreds  of 
"«^  ^^tt  for  the  jobs  he  has  to  give 
»nf.  'an4  he  said  he  could  mobilize  500 
»ortm  in  a  day  for  extra  duty,  and 
'ad  often  done  this. 

^nr^uctrial  unionism  and  its  power  and 


menace  were  discussed  for  hours  dur- 
ing the  hearing  on  the  Illinois  Central 
strike  which  began  four  years  ago  and 
has  never  been  called  off.  The  em- 
ployes' organization,  the  "system  federa- 
tion,'' included  all  shop  men  and  other 
workers  in  an  alliance  for  offensive  and 
defensive  purposes. 

President  Charles  H.  Markham  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  Julius  Kruttschnitt 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  said  they  had 
fought  the  System  Federation  because 
this  plan  of  organization  gave  the  wage- 
earners  power  to  control  the  railroads — 
an  immense  power  in  all  industry — and 
placed  the  railways  in  a  position  where 
they  would  be  involved  in  sympathetic 
strikes  in  industrial  plants. 

TpHE  fight  was  hard  and  bitter,  if  the 
evidence  is  correct,  and  involved 
murder,  suicide,  starvation,  breaking  up 
of  homes,  foreclosure  of  mortgages  and 
other  misery.  Nine  thousand  shop  men 
on  the  Illinois  Central  walked  out  and 
are  out  yet,  but  the  company  found  it 
possible  to  recruit  9,000  other  workers 
just  as  efficient,  according  to  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  as  were  the  strikers.  He  said  the 
fight  had  cost  the  company  millions  of 
dollars. 

Frank  D.  Comerford,  who  was  attor- 
ney for  the  strikers,  asserted  that  the 
company  hired  detectives  and  sluggers 
from  the  well-known  agencies  that  sup- 
ply private  guards.  He  said  low  wages 
devastate  society  and  he  charged  that 
the  Illinois  Central  does  not  pay  wages 
sufficient  to  keep  the  shopmen  and  their 
families.  Strikers  testified  that  they  re- 
ceived up  to  $60  a  month  in  the  shops 
and  that  the  deficit  in  their  family 
budgets  was  made  up  by  keeping  board- 
ers or  by  the  labor  of  children. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said  that  "thousands 
of  men  are  living  well  and  educating 
their  children  on  $60  a  month." 

An  odd  fact  in  this  investigation  was 
that  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  and  the  strikers' 
attorney,  Mr.  Comerford,  agree  on  a 
first  step  to  cure  the  evils.  Each  pro- 
posed and  urged  a  federal  bureau  that 
would  collect  and  publish  the  facts  in 
labor  difficulties  and  let  public  opinion 
decide  the  issue. 

John  C.  Kennedy  who  made  a  survey 
of  the  stockyards  district  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  testified.  He  was 
elected  on  April  6  to  the  City  Council 
of  Chicago  on  the  Socialist  ticket.  His 
investigation  was  made  in  1910-11  and 
he  said  he  spent  weeks  copying  from  the 
payroll  of  Armour  and  Company.  lie 
found  that  8,160  hands  were  employed: 
that  46.49  per  cent  of  them  received 
wages  of  $10  or  less  and  10.95  per  cent 
received  $4  or  less  per  week. 

During  the  years  between  1896  and 
1903  he  said  the  yards  were  unionized 
and  wages  steadily  increased,  but  the 
employers  won  the  strike  of  1904  and 
since  then  wages  have  gone  down.     He 


held  that  there  is  no  cure  for  this  ex- 
cept complete  unionization  of  the  em- 
ployes. He  testified  that  he  incorpor- 
ated this  recommendation  in  his  report 
but  that  it  was  cut  out  by  William  Scott 
Bond,  S.  J.  Lamed,  George  H.  Mead 
and  Charles  R.  Henderson,  after  this 
board  of  editors  had  submitted  the  re- 
port to  the  packers,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  partisan  statement. 

V|  R.  KENNEDY  maintained  that  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  act- 
ual life  and  the  pay  of  ^he  stockyards 
workers  is  made  up  by  charity,  public  and 
private,  by  child  and  mother  labor  and  by 
starvation  and  death.  In  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  in  the  greatest  Chicago  in- 
dustry (and  the  one  it  shows  off  on 
every  occasion),  charity  finds  its  most 
distressing  duties,  according  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  more  funerals  take  place 
"back  of  the  yards,"  he  said,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  city.  His  belief 
was  that  the  pension  system  and  wel- 
fare work  are  only  clubs  and  palliatives. 

When  J.  Ogden  Armour,  head  of  the 
greatest  packing  company,  testified 
Chairman  Walsh  was  absent  and  Mr. 
Armour  was  not  given  as  severe  a  ques- 
tioning as  other  millionaires  have  ex- 
perienced. He  said  that  unions  of  un- 
skilled workers  are  useless  and  danger- 
ous. "They  gain  power  and  don't 
know  how  to  use  it." 

"Can  a  man  live  and  raise  a  family  on 
$12  a  week?"  Commissioner  Garret- 
son  asked. 

"That  is  a  difficult  question,"  replied 
Mr.  Armour,  "and  I  think,  naturally, 
depends  entirely  .  upon  the  individual. 
What  is  ample  for  one  might  be  in- 
adequate for  another." 

He  said  he  would  like  to  pay  $20,  or 
even  $50  a  week  to  laborers,  if  he  could. 

Like  all  other  owners  and  managers 
of  great  industries  who  testified,  Mr. 
Armour  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  "his  door  is  always  open  to  the 
humblest  employe  who  could  come  at 
any  time  with  his  grievances."  But  like 
all  others  who  testified,  he  wants  this 
employe  to  come  as  an  individual  and 
not  supported  by  an  organization  of  his 
fellow  workers. 

The  next  public  hearing  of  the  com- 
mission will  be  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
for  two  weeks  beginning  May  4.  Basil 
M.  Manly,  director  of  research,  an- 
nounces that  the  subjects  would  be  the 
railway  telegraphers'  trouble  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  constab- 
ulary, the  Porto  Rican  strike  and  ex- 
clusion of  Asiatics,  with  a  whole  week- 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  labor  and  the 
law  to  air  the  charges  that  the  courts 
are  not  just  to  workers,  especially  to 
unionists  and  radicals. 

Beginning  in  May  the  commission 
plans  to  issue  weekly,  a  concrete  section 
of  its  report  in  convenient  form  for  the 
press  and  public. 


Little 

By  Florenci 


SVE'SK:  A  bare,  grey  room 
at  ni/jht.  A  thin  mother 
and  her  little  boif  arr 
viakUifi  artificial  flowers 
by  the  flame  of  a  fiim  oii 
lamp. 


THE    BOY 

My  mother,  1  lieard  a  song  today 
In  tiie  street,  before  the  whistle  blew. 
A  tali  man  saug,   "lu  the  month  of  May 
The  dearest  Ijopes  in  the  world  come  triie. 
T  turned  and  listened.    I  wasn't  late. 
The  faclorT,-  stood  but  a  block  away. 
I  heard  him  thrice  ere  I  got  it  straight. 
He  sang  these  words  of  tlie  mouth  of  May 
[He  crooiis.i 
Tome,  little  lads,  to  the  sunny  hill 

It  is  May,  sweet  May. 
Orink  of  the  crystal  brook  your  fill 
(^ome  away,  come  away! 
[lie  pau.^es  and  ,-7>caA>.] 
Mother,  is  the  hill  so  far  away  I 
Our  drinking  is  dark  in  the  mouth  of  Ma 


TUE  BOY  [Croons  ayain,] 
Haste,  little  brothers,  every  one 
To  the  breezy  air. 
Here  is  full  joy  under  the  sun 
Ever>-where '. 

[He  speaks,} 

He  sang  with  a  voice  so  kind  and  mild. 

I  am  a  little  brother,  too — 

THE  MOTHEB  [III  onyuish.^ 

Tt  is  true. 

THE  BOY 

And  then^ 
I'nder  dark  hills  a  mist  of  bloom — 

The  dogwood  sweet ! 
Come,  ye  little  ones,  here  i?   n»oNi 

At  Springtime's  feet! 
[!»r.-amily.] 


r>ms  bloom' 
self.} 
of  Mav! 
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BUILDING  "thb  fmson  without  walls" 

The  linistaing  touches  were  put  on  this  first  building  the  day  of 

the  first  heavy  snowfall. 


Indiana's  State  Farm  for  Misdemeanants 

Bjf  Amos  W.  Butler 

SECRKTAKY  BOARD  OP  STATE 
CHARITIES 

Wfay  shoold  not  a  violator  af  the 
Kate  law  be  a  prisoner  of  the  state? 
Why  is  it  not  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  care  for  those  who  commit  petty 
offenses  as  for  those  who  commit  great- 
er ones? 

As  it  now  is,  in  practically  all  our 
states,  the  petty  offenders  are  cared  for 
by  local  ofGcials,  and  in  most  of  the  com- 
monwealths without  much,  if  any,  su- 
pervision. To  Massachusetts,  perhaps, 
[:an  be  given  the  credit  for  leading  tne 
way  in  the  suggestion  that  the  minor 
prisons  be  placed  under  state  authority, 
to  other  states,  this  plan  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  nowhere  has  an)[  material 
progress  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  experience  of  the  United  King- 
Jom  since  1877  is  suggestive.  Three 
icts  passed  simultaneously  by  the  three 
dngdotns  placed  the  control  of  the  minor 
irisons  under  central  government.  The 
md  sought  was  a  uniform  system  of 
junishment,  the  repression  of  crime,  and 
^onomy  in  expense.  That  the  law  was 
effective  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
bllowing  statement  from  Sir  Evelyn 
luggles-Brise : 

"The  act  came  into  effect  on  April 

1 ,     1878,    113    local    prisons    being    so 

transferred.      Since    that    date,    their 

number  has  been  reduced  to  56.     At 

the   time   of  their  transfer,  the  local 

Erison  population  stood  at  21,030,  the 
ighest  known.  From  that  date  a  con- 
tinuous fall  was  recorded  until  1885, 
when  the  numbers  reached  slightly 
over  15,000.  After  a  series  of  flu;:- 
tuations  below  and  above  this  num- 
ber, the  population  stands  at  15,000  at 
the  present  time." 
In   'what     other     countries     has  there 

leen  such  a  great  decrease  in  the  num- 

»er  of  misdemeanants? 
Our     short-term     prisoners     are 


''They  become  educated  in  criminal 
ways. 
"They    degenerate   both    physically 

and  morally." 

A  similar  legend  would  apply  with 
more  or  less  force  to  the  jail  system  of 
all  the  United  States. 

Out  of  these  local  prisons  come  all 
the  prisoners  in  our  state  institutions. 
One  of  the  delegates  to  the  Internation- 
al Prison  Congress  in  Washington,  in 
1910,  spoke  in  admiration  of  the  re- 
formatory laws  of  some  of  our  states, 
but  added,  "It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  begun  at  the  wrong  endj  with  the 
felons  in  the  state  prison,  instead  of 
with  the  petty  oflender,  whose  numbers 
are  many  times  as  great,  in  the  local 
jails." 

Altogether,  the  local  jail  presents  the 
most  difficult  problem  to  solve.  Few 
people   are   interested   in   it.    fewer   still 


jreatest  prison  problem.  There  are 
nore  of  them.  We  give  less  thought  to 
[hem  and  do  less  for  them.  Our  county 
jail  system  is  a  survival  of  the  early 
days,  a  relic  from  the  past.  Considered 
in  the  light  of  modem  social  develop- 
ments it  is  an  obsolete  thing. 

A  placard  that  was  used  in  Indiana 
to  call  attention  to  the  county  jail  sys- 
tem, read  as  follows: 

"How  Prisoners  Live  and  Leam   in 
Indiana  County  Jails 
"Tbey  live  in  idleness  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer. 

"They   learn    vi« 
crirrtf- 


care.  No  one  goes  to  the  jail  except  on 
business  unless  he  is  committed,  and  yet 
perhaps  these  local  prisons  to  which  few 
people  give  a  thought  are  making  more 
criminals  than  any  other  one  agency. 
Our  public  schools  are  supported  by 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  making  good 
citizens.  Our  jails,  too,  are  public 
schools,  but  they  are  making  bad  citi- 
zens. They  are  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  criminals. 

An  important  development  in  penology 
has  been  the  recent  changes  in  the 
treatment  of  misdemeanants  in  Indiana. 
This  involves  a  change  of  attitude  and 
of  theory.  An  offender  against  the  fed- 
eral law  becomes  a  prisoner  of  the 
United  States.  The  judge  of  the  court 
having  jurisdiction — a  United  States  of- 
ficer— has  full  authority  over  the  pris- 
oner, including  his  keeping  and  care. 

In  effect  that  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  the  state  of  Indiana  alone 
so  far  as  we  know.  Under  its  jail  su- 
pervision law,  all  prisoners  are  really 
prisoners  of  the  state.     They  are  under 


The  judge  may  determine  where  the 
prisoner  shall  be  kept;  how  he  shall  be 
cared  for;  his  food,  bathing,  etc.  He  is 
given  authority  to  adopt  rules  for  the 
care  and  behavior  of  prisoners  and  the 
conduct  of  officers,  to  condemn  a  jait  if 
it  is  unfit  for  use  and  remove  the  pris- 
oners until  it  is  repaired,  remodeled  or 
rebuilt.  As  a  result  the  buildings  are 
in  better  condition.  There  is  improve- 
ment in  cleanliness,  neatness  and  sani- 
tation. 

These  combine  to  effect  a  lessening  in 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  many  of  the 
jails.  Where  discipline,  regular  habits 
and  cleansing  of  quarters  and  persons 
are  required,  many  persons  who  love 
careless  ways  of  living  manage  to  keep 
out  of  jail. 


ne  Sorrer,  May  8, 1915 


Men  under 


for  misdemeanors  lived  ii 


Indiana  also  established  a  House  of 
Correction  for  women  misdemeanants. 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  Woman's  Prison. 
It  is  wholly  under  the  charge  of  women. 
All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  all  the  officers  are  women.  To 
this  department  are  committed  women 
misdemeanants  above  the  age  of  com- 
mitment to  the  Indiana  Girls'  School 
(eighteen  years).  If  "the  imprisonment 
adjudged  is  ninety  days  or  less,  or  if  the 
tine  and  costs  assessed,  when  not  paid 
or  replevied,  would  not  require  the  de- 
fendant to  serve  more  than  thirty  days," 
it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court 
to  commit  the  offender  to  the  Correc- 
tional Department  or  to  the  county  jail 
or  workhouse. 

This  law  has  been  in  operation  since 
February  3,  1908,  with  very  gratifying 
results.  Many  of  the  women  who  know 
nothing  about  domestic  employment  are 
trained  so  that  when  they  go  out  they 
may  do  something  for  themselves.  Some 
of  them  have  been  reclaimed  and  re-es- 
tablished and  are  doing  well. 

The  next  step  was  the  estabhshment  of 
the  state  farm  for  male  misdemeanants. 
This  was  provided  for  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1913,  following  a  campaign 
which  was  waged  for  several  years  by 
the  Board  of  State  Charities.  A  com- 
mission appointed  to  select  a  site  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  1,605  acres  of  varied 
topography  and  many  resources,  at  $37 
per  acre.  It  is  located  near  Green- 
castle,  about  forty-five  miles  from  In- 
dianapolis, within  reach  of  two  impor- 
tant railroad  lines.  The  old  National 
Road  passes  through  the  property. 

On  this  farm  there  are  different 
grades  of  limestone,  principally  Mitchell 
limestone,  the  best  road-building  mate- 
rial in  the  state.  It  is  also  suitable  for 
Portland  cement,  for  lime  and  ground 
limestone  for  agricultural  purposes. 
There  is  good  surface  clay  for  use  in 
brick  and  tile  making.  Blue  grass  is 
native  to  the  soil.  The  farm  is  in  a 
well-known  orchard  region.  It  is  well 
watered  and  there  is  a  considerable  tract 
of  forest  land. 

After  the  purchase  of  this  site  a  board 
of  trustees  was  appointed  whose  duty  it 
is  to  develop  the  institution.  A  study 
has  been  made  of  the  prison  farms  at 
Guelph,  Ontario,  at  Occoquan,  Va.,  at 
West  Rutland,  Mass.,  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Helpful  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived from  Frederick  G.  Petti  grove, 
.rohn  Joy  Edson.  W.  H.  Whittaker  and 
Hr.    [.   T.   Gilmour.     .\    superintendent 


has  been  chosen  and  under  the  law  re- 
quisitions have  been  made  upon  the 
State  Prison  and  Indiana  Reformatory 
for  prisoners  to  work  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  buildings. 

Twenty-four  men  were  first  trans- 
ferred from  the  State  Prison  at  Michi- 
gan City  and  placed  in  tents  borrowed 
from  the  state  National  Guard.  They 
did  their  own  cooking  and  practically 
guarded  themselves.  On  the  day  of  the 
first  cold  weather  and  the  beginning  of 
the  first  heavy  snowfall,  they  completed 
the  first  building  and  moved  into  it. 
This  will  eventually  be  the  storehouse. 
They  are  now  at  work  upon  the  dormi- 
tories, kitchen,  dining-room  and  other 
necessary  buildings.  These  at  first  will 
provide  for  250  or  300  men.  Others 
will  later  be  added  to  double  this  ca- 
pacity. 

The  newspapers  call  this  farm  the 
"prison  without  walls."  That  is  what  it 
is  hoped  it  may  be.  as  Occoquan  is,  but 
probably  at  first  it  will  be  surrounded 
by  barbed  wire  fence.  However,  the 
buildings  will  be  of  the  same  one-story 
frame  dormitory  type,  and  it  is  expected 
there  will  be  no  bars,  as  is  the  institu- 
tion after  which  it  is  modeled. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  an  industrial 
farm  colony  for  short-term  or  misde- 
meanant prisoners.  It  will  be  built  by 
the  prisoners,  inexpensively,  of  wood, 
at  least  at  first.    The  prisoners  will  be 


1  tbe  preceding  pagi^. 

employed  in  useful  occupation,  contribu- 
ting to  their  own  support  instead  of 
living  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer  in  a  local  jail. 

The  governor  proclaimed  the  insti- 
tution ready  to  receive  prisoners  April 
12,  1915.  There  will  he  sent  to  it 
the  men  with  longer  sentences  of  the 
class  that  now  go  to  the  workhouses  and 
jails.  Eventually,  there  will  doubtless 
be  established  more  farms  of  the  same 
kind.  Then  there  will  be  opportunity 
for  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  some 
form  for  misdemeanants.  This  will 
naturally  mean  that  the  county  jails 
wilt  not  be  used  for  the  confinement  of 
convicted  misdemeanants.  They  will 
serve  only  as  places  of  detention  for 
prisoners  awaiting  trial.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed  the  result  will  be  a 
notable  lessening  in  the  number  of  these 
prisoners. 

People  often  speak  of  "prison"  farms. 
This  is  not  alone  a  prison  problem.  The 
industrial  farm  colony  is  a  type  of  in- 
stitution which  has  come  to  be  re^rded 
as  a  desirable  means  for  the  care  of 
certain  groups  of  practically  all  classes 
of  public  charges.  It  has  been  adopted 
and  successfully  conducted  for  the  care 
of  the  insane  in  Wisconsin,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Indiana ;  for  the  feebleminded 
in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  In- 
diana ;  for  epileptics  in  New  Jersey  and 


T 


HE  CASE  OF  THE  NATION  V8.  THE  FEEBLEMINDED 
—By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

DIRECTOR  BXTBNSION  DBPAKTMBNT,  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  VINBLAND.  N.  i. 


Studies  of  the  mental  defec- 
tive are  getting  to  be  among  the  most 
frequent  and  serious  of  social  economic 
efforts.  Made  by  state  boards  or  com- 
missions as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
Virginia  and  other  states;  or  by  city  de- 
partments of  education  as  in  Qeveland 
and  elsewhere,  or  by  voluntary  agencies, 
like  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
of  Chicago,  the  results  are  painfully 
ahke. 

From  everywhere  comes  the  same 
story;  that  feeblemindedness  is  a  chief, 
if  not  the  chief  cause  of  vice,  misery 
and  delinquency;  that  the  present  pub- 
lic provision  for  the  defective  is  utterly 
inadequate;  that  nothing  but  drastic  ac- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  propagation 
and  for  the  care  and  control  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  can  avert  grave  disaster 
from  the  nation. 


The  cumulative  evidence  in  the  case 
of  the  Nation  versus  the  Feebleminded 
which  these  numerous  studies  are  piling 
up,  must  surely  convince  the  most  hesi- 
tating and  doubtful  of  our  statesmen 
that  the  time  for  some  comprehensive 
action  has  arrived. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
of  Chicago,  has  been  at  its  beneficent 
work  for  seven  years.    Its  purpose  is  to 

frevent  juvenile  vice  and  delinquency. 
t  has  accomplished  untold  good  by  its 
fine  organization  and  vigorous  action. 
Much  of  its  work  has  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Juvenile  Court  and  numer- 
ous cases  have  been  dealt  with  in  which 
mental  defect  was  a  main  factor.  Of- 
ten this  meant  that  a  defective  child,  or 
a  childish  adult,  has  been  the  easy  vic- 
tim of  unscrupulous  people.  In  other 
cases  the  defect  has  meant  a  moral 
twist  or  obtuseness  which  has  made  the 
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♦infective  a  moral  menace  to  other  chil- 
tlren. 

So  great  a  part  did  mental  defect 
play  in  the  problems  that  came  to  the 
association  that  it  seemed  worth  while 
ro  undertake  a  study  of  the  mentally-de- 
fective children  in  Chicago,  to  try  to  dis- 
cover how  many  of  them  there  are, 
what  is  being  done  for  them,  what  re- 
sults have  been  obtained,  and  what  ought 
10  be  done  at  once  and  in  the  near  future. 

The  study  was  begun  in  January, 
1914,  the  plan  including  a  general  in- 
quiry covering  the  whole  city  and  an  in- 
tensive study  of  several  school  districts. 
When  the  plan  was  formulating,  with 
many  other  people  the  director  of  the 
extension  department  at  Vineland  was 
called  in  consultation  and  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  suggesting  one  or  two  of  the  lines 
of  inquiry  that  were  followed. 

The  association  has  just  published  a 
report  on  the  subject  which  is  a  most 
wraluable  public  document.  It  shows  4,- 
♦55  actually  recorded  cases  in  the  city 
and  makes  the  very  conservative  esti- 
mate of  1,500  more  who  have  not  been 
found.  Of  the  4,455,  nearly  500  have 
>«en  identified  by  the  laboratory  of  the 
Bo/s  Court:  2,315  have  been,  or  are, 
enrolled  in  subnormal  rooms  of  the  pub- 
ic schools;  52  are  in  the  county  in- 
5  nnary ;  only  625  are  in  the  state  colony. 

Considering  all  the  figures  given  and 
he  sources  of  information  used,  the 
probability  is  that  the  estimate  of  6,000 
:-ases  is  very  much  below  the  actual 
lumber,  which  we  should  be  inclined  to 
>ut  at  not  fewer  than  9,000  of  all  ages. 

The  report  studies  the  Subnormal 
School  Rooms;  the  State  School  and 
rdony;  the  Need  of  Institutional  Pro- 
rision;  and  the  Segregation  of  Feeble- 
ninded  Women.  The  study  was  made  in 
nuch  detail  and  the  histories  of  many 
cores  of  illustrative  cases  are  given. 

-After  considering  the  suggestions  of 
nany  experts  who  were  called  on  for 
civicc,  the  report  summarizes  the  needs 
'  f  the  situation  as  follows : 

J.    Subnormal  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

Separate  and  specialized  instruction 
for  retarded  children  and  for  sub- 
normal children. 

A  follow-up  system  for  the  children 
after  leaving  the  school  rooms. 
Special  training  for  teachers  of  sub- 
normal children. 

^.    Institutional  Needs. 

A  new  institution  to  include  train- 
ing school,  asylum  for  idiots,  cot- 
tages and  colonies  for  adults,  etc. 
near  Chicago. 

Provision  for  the  custodial  care  of 
feebleminded  women  of  child-bear- 
'Dg  age. 

Provision  for  a  teachable  group  of 
'defective  delinquents. 

^    Legislative  Needs. 

Laws  of  commitment  and  discharge 
^ch  will  give  the*  institutions  per- 
Qianent  control  of  their  inmates. 
Protection     of     feebleminded     girls 
*nd  women. 

"^^t  pamphlet  concludes  with  an  ap- 
^ridix  on  the  special  present  needs  of 
yinois.  written  for  the  report  by  Alex- 
l^rf  <r  Johnson. 


(^XE  of  the  most  comprehensive, 
clean-cut  and  convincing  studies  of 
the  defectives  of  a  state  comes  from 
New  Hampshire.  A  State  Children's 
Commission  was  created  some  time  ago 
and  its  chairman,  Lilian  C.  Streeter,  has 
just  published  a  reprint  of  the  commis- 
sion's Report  on  Existing  Conditions  re- 
lating to  Defectives. 

The  fact  that  New  Hampshire  is  a 
small  state  with  ten  counties,  235  towns 
and  less  than  half  a  million  people  has 
made  possible  a  more  intensive  and  com- 
plete piece  of  work  than  has  so  far  been 
done  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union. 

The  method  of  inquiry  was  first,  over 
the  whole  state,  by  questionnaires,  and 
then,  by  direct  and  intensive  field  work 
over  a  limited  area,  to  check  off  and 
supplement  the  returns.  In  the  various 
institutions  1,395  children  were  tested, 
the  Binet-Simon  scale  being  used  by  a 
number  of  trained  expert  workers. 

New  Hampshire,  among  the  states,  has 
the  second  largest  number  of  children 
in  orphans*  homes  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation. In  19  orphanages  1,248  chil- 
dren were  found,  of  whom  610  are 
normal,  376  backward,  and  262  feeble- 
minded. This  latter  number  is  77  more 
than  the  total  number  in  the  State 
School  for  the  Feebleminded. 

At  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  are  147  children  of 
whom  3  are  normal,  24  are  backward 
and  120  are  feebleminded. 

In  the  ten  county  farms,  (almshouses) 
there  are  946  inmates,  275  of  whom  are 
feebleminded,  27  of  these  being  under 
21  years  of  age. 

In  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
there  are  105  feebleminded,  of  whom  13 
are  under  21  years  of  age. 

In  the  whole  state  there  are  947  cases 
of  feeblemindedness  in  institutions  and 
2,019  recorded  cases  at  large.  In  the 
52  towns  studied  intensively  the  ques- 
tionnaires showed  350  cases  and  the  per- 
sonal canvas  1,391. 

Supposing  that  this  ratio  of  actual 
cases  to  cases  reported  in  answer  to  the 
questionnaire  prevails  in  the  other  183 
towns,  the  total  for  the  state  will  stand 
at  4,115,  or  nearly  1  per  cent  of  the 
population.  The  commission  avers  that 
the  extreme  of  conservatism  has  been 
exercised;  that  every  doubtful  case  has 
been  discarded  from  the  schedules. 

Several  significant  revelations,  some 
expected  and  some  unexpected,  are  made 
by  the  report.  One  is  that  the  relative 
amount  of  feeblemindedness  gradually 
increases  from  the  smallest  proportion 
in  the  most  populous  county  in  the  state, 
to  the  largest  in  the  two  most  remote 
and  thinly  populated  counties,  showing 
clearly  the  extent  of  the  social  needs  of 
the  rural  districts. 

Another  is  that  the  method  of  treating 
feebleminded  women,  allowing  them  to 
enter  the  county  almshouses  to  give  birth 
to  their  illep:itimate  babies  and  to  go  out 
to  repeat  their  sexual  experiences,  as 
soon  as  they  are  able,  leaving  the  chil- 
dren to  be  promptly  placed  in  orphan- 
ages, is  about  as  futile  a  plan  as  could 
be  devised.  This  accounts,  at  least  in 
part,  for  the  awful  toll  of  feebleminded 
children  in  the  orphanages. 

Another  is  that  the  550  feebleminded 
women  known  to  be  at  large,  with  the 
manv  hundred  more  whose  existence  is 


certainly,  though  mayhap  vaguely,  esti- 
mated, constitute  a  graver  danger  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  state  than  a  foreign 
war  or  a  native  pestilence. 

It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  figures 
as  to  the  State  Industrial  School.  Pos- 
sibly the  large  proportion  of  orphanage 
children  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  When  orphanages  are  plentiful  and 
admission  easy,  many  who  might  be 
classed  as  delinquent  arc  rather  treated 
as  dependent,  in  which  case  only  the 
more  serious  offenders  are  committed  to 
the  Industrial  School.  I*  may  be  taken 
as  a  general  proposition  for  all  such  in- 
stitutions that  their  worst  cases  are 
most  frequently  feebleminded. 

Feeblemindedness  in  New  Hampshire 
is  a  local  problem.  Of  the  defective 
children  whose  birtliplace  is  known,  80 
per  cent  were  born  in  the  town  wherein 
they  now  live  and  10  per  cent  more  in 
another  town  of  the  state.  The  nativity 
of  the  parents  too  is  mostly  American. 

CHILD  WELFARE  AND  HOUSING 
IN  CONNBCTICUT 

The  care  of  children  was  given 
first  place  in  nearly  all  the  discussions 
at  the  Connecticut  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  at  Stamford, 
April  18-20.  Particular  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  deplorable  condition  in  the 
state  with  respect  to  the  feebleminded. 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  pointed  out  the  fac- 
tors which  are  keeping  Connecticut  a 
backward  state  with  respect  to  her 
child  problems  and  enumerated  the  ways 
in  which  the  federal  bureau  will  help  in 
fixing  better  standards. 

Captain  Charles  J.  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  Tenement  House  Commission  of 
New  Jersey,  led  the  discussion  on  hous- 
ing and  law  enforcement  which  was  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  standardized  enforce- 
ment in  Connecticut  and  that  health  offi- 
cers   enforce    the    law    as    thev    deem 
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proper.  The  tenement  house  inspector 
of  New  Haven,  J.  J.  O'Donnell,  argued 
that  strict  law  enforcement  is  not  possi- 
ble as  many  people  were  poor  and  hence 
the  department  could  not  be  too  particu- 
lar about  such  problems  as  overcrowd- 
ing, etc. 

Dr.  H.  R.  M.  Landis,  director  of  the 
Henry  Phipps  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
ridiculed  the  popularity  which  our  an- 
nual "clean-up  days"  have  come  to  en- 
joy and  the  smug  complacency  with 
which  many  American  cities  pride  them- 
selves that  they  have  met  every  sanitary 
precaution  if  once  a  year  they  have  a 
clean-up  day.  The  study  made  by 
Phipps  Institute  of  Philadelphia  of 
1,003  houses  occupied  by  5,425  people 
was  particularly  interesting.  Dr.  Landis 
asserted  that  in  45  per  cent  of  these 
houses  the  back  yards  were  classed  as 
dirty  or  only  fairly  clean  and  the  same 
was  true  of  the  cellars.  They  found 
that  to  remedy  conditions  every  week 
had  to  be  a  clean-up  week. 

Leonard  O.  Smith  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
was  chosen  president  of  the  1916  con- 
ference and  Edward  D.  B.  Lynde  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  New  London, 
secretary.  The  date  has  not  yet  been 
announced. 
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ETTER  FARM  AND  VILLAGE  HOMES— MINNESOTA'S 
MODEL  PLANS-By  MAURICE  IRWIN  FLAGG 

DIRBCTOR  MINNB30TA  STATS  ART  COMMISSION 


Farmers  and  village  dwellers  in 
Minnesota  are  being  supplied  with  de- 
signs for  modern  artistic  houses  by  the 
state  government.  This  is  the  result  of 
competitions  held  to  secure  plans  for 
model  farmhouses,  model  village  houses, 
and  model  landscape  designs.  People 
who  dwell  in  houses  of  the  "shoe-box" 
sort  have  nsw  at  their  disposal  the  serv- 
ices of  skilled  architects  practically 
free. 

It  is  reasonable  that  a  state  should 
render  such  service  to  its  people.  Most 
states  disseminate  information  about  al- 
falfa, hog  cholera,  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits.  Our  farmers  are  making  three 
blades  of  alfalfa  grow  where  one  grew 
before;  they  are  building  big  and  ex- 
pensive bams;  they  are  buying  the  latest 
farm  machinery.  But  their  hou-iies  have 
been  neglected. 

More  comfortable  and  convenient 
farmhouses  will  make  more  contented 
farmers,  farmers'  wives,  farmers'  chil- 
dren, will  lessen  the  migrations  of  old 
and  yoimg  to  the  city,  will  make  the  life 
of  the  farmer's  family  more  efficient  and 
beautiful.  This  is  the  reasoning  that 
led  the  Minnesota  State  Art  Commis- 
sion to  develop  a  real  program  relating 
to  art  and  agriculture. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  of  an  art 
commission  as  the  last  organization  to 
promote  such  a  program.  But  if  it 
seeks  to  bring  art  into  touch  with  the 
life  of  the  largest  possible  number  of 
people,  it  must  first  serve  their  most  im- 
mediate needs. 

One  such  need  is  for  better  homes. 
To  meet  this  need,  the  MJonesola  com- 
mission instituted  three  competitions: 
for  a  model  farmhouse,  a  model  village 
house,  and  a  model  farmyard. 

The  interesting  part  of  the  farm- 
house competition  is  that  it  was  not  pro- 


posed by  city  folks;  it  originated  as  an 
actual  demand  from  farmers.  Practical 
farmers  stated  their  needs,  and  it  re- 
mained for  the  architects  of  the  state 
to  solve  the  problem  of  a  $3,500  ten- 
room  model  farmhouse.  The  State  Art 
Commission  offered  prizes.  It  brought 
together  a  jury  composed  of  a  practical 
farmer,  Senator  L.  E.  Potter  of  Spring- 
field; a  specialist  in  the  Department  of 
Domestic  Science  and  Home  Manage- 
ment of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Margaret  L.  Blair;  the  executive  head 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Dean  A.  F. 
Woods;  and  an  architect  of  Minneapolis, 
George  Chapman. 

Thirty  excellent  and  practical  farm- 
house designs  resulted  from  this  compe- 
tition. The  commission  has  distributed 
plans;  it  has  circulated  exhibitions  of 
model  farm  home  plans  to  farmers'  in- 
stitutes, short  course  students  and  to 
cities  and  towns  throughout  Minnesota. 
It  also  made  a  small  model,  showing  the 
house  in  miniature,  painted  in  an  ap- 
propriate color  scheme. 

The  model  farm  house  competition 
met  with  such  manifest  approval  on  the 
part  of  the  rural  population  that  the 
commission  was  led  to  institute  the  com- 
petition for  a  model  village  house  to 
cost  $3,000.  There  developed  some  fifty 
excellent  plans,  and  material  is  being 
circulated  by  the  commission,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  model  farmhouse.  A  model 
landscape  design  for  a  farmyard  was 
sought  through  a  competition,  and  land- 
scape architects  submitted  sixty  plans 
for  model  farmyards.  This  farmyard 
was  intended  to  beautify  the  surround- 
ings of  the  first-prize  mode!  farmhouse. 

The  first  prize  model  farmhouse  was 
designed  by  Hewitt  &  Brown,  architects: 
the     landscape     award     was     given     to 
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First  Prize 
Design,  Minne- 
sota Art  Com- 
petition. 


Phelps  Wyman,  landscape  architect;  ud 
the  first  prize  for  the  model  vilbp 
house  went  to  L.  A.  Foumier,  archiim 
All  the  successful  competitors  are  nai- 
dencs  of  Minneapolis. 

The  commission  sends  full  size  woA 
ing  drawings  and  specifications  of  ib 
first-prize  farmhouse,  village  house  ad 
landscape  designs  to  people  living  witUt 
Minnesota  for  the  small  fee  of  ^JO.  .X 
single  set  of  these  working  drawings  ud 
specifications,  if  purchased  from  the 
architect,  would  cost  in  the  neigbbot- 
hood  of  $200.  A  replica— a  fuU-ww 
duplicate  of  the  original  drawing— i' 
sold  to  anyone  living  anywhere  for  50 
cents.  To  people  living  outside  the 
state,  the  full-size  plans,  including  tlie 
specifications,  are  sold  for  $5,  The  coo- 
mission  does  not  profit  from  this  enter- 
prise, and  the  fee  is  charged  merelj  w 
cover  the  cost  of  making  the  drawing! 

This  program  in  Minnesota  has  stim- 
ulated other  states  to  action.  Missi- 
chusetts  has  just  completed,  through  tht 
Agricultural  College  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Amherst,  a  model  farm  hooK 
program.  California,  Kentucky.  Tens. 
Indiana,  and  many  other  states,  have  i^ 
pealed  to  Minnesota  for  assistance  ii 
formulating  programs  of  the  sw 
character.  The  model  farmhouse  pUns 
have  gone  to  several  foreign  countrio. 
Germany,  Italy.  France,  and  Canuh 
have  published  the  results  of  the  Min- 
nesota competition  for  the  benefit  ri 
their  agricultural  people. 

This  better  housing  program  is  9a^ 
plementary  to  the  other  work  of  *« 
commis^on.  It  sends  to  towns  u4 
cities  throughout  the  state,  exliibitiont  <1 
all  kinds.  It  brings  into  the  state  ad 
year  a  collection  of  the  best  Americfl 
contemporary  art.  It  circulates  exhiM 
of  industrial  art,  sculpture,  home  fv- 
nishings,  home  industries  and  school  i^ 
It  organizes  home  industries  and  hioi* 
craft  classes  and  puts  into  the  M 
specialists  to  teach  such  work.  Ami ' 
has  been  successful  in  findiitf;  a  nurH 
for  the  product. 

Minnesota  is  especially  rich  in  O 
World  talent  This  talent  has  broii|t 
to  the  state  tradespeople— handiciv 
workers.  One  handicraft  partJcnUr^ 
that  of  lace  making,  has  been  devek^ 
into  a  thriving  industry.  The  comx^ 
sion  has  found  a  market  for  this  'Jf- 
in  Chicago,  Boston,  and  other  cities. 

The  Minnesota  State  Art  Cotnw 
sion's  program  is  wide  in  scope,  h  ' 
not  only  increasing  the  happiness  oi  d 
people  in  Minnesota  because  of  its  ff 
gram  for  better  living  conditions,  but 
is  actually  proving  that  art  has  a  'f- 
lar  and  cents  value."  The  commissi 
believes  its  work  to  be  of  economic  ii 
portance  to  the  state,  and  what  is  nxi 
the  people  of  the  state  are  enthnuu 
in  expressing  this  opinion. 

Tn  Boam,  Hay  8.  i^ 
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Endeavobing  to  turn  the  rural 
c  movement  into  practical  grooves,  the 
insas  State  Agricultural  College  es- 
)lished  in  May,  1914,  a  permanent 
iral  Service  Department 
TTie  work  of  this  department  is  three- 
d :  to  awaken  a  demand  among  the 
>ple  in  the  rural  districts  for  the 
>per  socializing  of  the  various  phases 

rural  life;  to  search  out  and  train 
a  I  leaders  for  such  a  community 
vement;  and  to  place  within  reach  of 
se  local  communities  and  their  lead- 
.  projects  and  facilities  for  better  ac- 
nplishing  their  task. 
n  the  first  ten  months  of  the  exist- 
e  of  the  department,  more  than  half 

counties  of  the  state  were  visited, 

the  new  rural  community  message 
sented  to  more  than  250  audiences. 
;  of  this  campai^,  supplemented  by 
etins  and  other  hterature,  there  have 
jng  up  all  over  the  state  community 
fare  clubs,  sometimes  growing  out  of 
rch  activity,  sometimes  centering  at 

fichoolhouse,  and  in  other  cases  be- 

the  result  of  a  spontaneous  com- 
lity  movement 

lie  stttnmer  conference  has  developed 
►  a  "school  for  rural  leaders,"  a  ten 
s'  session  at  the  college  with  a  three 
rs'  course  of  study,  supplemented  by 
respond ence  courses, 
hiring  the  past  winter  the  work  of 

School  for  Rural  Leaders  has  been 
tied  out  over  the  state  in  a  series  of 
rict  rural  life  conferences.  The 
1  has  been  to  call  tt^ether  rural  rep< 
entativea  from  two  or  three  counties, 

a  two  days'  conference  on  the  vart- 
•  phases  of  rural  life. 

TOMES  OP  A  H008IBR  LABOR 
COMMUNITY 
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regulation.  There  are  privy  vaults  and 
lack  of  water,  garbage  and  ashes  in 
piles,  filth  of  every  kind  in  abundance. 
The  one  bad  thing  thejr  did  not  find,  at 
least  not  in  any  quantity,  was  the  big 
tenement  sheltering  several  families  un- 
der one  roof. 

Of  greatest  interest  is  the  fact  that 
this  poverty  stricken  and  unwholesome 
district  is  populated  by  Americans,  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  whom  are  Hoosiers 
born  and  bred.  This  is  somewhat  dis- 
turbing to  the  comforting  and  prevalent 
impression  that  our  bad  housing  is  due 
to  foreigners  who  bring  to  America  the 
low  standards  of  eastern  Europe.  Some 
of  these  foreigners  have  been  shown  to 
be  shockingly  bad  housekeepers.  But 
there  is  no  American  city  which  will  ad- 
rait  that  the  foreigners  make  it  laws  and 
regulate  its  building  practice.  Even  if 
there  were  Indianapolis  shows  us  that 
low  standards  may  often  be  a  native 
product  as  well  as  an  imported  one. 

/-^LBVBLAND  ADOPTS    A    TBNE- 
MBNT  HOUSE  CODB 
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HousiMO  PACTS  from  Indian- 
^lis.  some  of  them  unusually  interest- 
:  to  housing  workers,  have  recently 
^  secured  by  the  residents  of  Christa- 
*rt  College  Settlement  Under  the 
derjhip  of  R.  J.  Colbert  they  recent- 
■^e  a  housing  investigation  of  their 
^>0.  They  found  the  conditions  al- 
"  fmmd  in  districts  where  there  has 
n  no   housing   regulation,   or   slack 
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Cleveland  has  adopted  a  new 
tenement  house  code,  which,  though  it 
falls  short  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  three 
years  ago'  began  its  drafting,  marks  a 
considerable  step  in  advance  over  pre- 
ceding regulations.  This  new  code  ap- 
parently comes  into  effect  at  a  time  when 
it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  enforce 
as  the  advance  of  business  has  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Bureau  of  Sani- 
tation which  last  year  demolished  157 
unfit  dwellings.  A  tenement,  said  to 
have  been  the  worst  in  America,  has  been 
removed  from  the  right  of  way  of  a  new 
rapid  transit  line  whose  terminal  is  to 
be  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Hay- 
market  District,  which  has  been  called 
"the  worst  square  mile  of  housing  in  the 
country." 

Even  with  these  old  rookeries  out  of 
the  way  the  new  code  will  still  provide 
work  for  the  inspectors  as  it  is  said  that 
better  plumbing  must  be  installed  in 
from  200  to  SCO  tenement  houses.  More- 
over many  old  buildings  built  for  one 
family  but  now  occupied  by  from  three 
to  eight  must  be  altered  so  as  to  provide 
at  least  a  minimum  of  sanitation  and 
privacy,  or  must  become  again  what  they 
were  designed  to  he,  one  family  houses. 


In  200  tenement  houses  dark  rooms  will 
be  lighted.  These  provisions  will  go 
into  effect  on  June  1.  Six  months  later 
the  provisions  dealing  with  maintenance 
will  go  into  effect.  These  require  that 
tenement  houses  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, tfiat  the  public  halls  be  lighted,  and 
garbage  receptacles  provided. 

One  feature  of  the  code  is  unique.  It 
is  the  so-called  "sun  light  schedule"  by 
which  the  required  depth  of  yards  is  de- 
termined. The  angle  of  a  sun's  ray  in 
Cleveland  on  May  20  and  July  20  hav- 
ing been  determined  this  angle  is  used  to 
determine  the  depth  of  the  yard.  Ac- 
cording to  this  method  a  yard  would  be 
50  feet  deep  behind  a  building  whose 
rear  wall  is  100  feet  high.  The  mini- 
mum requirement  would  be  met  if  the 
sun's  rays  reached  the  yard  during  the 
period  from  May  20  to  July  20  and  not  at 
all  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  argument  for  this  method  is  that  it 
determines  the  area  of  yards  %nd  courts 
by  an  absolute  definite  quantity.  But 
housing  workers  who  are  not  convinced 
of  its  practicability  query  why  November 
and  January  should  not  have  been  se- 
lected instead  of  May  and  July,  on  the 
basis  that  sunlight  is  much  more  needed 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  , 

COLORADO  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 
MBBTING 

ExPEKiENCE  OF  CoIorado  cities 
with  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment and  administration  by  a  city  man- 
ner received  attention  at  the  second  an- 
nual meeting  of  (he  Colorado  Munici^ 
League  held  recently  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  Boulder. 

Pueblo  has  experimented  during  the 
last  few  years  with  two  forms  of  com- 
mission government,  and  these  were  dis- 
cussed by  J.  Knox  Burton,  one  of  the 
commissioners.  The  first  was  the  usual 
form  consisting  of  five  commissioners 
each  of  whom  was  largely  independent 
in  his  own  department  Because  of  the 
lack  of  unity  under  this  form,  the  num- 
ber of  commissioners  was  reduced  to 
three  and  each  commissioner  now  serves 
as  a  member  of  all  committees  in  charge 
of  the  various  departments,  the  men  in 
turn  acting  as  chairman  of  the  respec- 
tive committees. 

P.  W,  Pinkerton,  city  manager  of 
Montrose,  the  only  city  of  Colorado  hav- 
ing that  plan  of  government,  described 
the  efficiency  and  economy  which  has 
resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  plan. 

Speakers  from  outside  the  state  were 
Henry  B  rue  re.  Chamberlain  of  New 
York  city,  and  Thomas  R.  Lill  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Other  subjects  of  importance  that 
were  discussed  were:  the  municipal 
reference  bureau,  city  playgrounds, 
streets,  the  administration  of  the  city 
health  department,  and  the  city  budget. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year :  President,  Mayor 
Charles  L.  McKesson,  of  Colorado 
Springs;  Vice-President  P.  W.  Pinker- 
ton,  City  Manager  of  Montrose ;  Secre- 
tary, Professor  Loran  D,  Osbom,  Direc- 
tor of  University  Extension,  University 
of  Colorado ;  Treasurer,  J.  Knox  Burton, 
Commissioner  of  Pueblo;  Auditor,  P.  D. 
Stockhouse.  of  Denver. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

HISTORY   OP    POOR    REUBF    LEGISLATION 
IN  IOWA 

By  John  L.  Gillin.  The  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Iowa.  404  pp. 
Price  $2;  by  mail  of  The  Survey 
$220. 

OUTDOOR  RBUBP  IN  MISSOURI 

By  George  A.  Warfield.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Publication.  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.   140  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid. 
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These  two  books, 
dealing  with  poor  re- 
lief, supplement  each 
other  and  yet  are 
very  different.  The 
one  dealing  with 
Iowa,  the  other  with 
Missouri,  they  cover 
different  periods  of 
time,  the  first  being  a 
history  from  the 
eighteenth  century  to 
the  present,  the  other 
a  study  of  present-day  conditions.  The 
one  treats  poor  relief  in  its  broader 
sense,  including  the  care  of  special 
classes;  the  other  deals  only  with  out- 
door relief.  The  one  treats  broadly  of 
legislation  and  policies  relating  to  the 
whole  problem  of  dependency;  the  other 
studies  more  intensively  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  a  certain  pa>t  of  the  re- 
lief under  the  existing  laws  in  Missouri. 
Dr.  Gillin's  book,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  lays  a  historical  foundation  for  the 
study  of  all  social  legislation  within  the 
original  Northwest  Territory,  and  treats 
in  separate  chapters  the  developments  in 
the  territories  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  as  well  as  of  Iowa. 

In  part  two  are  treated  the  special 
phases  of  poor  law  legislation  in  Iowa, 
including  the  law  of  settlement,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  officials,  the  estab- 
lishment of  poorhouses,  and  the  growth 
and  administration  of  outdoor  relief. 

In  part  three,  a  separate  chapter  is 
given  to  the  legislation  for  each  of  six 
special  classes  of  dependents;  another 
chapter  describes  the  need  of  state  su- 
pervision of  the  local  institutions  and 
the  steps  by  which  at  length  the  Board 
of  Control  was  created  in  1898,  and  its 
scope  and  powers  changed  by  various 
amendments  down  to  1913. 

Part  four  consists  of  two  chapters,  one 
a  summary  of  the  present  system,  and 
the  other  a  constructive  outline  of  sug- 
gested changes.  In  this  part  appears 
more  prominently  the  main  thesis  of  the 
book,  the  need  of  greater  centralized  su- 
pervision for  all  the  local  relief  of  the 
state.  A  comparison  of  the  counties 
shows  a  wide  range  of  expense,  and  this 
diversity  is  declared  to  depend  "much 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  officials  con- 
cerned" in  the  distribution  of  relief. 

It  is  declared  that  the  treatment  of  de- 
pendent children  requires  little  change; 
the  mother's  pension  requires  far  more 
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competent  administration ;  the  county 
poorhouses  should  be  replaced  by  dis- 
trict infirmaries  (after  the  plan  outlined 
some  years  ago  by  the  reviewer,  for  New 
York  state)  and  the  Board  of  Control 
should  be  given  extended  power. 

The  present  system  of  outdoor  relief 
is  said  to  be  "almost  as  bad  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it,"  and  Indiana's  reforms 
in  this  matter  are  held  up  as  models. 
Finally,  county  care  of  the  insane  is 
condemned  emphatically,  and  complete 
state  care  is  urged.  There  is  an  appendix 
containing  numerous  and  careful  notes 
and  references,  some  statistics,  and  a 
full  index.  The  book  is  excellentlv 
printed. 

TpHE  study  of  outdoor  relief  in  Mis- 
souri is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  School 
of  Social  Economy  in  St.  Louis.  It  rep- 
resents two  years  of  field  work  between 
1908-10,  the  results  of  which  were  re- 
vised and  completed  in  1914.  Prof.  T. 
J.  Riley  in  the  introduction  sums  up  the 
results,  saying:  "The  report  is  a  ter- 
rible indictment  of  county  outdoor  re- 
lief in  Missouri." 

The  main  counts  in  the  indictment  are 
then  given: 

Unsuitableness  of  method  of  ad- 
ministration by  county  judges,  the 
present  poor  relief  ofllicers. 

Encouragement  of  indolence,  drunk- 
enness, immorality  and  criminality. 

Increase  of  hereditary  pauperism 
and  feeblemindness. 

Failure  to  relieve  real  need  and  suf- 
fering. 

These  conditions,  it  is  added,  are  "not 
very  different  from  those  in  other  cen- 
tral and  southern  states.  This  report  has 
therefore  more  than  local  significance." 
The  study  is  particularly  valuable  as 
an  example  of  thorough  field  work  to 
ascertain  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
applicants  and  the  effects  of  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  found  to  be  an  almost 
complete  failure  by  the  officials  admin- 
istering relief  to  attempt  anything  to- 
ward the  rehabilitation  of  the  families 
under  their  care. 

The  study  concludes  with  a  plea  for 
certain  changes  in  the  law  (Indiana 
again  being  held  up  for  emulation),  for 
a  system  of  records  and  reports,  for  co- 
operation among  all  the  charitable  agen- 
cies in  the  counties,  for  an  increase  in 
the  supervisory  powers  of  the  state 
Board  of  Charities,  and  for  the  complete 
custodial  care  of  the  feebleminded. 

These  two  able  and  quite  independent 
studies  evidence  the  continuing  dissatis- 
faction of  social  students  in  prevailing 
methods  of  poor  relief.  The  substantial 
agreement  in  the  conclusions  of  these 
two  lines  of  investigation  is  impressive 
and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  attention 
and  to  direct  the  efforts  of  charity  work- 
ers and  legislators  toward  the  reforms 
urgently  needed  in  this  field. 

Frank  A.  Fetter. 
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THE  HARBOR 

By  Ernest  Poole.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
387  pp.  Price  $1.40;  by  mail  of  The 
Survey  $1.52. 

The  hinterland  of 
the  city  is  the  docks. 
Of  course  the  ships 
and  seamen  furnish 
endless  themes  for 
the  romancers,  just 
as  the  wharf  rats— 
the  loose  humans  who 
hang  out  on  the  wat- 
er's edge — have  sup- 
plied types  of  char- 
acter to  the  writers 
of  fiction.  The  work- 
ers have  been  dealt  with  in  the  prosaic 
fashion  of  a  report;  of  the  making  of 
statistics  there  has  been  no  end.  But 
Ernest  Poole  in  his  book  The  Harbor 
gathers  up  all  the  romance  of  the  ships 
that  come  and  go,  the  charm  of  the  com- 
merce, the  vision  of  the  merchants,  the 
struggle  of  the  toilers,  the  poverty  and 
the  power  of  the  harbor,  and  the  eternal 
fascination  that  clings  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

His  pictures  are  true  to  life.  Kiplinj; 
sang  the  song  of  steam,  and  Poole  haa 
written  the  story  of  the  stokers.  \\  t; 
have  been  looking  for  someone  to  peep 
into  their  inglorious  quarters,  to  lister 
to  their  stifled  breathing  as  they  stagger 
under  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  fur- 
naces, and  tell  the  world  about  them, 
He  has  done  it  with  truth  and  vivid- 
ness. The  breadth  and  fairness  of  his 
view  of  the  harbor  is  remarkable.  H« 
never  looses  his  sense  of  its  unendine 
charm  and  mystery  nor  forgets  th< 
workers,  their  cheerless  toil,  precarious 
labor  and  scanty  pay. 

In  Ernest  Poole's  story  you  can  set 
the  harbor  of  New  York, — and  it  epit- 
omizes the  harbors  of  the  world,— 
through  the  eyes  of  a  boy,  an  irrespons- 
ible youth,  an  editor,  and  a  student  oi 
social  conditions,  and  through  the  eye* 
of  a  "big  business"  man,  an  engineer 
obsessed  with  an  efficiency  dream. 

The  characters  are  real  folks,  noi 
ideas  with  clothes  on  them.  Jo< 
Kramer,  the  socialistic  dreamer,  defie* 
the  immutable  labor  conditions ;  Sue,  th< 
hero's  sister,  was  not  devoted  to  socia 
reform,  like  many  others  only  hauntec 
by  it;  while  the  hero's  father,  a  con 
servative,  old-world  shipping  man  wh( 
could  never  adjust  himself  to  th< 
changes  steam  has  introduced  bm 
dreams  constantly  of  the  past  days  oi 
American  shipping,  is  one  of  the  ol( 
giiard.  There  are  dozens  of  them  stil 
sitting  in  the  ship  chandlers'  stores  alon^ 
South  street. 

As  a  story  it  has  power,  and  it  holci 
the  reader's  attention  from  start  i< 
finish.  Besides,  the  author  has  a  phil 
osophy  of  life  and  a  touch  of  genius 
Workers     among    seamen     and     harboi 
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iks  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  author; 
I  is  the  prophet  of  the  harbor. 

George  McPherson  Hunter. 

IB  MODBRN  CITY  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 

By  Frederic  C  Howe,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  390  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1.65. 

With  resources  and 
convictions  strength- 
ened by  continuous 
study  and  thought, 
Mr.  Howe  has  given 
us  the  best  of  his  ex- 
cellent studies ;  one 
charged  with  food  for 
thought  and  fortified 
with  illustrations.  Al- 
most invariably  we 
are  told,  not  how  it 
might  be,  but  how  it 
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\  been  in  tried  cases.  And  the  object 
mind  is  the  improvement  of  American 
es.  They  have  largely  failed  because 
y  have  been  stripped  of  power  and 
ponsibility.  The  result  is  that  the 
lerican  city  "has  so  little  concern  for 
people  that  they  in  turn  have  little 
icem  for  it." 

fhe  politician  has  stepped  in  to  use 
at  was  so  easily  available  and  what 
\,  under  the  circumstances,  defended 
h  such  difficulty.  Legal  institutions, 
istitutional  and  political  limitations, 
ck  the  people  and  make  ready  the 
d  for  corruption.  The  way  out  is  not 
ached  at  us,  it  is  pointed  out  from  a 
ilth  of  material  in  a  masterly  way. 
nteresting  from  cover  to  cover,  the 
k  is  nevertheless  of  wide  scope,  il- 
rating  broadly  the  field  of  municipal 
ivities.  It  is  shown  what  cities  will 
for  reasons  which  are  obvious  to  all 
ept  special  pleaders,  in  connection 
i  municipal  ownership;  planning;  for 
ce.  fire  and  health  protection;  as  so- 
ag^encies;  in  connection  with  the 
sing  problem;  on  recreation  and  the 
3lem  of  leisure;  with  the  budget  and 
1  new  sources  of  revenue. 
lie  average  citizen,  if  the  writer  of 
review  may  judge  from  his  experi- 
*,  has  a  feeling  of  bewilderment, 
erally  of  discouragement,  when  he 
aiders  the  mazes  of  the  city's  prob- 
5.  The  book  clarifies  these  problems, 
ing  them  into  clearer  relief,  thus 
imizing  their  difficulties. 
ut  the  strong  point  of  the  book  is 
it  arouses  courage.  The  people  can 
age  their  problems.  Simply  let  them 
hem,  so  that  the  contact  will  be  di- 
.  so  that  the  problem  will  become 
«nal.  Then  the  people  may  bid 
rlby  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and 
till  then. 

aptd  progress  is  being  made  along 
liamental  lines.  Cities  are  adopting 
rters  suited  to  modern  conditions. 
jcs  are  learning  the  fatality  of  in- 
ference with  local  aflFairs.  Co-opera- 
\  is  developing.  "All  this  involves  a 
^  ideal  of  the  city,  a  new  sense  of  the 
Rations  and  possibilities  of  organized 
fcmment.  Solicitude  for  people  will 
r  the  place  of  solicitude  for  prop- 
''  ;  the  ideal  of  human  welfare  will 
substituted  for  the  ideal  of  economy, 
measure  of  the  city  of  tomorrow 
be  the  service   it   renders   to  the 

j^e  hoolc  is  replete   with  suggestions 


for  those  who  want  points  of  attack  for 
constructive  work.  It  makes  the  prob- 
lem of  city  government  bigger,  more  in- 
teresting and  more  worth  while. 

Edward  T.  Hartman. 

CANADIAN  WOMAN'S  ANNUAL  AND  SOCIAL 
SBRVICB  DIRECTORY 

Edited  by  E.  P.,  A.  E.,  and  E.  C. 
Weaver.  McClelland,  Goodchild  and 
Stewart,  Toronto.  342  pp.  Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  The  Survey,  $1.10. 

While  especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  social  service  and  other  activities  of 
Canadian  women,  both  in  the  home  and 
in  public  life,  this  book  contains  a 
wealth  of  information  of  the  greatest 
value  to  both  men  and  women  regarding 
all  branches  of  civic  and  social  work. 
The  achievements  of  women  in  art, 
literature,  and  various  professions  and 
industries  are  discussed. 

The  Directory  of  religious,  philan- 
thropic, and  correctional  agencies  is  very 
complete.  A  section  is  devoted  to  op- 
portunities for  social  training.  A  good 
index  adds  value  to  the  volume  as  a  ref- 
erence  book.     ^^^  Langdon  White. 

THB  MIDDLE  WEST  SIDE 

By  Otho  G.  Cartwright. 

MOTHERS  WHO  MUST  BARN 

By  Katharine  Anthony.  , 

West  Side  Studies  published  in  one 
volume.  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Publications.  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
290  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid. 

This  book  is  really 
a  study  in  modern 
heroism.  It  may  not 
have  been  the  original 
intention  of  Miss  An- 
thony to  write  an 
ethical  text-book 
which  ought  to  be  in 
the  library  of  every 
school,  college  and 
church,  but  this  has 
been  the  result. 

The     volume 
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con- 
tains not  only  the  chapters  on  Mothers 
Who  Must  Earn,  but  also  an  interesting 
historical  introduction  by  Otho  G.  Cart- 
wright,  and  an  important  preliminary 
word  by  Pauline  Goldmark.  To  Miss 
Goldmark's  introduction  the  book  owes 
much,  for  she  indicates  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  misery  which  the  volume 
details  and  points  the  way  to  funda- 
mental social  reconstruction  as  the  only 
remedy. 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  new  category 
of  books.  We  have  had  many  statistical 
studies  on  misery — many  of  them  so  dry 
that  they  could  be  read  only  with  diffi- 
culty; and  on  the  other  hand  literary 
people,  particularly  writers  of  fiction, 
have  often  seized  upon  the  lives  of  the 
poor  as  material  to  be  used  for  their 
own  ends.  Subjective  impressions,  even 
when  they  are  those  of  a  great  writer, 
are  quite  different  from  actual  facts. 

Miss  Anthony's  study  is  interesting 
reading  from  beginning  to  end.  There 
are  many  pages  in  it  which  have  great 
power,  but  she  is  not  romancing:  she  is 
telling  facts.  The  biographies  that  she 
sketches  are  those  of  living  women,  and 
there  is  a  power  in  truth  which  is  great- 
er  than   any   fiction.     There   is  enough 


of  the  writer's  art  to  make  these  true 
stories  seem  like  literature. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  study  deal 
with  The  World  of  the  West  Side 
Mother,  The  Economic  Family,  and  Oc- 
cupations of  the  Mothers.  Often  the 
stories  are  told  almost  in  a  woman's  own 
words,  still  preserving  even  the  flavor 
of  the  West  Side  dialect.  These  are  in- 
terspersed with  tables  and  figures  which 
give  broad  glimpses  into  social  condi- 
tions and  make  the  book  much  more 
than  a  recital  of  individual  experiences. 

The  later  chapters  on  Hours  and 
Wages  are  difficult  to  read  consecutive- 
ly. The  facts  in  regard  to  the  women 
who  work  in  luxurious  hotels  for  sixty- 
five  and  seventy -two  hours  a  week;  the 
condition  of  the  laundry  worker  and  the 
cleaner  in  the  factory  who  reaches  home 
too  exhausted  to  speak  are  not  pleasant 
matters  on  which  to  dwell,  flor  is  it 
cheering  to  remember  that  after  the 
mother  has  reached  home  she  must  of- 
ten ignore  her  weariness  and  begin  the 
cleaning,  washing,  cooking  and  mending 
for  her  own  familv.  This  story,  true  as 
it  is,  of  so  many  thousands  of  women  in 
New  York,  is  one  that  is  not  easily  read 
through  to  the  end. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
book  to  suggest  remedies,  but  the  few 
suggestions  uiat  are  made  are  so  good 
that  we  wish  for  more.  Indeed,  if  there 
is  any  criticism  it  might  be  that  there  is 
in  the  book  too  much  of  John  Gals 
worthy's  sad  sympathy  which  ends  in 
perplexity  rather  than  in  the  attitude  of 
mind  that  leads  to  action. 

There  is  on  the  whole  a  wonderful 
understanding  of  the  situation.  The 
burdens  of  tuberculosis  and  casual  em- 
ployment among  the  men  and  women  are 
truly  told.  The  importance  of  one  evil, 
however,  which  seriously  affects  the 
working  mother  is  scarcely  touched  up- 
on. Domestic  infelicities  are  quite 
thoroughly  aired,  but  the  effects  of  heavy 
drinking,  so  prevalent  on  the  West  Side, 
are  only  briefly  indicated.  Unsteady  em- 
ployment, consumption  and  house  brawls 
are  too  closely  connected  with  the  be- 
setting sin  of  the  West  Side  not  to  have 
been  mentioned. 

The  value  of  the  book,  however,  is  too 
great  to  waste  much  time  over  minor 
defects.  As  a  text-book  in  ethics  it  tells 
a  story  of  courage,  patience,  faithful- 
ness and  self-sacrifice  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  equal  and  which  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed.  It  indicates  the  need  of 
radical  change.  The  fact  that  these 
women,  after  having  gone  through  this 
work  and  misery,  must  often  take  their 
children  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  and  give  them  up  is  a  final 
tragedy. 

Miss  Anthony  says,  "Most  of  those 
who  had  to  put  their  children  away  were 
widows  with  more  children  than  they 
could  possibly  support."  That  a  rich  and 
generous  community  like  New  York 
should  tolerate  this  inhumanity  seems 
strange  indeed.  The  lives  of  these 
Mothers  Who  Must  Earn  as  pictured  by 
Miss  Anthony  ought  to  go  far  and  wide 
and  help  to  change  the  conditions  in 
which  these  women  live.  Their  burden 
is  more  than  any  human  being  should  be 
called  upon  to  carrv  and  their  story  has 
never  been  more  effectively  told. 

John  Elliott. 


SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 


f^RIEF  reviews  of  the  social 
legislation  lost  or  won  in 
the  forty-three  states  whose  legis- 
latures met  this  year  will  be  pub^ 
lished  in  The  Survey  from  time 
to  time  as  adjournment  is  reached. 
This  week  we  have  New  York, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Utah  and  North 
Dakota.  In  the  issue  for  April  24 
we  had  a  preliminary  note  on  Ala- 
bama, which  will  hold  a  second 
session  in  July.  In  the  issue  for 
April  17  we  had  reports  from 
Missouri  (with  a  supplemental 
note  in  the  issue  for  Aprxl  24)  and 
New  Jersey.  Further  material  on 
New  Jersey  is  given  on  page  148 
of  this  issue.  And  Wyoming  was 
reviewed  in  our  issue  for  March 

27. 

Legislation  is  more  than  debate 
or  the  writing  of  words  between 
calf-skin  covers.  It  is  crystal- 
lised opinion,  it  influences  half-be- 
lievers, and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  social  advance  could  well 
spend  an  hour  a  week  pondering 
its  quirks  and  fancies — Editor.  _ 


SAVING  THE  LABOR,  SAFETY,  HEALTH  AND  HOUSING 
CODES  OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York's  1915  legislature  will 
be  chiefly  remembered  for  its  attempts 
to  breach  the  walls  of  the  state  labor, 
safety  and  health  laws  and  to  abolish 
the  Tenement  House  Department  of  New 
York  city.  Measures  nicely  calculated 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  were  passed 
in  one  or  both  houses  and  the  members 
can  find  no  comfort  in  the  defeat  of 
their  "ripper"  bills  by  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  by  action  of  Mayor 
Mitchel  and  Governor  Whitman  after 
the  legislature  had  had  its  way. 

Most  violently  assailed* of  all  these 
measures  were  a  sheaf  of  bills  which 
would  have  permitted  women  over  18 
years  of  age,  to  work  in  canneries  72 
hours  a  week,  until  12  o'clock  at  night 
and  on  Sunday;  and  have  made  no  re- 
strictions for  boys  over  16.  These  were 
pushed  by  Senator  Spring,  who  is  a  can- 
ner,  and  all  but  won  in  the  face  of  a 
storm  of  protest 

Raids  on  the  Labor  Department  and 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion resulted,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  in 
the  creation  of  an  Industrial  Commis- 
sion which  was  described  in  last  week's 
issue. 

Nothing  but  partizan  discussion  re- 
sulted from  the  eighteenth  annual  at- 
tempt to  fulfill  the  slogan  "Sing  Sing 
must  go." 

A  number  of  important  bills  became 
law,  however.  In  addition  to  those  given 
below  under  various  classifications,  a 
mother's  pension  law  was  enacted,  which 
was  described  in  The  Suhvey  for  April 
3.  And  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment was  passed  for  the  second  time, 
so  that  next  fall  there  will  be  a  refer- 
endum vote  on  it  in  New  York  along 
with  three  other  eastern  states — Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Health 

The  record  of  health  legislation  is 
largely  a  record  of  bad  bills  defeated. 
Five  assembly  measures  calculated  to 
devitalize  the  health  law  of  the  state 
were  introduced  by  Majority  Leader 
Hinman.  One  would  have  compelled 
the  state  commissioner  of  health  to  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  was  generally  credited  with 
being  aimed  at  Commissioner  Herman 
M.  Siggs.  Another  reduced  the  number 
of  sanitary  supervisors  from  twenty  to 
ten  and  decreased  their  salaries.  A  third 
took  away  from  the  public  health  coun- 
cil the  power  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  sanitary  supervisors,  directors 
of  divisions,  local  health  officers  and  pub- 
lic health  nurses,  thereby  openine  the 
field  to  political  appointees.  A  fourth 
provided  that  the  sanitary  code  must  be 
submitted  to  the  legislature  for  approval. 
A  fifth  provided  that  the  establishment 


of  divisions  in  the  department  of  health, 
which  are  now  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  dis- 
cretionary with  the  state  health  commis- 
sioner.   All  failed. 

A  half  dozen  identical  bills  were  m- 
troduced  to  strike  out  the  present  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  compensation 
of  local  health  officers  to  the  equivalent 
of  ten  cents  per  inhabitant  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages  of  8,000  or  less  and 
$800  per  annum  in  larger  places.     All 

failed. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  defeat  of 
anti-health  measures  is  due  to  Senator 
George  Whitney,  chairman  of  the  sen- 
ate committee  on  public  health,  who  took 
the  position  that  he  would  not  report  any 
bills  of  an  obnoxious  character. 

Among  the  measures  that  passed  are 
the  JFollowing:  a  bill  striking  out  the 
present  provisions  for  the  compulsory 
vaccination  of  school  children,  except 
that  when  the  state  commissioner  of 
health  certifies  in  writing  to  the  school 
authorities  of  any  school  district  or  city 
that  smallpox  exists  in  such  district  or 
city,  the  authorities  must  exclude  from 
school  all  unvaccinated  children  (signed 
by  governor) ;  a  measure  authorizing 
the  commissioner  of  health  to  combine 
into  one  health  district  any  two  or  more 
towns,  villages  or  cities  within  a  sinele 
county;  an  act  requiring  applicants  for 
licenses  for  milk-gathering  stations  to 
furnish  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
with  bonds  of  not  less  than  $5,000;  and 
a  measure  providing  that  physicians  shall 


receive  25  cents  for  each  birth  certifca« 
properly  and  completely  made  oct^iad 
registered  and  for  each  death  eotikate 
made  out  in  accordance  with  die  intern- 
tional  list  of  causes  of  death  (signed  tn 
governor). 

A  good  bill  was  lost  when  the  Jooe*^ 
Tallett  measure,  supported  by  the  Stitt 
Department  of  Education  and  aimioc  to 
"build  up  the  standards  of  nursing  edn- 
cation/'  failed  to  pass  the  assembly.  Ai 
finally  amended  it  had  the  snppoct  d 
nursing  and  other  associations  interat- 
ed.  The  bill  fixed  standards  of  traimac| 
for  state  registration  and  limited  wa\ 
bership  on  the  State  Board  of  Nnw 
Examiners  to  nurses. 

One  of  the  measures  killed  would  M 
abolished  the  board  of  cxaminen  d 
feebleminded  criminals  and  prohibit^ 
operations  for  the  prevention  of  pr* 
creation. 

Courts  and  Prisons 

Sing  Sing  still  stands.    Measure  prt 

viding  for  the  establishment  of  a  nfl 

prison   at   Wingdale,   Dutchess   corn*! 

and  prohibiting  the  use  of  Sing  Sing  t^ 

the  permanent  confinement  of  prisaw^ 

after  January  1,  1917,  were  defeated 

Several  constructive  steps  were  u« 

in  the  field  of  penology,  however. 

active  and  paid  board  of  parole  of  ^^ 

members  was  created  for  New  Yoric  r' 

and  the  indeterminate  sentence  wii 

plied  to  prisoners  sent  to  the  city  w 

house    and    penitentiary.      This   affefl 

chiefly  "repeaters"  and  is  regarded  1* 

great   step   forward.     CommissioocH 

Corrections  Davis  favored  this  xneaM 

Parole  for  the  state  at  large  wasj 

so  successful.     A  group  of  five  oa 

ures  introduced  by   Assemblyman  T 

and  favored  by  many  of  the  priioo 

form   bodies,   as   well   as    by   prise 

themselves,  aimed  to  apply  absolute 

determinate     sentences,     without 

mum,  to  all  persons  sent  to  state 

for  offenses  other  than  murder  b 

first    degree.      These    bills    raised 

State   Board  of  Parole   from  three 

five  members  and  reorganized  it  in  si 

a  way  as  to  make  it  practically  a  *'c^ 

of  rehabiliUtion.'*    As  reorganiiedl 

board  would  be    bound    to  witcb  m 

prisoner  closely    and     release    h^a 

parole  when  his  record  justified  voA^ 

tion.    The  measures  failed,  but  *i 

brought  forward  again. 

A  bill  was  passed  permitting  the  |»i 
of  state  prisoners  after  one-Yuilf  of  d 
minimum  term,  instead  of  the  full  ?< 
is  served.  A  new  type  of  probatici 
service  was  introduced  into  Westcie 
county  by  a  bill  which  confers  upc« 
superintendent  of  the  poor  of  that  ca 
ty  probationary  and  advisory  dutic 
relation  to  delinquent  childrra  tmde" 
teen  years  of  age  who  are  commitu 
correctional  and  refonnatory  ins 
tions.  This  last  measure  has  I 
signed  by  the  governor.     A  bil]  Iti 
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lC  object  of  extending  the  jurisdiction 
r  the  State  Probation  Commission  to 
otters  of  parole  as  well  was  defeated. 

Important  changes  were  made  in  the 
iferior  criminal  courts  of  New  York 
ty.  Magistrates  were  given  summary 
irisdiction  in  many  classes  of  misde- 
leanor  cases,  the  Children's  Court  was 
jtircly  removed  from  the  jurisdiction 
f  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  and 
fecial  courts  were  created  for  hearing 
fenses  against  regulative  and  depart- 
ental  statutes.    For  a  fuller  description 

the  bill  making  these  changes  see  The 
JKVEY  for  April  10. 
The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for 
arder  in  the  first  degree  was  defeated. 
The  governor  has  already  signed  a 
jasure  permitting  not  more  than  twen- 

cents  a  day  to  be  paid  to  the  inmates 

all  state  prisons,  reformatories  and 
anty  jails.  Another  measure  that 
ssed  both  houses  authorizes  the  super- 
ors  of  Erie  county  to  employ  convicts 
tside  of  prisons  under  their  jurisdic- 
n  and  fixes  compensation  for  them 
not  more  than  ten  cents  a  day.  The 
ployes  of  state  prisons  and  reforraa- 
ies  may,  under  the  provisions  of  an- 
ler  law,  retire  on  pensions. 
\  child  appearing  to  be  feebleminded 

the  magistrate  before  whom  it  ap- 
irs  may,  under  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
roduced  by  Assemblyman  Moore  and 
ised  by  both  houses,  be  examined  by 
>  physicians  and  committed  to  a  pub- 
institution  for  the  feebleminded.  All 
soners  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
w  York  city  Department  of  Cor  ree- 
ls who  are  suspected  of  insanity  are 
uired  to  be  transferred  to  Bellevue 
spital  for  observation. 

Education 

several  hot  fights  were  precipitated 
iic  edncational  field.  The  bill  to  re- 
c  the  New  York  city  Board  of  Edu- 
on  from  46  members  to  9  and  cur- 
ing its  legislative  powers  was  de- 
ted  after  being  amended  to  give  the 
rd  twentjr-three  members.  Presi- 
t  Churchill  and  many  members  of 
city  board  opposed  it. 

plan  to  codify  the  educational  laws 
be  state  and  to  create  a  department 
public  instruction  in  each  city  was 
todied  in  a  bill  and  favored  by  the 
ic  Department  of  Education.  This 
sure  fixed  the  size  of  city  boards  for 
ritics  except  New  York  at  not  fewer 
I  five  nor  more  than  nine  members, 
Xew  York  at  fifteen.  It  extended 
powers  of  such  boards.  Opposition 
:loped  in  New  York  and  Bufl^lo  and 
bill  was  withdrawn.  It  will  be  used 
he  basis  for  legislation  next  session, 
•nc  of  the  important  bills  to  pass 
mpts  new  applicants  for  the  position 
teacher  of  vocational  subjects  from 
academic  requirements  now  demand- 
Several  bills  affecting  the  retire- 
it  of  teachers  were  defeated.  The 
^   York     city     administration  urged 

measures  authorizing  the  Board  of 
crmen,  with  the  approval  of  the 
ird  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
fix  the   number   and   salaries  of  all 

employes.     Objection  was  raised  on 

ground  that  the  schools  ought  not 
^'^  subjected  to  this  plan,  inasmuch 
the  power  to  fix  salaries  is  tanta- 
f"t  to  the  power  to  fix  qualifications 


and  that  ought  to  be  left  with  the  edu- 
cational authorities.  The  measures 
failed. 

A  bill  providing  that  a  female  teacher 
who  shall  have  married  after  her  ap- 
pointment may  be  dismissed,  and  that 
such  dismissal  may  not  be  reviewed  by 
the  state  commissioner  of  education, 
failed  as  did  one  making  it  compulsory 
to  teach  moral  hygiene  in  the  public 
schools  and  another  establishing  per- 
manent census  boards  in  cities  of  the 
second  and  third  classes.  , 

Prostitution 

The  bill  regarding  prostitution  from 
which  the  most  is  expected,  widens  the 
definition  of  vagrancy.  Persons  con- 
victed under  it  may  be  sentenced  to  a 
term  not  to  exceed  six  months  in  the 
workhouse.  It  provides  that  a  person 
who  offers  to  commit  prostitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  vagrant.  This  will 
reach  directly  and  without  equivocation 
the  inmate  of  the  disorderly  house,  the 
woman  who  solicits  in  the  rear  room  of 
a  saloon  or  on  the  street  and  it  clears 
up  the  mooted  question  as  to  whether  an 
offer  to  commit  is  the  same  as  an  act. 
The  bill  also  declares  to  be  a  vagrant  a 
person  who  offers  or  offers  to  secure  a 
female  person  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution. This  will  reach  the  madam  of  a 
disorderly  house  and  by  giving  the  mag- 
istrates jurisdiction  will  result  in  a 
speedy  trial,  and  inasmuch  as  under  the 
Inferior  Courts  Act  the  magistrate  may 
not  fine  such  a  person,  that  undesirable 
disposition  is  by  this  means  eliminated. 

The  most  drastic  provision  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  declares  to  be  a  vagrant  a  per- 
son "who  loiters  in  or  near  any 
thoroughfare  or  public  or  private  place 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  enticing  or 
procuring  another  to  commit  lewdness, 
fornication,  unlawful  sexual  intercourse 
or  any  other  indecent  act*'  or  who  in  any 
manner  so  acts.  This  should  effectively 
reach  the  man  who  is  today  character- 
ized as  a  "pimp.*'  These  men  it  has 
been  impossible  to  convict  by  direct  evi- 
dence under  the  existing  law.  It  is  also 
expected  that  this  provision  will  reach 
the  individual  commonly  known  as  the 
**masher," — the  man  who  annoys  decent 
women  and  whom  it  is  difllicult  to  convict 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
woman  to  make  public  admission  of  such 
annoyance.  The  bill  has  been  signed  by 
the  governor. 

The  governor  has  also  signed  a  bill 
which  provides  that  the  certificate  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  Tenement 
House  Department  shall  be  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  building  is  a  tenement, 
in  cases  of  persons  charged  with  a  vio- 
lation of  the  section  in  the  tenement 
house  law  against  prostitution.  This 
will  prevent  the  annoyance  to  reputable 
people  of  being  subpcenaed  to  the  Wom- 
en's Night  Court  to  testify  that  the 
building  occupied  by  them  and  from 
which  a  woman  has  been  arrested  is  a 
tenement  house. 

The  legislature  also  passed  a  bill  to 
permit  magistrates  to  place  women  con- 
victed of  tenement  house  prostitution 
upon  probation,  provided  they  have  not 
previously  been  convicted  or  not  charged 
with  keeping  a  disorderly  house  in  a 
tenement  house.    The  desirabilitv  of  this 


disposition  is  in  dispute,  it  being  held 
that  there  should  be  a  more  severe  pen- 
alty for  women  convicted  of  prostitu- 
tion in  tenement  houses  than  those  con- 
victed of  street  walking.  To  many, 
however,  it  has  not  seemed  desirable  to 
so  limit  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates. All  three  of  these  bills  were  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Wagner. 

The  legislature  also  passed  a  bill  to 
further  perfect  the  penalties  of  the 
liquor  tax  law  against  those  places  per- 
mitted to  be  disorderly  which  the  gov- 
ernor has  before  him  for  action.  A 
bill  was  introduced  but  too  late  in  the 
session  to  receive  favorable  attention, 
which,  being  an  amendment  to  the  gen- 
eral law,  would  prohibit  the  fine  as  a 
disposition  in  all  cases  of  prostitution. 
Had  it  passed,  it  would  have  accomplish- 
ed throughout  the  state  what  has  already 
been  done  to  a  large  extent  in  New 
York  city,  both  under  a  1913  amendment 
to  the  inferior  courts  act  and  under  the 
Wagner  vagrancy  bill  described  above. 

Recreation 

A  bill  was  passed  and  is  in  the  may- 
or's hands,  giving  commissioners  of  the 
various  parks  in  New  York  city  juris- 
diction over  all  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tional property  outside  of  that  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
bill  abolishes  the  present  Public  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  whose  work  has  in 
considerable  degree  been  taken  over  by 
the  Social  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
The  Recreation  Commission  approved 
of  this  measure  eliminating  itself. 

A  bill  to  regulate  public  dances  pro- 
moted by  Belle  Lindner  Israels  Mos- 
kowitz,  failed.  It  proposed  that  no  li- 
cense for  public  dance  halls  should  be 
issued  without  a  written  report  of  a 
building  inspector,  that  a  license  be  re- 
quired for  all  public  dances,  that  all  pub- 
lic dances  as  well  as  dance  halls  be 
closed  at  2  a.m.  and  that  no  admission 
tickets  be  accepted  after  midnight. 

Housing 

The  most  important  housing  fight  was 
on  the  Lockwood-EUenbogen,  passed  by 
both  houses  but  vetoed  by  Mayor  Mit- 
chel.  It  abolished  the  Tenement  House 
Department  of  New  York  city  and  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  five  borough's  su- 
perintendents of  buildings  discretionary 
power  over  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  modify  the  regula- 
tions concerning  tenements,  fire  preven- 
tion, various  provisions  of  the  state 
labor  law,  and  some  of  the  health  regu- 
lations— such  power  as  they  now  have 
with  reference  to  the  building  law. 
Mayor  Mitchel  held  that  in  destroying 
the  Tenement  House  Department  the 
bill  would  eliminate  "the  only  agency 
that  in  the  past  has  stood  between  the 
unscrupulous  among  the  builders  and 
landlords  and  the  welfare  of  over  three 
million  people." 

Several  bills  designed  to  clear  up 
technicalities  in  the  housing  code  were 
introduced  and  passed  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Tenement  House 
Department  and  the  Tenement  House 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

The  housing  law  for  second  class 
cities — including    Albany,     Utica,     Troy 
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and  Syracuse — was  repealed.  This  was 
based  on  Lawrence  Veiller's  model 
housing  law  and  was  passed  in  1914. 

State  Institutions 

No  legislation  of  importance  affecting 
the  control  or  management  of  state  in- 
stitutions passed.  The  Sage  bill  in  the 
senate  aimed  to  create  a  state  hospital 
department  headed  by  a  single  commis- 
sioner with  a  salary  of  $10,000  and  to 
do  away  with  the  present  State  Hos- 
pital Commission,  substituting  therefor 
an  unsalaried  conimission  without  power. 
Assembly  Leader  Hinman  introduced  a 
measure  setting  up  a  state  board  of  regu- 
lation for  all  state  charitable  institu- 
tions except  prisons,  similar  in  author- 
ity to  the  present  state  hospital  commis- 
sion. This  bill  centralized  the  purchas- 
ing for  all  of  these  institutions.  Both 
measures  failed. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
was  behind  a  measure  creating  a  state 
commissioner  of  charities  and  abolish- 
ing the  present  fiscal  supervisor  of  char- 
ities. This  bill  aimed  to  do  for  charit- 
able institutions  alone  substantially  what 
the  Sage  bill  would  have  done  for  all 
institutions  except  prisons.    It  failed. 

A  measure  permitting  the  establish- 
ment throughout  the  state  of  local  clear- 
ing-houses for  the  mentally  deficient, 
the  purpose  of  which  should  be  to  ex- 
amine and  diagnose  persons  suspected 
of  being  mentally  deficient  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  their  proper  care 
and  treatment,  was  not  reported  out  of 
committee. 

A  bill  directing  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  to  assist  blind  persons  in 
disposing  of  the  products  of  their  home 
industry  and  permitting  the  commission 
to  aid  individual  blind  persons  to  become 
self-supporting  bv  furnishing  materials 
or  machmery  to  them  or  paying  for  their 
tuition  in  industrial  schools,  is  now  be- 
fore the  governor.  So  also  is  a  meas- 
ure permitting  the  comptroller  of  New 
York  city  to  authorize  the  commander 
of  any  military  or  naval  post  to  furnish 
relief  to  needy  soldiers,  sailors  or 
marines  or  to  their  families. 

Labor  Laws 

Of  the  labor  bills  enacted  and  signed 
!)>'  the  governor,  three  had  to  do  with 
the  workmen's  compensation  law.  One 
was  an  emergency  appropriation  of 
$425,000  sorely  needed  by  the  Workmen's 
C Compensation  Commission  which  for  a 
time  was  too  poor  even  to  pay  its  em- 
ployes' salaries.  A  second,  permits  ad- 
vance payments  by  employers  to  injured 
workmen  while  their  cases  are  pending 
before  the  commission.  This  was  gen- 
erally approved.  The  third  bill — the 
Thorn  bill  permitting  direct  settlement 
between  employers  and  injured  men- 
was  pretty  generally  felt  to  be  a  mis- 
take in  that  it  deprives  those  who  settle 
of  the  protection  of  the  commission's 
passing  on  their  cases  and  holding  the 
amounts  uo  to  standard. 

Two  exemptions  were  made  to  the 
one-day-rest-in-seven  law.  The  Thomp- 
son law  exempts  industries  operating  on 
the  8-hour  shift.  While  some  8-hour 
men  may  through  it  be  condemned  to 
<;even  days  work  a  week,  the  bill  was 
held  to  he  justifie<l  as  an  expedient  in 
reducing  the   number  of  establishments 


having  a  12-hour  day.  The  Mackey  bill 
exempts  employes  in  dairies,  creameries 
and  milk-product  factories. 

The  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  aliens  on  public  works — for  years  a 
dead  letter  until  it  was  invoked  by  labor 
unions  in  New  York  against  Italians  ex- 
cavating for  the  new  subways — was 
amended  to  give  preference  to  citizens. 
It  now  provides  that  an  alien  may  be 
eniployed  when  citizens  are  not  available. 

Grocery  store  employes  over  16  years 
of  age  were  permitted  to  work  70  hours 
a  week  and  11  hours  a  day  with  15 
hours  on  Saturday,  but  prohibited  from 
sleeping  in  the  stores  unless  their  sani- 
tary arrangements  have  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  manufacture,  use  and  storage  of 
explosives  were  minutely   regulated. 

That  completes  the  roster  of  labor 
bills  signed  and  made  law. 

Seventeen  labor  bills  passed  both 
houses  and  now  await  action  by  the 
governor.  Exemptions  to  the  one-day- 
rest-in-seven  law  are  made  in  favor  of 
employes  of  salt  refineries,  and  employes 
of  mercantile  establishments  are  per- 
mitted to  work  Sundays  if  given  equiva- 
lent time  off  on  another  day.  Changes 
in  the  workmen's  compensation  law  re- 
quire that  the  law  be  printed  in  three 
languages;  require  insurance  policies  for 
contractors  on  public  works;  and  pro- 
vide that  where  a  workman  has  suffered 
from  an  injury  and  been  compensated, 
and  then  is  hurt  again,  he  shall  be  com- 
pensated by  his  last  employer  only  for 
the  last  injury.  For  instance,  if  a  one- 
eyed  man  lost  his  second  eye  in  a  new 
job,  the  employer  would  be  liable  only 
for  the  loss  of  one  eye  and  not  for  the 
much  greater  compensation  of  entire 
loss  of  sight.  The  law  declaring  that 
contracts  on  public  work  are  void  if  the 
contractor  faii:  to  comply  with  the  8- 
hour  law  "except  in  case  of  extraordin- 
ary emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or 
danger  to  life  and  property,"  is  amended 
to  read  "except  in  case  of  emergency." 
The  Industrial  Board  is  authorized  to 
suspend  the  mandatory  requirements  of 
the  labor  law.  The  law  fixing  women's 
hours  of  labor  at  54  a  week  and  9  a  day 
with  the  exception  of  one  day  (in  order 
to  gain  a  Saturday  half-holiday)  is 
amended  to  permit  more  than  9  hours 
work  on  more  than  one  day.  The  pro- 
vision that  factories  must  be  lighted  by 
electricity  is  amended  to  require  that 
they  be  "properly  and  adequately"  light- 
ed. New  York  city— "cities  of  the  first- 
class" — is  relieved  of  the  provision  of 
the  labor  law  in  regard  to  building  con- 
struction. 

With  one  exception — that  of  compen- 
sation for  the  latest  injury  only — every- 
one of  these  bills  pending  before  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  is  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
actionary step. 

Safety  from  Fire 

Among  the  "ripper"  laws  was  one 
abolishing  the  office  of  state  fire  mar- 
shal. His  duties  in  enforcing  the  labor 
law  in  regard  to  fires  were  transferred 
to  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Three  amendments  to  the  fire  or  safetv 
laws  are  now  before  Governor  Whit- 
man. The  Committee  of  Safetv  of  New 
York  city  brands  every  one  as  a  back- 
injr  fiown    from   the   standards   set  as  a 


result  of  the  Triangle  factory  fire 

One  of  these  biUs  exempts  six-ii- 
instead  of  five-story  buildings  from  t^ 
requirement  of  fire-resisting  partitii 
The  result  would  be  to  let  a  very  \a\ 
and  badly  built  class  of  buildings  d* 
under  the  law.    Another  bill  lowcr>  ^ 
requirements  as  to  fire-proof   windx 
though  it  purports  to  re-define  the  tr 
"factory  building."    A  third  permits  "i 
fire  commissioner  to  waive  the  requ  r< 
ment   for  fire  alarms  in  buildings  c^j 
over  four  stories  in  height,   or  in  iir 
buildings      equipped      with       autcnm:;^ 
sprinklers. 

Several  of  the  pending  bills  i\<v 
above  under  labor  laws  would  also  :^ 
crease  fire  hazards,  for  instance  the  t.' 
giving  the  Industrial  Board  power  t 
make  variations  from  the  law,  and  da 
bill  transferring  enforcement  of  the  £' 
protection  and  building  construction  ^t 
quirements  of  the  labor  law  frotD  th 
state  Labor  Department  to  local  dep2?^ 
ments  having  jurisdiction.  As  se\tr 
city  departments  have  partial  jurisdict  i 
the  anticipated  result  would  be  z6m"^ 
istrative  abuse  and  easy  evasion  of  ** 
law. 

Miscellaneous  Measures 

A  bill  was  passed  and  signed  &im:.i 
ing  the  credit  union  law  so  as  to  pc^- 
credit  tmions — 16  of  them  in  the  s:ai 
all  recently  organized — to  invest  in  s 
curities  which  savings  banks  are  i<^ 
mitted  to  invest  in.  Formerly  cr^j 
unions  were  limited  to  making  ioan^ 
members  and  to  deposits  in  banks.  5< 
eral  customary  attacks  on^  the  pi\^ 
broking  laws  failed. 

A  much  needed  bill  wiiich  failed  f^ 
vided  that  the  tax  on 'land  now  owu 
by  New  York  city,  outside  of  the  city 
connection  with  its  water  supply  systei 
be  assessed  like  other  land  in  the  vie 
ity.  It  is  now  assessed  at  four  or  fi 
times  as  much. 

A  bill  to  authorize  New  York  cit. 
build  garbage  plants  was  passed  bv  li 
legislature  but  vetoed  by  the  goveral 

A  bill  authorizing  the  appointment 
police  women  in  New  York  city,  faiii 
Likewise  the  prohibition  measures.     ] 

Several  bills  were  passed  desigD^J 
put  into  effect  the  constitutional  amr ! 
ment  which  was  favorably  acted  Jpi 
by  the  people  at  last  fall's  election,  i 
bills  affect  only  New  York  cin  *i 
were  sought  by  various  agencies  la'-rj 
ested  in  city  planning.  They  pent-: 
condemnation  of  property  throagfc  * 
Supreme  Court  without  a  iur\-  " 
are  now  awaiting  the  mayors  iigni 

The  bill  to  increase  the  tax  on  ub-h 
proved   real   estate   and   decrease   r   i 
improved      real      estate — practical!^ 
single  tax  measure — failed. 

An  attempt  to  repeal  last  vear^ 
giving  the  Board  ot   Estimate*  an^  • 
portionment  power  to  regulate  the  hr: 
of  buildings,  failed. 

A  bill  to  abolish  the  oflSce  of  cor.^- ; 
and  substitute  medical  examiners.  --J 
as  have  been  very  successful  in  B<>-. 
was  passed  and  signed  by  the  govsr-i 
The  oflSce  of  coroner  is  the  last  «xrj 
ing  ground  of  the  old  school  of  p  1 
cians.  In  order  to  get  the  biU  thr  :^ 
an  ameiidment  had  to  be  accepted.  f*t 
poning  its  going  into  effect  until  " 
arv  1.  1918. 
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INNESOTA'S    SOCIAL    LEGISLATION    HALTED    BY 
LIQUOR  DEBATES— By  JOHN  A.  RYAN 


The  kecoro  of  the  session  of 
e  Minnesota  Legislature  which  ended 
>  labors  April  22,  is  almost  barren  in 
e  matter  of  social  legislation.  By  ap- 
opriating  $30,000  for  the  purchase  of 
suitable  site,  it  took  the  first  step  to- 
ird  the  establishment  of  a  women's 
formatory.  It  enacted  a  stringent  law 
•veming  the  sale  of  narcotics,  passed 
bill  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  liquor 
enses  to  *'road  houses''  and  other 
aces  outside  cities  and  villages,  em- 
wered  counties  to  vote  as  a  unit  upon 
e  question  of  permitting  saloons  with- 
their  borders,  and  made  legislative 
3vision  for  statewide  teachers*  pen- 
ms. 

The  only  labor  laws  of  any  conse- 
ence  that  it  added  to  the  statutes  are 
e  requiring  semi-monthly  payment  of 
iges  by  public  utility  corporations,  one 
plying  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
bility  law  to  railway  employes  en- 
ged  in  intrastate  commerce  at  the  time 
injury,  and  amendments  to  the  work- 
s's compensation  act  providing  for  an 
:rease  in  the  maximum  and  minimum 
3rments  for  injuries,  in  the  specific 
lounts  to  be  paid  for  specific  injuries, 
d  in  the  length  of  time  during  which 
mpensation  must  be  given  for  disabil- 

Among  the  proposals  for  social  legis- 
ion  that  failed  of  enactment,  the  most 
portant  were  that  providing  for  a  com- 
ssion  to  codify  the  laws  relating  to 
ildren  and  to  suggest  badly  needed 
w  statutes  on  that  subject,  a  bill  to 
ike  statewide  in  its  application  the 
ic-hour  law  for  women  which  at  pres- 
t  governs  only  the  four  largest  cities, 
>iU  for  the  regulation  of  street  trades, 
i  another  providing  for  one  day  rest 

seven.  Another  thing  that  must  be 
irged  to  the  debit  side  was  the  fail- 
t  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  to 
xy  on  the  anti-tuberculosis  work  in  the 
snty  sanatoria. 
This  bad  record  cannot  be  explained 

the  assumption  that  the  1915  legis- 
iire  was  "reactionary".  Man  for  man. 
had  <)uite  as  large  a  proportion  of 
>^essive  members  as  its  immediate 
^dcccssor;  and  the  latter  had  to  its 
liit  a  larger  amount  of  social  and 
or  legislation  than  any  other  in  the 
tory  of  the  state. 

The  progressive  character  of  the  legis- 
tire  that  has  just  adjourned  is  per- 
ps  best  shown  by  its  vote  on  the  reso- 
lon  to  re-submit  the  initiative  and 
;crtndum  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
n,  and  by  its  attitude  toward  the  at- 
npts  to  nullify  the  minimum  wage 
pr.  The  majorities  in  favor  of  the 
rmer  proposal  were  somewhat  larger 
"both  the  house  and  the  senate  than 
were  two  years  ago.  The  two  at- 
ipts  that  were  made  in  the  house  to 
llih  the  minimum  wage  law  by  de- 
thc  commission  of  the  necessary 
'fopriation,  were  defeated  by  major- 
■-9  of  about  90  to  15.  No  effort  was 
,<le  to  repeal  the  law,  but  a  bill  was 
<Mlaced  to  suspend  its  operation  for 
years.  The  bill  never  got  out  of 
honse  committee  on  labor.  No  hos- 
action  of  any  sort  with  reference  to 
law  was  taken  in  the  senate. 


Two  facts  are  mainly  responsible  for 
the  dearth  of  social  legislation.  In  the 
first  place,  the  speakership,  and  conse- 
quently the  organization,  of  the  house 
was  decided  on  the  issue  of  county  op- 
tion, and  the  candidate  of  the  anti-op- 
tionists  was  elected  by  a  bare  majority. 
Because  of  the  practically  even  division 
of  the  membership  on  this  question, 
neither  the  organization  nor  its  oppon- 
ents could  be  certain  of  a  majority  for 
any  important  proposal.  Nor  did  any 
individual  leader  appear  that  could  com- 
mand the  adhesion  of  a  working  majority 
for  two  consecutive  days.  Because  of 
the  bitterness  developed  during  the 
speakership  contest,  it  became  impos- 
sible for  the  progressives  who  had  been 
on  the  winning  side  of  that  issue  to 
unite  wholeheartedly  with  the  progres- 
sives who  had  opposed  the  successful 
candidate.  And  the  fact  that,  though 
successful  in  the  matter  of  the  speaker- 
ship, the  anti-optionists  were  beaten  in 
the  vote  on  county  option  itself,  did  not 
tend  to  harmonize  the  two  factions,  nor 
to  reunite  the  progressives  in  the  two 
camps. 

In  a  word,  the  liquor  issue  was  a  red 
herring  drawn  with  disastrous  effect 
across  the  path  of  social  and  every  other 


kind  of  progressive  legislation.  Now 
that  coimty  option  has  triumphed,  may 
we  not  hope  that  the  liquor  question  can 
be  kept  out  of  politics  for  a  few  years? 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  extremists, 
it  is  not  yet  the  most  fundamentally 
important  issue  of  social  welfare  that 
confronts  the  voters  and  legislators  of 
this  state. 

The  second  explanation  of  the  small 
amount  of  social  legislation  put  on  the 
statute  books  of  Minnesota  in  1915  is 
more  general  in  its  nature.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  social  and  political  atmo- 
sphere that  has  prevailed  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  throughout  the  country. 
There  has  occurred,  not  perhaps  a  reac- 
tion but  a  halt,  or  at  least  a  slowing  down 
in  the  movement  for  social  and  indus- 
trial reform.  The  progressives  have  be- 
come less  venturesome  and  the  ''near- 
progressives"  more  timid.  While  our 
House  of  Representatives  defeated  by 
overwhelming  majorities  the  attempts  to 
devitalize  the  minimum  wage  law,  it 
would  not  have  originated  such  a  novel 
piece  of  legislation.  While  the  people 
of  Minnesota  and  their  representatives 
have  become  definitely  progressive,  their 
courage  has  undergone  a  temporary  chill. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  two 
years  hence  the  legislature  of  this  state 
will  more  than  atone  for  the  sins  of  its 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial legislation. 
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OWA'S  GAINS  IN  CHILD  LABOR  .LAWS  AND  A  WOMAN'S 
REFORMATORY-By  HARRY  M.  BREMER 

SPECIAL  AGENT.  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


That  Iowa  cares  more  for  sheep 
than  for  children  is  the  charge  of  those 
of  her  citizens  who  were  interested  in 
the  bill,  introduced  in  the  thirty-sixth 
General  Assembly  which  has  just  ad- 
journed, to  establish  a  child  welfare  re- 
search bureau.  An  appropriation  of 
$50,000  was  proposed  for  such  a  bureau 
at  the  State  University.  After  amend- 
ing the  bill  and  cutting  the  appropria- 
tion in  half  the  house  finally  defeated 
the  measure.  Shortly  thereafter  it 
passed  a  bill  to  appropriate  $20,000  for 
a  sheep  bam  at  the  state  fairgrounds. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Iowa's  chil- 
dren are  altogether  neglected,  for  the 
legislature  passed  several  laws  for  their 
benefit.  The  child  labor  law,  for  in- 
stance, marks  very  substantial  progress. 
Iowa  is  the  eighteenth  state  to  limit  the 
working  day  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age  to  8  hours,  and  the  only  state  to 
join  the  honor  roll  this  year^  The  law 
provides  in  addition  for  the  regulation 
of  the  street  trades  and  of  the  mes- 
senger service  and  for  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  work  permits.  Iowa  now  stands 
amongst  the  leaders  in  child  labor  legis- 
lation. 

Two  bills  relating  to  the  health  of  chil- 
<lren  were  passed.  One  provides  that 
cities  may  establish  playgrounds,  and  is- 
sue bonds  and  levy  taxes  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  other  provides  for  the 
free  treatment  of  maimed  and  deformed 
poor  children  at  the  State  University 
medical  hospital. 

Delinquent  children  did  not  fare  so 
well.  An  utter  disregard  of  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  juvenile  courts  was 
displayed  in  the  bill  changing  the  pro- 
cedure to  require  several  days  notice  of 


trial  and  causing  it  to  be  held  in  open 
court. 

Of  the  successful  labor  bills,  one  com- 
pels railroads  to  pay  employes  semi- 
monthly, and  another  authorizes  the  bu- 
reau of  Statistics  and  Information  to 
establish  a  free  employment  bureau.  A 
third  gives  the  commissioner  of  labor 
jurisdiction  over  all  mills,  factories  and 
other  places  where  labor  is  employed 
whereas  formerly  places  employing  less 
tnan  five  persons  were  exempted. 

Three  very  important  measures  relat- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  working  people 
of  the  state  were  lost.  At  each  of  the 
last  three  sessions  a  certain  senator  has 
fought  for  compulsory  state  insurance 
for  industrial  accidents,  and  each  time 
has  met  defeat.  However,  he  believes 
he  is  gaining  ground  steadily  and  that 
it  cannot  be  long  now  before  the  state 
adopts  the  plan.  One  bill  inadvisedly 
coupled  together  provisions  for  th^ 
minimum  wage  and  the  maximum  hours 
for  women  and  minors.  After  a  morn- 
ing's debate  the  senate  defeated  the  bill. 

The  red  light  injunction  and  abate- 
ment law  was  re-enacted  with  more 
stringent  provisions  for  enforcement 
than  had  been  in  the  law  passed  by  the 
thirty-fifth  General  Assembly — the  pio- 
neer abatement  law — which  had  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Prohibition  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  of  the  whole  session,  and 
in  the  senate  retarded  all  other  legis- 
lation. The  chief  fight  came  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  Mulct  law,  passed  by  the  last 
General  Assembly,  which  permitted  the 
establishment  of  saloons  under  certain 
restrictions.  This  law  was  repealed  and 
another  passed   providing   for   constitu- 
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tional  prohibition  to  take  eifect  after 
ratification  by  the  voters  of  the  state. 

The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
woman's  reformatory  passed  after  an  ad- 
venturous career,  with  a  generous  ap- 
propriation so  that  work  on  it  can  be 
started  at  once.  The  legislature  also 
provided  for  county  segregation,  care 
and  support  of  indigent  persons  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis. 

State  censorship  of  motion  pictures, 
similar  to  the  Kansas  law,  met  defeat, 
but  the  bill  requiring  fire-proof  operat- 
ing booths  at  all  exhibitions  of  motion 
pictures  passed. 

Advocates  of  equal  suffrage  won  an- 
other victory  in  securing  the  right  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  voters  of  the 
state  at  the  June  primaries  rather  than 
at  the  general  election  in  1916.  They 
are  confident  that  they  will  vote  for  the 
next  President. 

UTAH  MARKS  TIMB  IN  SOCIAL 
LBGISLATION— By  James  H.Wolfe 

The  eleventh  Utah  Legisla- 
ture is  conspicuous  for  what  it  failed  to 
accomplish.  Several  bills  providing  for 
a  system  of  workmen's  compensation 
were  introduced  but  their  provisions 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  legisla- 
ture did  well  to  substitute  a  bill  creating 
a  commission  of  seven  to  investigate  and 
report  to  the  next  session. 

The  initiative  and  referendum,  badly 
needed  in  this  state,  reached  the  gov- 
ernor after  a  hard  battle,  only  to  have  its 
head  lopped  off. 

The  Wootten  prohibition  bill,  emerg- 
ing triumphantly  by  excellent  majorities 
in  spite  of  bitter  opposition,  met  a  like 
fate  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  The 
constitution  provides  that  if  the  legis- 
lature adjourn  before  the  governor's  five 
days  for  the  consideration  of  a  bill  ex- 
pire, he  shall  have  ten  days  longer  to 
act.  The  governor  took  advantage  of 
this  provision  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
hibition bill  and  other  measures.  The 
legislature  had  no  opportunity  to  over- 
ride his  will  which  was  freely  and  dis- 
astrously exercised. 

Counties  of  100,000  population  or  over 
( Salt  Lake  is  the  sole  one)  are  em- 
powered and  directed  to  provide  up  to 
$20,000  per  annum  for  a  widow's  aid 
fund.  This  is  twice  as  much  as  the 
original  act  called  for.  The  Juvenile 
Court  distributes  the  fund  and  recom- 
mends the  applicants. 

A  bill,  apparently  designed  to  compel 
the  giving  of  an  honest  pound  of  but- 
ter and  to  standardize  berry  cups,  was 
passed.  It  appears  to  contain  the  "in- 
evitable joker"  in  that  it  calls  for  sizes 
of  Y4.  Yi.  \  <^r  V/2  pounds  or  multiplies, 
instead  of  net  weights. 

A  child  labor  bill  following  closely 
that  recommended  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  was  again  introduced 
at  this  session.  It  failed  as  before.  The 
only  step  against  child  labor  was  an  act 
amending  the  present  law  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  to  work  in,  about  or  in  connection 
with  any  cigar  stand,  or  place  where 
tobaccos  are  sold  or  in  any  poolroom. 

The  Rideout  bills,  authorizing  the  in- 
corporation of  Land  Mortgage  Banks 
and  Co-operative  Credit  Banks,  are  an 
invitation,  by  law     at     least,  to  create 


these  aids  in  financing  the  farmer  and 
the  workman. 

While  a  number  of  bills  dealing  with 
the  manufacture,  sale  of  and  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquors  were  introduced,  a 
bill  prescribing  fairly  severe  penalties 
for  shipping  liquor  into  dry  territory  was 
the  only  one  which  survived. 

An  effort  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment failed. 

A  commission  df  three  persons  was 
created  to  investigate  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic provision  for  the  care,  custody  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  deficient,  in- 
cluding the  epileptic,  to  report  to  the 
next  legislature. 

There  also  emerged  from  the  general 
melee  of  legislation,  put  through  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  session,  a  drastic  law 
directed  against  pandering  in  its  more 
subtle  forms  and  placing  heavy  penalties 
on  all  participation  by  men  in  the  finan- 
cial fruits  of  prostitution. 

Amendments  to  the  poison  and  drug 
law  were  passed.  They  classify  poisons 
and  narcotics  into  two  schedules,  bear- 
ing somewhat  the  relationship  of  "bad" 
and  "naughty,"  and  surround  the  hand- 
ling of  each  class  with  stringent  regu- 
lations. 

An  act  of  the  most  doubtful  consti- 
tutionality has  rather  startled  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  state.  It  requires  that 
all  commercial  and  mercantile  houses, 
excepting  drug  stores  and  purveyors, 
close  at  6  p.m.  The  five  days  before 
Christmas  are  excepted.  The  saloon 
men  are  wondering  whether  they  run 
commercial  or  mercantile  houses. 

While  the  legislature  did  not  pass  a 
single  bill  of  a  large  constructive  nature 
or  place  upon  the  statute  books  a  piece 
of  social  legislation  of  note,  the  pro- 
gressive wing  was  larger  and  more 
prominent  than  ever  before.  Its  record, 
arouses  hope  that  "stand-patism"  is 
gradually  losing  its  hold.  In  a  few 
years,  Utah  may  be  in  the  progressive 
ranks. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  WITH    THE 
PROGRESSIVBS-Geo.  R.  Davies 

Although  the  recent  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  North  Dakota  was  de- 
voted principally  to  problems  of  taxa- 
tion, a  number  of  measures  were  enacted 
that  mark  an  advance  in  social  legisla- 
tion. 

Regulations  governing  the  control  of 
maternity  hospitals  and  children's  board- 
ing homes  were  strengthened  with  a 
view  to  guarding  against  flagrant  evils 
connected  with  illegitimacy.  Such  hos- 
pitals and  boarding  homes  are  to  be  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  district  judge, 
who  issues  licenses  and  receives  reports. 
Regular  inspection  is  provided  for.  The 
age  of  consent  was  raised  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen:  every  act  of  fornication 
was  designated  a  crime  under  a  new  reg- 
ulation, and  the  punishment  for  rape 
was  defined  more  strictly. 

The  nursing  profession,  hitherto  un- 
regulated by  law,  was  given  some  atten- 
tion. A  bill  was  passed  providing  for 
a  board  of  examiners,  but  registration 
is  left  optional,  except  that  unregistered 
nurses  are  forbidden  to  advertise  them- 
selves as  registered.  While  such  a  law 
is  unsatisfactory,  it  at  least  furnishes  a 
beginning,  and  will  doubtless  be  strength- 


ened later.     A  similar  board  of  chiro- 
practic examiners  was  also  established. 

A  mothers'  pension  bill  was  enacted. 
It  covers  any  needy  woman  having  de- 
pendent children  under  fourteen.  The 
maximum  to  be  paid  is  $15  a  month  per 
child.  The  admmistration  of  the  law  is 
in  charge  of  the  county  court,  which  was 
given  discretionary  powers. 

Capital  punishqient  was  abolished, 
with  the  wise  exception  of  a  capital 
crime  committed  by  a  convict  already 
serving  a  life  term  for  murder.  The 
parole  law  was  amended,  but  certain 
hard-and-fast  restrictions  were  adopted 
that  unfortunately  limit  the  powers  of 
the  parole  board.  The  law  relating  to 
the  pay  of  convicts  was  revised,  to  al- 
low inmates  of  the  penitentiary  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  day  for  their 
labor.  One-half  to  three-fourths  of  this 
amount  may  go  to  dependent  relatives, 
while  a  small  portion  is  set  aside  for  a 
prisoners'  benefit  fund,  which  is  spent 
for  wholesome  amusements. 

The  juvenile  court  was  strengthened 
by  authorizing  its  head,  the  district 
judge,  to  appoint  a  juvenile  commission- 
er to  investigate  cases,  issue  temporary 
orders,  and  report  to  his  superior.  A 
law  that  should  prove  valuable  is  the 
one  designed  to  prevent  children  from 
playinp^  about  railroad  tracks  where 
there  is  danger  from  moving  cars.  The 
law  gives  the  railroad  agent  authority  to 
arrest  such  juvenile  trespassers. 

Medical  inspection  in  the  public 
schools,  which  by  a  former  act  had  been 
made  optional  with  school  boards,  was 
strengthened  to  some  extent  by  the  pro- 
vision that  such  inspection  becomes  com^ 
pulsory  upon  petition  of  a  majority  oi 
the  patrons  of  the  school.  For  the  im^ 
provement  of  rural  education  a  count) 
tax  was  authorized  in  addition  to  th< 
usual  taxes  and  state  aid  to  rural  graded 
and  consolidated  schools.  The  levyin| 
of  such  a  tax,  the  measure  provider 
must  be  authorized  by  a  referendum  t< 
the  voters.  The  question  of  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  a  fourth  normal  school  ii 
referred  to  the  people  at  the  next  gen 
eral  election. 

Another  act  of  interest  to  educatioi 
is  an  amendment  of  the  teachers'  pen 
sion  law.  Assessments  are  to  be  option 
al  during  the  next  two  years,  but  som^ 
additional  support  is  to  be  received  fron 
the  county  tuition  fund. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  to  th^ 
progress  of  education  in  North  Dakott 
was  the  creation  of  a  board  of  regeni 
to  have  charge  of  all  the  higher  insti 
tutions  of  learning.  It  is  anticipate 
that  this  innovation  will  result  in  a  bel 
ter  co-ordination  and  direction  of  th 
educational  forces.  A  diflicult  problel 
of  taxation  affecting  higher  education  i^ 
well  as  other  state  activities  w^as  su< 
cessfully  solved,  and  the  financial  sa) 
port,  which  was  so  seriously  threaten< 
(luring  the  past  year,  is  now  assured. 

The  divorce  law  was  amended  addiij 
incurable  insanity  as  a  cause  for  d 
vorce  after  a  lapse  of  five  years. 

There  is  still  a  possibility  that  soil 
of  the  foregoing  laws  may  be  referr^ 
to  the  people  under  the  provisions  1 
the  initiative  and  referendum  as  J 
proved  at  the  general  election  last  N 
vember,  but  the  danger  of  any  serio 
change  is  negligible. 


PERSONALS 


FROM  [he  dale  of  his  first  twenty-five 
*  cent  fee.  in  November,  1853,  recalled 
in  "ante-posthumous"  reminiscence,  to 
:he  hour  of  the  banquet,  on  May  6,  hon- 
oring his  eighty -fifth  birthday,  Dr. 
Jicobi  has  held  an  increasingly  signifi- 
cant place  in  American  medicine. 

Many  tributes  on  earlier  occasions  to 
[he  man  and  his  work  have  recalled  the 
power  of  clear-cut  thought  that  oyer- 
(ame  poverty  and  political  persecution: 
ifie  high  ideals  that  imprisonment  could 
noi  dim;  the  capacity  for  unceasing  toil 
nhich  has  accumulated  the  results  not 
imly  of  a  wide  practice  and  various  lec- 
tureships, but  of  study  and  research  fill- 
ing maay  a  printed  page.  Even  a  lay- 
iBUi  is  impressed  by  the  wide  range  of 
lojwcs  touched  by  Dr.  Jacobi's  pen ;  and 
tbt  his  wide  range  has  not  meant  super- 
ficiality is  abundantly  attested.  "His 
aritings  have  been  the  counselor  and 
Euide  of  us  all,"  says  Sir  William  Qsler. 
Early  in  his  career,  Dr.  Jacobi's  in- 
(trest  was  attracted  to  the  field  of  pedi- 
Jirics,— perhaps,  he  himself  remarks,  be- 
cause of  the  helplessness  and  need  of 
liiile  children,  perhaps  because  the  field 
«as,  when  he  entered  it,  so  little  culti- 
vated. His  influence  has  told  power- 
fully for  pediatric  clinics  in  this  country. 
His  belief  in  dispensary  and  hospital 
•orit  for  children  was  recently  crowned 
•ilh  the  opening  of  a  fine  children's 
*'ar<l  in  the  German  hospital. 

"No  one,"  writes  Dr.  Osier,  "has  done 
"ore  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  children 
n  this  country  than  has  Dr.  Jacobi." 
\nd  he  was,  too,  amon|;  the  earliest  to 
liscern  the  social  implications  of  chil- 
Iwn's  diseases. 

Reasons  for  the  spread  of  diphtheria ; 
Mthods  for  fighting  tuberculosis  in 
choolchiidren;  the  necessity  for  an 
dequately  guarded  milk  supply;  and  the 
Clime"  of  artificial  feeding  of  babies, — 
he*  and  kindred  subjects  have  received 
•ifoughout  his  career  frequent  and  vig- 
"lus  ireatment. 

His  interest  in  the  unfortunate  hui^ 
Ms  of  abandoned  children  in  Europe, 
»i  concrete  form  in  a  remarkable 
'iKly  of  the  statistics,  laws  and  methods 
'  providing  for  these  children  abroad. 
Ilr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  a  poem  pre- 
ittA  for  Dr.  Jacobi's  seventieth  birth- 
')'■  speaks  of  him  as  "Medicus,  Magis- 
t.  Amicus."  His  civic  ideal  is  shown 
I  his  own  wrords : 

"It  is  not  enough  to  work  at  the  in- 
vidual  bedside  and  in  the  hospital.  In 
«  near  or  dim  future  the  physician  is 
I  sit  in  and  control  school  boards, 
alth  departments  and  legislatures.    He 

ibe  legitimate  adviser  of  the  judge 
id  jury  and  a  seat  for  the  physician  in 
e  councils  of  the  Republic  is  what  the 
opie  have  a  right  to  demand.  .  .  . 
■t  the  individual  physician  not  forget 
lat  he  owes  to  his  community  now. 
'hen  we  are  told  by  Lombroso  that 
ere  \fi  no  room  in  politics  for  an  hon- 


est man,  I  tell  y<m  it  is  time  for  ihe 
physician  to  parlicipatf  in  polities; 
never  to  miss  any  of  hi.*;  public  liutie.'i 
and  thereby  make  it  what  sometimes  it 
is  reputed  not  to  be  in  modern  life- 
honorable." 

When,  years  after,  his  share  in  poiiti- 
cai  Revolutionary  affairs  had  been  for- 
gotten or  forgiven,  and  the  man  had 
won  his  spurs  in  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion, an  invitation  came  to  him  to  teach 
in  an  important  university  of  the  home 
land.  "It  took  me  about  a  minute  to  re- 
fuse," he  tells.  "I  was,  and  am  rooted, 
in  this  country  that  was  my  ideal  when 
I  was  young,  my  refuge  when,  alone  and 
persecuted,  I  stole  away;  and  always, 
clouds  or  no  clouds,  my  sunny  hope 
fnrevermorc." 

The  chronicle  of  positions  and  degrees 
which  Abraham  Jacob)  has  filled  and  won 
would  he  superfluous  in  this  day.  With 
the  deference  accorded  this  man,  there 
is  evident  also  another  attitude.  Both 
in  public  tribute  and  in  the  instinctive 
jrathering  around  him  of  peers  and  fol- 
lowers, there  may  be  discerned  something 
very  like  personal  affection.  Carl 
Schuri  had  the  right  to  voice  it: 

"I  have  known  and  loved  him  as  a 
man  who  may  be  depended  on  in  every 
rfspect  and  in  all  circumstances.'' 

irae.7  Had,  Dr.  Jacobi! 


pKRH.M'S 

come  of  Ihe  Men  and  Religion  For- 
ward Movement  will  prove  to  be  signal- 
ized by  ihf  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Roy 
li.  tiiiild  as  associate  secretary  of  the 
j-'ederal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
(  hrisi  in  America,  with  the  special  func- 
tion of  organizing  local  federations  of 
churches  throughout  the  coimtry 

That  men's  movement  disclosed  the 
need  of  federating  local  religious  forces 
and  federations  of  church  brotherhoods 
sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  the  meetings 
everywhere.  These  federations  so  far 
have  promoted  more  good  fellowship  be- 
tween the  groups  of  men  than  actual 
■service  to  iheir  respective  communities. 
Rut  enough  effective  service  has  also 
been  rendered  to  show  how  much  more 
effectively  ihe  federated  churches  could 
work   for  iheir  coumumities. 

,\fter  being  graduated  from  Knox 
I  oUege.  iJalesburg.  III..  Dr.  Guild  re- 
ceived his  training  for  the  ministry  at 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  under 
Prof.  GrahiMn  Taylor.  In  Topeka. 
Kansas,  where  he  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon  as  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  his  ministry  ex- 
tended   to    (he    whole   city.     Under   his 
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The   Normal  Life 


j«mwt„<>kh 

Edward  T.  Devine 
Price  $1;  pottage  7  cents 

\YITH  all  the  vigor  familiar  in  bit 
earlier  books,  l>ul  with  the  added 
breadth  and  experience  of  hi*  malurer 
years.  Dr.  Define  has  set  forth  "  The 
Normal  Life. " 

The  normal  lift,  as  he  sees  it,  is  no 
mean  spectade  of  the  aoerage  man 
trudging  down  the  dusty  middle  of  ihe 
road.  It  is  an  inspiring  iblng,  a  oiston, 
a  prophecy — bat  somahir\g  possible  for 
everyone  of  as,  and  somettdrtg  we  can 
be  sure  of  for  posterity.  The  boolt  Is 
a  careful  description,  a  close-knit  argu- 
ment, for  the  besl  things  to  be  had — and 
how  to  gel  them — in  childhood,  in  ado- 
ieseerxe,  in  youth,  in  maiurily,  in  oldage. 

It  is  Shakespeare's  seoen  ages  of  man 
brougld  up  to '  date,  set  down  in  these 
United  States  of  America,  and  wrillen 
by  the  rrtost  robust  of  social  workers. 
'THE  test  of  iU  interest  and  popularity 
Was  made  before  the  book  was  pub- 
lished. Eadi  chapter  was  gioen  as  a  lec- 
ture by  Dr.  Define  in  a  series  arranged 
by  the  Baltimore  Sodal  Service  Cor- 
poralion.  The  first  lecture  was  given  in 
a  hall  sealing  600  people — which  was 
crowded.  The  second  was  gioen  in  a 
hall  seating  1 ,500 — which  was  also 
crowded.  The  aOerage  atiendarxe  was 
ooer  a  thousand. 

The  book  contains  the  lectures  in  full, 
the  quesHaa  for  local  study  classes,  and 
an  index.  In  type  no  less  than  in 
spoken  words  it  brings  home  the  author's 
boundless  but  reasoned  opHmlsm. 
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Sage  Foundation,  conducted  a  survejof 
the  city.  As  field  secretary  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  Building  Society,  as 
well  as  in  the  executive  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement,  Dr.  Guild  demonstrated  a 
business  ability  equal  to  the  social,  re- 
ligious and  athletic  qualities  for  which 
he  is  widely  known. 

The  fact  that  Fred  B.  Smith  is  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  this  organizing 
of  local  church  federations  and  for 
selecting  Dr.  Guild  as  its  organizer, 
gives  momentum  to  the  new  movement. 
Dr.  Guild's  office  will  be  at  the  head- 
nuarters  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  the 
United  Charities  Building,  New  York 
city. 

CINCE  April  1  Richard  Stockton,  Sr.. 
has  been  commissioner  of  charities 
and  correction  of  New  Jersey.  Joseph 
P.  Byers,  who  became  commissioner  in 
1912,  was  not  reappointed  by  Governor 
Fielder,  an  event  that  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many  of  Mr.  Byers'  friends. 

Mr.  Stockton  has  had  little  experience 
In  social  work.  He  comes  from  an  old 
New  Jersey  family.  His  father,  John 
P.  Stockton,  was  attorney-general  of 
I  he  stale  and  United  States  senator. 
He  served  as  secretary  to  his  father  dur- 
ing the  latter's  senatorship  and  then  was 
for  two  years  in  the  Navy  Department. 
He  was  consul  at  Rotterdam  and  later 
was  promoted  to  the  diplomatic  service 
in  Ihe  legation  at  the  Hague.  Since 
1905  he  has  been  in  business  in  Trenton. 

Mr.  Stockton  was  active  last  winter 
in  raising  supplies  for  the  Belgians. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  committee  on  relief  for  the 
unemployed  and  gave  a  great  deal  of 
personal  attention  to  the  work,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  associated  charities,  which 
Trenton  has  never  had. 

f  R.\  W.  JAYME,  who  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Detroit  Recreation 
Commission  last  January,  had  his  first 
experience  in  public  recreation  work  in 
a  small  town. 

Upon  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  he  became  superintendent 
of  schools  in  a  small  Michigan  town 
populated  jnostly  by  lumberjacks.  Find- 
ing no  athletics  among  the  high  school 
pupils  he  started  a  football  team  and 
later,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of 
the  church  people  of  the  town,  he  start- 
■  ed  a  social  center.  This  was  extremely 
popular  with  the  young  people  and  Mr. 
Jayne  did  not  notice  that  it  had  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  pool-hall  keepers, 
until  at  the  next  town  meeting  they 
fought  his  re-election,  although  unsuc- 
cessfully. 

After  teaching  in  a  Kentucky  normal 
school  and  startmg  a  model  rural  school 
which  won  the  prize  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Mr.  Jayne 
became  secretary  of  the  Detroit  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  which  he  built  up  into  an  in- 
fluential agency. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  in  his  present 
position  has  been  to  get  an  adequate 
budget  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  for  his  first  year's  work. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


NBW  JBRSBY'S  GAINS  IN  SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 

To  THE  Editor:  There  should  be 
some  protest  against  the  article  Jersey's 
Small  Legislative  Gains  by  Adolph 
Roeder  in  The  Sukvey  for  April  17. 
The  writer  was  very  short-sighted  when 
he  said  that  "the  New  Jersey  legisla- 
ture has  contributed  but  little  to  social 
welfare  so  far." 

On  March  30  Governor  James  F. 
Fielder  siened  Assemblyman  Bcrr>''s 
bill  No.  100  which  is  "an  act  to  provide 
for  the  employment  of  inmates  of  penal. 
correctional  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions of  this  state  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  upon  the  roads  and 
highways  and  grounds  of  any  institu- 
tion of  the  state  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions and  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
such  emplo>;ment  and  providing  the  man- 
ner in  which  payment  may  be  made 
therefor."  This  is  a  great  advance. 
making  it  possible  for  the  payment  of 
fifty  cents  per  daj^  or  three  dollars  per 
week  for  the  maintenance  of  the  de- 
pendent family  of  the  prisoner.  The 
social  workers  of  New  Jersey  feel  great- 
ly encouraged  by  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law  for  which  they  have  been  striv- 
ing for  more  than  a  decade. 

On  April  8  Governor  Fielder  signed 
Senator's  Egan's  bill  No.  179  which  is 
"an  act  concerning  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren." This  law  will  revolutionize  the 
work  conducted  by  the  child -saving 
agencies  throughout  New  Jersey  and 
will  place  our  state  in  the  front  rank  of 
all  the  states.  Heretofore  our  chil- 
dren's laws  were  simply  chaotic  and  un- 
workable but  thanks  to  the  present  1^- 
islature,  social  service  in  behalf  of  cfaild 
welfare  tn  our  state  will  reach  its  zenith. 

Social  workers  and  the  children  of 
New  Jersey  owe  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Robert  L,  Flemming  of  Jersey 
City,  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians,  and  to  Secre- 
tary Clarence  L.  Stonaker  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Charities  Aid  and  Prisor 
Reform  Association  for  their  tnde 
fatigable  efforts  in  securing  the  passant 
of  such  admirable  legislation. 

Also  on  April  8  the  legislature  passe< 
.\ssemblyman  Barradale's  bill  No.  431 
which  permits  municipalities  to  pass  or 
dinances  regulating  boarding  houses  fo 
infants  and  children  through  loca 
boards  of  heahh,  otherwise  known  as  ih 
"baby-farm  bill"  and  it  had  the  enet 
getic  support  of  the  State  Charities  A» 
Association  of  New  Jersey  and  th 
hearty  approval  of  social  welfare  ivorii 
ers  and  boards  of  health  throughout  th 
state. 

So  far  as  social  welfare  is  conceme 
I  feel  that  the  New  Jersey  State  t-cgit 
lature  deserves  great  credit  for  its  worl 
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It  is  only   right   that  we   should    "give 
credit  where  credit  is  due." 

A.  W.  Abbott. 
[Agent    Children's    Aid   and    Protective 
Society.] 
Orange.  N.  J. 

To  THE  Editor:  1  have  read  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's letter  with  much  interest  and  am 
pleased  to  know  that  the  additional 
items  he  presents  will  be  submitted  to 
SuBVEY  readers.  Two  points  he  makes 
may  require  comment.  The  article  in 
question  was  written  before  April  8  and 
while  the  matters  given  under  that  date 
were  still  'in  the  air."  This  covers  the 
latter  part  of  his  letter.  The  other  point 
was  in  my  mind  connected  with  the 
codificalion  of  the  laws,  to  which  I  was 
not  referring. 

As  to  the  title,  the  sentiments  of  ihe 
people  seem  to  diflfer  materially  as  to  the 
value  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
present  legislature.  The  governor  stern- 
ly rebukes  it  (or  failure  to  fulfill  its 
tasks  in  any  satisfactory  way;  Ihe  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  quotes  a  series  of 
achievements  upon  which  he  congratu- 
lates the  legislature  as  enthusiastically  as 
the  governor  scores  it ;  and  the  press 
seems  to  consider  this  year's  legislation 
and  legislature  as  "on  the  average." 
This  leaves  a  wide  choice. 

While  I  am  writing  may  I  add  a  few 
further  items  to  Mr.  Abbott's  list. 

There  were  about  100  bills  handed  in 
concerned  with  one  or  another  aspect  of 
social  welfare  work.  Of  these  several 
cover  the  same  ground  as  that  covered 
by  the  "child  welfare"  bill  quoted  by 
Mr.  Abbott.  Commissions  have  been 
appointed  to  look  into  the  insane,  and 
the  ■'dspendenis.  defectives  and  delin- 
quents" with  a  view  to  reclassifying  the 
laws  covering  their  needs.  In  line 
with  this  several  bills  were  passed  and 
became  laws  which  remedied  errors  and 
defects  in  previously  passed  legislation. 
Improvements  were  made  by  amendment 
in  the  juvenile  court  work,  in  the 
widows'  pension  law,  and  other  agencies. 
Several  bills  concerning  prison  work 
night  be  added  to  the  "fifty-cent"  bill 
given  by  Mr.  Abbott.  They  look  to  edu- 
cation in  the  prisons,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  expermient  stations  in  connec- 
tion .with  prisons  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions and  are  the  normal  outgrowth 
of  the  desire  to  make  state  institutions 
as  nearly  self-supporting  as  may  be — 
the  same  desire  which  produced  the 
state-use  idea,  which  this  year  received 
quite  an  Hiipetus. 

Somethirig  has  been  done  for  the  un- 
employed. "-The  permission  to  shift  in- 
mates of  ont\penal  or  correctional  in- 
stitution lo  another  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  ,  law  covering  admission 
of  other  feeblelmindcd  than  women  to 
V'ineland  is  a  \  niosl  useful  provision. 
The  increased  (appropriation  for  Soho. 
an  institution  cRring  for  contagious  and 
infectious  diseJises.  was  also  an  item  of 
satisfaction.  \he  introduction  of  the 
police  woman  \h  a  matter  of  interest,  and 
the  work  donel  for  parental  schools  in 
Essex  and  Hu'fcson  counties  is  local  in 
its  import  and  i  nature,  but  interesting. 
nevertheless.      \ 

\  .A[»LPH    ROEDER. 

[People's  Legislative  Bureau.] 
Newark.  I 
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reDorU  upon  economic  and  BksI  phsM> 
of  dtv  plannlDK  problems,  the  regalattoii 
ot  Height,  character,  uae  of  balldlngA  e^- 
Candldatefl  mu»(  h»re  had  experience 
thiB  character,  or  along  llnea  that  wonld 
tend  to  Quality  them  for  It  Familiarity 
nith  dlsruBBloQ  and  practice  Id  city  plan- 
Qlnu,  both  conitractlre  and  regulaiocy, 
and  of  economic  and  lesal  condltlona 
governloit  Ihem  alto  are  aeceaaary. 
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PHYSICIAN 

.-is  Medical 
Superinteiidsnt 

The  Monteliorc  Home  and  Huspilal 
requires  the  services  of  >  compeiem 
phyiican  to  act  as  Snperinleii<l«nl  of 
Its  Country  Sanilarimn  tor  Consump- 
tives at  Bedford  Hills,  New  York, 

The  position  demands  adminiilra- 
tive  ability — a  niao  who  is  a  Manager, 
A  married  man  is  required,  but  the 
chief  ero|>hasis  is  placed  upon  aiiiliiy 
to  orgaiii/e  and  conduct  the  Home  in 
a  thoroughly  eDicicnl  manner. 

The  Home  has  i*ci  beds  for  Coni- 
sumplives  in  the  early  staEcs.  It  !<. 
within  one  hour's  rid*  of  New  York 
Cily. 


Neighborizing  the  Fanner 


One  of  the  most  significant  facts 
of  our  telephone  progress  is  that 
one-fourth  of  the  9,000.000  tele- 
phones in  the  Bell  ^atem  are  rural.  . 

In  the  days  when  the  telephone ' 
was  merely  a"city  convenience,"  the 
farms  of  the  countty  were  so  many 
separated  units,  far  removed  from 
the  centers  of  population,  and  iap- 
lated  by  disUnce  and  lade  of  facil- 
ities for  communication. 

But,  as  the  telephone  reached  out 
beyond  cities  and  towns,  it  com- 
pletely transformed  farm  life.  It 
created  neur  rural  neighborhoods 
here,  there  and  everywhere. 

Stretching  to  the  farthest  corners  ,' 
of  the  states,  it  brought  the  remotest 
villages   and    isolated    places    into' 
direct  contact  with  the  larger  com- 
munities. 

Today,  the  American  farm.  ■■  en- 
joys the  same  facilities  for  inrttan - 


ditcuit  cooununication  as  tbe  ciq 
(l^-  lei  "Though  distances  tetwea 
'^■i<  -iMf  re'koned  in  miiesuib 

■  viw  flios,  the  tdeplwne  biinj 
' '-r>    onr  as  close  as  next  ^ 

iioii ;  h  It  bet  Hajf  a  day's  jounq 
o  tlu-  v-t.^gB,  the  fanner  i»b« I 
icie;'         .    cM  away. 

^"^      ■   from   ita  neighboiW 

■  ■■■.\-u-.  ■  fie  telephone  keep*  ^ 
tjMti''  n  too^  with  the  city  a 
u!.rcu-.i  <.  if  the  times. 

Th<-  Be  II  System  hasalwayiieu]) 
nized  rur  al  telephone  developmd 
as  an  esa  ential  factor  of  Uniroa 
Service.  lUhaaco-operatedwitbik 
farmer  to  a^-Jtieve  thb  aim.         I 

The  result  iv:s  that  the  Bell  bjm 
reaches  more  p -laces  than  tfieie* 
post  offices  an^l  ind  ides  as  «■ 
rural  tdeishonea  as  there  sred* 

f  hones  of  all  kit  ida  in  Great  BriM 
[ance«nd  Cer.many  cianAiaiei  . 


American  Telei  hone  and  Teleg^raph  ComM"! 
And    associated   Compan-ics 


5a.«  J  p„p^ 

executive  podtiof'  •"  Yo^aa    Waa>»  '^ 
Nation*  Aoaws  Sc^  ^vanal  J< 

ment,  600  La^Vt*"*  *"""*■  »  <«-  Y-i^ 

Inde*  for  Volume  XX  xilliJ 
ready  «nd  will  be  lent  f  r  ^  an  -j 
catJon.  I 


sOKvey 


IMPRESONEDJ 

Flanknl  by  Mone  (not  cul  into  block*  for  cells),  looking  M  the  lun  tluough  >n  aperture  between  mountain  creMa,  work^ 
inc  at  a  taak  that  will  be  of  tervice  to  other*  long  aftei  thav  are  dead,  iheae  two  convicted  priaonera  are  being  given  a 
real  chance  to  get  another  grip  on  iheir  own  Uvea.  In  the  diitance  loom*  the  Continental  Divide.  Thia  ia  what  it  mean* 
to  be  impriaoned  under  the  Coloiado  honor  qratem.  • 
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The  Philosophy  of  Censorship 

A  LL  law,  all  control  of  any  sort  is  a  form  of  censorship.  Cen* 
^  ^  sorship  goes  to  the  root  of  life ;  to  solve  it  is  to  tell  men 
how  to  live  together.  It  is  a  live  issue.  Only  this  winter  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  official  censorship  of  motion 
pictures. 

John  Collier  is  going  to  discuss  one  aspect  of  censorship  in 
a  series  of  four  articles.  He  will  deal  with  censorship  as  a  factor 
in  the  art  of  expression.  Chiefly  he  will  consider  the  theater  ^nd 

the  *' movie  **•  tracing  them  back  to  the  pageants  and  folk  move- 

« 

ments  toward  expression  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Collier,  with 
Charles  Sprague  Smith,  founded  the  National  Board  of  Censor- 
ship of  Motion  Pictures.  His  articles  will  oegin  in  awearly  issue 
and  run  through  the  summer. 


TAe  GIST  0/  IT- 

LAGGARD  among  industrial  states  in  pro- 
tecting its  young  workers,  Pennb>i- 
vania  has  just  passed  a  child  labor  law 
of  higher  standards.  Other  social  bilU 
are  looking  up.     Page  149. 

COLUMBIA  University  and  Prcsbvtcrm 
Hospital    have    set   out    to   raise  trr 
million  dollars  for  a  great  medical  insthn 
tion  of  research  and  education.    Page  150 

JOHN  LAWSON  has  been  found  guilt;. 
•^  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  scti- 
tenced  to  life  imprisonment  He  has  D«t 
taken  a  human  life  but  was  leader  of  the 
Colorado  strikers  who,  in  a  b^e  wn^ 
deputy  sheriffs,  killed  one.    Page  151. 

IMMIGRATION  after  the  war  is  likely  t- 
come  more  heavily  from  Russia  thkn 
ever  before,  in  the  opinion  of  the  edit  r 
of  a  Russian- American  paper.    Page  153. 

'P'HE  war-time  truce  between  masters  af-*- 
men  in  England  broke  down  UDi>f 
the  high  cost  of  food  and  the  discover- 
by  labor  unions  that  their  employers  were 
making  large  profits  from  the  war.  Sinkti 
resulted  until  the  government  took  a  bMad 
Things  are  running  smoothly  now  and  pro^ 
ably  will,  Mrs.  Thurtle  writes.  The  imioc 
are  patriotic  though  watchful,  and  the  gov 
emment  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the*i 
for  war  supplies.    Page  155. 

'P'HE   enactment   of   an   employment  l»^ 
along  the  lines  of  his  own  chcrishd 
ideals  is  proposed  as  a  memorial  to  Profev 
sor  Henderson.    Page  149. 

|-|EALTH  week,  recently  observed  in  \M 
South,  not  only  chased  out  dirt  bi 
marked  the  widespread,  thoughtful  and  3r 
ganized  effort  of  Negro  leaders  to  ftdva 
the  high  death-rate  of  their  race.    Page  im 

JUST  what  certified  milk  certifies,  and  oaj 
^  tain  things  it  does  not,  explained  by  m 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  ^a0 
159. 

'pHE  new  Kansas  penitentiary  wipes 

an  inefficient  and  time-serving 
tion  and  establishes  a  plan  for  in< 
ing  prisoners  and  preparing  them  for 
coming-out  parties  when  me  law  is 
fied.    Page  161. 

JERSEY  charity  workers    seem    to 
•^     ,pretty     thoroughly     agreed     oo 
spheres  of  public  and  private  agencies. 
vate  societies  are  to  be  the  experirocst 
tions.  while  state  and  municipality  art 
take  over  tested  methods  of  relief  and 
vention.    Page  1S3. 

J)EEP  religious  feeling  underlies  the 
cational  and  social  work  of  the  " 
and  was  particularly  manifest  at  the 
tanooga  conference.    Page  154. 

OUTPATIENT  departments  in  the 

chusetts  hospitals  for  the  insane 
clinics   in   the  larger  cities   promise 
in  the  prevention  of  insanity.      And 
are  giving  the  hospital  physician  his  pi 
rank   as  a   specialist   rather   than    a    ui 
Page  159. 
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The  most  striking  gain  in  so- 
cial legislation  yet  achieved  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  passage  by  the  senate  on 
May  3  of  the  Cox  child  labor  bill,  with- 
lut  amendment.  It  was  a  notable  vic- 
lory  for  Governor  Martin  G.  Brum- 
laugh.  who  had  made  this  bill  one  of 
he  three  principal  items  of  his  legisla- 
ive  program,  and  it  was  also  a  great 
humph  for  the  Child  Labor  Associa- 
ion  of  Pennsylvania,  which  for  several 
ears  has  been  working  for  a  reason- 
lily  advanced  law. 

The  final  passage  of  the  act — it  had 
1  ready  gone  through  the  house — was 
receded  by  a  vigorous  contest  over 
mendments  proposed  by  the  Manufac- 
arers'  Association.  These  were  defeated. 
The  Cox  bill  is  in  reality  a  compro- 
lise  between  the  bill  originally  endorsed 
y  ihe  Child  Labor  Association  and  by 
ovenior  Brumbaugh  and  that  support- 
i  liy  the  manufacturers.  The  former 
rovided  a  48-hour  week  and  an  8-honr 
ly  and  (he  latter  a  54-hour  week  and 
hour  day.  The  new  law  provides  a 
-hour  week  and  a  9-hour  day,  subject 
a  reduction  of  8  hours  a  week  to  per- 
il children  between  14  and  16  to  at- 
nd  vocational  schools.  The  senate 
stained  these  provisions  in  voting 
iwn  the  manufacturers'  amendments. 
Various  amendments  were  offered  by 
e  manufacturers,  including  one  minim- 
ng  the  cfFect  of  the  educational  fea- 
res  of  the  bill  upon  the  actual  working 
Be  of  the  juvenile  employes.  The  edu- 
lional  feature  applies  only  in  those 
ices  where  vocational  or  continuation 
>ools  have  already  been  established. 
le  passage  of  the  act.  however,  has 
eady  stimulated  the  educational  au- 
wities  in  many  places  to  provide  for 
ch  schools. 

The  passai^e  of  the  bill  followed  a 
ear-revolution"  in  the  state  senate, 
>Kh  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation 
tie  over  the  protests  of  the  chairman 
die  Judiciary  Special  Committee  (the 
■called  "pickling"  committee),  and 
mpelled  him  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
late  without  amendments.  This  ac- 
a  was  made  possible  by  the  clevenlh- 
<T  desertion  of  the  manufacturers' 
se  by  senators  who  had  been  regarded 
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as  their  principal  support,  and  is  like- 
ly to  have  interesting  political  results. 

The  workmen's  compensation,  employ- 
er's liability  and  insurance  acts,  which 
passed  the  house  the  previous  week, 
were  also  reported  without  amend- 
ments to  the  senate  during  the  week  of 
May  3,  Conferences  are  still  being  held, 
however,  to  consider  the  demands  of 
the  employers  for  vital  changes  tn  these 
acts,  among  them  being  the  proposal  to 
restore  tl'e  common  law  defenses  where 
the  employe  refuses  to  come  under  the 
compensation  features  of  the  law.  An- 
other important  demand  is  the  elimina- 
tion from  the  scope  of  the  act  of  em- 
ployers of  less  than  8  employes. 

The  contest  over  these  bills  is  likely 
to  be  more  vigorously  fought  than  was 
the  final  battle  over  child  labor. 

Two  other  notable  achievements  have 
been  recorded  during  the  last  few  days. 
A  resolution  supported  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  drawn  and  pre- 
sented by  ihe  Public  Charities  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania,  requiring  the 
state  board  to  devise  and  present  to  the 
next  legislature  a  plan  whereby  the  slate 
can  assume  the  full  care  and  control  of 
all  dependent  insane,  passed  the  house 
finally  and  is  expected  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  senate  and  the  governor. 

Two  bills  drawn  by  the  Commission 
to  Revise  the  Penal  Laws  and  making^  a 
beginning  in  the  establishment  of  the 
state-use  system  of  employment  in  state 
and  county  prisons  also  passed  the 
house  and  are  expected  to  pass  the  sen- 
ate soon  without  serious  change. 


A~ 


N  UNEMPLOYMENT  LAW  AS  A 
MEMORIAL 

Chicago's  "community  mem- 
orial" meeting  in  honor  of  Prof,  Charles 
R.  Henderson  gave  not  only  one  of  the 
most  impressive  tributes  the  city  ever 
paid  to  one  of  its  citizens,  but  also 
initiative  to  the  effort  to  enact  the  bill 
pending  in  the  legislature  "to  relieve 
unemployment  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
and  to  establish  a  free  state  employment 
exchange."  No  permanent  memorial 
more  befitting  his  memory  could  be 
reared  than  to  place  this  law  upon  ihe 
statutes  of  the  state. 

From  the  South,  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  died.  Professor  Henderson  dic- 
tated his  own  story  of  How  Chicago 
Met  the  Unemployment  Problem  of 
1915,  which  appears  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  for  May.  His 
tribute  to  some  of  his  associates  in  the 
stru^le  to  meet  the  serious  emergency 
of  unemployment  was  prophetic  of  the 
immediate  future,  as  it  was  appreciat- 
ive of  the  recent  past.    He  wrote: 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive lessons  of  this  bitter  winter 
has  been  that  the  so-called  'hard-head- 
ed' business  men,  the  trade  unions,  the 
Socialists,  and  the  academic  theorists 
in  the  field  of  social  legislation  in  this 
great  industrial  state  and  city  have  by 
various  routes  met  in  agreement  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  The  trade 
union  members  of  the  commission  were 
treated  with  perfect  courtesy  by  the 
captains  of  finance  in  the  same  body 
and  the  relations  were  friendly  and 
frank  throughout. 

"Why  should  not  this  temporary  ex- 
periment, in  time  of  a  crisis,  lead  to  the 
organization  of  a  permanent  public  body 
in  which  the  situation  will  always  be 
discussed  in  the  same  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, business  wisdom  and  moral  e 


The  hope  thus  begotten  seemed  doom- 
ed to  early  disappointment  when  at  the 
legislative  hearing  on  the  pending  bill 
the  trade  union  officials  of  the  Chicago 
and  the  Illinois  Federations  of  Labor 
strenuously  obejcted  to  some  minor  fea- 
tures of  the  measure.  While  fully  recog- 
nizing the  fair  intent  of  those  who 
framed  the  bill,  the  labor  men  objected 
lo   certain    classifications   of  the  unem- 
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pluyed  and  to  ccnaiii  phras<.'<>lu};v  »hich 
might  be  made  the  occasion  of  injuiiiicc. 
But  wbm  at  the  summons  of  the  lcgi>- 
lative  committee  to  the  advocates  ami 
critics  of  the  hilt  to  get  together,  a  con- 
ference was  held,  the  conferees  had  no 
difBcntty  whatever  in  adjusting  the  dif- 
fereoces  that  had  arisen  at  the  hearing. 
Thev  unanimously  agreed  to  an 
amemfanent  whereby  the  two  represen- 
tatives of  employers  and  the  two  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  mi  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  employment  exchange 
sh'iuld  suggest  a  list  of  nominees  from 
among  whom  the  fifth  member  of  the 
h-^ard  should-  be  selected.  .\nother 
amendment  provides  that  "full  informa- 
tion shall  be  given  to  applicants  re- 
garding the  existence  of  any  strike  or 
lockout  in  the  establishment  of  any  em- 
pl.ner  seeking  workers  thn'uph  the  free 
r-:;pi.iyiDeni  eTchangc."  An  aiJdi:ionai 
irotum  was  agreed  upon,  as  had  been 
vTsee^ted  by  Proies-or  Henderson,  pro- 
'ii:r.g  for  nati.in-wide  co-operation  ni>t 
•■■■y.y  1.1  fin.;  iu;   to  create  work   for  the 

";he  Free  K:ii;.:o>  mcnt  E-^chjngc  shall 
place  itself  ir.  c^-vnnecti.'n  w:-,h  large  em- 
ployers of  labor,  inclullr^e  n;:!nicipalities 
ir.-i  other  public  aj;hori::es,  and  al- 
temp;  to  br-rrg  ahoj;  Sych  cv'-'-peratio 


shall  devise  plans  of  operation  with  this 
object  in  view  and  shall  seek  to  induce 
the  organization  of  concerted  move- 
ments in  this  direction.  It  shall  also 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  aid  qf  the  federal 
government  in  extending  these  move- 
ments beyond  the  state." 

With  the  united  support  of  organized 
labor,  the  employers,  the  social  workers 
and  the  press,  the  oulv  opposition  to 
the  hill  now  left  in  the  field  is  that  of 
the  job-holders  in  the  present  Illinois 
Free  Employment  Bureaus,  which 
would  be  superseded  by  the  far  better 
"e.xchanges"'  provided  by  the  bill,  and 
That  of  the  enemies  o(  the  civil  senrice 
law  under  which   the  exchanges  would 

The  pas.s^ige  .<i  this  bill,  which  should 
thus  be  assured,  might  well  prompt  the 
It-pislature  to  memorialize  I'ongress  to 
establish  a  federal  bureau  to  co-operate 
with  state  and  city  agencies  throughout 
the  country  in  furnishing  information 
concerning  employment  comliiions  not 
only,  but  in  anticipatiui:  crisis  of  un- 
employment by  creating  public  cmploy- 

Pr..fe>s.r  Hef.iler--m'-  l..-t  written 
»ord<   prxibe   dee',>ly   en.it!i;h   to   )>r.>luce 


:al:r.g  ir>i.:-tr:ts,  by  l-i-ng-li 
s,  or  o::-.erw.-<,  as  wili  mos; 
d^Mr.b-Te  ard  uiilize  the  ; 
ly  of  j>  r  and  keep  it  e 
the  gT-ea;e-:  possible  c.>--;j 


by  K  set  down  in  bgures.  but  it  nuy  after 
all  otTer  co:::  pen  sat  ion  in  a  more  thor- 
ough a:^.i  co:i;plete  social  organization 
for  dealing  *  :th  that  national  pest. 
«h;ch  corre-ponvi*  in  our  day  ;i>  the 
ijni!ne   an-:    KjcL    pl^-.irs   of   tiiei^ei-al 


BNTBR  OP  MBMCAL  USBAICH I 
AND  EDUCATION 

The  .*ffili.\tiox  and  concern:- 
tion  of  facilities  essential  for  propt^' 
in  medical  science  and  education.  xtH' 
about  to  find  fulfilment  to  a  remarioU'l 
■legree  in  the  new  Columbia  Universil}- 
Presbjnerian  Hospital  alliance  PUf  I 
for  this  far-sighted  venture  havt  ja- 
been  announced  by  the  authotiiies  ' 
these  two  institutions. 

Columbia  University  gives  up  iu  P'l"' 
for  having  a  medical  school  within  iw 
immediate  university  env-irooiaeit.  v>- 
the  Presb.vterian  Hospital  relinquish' 
its  plan  for  erecting  a  larger  boiUf-! 
within  the  city  limits.  The  Colkf  ■ 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  medical  it- 
partment  of  (  olumbia,  is  to  be  brmif" 
into  organic  connection  with  tbt  ^ 
byterian  Hospital,  and  jwk  buildit^  ''' 
both  institutions  are  to  be  erected  np^ 
a  nine-acre  square  in  the  Wastof ' 
Heights  district.  185  feet  above  the  l«" 
of  North  River. 

This  position  is  considered  unom^ 
advantageous.  It  is  easily  access^' 
from  all  pans  of  the  city;  its  height  r 
v.ires  abundant  air  and  light:  and''  ^ 
likely  to  remain  for  a  long  tioK  t-v 
from  business  and  roanufactnrii^  '^' 
^  rl.'pment.  .\  further  advantage  is  t^-*' 
in  this  panicnlar  section  of  the  o^ 
there  is  not  adcqnate  hospital  proi>'is^^ 
.It  the  present  time  and  the  new  instJ"' 
tivins  will  greatly  relieve  the  pfB*" 
overcrowding  of  city  hospitals. 

That  both  school  and  ho^tal  bull' 
i:-.:r^  are  to  be  within  the  same  Uock.  a. 
-iires    the    cli^sest    interrelations.     T^i 
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^ite  is  lar^  enough  to  allow  both  for 
{iresent  needs  and  for  future  growth. 

In  the  new  hospital  nothing  will  be 
allowed  to  lack  in  equipment  for  both 
nedical  and  surgical  treatment,  in  ad- 
Jilion  lo  departments  of  general  sur- 
gery and  internal  medicine,  eight  special 
vards  and  seventy-5ve  private  rooms 
ire  planned.  The  wards  are  to  be  for 
;eni to-urinary  diseases,  orthopedic  sur- 
;ery,  diseases  of  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
hroat,  children's  diseases,  diseases  of 
he  nervous  system  and  of  the  skin. 
rhe  hospital  will  have  ward  service  for 
Tery  department  of  the  present  Van- 
lerbilt  Clinic,  which  will  be  afEliated  as 
he  out-patient  department. 

The  new  medical  school  will  not  only 
onlinue  the  courses  now  offered  in  the 
j)llege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but 
ril!  also  house  the  George  Crocker 
foundation  for  Cancer  Research.  De-. 
urtments  of  preventive  medicine  and 
rublic  health  are  planned  for;  also  op- 
lortunities  for  graduate  study  and 
iboralory  research  in  every  field  related 
0  medicine. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
nedical  schools  in  this  country,  dormi- 
ories  for  medical  students  will  be  pro- 
■ided.  The  need  for  such  dormitories 
las  been  recognized  universally  by  medi- 
al schools,  but  has  heretofore  not  been 

The  new  alliance  is  but  a  logical  se- 
[uence  of  the  affiliation  begun  four 
ears  ago,  when  the  directors  of  the 
'resbytcrian  Hospital  concluded  that 
mioD  with  a  leading  medical  school 
'is  essential  to  its  development  into  the 
Teatest    usefulness    to    a    community. 

The  gift  through  Edward  S.  Harkness 
rom  an  unknown  donor,  of  a  fund  esti- 
Mted  at  fully  $1,300,000,  to  be  held  in 
fusi  for  educational  and  scientific  work 
Mnecled  with  the  hospital  solved  cer- 
»in  problems  of  the  desired  alliance: 
id  in  1911,  agreement,  was  reached  be- 
«reen  the  hospital  and  Columbia  Uni- 
trsity,  in  the  belief  that  each  institu- 
ion  would  help  the  other  to  a  wider  in- 
Inence.  In  addition  to  the  funds  al- 
"dy  available  ten  million  dollars  will 
"  necessary  as  endowment. 

DTRIKB  LBADBR  POUND  GUILTY 
^   OP  MURDER 

A  TBiAL  JURY  in  the  district  court 
i  Trinidad,  Col.,  on  May  3,  found  John 
^  Lawson,  member  of  the  executive 
-Mrd  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
Wrica.  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
^t«.  He  was  immediately  sentenced 
■■>  *  life  term  in  the  state  penitentiary. 

'jwson  was  the  officer  in  direct 
:hatpe  of  the  Colorado  strike.  For  pome 
■in-t  he  lived  with  the  strikers  in  the 
Ludlow  tent  colony.  On  October  2.i. 
'"■!,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
''fiers  and  deputy  sheriffs,  in  the 
■"urse  of  which  John  Nimmo,  a  deputy 
*friff.  was  killed.  Lawson's  convic- 
twi  is  for  the  killing  of  Nimmo. 

't  is  not  contended  that  Lawson  per- 


Mother  a^d  State 

DRONZE  doors  designed  by  Roger  Noble  Burnham  for  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children  in  Boston. 
The  panels  express  the  idea  that  whereas  in  former  times  the  care  of  the 
child  was  left  almost  entirely  lo  the  mother,  the  modern  stale  has  found 
that  the  child  is  an  asset  which  it  pays  to  cultivate.  Until  recently  this 
was  done  by  education  alone.  But  finding  that  education  was  wasted 
upon  a  defective  child,  the  community  is  now  giving  more  and  more 
attention  to  its  health. 

This  is  symbolized  in  the  female  figure  of  the  right  panel,  "The  Com- 
monweal, giver  oi  liealtli  and  le.irnins "  The  finiirc  at  llit  left  is 
"The  Mother,  giver  of  life  and  love." 
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sonally  killed  the  man,  but,  to  quote  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch,  it  was  "the 
theory  of  the  prosecution  that  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  tent  colqny  and  in  com- 
mand of  the  strikers  during  the  battle." 
Horace  N.  Hawkins,  chief  counsel 
for  the  defense,  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"1  do  not  believe  the  verdict  ever  will 


be  sustained.  1(  is  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence, t  shall  tight  this  case  as  long  as 
there  are  courts  in  which  to  fight  it." 
Mr.  Hawkins  also  charges  that  "Rocke- 
feller's lawyers  worked  up  the  evidence 
against  Lawson,  and  Rockefeller's  de- 
tective testified  in  the  case  to  secure 
conviction." 


CLEANING   OUT   NORTH   CAROLINA'S  CONVICT 
CAMPS- By  W.  O.  SAUNDERS 
EDITOR  ELIZABETH  CITY,  N.  C.  INDEPENDENT 


Treating  human  beings  worse 
than  animals  or  stumps  is  less  popular 
in  North  Carolina  today  than  it  was 
a  few  months  ago.  This  has  come 
about  chiefly  because  a  North  Carolina 
judge  decided  to  find  out  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  convict  camps  to  which 
he  was  regularly  sending  convicted  pris- 

Norih  Carolina  courts  are  divided  into 
sixteen  judicial  districts.  Each  district 
elects  8  judge  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 
A  rotary  system  is  employed  and  a  Su- 
perior Court  judge  makes  the  rounds  of  employed 
the  courts  of  the  sixteen  districts  every      not  run. 


strap  eighteen  inches  long,  two  inches 
wide  and  half  an  inch  thick;  this  strap 
being  fastened  to  a  hickory  stick  two 
feet  long.  One  method  of  whipping  a 
convict  was  to  stretch  him  between  two 
trees  and  bare  his  back.  One  of  the 
guards  would  wrap  -  a  heavy  blanket 
about  the  victim's  head  and  hold  him  to 
smother  his  cries.  Another  guard  plied 
(he  lash.  Many  convicts  thus  whipped 
will  carry  marks  for  life. 

The  convicts  were  chained  while  at 

work.     Many   barbarous   devices   were 

shackle  them  so  they  could 

bands    on  their 


four  years.  He  thus  holds  at  least  two  ankles  cut  into  their  flesh,  making  run- 
■  1  the  ning  sores  that  never  healed  because  the 
iron  bands  were  never  removed. 

The  guards  were  given  to  drunkenness. 
The  records  of  the  local  office  of  the 
Southern  Express  Co.,  showed  that  one 
of  the  guards  received  two  or  more 
shipments  of  liquor  every  week;  at  times 
as  much  as  twelve  or  sixteen  quarts  a 
week.  The  guards  drank  excessively 
and  were  frequently  drunk.  While  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor  they  were 
cruel  to  prisoners. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  investigation 
Judge  Carter  said: 

"Gentlemen,  your  chain  gang  in  Pas- 
quotank County  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  my  investigation  has  been  a  lit- 
tle man-made  hell." 

He  pounded  the  desk  before  him,  his 
eyes  glistened  and  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow.  He  continued;  "I 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  finding 
that  your  chain  gang  as  it  has  been  con- 
ducted right  up  to  the  present  moment 
is  too  bad  a  place  for  the  worst  Negro 


terms  of  court  in  every  county 
state  during  his  term.  He  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  undertake  a  state 
wide  reform.  So  when  a  Superior 
Court  judge  serves  notice  that  he  will 
not  sentence  a  prisoner  to  a  convict 
camp  lintil  conditions  there  have  been 
radically  changed,  North  Carolina  siu 
up  and  takes  notice. 

Judge  Frank  Carter,  of  Asheville, 
served  this  notice  a  few  months  ago. 
He  had  long  known  in  a  general  way 
that  North  Carolina  convict  camps 
were  bad.  He  didn't  know  just  how  bad 
they  are.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  convict 
camp  in  Pasquotank  County  while  hold- 
ing a  term  of  court  at  Elizabeth  City, 
the  Pasquotank  capital. 

Much  of  the  evidence  brought  out  in 
that  investigation  is  too  horrible  to 
print.  Here  twenty-five  to  forty  pris- 
oners were  employed  in  road  construc- 
tion, under  the  overs eership  of  a  su- 
perintendent and  four  guards.  The  con- 
victs slept  in  a  flimsy  tent.  The  guards 
slept  too-  To  prevent  the  escape  of  a 
prisoner,  chains  were  used.  Prisoners 
were  chained  to  their  bunks  and  chained 
together  by  a  master  chain.  The  ends 
of  the  master  chain  were  padlocked  to 
trees  outside  the  tent.  After  having 
taken  these  precautions,  the  guards  left 
the  convicts  much  to  themselves.  A  con- 
vict was  not  permitted  to  rise  from  his 
bunk  at  night  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever. The  horrors  resulting  may  be 
easily  guessed  when  it  is  known  that  the 
camp  diet  consisted  of  boiled  beans  at 
least  twice  a  day,  every  day  in  the  year. 

Convicts  who  complained  of  the  treat- 
ment they  received  were  chained  with 
an  iron  collar  at  night,  the  collar  being 
fastened  to  their  necks  and  padlocked. 

Convicts  were  whipped  with  a  leather 
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Who  condemned  a  chain  gang  as  "a 
man-made  hell." 


criminal,  for  the  worst  criminal  whitt 
or  black,  and  I  want  to  say  that  whctt- 
ever  I  can  possibly  escape  or  avoid  •: 
legally,  I  shall  send  no  prisoner  to  ih; 
Pasquotank  chain  gang  until  there  is  i 
complete  reorganization  of  that  cba:- 
gang.  I  shall  exhaust  every  resourcr 
to  avoid  sending  any  prisoner  thtre  u' 
tit  it  is  completely  reorganized." 

Local  politicians  resented  Judge  d: 
tcr's  interference.  But  the  Pasqaota:i> 
County  camp  has  been  thoroughly  oitr- 
hauled.  A  superintendent  and  giuii- 
picked  for  their  cleanliness  and  sobrici 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  cucp 
The  convict  quarters  have  been  mit 
clean  and  comfortable.  The  prisoner' 
sleep  on  mattresses  now,  instud  ' 
boards.  The  prisoners  get  better  fw' 
and  a  diversified  diet.  Graft  and  incoffi- 
petency  having  been  eliminated,  and  it  i' 
costing  this  county  no  more  to  givt  1;> 
prisoners  good  food,  properly  ptepitt. 
than  it  formerly  cost  to  feed  them  " 
white  boiled  beans  twice  a  day  Tk 
convicts  look  better,  feel  better,  do  tf- 
ter  work  and  have  given  their  new  Vet: 
ers  no  trouble. 

Convict  camps  all  over  North  Cii^- 
lina  are  quite  as  bad  as  the  chain  pti 
in  Pasquotank.  Hardly  had  Judge  Ci: 
ter  completed  his  investigation  at  Eliii- 
beth  City  when  a  grand  jury  ai  Nr« 
Bern  was  called  upon  to  investigate  lii 
death  of  a  convict  there  who  had  bta 
clubbed  to  death  by  a  guard.  Inhumi"- 
lies  practiced  in  the  camps  in  the  ■w- 
ern  part  of  the  state  have  been  reponcJ 
in  the  newspapers  month  after  tnooih. 

Meanwhile,  Judge  Carter  is  nutx 
the  circuit  of  other  districts.  In  :ti 
western  part  of  the  state  Judge  K« 
has  taken  up  the  same  good  work.  )i^ 
be  only  a  question  of  time  before  a 
aroused  and  enlightened  puWie  ("' 
science  in  North  Carolina  will  iu^a 
every  Superior  Court  judge  to  fal!  ■' 
line  and  an  ignominious  system  will  ■' 
wiped  out  in  one  southern  state  ai  ^'-"^ 

In  some  sections  there  is  a  taiat^ 
to  resent  any  effort  in  behalf  of  ''* 
convicts.  The  convict  camp  at  ^aif'"^' 
Lenoir  County,  was  dragged  inio  '« 
lime-light  the  other  day  and  ii  "-^ 
shown  that  no  amount  of  agitation  e-^ 
where  in  the  state  had  given  th(  ><= 
missioners  of  that  county  any  coo*' 
.\fter  investigating  the  Kinston  caap  i" 
March  17,  Solicitor  Henry  E.  Shi*!'" 
a  statement  to  the  press  in  which  « 
s;iid  that  the  mules  at  this  camp  *" 
iK'ttcr  housed  and  better  treated  ' 
vvery  way  than  the  convicts.  Soli^^ 
Shaw  says  he  will  ask  the  courts  to  « 
prisoners  prosecuted  and  convicted  • 
him,  to  other  counties. 

The  most  wholesome  eflfect  of  j'4 
Carter's  work  has  been  an  awakeninf' 
public  interest  in  the  convict  proil* 
All  over  the  state,  the  people  are  W* 
ing  into  their  convict  camps  and  pR 
ons.  Many  are  actually  mindful  for  ■ 
first  time  that  we  have  with  us  a  A 
army  of  convicts  and  a  convict  prol''*' 
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THE  IMMIGRATION  THAT  MAY  COME  FROM  RUSSIA 
AFTER  THE  WAR— By  LEOIPASVOLSKY 
EDITORIAL  STAFF  RUSSKOYB  8LOVO 


Suppose  the  European  war  were 
10  be  brought  to  an  end  next  week  or 
next  month.  What  would  be  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Europe,  especially  as  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States  would 
be  affected?  What  course  would  the  in- 
Hux  of  human  material  into  this  coun- 
try, forcibly  interrupted  by  the  war, 
take,  should  this  interruptipn  be  re- 
moved ? 

As  far  as  future  emigration  to 
America  is  concerned,  Europe  may  be 
considered  as  three  divisions.  The  first 
would  include  the  neutral  countries, 
which  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  the 
war.  The  second  would  include  those 
belligerents,  who,  for  certain  reasons, 
will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
keep  every  unit  of  their  population  at 
home,  and  the  third,  the  rest  of  the 
belligerents. 

The  countries  of  southern  Europe, 
with  the  unimportant  exceptions  of 
Servia  and  Montenegro  (Turkey  being 
left  altogether  out  of  account  in  this 
connection)  as  well  as  the  Scandinavian 
countries  of  the  North,  have  so  far  re- 
mained neutral.  If  they  continue  to  re- 
main so.  then  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  will  find  them  in  fairly  normal 
conditions.  The  one  problem  will  be 
the  large  part  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion which  had  been  diverted  into  the 
nobilized  army.  However,  no  section 
)f  these  countries  has  suffered  actual 
iisaster,  and  the  resumption  of  normal 
ictivities  will  not  be  very  difficult. 
Fherefore,  the  emigration  from  these 
t)untries  will  be  practically  the  same  as 
»efore  the  war,  if  it  is  not  less. 

The  countries  which  will  seek  to  re- 
train emigration  will  include  England, 
"ranee  and  Germany.  Under  normal 
onditions  these  countries  are  not  over- 
opulated  and,  in  addition,  are  well  or- 
anized  industrially.  Before  the  war, 
ley  contributed  little  to  the  ranks  of 
nmigrants  that  came  to  the  United 
lates;  after  the  war,  they  may  be  ex- 
ected  to  contribute  nothing  at  all. 
hese  countries  will  need  every  man  of 
leir  population  to  bring  their  indus- 
ial  systems  back  to  their  usual  effi- 
ency.  and  government  regulation  will 
robably  be  brought  into  play,  should 
^y  noticeable  movement  for  emigra- 
on  begin. 

Of  the  other  belligerents,  Austria- 
unwary  and  Russia  have  a  large  popu- 
tion,  and  both  are  poorly  organized 
dustrially.  These  two  conditions  were 
rgely  responsible  for  the  heavy  emi- 
ration  from  these  countries  before  the 
ar. 

\STiiIc  our  chief  concern,  in  this  con- 
ection.  is  with  Russia,  it  may  be  noted, 
I  passing,  that  the  government  of  the 
aaJ  monarchy  is  even  now  attempting 
>  improve  the.  industrial  situation  by 
rotecting  the  money  standards  of  the 
>tintry.  This  fact  may  serve  as  a  por- 
at  of  the  future  attitude,  if  war  does 
n  change  materially  the  status  of  the 


empire. 

As  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  her  in- 
dustrial life  has  never  been  well  organ- 
ized, and  the  war  showed  that  such  or- 
ganization as  existed  was  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Ac- 
tual war  operations  have  affected  some 
of  the  most  highly  efficient  manufactur- 
ing centers  of  Russia,  viz.,  Poland,  and 
has  disorganized  the  economic  life  of  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  country. 
But  the  war  also  made  evident  the  part 
Germany  played  in  the  industrial  life 
of  Russia.  When  trade  with  Germany 
ceased  and  when,  as  a  result  of  the  state 
of  war  that  existed  between  the  two 
countries,  German  subjects  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  Russia,  it  suddenly  be- 
came apparent  that  practically  all  in- 
dustries were  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Even  now,  after  eight  months 
of  the  war,  the  indications  are  that 
the  industries  of  Russia  are  still 
thoroughly  disorganized. 

Unemployment  in  Russia  is  acute. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  mere 
suspension  of  the  distilling  industry 
has  left  about  a  hundred  thousand  men 
out  of  work  in  Petrograd  alone.  Part 
of  this  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 
.  The  introduction  of  temperance  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  splendid  thing,  but  there 
are  grave  economic  problems  connected 
with  it;  one  of  these  is  the  necessity  of 
diverting  the  men  employed  in  the  sus- 
pended industry  to  other  channels.  It 
has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  encourage  or  aid  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country. 
As  an  example  of  this  may  be  cited  the 
actions  of  the  ministry  of  finance  in 
1901-02,  when  the  government  deliber- 
ately wrecked  the  metallurgical  indus- 
tries of  southern  Russia. 

There  are  no  indications  that  this 
policy  has  changed.  At  present  the  cot- 
ton goods  industry,  whose  product  is 
used  in  immense  ^antities  in  Russia, 
is  practically  at  a  standstill,  because  the 
importation  of  raw  materials  has  al- 
most ceased.  The  removal  of  this  ob- 
stacle lies  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  its  chief  cause  is  the  lack  of 
credits  abroad  and  the  lack  of  foreign 
specie  in  Russia,  which  renders  the  in- 
ternational import  deals  so  unprofitable 
as  to  make  them  almost  impossible. 
Several  requests  for  foreign  specie  have 
come  from  the  cotton  goods  manufac- 
turers, the  amount  needed  having  been 
calculated  to  be  approximately  70,000,- 
000  roubles,  but  the  government  has  re- 
fused practically  every  request.  The 
last  refusal  was  made  quite  recently. 

In  order  even  to  resume  the  nation's 
industrial  life,  the  Russian  government 
would  have  to  grant  additional  rights  to 
those  people  who  are  capable  of  organ- 


izing the  industries  on  a  commercial 
basis,  especially  to  the  Jews.  But  the 
government  has,  as  yet,  given  no  indica- 
tion of  its  intention  to  change  its 
Jewish  policy.  Thus,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  Russian  government  it- 
self will  eliminate  the  Russian  factors 
that  might  be  working  for  the  industrial 
development  of  Russia. 

Germans  and  other  Europeans  will 
undoubtedly  be  too  busy  at  home  re- 
organizing their  own  industries  to  con- 
sider Russian  problems.  In  this  event, 
if  even  the  Russian  government  should 
consent  to  having  the  Germans  resume 
control  of  Russian  industries,  of  which 
they  had  full  sway  before  the  war,  the 
Germans  themselves  will  scarcely  be 
either  able  or  willing  to  do  so. 

This,  of  course,  opens  an  opportunity 
to  American  capital.  Generally,  how- 
ever, Americans  know  so  little  about 
Russia  that  there  will  scarcely  be  an  ex- 
tensive movement  of  American  capital 
to  Russia.  It  is  more  likely  that  Ameri- 
cans will  prefer  to  remain  at  home  and 
have  Russian  labor  come  over.  This 
would  mean  that  after  the  war  Rus- 
sian emigration  to  America  will  become 
more  extensive  than  before. 

The  Russian  government  will  be  con- 
fronted after  the  war  with  unemploy- 
ment of  such  wide  prevalence  as  to 
make  all  other  out-of-work  problems 
we  know  of  sink  into  insignificance. 
And  it  certainly  will  not  be  a  paying 
proposition  to  keep  this  huge  army  of 
the  unemployed  within  the  empire, 
awaiting  the  slow  industrial  develop- 
ment characteristic  of  Russia. 

It  is  probable  that  the  government 
will  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
emigration,  as  it  threw  no  obstacle  in  its 
way  after  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and 
during  the  years  that  followed.  The 
Russian  population  is  enormous  in  com- 
parison with  the  utterly  inefficient  in- 
dustrial organization  of  the  country. 
This  state  of  affairs  must  produce,  af- 
ter the  war,  a  large  unemployed  sur- 
plus of  population  that  will  either  have 
to  starve  or  emigrate.  The  latter  course 
is  more  likely  th^n  the  first. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  war  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  presumably  no  de- 
sertion in  the  Russian  army,  while  dur- 
ing the  Russo-Japanese  war,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  desertion.  This  is  part- 
ly because  the  war  is  **nearer  home" 
now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and 
therefore  patriotism  is  stronger,  but 
mostly  because  Russia  is  so  bottled  up 
that  there  is  no  path  open  for  escaping 
abroad.  Ten  years  ago,  the  deserters 
crossed  the  German  border  and  went  to 
America  through  Hamburg,  Bremen 
and  the  other  great  German  ports.  To- 
day, this  is  obviously  impossible. 

However,  if  the  allied  fleet  succeeds 
in  forcing  the  Dardanelles,  things  will 
probably  begin  to  assume  a  new  aspect. 
Unless  Rumania  is  forced  into  the  war. 
it  will  not  be  very  difficult   for  Russian 
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deserters  to  cross  the  Rumanian  bor- 
der and  thence  make  their  way  to  the 
Greek  or  Italian  ports,  from  which  the 
way  to  America  would  be  open.  More- 
over, the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles 
will  undoubtedly  bring  about  direct 
commercial  relations  between  American 
ports  and  Odessa.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  divert  to  this  service  some  of 
the  English  liners,  as  well  as  the  boats 
of  the  Russian-American  Line. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  direct 
communication  route  through  a  very 
convenient,  as   far  as   railroad  connec- 


tions are  concerned,  Russian  port,  will 
make  it  possible  for  many  persons  to 
leave  the  country,  if  they  so  desire. 

These  predictions,  while  partly  the- 
oretical and  speculative,  are  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  past  and  the  information  we 
get  about  her  in  the  present. 

All  signs  seem  to  indicate  that  in  a 
very  short  time  the  Ellis  Island  officials 
will  have  to  resume  some  vi  their  work, 
and  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will 
biing  on  a  new  flood  of  immigration, 
the  bulk  of  which  will  come  from  Russia. 
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HE  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH :  FIVE  YEARS' 
SWIFT  PROGRESS-By  WARREN  H.  WILSON^ 


The  South  is  moving  so  fast 
that  there  is  danger  of  some  heads  being 
turned.  At  Chattanooga  the  Confer- 
ence for  Education  and  Industry,  which 
might  well  be  called  a  conference  for 
education  and  religion,  marked  the 
swift  progress  of  the  past  five  years. 
The  work  of  the  old  Conference  for 
Education  in  the  South  and  the  South- 
em  Education  Board  is  continued  in 
this  organization.  ' 

Robert  C.  Ogden's  presence  was  miss- 
ed at  the  Chattanooga  meeting,  but  the 
gathering  of  distinguished  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  South  was  as  notable. 

Everybody  in  education,  from  Com- 
missioner Claxton  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  Dean  Russell 
of  Teachers*  College,  to  the  country 
school  teacher  who  moved  Philadelphia 
just  before  the  Sunday  meetings,  W.  E. 
Halbrook  of  Shirley,  Ark.,  was  there. 

Religious  leaders  whose  conservatism 
made  their  presence  impressive,  spoke 
on  the  country  church  question  in  most 
modern  terms.  And  workers  in  the 
field  of  practical  economics  spoke  for 
rural  credits,  tenancy  and  uniform  rural 
social  surveys. 

The   conference    is    truly   national    in 


scope,  and,  as  it  has  become  national 
in  representation,  it  is  more  definitely 
rural  in  interest.  It  might  have  been 
described  as  a  country  life  conference, 
because  every  speaker  interpreted  the 
South,  from  the  point  of  view  of  edu- 
cation and  industry,  as  a  rural  section. 

The  schools,  of  course,  occupy  the 
central  place.  Southern  school  men  are 
happy  in  having  a  cleaner  slate  to  write 
on.  The  very  conditions  of  life  have 
forced  them  to  modernize  their  view. 
As  a  northern  man  said:  "The  south- 
em  educators  see  the  whole  arc  of  life 
and  they  look  upon  education  more  as 
a  social  force  than  as  an  academic  play- 
thing." 

The  vitality  of  the  southern  church 
impresses  anyone  who  knows  the  rest 
of  the  country.  People  in  the  South 
take  religion  seriously.  Not  without 
humor,  indeed—the  Baptist  can  smile 
about  immersion,  but  he  does  not  fail 
to  show  his  loyalty.  Religion  in  the 
South  is  the  subtlest  and  most  powerful 
agent  of  democracy.  It  expresses  inde- 
pendence and  is  truer  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson than  the  Democratic  Party  is. 
It  is  a  vital  concern  of  the  people,  yet 
in   the   South   religious  people  can   dis- 
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cuss  in  their  assemblies  the  roost  vital 
social  and  economic  concerns  with  reli- 
gious feeling.  A  great  change  has  come 
to  pass  in  this  direction  during  the  past 
hve  years. 

Among  the  biggest  sessions  at  Chat- 
tanooga were  those  held  by  the  women. 
Their  innate  capacity  for  politics  shows 
itself,  even  in  the  South,  where  the  m 
profess  that  "if  a  woman  wants  to  know 
anything,  she  should  ask  her  husband." 
Women  speakers  gave  color  and  wanntb 
to  every  session. 

On  the  whole,  the  South  is  a  labora- 
tory furnished  with  the  elements  of  a 
great  experiment — intelligent  leader- 
ship, high  standards  of  living  and  neces- 
sity. The  South  knows  its  troubles  and 
is  not  ashamed  to  pray  over  them.  The 
teacher  is  none  too  good  and  the  school- 
house  none  too  noble  a  place  to  sent 
economic  needs.  Even  Governor  Man- 
ning of  South  Carolina,  pleading  for  in- 
dividualism, had  to  affirm  the  uti 
principle  in  his  statements  as  to  th< 
country  school.    , 

Education  in  the  South  will  be  relaic 
on  a  foundation  of  production  and  pro&t 
The  cordial,  sincere,  religious  life  o 
the  South  has  a  better  chance  to  con 
tribute  a  Christian  spirit  to  the  econonj 
ic  struggle  than  in  any  other  part  of 
country.  Diversified  fanning  is 
made  a  matter  of  morality  and  religi 

There  was  something  difficult  to 
press  in  this  great  conference, 
meetings  were  all  held  in  a  certain 
mosphere,  the  handshaking  in  the  h.- 
the  casual  contacts  between  workers  i 
different  sorts,  voice  something  that  on 
strives  in  vain  to  express.  After  all  i 
is  just  the  spirit  of  A.  P.  Bourland,tfe 
secretary.  ;^e  has  harnessed  the  be 
minds  of  the  South  and  inspired  tl 
sons  of  the  old  aristocracy  with  tl 
common  spirit.  It  is  theirs  as  well  i 
his,  but  this  meeting  was  full  of  D 
Bourland. 


LITTLE  Mickey  warn't  no  fool. 
Much  higher  'n  me  at  public  school ; 
Mickey  'beyed  'most  every  rule, 
Good  as  gold. 

He  was  bright  as  bright  could  be. 
An'  did  his  'xamples  one,  two,  three, 
Mickey  was  much  smarter  'n  me, 
Sharp  as  steel. 

He  had  muscles — oh !  some  strong ! 
A  bully  wam't  worth  a  song 
When  little  Mickey  come  along. 
*     Tough  as  nails. 

Warn't  big, — ^jes'  up  to  here, — 
But  Mickey  turned  fourteen  las '  year. 
An'  education  bein'  dear, 
Mickey  left. 


Got  a  job, — not  far  to  seek ; 
To  Mickey— Lor '—you  couldn't  speak. 
He  was  so  swell !  Three  bones  a  week  !— 
Luggin'  trunks. 

Don't  remember  who  toP  me. 
But  Mickey's  doin'  time;  an'  gee, 
He 's  laid  up  in  th '  infirmary, — 
Anaemia ! 

Mickey  'hind  the  bars,  poor  fool ! 
Sick,  too!  The  lad  that  beat  the  school! 
Mickey,  that  'beyed  most  every  rule. 
Is  down  an '  out ! 

Mickey 's  place  is  school,  that 's  sure ; 
But  I  suppose  they'll  find  a  cure. 
Reform  his  morals,  make  Mm  pure — 
Thev  alwavs  do. 
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OVERNMENT   INTERVENTION   IN    INDUSTRY   IN 
WAR  TIMES-By  DOROTHY  THURTLE 


Anyone  visiting  England  at  the 
:sent  time  would  find  it  difficult  to 
lize  the  fact  that  within  a  few  hun- 
<]s  of  miles  the  greatest  war  in  his- 
y  is  being  waged,  and  that  England 
self  is  fighting  for  her  existence. 
>n  looking  beneath  the  surface,  how- 
r,  one  finds  that  tremendous  changes 
re  taken  place  in  the  national  life. 
e  country  which  has  always  stood  for 
ividualism  in  business,  the  home  of 

policy  of  laissez  faire  in  industry,  is 
V  submitting  docilely  to  government 
irvention  in  all  industries  which  may 

remotely  connected  with  supplying 
nitions  of  war,  and  these  may  be  said 
comprise  almost  every  known  indus- 

'his  change  has  only  taken  place  how- 
r  after  private  concerns  have  proved 
mselves    incapable    of    dealing    with 

workers  in  their  particular  trade. 
?ry  section  of  the  community,  realis- 

the  seriousness  of  the  times,  has 
ied  to  the  support  of  the  government 
*very  action  taken  and  in  every  ex- 
>ion  of  the  expedient  of  martial  law 
:  has  been  imposed. 

con  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
trade  unions  declared  a  truce  with 
r  employers;  for  they  realized  that 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
,  unity  must  be  maintained  at  all 
s.  All  strikes  then  in  operation  were 
)ped  and  pending  trouble  came  to  an 

For  some  months  the  men  worked 

without   complaining  of   excessive 

time,  or  even  speeding  up  when  this 

indulged  in.    Then  the  cost  of  living 

in    to    rise  at  an  even  greater  rate 

at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
fact  that  the  ship-owners  were  mak- 
huge  profits  partly  on  the  greatly  in- 
scd  freight  rates  then  being  charged 
me  known,  and  the  workers  began  to 
two  and  two  together, 
[though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
te  of  the  increase  in  food  prices  is 
to  increased  freight  rates  there  is 

doubt   that  a  considerable  propor- 

is  due   to  this  cause.     In  addition, 

afacturers  of  armaments  of  all  de- 

tions  are  doing  very  well  out  of  the 

as  also  are  the  firms  providing  the 
>s  with  clothes,  food,  etc.  In  fact, 
WAT  has  caused  a  boom  in  all  trades. 
lis  dawned  upon  the  workers;  and 

feeling  the  burden  of  the  greatly 
^ased  prices,  decided  that  as  the 
otism  of  the  employers  did  not  run 
caling  with  their  workers  in  a  fair 
just  manner,  they  would  declare  the 
*  at  an  end,  if  only  to  draw  atten- 
to  this  unfair  state  of  things.  The 
t  was  the  strike  of  the  men  in  the 
building  yards  on  the  Gyde,  one  of 
•i^ycst  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain, 
as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
which  took  place  at  that  time  or 


y^S  wife  of  a  British  soldier  at 
the  front  and  daughter  of 
George  Lansbury,  formerly  mem- 
ber  of  Parliament  and  now  editor 
of  the  Herald,  one  of  the  leading 
British  labor  papers,  Mrs,  Thurtlc 
is  in  touch  zvith  sources  of  inform- 
ation that  make  her  discussion  of 
the  status  of  labor  in  war  times  of 
unusual  value, — Editor. 


after,  so  far  as  the  government  was 
concerned,  for  it  was  the  most  extensive. 
But  this  strike  was  condemned  by  the 
officials  of  the  union.  After  this  there 
was  hardly  an  industry  in  which  a  small 
strike  did  not  take  place  for  increased 
wages  but  these  were  all  met  by  an  in- 
crease on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

The  men  on  the  Clyde  were  "ordered" 
back  to  work  by  the  government  and 
the  employers  informed  that  no  strikes 
were  to  be  allowed.  They  would  be 
held  as  responsible  as  the  men.  However, 
the  men  did  not  go  back  to  work  till 
three  days  after  the  government  order, — 
to  prove  themselves  free  men.  They 
also  threatened  that  if  they  had  been 
driven  back  (as  a  section  of  people  sug- 
gested they  should  be)  they  would  adopt 
the  policy  of  a  stay-in  strike, — that  is, 
they  would  go  back  to  the  shop  and  work 
slowly,  spoiling  things  if  necessary. 

But  the  government  was  wise  enough 
not  to  adopt  any  coercive  measures,*  and 
instead,  tried  to  see  the  point  of  view  of 
the  men  and  meet  it.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed,  and  a  system  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  men,  although  at  first  the  latter  were 
not  willing  to  agree  to  this.  The  em- 
ployers had  agreed  to  an  increase  in 
wages  but  their  offer  was  rejected  by  the 
men  at  first.  Pending  the  decision  of 
this  committee,  which  they  have  agreed 
to  accept  as  final,  the  men  are  now  back 
at  work,  working  well,  doing  overtime 
as  well  quite  cheerfully. 

A  short  time  ago  the  fact  that  the 
armament  factories  were  not  producing 
munitions  of  war  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  was  made  public,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  martial  law  was  granted  to 
the  government  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. By  this  the  government  was  en- 
abled to  take  over  existing  armament 
factories  and  also  commandeer  other  fac- 
tories suitable  to  the  work  of  manufac- 
turing armaments.  No  report  has  yet 
been  issued  as  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
plan,  but  with  regard  to  the  former,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  dependent  the 
government  has  found  itself  on  the  trade 
unions.  The  men  engaged  in  making 
munitions  of  war  are  chiefly  skilled 
men  and  very  well  organized.  They 
have,  through  their  organization  suc- 
ceeded   in    keeping    their    working  con- 


ditions up  to  a  certain  high  standard. 
The  government  has  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  take  all  these  unions  into 
consultation  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
accelerating  output  on  all  government 
work. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
held  a  conference  at  the  Treasury  on 
March  17-19,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  every  union  whose  members 
were  engaged  m  work  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  war,  and  certain  recom- 
mendations were  agreed  to  by  these  rep- 
resentatives which  were  to  be  put  before 
their  unions  for  approval. 

TpHESE  recommendations  chiefly 
dealt  with  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  industry  by  the  trade  unions  and  the 
representatives  of  the  workers  agreed, 
subject  to  an  undertaking  by  the  gov- 
ernment that  any  changes  made  in  con- 
ditions should  be  for  the  period  of  the 
war  only: 

"That  during  the  war  a  relaxation  of 
existing  trade  practices  is  imperative, 
and  recommended  that  each  union  take 
into  favorable  consideration  such 
changes  in  working  conditions  as  may 
be  necessary  with  a  view  to  accelerat- 
ing the  output  of  war  munitions  or  equip- 
ments." 

Further,  these  recommendations  are 
conditional  on  the  government's  requir- 
ing all  contractors  and  subcontractors 
engaged  on  munitions  of  war  to  give  an 
undertaking  with  regard  to  the  resump- 
tion of  these  restrictions  after  the  war, 
and  in  cases  where  female  labor  and 
semi-skilled  labor  has  been  allowed, 
skilled  labor  only  shall  be  employed 
when  the  war  is  at  an  end. 

There  are  other  conditions  which  the 
unions  demand  that  the  government 
shall  require  of  contractors  before  they 
will  agree  to  forego  their  trade  union 
standard,  but  the  above  are  the  most  im- 
portant. 

On  March  25  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Engineers,  which  had  been  rep- 
resented at  this  conference,  sent  its  exe- 
cutive council  and  district  delegates  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  fur- 
ther light  on  the  various  points  agreed 
to  at  the  previous  meeting  asking  him 
questions  which  brought  forth  more  de- 
tailed replies  which  they  insisted  on 
being  recorded.  They  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  state- 
ment that  the  government  intended  to 
conclude  arrangements  with  all  import- 
ant firms  engaged  wholly  or  mainly  upon 
engineering  and  ship-building  work  for 
war  purposes  under  which  their  profits 
would  be  limited,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing that  benefit  resulting  from  the  re- 
laxation of  trade  restrictions  or  prac- 
tices should  accrue  to  the  state. 

In  the  case  of  new  inventions  not  in 
existence  before  the  war,  the  class  of 
workman  to  be  employed  on  this  work 
after  the  war  should  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  prevailing  before 
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the  war,  in  the  case  of  the  class  of  work 
most  nearly  analogous. 

He  also  said  that  on  demand  by  the 
workmen,  the  government  department 
concerned  would  be  prepared  to  certify 
whether  any  particular  work  was  really 
needed  for  war  purposes.  Mr.  lAoyd 
George  and  Mr.  Runciman,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  both  signed  a  docu- 
ment containing  the  above,  as  did  also 
various  representatives  of  the  men. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  government,  far  from 
wanting  to  come  into  conflict  with  the 
workers  as  represented  in  the  trade 
unions,  is  only  too  anxious  to  placate 
them  as  far  as  possible  and  to  yvork  in 
harmony  with  them.  For  the  unions  too 
the  same  thing  may  be  said.  The  offi- 
cials of  all  the  unions  want  to  avoid 
trouble  as  far  as  possible  while  the 
country  is  passing  through  the  present 
crisis.  If  the  employers  are  only  ready 
to  be  fair  and  forego  the  pleasure  of 
making  profits  out  of  the  sacrifices  of 
our  men  in  France,  there  should  be  little 
more  trouble  in  the  production  of  muni- 
tions of  war  or  anything  else,  until  the 
war  is  over. 

npHE  action  of  the  men  in  the  Clyde 
ship-building  yards  in  coming  out  on 
strike  during  the  present  crisis  has  called 
forth  much  criticism  not  only  on  the 
part  of  those  who  seldom  sympathize 
with  labor,  but  also  on  the  part  of  trade 
unionists  and  socialists.  Robert  Blatch- 
ford  voiced  the  pro-war  socialist  and 
trade  unionist  point  of  view  when  he 
said  that  though  he  sympathized  with 
the  position  of  the  men  he  felt  that  they 
were  wrong  in  goine  back  on  their  fel- 
low-workers then  fighting  in  France. 
He  pointed  out  to  them  that  they  were 
as  much  a  part  of  the  war  as  these  men 
and  that  in  refusing  to  provide  muni- 
tions for  them,  they  were  not  hurting  the 
employers  so  much  as  handicapping  their 
comrades. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  so- 
cialists and  trade  unionists  who  felt  that 
it  was  the  direct  action  on  the  part  of 
the  men  on  the  Clyde  which  brought 
home  to  the  government  the  seriousness 
of  allowing  the  employers  to  continue 
sweating  their  workers  and  making  huge 
profits  in  the  process.  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  of  the  number  who  believe 
that,  true  to  all  tradition,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  allowed  the  unions  to 
grumble,  and  would  have  done  nothing 
so  long  as  they  contented  themselves 
with  grumbling  or  even  holding  meet- 
ings of  protest. 

Neither  of  these  points  of  view  can 
be  proved;  there  is  only  history  to  sup- 
port the  latter. 

The  following  letter  from  a  labor 
agritator  puts  the  viewpoint  of  the  un- 
official trade  unionist  very  well,  in  my 
opinion: 

*To  THE  Editor  of  The  Times: 

"As  a  so-called  labor  agitator  may  I 
claim  a  small  space  in  your  widely-read 
paper  to  present  the  position  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us? 

*VVc  are  living  in  the  most  critical 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country.  This 
we  realize  and  nobody  deplores  the 
necessity  (I  use  the  word  advisedly)  of 
taking  direct  action  against  employers 
ni'tre  than  labor  agitator*?.     But  we  have 


a  position  to  face ;  the  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up  abnormally,  and  the  evidence  is 
abundant  that  this  increase  is  in  part 
unnatural. 

'Trior  to  the  workers  in  the  different 
industries  taking  direct  action  or  threat- 
ening direct  action,  the  position  was 
represented  to  the  government.  What 
was  the  result?  The  government  made 
no  appreciable  effort  to  face  the  posi- 
tion. Herein  lay  the  causes  of  the  pres- 
ent agitation  and  the  responsibility  lays 
at  the  door  of  the  government. 

**\Ve  do  not  deny  that  at  a  time  like 
this  the  workers  have  certain  responsi- 
bilities to  the  state  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
this  responsibility  is  mutual,  and  if  the 
government  and  employers  of  labor  do 
not  recognize  this  responsibility  the 
w^orker  cannot  be  blamed  for  foregoing 
his  responsibility.  Patriotism  is  a  very 
fine  thing  and  cannot  be  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  private  or  vested  interest; 
and  the  sooner  the  government  recog- 
nize this  and  take  drastic  and  immediate 
steps  to  deal  with  the  high  price  of  com- 
modities and  exploiters  so  soon  and  no 
sooner  will  this  agitation  cease. 

"The  Cabinet  may  threaten  compul- 
sion, nay,  may  go  a  step  further  and  put 
their  threat  into  execution;  but  what 
avail  will  it  be?  The  men  will  resume 
work,  certainly,  but  are  Messrs.  Asquith 
and  Coy  such  poor  students  of  human 
nature  as  to  imagine  that  affairs  will  rest 
there  ? 

"Our  success  as  a  nation  depends  on 
the  efforts  of  the  workers,  and  the  soon- 
er the  Cabinet  exercise  a  little  common- 
sense  on  the  matter  the  sooner  success 
will  come.  With  employers  of  labor  I 
do  not  propose  to  deal.  Some  are  good, 
some  are  bad;  one  thing  is  certain  in 
the  light  of  recent  history  and  that  is 
that  very  few  are  good  patriots.  Em- 
ployers of  labor,  generally  speaking, 
have  never  had  a  richer  harvest.  The 
worker  must  live. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  the  government's. 
They  and  not  the  worker  are  risking  the 
success  of  the  war  and  the  people  will 
assuredlv  call  them  to  account. 

Yours,  &c., 

C.  J.  Edwards, 

Secretary. 
(Liverpool  and  District  Railwaymen's 
Vigilance  Committee)." 

On  the  other  hand,  while  blaming  the 
men  for  stopping  work,  extraordinary 
sympathy  has  been  shown  to  their  de- 
mands bv  all  sections  of  the  communitv. 
This  is  shown  in  the  attitude  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  press.  The  Times,  the  old- 
est and  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
London's  great  dailies,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  notable  instances  of  this  kind 
of  thing.  This  paper  advocates  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  profits  of  the  employers 
and  the  wages  of  the  men  side  by  side  in 
order  to  see  whether  things  might  be 
adjusted  more  fairly  by  the  government 
if  necessary.  The  Times  has  also  point- 
ed out  the  necessity  for  the  standard  of 
trade  union  conditions  to  be  guaranteed, 
reproving  an  employer  who  regards  this 
suggestion  as  iniquitous. 

The  latest  effort  of  the  government 
to  avoid  labor  troubles  during  the  period 
of  the  war  has  taken  the  form  of  mobil- 


izing the  dockers  at   Liverpool  into  s 
regiment  for  Home  Service. 

This  means  of  course  that  thc>'  ■  -■ 
continue  their  usual  work  of  ^'docki*:^ 
but  will  be  governed  by  military  cooc 
tions,    one    of    which  is  that  rcbeib:. 
against   authority    is  high    treason  iri 
may  be  punished  with  the  death  peiu' 
especially  in  time  of  war.    The  batti.ot 
consists  only  of  members  of  the  Dck- 
ers'  Union,   and   the  non-commisM  *: 
officers  are  officials  of  the  union.   )iz 
Sexton,  the   secretary  of    the  union 
Liverpool,  is  head  of  the  battalion, 
men  will  wear  khaki  overalls  and  arc 
consider    themselves    on    active  serrw 
equally  with  their  fellows  in  France  itf 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  figiitr 
is  being  carried  on. 

A  S   mobilized   workers    the   Livcrp* 
"^     dockers  are  earning  more  moot 
per  week  than  as  civilians.    In  addi 
to  the  usual  union  rate,  they  are  gctt 
army  pay  of  thirteen  pence  a  da>.  so 
shillings  and  seven  pence  a  week.    V 
their    overalls    have    been     found 
them  by  the  authorities  as  in  the  cas* 
the  uniform  of  the  ordinary  'Tomc' 

If  Lord  Kitchener  is  responsible 
this  latest  step  he  must  be  congralula 
as  a  very  astute  man.    With  a  judia 
amount  of  flattery  he  has  succecdcJ 
making  the  men  who  enroll  in  this  bata 
ion   forego  all  their  rights  as  wort;* 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  in  the 
way  as  their  comrades  have  done 
have  gone  to  fight.     In  addition  he 
been  wise  enough  to  realize  that  in 
ing  with  the  workers,  the  first  thin^ 
do   was  to  bring  over   to   his   side 
unions  and  their  officials.     This 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Liverpool 
ers,  and  is  trying  to  do  in  the  cas< 
other  disaffected  workers. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  l 
over  here  as  to  the  influence  of  dn 
on  the  output  of  work  in  our  fact« 
Many  employers  seem  to  think  that 
hibition  would  increase  the  ou 
others  again  do  not  believe  this, 
ever,  I  raise  this  point  here  because 
again  I  think  the  influence  of  the  d 
racy  is  making  itself  felt.  In  tiroes 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  ins 
prohibition  upon  the  poorer  secti^ 
the  community  as  a  matter  of  c^«c 
Nowadays,  however,  no  sooner  is  ' 
suggestion  made  than  on  all  hands  7 
pie  rise  up  and  declare  for  total  f 
hibition  or  nothing.  To  me,  thi>  i 
sign  of  the  times. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  apart  fr-v^ 
small  section  of  socialists  of  the   x 
pendent  labor  party   type,    the   w 
as   a   whole   are   anxious   to   co-o. 
with  the  government  in  providinjj  o 
thing  necessary  for  the  successful  j 
cution  of  the  war,  so  far  as  the  \ 
are  concerned.     They  have  sons,  l-- 
ers,   workmates   on   the   firing-line. 
this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  incent-.i 
them  to  work  their  hardest  and  *'iir* 
bit.''    It  is  only  when  their  sen5e  i»f 
ness  is  badly  outraged,  as  it  was   ;. 
weeks  ago,  that  they  feel  the   nc«?  • 
making  a  vigorous  protest. 

On   the   other  hand   the   govei-r-i 
realizing  how  dependent  the  wh«.*- 
tion  is  just  now  upon  the  xn'orker- 
anxious  to,  do  all  in  their  power   ?  . 
cate  the  "goose  who  lays  the  gold 
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it  were.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
;  last  eight  months  of  consistent  over- 
>[k  has  had  a  bad  eflfect  on  the  nerves 
some  of  the  workers,  and  it  would 
:m  that  the  government,  realizing  this, 
5  made  every  effort  to  be  tactful  in 
dealings  with  the  representatives  of 
or.  There  is  certainly  no  trace  of 
I  relations  between  the  government 
i  the  unions,  from  either  side, 
iince  the  beginning  of  the  war  all 
usiries  have  experienced  an  increase 
wages.  It  is  significant  to  realize 
I  a  proportion  of  the  increase  granted 
the  rail waymen, ^namely,  66  2/3  per 
I.  is  being  borne  by  the  government 
If. 

n  far  as  the  actlvilies  of  the  unions 
concerned,  these  are  just  marking 
e.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
ernment  agreed  under  certain  con- 
3ns  to  help  financially  any  unions 
ch  were  badly  hurt  by  the  war. 
se  conditions  were  pretty  difficult  for 
t  of  the  unions  to  comply  with ;  and 
■lorked  out  that  only  the  textile 
mi.  who  were  very  badly  hit  by  the 
.  were  able  to  sec  their  way  to  tak- 
advantage  of  this  assistance, 
bout  2S0,(X)0  trade  unionists  are  estj- 
eii  to  have  enlisted,  and  a  prominent 
iaJ  of  one  of  the  big  unions  estimates 
as  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
m  membership  in  the  country.  This 
meant  a  big  loss  in  income  lo  the 
tns  which  is  perhaps  the  most  seri- 
bloiv.  next  to  that  of  loss  of  mem- 
hip,  sustained  by  them.  The  end  of 
war  may  see  an  even  worse  time  for 
unions  than  the  present,  for  the  pass- 
of  the  boom  occasioned  by  the  war, 
the  return  of  the  present  absentees 
lined  may  cause  a  very  serious  drain 
he  funds  of  tfie  union  in  uneniploy- 
'  and  possibly  sick  pay. 
lere  is  little  doubt  that  the  unions 
make  every  efifort  to  keep  their  flag 
S  in  these  days  of  stress,  even 
gh  ai  ihe  same  time  their  members 
many  of  them,  doing  their  best  to 
the  country  a.s  well, 
lere  are  signs  that  the  government 
le  the  debt  they  owe  to  trade  union- 
ti  the  trenches  and  in  the  workshop 
there  need  he  no  talk  of  trouble  be- 
n  these  two  parties.  The  govern- 
wiil  do  everything  to  avoid  trouble 
they  will  find  labor  ready  to  hear 
m  ami  accept   justice. 

N  EMPLOYER  ON  THE  MINI- 
^^    MUM  WAGE  IN  OREGON 

William  F.  Woodward,  head 
large  wholesale  and  retail  drug 
ies<  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  an  address 
itly  delivered  before  a  state  con- 
<^  of  retail  merchants  had  the  fol- 
'K  to  say  about  the  minimum  wage 
**  reported  in  the  Oregon  Journal: 

"'n  the  matter  of  hours  and  wages. 
"  question  which  has  never  ceased 
Eincem  the  toiler,  we  are  constant- 
approaching  clearer  ideas  of  right 
''■  justice.  You  and  I  are  agreed 
I*'  no  human  being  should  toil  to 
'*  'leaking  point  of  his  physical 
'**".  and  that  every  employe  is 
"iflfd  to  a  wage  which  will  enable 
''"  lo  live  decently,  a  wage  which 
'"  enable  him  to  attain  his  greatest 
'asore  of  usefulness,  mental,  moral. 


TIME  EXPOSURES  if  HINE 


in  gainfid  occupations." 


iihy.sical.  The  driven  slave  or  the 
(iverworked  clerk;  the  employer  who 
sits  at  his  desk  day  after  day,  work- 
ing in  a  veritable  groove,  heeding 
nothing  except  ihe  accumulation  of 
wealth— all  these  are  truly  slaves. 

"Our  state  law,  passed  two  years 
ago,  seeking  lo  secure  a  measure  of 
justice  for  women  as  to  hours  of 
service  and  rate  of  wages,  was  at  the 
time  of  its  passage  regarded  as  a 
doubtful  expedient.  I  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  a  legislative  step  of  this 
nature  at  that  time.  .  .  Today  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart,  that  this  law.  con- 
ceived in  a  desire  to  do  right  and  car- 
ried out  in  the  firm  purpose  of  secur- 
ing to  women  a  larger  measure  of 
social  justice,  is  a  good  law.  a  step  in 
the  right  direciioii,  and  in  spite  of 
local  inconvenience  to  existing  indus- 
tries, is  one  to  which  we  are  today 
wholly  committed  and  believe  that  its 
application  should  extend  further. 

"The  business  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged, thai  of  a  druggist.  throui;h 
convention  has  been  subject,  probably. 
to  longer  hours  than  any  other  of  ttic 
commercial  pursuits.  Twelve  years 
ago  we  decided  to  close  our  store  on 
Sundays  save  for  four  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  It  was  an  inno- 
vation. We  had  no  competitor  to  toin 
us  in  the  step.  Experience  has  prov- 
en that  it  was  a  wise  move,  there  was 
litile  or  no  business  Sunday  which 
could  not  be  deferred  until  the  follow- 
ing day.  even  in  our  own  calling." 


A  MINIMUM  WAGE  PRIMER  FOR 
TRADE  UNIONISTS 

The-  Brooklyn  Central  Labor 
Union,  representing  80,000  organized 
workers  in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens,  has  not  only  endorsed  the 
principle  of  a  legal  minimum  wage  but 
has  issued  a  leaflet  to  convince  doubt- 
ing Thomases  in  trade  union  ranks  that 
a  legal  minimum  wage  for  women  and 
labor  organization  arc  not  antipodal. 

"Why  not  organize  these  (low  paid) 
workers  and  raise  their  wages  to  a 
higher  standard  by  trade  union 
methods?"  questions  the  pamphlet. 

And  the  answer  follows:  "Because  it 
is  impossible  now  for  such  workers  to 
keep  alive  a  permanent  organization. 
Their  small  earnings  make  it  impossible 
for  them  lo  meet  even  the  most  neces- 
-sary  expenses  of  organization  and  be- 
cause of  their  enfeebled  physical  con- 
dition due  to  long  hours  and  starvation 
wages,  ihey  have  no  time  or  energy  to 
give  to  the  work  of  organizing.  If  we 
can  improve  their  condition  by  the  mini- 
mum wage,  it  will  then  be  possible  to 
organize  them.     It  is  not  possible  now." 

Other  objections  which  trade  union- 
ists so  often  raise  to  a  legal  minimum 
wage  are  answered  in  the  same  concise 
manner.  The  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Central  Labor  Union,  Otto  Nichols,  is 
distributing  copies  among  different 
unions  ami  is  sending  speakers,  on  re- 
quest, to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
wage  at  union  meetings. 
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ETTER  HEALTH  AND  BETTER  HOMES  FOR  NEGROES 
BY  NEGROES— By    WILLIAM  ANTHONY  AERY 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 

a  young  southerner  of  rare  tact  and 
ability  in  handling  problems  of  Negro 
education,  a  health  day  was  celebrated 
in  the  schools  throughout  Virginia,  The 
children  scrubbed  the  schoolhouses 
thoroughly  and  cleaned  up  the  yards. 
They  whitewashed  fences,  trees,  and 
outhouses.  They  made  the  schoolrooms 
more  sanitary  and  attractive.  They 
hung  curtains  and  pictures;  filled  win- 
dow-boxes with  plants;  gave  the  wood- 
work an  extra  cleaning;  and,  best  of  all, 
carried  the  message  of  clean-up  into 
their  own  homes  and  stirred  up  their 
parents  until  peace  came  only  through 
spring  house-cleaning. 

Another  field  entered  in  this  health 
campaign  was  that  of  tuberculosis.  Ex- 
cept in  the  penitentiary  and  insane  asy- 
lum, Virginia  offers  Negro  consump- 
tives—of whom  there  are  fully  16,000— 
no  opportunity  for  securing  state  re- 
lief. 

The  Anli- tuberculosis  Association  of 
Virginia,  of  which  Agnes  D.  Randolph 
is  executive  secretary,  has  recently  been 
co-operating  with  the  Negro  Organiza- 
tion Society  to  raise  $3,000  with  which 
to  buy  a  farm  for  the  site  of  a  sana- 
li)rium  which  will  be  built  by  white  peo- 
ple for  colored  consumptives. 

During  Health  Week,  Miss  Randolph 
presented  to  colored  school  children  the 
facts  about  tuberculosis,  and  showed 
them  the  importance  of  caring  for  con- 

"Living  all  around,"   said  Miss  Ran- 


ViBGiNiA  Neghoes,  working 
through  the  Negro  Organization  So- 
ciety, of  which  Robert  R.  Moton,  com- 
mandant of  cadets  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, is  president,  have  been  pioneers  in 
co-operating  effectively  for  better  public 
health. 

With  a  membership  of  fully  350,000 
in  about  250  existing  organizations — re- 
ligious, educational,  civic  and  fraternal 
— the  Negro  Organization  Society  has 
within  less  than  three  years  secured  the 
co-operation  of  at  least  one-half  of  the 
Negro  populatiort  of  the  State  for 
■Better  Health,  Better  Schools,  Better 
Farms,  Better  Homes." 

That  the  Negroes  throughout  the 
country  are  waking  up  to  the  seriousness 
of  their  health  problem  is  shown  by  the 
response  to  the  call  which  Booker  T. 
Washington  of  Tuskegee,  recently  is- 
sued on  behalf  of  the  National  Negro 
Business  League,  (or  the  observance  of 
Health  Week— March  21-27— among 
Negroes  everywhere. 

The  rare  success  achieved  during  this 
clean-up  campaign  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  wise  planning  of  able 
colored  leaders  and  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Negro  school-teacher,  min- 
ister, lawyer,  editor  and  doctor.  This 
clean-up  movement  for  better  health  has 
already  won  the  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion and  cordial  good-will  of  officials  in 
the  state  boards  of  health  and  state  de- 
partments of  education.  No  movement, 
however,  can  progress  as  it  should  in 
the  South  without  the  sympathy  and 
good-will  of  all  the  people,  many  of 
whom  know  relatively  little  of  what  the 
best  Negroes  are  thinking  and  doing. 
The  attitude  of  white  editors  must. 
therefore,  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  most 
hopeful  that  these  men  most  heartily 
endorse  the  work  of  the  Negro  Organi- 
zation Society  and  urge  their  colored 
neighbors  to  go  forward  with  confidence 
and  pride  in  this  excellent  work  for  bet- 
fcr  public  health. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  racial  good-will 
■ind  a  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the 
Mate  Board  of  Hc.ilth  was  a  large  issue 
of  the  Virginia  Health  Bulletin,  de- 
voted to  the  "laws  of  gnod  health  and 
■lirections  for  cleanini;  up.  prepared  and 
issued  at  the  request  of  the  Negro  Or- 
ganization Society."  The  bulletin  con- 
tained a  summary  of  what  the  socictv 
is  doing,  a  clear-cut  itrcsentation  of  the 
Vegro's  health  status,  a  program  for 
Health  Week,  an  address  to  the  colored 
people  of  Vireinia,  and  some  cautions 
tor  good  health.  It  was  distributed  at 
the  state's  expense  to  a  mailing  list  of 
thousands  of  thoughtful  colored  people. 

B)J  order  of  Jackson  Davis,  state  su- 
;iervisor  of   elementary    education,    and 
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Yard  and  barn  are  tvpicai  of  the  disorder 
and   neglect   that    Health   Week   sought   to 


dolph,  "there  are  little  plants  llui  ' 
cannot  see.  They  stay  in  dust  uxj  < 
everything  we  have.  We  c^  tt 
germs.  Some  of  these  little  bit  si  '.: 
ing  things  make  us  sick.  One  tiri 
these  little  plants  gives  us  consiiin[4i: 
It  hates  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  It  1 J 
warm,  dark,  damp  places.  It  finds  <^. 
things  and  also  what  it  likes  to  ui 
the  lungs.  Unless  a  person  is  stri 
and  keeps  his  lungs  and  body  cImd  «i 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  this  germ  jw 
very  fast  in  the  lungs  and  make:  1 
person  sick  and  kills  him.     .     .    . 

"When  a  person  is  sick,  we  all  ti» 
that  he  must  have  some  one  to  a 
care  of  him.  There  are  some  diset 
that  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  a  X 
cial  way,  or  all  those  around  iht  i 
person  will  have  the  disease.  Wt  t 
these  diseases  'communicable.'  Ci 
sumption  is  communicable;  it  is  »  i 
ease  that  one  person  gets  from  anoA 
When  we  nurse  a  consumptive  we  a 
know  just  how  to  act  and  what  to  do, 
we  will  catch  consumption  and  give  il 
other  people.  ...  In  hospitals,  d 
tors  and  nurses  are  taught  how  to  3 
care  of  consumption  and  other  a 
municable  diseases.  They  cannot  IB 
everybody  in  homes  how  to  do  d 
though  they  do  teach  a  lot  of  peoplt' 

John  M.  Candy,  president  of 
colored  normal  school  at  Petersh 
Virginia,  and  executive  secretary  of 
Negro  Organization  Society,  sea 
health  message  to  all  the  colore<l  d 
dren  of  Virginia  and  called  upon  tt 
to  sign  the  health  creed  and  pled^ 
the  society. 

Col.  W.  S.  Copeland,  an  inficeo 
white  editor  of  Newport  News.  Virji 
declared  that  all  decent  people  stwJ 
the  common  platform  of  one  standi'' 
namely,  personal  purity.  Hence  tb«  1 
white  people  arc  favorably  disposed 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  cdi 
people  which  aims  to  secure  cleacin 
i>f  body,  mind  and  soul. 

Colonel  Copeland  said  in  j« 
"Health  is  contagious.  Sound  id 
opinion  is  the  most  contagious  thi-^ 
the  world.  Let  there  be  a  dean  "< 
Sweep  up  and  sweep  out  the  cra-f 
and  the  contagion  of  unrighteous* 
He  added  that  the  important  nin^ 
is:  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Nen 
to  the  clean-up  campaign? 

An  answer  to  Colonel  Copeland's  f 
tion  is  found  in  the  actual  amm-nl 
rubbish  and  trash  collected  dur^-;? 
recent  clean-up  campaign  by  N<f 
from  their  houses,  yards  and  oot-^ 
ings,  and  which  was  either  burrd 
carted  away.  Literally  thousani* 
loads  of  worthless  materia]  were  'i 
from  Negro  sections.  Homes  ' 
thoroughly  swept  and  scrubbed.  Ho 
and  out-buildings  were  painted 
whitewashed  by  the  hundreds.  1 
yards  were  revolutionized.  Rg» 
Tmb  SuarEi,   )|„    ■■ 


riiousands  of  loads  of  rubbish  h 


likkens  were  given  cleaner  places  in 
ihich  to  live.  The  long  whitewash 
rudi  was  wielded  with  persistence  and 
Ificacy.  There  was  verily  a  crusade  for 
'hitewashed  buildings,  fences  and  trees. 
■ences  were  mended ;  gates  were  re- 
ung;  broken  ■window  panes  were  reset. 
"rom  yards  were  planted  with  trees, 
hrubs  and  floivering  plants. 

Negro  sections,  through  the  efforts  of 
ic  Negroes  themselves,  were  thus  made 
leaner  and  more  sanitary.  They  be- 
ams a  source  of  local  pride.  White 
ecple  were  glad  to  go  and  see  what 
leir  colored  neighbors  had  done. 

Sunshine,  hot  water,  soap,  brooms, 
'fiilewash.  trash  barrels — these  are  im- 
jrtant  weapons  in  fighting  the  Negro 
caih-rate  and  in  winning  for  colored 
;ople  ihe     good-will     of     their  white 

Another  influence  counting  mightily 
ir  belter  Negro  health,  is  that  of  the 
ijsicians.  Negro  doctors  throughout 
irginia  are  giving  freely  of  their 
Be  to  civic,  church  and  fraternal  tneet- 
gs  which  are  held  to  educate  the  peo- 
e  in  matters  of  health — public  as  well 
private.  They  see  clearly  the  sig- 
licance  of  the  extremely  high  Negro 
ath-rate  in  the  country  and  in  the 
y.  They  realize  that  premature  death 
d  preventable  sickness  among  Negroes 
e  closely  related  to  bad  housing  con- 
ions  in  Negro  communities,  patent 
Nlicines  and  whiskey,  flies  and  mos- 
iloes.  irregular  habits  of  eating. 
inking  and  resting. 
These  doctors  are  making  a  brave 
hi  to  save  their  people.  Heretofore 
"i>'  of  them  have  worked  single  hand- 
but  conscientiously.  Now  hundreds 
;  working  with  the  Negro  Organiza- 
n  Society  and  the  state  Board  of 
Mlih   in   the    spirit  of  true  co-opera- 

The  current  number  of  the  Journal  of 
t  National  Medical  Association,  is- 
^-  Ity  and  for  colored  physicians,  sur- 
"H'.  dentists  and  pharmacists,  de- 
tfd  two  pages  of  editorial  space  to 
'  iiory  of  the  Negro  Organization 
"•^ifiy  and  its  fight  for  better  health 
■iWtter  education. 

Hundreds  of  Negro  newspapers  have 
eenlly  been  printing  articles  dealing 
ih  Negro  health  and  have  shown  a 
ffi  interest  in  the  work  which  has  for 
object  the  reduction  of  the  high 
gro  death-rate. 


whitewashed;  yards  planted  with  sliriili>. 


Negro  insurance  companies  and  bene- 
ficial societies  are  coming  to  do  their 
share  in  teaching  Negroes  how  to  live. 
A  recently  published  bulletin, .  express- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  Atlanta  Mutual  In- 
surance Association,  Guaranty  Mutual 
Health  and  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
many  others,  shows  clearly  the  trend  of 
thought  among  level-headed  Negro  lead- 
ers. Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions  it 
asks  Negroes  to  answer  squarely : 

"Do  you  know  that  colored  people  are 
dying  about  twice  as  fast  as  white 
people  ? 

"Do  you  know  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  deaths  among  colored  people  are 
from  preventable  diseases?" 

.At  a  recent  health  mass-meeting  at 
Hampton  Institute,  Robert  R.  Moton 
emphasized  the  important  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  colored  secret  so- 
cieties, which  are  so  often  held  up  to 
public  ridicule,  to  promote  race  progress. 
The  head  of  the  Grand  United  Order  of 
Moses,  for  example,  after  attending  a 
big  health  meeting  went  back  to  his 
fraternal  order  and  had  written  into  the 
by-laws  a  provision  for  having  the  lodge 
rooms  well  ventilated  at  all  times — 
even  during  initiation  ceremonies! 

Why,  some  will  ask,  is  there  such  a 
stir  about  Negro  health  at  this  time? 
Maybe  the  answer  to  a  second  question 
will  throw  some  light:  Who  pays  the 
bill  when  men,  women,  and  children  die 
through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  ? 
"We,  the  people, — just  the  plain  pub- 
lic, regardless  of  race  or  creed — "  is  a 

Through  sickness  and  death  among 
Negroes,  the  South  sustains  an  annual 
economic  loss  of  $200,000,000.  Dr. 
Washington  recently  made  this  frank 
declaration  before  the  Negro  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Then  he  added  that,  in  his  opinion,  at 
least  one-half  of  this  loss  may  be  saved 
if  reasonable  attention  will  be  given  by 
white  and  colored  people  to  sanitation 
and  public  health.  The  saving  would 
run  gond  schools  in  the  South  for  six 
months  of  the  year. 

Men  everywhere,  regardless  of  race 
and  class,  are  coming  to  see  that  human 
life  must  first  be  saved  physically  be- 
fore it  can  be  enriched.  A  movement 
that  saves  and  elevates  lives  must  ex- 
pand 
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With  the  sapid  development 
of  out-patient  activity  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts hospitals  for  the  insane,  a  new 
era  seems  at  hand.  For  many  years  a 
complaint  has  been  heard  that  the  doc- 
tor saw  the  mental  case  too  late  to  do 
any  good.  In  spite  of  new  legislation 
and  attempts  to  maintain  high  hospital 
standards  at  our  institutions,  the  fact 
has  remained  that  most  of  our  patients 
have  been  sent  to  state  hospitals  as  a 
last  resort  and  so  have  received  expert 
advice  after  their  disease  had  advanced 
to  such  a  point  that  forceful  confine- 
ment was  necessary. 

Though  the  average  hospital  physi- 
cian has  recognized  that  state  care  real- 
ly meant  more  than  the  custody  of  in- 
curables, the  average  layman  has  been 
inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that  pre- 
vention and  treatment  were  the  first  in- 
terests of  such  physicians.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1913,  an  out-patient  department 
was  opened  at  the  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital in  Boston.  Complete  in  every  de- 
tail with  elaborate  provision  for  social 
service  work,  this  department  serves  as 
a  model  for  out-patient  organization. 

At  last  the  social  service  idea  had 
reached  the  insane  hospital.  Not  con- 
tent with  having  Boston  alone  provided 
with  such  an  opportunity  for  early  diag- 
nosis and  after-care,  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Insanity  asked  in  August,  1914, 
that  each  hospital  under  its  supervision 
consider  opening  an  out-patient  depart- 
ment. This  request  met  with  a  ready  re- 
sponse and  one  by  one  the  hospitals 
have  announced  new  clinics  until  now, 
only  a  few  months  since,  nearly  every 
hospital  has  undertaken  some  form  of 
out-patient  work  and  ten  have  opened 
clinics  in  more  than  twenty  different 
cities    and   towns. 

A  year  ago  advice  could  be  had  at 
great  expense  only  by  few  except  those 
in  Boston.  A  patient  had  to  be  commit- 
ted as  insane  to  get  proper  treatment. 
except  the  few  who  could  be  persuaded 
to  go  to  hospitals  as  voluntary  patients. 
When  discharged  from  a  hospital  no 
more  was  known  of  the  patient  until  a 
relapse  brought  him  back  to  Ihe  hospital 
again.  The  hospital  doctor,  even  though 
his  motives  were  of  the  best  and  his 
action    the    most    altruistic,    was    looked 
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upon  as  out  a  little'apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  mec^rcal  profession  and  perhaps 
akin  to  the  jailer. 

Now  all  this  is  to  be  change^.  Near- 
ly every  large  city'  in  the  state  has  a 
clinic.  Some  are  monthly,  some  week- 
ly, and  one  is  daily.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  make  them  reach  patients 
earJy,  such  as  notifying  practicing  phy- 
sicians of  the  date  of  each  clinic  and 
putting  a  short  notice  in  local  papers. 
Especially  are  former  hospital  patients 
urged  to  report  from  time  to  time  that 
a  relapse  may  be  forstalled. 

Social  service  is  being  added,  and  re- 
lations between  doctor  and  patient  are 
becoming  more  intimate  and  less  official. 
Also  the  doctor  of  the  insane  hospital  is 
taking  his  rightful  place  among  prac- 
titioners,— that  is,  he  is  being  looked  up 
to  as  a  specialist,  rather  than  down  up- 
on as  a  custodian. 

Another  wholesome  feature  is  the  co- 
operation between  different  hospitals  in 
this  work,  a  thing  of  which  there  has 
been  altogether  too  little  in  the  past. 
Each  hospital  is  becoming  the  center  for 
conserving  the  mental  health  of  its 
neighborhood  rather  than  a  gloomy 
place  where  "crazy"  people  were  con- 
fined, a  place  always  looked  at  with 
mystery  and  suspicion. 

These  clinics  are  being  well  received; 
patients  are  using  them  in  increasing 
numbers  and  doctors  are  not  only  send- 
ing patients  for  consultation  but  are 
going  themselves  to  consult  about  pa- 
tients under  their  care  and  to  inquire 
for  those  whom  they  have  sent  to  the 
hospital. 

Thus  it  seems  that  a  breach  is  being 
closed.  The  barrier  between  patients 
needing  advice,  and  the  doctors  anxious 
to  give  it  is  being  broken  down,  the  in- 
sane are  being  considered  as  sick 
friends,  not  as  dangerous  outcasts. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  effect  up- 
on the  hospital  doctors  themselves. 
More  intimate  contact  with  patients  not 
confined  and  with  their  families  and 
physicians,  is  going  to  be  a  stimulation; 
so  that  socialization  of  the  institutions 
themselves  must  result. 
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HAT    DOES    ''CERTIFIED 
MILK"  CERTIFY? 


The  approaching  warm 
weather  and  the  seavson  of  infant  ills 
from  impure  food  give  especial  time- 
liness to  a  statement  just  issued  by  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  con- 
cerning standards  of  certified  milk. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
Academy,  of  which  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana 
is  chairman,  seek  to  present  the  real 
medical  valuation  of  certified  milk, 
thereby  removing  some  popular  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  matter.  Milk,  as  ordin- 
arily handled,  reads  the  statement,  is 
exposed  in  a  very  notable  degree  to  the 
dangers  of  dirt  in  the  various  stages  of 
its  collection  and  transference  to  the 
consumer.  The  dirt  is  always  objection- 
able for  reasons  of  decency,  and  may  be 
positively  dangerous  because  it  contains 
the  micro-organism  of  one  or  another 
infectious  disease. 

Various  milk  commissions,  made  up  of 
practicing  physicians,  have  fbrmulated 
standards  with  which  milk  should  com- 
ply, and  have  rewarded  the  supposed  at- 


tainment of  these  standards  by  permis- 
sion, now  legalized  in  many  places,  to 
brand  the  milk  as  "certified"  by  this  or 
that  commission.  These  standards  are 
not  uniform  although  they  have  been, 
it  is  believed,  invariably  an  advance  on 
previously  existing  standards.  The  pro- 
duct naturally  varies  to  some  extent 
with  the  standard,  and  medical  men  gen- 
erally have  not  at  any  time  insisted  that 
the  brand  "certified"  makes  it  certain 
that  the  milk  so  branded  is  without  the 
possibility  of  danger. 

The  standards  adopted  by  these  vari- 
ous commissions  have  related  to  methods 
of  ordinary  cleanliness,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  from  animals  free  from 
disease,  and  to  the  transference  of  the 
milk  under  such  conditions  that  it  may 
remain  free  from  contact  with  disease- 
bearing  persons  or  utensils,  and  from 
any  risk  of  deterioration.  Compliance 
with  the  standards  can  be  determined 
only  by  the  imperfect  means  of  inter- 
mittent inspection,  and  it  cannot  be 
stated  too  strongly  that  the  advantage 
of  certification  is  an  attainment  of  a 
relative  degree  of  safety  and  not  of  ab« 
solute  safety. 

The  degree  of  safety  depends  on  the 
care  exercised  by  those  responsible  for 
the  production  and  transportation  of  the 
milk,  and  on  the  character  and  amount 
of  inspection.  Absolute  safety  can  not 
be  obtained  by  any  known  means.  Even 
sterilization  (foes  not  insure  it.  Milk 
which,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of 
dirt,  has  undergone  bacterial  changes, 
cannot  be  made  absolutely  safe  by  any 
process  of  pasteurization  or  steriliza- 
tion, for,  although  these  processes  kill 
the  disease-producing  germs,  they  do  not 
destroy  the  poisons  produced  in  the  milk 
by  the  bacteria  before  they  were  killed. 
It  is  the  present  medical  belief  that  a 
combination  of  pasteurization  with  in- 
spection, such  as  is  required  in  certified 
milk  production,  presents  the  highest 
degree  of  safety  for  milk  now  attain- 
able. 

In  New  York,  "certified"  milk  means 
usually  milk  "certified  by  the  Milk  Com- 
mission of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  Yortc"  which  is  a  com- 
mission composed  of  physicians  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  of  the  county  medi- 
cal society.  The  standards  set  by  this 
commission  relate  especially  to  clean- 
liness of  the  milk  which  can  be  judged 
approximately  by  the  bacterial  content, 
at  present  determined  weekly,  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  milk,  which  is  test- 
ed by  chemical  analysis,  the  absence  of 
tuberculosis  and  disease  of  the  udder,  in 
the  cows  producing  the  milk,  and  the 
absence  of  disease  in  those  who  handle 
the  cows  and  the  milk.  The  control  of 
clieanliness  is  exercised  chiefly  by  inspec- 
tion made  by  paid  experts  at  regular 
intervals,  averaging  once  in  three  weeks. 

The  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
is  no>y  investigated,  by  injecting  the  ani- 
mals in  a  prescribed  manner  with  tuber- 
culin and  then  taking  the  temperature 
of  the  animals  at  regular  intervals  for  a 
prescribed  period  to  determine  whether 
fever  does  or  does  hot  develop  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  injection.  A  characteristic 
fever  is  regarded  as  indicative  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

Observation  has  shown  a  need  not 
formerly  recognized  for  a  more  fre- 
quent tuberculin  test.    The  present  prac- 


tice administers  the  test  to  ever)'  animal 
within  one  month  previous  to  admission 
to  a  dairy  herd.  Thereafter  a  test  ib  to 
be  made  annually,  and  if  reactors  are 
found  in  a  herd,  repeated  in  six  months. 
Excellent  authorities,  however,  believe 
that  a  test  every  six  months  should  be 
the  routine  practice. 

Typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria haVe  occasionally  been  communi- 
cated (though,  as  far  as  known,  not  in 
New  York)  by  certified  milk,  which  has 
been  exposed  after  bottling  to  persons 
suffering  from  those  diseases,  and  in- 
fectious sore  throat  has  been  communi- 
cated through  milk  from  cows  suffering 
from  an  infection  of  the  udder.  Inspec- 
tion cannot  entirely  remove  these  possi- 
bilities, but  precautions  exercised  by 
conscientious  contractors  may  reduce 
them  to  a  minimum. 

The  milk  rated  bv  the  New  York  citv 
Department  of  Health  as  "Grade  A. 
Raw,*'  differs  from  "certified"  milk  chief- 
ly in  being  less  controlled  by  inspections. 

The  present  medical  belief  is  that  cer- 
tified milk  is  the  safest  raw  milk  to  be 
obtained,  but  that  the  safety  of  such  milk 
depends  upon  the  standards  of  certifica- 
tion, the  amount  and  character  of  the 
inspection,  and  the  precautions  adopted 
to  exclude  diseased  animals  and  to  pro- 
tect the  milk  from  contamination  by 
diseased  human  beings  and  from  deteri- 
oration in  transit. 

Finally,  it  is  believed  that  pasteuriza* 
tion  of  certified  milk  provides  an  addi- 
tional safeguard.  It  is  understood  thai 
the  maintenance  of  precautions  agains< 
these  dangers  is  the  special  function  ol 
the  milk  commissions. 

LAYMBN  IN  MEDICAL  MEETINGS 

Medical  meetings  are  usually  held  f^^ 
medical  men  only,  and  their  program 
are  to  be  but  scantily  read  by  a  layraa: 
even  with  the  help  of  Dorland.  But  ii 
the  sessions  of  the  New  York  Medica 
Society  just  closed  in  Buflfalo.  an  intel 
esting  innovation  is  recorded. 

Invitations  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Armor 
were  extended  to  citizens  of  Buffalo  f< 
the  course  of  lectures  especially  jJ» 
ned  to  be  of  popular  interest,  as  wtBl 
to  the  scientific  exhibits  relating  to  ^ 
lie  health  and  sanitation.  Among  l' 
speakers  in  this  course  were  Dr.  C.-E. 
Winslow,  Dr.  J.  W.  Scheresche 
Henry  H.  Goddard,  and  Julia  C. 
rop.  In  addition  to  the  lectures,  tfce  « 
ciety  arranged  for  moving  picture*  J 
lustrating  various  phases  of  the  priM 
health  movement. 

FOOD  PROTECTION  IN  PANAMA 

Periodic  physical    examination    oi 
food-handlers    in     kitchens,     messs 
and  commissaries  of  the  Panama 
were  held  during  the  year  1914, 
ing  to  the  report  of  Lieut-Col. 
chief  health  officer  of  the  United 
Army  in  the  Canal  Zone.     One 
carrier  was  found ;  several  cases  ol 
tagious  diseases  were  detected  and 
regated. 

UTAH  CLEANS  UP 

The  state  Board  of  Health   will 
tinue  this  year  the  clean  town 
conducted  in  1914  bv  the  board  « 
Utah  Development  League.      All 
in  the  state  will  be  entered  on  the 
in  order  that  the  sanitary  standing 
communities  may  be  known.     The 
sends  bulletins  and  circulars  on  n 
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HERE   PROGRESSIVE   KANSAS   HAS   BEEN  LAX: 
HOUSING  PRISONERS— By  F.  W.  BLACKMAR 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  UNIVBKSITY  OP  KANSAS 


Aftek  repeated  condemnations 
oi  iht  Kansas  penitentiary  at  Lansing 
as  a  menace  to  health,  mind  and  morals, 
ihe  state  has  been  presented  with  a  com- 
plete plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ptUon.  A  bill  providing  for  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  is  now  before  the 
Icgislalnre. 

This  plan  has  just  been  submitted  by 
;he  prison  commission  appoinled  in  De- 
:ember.  1913.  by  Governor  Hodges  and 
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i/  the  federal  prison,  Joh 
*lu)vane,  a  hanker.  W.  H.  Haskeli,  ex- 
var'len  of  the  state  penitentiary,  J.  E. 
Airier,  member  of  the  Board  of  Correc- 
ioiis.  and  F.  W.  Glackmar,  professor 
if  sociology  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

The  commission  was  reappointed  by 
he  prescni  governor,  Arthur  A.  Cap- 
er, fi  associated  with  itself  Charles 
I.  Chandler,  state  architect;  it  consult- 
d  engineers  and  experts,  and  visited 
ihiT  prisons  with  a  view  to  getting  a 
I'jdcm  penitentiary  that  would  meet 
le  needs  of  Kansas. 

7  (if  construction  of  the  present  peni- 
niiary  was  commenced  in  1864.  At 
lai  lime  it  was  considered  a  model, 
ui  while  the  state  has  been  progress- 
B  m  almost  every  other  way,  ihe  peni- 
niiary  has  deteriorated  relatively,  if 
«  aetnally.      Cheap   labor,   cheap  coal 


(ihere  is  a  mine  under  the  penitentiary 
grounds)  and  cheap  politics  have  prac- 
tically bankrupted  it.  .Appropriations 
for  improvements-  have  been  so  frag- 
mentary as  to  force  the  purchase  of  sec- 
ond-hand machinery  and  all  improve- 
ments have  been  a  sort  of  patch  work. 
.As  an  example  of  wasted  energy  there 
are  five  power  units  operating  without 
imity  of  system,  which  take  over  30,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum,  and  fifty-three 
men  for  their  management.  By  making 
one  central  modern  power-plant,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  could  be  redticed  more 
than  one-half,  and  the  number  of  men 
reduced  to  twenty. 

While  there  have  been  some  efficient 
officers  in'  connection  with  the  prison, 
Ihe  fact  that  all  were  merely  political 
appointments  to  pay  for  political  services 
may  be  added  as  a  last  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  efficiency.  The  prisoners 
are  improperly  housed,  poorly  classified 
and  lacking  in  that  discipline  and  per- 
sonal direction  that  make  for  independ- 
ent and  law-abiding  citizenship.  The 
prisoners  are  kept  in  cells  too  small  and 
too  poorly  ventilated  to  permit  sound 
health  and  economy  of  labor,  and  the 
failure  in  classification  has  not  only 
added  to  the  confusion  and  weakness  of 
the  administration,  hut  to  tremendous 
losses  in  labor  power. 


The  commission  has  recommended  the 
building  of  a  new  cell  house,  a  new- 
apartment  house,,  new  cottages,  a  new 
hospital  with  a  tuberculosis  pavilion  at 
the  top,  a  new  cottage  for  women,  and 
a  new  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane — 
all  for  the  better  housing,  classification 
and  care  of  the  prisoners.  It  also  recom- 
mends a  new  dining-room,  kitchen,  audi- 
torium, cold  storage  plant,  bathhouse 
and  laundry,  and  rooms  for  academic 
and  industrial  education;  new  offices  for 
the  deputy  warden,  the  remodeling  of 
the  office  building  of  the  administration, 
and  a  warden's  residence  outside  of  thu 
penitentiary. 

On  the  industrial  side,  it  recommends 
that  a  new  power-house  be  constructed, 
concentrating  all  the  power  units  in  one 
system,  the  remodeling  of  the  brick  plant 
so  as  to  furnish  material  for  the  con- 
struction and  development  of  those  in- 
dustries that  will  prepare  the  prisoners 
for  an  independent  life.  It  suggests 
cither  the  abandonment  of  the  mine,  or 
modernizing  it  so  as  to  economize  labor. 

I  think  the  commission  would  have 
been  glad  to  abandon  the  cell  block  sys- 
tem if  anything  better  could  be  offered. 
The  penitentiary  has  about  2,000  acres 
of  land,  only  part  of  which  is  tillable. 
The  commission  recommended  that  a 
larger  use  of  the  farm  be  made,  and 
that  prisoners  be  worked  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  the 
penitentiary  is  buih,  it  is  probable  thai 
prisoners  will  be  worked  on  the  roads 
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under  state  direction.  The  main  trouble 
with  all  road  laws  that  have  been  passed 
in  Kansas  is  that  they  permit  prisoners 
to  be  turned  over  to  towns  and  counties 
which  under  the  present  condition  of 
town  and  city  government  would  be  no 
better  than  the  old  lease  system.  A 
good  state  law  to  work  prisoners  on 
highways,  as  is  done  in  Colorado,  would 
be  of  some  advantage. 

Some  advanced  theorists  would  like 
to  abolish  the  cell  block  system  and  have 
outside  cells.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
commission  that  in  the  care  of  a  large 
number  of  men  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment, a  cell  block  having  large  well- 
ventilated  cells  with  modern  conveni- 
ences, a  corrider  twenty  feet  wide  and 
with  outside  walls  one-half  to  three- 
fifths  of  glass  to  let  in  air  and  sunlight, 
is  better  than  a  large  house  with  out- 
side cells  and  a  large  body  of  ill  ven- 
tilated air  in  a  central  corridor. 

The  only  advance  in  the  commission's 
plan  over  the  highly  modernized  cell 
block  is  the  apartment  and  cottage  sys- 
tem for  the  grouping  of  certain  class- 
es of  men  who  can  be  trusted.  The 
dormitory  system  as  conducted  today  is 
a  doubtful  experiment.  The  idea  of  the 
commission  is  to  use  the  cottage  system 
just  to  the  extent  that  prisoners  can  be 
trusted,  and  to  use  the  modernized  cell 
block  for  ordinary  prisoners  while  thev 
are  being  tested  out. 

With  these  improvements  it  will  be 
piissible  to  classify  prisoners  in  regard  to 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  traits,  and 
to  adapt  them  to  the  various  industries 
and  to  life  in  general,  thus  doing  most 
lo  fit  them  for  an  independent  social 
life  when  they  leave  the  penitentiary, 
which  most  of  them  will  eventually  do. 
The  best  modern  prison  management 
recognizes  that  prisoners  have  a  great 
variety  of  characteristics  and  fall  Into 
natural  classes.  Each  individual  should 
be  carefully  diagnosed  with  regard  to 
his  physical  and  mental  ability,  and  his 
history  should  be  carefully  studied  to 
ihow  the  nature  of  his  crime  as  well  as 
the  social  conditions  under  which  he 
lived  and  under  which  the  crime  was 
committed. 

The  criminal  should  be  treated  very 
much  as  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  for  in- 
juries and  diseases.  As  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  two  patients  in  a  hospital  are 
treated  exactly  the  same  way  or  kept  in 
confinement  the  same  number  of  days,  so 


the  delinquent  who  has  shown  that  he  is 
unable  to  care  for  himself  without  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  of  others  should 
be  tlreated  in  a  similar  manner  and 
should  be  kept  in  the  penitentiary  only 
so  long  as  it  is  profitable  for  his  im- 
provement and  no  longer.  One  may 
need  a  hospital  for  physical  ailments, 
another  a  hospital  for  mental  ailments. 
Some  need  hard  labor,  others  indus- 
trial education,  and  all  a  training  that 
will  fit  them  to  earn  an  independent 
living  after  they  are  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Careful  investigation  of  the  prison- 
ers in  the  Kansas  penitentiary  in  recent 
years  has  shown  that  an  exceptioually 
large  number  of  these  are  defective  in 
body  or  mind.  In  the  psychopathic 
laboratory.  Dr.  J.  T.  Faulkner  applied 
the  Binet-Simon  test  to  prisoners  re- 
ceived from  October  1,  1913  to  July  1, 
1914.  Of  224  white  men,  33  or  14,7  per 
cent  were  considered  norma!,  37  or  16.5 
per  cent  subnormal,  and  154  or  68.8  per 
cent  morons.  This  is  not  a  full  test  of 
efficiency,  because  it  excludes  many  so- 
cial factors  and  habits  that  help  to  de- 
termine a  man's  eificiency.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  valuable  as  showing  a  decided 
tendency.  Of  101  Negroes  examined,  4 
or  3.9  per  cent  were  normal,  6  or  5-9  per 
cent  subnormal,  and  91  or  90.2  per  cent 
morons.  As  the  test  did  not  include 
all  the  prisoners  of  the  penitentiary,  it 
could  not  be  established  as  the  average. 

Punishment  has  been  rather  stupidly 
applied  in  the  past.  It  has  fallen  on  8 
per  cent  of  the  prisoncr.s,  and  75  per 
cent  of  these  were  mentally  defective. 
The  two  best  methods  of  punishment 
for  breach  of  discipline  are  deprivation 
of  privileges  on  one  hand,  and  reward 
for  good  behavior  on  the  other.  Under 
wise  management  these  arc  all  that 
need  be  used.  The  dark  cell  and  physi- 
cal punishment  should  be  banished  for- 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  reward,  a 
graded  system  of  housing  is  proposed  by 
the  commission.  First,  the  ordinary  cell 
house  with  an  abundance  of  light  and 
air.  with  modern  conveniences;  second. 
an  apartment  house  where  more  free- 
dom is  given,  and  a  general  living-room 
for  a  smaH  group  of  prisoners  who  may 
be  trusted  under  partial  supervision : 
third,  a  cottage  with  separate  bedrooms 
and  a  general  living-room  where  prison- 
ers  may    assemble    and    make    rules    for 


t   the  right  tested  only  8  ye»r. 

controlling  their  own  home;  and  fouilli. 
a  group  of  cottages  far  removed  from 
the  ordinary  cell  house  for  honor  mec. 
where  more  freedom  and  more  decider 
home  life  may  exist.  This  permits  * 
graded  process  toward  freedom  and  r* 
ciency. 

This  plan  has  in  view  not  only  tbc 
discipline  of  the  penitentiary,  but  also 
the  future  life  of  the  prisoners.  It  is 
absurd  to  put  a  man  in  a  small  cell  Ah 
feet  wide,  6  feet  and  7  inches  high  an<. 
7  feet  long,  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ter 
tilated.  and  thus  keep  him  shut  av.-i\ 
from  his  fellows  for  ten  years  and  thc- 
expect  him  to  go  out  in  the  world  wit'' 
out  being  dazed,  confused  and  bewiia- 
ed  by  the  social  life  with  which  he  nm-' 
come  into  contact.  People  must  '' 
trained  to  live  together  in  the  petiiKr- 
tiary.  The  prisoner  is  usually  the  mi 
who  has  become  too  greatly  individ-j 
altzed.  and  to  accentuate  this  Individ":  ■ 
izalion  is  certainly  an  absurd  notion 

SOCIAL  CBNTBRS    NBBOED    fOk 
THB  DBAP-By  Harry  Beat 

In  the  ciTV  of  New  York  then 
are,  conservatively  estimated,  not  Iw 
than  2,500  deaf  persons,  that  is.  perKn' 
He  are  used  to  calling  "deaf  and  duir^' 
tir  "deaf-mutes" ;  in  Chicago  not 
than  1,000;  in  Philadelphia  not  less  t.^ir 
800;  and  in  smaller  cities  proportions* 
ly  large  numbers, 

These  deaf  persons,  fond  of  bein^  ;■ 
gethcr,    are   not    long   in    seeking   thf 
own  kind.    In  large  cities  those  who  -' 
able  provide  club  rooms  of   their  o«' 
iir  have  other  meeting  places.     A  lave 
prnportion,  however,  have  not  the  r 
to    secure    such   quarters,    and    arc 
without  facilities  for  social    inlercoi-- 
;md  culture.     They     meet     at   what<. 
place  is  likely  to  come  handy,  which  V- 
ten  enough  is  the  street  comer.     A  c. 
siderable  part  are  very  young,  some  K 
iug  only  recently  returned  from  the  si 
institution.     Not  a    few    are    thus    a: 
highly  impressionable  age. 

For  such  of  the  deaf  there  exists  •] 
small  field  in  the  way  of  helpful  ser| 
ice.  ,\  social  center  of  the  rig-ht  kil 
would  exercise  an  influence  upon  th'l 
which  cannot  be  measured.  The  neeil 
happily,  one  that  can  be  easily  met.  S 
ciai  settlements.  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  and  ct 
tain  other  organizations  have  club  rt>« 
which  are  exactly  suited  for  the  purT>~l 


:  SckM  Agencies 


and  which  can  be  offered  at  a  nominal 
charge.  If,  in  addition,  some  person  will 
undsrlake  to  direct  a  club  as  a  volunteer 
leader,  so  much  the  better.  Nor  is  this 
a  difficult  matter.  While  a  knowledge 
oi  tbe  sign  language  of  the  deaf  is  very 
desirable,  it  is  by  no  means  essential. 
the  actual  undertaking  of  this  work 
best  to  begin  by  g^etting  in  touch 
Kith  the  state  school  for  the  deaf. 
When  a  club  is  once  established,  not 
Lnolher  in  the  place  will  show  greater 
appreciation  of  its  privileges.  The  Boys' 
Gub  on  Avenue  A  in  New  York  city, 
«hich  is  the  home  of  the  "Alphabet 
rinb,"  is  held  to  be  the  most  successful 
if  all.  It  takes  part  in  all  athletic  con- 
■.esis  and  on  summer  outings  has  prob- 
ibly  tie  best  time  of  any  club. 

ks  yet  little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
)i  providing  such  clubs  for  the  deaf. 
My  a  few  have  been  organized.  For 
h*  most  part  the  opportunity  i^  neglect- 


A  LBGISLATURB  THAT  DID  NO 
r\     HARM— Br  E.  C.  UndBmaDii 

The  forty- eighth  Michigan 
.tgislature  which  closed  its  biennial 
ession  on  April  29,  will  be  noted  for 
le  things  left  undone  rather"  than  for 
le  things  accomplished.  In  other 
ords,  it  was  a  negative  legislature;  its 
:tivi(ies  may  be  the  result  of  a  gen- 
al   reaction    toward    social    legislation 

the  states  of  the  Middle  West,  al- 
ough  the  spirit  of  Michigan  has  al- 
»js  been  steadily  progressive,  never 
(fically  progressive. 
Among  those  bills  which  were  con- 
lered  and  urged  by  various  social 
encies  of  the  state,  but  were  either 
led  down  or  killed  in  committee  are 
;  following:  the  "full  crew"  and  the 
ain  limit"  railroad  bills;  a  state-wide 
yhibition    bill ;     an    anti-treating    bill ; 

anti-patent  medicine  bill;  a  bill  in- 
asing  liabilities  under  the  workmen's 
ipensation  law ;  a  housing  reform 
;  a  bill  setting  a  minimum  wage  for 
nen;  a  bill  providing  for  a  woman's 
irmalory :  a  modified  eugenics  bill ; 
lill  creating  state  districts  for  ad- 
istration  of  health  matters, 
rom  a  social  viewpoint  the  legisla- 
■■  can  be  credited  with  little  con- 
ctive  legislation.  The  following 
'  which  were  passed  may  perhaps 
classified  as  being  of  interest  to 
VEY  readers  : 

substantial  state  appropriation  for 
ghl    on    tuberculosis:    a    "blue    sky" 

to  replace  the  one  passed  by  the 
y-seventh  legislature,  but  later  de- 
ed unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
ift:  a  bill  for  the  mediation  of  labor 
wies:  a  retirement  fund  bill  for 
iiers  without  state  aid;  a  bill  regu- 
og  the  interest  charges  of  so-called 
m  sharks." 

^fre  are  perhaps  other  measures 
ct  should  be  added  to  both  of  these 
'-  bat  the  writer  has  aimed  to  keep 
*!>■  to  the  line  of  social  legislation. 
any  case,  the  ratio  of  constructive 
Station  passed  versus  constructive 
(lalion  killed  wouW  probably  remain 
rt  the  same  as  one  is  to  two. 
■rhaps  the  social  agencies  of  Michi- 
will  vet  learn   their    greatest  lesson. 


A    "tWV       BAB 

Only  soft  drinks  are 
sold  at  the  Strand  Roof 
Garden,  established  in 
New  York  city  by  Mrs. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt. 
Elizabeth  Marbury,  Elsie 
de Wolfe  and  Anne  Mor- 
gan. Good  dancing'  and 
inexoensive  lunches  are 
the  chief  attractions  for 
the  thousands  of  stenog- 
raphers, chorus  girls, 
students  and  clerks  who 
have  attended  since  it 
opened  in  January. 


namely  that  they  must  fight  as  a  unit 
for  a  unit^  program  instead  of  in  little 
groups  fighting  for  special  bills  and  hav- 
ing no  vital  interest  in  the  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  social  and  socio- 
economic problems  of  the  state.  At  any 
rate  the  performance  of  this  legislature 
in  which  there  was  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  killing  important  bills  either  in  com- 
mittee or  in  general  session  ought  to 
drive  such  agencies  together. 

To  the  credit  of  this  legislature  it 
must  be  said  that  it  did  very  little  that 
can  possibly  be  harmful  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state:  that  is,  if  its  negative  ac- 
tions may  be  discounted.  Also,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  legislature  free  from  un- 
due lobbying  pressure  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  any  one  boss  or  set  of  bosses. 

THB   TREND    TOWARD    PUBLIC 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

By  A.  W.  MaoDouiall 

There  was  evidence  of  the 
growing  conviction  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  State  and  municipalities 
rather  than  of  private  charity  in  the 
papers  and  discussions  of  the  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Statft 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
held  at  New  Brunswick,  April  25-27. 

The  general  topic  was  The  State's 
Xeeds  and  Resources;  Where  Public 
Charity  Ends,  and  Where  Private 
(.harity  Begins. 

The  president,  Seymour  L.  Cromwell 
of  Mendham,  reminded  the  members 
t)Oth  of  their  immediate  obligations  and 
of  their  debt  to  all  humanity  because  of 
the  suspension  of  civilization  in  Europe. 
He  insisted  that  this  obligation  cannot 
be  adequately  fulfilled  by  individuals,  but 
must  be  met  by  the  state.  He  earnestly 
insisted  that  economy  must  not  be  the 
Hilly  thought  in  state  government  ex- 
penditures; the  cost  must  be  frankly 
faced  and  met  even  if  a  state  tax  were 

The  trend  toward  the  acceptance  of 
public  relief  was  noticeable  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  public  and  private  relief, 
public  officials  and  charity  organization 
leaders  expressing  themselves  freely.  A 
new  attitude  was  indicated  by  several 
charity  organization  secretaries  in  the 
face    of    changing   conditions.      It    was 


pointed  out  that  with  a  trained  overseer 
working  under  a  commission  or  other 
form  of  progressive  municipal  govern- 
ment the  old  opposition  to  outdoor  re- 
lief failed  to  have  point. 

The  insistence  of  all  the  speakers  was 
that  "relief"  included  the  whole  gamut 
of  social  service  and  that  relief  agents, 
whether  public  or  private,  should  be 
trained  social  workers.  The  function  of 
private  charity  will  always  be  to  initi- 
ate new  movements,  to  experiment  and 
try  out  new  plans  which  then  should 
be  put  over  upon  public  relief  when 
their  social  value  has  been  demonstrated. 

Mayor  Fred  C.  Donnelly,  of  Trenton, 
lold  a  simple,  convincing  story  of  what 
commission  government  has  accomplish- 
ed in  his  city.  In  place  of  the  old  alms- 
house a  new  "hpme  for  the  aged"  has 
been  built,  nurses  employed  in  the  over- 
seer's department  and  adequate  pro- 
vision made  for  the  destitute;  and  the 
whole  work  was  done  for  $6,000  less 
than  under  the  old  political  administra- 
tion. He  urged  dropping  the  term 
"overseer  of  the  poor." 

Prevention  as  well  as  cure  of  de- 
pendents was  emphasized  throughout 
and  the  problems  of  education  were 
louched  on  by  many  speakers,  Mayor 
Donnelly  advocating  that  no  school- 
house  be  built  on  less  than  a  10-acre 
lot. 

.\cknowJedgment  of  the  close  con- 
nection of  education  with  all  other  so- 
cial problems,  a  special  feature  of  New 
Jersey's  charity  conference,  was  again 
accented.  The  meeting  was  again  held 
in  a  college  town,  Rutgers  being  the 
point  of  attraction  in  New  Brunswick  as 
Princeton  University  had  been  four 
years  earlier.  The  influence  in  awaken- 
ing a  spirit  of  social  service  in  Prince- 
ion  students  was  alluded  to  by  Presi- 
dent John  Grier  Hibbin. 

A  new  departure  was  the  choice  in 
^idvance  of  the  subject  for  the  next  an- 
nual conference.  Mental  deficiency 
will  be  the  general  subject,  and  each 
group  of  workers  will  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  sub-topics  of  children,  charily 
organizations,  delinquency,  etc..  in  their 
relation  to  mental  deficiency.  Forms 
will  be  prepared  and  sent  out  shortly  tn 
procure  the  data. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  DELINQUENT 

By  William  Hcaly,  M.D.  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.  830  pp.  Price  $5 ;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $520. 

In  this  book  Dr. 
Heaiy,  director  of  the 
Psychopathic       Insti- 


The  Causes 

of 
Oelinqueney 


tute,  Juvenile  Court, 
Chicago,  formulates 
the  results  of  five 
'years*  intensive  study 
of  individual  delin- 
quents. The  keynote 
of  the  book  is  to  be 
found  in  the  concrete 
presentation  of  the 
material.     Formal 


classification  is  not  especially  avoided 
but  it  is  only  made  use  of  where  the 
facts  lend  themselves  to  such  classifica- 
tion without  any  distortion.  The  au- 
thor has  tried  to  discover  the  biological 
and  social  factors  which  lead  to  those 
acts  which  characterize  the  delinquent. 
He  has  therefore  studied  in  a  methodical 
way  the  whole  series  of  events  of  which 
the  special  delinquent  act  is  merely  the 
culmination. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which  is 
devoted  to  general  data,  three  chapters 
treat  of  methods  of  examination  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  results  gained  by 
these  methods.  In  chapter  9  the  causa- 
tive factors  of  delinquency  are  discussed 
on  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  823 
cases.  The  causative  factors  include 
mental  abnormalities,  •  defective  home 
conditions,  mental  conflict,  improper  sex 
experiences,  bad  companions,  abnormal 
physical  conditions,  defects  of  heredity, 
unsatisfied  interests,  defective  early  de- 
velopmental conditions,  mental  shock. 
Many  important  contributing  factors 
hardly  lend  themselves  to  statistical 
valuation. 

In  the  discussion  of  causal  factors, 
the  study  of  the  mental  life  of  the  in- 
dividual is  especially  emphasized.  Some 
causal  types  may  be  differentiated,  but 
there  is  much  overlapping  of  the  various 
types  and  the  causation  is  very  complex. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  the  conclusions 
on  the  problem  of  treatment,  the  author 
is  very  conservative,  but  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  good  treatment  can  only  come 
if  the  individuals  are  satisfactorily 
studied  and  followed  up. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  (pages 
183-788)  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
case  material  is  presented  in  a  way  which 
facilitates  rapid  assimilation.  The  vari- 
ous chapters  deal  with  case  material  il- 
lustrating the  role  played  by  heredity, 
developmental  factors,  physical  condi- 
tions, stimulants,  environmental  mental 
factors,  mental  imagery  and  mental  con- 
flicts, abnormal  sexuality.  Chapters  13 
to  19  inclusive  are  devoted  to  conditions 
of  mental  defect  and  inferiority,  while 
the  later  chapters  are  devoted  to  mental 
aberrations  and  peculiarities. 

The  book  throughout,  is  written  in  an 


agreeable  style.  It  is  an  extremely  valu- 
able introduction  to  the  study  of  a  topic 
the  full  scientific  and  social  importance 
of  which  is  as  yet  far  from  being  ade- 
quately appreciated. 

C.  Macfie  Campbell. 

PROHIBITION  ADVANCE  IN  ALL  LANDS 

By  Guy  Hayler.  International  Pro- 
hibition Confederation,  133  Salisbury 
Square,  E.  C,  London. 

Occasionally  we  get 
from  a  book,  not  the 
local  or  even  the  na- 
tional view  of  a  sub- 
ject, but  that  very 
clarifying  and  healthy 
thing,   a  world   view. 

Prohibition     Advance 

jT^rn  in    All    Lands    is    a 

ILiiiriJ  world     view     of     the 

status  of  John  Barley- 
corn in  every  clime. 
An    occidental    closes 


Alcohol 

•nd 

Christianity 


the  book,  crushed  and  humbled,  for  you 
have  to  read  of  three  great  religions, 
Mohammedism,  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  two  made  total  abstin- 
ence a  religious  tenet.  Christianity 
did  not  happen  to  include  it  and  wher- 
ever the  western  Christian  has  broken 
in,  he  has  carried  in  his  wake  John 
Barleycorn. 

A  typical  example  is  the  story  of  Cey- 
lon: for  ages  its  people  had  been  total 
abstainers.  Enter  Christianity  and  the 
English.  Enter  with  them  not  only  alco- 
hol, the  drug,  but  the  greed  that  de- 
sires to  make  money  out  of  alcohol. 
You  have  to  hear  Buddhist  priests  cry 
out :  "Before  the  coming  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  our  people  were  sober. 
Your  western  world  has  taught  us  the 
drink  habit.  You  are  making  us  degen- 
erate descendants  of  a  noble  race." 

The  Ceylonese  finally  rose  against  the 
trafiic;  190,000  signing  the  total  abstin- 
ence pledge;  whereupon  the  liquor  deal- 
ers complained  to  the  government  (Eng- 
lish and  Christian)  that  if  the  crusade 
went  on,  they  would  go  bankrupt.  The 
government  immediately  ordered  the 
ring-leaders  to  desist  or  else  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  crime  of  in- 
citing to  total  abstinence. 

Later  the  government  decided  to  open 
a  distillery  and  1,200  toddy  shops.  The 
Ceylonese  rose  in  their  wrath,  whereupon 
the  government,  (English  and  Chris- 
tian) on  May  2,  1913.  issued  a  decree, 
saying  that  any  public  servant  joining 
a  Temperance  Society  must  first  ask 
permission  of  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment; second,  promise  never  to  attend 
any  meetings  or  be  in  any  way  active. 
The  order  was  later  revoked,  but  li- 
censes continued  to  such  an  extent  thai 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  England  to  beg 
that  this  debauching  traflic  might  not  be 
forced  on  an  unwilling  people.  Not 
much  has  yet  been  done. 

And  Ceylon's  case  is  only  one  of  many. 


A  Call  Like 

Dick 
Wbittin^ton's 


in 


One  sees  what  Charles  W.  Eliot  moati 
when  he  said  that  his  trip  round  '>. 
world  had  shown  him  that  the  weakst^^ 
of  the  white  race  is  alcohol.  One  <«* 
also  how  peculiar  a  religion  must  Uxk  t* 
the  East  that  brings  in  its  wake  Join 
Barleycorn. 

"Our  Kings,"  said  the  Ceylonese  (i« 
utation   in   England,   "scorned  to  mil. 
revenue  from    those    things    which  i\- 
grade  human  nature." 

Elizabeth  Tiitov 

THB  BLACK  MAN'S  BURDEN 

By  William  H.  Holtzclaw.  .Veil* 
Publishing  Co.  232  pp.  Price  $!>'; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.61. 

To  the  person  «« 
has  never  k  n  o  *  I 
what  it  was  to  a< 
cold  or  hungry  ihc« 
is  no  more  tbrilli 
sensation  than  to 
of  the  early  pri' 
tions  of  SUCCC5M 
men.  One  foil 
the  bitter  stn« 
for  food  and  clothi 
and  an  education, 
glow  at  last  with 
piness  over  the  chapter  that  tclb 
final  achievement.  Hundreds  of  ih^ 
sands  of  Americans  are  familiar  v« 
this  story  in  the  life  of  Abraham  IM 
coin;  in  Booker  T.  Washington's  I 
from  Slavery,  and  they  may  read 
again  in  the  autobiography  of  ViujM 
H.  Holtzclaw. 

It  would  be  hard  to  match  the  pni 
tions   of   this   boy's   life — hunger, 
poor   schooling  or  none,   constant, 
hausting  work.    His  father  was  a  t 
farmer  in  Alabama,  one  of  that 
class   that   toils   without   hope   of 
escaping  the  indebtedness  in  which 
landlord     enmeshes     him.        Once 
family  made  a  heroic  effort  to  be  i 
pendent,  but  nature  thwarted  thcnx  ■ 
a  torrent  of  rain  carried  away  the  oa 
gathered  for  the  year's  food.     Howc.i 
the   parents   appreciated   the    abiltt^ 
their  son  William,  and  gave  him  all  :^ 
had — his  freedom  to  work  for  wh«r 
chose  provided  he  would  seek  to  erioa 
himself.     So  the  lad  left  home,  mi 
six  months  became  a  student  at  T=4i 
gee  Institute. 

We  have  a  delightful  picture  of  I 
kegee  in  the  early  days,  and  of  i 
uncouth's  lad's  efforts  to  learn  he* 
think,  how  to  work,  how  to  live.  ? 
Tuskegee  he  went  as  teacher  to  S 
Hill,  Ala. ;  and  then  the  man  carrier 
the  youth's  dream — to  establish  a  y^ 
in  what  be  believed  the  darkest  u^ 
in  the  South  for  the  colored  a 
Mississippi. 

Utica    Normal    and    Industrial    U 
tute  stands  today  as  the  result  oi 
dream.     We  lay  the  book  down  wi 
sigh   of  wonder  at   the   overcomir^ 
so  many  obstacles   and   at    the    coa 
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that  continues  the  exhausting  work  of 
securing  philanthropic  support  for  a 
school  that  is  an  educational  center  for 
the  Negroes  of  the  whole  state.  One 
liopcs  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
the  great  Negro  educators  will  be  able 
to  remain  in  the  South  close  to  those 
vhom  they  would  serve.  And  with  this 
lope  comes  a  sense  of  outrage  that 
^egro  education  is  something  for  which 
{ten  must  beg;  that  a  nation  with  the 
FcaJth  of  the  United  States  should  fail 
D  educate  all  her  children. 

Mary  White  Ovington. 

BNSBX  TALKS  TO  GIRLS.  FOURTEEN 
YBARS  AND  OLDER 

BN  SEX  TALKS  TO  BOYS.  TFN  YBARS  AND 
OLDER 

By  Irving  David  Steinhardt,  M.  D. 
J.  B.  Lippincott.  193  pp.  and  187  pp. 
resp.  Price  $1  each;  by  mail  of  The 
Survey  $1.08  each. 

These  books  are 
evidently  the  results 
of  a  sincere  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem 
of  sex  instruction. 
Each  takes  up,  for 
the  audience  to  which 
it  is  addressed,  the 
anatomy,  physiology, 
and  hygiene  of  sex, 
the  venereal  diseases, 
masturbation,  the  so- 
il, ethical,  and  moral  phases  of  sex, 
^e  and  marriage,  and  the  care  of  chil- 
en.  The  author's  style  is  loose  and 
rbose,  and  his  arrangement  of  mate- 
il  IS  not  always  orderly.  These  faults 
t  perhaps  attributable  in  part  at  least 
an  endeavor  to  preserve  in  the  books 
t  form  of  informal  talks.  The  state- 
nts  of  fact  seem  well  grounded,  but 
idusions  are  at  times  open  to  ques- 

t  may  be  that  the  personality  of  the 
aker  lent  to  tiiese  talks  when  pre- 
tcd  to  his  audience,  a  dignity  and  re- 
lint  that  they  largely  lack  in  printed 
m.  As  books,  they  suffer  from  the 
h  of  many  books  on  sex  instruction. 
5y  attempt  too  much.  When  one 
siders  treating  all  the  above-named 
scs  of  sex.  venereal  diseases,  and 
Tiage,  for  boys  of  ten  and  girls  of 
teen,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
cs  do  not  fit  the  ages, 
^e  entirely  praiseworthy  effort  is 
iistently  made  in  the  book  for  boys — 
effort  to  drive  home  the  falsehood 
the  "biologfic  necessitv"  argument. 
Steinhardt  stands  firm  for  a  single 
'dard  of  morality,  and  hammers  it 
his  boy  audience  that  "the  sexual 
lion  is  absolutelv  unnecessary  for 
^  sex  at  any  time  or  for  any  rea- 

^btlcss     the      personality     of     the 
^T,  combined    with   knowledge    of 

audience,  and  control  of  emphasis 
adjusting  his  material  to  the  needs 
^is  audience  render  these  talks 
^b'  serviceable.  But  for  written 
ID.  they  would  gain  by  being  divided 
>  ^\x  books  instead  of  two,  taking  up 

particular  needs  of  young  girls  and 
«•  young  unmarried  men  and  women, 

tnarried  men  and  women. 

Harriet  Anderson. 


Rural  Life 
In 
All  Its  Phases 
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YORK  STATE  RURAL  PROBLEMS 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  J.  B.  Lyon  Com- 
pany. 2  volumes.  273  and  262  pages. 
Price  $1  each;  by  mail  of  The  Sur- 
vey $L10  each. 

These  two  excel- 
lent volumes  must  be 
read  to  be  appreci- 
ated. They  are  diffi- 
cult to  review  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  they  consist  of 
a  large  number  of 
brief  discussions  of 
timely  topics  con- 
nected with  country 
life^  five-minute  talks 
before  student  clubs, 
teachers'  associations,  farmers'  organi- 
zations, playground  associations  and 
other  bodies  interested  in  rural  life; 
brief  articles  for  magazines  and  farm 
papers  are  brought  together  and  given 
permanency.  The  second  reason  is  that 
the  author,  being  a  man  of  genius,  can- 
not be  classified  or  compared,  nor  can 
his  writings  be  appraised  according  to 
any  known  system  of  valuation. 

Such  apparently  unrelated  topics  as 
the  Place  of  Agriculture  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation, the  Hill  Lands  of  New  York, 
the  Farm  Residence,  the  Cost  of  Living, 
and  Little  Fishes  in  the  Brook  are 
samples  of  the  topics  discussed  in  dif- 
ferent chapters.  The  last-named  sub- 
ject is  the  heading  of  a  valuable  descrip- 
tion of  Prof.  James  G.  Ncedham's  plans 
for  economical  fish  production. 

There  is  also  a  valuable  chapter  on 
Making  Beef  by  Law,  in  which  the  au- 
thor effectively  demolishes  the  idea,  act- 
ually proposed  in  Congress,  that  it  be 
made  a  misdemeanor  for  a  farmer  to 
kill  his  calves,  thereby  allowing  them  to 
mature  into  beef  animals.  The  author 
pointedly  suggests  "why  not  a  law  re- 
quiring farmers  to  have  their  hens  lav 
eggs  in  November  and  December  ?"  Al- 
most every  phase  of  the  rural  life  prob- 
lem is  touched  somewhere,  under  some 
heading,  in  this  work.  It  is  difficult  to 
pick  out  the  salient  features  because 
every  feature  is  salient. 

T.  N.  Carver. 
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CONSCIBNCB  INSURANCE 

To  THE  Editor  :  In  these  days  of  so- 
cial insurance  we  are  insuring  every- 
thing from  automobile  tires  to  house- 
maid's knee.  I  suggest,  half  in  jest,  half 
in  earnest,  a  kind  of  social  workers'  in- 
surance. 

There  should  be  available  to  every  so- 
cial worker  who  values  his  intellectual 
and  moral  independence  in  policv,  speech 
and  action,  a  fund  upon  which  he  mi^ht 
rely  in  any  issue  of  conscience,  to  tide 
him  over  a  time  of  unemployment. 
Such  a  person  would  not  be  afraid  of 
his  job,"  but  could,  as  was  said  of  one 
of  New  York's  leading  social  workers, 
''carry  his  resignation  always  in  his 
pocket," — ready  to  make  concessions,  but 
firm  to  draw  the  line  promptly  on  real 
issues.  Were  this  the  general  situation, 
social  workers  would,  as  a  group,  be 
more  coherent,  fearless  and  powerful. 

Unfortunately,  no  company— or  foun- 
dation— ^would  take  the  risk.  Many  so- 
cial workers,  however,  can  and  do  make 
a  point  of  establishing  individually  a  re- 
serve for  this  purpose.  In  this  year 
when  the  social  surplus  is  being  clipped 
close  for  the  Belgians,  let  us  hope  that 
the  economic  stringency  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to  cramp  the  fearlessness  of  ideas 
and  ideals  in  American  social  workers. 
The  salt  of  the  earth  must  not  lose  its 

^^^^^-  Thomas  D.  Eliot. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

RANDALL'S  ISLAND 

To  THE  Editor:  In  The  Survey  for 
March  20,  there  appeared  an  article 
which  indirectly  coupled  the  Committee 
on  Provision  for  the  Feebleminded,  re- 
cently appointed  by  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
with  the  administrative  changes  at  Ran- 
dall's Island,  including  the  dismissal  of 
Mrs.  Dunphy. 

The  article  in  question  may  g^ve  a 
wrong  impression  as  to  the  functions  of 
this  committee,  and  therefore,  I  ask  that 
I  ma^  be  allowed  to  state  what  these 
functions  are. 

On  February  3,  some  time  before  any 
action  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Dunphy  was 
taken,  I  was  asked  to  join  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  committee  which  would  help 
to  study  the  question  of  provision  for 
the  feebleminded  in  this  city. 

Commissioner  Kingsbury  stated  that 
he  believed  it  to  be  true  diat  up  to  the 
present  time  the  city  of  New  York  had 
had  no  definite,  clearly  defined,  well- 
articulated  policy  in  regard  to  the  care 
and  disposition  of  mental  defectives. 

He,  therefore,  after  thoroughly  can- 
vassing the  situation,  invited  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  make  up  this  com- 
mittee to  organize  and  assist  him  in  the 
problems  connected  with  such  provision 
for  the  mentally  defective. 

Randall's  Island  will  come  before  our 
committee  only  as  we  deal  with  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  caring  for  the  feeble- 
minded in  New  York  citv.    We  have  had 


nothing  to  do  with  special  administra- 
tive questions  there,  and  in  particular 
nothing  to  do  with  the  career  or  com- 
petency of  Mrs.  Dunphy.  It  was  qot 
through  our  activities  or  suggestion  that 
charges  against  her  were  made,  or  that 
her  removal  was  proposed. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  general  feeling 
among  all  who  are  familiar  with  this 
problem  that  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  feebleminded  so  Istrge,  complex  and 
important  as  that  at  Randall's  Island 
should  be  under  the  care  of  a  medical 
man  who  is  familiar  with  modem 
methods  and  problems  in  connection  with 
such  institutions  at  the  present  time. 
But  this  phase  of  the  subject  has  not 
been  before  our  committee. 
New  York.        Charles  L.  Dana,  M.D. 

TOWARD  PBACB 

To  THE  Editor:  The  Outlook  of 
March  24  prints  a  suggestion  which 
might  well  be  repeated  in  other  periodi- 
cals. Saying  that  "the  horrors  of  war 
have  been  too  much  exploited,"  it  asks 
readers  to  co-operate  in  making  "a  rec- 
ord of  good  deeds." 

One  may  doubt  whether  such  a  record, 
in  an  American  periodical  would  do 
much  toward  its  stated  object  of  dimin- 
ishing the  **terrible  hatred"  between  na- 
tions now  at  war.  Of  its  use  to  the 
cause  of  peace  among  Americans,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Even  the  tales  of  gallantry  on  the  bat- 
tlefield warm  our  hearts  and  may  to 
some  degree  discourage  the  indiscrimin- 
ate condemnation  of  any  whole  people. 
But  the  mercy  of  wounded  soldiers  for 
one  another  is  more  stirring  to  read  of 
than  the  mutual  kindness  of  fellow  suf- 
ferers in  a  train  wreck,  and  deeds  done 
by  men  in  uniform  are  all  touched  with 
the  glamor  of  war. 

It  is  the  good  deeds  of  non-combatants, 
good  deeds  any  where,  that  indicate  the 
residuum  of  ordinary  reasonableness 
and  humanity  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  it  is  most  worth  our 
while  to  repeat.  The  more  romantic  in- 
cidents make  better  newspaper  material, 
but  they  are  negligible  as  peace  propa- 
ganda. A  belief  that  the  men  of  other 
nations  were  individually  chivalrous  in 
warfare,  and  man  for  man  had  no  quar- 
rel with  us,  would  not  prevent  our  arm- 
ing if  we  thought  our  country  in  danger 
of  occupation  by  them. 

Where  we  fear  least  we  have  most 
hope  of  peace.  The  first  task  of  the 
peace  advocate  is  to  forestall  panic.  It 
is  confidence  which  is  the  prime  requisite 
for  peaceful  and  satisfactory  intercourse 
between  nations  as  between  individuals. 

Obviously,  the  implacable  aggressors 
are  now  a  minority  in  all  countries.  The 
majority  fight  in  real  or  imagined  self- 
defense.  Confidence  rests  on  knowledge 
that  the  people  of  neighbor  nations  will 
not  utterly  fail  in  reasonableness  at  a 
breath   of  disagreement,   that  thev  will 


not  all,  at  a  hint  of  hostility,  desert  tfa 
customary  viewpoint  of  their  sobc 
moments  nor  lose  their  humanity  in  fac 
of  danger. 

The  stories  we  must  value  most  ai 
those  which  prove  that  in  tnese  days  ( 
national  enmity  and  spy  scares  peop 
have  not  been  stampeded. 

Merely  by  way  oi  instancing  the  so 
of  report  I  refer  to  let  me  mentic 
briefly  the  otherwise  insignificant  ci 
cumstance  of  the  treatment  of  some  G( 
man  merchant  seamen  brought  prisom 
to  England.  About  250  of  these  mc 
who  were  interned  in  iails  and  woi 
houses  for  lack  of  other  govenmu 
controlled  accommodation,  have  been  i 
moved  by  English  persons,  with  the  o 
sent  of  the  government,  and  are  : 
more  tolerably  lodged  in  and  about 
abbev,  where  they  are  under  surveilla] 
of  tne  regular  local  police  only.  1 
cost  of  providing  for  them  exceeds 
government  maintenance  allowance  i 
the  difference  is  privately  contributed 
English  people.  Some  help  has  also  b 
sent  by  Germans  in  Amenca  through 
agency  of  an  English  woman  here. 

Things  of  this  sort  are  not  consp 
ously  heroic  but  thev  prove  that  s< 
people  are  keeping  their  heads  and 
not  too  frightened  to  be  kind  and  j 
So  far  as  they  go  they  do  contrib 
however  slightly,  to  well  founded  ir 
national  confidence. 

Will  not  The  Survey,  with  its  sti 
interest  in  peace,  explicitly  request 
give  place  to  reports  which  will  ji« 
the  international  confidence  which  t 
underly  international  peace,  however 
peace  is  secured? 

Philadelphia.  ^'  ^'  ^h^yni 

INSIDB  SING  SING 

To  the  Editor:  I  spent  one  i 
last  week  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  and 
experiences  were  so  very  intere 
that  your  readers  may  like  to  ^ 
them. 

At  bedtime  Warden  Osborne  bn 
to  my  room  and  left  alone  with  m< 
half  an  hour  two  convicts,  one  of 
a  murderer  with   a  life  term,    an* 
other  serving  ten  years  for   assau 
took  a   real  liking  to  both.      Thei 
men  of  a  fine  type,  helping   him  ' 
derfully   in   his   plans,   and    all    oi 
with    interest.     Their   lives    were 
and  stagnant,  and  now  they    fee] 
they   are   not   only   helping    trwa 
sand  men  at  Sing  Sing,  but  helpic 
whole   world   outside   if   throui^b 
Osborne's  plans  succeed. 

Men  with  memories  know  thj 
prisons  have  men  of  power  as  w 
degenerates.  Under  the  old  plan 
in  prison  were  hardly  human  \ 
The  lock-step,  the  cropped  H^ii 
the  striped  suit  had  been  abolisl 
Sing  Sing  before  Osborne  came, 
found  an  old-style  prison  of  tFie 
sort,  with  black,  small,  wet  cells  ; 
conversation  at  either  work  or 
Now  conversation  is  unrestra^ne 
instead  of  being  immured  in  -v^i 
cells  alone  from  6  p.m.  until  xn 
the  men  have  recreation  and  ev^ri 
tertainments  which  sustain  th^ix- 

Some  one  once  said  that  his  id 
university  was  President  Marie  t 
of  Williams  at  one  end  of  ^  | 
a  boy  at  the  other.     Some  of     ♦ 


omiminicaGons 
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talked  with  seemed  almost  ready  to 
>s  Osborne's  feet,  and  to  prefer  their 
'etched  physical  conditions  to  a  mod- 
1  prison  with  another  warden.     Men 

force  like  to  be  trusted  instead  of 
;trusted,  and  when  a  man  is  confined 
r  a  fault  of  character  it  is  poor 
[icy  to  give  him  no  influences  which 
ild  character. 
Drder  is  now  kept  more  by  officers  of 

Mutual  Welfare  League,  whose  in- 
esting  court  I  attended,  than  by  paid 
n.  I  asked  one  of  them  what  would 
>pen  if,  with  free  conversation,  dis- 
ers  or  mutiny  were  arranged  by  their 
ow-convicts.  **Wc  should  almost  kill 
m."  he  said.  "The  boys  would  not 
ttd  for  an3rthing  that  might  bring 
k  the  old  hell." 

rhe  new  method  makes  better  men, 
I  the  better  men  do  better  work. 
t  output  in  many  of  the  shops  has 
ibled.  so  that  Sing  Sing  may  become 
[-supporting. 

was  at  Harvard  with  Mr.  Osborne, 
I  have  been  for  fifteen  years  a  trus- 

of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  of 
ich    he    was   president.     There   also 

developed  character  by  self-control 
I  seIf-g:ovemment,  but  immature 
s  do  not  respond  so  vigorously  as 
ture  men,  and  his  success  in  five 
nths  at  Sing  Sing  seems  to  me 
izing.  He  is  an  emancipator  of  men, 
dne  better  citizens  out  of  men  who 
e  failed,  and  his  fraternity  and  de- 
:racy  are  solid.  His  plan  does  not 
d  him  excepf  as  a  pioneer,  and  I 
I  sure  that  penology  will  be  per- 
lently  improved  by  what  he  is  dem- 

rrating.  Frederic  Almy. 

»uffaIo. 

BSPBRANTO  FOR  PBACB 

o  THE  Editor:  I  have  been  sur- 
ed  to  find  no  reference  in  any  peace 
^ams  or  peace  movements  to  the 
:  that  mig^ht  be  played  therein  by  an 
mational  auxiliary  language, 
lability  of  the  citizens  of  one  coun- 
to  understand  the  language  of  an- 
r  gives   rise  to  national  prejudices. 

do  not  want  to  lose  our  mother 
"ues,  but  we  do  need  an  additional 
uage  through  which  we  can  ex- 
tge  ideas  with  any  inhabitant  of  the 
ized  world.  The  establishment  of 
miversal   language  was  one  feature 

peace  movement  to  which  your  re- 
symposium    makes    no    reference 

tevcr. 

ore  than  sixty  years  aeo  Baha'Ullah, 
Persian  prophet,  tau^t  his  follow- 
"Glory  is  not  his  who  loves  his 
re  land;  but  glory  is  his  who  loves 
dnd.  Ye  are  all  fruits  of  one  tree 
leaves  of  one  branch."  Baha'Ullah 
Handed  the  establishment  of  inter- 
nal arbitration  and  an  universal 
ty  limitini^  the  size  of  the  arma- 
t$  for  each  government, 
s  a  means  to  this  end  of  universal 
e,  Baha'UlIah  gave  the  details  of  an 
iMtional  house  of  justice.  It  is  re- 
kable  also  that  sixty  years  ago,  in 
try  whose  state  religion  was  Mo- 
^dan,  Baha'Ullah  proclaimed  the 
ty  of  the  sexes;  and  also  said  that 
ts  had  both  a  boy  and  a  girl  and 
afford  to  educate  only  one  of  the 
liht  girl  should  receive  the  educa- 
becaixse     she    would    become    the 


mother  of  children  whom  she  should  be 
able  to  teach. 

Abdul  Baha,  the  prophet's  son,  who 
visited  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  has 
urged  Bahais  everywhere  to  study  Esper- 
anto, since  this  universal  language  seems 
to  have  established  a  place  for  itself 
already  and  proved  itself  quite  practic- 
able. The  Bahai  movement  has  its  ad- 
herents in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world  and  includes  such  diversified  ele- 
ments as  Jews,  Christians,  Mohamme- 
dans, Buddhists,  Zoroastrians  and  fol- 
lowers  of   the   other    great    world-reli- 

fi^^"^-  Hills  Cole,  M.D. 

Xew  York. 


THE  GIFT  OF 
PIETRO 

By  Joanna  C.  Colcord 

In  these  verses  Miss  Colcord  tells  of 
an  incident  which  occurred  in  one  of 
the  district  offices  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  of  which 
she  is  superintendent  of  district  work. 
They  are  reprinted  from  the  society's 
Bulletin. 

He  glided  in,  a  thin,  stooped, 

tired  man. 
"No  ii'ork  yet,  PietroT 

"Signorina,  no. 
liach  day  I  climb  the  stairs  and 

climb  the  stairs; 
The  boss  is  sorry,  but  there  is 

no  work: 
If  any  comes,  he  give  to  me,  J 

know. 
So  many  weeks  it  is,  I  am  afraid 

My  hand  will  lose  its  cunning, 

and  my  heart 
Its  courage.     Better  times,  they 

say,  will  come: 
Ah!  che  lo  sat  a  job  is  hard  to 

find, 
And  were  it  not  for  this  Societd 

My  little  girls  would  hunger." 

'Neath  his  arm 
He  had  a  package  wrapped  in 

newspaper. 
Holding  it  out,  '7  bring  you  this," 

he  said, 
''For  you  to  give  it  to  some  little 

boy; 
Some  ragazzino  who  must  stay 

from  school 
Because  his  clothes  are  torn  and 

thin  and  old. 
Knee-pants  for  boys  is  all 

that  I  can  make; 
I  have  made  nothing  else  for 

many  years. 
I  had  some  cloth,  and  whUe  I 

have  no  work 
I  make  a  pair  to  fit  a  boy  of 

twelve. 
The  signorina  must  know  many 

such 
See!"  and  he  slipped  the 

wrapping-stuff  aside. 
Unrolled,  and  showed  the  gift 

of  love  he  brought; 
The  cheap  coarse  cloth,  the 

careful  workmanship. 
— She  took  the  meager  bundle 

revcrcntiv ! 


NBW  YORK  NEWSBOYS 

To  THE  Editor:  In  connection  with 
the  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  a  new 
building  for  the  Newsboys'  Home  Club 
of  New  York,  it  seems  worth  while  to 
emphasize  one  point,  which  has  appar- 
ently been  lost  sight  of,  by  the  citizens 
and  newspapers  which  are  active  in  the 
movement. 

This  is  the  fact,  that  all  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  children  insist  upon 
living  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  solely 
because  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
the  newsboys  themselves.  They  are  the 
ones  who  ultimately  suffer,  if  permitted 
to  sell  late  at  night,  or  at  an  early  age; 
and  surely  they  deserve  the  protection 
of  all  public-spirited  citizens. 

We  have  learned  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  street  traders  are  exposed  to  grave 
moral  dangers,  and  to  abnormal  excite- 
ment in  the  intermissions  between  the 
periods  of  work;  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  younger  boy  will  far  more  easily 
be  affected  by  disadvantageous  influences 
than  his  older  brother,  and  that  the  late 
hours  add  to  the  dangers  and  decrease 
the  child's  power  of  resistance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  children,  will 
join  forces  and  use  their  influence  to 
persuade  the  campaign  committee  of  the 
Newsboys'  Home  Club  that  no  boys 
should  be  allowed  the  privileges  of  the 
club,  unless  they  are  obeying  the  New 
York  law.  That  will  help  to  discourage 
violations  of  the  law,  and  will  give  pro- 
tection to  some  of  the  children. 


Grace  M.  Lighten. 


New  York. 


SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  Editor  :  I  wish  to  express  my  keen 
appreciation  of  the  service  you  render  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  Mr.  Lane'b  article 
on  Mr.  Wirt  in  The  Survey  of  March  6. 

A.    E.    WlNSHIP. 

[Editor  Journal  of  Education.] 
Boston. 


To  THE  Editor:  Having  received 
today  your  polite  note,  I  feel  it  only 
right  to  give  you  my  reasons  for  dis- 
continuing my  subscription  to  The 
Survey.  There  have  been  articles  re- 
ferring to  the  war  and  the  European 
situation  which  have  pained  me,  because 
I  have  known  these  statements  to  be 
false.  I  feel  sure  that  you  do  not  will- 
ingly publish  anything  unfair  or  untrue 
and  do  not  mean  to  complain,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  I  cannot  read  some  of 
the  things  you  print.  It  is  wonderful 
to  me  how  the  English  censorshin  affects 
the  American  press. 

Besides  this,  in  the  stress  that  these 
war  times  bring  into  my  life  here,  in- 
terest for  social  work  in  America  is 
forced  into  the  background,  particularly 
since  on  acount  of  my  living  in  Europe, 
the  United  States  has  declared  me  no 
longer  an  American  citizen,  although  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  long 
visits  to  mv  native  land  every  two  or 
three  years.  This  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  taking  awav  my  passport  has 
forced  me  to  became  an  Austrian. 

Mary  Appleton  Schunemann. 

Meran,  Tyrol,  Austria. 


KiS 


The  Survey,  May  IS,  19IS 


Russell    Sage    Foundation 
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West  Side  Survey 

Four  studies  In  iuo  THtlumes 

Boyhood  ana  Lawkssness: 
The  Neglected  Girl 

By  Ruth  5.  True 

4  Indelible  pictures  of  how  city  life 
conditionB  tne  growth,  pUy,  home*, 
schooling  and  future  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  West  Side  of  New  York 
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384  pages,  illuOrated,  postpaid  $2.00 


Mothers  Who  Mutt  Earn 

By  Katharine  Artiborijf 

The  Middle  West  Side 

By  Otbo  G.  Cartwrigbt 

t|  A  sympathetic  study  of  the  work 
and  homes  of  370  wage-earning 
mothers  forced  into  the  unskilled 
ranks  by  death,  desertion  and  sick- 
ness of  their  men;  and  an  interesting 
account  of  the  growth  of  a  pictur- 
esque part  of  New  York  from  prim- 
eval forest  to  its  present  congested 
condition. 

306  pages,  illustrated,  postpaid  $2.00 


Outdoor  Relief  in  Missoori 

By  George  A.  IVarfield 

^  First-hand  facts  gathered  by  field 
workers  in  the  rural  districts  of  a  state 
which  is  probably  not  striking^  differ- 
ent from  a  majority  of  the  other  states. 

150  pages,  paper  bound,  postpaid  $1 ,00 


Care  and  Education  of 
Crippled  Chfldren  b  the  U.  S. 

B^  Edith  Reeves 

4  Describes  37  hospitals,  convalescent 
homes  and  asylums  built  for  the  cure, 
care,  training  and  education  of  crippled 
children,  and  27  other  institutions  which 
combine  such  care  with  other  worL 

268  pages,  illusirated,  postpaid  $2.00 

Working  Girls  b  ETening  Schools 

Bjf  Mary  X^n  Kleeck 

4  The  occupations^  homes,  ambitions  of 
13,141  working  girls  and  women  who 
are  attending  evening  schools  after  their 
dajrs*  work,  and  personal  intervie%^ 
with  260  of  them  in  their  homes. 

268  pages,  ittmhated,  postpaid $! .50 
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A  penny  dance  has  been  established  in  San 
Francisco  with  the  backing  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  office  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America. 


The  Jewish  Educational  Alliance  of  Balti- 
more, in  co-operation  with  Judge  Williams 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  is  planning  a  junior 
juvenile  court  modeled  on  the  pioneer  or- 
ganization at  Hiram  House,  Cleveland. 


The  Louisiana  State  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation has  been  created  out  of  the  de- 
partment of  social  hygiene  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Teachers'  Association.  The  president 
is  Rabbi  Emanuel  Stemheim  of  Baton 
Rouge  and  the  secretary-treasurer,  Ward 
Anderson  of  Lake  Providence. 


The  Mary  Fisher  Home  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.  v.,  changed  its  name  this  month 
to  Uie  Seabury  Memorial  Home,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  gift  of  the  present  building 
by  Mrs.  G.  Thurston  Seabury  as  a  mem- 
orial to  her  husband.  The  home  is  for 
aged  professional  men  and  women  who 
have  outlived  their  working  years  and  in 
many  instances  their  family  ties. 


Not  all  the  provisions  for  better  elec- 
tions sought  from  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature by  the  Honest  Ballot  Association, 
the  Citizens'  Union  and  the  City  Club  were 
secured.  But  as  passed  the  bill  provides 
for  more  efficient  administration  of  elec- 
tions, with  less  possibility  of  fraud;  for 
the  use  of  schoolhouses  and  other  public 
buildings  as  polling  places,  a  full  week  of 
evening  registration  and  all  day  on  Satur- 
day. 


A  carload  of  farm  produce  was  recently 
put  on  sale  at  cost  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  need  assistance  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  The  salesroom  was 
in  the  basement  of  the  Vocational  School 
for  Girls,  and  the  sales  force  consisted  of 
the  students  of  the  school,  alternating  in 
groups,  who  thu^  received  training  in  an 
actual  business  undertaking.  Other  car- 
loads of  produce  may  be  ordered  when 
necessary. 


On  the  ground  that  "it  is  legally  and 
morally  wrong  for  us  to  help  keep  up  this 
murder  ...  by  the  sale  of  war  mate- 
rials," the  Organization  of  American  Wom- 
en for  Strict  Neutrality  has  been  formed  at 
Baltimore.  The  object  is  to  secure  a  million 
signatures  to  a  petition  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  place  an  embargo  "on  all  the 
things  that  kill."  Blank  petitions  majr  be 
had  of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Jones,  2523  Madison 
avenue,  Baltimore. 


The  Other  Side,  to  be  published  occasion- 
ally by  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New 
York  city,  is  designed  "to  show  the  human 
and  personal  side  of  the  work  of  a  great 
institution."  The  eight  compact  pages  of 
the  April  issue  are  filled  with  "case  stories" 
from  the  society's  records,  and  timely  com- 
ment on  the  1,960  "men.  women  and  children 
who  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  were 
compelled  by  need  to  come  to  us  for  aid 
during  the  month  of  March." 

Harriet  Blaine  Bealc.  the  daughter 
of  the  late  James  G.  Blaioc.  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service  of  the 


American  Red  Cross,  succeeding  Mr 
\\  hitelaw  Reid  who  resigned.  Mrs  Ha- 
has  been  for  several  years  identified  i: 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Societjr  of  the  Dwy 
of  Columbia.  A  new  division,  the  Burj 
of  Membership,  has  been  created  at  y 
national  headquarters  of  the  Red  Crch^ ; 
Washington,  in  charge  of  Lewis  L  S:?*: 
who  for  many  years  has  been  in  the  tfn- 
of  the  national  director. 


The  New  York  Charities  Dirccton '« 
1M5  (New  York  Charity  Organization » 
ciety,  $1  postpaid)  presents  its  infoi 
in  a  new  and  more  accessible  manner 
first  thirty  pages  are  a  topical  index  vt: 
shows  at  a  glance  how  many  hospitals. : 
nurseries  or  settlements  there  are  in  Gm* 
New  York.  Following  this,  alphabctiaij 
arranged,  are  detailed  descriptions  of  Nd 
York's  2,000  social  agencies  and  the  dd 
1.800  churches,  lis^d  by  dcnorainatiooj  f\ 
the  back  of  the  book  is  an  index  coataiD]j 
the  names  of  more  than  4,000  petsou  d 
gaged  in  social  and  religious  work  in  Kfl 
York. 


The  New  York  Legrislature  passed  :l 
the  governor  has  signed  a  bill  appropnir< 
$5,000  for  a  commission  to  cioose  a  "j 
for  a  colony  for  defective-delinquent  worr^ 
The  five  members  of  the  cotnmissioo  i 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Pa^^ 
of  the  bill  was  urged  by  the  State  ConH 
sion  to  Investigate  Provision  for  the  V.fl 
tally  Deficient,  of  which  Robert  W.  Hebi< 
was  chairman,  and  the  New  York  Pns 
Association.  The  commission's  fnfl  fl 
gram  was  not  presented  to  the  legisha 
this  year  as  its  complete  report  wi<  i 
readv  and  because  of  the  stale's  fina"^ 
situation. 

REGENT  PAMPHLET. 

Kaukauna  Community  Institste.  ]<i 
ary,  1915.  Extension  Division.  Uoitr^ 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mayville  Conununity  Institute.  Fri 
ary,  1915.  Extension  Division,  Vm^ 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Cuba  City  Farmers*  and  Comtatafi^ 
stitutc.  February,  1915.  Deptftntni 
Farmers'  Institutes,  Madison,  Ws. 


Public  Recreation,  By  Richard  S 
Edwards.  Price  $1.  Extensioii  D^. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madisoa*  v 

Portage    County    Commtanity   1*^ 
Stevens  Point  [Wis.l.    January,  jffi 
tension  Division.  University  of  WIk* 
Madison,  Wis. 


Save  the  Babies.     By   L.  Eomtt 
M.D..  and  Henry  L.  IC  bhaw.  MJI  Ai 
can  Medical  Association.  535  NofA  1 
bom  Street,  Chicago. 


Typhoid  Fever  and  Its 
Louis  T.  Dublin,  statistician,  McMp 
Life  Insurance  Company,  1  MadttOi 
nue.  New  York  city. 


What  Can  Military  Force  Do  in  lb 
By  Norman  Angell.  Reprinted  ftV 
Independent.  World  Peace  Fonoditf 
Mt.  Vernon  Street.  Boston. 


Baby  Health  Conferences.  FamiM 
5.  Council  on  Health  and  Public  ti 
tion,  American  Medical  Associatia 
North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago. 


The  Social  Service  Committee.  F 
John  C  Granbery.  Price  lO  cent*: 
100  prepaid.  Smith  and  L-amar,  Pul 
House  M.  E.  Church.  South.  Dallas. 
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Uncle  Sam.  Social  Worker 

THE  Secretary  of  the  Interior  announced  recently  that  a 
chemical  engineer  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  made  two  im- 
portant discoveries.  One  will  triple  our  output  of  gasoline.  The 
Other  will  make  us  independent  of  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of 
dyeatutfs  and  hi^  explosives.     Both  will  be  free. 

To  many  people  this  was  thi^  first  glimpse  of  our  govern- 
ment as  discoverer  and  inventor.  Congress  has  occupied  the 
center  of  die  stage.  The  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  some 
important  social  decisions.  But  what  of  the  third  branch  of 
government? 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  is  gathering  material  for  a  series  of 
brief,  informal  articles  on  social  invention,  exploration  and  every- 
day service  by  the  various  executive  departments,  which  will  be 
published  in  eariy  issues  of  The  Survey. 


I! 


TAe  GIST  0/  IT— 

T  ED  by  a  group  of  the  younger  members. 
the  National  Conference  of  Chantie- 
and  Correction  made  radical  changes  in  m 
organization  at  Baltimore  last  week.  Paaf 
169. 

« DOPEY  BENNY/'  famed  gang  kadrf 
on.  New  York  cit/s  East  Side,  p"?' 
arrested  a  while  ago  and  his  friends  re- 
fused to  bail  him  out.  He  has  been  ''sqaeal- 
ing"  to  the  police  authorities.  As  a  result 
the  Grand  Jury  has  indicted  some  twcnt- 
three  leaders  and  agents  of  labor  unioti^ 
accused  by  "Dopey  Benny"  of  hiring  <ri 
being  "in  cahoots"  with  thugs.  Eleven  ganij 
leaders  have  been  indicted  also.  1 

\yiTH  the  European  war  threatening  t^ 
spread  to  countries  yet  uninvohrttL 
immigration  from  these  cotmtries  to  thci 
United  States  showed  a  sudden  incrcw 
early  in  May.    Page  170.  ' 

TTHE  American  proposals  were  the  moa 
radical  submitted  to  the  Women's  Pcacj 
Cotigress  at  the  Hague.  One  of  the  finii 
decisions  of  the  congress  was  to  have  * 
committee  sitting  throughout  the  peace  at^ 
gotiations  that  will  follow  the  present  wuJ 
Page  172. 

^  CONFERENCE  of  prominent  .\^K^ 
icans  met  at  Qeveland  this  montii  m 
urge  a  world  court  patterned  somewb^ 
after  the  United  States  Supreme  Coatt 
Page  173. 

gUT  before  both  the  Hague  and  aevehui 
meetings  an  international  peace  confer^ 
ence  had  met  at  Berne,  Switzerland.    Pa^ 
172. 

JVf  ISSOURI   comes  to  the    front  in  th 
fight  against  tuberculosis.    Page  Ifil. 

'pHE  most  monumental  study  of  crimisa^ 
yet  made  is  now  before   the  ctnki 
Does  it  disprove  the  Lombrosian  theory  ol 
external  stigmata?    Page  179. 

QIRTH  control  before  a  state  coafercaiq 
of  charities  and  correction.    Page  IW 1 

'pWO  states  pass  brand  new  compnlsor 
education  laws,  leaving  only  four  with 
out  such  measures.    Page  171. 

^  CAREFUL  census  of  the  uiiempk)?« 
last  winter  in  fifteen  dties  is  about  1 
be  published  by  the  United  States  Borq 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  count  for  Ncj 
York  is  out,  showing  that  the  guesses  vd 
not  too  large.    Page  170. 

'pHE  Social  Insurance  Committee  of  tfl 
National  Civic  Federation  takes  potsfl 
exception  to  some  criticisms  of  its  rcpa 
on  British  sickness  and  unemploymeot  fl 
surance  and  old-age  pensions,  pablished  1 
The  Suivey.  Page  177.  Miss  Halscj,  M 
thor  of  the  criticisms,  replies  and  I.  \ 
Rubinow  interprets  the  major  features  i 
the  controversy  for  the  lay  reader.  P> 
183. 

30MEcommonfetrsof  thenunionun  «J 
analyzed  by  John  A.  Ryan.    Pace  IMJ 


^BMOCEATIZING  THE  NATION- 
I    AL  CONFBRBNCB 

Last  week  zt  its  forty-second 
anal  meeting  in  Baltimore,  the  Na- 
na) Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
lion  completely  changed  its  organiza- 
n  by  eliminating  its  ex-presidents  as 
mbers  of  the  executive  committee  and 
nsferring  control  to  a  committee  of 
:een  elected  members.  It  provided 
-  election  of  officers  by  written  ballot, 
th  opportunity  to  make  independent 
ninations  on  petition,  in  place  of  the 
iseni  vive  voce  vote  on  the  presenta- 
n  of  the  nominating  committee's  re- 
rr.  And  it  charged  the  new  president 
:h  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
isider  changing  the  name  of  the  con- 
ence,  to  report  next  year. 
Indianapolis  was  chosen  as  the  con- 
ence  city  and  an  Indianapolis  man, 
:  Rev.  Francis  H.  Gavisk,  was  elected 
sident-     W.  T.  Cross  was  re-elected 

Such  a  complete  and  radical  change 
the  control  of  the  conference  was  not 
^ted  even  by  its  advocates.  The 
tter  had  been  well  threshed  out  a 
tr  ago  at  Memphis  and  placed  in  the 
ids  of  a  special  committee  of  which 
ger  N.  Baldwin,  of  St.  Louis,  was 
lirman.  This  committee  had  recom- 
nded  that  the  number  of  ex-presj- 
II!  on  the  executive  committee  be  re- 
-ti  from  the  total  roll  of  all  those  Itv- 
;— now  nambering  22 — to  3. 
itfoTc  the  special  committee's  report 
s  read,  the  executive  committee  itself 
ered  a  resolution  reducing  its  ex- 
sidential  members  to  7,  with  15  elect- 
Qerabers.  To  this  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Washington,  offered  an  amendment 
ung  the  executive  committee  consist 
ifteen  elected  members  plus  the  presi- 
I  an4  the  first  vice-president,  and 
bg  the  former  presidents  the  title 
president  emeritus.  After  lively  dis- 
Hon,  her  amendment  carried  by  an 
Twhehning  vote.  It  puts  in  the  hands  ■ 
the  conference  members  at  large  not 
y  the  complete  control  of  the  organ!- 
iOD  but  the  lively  obligation  of  finding 
funds. 

ilus  change  in  the  whole  practice  of 
rears  was  brchight  about  by  a  group 
the  yotmger  members  who  were  out- 


spoken not  only  in  their  desire  for  a 
more  democratic  organization  but  as  to 
their  willingness  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
work  which  democracy  involves  and  to 
see  to  it  that  the  conference  traditions 
are  carried  forward  .unimpaired. 
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T  B  BOOKMARKS 

^  AVING  the  fascination  of  a 
same  and  giving;  some  tubercu- 
losis prevention  truths  in  A  B  C  lan- 
guage, these  bookmarks  are  used  by 
the  public  library  at  Covington,  Ky, 
There  are  eight  designs  in  the  set, 
printed  in  red  and  black.  One  book- 
mark is  inserted  in  each  book,  the 
scheme  being  to  have  the  children  be- 
come interested  in  getting  the  com- 
plete set.  The  idea  originated  with 
William  S.  Groon,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Le^ue 
of  Kenton  county.  The  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  New  York,  will 
supply  these  cards  in  quantities  at 
cost 


AINING  ON  TUBERCULOSIS  IN 
MISSOURI 

With  but  one  dissentii^  vote, 
the  late  Missoitri  Legislature  passed  a 
program  of  anti-tuberculosis  legislation 
that  takes  Missouri  from  a  place  near 
the  rear  and  puts  her  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  states  in  the  fight  against  this 
disease. 

The  only  previous  action  by  the  state 
for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  was  pro- 
vision for  a  state  hospital  for  consump- 
tives at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  an  enabling 
act  to  perigit  adjoining  counties  to  es- 
tablish joint  tuberculosis  hospital  dis- 
tricts. The  latter  was  knocked  out  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  new  legislation  consists  of  five 
bills,  two  of  which  apply  to  the  state  as 
a  whole  and  three  to  the  extensive  lead 
and  zinc  mines  in  south  and  southwest 
Missouri,  where  the  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis  is  higher  than  at  almost 
any  other  point  in  the  United  Sutes. 
The  annual  death-rate  at  Webb  City,  in 
the  heart  of  this  mining  district,  is  46 
per  10,000,  twice  as  high  as  the  normal 
tuberculosis  death-rate  of  any  city  in  the 
Union  of  over  10,000  population. 

One  of  the  two  bills  of  general  ap- 
plication provides  for  state-aided  coun- 
ty tuberculosis  hospitals.  The  other 
permits  city  councils  and  county  courts 
to  employ  visiting  nurses  for  tuberculo- 
sis cases,  authorizing  them  to  disinfect 
rooms  or  houses  that  have  been  in- 
habited by  tuberculous  patients. 

Of  the  three  bills  applying  to  the 
lead  and  zinc  mine  district,  one  provides 
for  the  suppression  of  dust  tn  the  mines, 
another  for  individual  drink  ing-cups 
and  sanitary  devices,  and  the  third  for 
adequate  bathing  facilities  and  dressing 
rooms  for  the  miners.  These  reach  the 
predisposing  local  cause  of  tuberculosis, 
namely  mine  dust,  and  aim  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  the  disease. 

The  governor  vetoed  the  appropria- 
tion for  one  of  the  three  new  villas  au- 
thorized by  the  legislature  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  state  hospital  at  Mt. 
Vernon.  He  vetoed  also  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  to  conduct  a  state-wide 
campaign  of  education. 

The  success  of  this  legislation  is  due 
to  a  long  campaign  by  the  Missouri  As- 
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sociation  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of 
Tuberculosis,  carried  on  by  its  secre- 
tary, Dr.  Walter  McNabb  Miller. 

EUROPEAN    IMMIGRATION    ON 
THE  INCREASE 

Is  European  immigration  into 
this  country  beginning  to  set  toward 
normal?  During  the  week  ending  May 
11  more  aliens  arrived  at  the  port  of 
New  York  than  during  any  other  week 
since  the  war  began.  The  number  was 
5,362.  During  the  week  ending  April  1 1 
only  3,642  arrived;  during  that  ending 
December  11,  3,^.  Though  the  trend 
may  be  upward,  it  is  far  from  the  "be- 
fore-thc-war"  height.  Over  thirty-one 
thousand  immigrants  arrived  during  the 
week  endhig  April  11,  1914. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  that 
the  majority  of  those  arriving  during  the 
week  ending  May  11  came  from  neutral 
nations.  Several  of  the  countries  send- 
ing the  most  are  the  very  ones  likely  to 
become  involved  in  the  war.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  arrivals  are  women 
and  children  joining  their  husbands  and 
fathers  here.  Many  of  the  women  are 
believed  to  be  bringing  their  children 
to  escape  war  conditions  abroad. 

As  usual,  Italians  predominate.  The 
Greeks  stand  second  in  the  list.  It  is 
found  that  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
Greek  men  bring  their  women  and  chil- 
dren here.  Over  600  are  from  Scandi- 
navia. A  few  come  from  Great  Britain. 
From  the  Bulgarian  states  there  are  oc- 
casional Albanese,  Bulgarians  and 
Slovenian  immigrants,  with  a  few  Aus- 
trians  and  Hungarians.  Belgian  women 
and  children  arrive  every  few  days  on 
English  and  Dutch  ships. 

Several  parties  of  French  soldiers 
have  arrived.  A  few  of  these  have 
been  discharged  from  the  army  on  ac- 
count of  injury.  One  group  which 
swung  into  view  recently  in  the  familiar 
blue  uniform,  said  they  had  gone  out 
with  a  company  of  500  at  the  first  call 
for  recruits  from  Canada.  They  had  not 
seen  active  service,  however,  but  had 
been  returned  from  the  training  camp  to 
take  care  of  things  at  home,  to  keep  up 
the  fishing  industry  at  St.  Pierre,  on 
which  the  existence  of  their  island  de- 
pends. 

No  lack  of  bravery  and  willingness  to 
face  danger  was  apparent  in  their  ex- 
pression; but  there  was  visible  the  pa- 
tient submission  of  the  peasant  to  au- 
thority. He  was  told  to  go  and  he 
went.  He  was  told  to  return  and  here 
he  is.  For  him,  the  path  to  glory  leads 
to  a  fishing  boat,  and  he  will  say  as  he 
shrugs  a  shoulder,  "C'est  tout  de  meme," 

Interesting  enough,  this  same  week 
saw  the  arrival  of  the  first  Iceland  ves- 
•^el  to  come  direct  to  American  shores 
since  Leif  the  Lucky  sailed  in  his  dragon 
ship  to  the  coast  of  New  England,  near- 
ly five  hundred  years  before  the  day  of 
Columbus.       This     was     the     Gullfoss, 
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Austria    86 

HoBfary    16 

Beli^om    60 

BalgarU    18 

Denmark  886 

Fraiice    7 

Germany    107 

Oreece   1220 

Italy    1624 

Norway  144 

Netherlands    158 

Portugal    78 

Roomanla   6 

Russia    261 

Servla   68 

Spain    7 

Sweden. 516 

Switierland    88 

Torlcey   109 


Bnsiand    207 

Ireland    346 

Scotland    27 

Wales    

China    

India  

Persia    

Bgypt  

AustraUa   

Mexico   

Brazil    

Canada    

Albania  

New  Zealand 

Benador   

Peru  

Chile    


4 
6 
1 
1 
8 
4 
1 
1 
17 
4 
2 

5 
1 
1 
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which    brought     19    cabin    passengers, 
mostly  Scandinavians. 

A  further  step  in  Commissioner 
Howe's  constructive  policy  of  extend- 
ing the  immigration  service  beyond  El- 
lis Island  itself  has  just  been  announced. 
An  inquiry  office  will  be  opened  at  South 
Ferry  to  which  immigrants  may  bring 
their  questions  as  to  the  best  way  of 
reaching  their  destination  in  the  city  or 
outside  of  it,  as  to  naturalization,  or  for 
any  needed  means  of  protection  and  as- 
sistance. 

GBNSUS    OF    UNBMPLOYBD    IN 
PIPTBBN  CITIBS 

Trustworthy  unemployment  sta- 
tistics do  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Unique  importance  attaches,  therefore, 
to  a  study  of  unemployment  in  New 
York  city  the  past  winter,  just  publish- 
ed by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Other  studies  for  Boston,  Wilkes- 
barre,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Paul  and  viciiiity,  Minneapolis,  Duluth, 
Superior,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Toledo 
and  Qeveland  are  promised  in  a  few 
weeks.  These  may  prove  to  be  the  first 
of  a  continuing  series  of  reliable  unem- 
ployment studies  in  this  country. 

The  New  York  study  was  made  in 
the  first  half  of  February,  1915.  It  in- 
cluded a  complete  census  of  104  city 
blocks  located  in  various  sections  of  the 
city  and  selected  to  be  representative  of 
the  various  nationalities  and  classes  of 
workers.  This  was  supplemented  by  a 
further  census  of  the  families  living  in 
3,703  individual  tenement  houses  and 
residences  covering  a  still  wider  range  of 
distribution.  Altogether,  schedules  were 
secured  for  over  54,000  families,  con- 
taining 95,443  wage-earners. 

The  number  of  unemployed  found  in 
these  families  was  15,417,  or  162  per 
cent.  A  calculation  based  on  the  census 
of  1910  places  the  total  number  of  wage- 
earners  in  the  city  today  at  2,455,000. 
The  total  number  of  unemployed  in  the 
whole  city,  according  to  the  bureau's 
study,  was  therefore  about  398,000.  All 
who  had  any  employment  whatever, 
regular  or  irregular,  full  time  or  part 
time,  were  tabulated  as  employed. 

This  unemployment  was  not  an  acci- 
dent of  the  day  on  which  the  agent  call- 


ed. The  study  showed  that  of  all 
and  female  workers  combined,  11.1 
cent  were  out  of  work  for  a  period  i 
over  180  days,  26.4  per  cent  oter  ] 
days,  39.3  per  cent  over  90  days, 
per  cent  over  60  days,  76.4  per  cent 
30  days,  88.4  per  cent  over  13  days, 

92.8  per  cent  at  least  one  week. 
Some    occupations    were    hit 

than  others. 

The  tabulation  showed  the  highest 
centages  of  unemployment  among 
and  stone  cutters,  in  the  building 
and  among  common  laborers.    It  sh< 
that  47.3  per  cent  of   all   marble 
stone  cutters  were  out  of  work, 
employment  in  the  building  trader 
as    follows:      Bricklayers    and 
masons,  32.5  per  cent;  carpenters, 
per  cent;  painters  and  paper 

43.9  per  cent;  plasterers,  37.1  per 
plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters,  23.1 
cent,  or  an  average  of  32.1  per  cent 
all   workers   in   these   several   buil 
trades.     It  showed  the  percentages 
unemployment  in  other  occupations 
follows:     Bakers,   16.3  per  cent;  k 
shoremen  and  stevedores,  16.2  per 
machinists,  13.1  per  cent;  stexiogra{ 
and  typists,  7  per  cent;   and 
laborers,  combined  without  re^rd  to 
dustry,  342  per  cent. 

A  month  before  this  study  was 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  O 
pany  had  taken  a  census  of  the  unc 
ployed  among  its  industrial  policyl 
ers  in  New  York  city.  Its 
visited  155,960  families.  Eighteen  3l 
cent  of  all  wage-earners  were  found  I 
be  out  of  work.  This  meant  442.000  ^ 
employed  for  the  whole  city,  44,000  roA^ 
than  the  bureau's  count.  The  burti^ 
investigation  was  made  later  in  i 
season  and  conditions  may  have  chanfi 
The  two  estimates  are  declared  by  i 
bureau  to  be  in  substantial  agreemfi 
however. 

It  is  the  method  followed  by  : 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Comfa 
that  is  to  be  used  in  the  fourteeti  i>rt 
cities  enumerated  at  the  outset. 

"In  England  and  Germany,"  dcclai 
the  bulletin  of  the  bureau,  "accurate 
formation  concerning  the  number  of  i 
employed  persons  by  industries  and 
cupations  has  long  been  collected.  . 
In  order  to  reduce  unemploynxn; 
the  irreducible  minimum  it  must 
known  how  many  persons  are  ordinat 
idle  from  month  to  month  and  from  I 
son  to  season  throughout  the  year  \ 
the  particular  industries  and  occopati 
in  which  this  idleness  occurs. 
In  the  main,  unemployment  has  ) 
looked  upon  as  entirely  or  almost  csl 
ly  due  to  crises,  depressions  and  the 
herent  laziness  of  the  working  pc4 
The  remedies  proposed  and  pot  m 
eration  when  a  depression  is  upoi 
are  utterly  inadequate.  We  coon 
each  new  crisis  totally  unprepare 
deal  with  the  inevitable  fact  of  a 
ployment.    .    .    . 

"The  American  people  most  be  m 
ened  to  the  great  extent  and  evil  i 


kmunon  Welfare 


Conrioht  Lite  PmUUMna  Co. 


The  compulsory  education  law  and  the  child  labor  law  are  the  "gold  dust  twins"  of  c'nild  welfare.  Texas  and  South  Caro- 
lina have  passed  brand  new  compulsory  education  taws  and  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  have  increased  their  restrictions  on 
:hild  labor.     Other  legislatures  have  these  matters  under  advisement. 


:c3  of  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of 
ployment.  This  is  not  a  condition  of 
ent  gjovvth.  It  has  prevailed  for  a 
g  period  of  years,  but  unfortunately 
have  no  dependable  statistics  bearing 
this  condition.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
led  that  the  various  state  depart- 
its  of  labor  and  the  state  and  mu- 
ipal  employment  agencies  will  be  able 
remedy  this  defect  in  the  future,  so 
t  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  more  ac- 
ately  whether  irregularity  and  casual- 
s  of  employment  are  on  the  increase 
many  think." 

L  DOING  A  LITTLE  COMPULSION 
I      Tl>  EDUCATION 

FoK  SEVERAL  years  the  reports 
the  United  States  commissioner  of 
cation  have  recorded  the  fact  that 
states  in  the  Union  have  no  com- 
lory  school  attendance  laws.  They 
not  do  so  again.  Texas  and  South 
rolina,  at  their  legislative  sessions 
I  ended,  joined  those  states  that  he- 
re a  little  compulsion  with  one's  edu- 
ion  is  not  a  bad  thing.  Georgia, 
Ffida.  Alabama  and  Mississippi  re- 
in without  laws  of  a  compelling  char- 
er. 

rbt  Texas  measure  sets  a  high  stan- 
d  for  a  beginning.  It  requires  alt 
'4rcn    between  8     and     14    to  attend 


school.  Taking  effect  September  1, 
1916,  it  demands  that  children  attend 
60  days  the  first  year,  80  days  the  sec- 
ond, and  100  days  thereafter  in  each 
school  year.  It  provides  for  attendance 
officers,  fixes  penalties  for  the  violation 
of  the  law  by  either  parents  or  chil- 
dren, and  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  parental  schools  by  counties  de- 
siring them. 

The  South  Carolina  statute,  like  those 
of  a  few  other  southern  states,  is  op- 
tional. Any  school  district  or  number 
of  adjoining  districts  may  adopt  com- 
pulsory education  upon  the  expressed 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  lerritory  affected.  When 
any  district  has  adopted  compulsory  edu- 
cation, all  children  between  8  and  14 
are  required  to  attend  school  continu- 
ously for  the  entire  term  either  at  pub- 
lic or  private  schools.  Children  be- 
tween 14  and  16  who  are  not  usefully 
employed,  or  who  are  illiterate,  are  also 
required  to  attend. 

Michigan  strengthened  her  existing 
requirements.  At  present  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16  need  not  attend  school 
if  legally  employed.  The  new  law  de- 
clares that  no  one  under  15  may  be  em- 
ployed during  school  hours,  and  in  cer- 
tain specified  occupations  at  no  time. 


STILL  ANOTHER  WOOD  ALCOHOL 
TRAGEDY 

With  a  rbcokd  of  causing  the 
death  of  three  men  and  making  two 
others  permanently  blind,  Nicholas 
Karolis  was  ordered  deported,  sailing 
for  Europe  on  a  steamer  of  the  Greek 
line,  on  April  12. 

Deportation  followed  Karolis'  plea  of 
guilty  before  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  to  the  charge  of  manslaughter  in 
the  first  degree.  While  employed  as  a 
garage  helper  in  New  York,  Karolis 
supplemented  his  income  by  making  a 
cordial,  "anisette."  Some  of  this  cordial 
was  served  at  an  East  Side  party  last 
June.  A  few  days  later,  three  men 
were  dead  and  two  blind.  All  five  were 
Armenian  rug  weavers.  Investigation 
showed  that  in  the  beverage  obtained 
from  a  Greek  grocer  whom  Karolis  sup- 
plied, wood  alcohol  had  been  used  in- 
stead of  grain  alcohol. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  an  indict- 
ment on  so  serious  a  charge  as  man- 
slaughter in  the  first  degree  has  been 
found  as  the  result  of  the  sale  of  wood 
alcohol.  Prosecution  was  brought  about 
by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness.  The  case  adds  an- 
other tragedy  to  the  year's  record  which 
already  included  two  instances  of  death 
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.  from  wood  alcohol  used  at  wedding  fes- 
tivities, and  the  fourteen  deaths  from 
"Col.  Spirits,"  the  misleading  label  un- 
der-which  whiskey  was  sold  a  few 
months  ago  in  Vermont  [See  The 
Survey,  February  27,  page  591.] 

T  TIBW8    OP    AMERICAN    PBACB 
y      DBLBGATBS 

Labelled  by  a  large  part  of  the 
European  press  as  "peace  busy-bodies" 
and  "dabblers,"  but  apparently  justify- 
ing in  the  end  the  statement  of  Jane 
Addams  that  their  meeting  had  demon- 
strated the  solidarity  of  women  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  cataclysm,  over  300  del- 
egates from  sixteen  countries  sat  in  the 
International  Women's  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  April  28  to  May  1. 

The  Survey  will  publish  later  a  full 
interpretation  of  their  deliberations.  At 
present  only  gleams  of  what  they  did 
can  be  gathered.  From  these  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  American  women  took  a 
leading  part.  It  is  opporttme,  therefore, 
to  examine  the  sentiments  with  which 
the  American  delegates  entered  the  con- 
ference. 

These  sentiments  were  put  into  parlia- 
mentary form  during  the  trip  across  the 
Atlantic.  One  resolution,  put  forward 
by  Jane  Addams,  sought  to  prevent  con- 
flicting national  ideals  of  an  economic, 
social  or  political  character  from  be- 
coming cause  for  war.  It  pointed  out 
that  for  the  adjustment  of  such  issues, 
as  distinct  from  violations  of  treaty 
rights  and  international  law,  there  ex- 
ists no  adequate  international  agency. 
Such  an  agency,  it  urged,  should  be  or- 
ganized at  the  earliest  practical  moment. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  reorganiza- 
tion The  Third  Hague  Conference,  it 
said,  could  perform  this  service. 

More  in  the  nature  of  "practical  poli- 
tics" was  the  proposal  of  Julia  Grace 
Wales  that  in  case  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries do  not  call  a  truce,  the  neutral 
countries  shall  immediately  be  asked 
to  create  a  conference  of  neutral  nations 
that  will  ofTer  continuous  mediation  to 
the  warring  powers  without  waiting  for 
armistice  or  for  the  specific  permission 
of  those  powers.  This  it  would  do,  by 
inviting  suggestions  for  settlement  from 
each  of  the  belligerents  and  in  any  case 
submitting  to  them  reasonable  proposals 
as  a  basis  for  peace.  This  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  President  Wilson  by  the 
Wisconsin  legislature. 

Another  resolution,  written  by  So- 
phonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  urged  the 
earliest  possible  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  investment  by  capitalists  in 
the  resources  of  another  country  shall 
be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  investors, 
without  claim  to  official  protection  by 
their  own  government. 

Grace  Abbott  moved  a  resolution 
recommending  the  abolition  of  all  pref- 
erential tariffs  and  another  recommend- 
ing international  co-operation  to  the  end 
that  all  nations  may  discharge  together 


their  common  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  health,  morals  and  other  in- 
ternational interests. 

Much  is  heard  nowadays  about 
"patriotism"  and  "honor."  One  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  American  delegates 
read:  "Realizing  that  the  outbreak  of 
wars  is  greatly  favored  by  the  idealiza- 
tion of  the  military  and  the  undervalua- 
tion of  the  civil  aspects  of  life  and  by 
the  system  of  ideals  which  find  in  brute 
force  an  honorable  method  of  deciding 
disputes,  this  International  Congress  of 
Women  urges  the  necessity  of  cljrify- 
ing  and  moralizing  the  conceptions  of 
patriotism,  heroism  and  honor." 

Other  resolutions  favored  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration or  conciliation,  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  armaments, 
the  neutralization  of  certain  waterways, 
and  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy. 

GLBAMS  PROM  THE  CONGRBSS 
AT  THB  HAGUB 

Of  the  full  deliberations  of 
the  congress  itself  we  have  yet  no  ac- 
count, nor  has  the  actual  wording  of 
the  resolutions  finally  adopted  reached 
this  country.  We  know  that  no  French 
or  Russian  women  were  present  (having 
been  refused  passports,  it  is  said,  by 
their  governments),  and  that  only  a 
handful  of  the  180  English  women  de- 
siring to  attend  succeeded.  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  were  well  repre- 
sented. Belgium  had  five  delegates. 
German  women  were  ever  ready  to  sec- 
ond resolutions  offered  by  English 
women,  and  vice  versa. 

The  proposals  of  the  American  dele- 
gates were  the  most  radical  offered  to 
the  congress.  We  know  that  the  confer- 
ence adopted  the  one  urging  that  pri- 
vate investments  in  the  resources  of  an- 
other country  be  made  at  the  investor's 
risk,  as  well  as  Miss  Wales's  plan  for 
mediation  without  armistice. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  moment  in 
the  conference  came  when  Frau  Schwim- 
mer  begged  that  "we  women  supplant 
physical  courage  with  moral  courage — 
the  moral  courage  to  ask  immediate  end 
to  this  slaughter."  At  the  speaker's  re- 
quest the  audience  of  1,500  peoplfe  arose 
and  stood  silent  for  several  minutes  in 
respect  for  the  fallen  victims  of  war  and 
for  the  bereaved  mothers. 

But  when  Frau  Schwimmer  moved  a 
resolution  urging  "the  governments  of 
belligerent  countries  to  make  an  end 
to  the  bloodshed  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging terms  of  peace,"  the  five  Bel- 
gian delegates  were  on  their  feet  to  pro- 
test that  peace  could  never  come  with 
Belgium  occupied.  They  declared  that 
they  were  there,  first  for  justice,  then 
for  peace. 

A  resolution  affirming  that  there 
should  be  no  transference  of  territory 
without  the  consent  of  the  men  and 
women  residing  therein  was  passed  with 
enthusiasm.     Other  resolutions  adopted 


urged  that  moral,  social  and  ecoooxx 
pressure  be  brought  to  bear  upon  naticei 
failing  to  refer  their  disagreements  t? 
arbitration ;  that  all  secret  treaties  k 
void ;  that  there  be  nationalization  of 
armaments  as  a  step  to  international  os* 
armament;  that  women  have  a  respocsi- 
bility  in  connection  with  wars,  but  that 
their  influence  against  wars  can  be  ef- 
fective only  with  equal  political  righu 

Perhaps  the  act  most  eloquent!)  at. 
testing  Uie  comradeship  of  the  congrc^ 
as  well  as  the  one  most  likely  to  bear  m- 
mediate  fruit,  was  the  decision  at  tJx 
close  to  send  committees  of  women  iroa 
neutral  and  belligerent  countries  to  :n 
capitals  of  Europe  and  to  the  United 
States  to  lay  before  them  an  appea 
based  upon  the  resolutions  adopted  \ 
the  congress. 

It  is  reported  that  a  delegation  heade 
by  Jane  Addams  is  now  visiting  Loodoc 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Berne,  Paris  and  o 
cities,  and  that  one  headed  by  Ros 
Schwimmer  is  going  to  the  Scan 
avian  countries.  The  messages  earn 
by  these  committees  are  reaching 
people  in  general  as  well  as  goxtn 
mental  officials. 

By  vote  of  the  congress  an  intenu 
tional  committee  is  to  sit  throughout 
peace  negotiations  that  will  follow 
war.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  bring 
pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear  in 
curing  a  settlement  that  will,  if  possib' 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  war. 

A  permanent  International  Womii 
Peace  Committee  was  created. 


A 


N   UNNOTICBD  CONFBRBPK 
FOR  PBACB 


Almost  unheard  in  the  pea 
discussion  of  the  hour,  but  notable 
one  of  the  first  international  peace  o 
ferences  since  the  war  began,  was 
conference  of  Socialist  and  labor  w 
held    at    Berne,    Switzerland,    the 
week  in  March.     Unannounced  bef 
hand  because  of  the  risks  involved 
attending,  the  sessions  nevertheless  i 
tracted   delegates   from    Great    Britft 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  Poland.  H 
land,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

No  complete  report  of  the  proceedii 
is  available;  the  following  sumnarT 
taken  from  The  Herald,  an  English  S 
cialist  weekly: 

"A  general  resolution  was  ado?:i 
which  referred  to  the  capitalist  and  j 
perialist  origins  of  the  war,  and  its  « 
rible  eflFects,  especialljr  for  the  wofi 
of  the  different  nations  involved 
called  for  a  speedy  ending  of  the  war 
a  peace  which  will  expiate  the  v 
done  to  Belgium,  impose  no  hmnili 
conditions  on  any  nation,  and  will 
nize  the  right  of  all  nation^ities, 
and  small,  to  independence  and  self , 
emment.  It  called  upon  the  Soci 
and  labor  women  of  all  countries  to 
the  way  in  demonstrations  for  pear* 
thus  help  to  rebuild  the  workers* 
national. 

"Two  additions  to  the  first  draft  « 
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made  on  the  proposal  of  the  British  dele- 
gation. The  first  of  these  dealt  with 
the  menace  of  the  armament  interests 
and  their  huge  international  organiza- 
tion. The  second  dealt  with  the  high 
prices  charged  for  food  and  fuel  and  ti^e 
extortions  of  contractors,  and  declared 
that  the  workers  are  being  plimdered 
both  in  the  enhanced  prices  that  they 
have  to  pay  for  their  own  living  and 
through  taxation  in  order  to  pay  the 
profits  that  are  made  by  the  contractors. 
"After  the  general  business,  the  con- 
ference passed  a  resolution  of  sympathy 
vith  the  International  Congress  of 
Women  which  is  to  be  held  at  The 
Kague  at  the  end  of  this  month,  declar- 
ing that  great  as  may  be  the  differences 
Df  principle  which  separate  Socialist 
from  non-Socialist  points  of  view,  the 
organized  Socialist  and  labor  women  of 
he  different  countries  welcome  any 
novement  which  m^kes  for  peace." 

WORLD  COURT,  THE  FUTURE 
BATTLEFIELD 

The  establishment  of  a 
irorld  court,  as  soon  as  this  war  ends, 
IS  "the  battlefield  of  the  future,"  was 
he  object  of  a  notable  conference  at 
ZleveUmd  the  middle  of  May,  called  by 
I  committee  of  one  hundred  prominent 
Americans.  Among  those  who  took  a 
eading  part  were  ex-President  Taft, 
fohn  Hays  Hammond,  Henry  Lane  Wil- 
»n,  John  Wesley  Hill,  Prof.  Jeremiah 
h\  Jcnks,  Albert  Shaw,  John  Mitchell, 
Jallington  Booth,  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
'ranees  E.  Clark  and  the  Rev.  Frederick 
-ynch. 

As  outlined  by  Dr.  Lynch,  the  world 
ourt  contemplated  by  the  conference 
HI]  be  modelled  somewhat  after  the 
Jnitcd  States  Supreme  Court  and  will 
it  permanently  at  The  Hague.  All  na- 
ions  will  be  asked  to  become  signatory 
0  it  and  those  doing  so  will  select  judges 
-perhaps  fifteen. 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  was 
ontinucd  as  a  permanent  organization. 
t  will  start  immediately  to  try  to  se- 
we  action  by  the  United  States  govern- 
^t.  The  future  plans  of  the  confer- 
ttce  were  outlined  as  follows  by  Pro- 
»sor  Jenks: 

The  winning  over  of  public  opinion 
» this  country  and  abroad  through  the 
ress  and  through  the  holding  of  con- 
entions  and  conferences. 

The  formation  of  a  committee  to  se- 
are  action  pledging  this  country  to  the 
l*n  for  a  world  court  of  justice. 

The  outlining  of  a  formal  plan  for  a 
Grid's  court  by  a  commission  selected 
^  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  of 
ie  congress. 

The  world  court  contemplated  by  this 
«<ting  will  make  arbitration  obligatory. 
Assurances  have  come  from  all  sides,'' 
3hn  Hays  Hammond  is-  reported  as 
^yjng.  "including  representative  men 
fwn  the  nations  now  at  war,  that  sup- 
t*rt  of  the  plan  for  a  world  court  is 
^^  to  ensue,  once  the  carnage  in 
orope  has  ended.  These  assurances 
e  authoritative." 


THE  EXPERIENCE  IN  STATE  COMPENSATION  INSUR- 
ANCE  IN  CALIFORNIA-By  IRA  B.  CROSS 
DEPARTMENT  OP  ECONOMICS.  UNIVERSITY  OP  CAUFORNIA 


Workmen's  compensation  in  Call- 1 
fornia  dates  from  September  1,  1911,1 
the  time  at  which  the  Roseberry  act  be- 
came effective.  That  law,  closely  pat- 
terned after  that  of  Wisconsin,  modified 
^e  common  law  defences  of  the  em- 
ployer and  also  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  voluntary  compensation.  Posi- 
tive election  by  the  employer  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  have  the  compensa- 
tion portion  of  the  law  apply  to  his 
employes. 

That  very  few  employers  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  year 
and  a  half,  only  507  accepted  its  pro- 
visions. The  reason  assigned  for  this 
hesitancy  was  the  greatly  increased  cost 
of  insurance,  the  rate  for  compensation 
insurance  being  exactly  three  times  that 
charged  for  liability  insurance. 

With  the  experience  gained  from  the 
administration  of  the  Roseberry  act,  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  drafted  and 
secured  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory 
compensation  law  which  became  effective 
January  1,  1914.  That  act  docs  not 
apply  to  employes  engaged  in  domestic 
service,  agriculture  or  casual  employ- 
ment not  in  the  usual  course  of  the  em- 
ployer's business. 

To  leave  the  employers  of  the  state  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  private  insurance 
companies,  would  have  meant  levying 
a  heavy  tribute  through  the  exaction 
of  extortionate  insurance  rates.  To  pro- 
tect them,  the  act  of  1914  established 
a  ''state  compensation  insurance  fund,'* 
which  was  authorized  to  write  compen- 
sation insurance  at  cost  for  any  and  all 
employers,  both  public  and  private.  The 
administration  of  the  fund  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission,  which  was  also  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  compen- 
sation and  safety  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  fund  was  to  compete  with  all  other 
insurance  carriers,  both  private  and 
mutual. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  was  appropriated 
by  the  legislature  as  an  emergency 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against 
any  possible  catastrophe  loss.  The  com- 
mission was  also  given  $68,000  to  de- 
fray initial  expenses  in  case  the  fund 
were  unable  to  write  sufficient  business 
to  pay  its  way.  As  superintendent  of 
the  fund,  C.  W.  Fellows,  a  thorough- 
ly capable  and  experienced  insurance 
manager,  was  selected  from  a  large 
group  of  applicants,  and  in  December. 
1913,,  actively  began  the  preliminary 
work  of  organization.  All  employes 
were  chosen  without  regard  to  politics 
or  religion,  and  a  conscientious  effort 
was  made  to  secure  only  the  most  ef- 
ficient assistants.  A  branch  office  was 
established  in  Los  Angeles  to  care  satis- 
factorily for  the  needs  of  the  employers 


in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

The  fund  opened  its  books  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1914,  and  tor  months  tiiereafter 
its  employes  found  themselves  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  rush  of  business 
which  came  without  the  solicitation  of 
agents.  No  agents  were  necessary. 
Many  employers,  remembering  their  ex- 
periences with  private  c(Mnpanies  and 
also  appreciating  the  advantages  of  state 
insurance,  hastened  to  apply  for  insur- 
ance in  the  fund.  Branch  offices  were 
later  established  at  San  Diego,  Oakland, 
and  Fresno,  and  several  agents  were  ap- 
pointed in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
but  in  all  cases,  agents  received  only  a  5 
per  cent  commission  on  the  business  se- 
cured by  them. 

The  act  authorizes  city  and  coimty 
clerks  to  serve  without  pay  as  agents 
of  the  fund,  and  instructions  were  sent 
to  them  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  With  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing compensation  insurance  available  to 
even  the  smallest  and  least  important 
employer,  the  commission  secured  the 
permission  of  the  postmaster-general  to 
employ  third-and  fourth-class  postmas- 
ters as  agents  of  the  ftmd  on  the  basis 
of  a  5  per  cent  commission.  Neither 
class  of  officials  has  been  of  any  as- 
sistance to  the  fund  in  extending  its  ser- 
vice or  in  securing  business. 

The  three  ideals  behind  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fund  were  to  secure  better 
medical  service,  or  prompt  payments  of 
compensation  benefits,  and  lower  rates 
for  the  employer.  To  make  the  first  pos- 
sible, a  carefully  selected  corps  of  medi- 
cal assistants  was  appointed  throughout 
the  state.  These  were  to  act  as  official 
representatives  of  the  fund,  and  every 
employer  insuring  with  the  fund  is  noti- 
fied where  he  can  find  such  represen- 
tatives in  his  community.  The  fund, 
however,  does  not  insist  that  these  medi- 
cal assistants  be  used  by  the  injured 
worker,  as  had  been  true  of  other  in- 
surance carriers.  The  worker  is  per- 
mitted to  employ  his  own  doctor,  provid- 
ed the  latter  makes  certain  reports  to 
the  fund,  and  provided  also  that  the 
doctor  in  question  is  a  first-class  prac- 
titioner. Payments  for  medical  services 
are  made  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of 
charges  prepared  by  the  fund  in  con- 
junction with  a  group  of  well-known 
physicians. 

Although  bitterly  opposed  at  first  by 
the  medical  profession,  and  by  private 
insurance  carriers,  th<:  plan  adopted  by 
the  fund  worked  excellently  from  the 
very  first  and  has  since  been  heartily 
approved  by  the  various  county  and 
state  medical  societies.  Its  success  has 
also  caused  its  adoption  by  other  insur- 
ance carriers. 

The.  second  ideal,  that  of  prompt  pay- 
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ments  to  the  injured,  has  been  realized 
from  the  first..  Even  competitors  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  the  fund 
in  that  regard,  as  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  their  attempts  to  approximate  the 
service  rendered  by  it. 

In  connection  with  the  third  ideal, 
that  of  lower  rates  to  the  employer, 
the  fund  found  itself  somewhat  handi- 
capped by  not  having  available  any  defi- 
nite experience  for  California  risks  upon 
which  to  base  the  computation  of  rates. 
It  was  deemed  advisable,  therefore,  to 
have  the  fund  become  a  member  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service 
Bureau  of  New  York,  and  to  adopt  the 
scale  of  rates  used  by  all  other  bureau 
companies  in  the  state. 

The  fund  made  one  exception,  how- 
ever, and  that  was  in  the  matter  of  its 
minimum  premiums.  These,  on  a  large 
number  of  risks,  were  placed  at  about 
half  the  rate  charged  by  the  bureau  com- 
panies, the  lowest  minimum  premium  of 
the  fund  being  $5.  The  merit-rating 
schedule  of  the  bureau  was  also  adopted, 
making  it  possible  to  give  certain  em- 
ployers reduced  rates  provided  they  in- 
stalled various  safety  devices. 

Inasmuch  as  the  fund  is  legally  em- 
powered to  write  compensation  insurance 
only  at  cost,  provision  is  made  in  its 
policy  for  the  return  of  any  excess 
to  its  policy-holders.  The  fund  thus 
becomes  in  reality  a  mutual  company 
conducted  by  the  state  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employers  insuring  with  it. 

The  business  of  the  fund  is  conducted 
altogether  upon  practically  a  cash  basis. 
Premiums  have  to  be  paid  before  the 
expiration  of  ten  days  or  the  policy  is 
canceled.  The  fund,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  requirement,  has  no  costs  of  col- 


lection and  thus  saves  many  thousands 
of  dollars  for  its  policy-holders.  In 
many  other  ways,  it  has  been  success- 
ful in  eliminating  much  waste  and  cost. 

In  spite  of  a  most  strenuous  com- 
petition of  twenty-five  corporate  com- 
panies and  several  inter-insurance  car- 
riers, the  business  written  by  the  fund 
exceeded  all  expectations.  During  its 
first  year  it  collected  $547,159.41  pre- 
miums (less  return  premiums)  and  reg- 
istered 6,196  applications  for  compensa- 
tion insurance.  During  that  year  3,590 
accidents  were  reported,  and  upon  these 
the  fund  paid  ^,272.09  for  medical 
attention,  and  $47,675.84  for  compensa- 
tion benefits.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
claims  will  entail  an  added  expenditure 
of  $54,711.70  for  medical  attention  and 
$149,661.36  for  compensation  benefits, 
an  estimated  expenditure  in  connection 
with  its  accident  claims,  of  $298,320.99. 
Its  total  organization  and  operating  ex- 
penses have  been  $60,692.29,  or  11  per 
cent  of  the  premiums  written.  The 
funds  appropriated  for  its  use  by  the 
legislature   have   not   been    touched. 

The  mere  establishment  of  the  fund 
caused  compensation  rates  for  the  year 
1914  to  be  reduced  about  25  per  cent. 
Its  experience  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  rates  fixed  for  California 
by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Ser- 
vice Bureau  have  been  too  high.  The 
fund  is  now  paying  a  dividend  or  rebate 
of  15  per  cent  to  its  policy-holders  of 
the  past  year.  This  dividend  would  be 
more  than  twice  that  amount  were  it 
not  for  the  existence  of  a  state  law 
which  requires  that  72  per  cent  of  the 
earned  premiums  less  losses  and  loss 
expenses  paid,  must  be  set  aside  as  a 


reserve  by  the  insurance  carrier.  Th? 
success  of  the  fund  has  caused  the  bu- 
reau to  make  another  reduction  of  ^ 
per  cent  in  the  compensation  rates  for 
California  for  1915. 

To  secure  1915  business,  one  of  tb 
stock  companies  has  announced  a  fla: 
reduction  of  30  per  cent  in  rates.  Othtn 
are  carrying  risks  for  a  month  or  mo-c 
free  of  charge;  still  others  are  juggli?: 
rates  and  applying  the  merit-rati« 
schedule  in  a  most  questionable  mannr 
Several  companies  have  already  with 
drawn  from  the  field.  The  fund,  how 
ever,  even  with  a  greatly  increased  of- 
fice force,  has  been  unable  to  keep  u|' 
with  the  business  which  has  come  to  n 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 

State  monopoly  of  compensation  ia 
surance  is  feared  by  many  of  the  stock 
companies,  but  if  this  should  eventual!) 
result,  it  would  be  only  because  tlw 
state  has  proved  itself  the  most  efficient 
agency  to  carry  the  compensation  risks 
of  the  employers  in  California.  Tk 
Industrial  Accident  Commission  ha* 
^one  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  4 
state  monopoly  except  as  made  po^ 
sible  through  the  quality  of  service  ren- 
dered. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  cn^•i- 
able  record  made  thus  far  by  the  fuod 
and  its  administrators  can  and  will  coo- 
tinue  only  so  long  as  its  business  > 
conducted  upon  the  same  high  level  of 
efficiency  observed  up  to  the  presem 
time,  without  regard  to  political  or  odir 
influences.  The  task  of  conductiii|r  i 
state  insurance  company  is  even  more 
difficult  than  that  of  managing  a  private 
company;  and  even  greater  care  nrcs 
always  be  exercised  in  the  selection  n' 
its  officials. 
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WAR 

Morris  Eosenfeld 

WO  eagles  on  a  mountain  peak 
Wrestle  desperately  and  shriek; 
And  their  bloody  feathers  from  on  high 
Through  space  and  emptiness  they  fly. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  and  the  night 
They  shudder  and  they  watch  the  fight. 

'*You  feathery  wretches,  tell  me,  do: 
Is  there  above  no  place  for  you — 
That  your  red  blood  in  vain  must  drop 
To  earth  from  yonder  mountain-top! 
Does  envy  drive  you,  or  does  hate, 
Each  other  to  annihilate?'' 

** Neither  env\^  nor  hate,"  one  said, 
*  *  But  I  am  very  much  afraid 
He  might  yet  soar  higher  than  I 
And  be  the  master  of  the  sky. 
I  want  a  limit  to  his  flight, 
That  is  tho  reason  of  the  fight." 


INDUSTRY 


f— \URTHER  LIGHT  ON  PULLMAN  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 
'       PRACTICE— By  GRAHAM  R.  TAYLOR 


i" 


Robert  T.  Lincoln's  testimony 
:ancerning  what  the  Pullman  Company 
has  done  for  its  porters  and  its  stock- 
tiolders;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad — its 
relations  with  employes,  attitude  toward 
■good"  and  "bad"  unions,  and  alleged 
domination  of  "company  towns";  and 
:he  actions  of  the  state  constabulary  of 
Pennsylvania  in  labor  troubles  occupied 
he  attention  of  the  Federal  Commission 
>n  Industrial  Relations  during  the  first 
ffeek  of  its  public  hearings  in  Washing- 
on.  May  4-8. 

The  son  of  the  President  who  signed 
he  Emancipation  Proclamation  dis- 
:nssecl  the  work  of  Negroes  as  Pullman 
:ar  porters  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  one  large  element  which  has  done 
nore  to  uplift  them  is  the  service  in 
he  Pullman  Company,"  outside  of  "what 
ou  might  call  the  learned  professions 
hey  get  into,  such  as  the  clerical  pro- 
ession,  teaching  and  to  some  extent  the 
egal    profession." 

Mr.  Lincoln  felt  that  the  morals  of 
he  porters  were  in  no  wise  affected  by 
he  fact  that  they  had  to  accept  gratui- 
ies  from  strangers  to  supplement  their 
(age  of  $27.50  a  month.  When  asked 
'tiat  chance  there  was  for  a  car  porter 
>  be  promoted  he  could  think  of  noth- 
3g  except  a  few  opportunities  to  be- 
ome  porters  in  the  offices  of  district 
uperintendents. 
pmion  as  to  whether 
ot  he  classed  as  a  "blind  ,  , 
e  quickly  said  "Yes".  He  frankly  ac- 
Qowtedged,  however,  that  the  method 
i  porters'  pay  "annoyed"  him  consider- 
Uy  and  said  that  this  as  well  as  a 
Luch  needed  raise  in  wages  for  Pull- 
lan  car  conductors  would  probably  soon 
c  considered  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Estimating  that  it  would  cost  the  Pull- 
lan  Company  more  than  $2,000,000  a 
car  to  raise  the  wages  of  its  porters 
'om  the  present  figure  to  $60  a  month, 
ommissioner  Garretson  inquired  if  the 
ockholders  were  not  the  real  tip- 
kers.     Mr.  Lincohi  admitted  that  "as 

mathematical  proposition,"  it  seemed 
■  be  so. 

What  the  Pullman  Company  has  done 
ir  its  stockholders  was  also  well  ex- 
^essed  as  a  mathematical  proposition, 
ccording  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  testimony  as 
tairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
le  company,  the  stockholders  have  not 
ily  received  8  per  cent  on  the  stock, 
■-gularly,  but  also  the  famous  "melons" 
f  stock  distribution.  The  stock  out- 
andine  in  1898  was  $36,000,000  at  par. 
lockholders  were  given  $18,000,000 
ortb  of  additional  stock  in  1898,  $26.- 
10.000  in  1906,  and  $20,000,000  in  1910. 
n  all  this  stock,  as  well,  8  per  cent  divi- 
nds  have  regularly  been  paid ;  also  on 
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the  $20,000,000  of  stock  issued  in  1899 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Wagner  prop- 
erties and  assets. 

Industrial  unrest  and  measures  for  re- 
ducing it  seemed  not  to  have  received 
much  attention  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony.  The  fixing  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  hy 
boards  of  directors  without  the  em- 
And  pressed  for  his  pigyes  having  anything  to  say— this  he 
:ther  the  work  should  [lad  never  heard  given  as  a  cause  of  in- 
'lleyjoo'  dustrial  unrest.  And  he  hastened  to  add 
"I've  never  studied  these  matters."  In 
connection  with  the  Pullman  Company 
he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
"spotters"  and  discharge  of  men  who 
tried  to  organize  the  employes.  He 
would  have  no  objection  to  such  a  man 
"if  he  did  it  in  a  decent  way." 

Commissioner  Weinstock  brought  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  attention  the  various  State 
laws  for  workmen's  compensation,  say- 
ing that  some  of  them  had  helped  to 
minimize  industrial  unrest  because  they 
were  an  advantage  to  employers,  em- 
ployes and  the  public.  Although  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  he  was  not  familiar  with 
such  laws,  Mr.  Weinstock  asked  his 
judgment  about  a  federal  workmen's 
compensation  law  applying  to  workers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

"That  is  a  subject,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"I  have  not  considered.  I  should  start 
out  feeling  in  a  very  friendly  way  to- 
ward it,  but  I  do  not  know  what  are  the 
arguments  for  or  against  it.  I  have 
never  studied  or  considered  it." 

The  attack  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  made  by  H.  B.  Perham,  presi- 
dent of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers, W.  H.  Pierce,  leader  of  a  strike 
of  shopmen,  and  other  labor  representa- 
tives.    Mr,  Perham  contended  that  the 


company  denies  the  right  of  organization 
to  all  employes  except  those  directly  en- 
gaged in  transportation;  discharges  men 
for  joining  unions;  fosters  sham  labor 
organizations;  pays  low  wages;  refuses 
to  jnediate  or  arbitrate  difficulties  with 
telegraphers;  compels  employes  to  con- 
tribute to  and  support  a  Voluntary  Re- 
lief Association  organized  "to  intimi- 
date and  defraud  employes";  maintains 
a  "bulldozing"  police  force  and  "Russian- 
ized secret  service,"  and  wrongfully 
seeks  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  its  employes  live. 

In  support  of  these  charges  Mr.  Per- 
ham declared  that  although  the  railroad 
enters  into  agreement  with  the  four 
railroad  brotherhoods-conductors,  loco- 
motive engineers,  firemen  and  engine- 
men,  and  trainmen — it  has  refused  to 
deal  in  any  way  with  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Telegraphers  or  with  its  shopmen. 
He  said  mat  many  men  including  mem- 
bers of  the  telegraphers'  committee  had 
been  discharged  for  belonging  to  the  or- 
ganization, other  reasons  being  given  for 
the  action,  although  foremen  admitted 
that  union  membership  was  the  real 
cause,  and  that  the  company  refused  to 
mediate  under  the  Erdman  act.  At  the 
same  time,  he  contended,  it  fostered  a 
"sham"  organization — the  Order  of  Rail- 
road Telegraphers,  Dcspatchers,  Agents 
and  Signalmen. 

The  Voluntary  Relief  Association  has 
been  used,  according  to  Mr.  Perham,  to 
make  men  afraid  to  leave  the  company's 
employ,    since   by   so   doing   they    relin- 

Juished  all  claim  to  benefits,  although 
ley  may  have  paid  into  the  fund  for 
years.  And  he  declared  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  organization  acceptance  of 
relief  from  the  fund  meant  the  waiving 
of  all  right  to  bring  suits  for  damages. 
The  charges  of  oppression  by  the 
company's  police  were  made  not  only  by 
Mr.  Perham  but  also  by  W.  H.  Pierce, 
an  organizer  for  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engincmen. 
who  found  such  unrest  among  the  shop- 
men at  Altoona  that  in  1913  he  helped 
organize  a  new  union — the  Brotherhood 
of  Federated  Railway  Employes.  He 
said  that  everywhere  he  went  he  was 
followed  by  "spies"  and  "bulls,"  as  he 
termed  the  company's  police  officers. 
He  testified  concerning  their  brutality 
and  instanced  an  unwarranted  assault 
upon  a  labor  organizer  named  Gallagher 
in  Altoona  by  a  constable  who  was  also 
an  employe  of  the  railroad  company. 
This  man  never  was  brought  to  justice. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  halls 
in  which  to  hold  union  meetings,  the 
railroad  company  having  leased  them  or 
made  the  owners  fearful  that  their  busi- 
ness would  be  injured  if  ihey  let  the 
organizers  use  them.  And  when  meet- 
ings were  held,  railroad  detectives  sta- 
tioned themselves  at  the  door  to  see  who 
attended.      These    men    were    then    di';- 
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criminated  against  in  employment. 

Samuel  Hoyer,  who  served  as  mayor 
of  Altoona  during  the  strike  of  1911  also 
testified  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
railroad  police  and  the  company  domi- 
nation of  the  town.  He  declared  that 
a  representative  of  the  company  came 
to  him  in  the  interest  of  the  assailant 
of  Gallagher,  saying  that  the  judge  and 
district  attorney  had  been  "nxed"  and 
that  he,  the  mayor,  was  the  only  stumbl- 
ing block  to  the  return  of  the  fugitive. 
This  conversation  was  later  absolutely 
denied  by  the  railroad  representative. 
The  mayor  isaid  that  he  had  always  got- 
ten along  harmoniously  with  the  rail- 
road officials  except  in  the  case  of  the 
strike.  The  latter  was  peaceable  and  he 
was  entirely  able  to  preserve  order  with 
his  regular  police  force,  and  he  resented 
the  insistence  of  the  railroad  superin- 
tendent, S.  W.  Creighton,  that  labor  or- 
ganizers be  arrested  and  strikers' 
parades  be  stopped.  Such  high-handed 
methods,  he  felt,  would  lead  to  violence. 
He  also  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
superintendent,  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
should  take  men  back  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  he  had  designated  for 
their  return  if  they  wanted  to  have  their 
old  jobs. 

Evidence  concerning  discharge  for 
union  activity  was  g^ven  by  Jacob  Bom, 
now  postmaster  at  Wilmerding,  who 
was  formerly  a  machinist  in  the  employ 
of  the  railroad.  He  said  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  grievance  committee  to  ask  that 
married  men  and  those  long  in  the  serv- 
ice be  given  preference  for  work  and  to 
protest  against  favoritism  of  clerks  in 
assigning  work.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union  only  two  weeks,  he 
said,  when  he  was  discharged.  To  make 
clear  that  this  was  not  because  of  poor 
work  he  said  that  on  a  previous  occasion 
when  he  quit  the  foreman  asked  him  to 
return. 

As  to  company  domination  of  com- 
munity affairs,  additional  testimony  was 
given  by  Herbert  Grim,  city  editor  of 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot  at  a  time  when 
a  strike  threatened.  He  said  that  the 
company  officials  called  together  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
city,  with  several  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  impression  he  re- 
ceived from  the  talk  of  the  officials  being 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  used 
as  a  club  to  force  the  newspapers  into 
line  under  threat  of  losing  advertising. 

Several  Pennsylvania  Railroad  offi- 
cials appeared  to  refute  the  various 
charges  which  had  been  made  and  ex- 
plain the  relations  of  the  company  to  its 
employes.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operation,  said 
that  service  to  the  public — the  running 
of  trains — is  paramount  and  determines 
the  company's  attitude  toward  labor  or- 
ganization. The  four  brotherhoods  can 
control  their  men  and  keep  their  obli- 
gations to  the  company  and  the  public  and 
are  therefore  not  antagonized.  But  any 
organization  which  stands  for  the  closed 
shop  or  might  go  out  on  sympathetic 
strike  must  be  opposed.  On  this  ground 
he  said  the  company  refused  to  deal  with 
the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers — 
and  he  intimated  broadly  that  a  similar 
attitude  is  taken  toward  any  unions 
.iffiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
<»t  Labor. 


There  was  vigorous  denial  both  by 
the  company  and  the  president  of  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  De- 
spatchers,  Agents  and  Signalmen  that 
the  latter  organization  was  in  any  way 
fostered  by  the  company.  It  comes 
within  the  classification  of  "good" 
unions,  and  therefore  the  company  has 
dealings  with  it.  The  president  of  the 
body  testified  that  it  broke  awav  from 
the  Order  of  Railway  Telegrapners  in 
1907  because  of  a  split  in  policy.  He 
said  that  he  knew  of  no  one  in  either 
organization  having  been  discharged  be- 
cause of  union  membership. 

Mr.  Atterbury  declared  that  the  com- 
pany made  no  discriminatiom  against 
any  man  because  of  his  membership  in 
any  union,  and  said  that  the  members  of 
the  telegraphers'  committee  were  dis- 
charged for  cause— one  case  of  sleep- 
ing on  duty  and  three  of  insubordina- 
tion in  failure  to  report  for  duty  prompt- 
ly after  the  expiration  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Mediation  and  conciliation  were  fav- 
ored by  Mr.  Atterbury.  He  said  that 
the  Erdman  and  Newlands  acts  in  this 
direction  were  great  steps  forward,  but 
he  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  impartial  members  on  arbitration 
boards  than  one-third. 

Although  he  declared  that  relations 
between  employers  and  employes  are 
much  better  now  than  ever  before,  he 
testified  that  each  side  has  its  "spy  sys- 
tem." On  the  company's  side  this  in- 
volves getting  information  through  loyal 
workers  in  all  ranks  of  employment  as 
well  as  through  the  organized  police 
system.  Such  securing  of  information 
and  the  close  following  of  labor  or- 
ganizers by  company  police  he  justified 
on  the  ground  that  "we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  anything  the  other  fellow  is 
getting  ready  for." 

He  pointed  out,  however,  as  did  also 
the  company's  superintendent  of  police, 
that  most  of  the  work  of  the  police  does 
not  concern  labor  matters  so  much  as 
ordinary  care  of  property,  handling  the 
problem  of  trespassers,  etc.  He  felt  it 
would  be  much  better  if  the  state  did  all 
the  policing  necessary,  but  said  that  the 
state's  failure  in  this  regard  necessitated 
the  maintenance  of  a  company  force. 

E.  B.  Hunt,  Superintendent  of  the 
company's  relief  department,  testified 
that  92  per  cent  of  the  employes  are 
members  of  the  Voluntary  Relief  Asso- 
ciation and  admitted  that  if  an  employe 
leaves  the  company  his  equity  in  relief 
funds  ceases,  no  matter  how  many  years 
he  has  been  contributing.  On  January 
1,  1915,  he  said,  the  rule  was  abolished, 
under  which  acceptance  of  relief  con- 
stituted a  release  for  the  company  from 
any  further  liability.  Final  power  as  to 
any  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  relief 
association  rests,  he  testified,  entirely 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  rail- 
road. 

The  company  side  of  the  Altoona  situ- 
ation was  covered  by  S.  W.  Creighton, 
general  superintendent  of  the  railroad 
east  of  that  city.  He  expressed  regret 
that,  although  his  relations  with  Mayor 
Hoyer  had  been  harmonious,  he  felt 
compelled  to  disagree  with  him  during 
the  strike  in  1911  when  A.  F.  of  L.  or- 
ganizers tried  to  unionize  the  shops  at 


Altoona.  He  declared  that  additional 
police  were  necessary  to  protect  the 
seven  miles  exposed  "front"  of  the 
shops,  and  that  he  secured  50  deputies 
through  the  sheriff  when  the  mayor  r^ 
fused  to  increase  the  city^s  protection. 
In  urging  the  mayor  to  arrest  organizers 
and  stop  parades,  he  said  he  was  tryi^ 
to  avoid  a  situation  such  as  that  in  1^ 
in  Pittsburgh,  where  "a  small  incident 
started  a  whirlwind." 

Mr.  Creighton  said  that  he  feh  he  was 
acting  properly  in  seeking  any  influence 
to  prevent  trouble  and  that  this  was  bis 
motive  in  taking  into  counsel  the  busi- 
ness men,  clergjrmen,  and  newspapers 
of  the  community — for  which  he  wa? 
accused  of  trying  to  dominate  commune 
ity  affairs.  Asked  by  Commissionci 
Garretson  if  he  had  invited  to  thes< 
conferences  representatives  of  wage 
earners  not  involved  m  the  strike,  h< 
said  that  he  hadn't  thou^t  of  that  bq 
that  "the  extension  of  the  conference 
to  include  them  would  have  been  a  gooj 
thing  if  I  had  thought  of  it"  He  d(j 
clared  his  great  interest  in  the  welfa^ 
of  workers  and  mentioned  in  this  coii 
nection  his  activity  as  chairman  of  th 
state  organization  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  i 
Such  welfare  work  is  in  no  degr^ 
prompted,  he  said  by  a  desire  to  oi!8< 
efforts  to  organize  workingmen. 

A  new  and  narrow  definition  of 
sympathetic  strike  was  given  by 
Creighton  when  expressing  his  dread 
that  weapon  and  the  closed  shop. 
1911  strike  of  the  shopmen  in  Alt 
was  in  connection  with  the  strike  of 
shopmen  on  the  Western  Pennsylva 
division  of  the  railroad.  The  men 
both  places  were  engaged  in  the  sai 
sort  of  work  for  the  same  employer,  j 
he  classed  the  Altoona  strike  as  beii 
"sympathetic". 

This  led  one  commissioner  to  a 
whether  he  would  consider  it  to  be 
sympathetic  strike  if  the  machinists 
Philadelphia  shops,  who  had  no  co| 
plaint  against  the  company,  refused 
repair  locomotives  brought  to  Philadj 
phia  from  the  company's  Pittsbur 
shops  where  machinists  were  on  strj 
against  a  reduction  of  wages. 
Creighton  responded  in  the  affirma 
But  it  was  apparent  that  this  impre 
all  the  labor  men  present  at  the  hel 
ing  as  so  narrow  as  to  place  practic^ 
every  labor  organization  in  the  class 
"bad"  unions. 

Some  of  the  railroad  organiiatij 
agree  not  to  call  sympathetic  strii 
but  such  a  strike  as  that  suggested 
the  question  is  not  considered  by  th 
as  "sympathetic."  To  forfeit  the  r^ 
to  call  it  would  mean  that  they  w<| 
be  shorn  of  powers  they  feel  to  be 
sential. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  chs 
ed  by  W.  H.  Pierce  with  comipf 
labor  leaders.  He  testified  that  a  ul 
official  had  been  paid  $300  by  the 
road  for  using  his  influence  to  diss 
the  members  of  his  organization  i 
striking.  This  elicited  a  most  illutnt 
ing  statement  from  S.  C.  Long,  gen 
manager  of  the  railroad  company, 
statement  told  how,  when  the  shop 
struck  in  Pittsburgh  in  1911, 
"the  company  was  fearful  lest  sow 
the  members  of  the  transports 
brotherhoods    might   join    the   stril 
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Accordingly,  the  general  chairman  of 
each  of  the  four  brotherhoods,  A.  L 
Kaufman,  general  chairman.  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen;  William  Park,  general 
chairman,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers;  J.  B.  Hendricks,  general 
chairman.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
and  £.  V.  Kapp,  general  chairman. 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
were  requested  by  the  general  manager 
to  go  to  Pittsburgh  and  see  that  the 
members  of  their  Brotherhoods  lived  up 
to  agreements  with  the  company  and 
remain  at  work,  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  men  should  not  be 
asked  to  do  any  work  other  than  that 
which  they  always  had  performed  in  the 
positions  they  held. 

**Thesc  men  did  this,  and  their  efforts 
were  successful  in  preventing  any  of  the 
members  of  their  organizations  from 
leaving  the  service  of  the  railroad  com- 
>any.  After  the  strike  was  over  as  each 
>f  these  general  chairmen  had  occasion 
o  come  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
vho  was  chairman  of  the  Labor  Board. 


in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
general  chairman,  he  thanked  them  for 
the  very  efficient  service  they  had  ren- 
dered the  company  and  the  organiza- 
tions, and  told  them  the  company  de- 
sired to  show  some  appreciation  of  their 
work,  and  accordingly  they  were  each 
given  $300  which  they  were  told  could 
be  used  toward  defraying  their  ex- 
penses, or  any  other  purpose  they  might 
choose." 

The  statement  declared  that  nothing 
was  asked  of  the  men  in  return  and 
that  what  was  done  was  in  keeping  with 
the  custom  of  the  company  in  reward- 
ing employes  for  "meritorious  services" 
performed  "under  most  trying  condi- 
tions." 

An  additional  letter  stated  that  in  the 
case  of  William  Park  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  $200  in- 
stead of  $300  had  been  paid;  but  that 
William  Park  had  returned  die  money 
saying  that  his  organization  had  paid 
his  expenses.  The  letter  further  stated 
that  after  the  1911  strike  511  employes 
received     special     payments     and     259 


others  were  given  letters  of  commenda- 
tion. 

The  Pennsylvania  state  police,  or 
"constabulary"  as  they  have  generally 
been  termed,  were  considered  during  one 
day's  hearing.  "American  Cossacks", 
they  were  called  by  James  H.  Maurer, 
of  the  state  federation  of  labor,  who 
vigorously  criticised  them  as  subservient 
to  employers  whenever  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  strike  duty.  He  went  into 
detail  concerning  their  conduct  in  a 
number  of  instances.  Their  handling  of 
the  strike  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany plant  in  1910  was  particularly  de- 
nounced by  David  Williams,  a  former 
steel  worker  and  now  editor  of  the 
Allentown  Labor  Herald. 

In  reply,  the  officials  of  the  constab- 
ulary denied  specific  charges,,  declared 
that  impartiality,  marked  the  work  of 
the  bod^  in  strike  situations,  justified  the 
quartenng  pf  the  men  and  horses  on 
the  premises  of  the  employers  because 
accommodations  elsewhere  could  not  in 
some  instances  be  found,  and  explained 
the  way  in  which  the  force  is  recruited 
and  managed. 


To  THE  Editor:  The  sympathetic  in- 
terest displayed  by  The  Survey  in  our 
abors  as  a  committee,  encourages  us 
o  ask  permission  of  its  editor  to  sub- 
nit  to  his  readers  this  statement  rela- 
ive  to  our  recent  report  to  the  Social 
insurance  Department  of  The  National 
-ivic  Federation  on  the  preliminary 
Foreign  inquiry  into  that  subject. 

This  department  has  outlined  work 
o  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
t)vering  both  foreign  and  domestic 
ields.  From  time  to  time,  other  pre- 
iininary  reports  will  doubtless  be  made 
o  it  by  committees,  after  which  the  de- 
partment will  report  to  The  National 
rivic   Federation. 

Comment  on  the  first  preliminary  re- 
port during  the  four  months  which  have 
lapsed  since  its  publication  has  in  gen- 
ral  been  in  agreement  with  the  opinion, 
riven  in  The  Survey  of  March  27 
■page  696),  that  "it  is  impossible  to 
ieny  the  truth  of  the  essential  facts  or 
if  some  conclusions  of  the  committee." 
Our  rejoinder  to  the  criticism  in  that 
rnmber  of  your  paper  upon  certain 
»a^$ages  in  our  report  is  as  follows: 

I.  Responsibility  as  to  interpretation 
f  the  words  "incapable  of  work"  placed 
n  the  New  Statesman  instead  of  being 
fiouldered  by  ourselves. 
The  special  report  on  the  operations 
f  the  sickness  insurance  act  of  Great 
ritain  printed  as  a  supplement  to  the. 
Iibian  Society's  weekly  periodical,  the 
Statesman  of  March  14,  1914,  is 
ized  among  all  interested  as  a 
rnent  of  first  importance  in  connec- 
with  the  subject.  If  printed  in 
k  form,  that  report  would  make  a 
ly  sized  volume.  It  attracted  gen- 
attention  in  Great  Britain,  months 
g  spent  in  its  preparation  by  a  corn- 
tee,  with  the  prominent  Fabian  So- 
ist.  Sidney  Webb,  at  its  head.  Noth- 
is  ventured  in  saying  that  access  to 
report  is  to  be  had  wherever  social 
rancc  is  studied  seriously.  We  have 
rred  to  it  frequently  in  the  report 
Our  authority  for  various  proposi- 
^is.     This  method  of  citing  reference 
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works  was  followed  throughout  our  re- 
port for  the  aid  of  readers  desirous  of 
pursuing  inquiry  on  special  points  to  a 
source  of  more  particular  m formation 
than  our  space  and  time  afforded. 

2.  A  similar  criticism. 

After  describing,  as  it  seemed  to  us, 
sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  the  gen- 
eral reader,  the  conditions  of  competi- 
tion between  certain  classes  of  approved 
societies  and  presenting  our  tentative 
conclusions,  we  gave  to  the  inquirer  di- 
rections (page  27)  for  finding  in  the 
Neiij  Statesman  a  full  statement  of  the 
case  against  those  conclusions.  We  re- 
spectfully submit  that  this  is  not  "dodg- 
ing'' the  issue. 

3.  Serious  omission  of  any  reference 
to  a  ''unique  feature"  of  the  act. 

We  are  accused  of  omitting  all  refer- 
ence to  the  very  broad  powers  given  to 
the  insurance  commissioners  in  Sections 


65  and  78  to  modify  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  in  its  initial  stage  of  opera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  comment  un- 
favorably on  that  very  feature  (page 
45),  referring  to  **the  extraordinary 
powers  of  administration  and  even  of 
legislation  assumed  by  the  commission- 
ers" under  sanction  of  section  78,  and 
naming  that  very  section. 

4.  Our  ''attack  on  compulsory  insur- 
ance." 

The  objections  to  compulsory  insur- 
ance mentioned  in  the  report  which  seem 
to  our  critic  to  constitute  an  "attack" 
upon  it  are  so  only  in  the  sense  of  re- 
cording obvious  and  undeniable  impor- 
tant facts  bearing  directly  on  both  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  system. 

5.  Overemphasis  on  the  limitations  of 
the  insurance. 

To  start  with,  we  point  out  the  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  working 
class  people  covered  by  the  insurance. 
For  this  we  are  accused  of  prejudice. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
insurance  systems  are  often  loosely  rep- 
resented in  America  as  remedies  for  all 
destitution  from  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  of  primary  importance  to 
have  it  understood  at  the  outset  how 
much  of  the  entire  working  population 
the  remedy  necessarily  fails  to  cover. 

6.  Details  of  costs  not  fairly  pre- 
sented. 

We  are  criticized  for  quoting  (page 
5)  an  employer's  complaint  about  the 
cost  of  the  act,  without  presenting  in' 
immediate  connection  the  relevant  de- 
tails. That  would  have  been  uselessly 
redundant,  since  the  details  of  the  cost 
of  the  sickness  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance respectively  are  fully  presented  as 
an  essential  feature  of  the  report.  The 
instance  irritating  our  critic  is  plainly 
but  an  illustration  of  extreme  cases. 

7.  The  question  of  loss  of  right  to  in- 
sure in  a  self -controlled  friendly  society. 

Our  criticism  is  not  answered  by  say- 
ing that  the  workman  has  still  the  right 
to  carry  additional  insurance  in  the  "pri- 
vate side"  of  a  friendlv  society.  As  the 
critic  points  out,  the     private  sides"  of 
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the  friendly  societies  have  been  seriously 
weakened  by  the  act.  And  the  work- 
man's liberty  to  insure  as  he  wants  is 
lost,  if  in  order  to  procure  such  insur- 
ance he  must  carry  double  insurance. 

8.  Refunds  which  mitigate  the  flat- 
rate  contribution. 

This  criticism  points  out  an  omission, 
not  of  the  first  importance,  but  which, 
however,  we  regret.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  provisions  for  refunds  in  Sec- 
tions 94  and  95  completely  answer  the 
criticism,  which  we  presented  without 
comment,  merely  as  among  those  heard 
in  Enp^land,  that  the  rate  for  unemploy- 
ment msurance  is  flat,  regardless  of  dif- 
ferences in  risks,  so  far  as  the  workmen 
are  concerned.  The  point  we  overlook- 
ed is  that  the  workman  who  does  not 
draw  benefits  equal  to  his  personal  con- 
tributions shall  be  entitled  to  the  differ- 
ence with  compound  interest  at  2J4  per 
cent,  if  and  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
60  years — and  how  many  reach  that  age  ? 

9.  Neglect  to  mention  the  amending 
act  of  August,  1914. 

As  those  who  were  in  England  in 
August  last  will  realize,  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  committee  came  to  a  sud- 
den and  complete  stop  in  the  first  week 
of  that  month;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  ordered  from  various  book 
agents  everything  relating  to  the  insur- 
ance published  or  to  be  published,  the 
amending  act  of  Aueust,  1914,  was  not 
received  in  time.  We  would  be  oblieed 
to  any  one  offering  citations  trom  that 
act  which  should  have  caused  us  to 
modify  our  report  in  any  way. 

10.  The  conmiittee's  alleged  incorrect 
interpretation  of  section  87,  page  70, 
^'disqualification  for  unemployment  bene- 
fit." 

We  hold  that  our  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect. Its  illustration  is  not  good,  but 
the  point  is  clearly  enough  brought  out 
to  be  understood  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  organization  of  industry. 

11.  Inclusion  of  all  friendly  societies 
as  sick  benefit  societies. 

There  is  much  confusion  on  this  point 
in  England.  On  pages  13  and  56  we 
give  the  number  of  persons  officially 
estimated  to  have  had  adequate  sickness 
insurance  before  the  act,  at  6,000,000. 
On  page  56  we  give  the  unofficial  esti- 
mate of  a  hostile  critic  of  the  act  that 
previous  thereto  14,000,000  persons  were 
protected  against  the  result  of  sickness 
hy  insurance  in  friendly  societies.  The 
total  membership  of  the  friendly  socie- 
ties, etc.,  before  the  act  is  given  on  page 
23  at  about  16,000,000.  If  we  are  in 
error  in  believing  that  there  was  some 
sickness  insurance  in  the  collecting 
friendly  societies  whose  membership  is 
included  in  that  16.000.000,  we  shall  be 
obliged  for  the  correction ;  but  we  plead 
that  our  error,  if  it  be  an  error,  was 
shared  by  English  informants  (pages 
13,  56)  who,  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe,   were   fair  authority. 

12.  New  problems  of  unemployment 
insurance  unnoticed  in  report. 

Our  report  states  (page  67)  : 
'The  operative  details  of  this  law  give 
rise  in  themselves  to  little,  if  any,  addi- 
tional criticism,  complaint  or  discussion* 
beyond  what  the  health  insurance  ex- 
cites." Overlooking  the  words  "in  them- 
selves," and  admitting  them  from  a  quo- 
tation of  the  passage  in  our  report,  our 


critic  proceeds  to  infer  therefrom  that 
the  remainder  of  the  report  omits  all 
mention  of  a  "new  set  of  problems"  that 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  tmemploy- 
ment  act.  But,  further  on,  we  give  a 
dozen  pages  to  consideration  of  the 
principal  developments  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  to  various  phases  of  its 
social  effects,  and  to  many  incidental  dif- 
ficulties and  problems  now  exciting  dis- 
cussion on  the  part  of  the  public. 

13.  Neglect  of  the  overlapping  of  old- 
age  pensions  and  poor  relief  and  of  the 
division  of  authority  relating  to  pension 
administration. 

These  points  are  disposed  of  by  the 
succinct  statement  in  our  report  (page 
87)  that  we  purposely  refrained  from 
discussing  questions  of  poor  relief,  as 
being  beyond  the  province  of  social  in- 
surance. 

This  completes  our  reply  to  specific 
criticisms.  In  general,  it  may  be  seen, 
they  relate  to  minor  questions  of  detail, 
not  affecting  the  merits  of  the  problem 
as  a  whole,  and  merely  form  the  basis 
for  endeavors  to  cast  opprobrium  on  the 
report  and  especially  on  its  assumed 
"writer." 

The  preparation  of  our  report  was  not 
left  to  a  single  writer.  Each  of  the  three 
members  of  the  committee  brought  to 
its  composition  a  part  embodying  his  in- 
dividual conclusions  on  the  subject,  as 
well  as  the  results  of  investigations  made 
by  himself  or  a  trusted  representative. 
A  fourth  person,  fresh  from  the  field  of 
inquiry  abroad  and  having  the  advan- 
tage of  continuous  observation  for  years 
of  the  question  of  social  insurance,  care- 
fully revised  the  chapters  as  finished*, 
and  passed  upon  the  essential  matters  of 
fact  therein  recorded.  An  editor,  who 
has  prepared  scores  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets for  the  press,  was  responsible  for  its 
formal  dress  and  topical  arrangement 

In  pursuing  our  inquiries  in  England, 
the  three  members  of  the  committee  had 
unsual  advantages  arising  from  previous 
acquaintance  with  or  introductions  to 
persons  directly  interested  in  social  in- 
surance— employers,  labor  union  officials, 
and  administrators  of  the  act.  Many 
interviews  with  them  yielded  results  not 
to  be  obtained  through  printed  matter. 
No  profession  of  thoroughness  was  made 
for  the  report;  on  the  contrary,  the 
committee  emphasized  in  the  text  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  a  com- 
plete commentary  or  a  final  estimate, 
but  merely  a  compilation  of  such  notes 
as  had  been  made  in  an  investigation 
that  was  prematurely  terminated  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

Unavoidably,  minor  inaccuracies  pos- 
sibly have  crept  into  the  report,  and  par- 
ticulars and  references  have  been  omit- 
ted that  might  be  of  value  to  the  more 
interested.  However,  we  have  not  yet 
seen  suggested  any  corrections  of  its 
material  statements  or  conclusions  that 
in  our  judgment  call  for  any  revision, 
although  the  radical  group  of  compul- 
sory social  insurance  propagandists  in 
this  country  have  had  ample  time  to  have 
the  report  winnowed  to  the  last  point 
by  their  English  partisans. 

Of  mature  years  and  long  accustomed 
to  deal  with  affairs  affecting  large  num- 
bers of  our  fellow  citizens,  we  have 
taken  the  responsibilities  of  this  inves- 
tigation seriously.    From  study  and  ex- 


perience we  may  have  formed  opinions 
but  we  are  disposed  to  seek  for  the  trutk 
regardless  of  those  opinions  and  in  what 
soever  quarter  it  may  be  found  \st 
resent  the  imputations  that  we  han 
made  our  investigation  in  a  spirit  ot 
prejudice  or  hostility,  and  that  m  or 
report  we  have  indtdged  in  "systcmatK 
evasions"  and  "dodged  issues."  ; 

The  attack  on  us  obtains  whatevtr 
force  it  has  through  Thb  Survey's  edi- 
torial recognition  of  it  in  the  "Gis* 
column,  which  announces  that  a  reviewer 
has  found  the  report  "chaotic,  cvasirt. 
prejudiced,  incomplete,  inaccurate,  and 
careless."  In  turn,  summing  up  this  ^^ 
ply,  the  reader  may  be  Justified  in  nnu- 
tering  for  himself  a  string  of  adjective* 
properly   describing  the  criticism. 

J.  W.  Sullivan, 
Arthur  Williams, 
P.  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

Tp   THE   Editor:     A    reconsideratioo 
of   both    her    review    of    TTie    National  , 
Civic  Federation's  report  on  British  so- 
cial   insurance,    and    the    report    itseli 
leads  the  writer  to  confess  that  her  fin: 
disappointment  at  the  report  led  her  n 
present  her  criticisms  in  unnecessarily 
strong  terms,  such  as,  "systematic  eva- 
sions.^'     She    regrets   that   the   use  of  i 
"writer"   has   calised    the    investigatixif  j 
committee   to  consider   that   an  attack  i 
upon  an  individual  was  intended.     She 
also  regrets  the  omission  of  the  words. 
**in  themselves"  from  the  quotation  tc 
which  her  attention  has  been  called ;  aod 
her  failure  to  make  clear  the  nature  ct 
her  objection  to  the  committee's  stodr 
of  unemployment  insurance.    Her  poim 
was  that  the  study  was  inadequate,  since 
it  failed,  among  other  things,  to  consida' 
the  essential  problems  involved  in  mais- 
taining  neutrality  between  employer  ao^ 
worker,  and  in  obtaining  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  the  trade  unions. 

With  these  exceptions  ^e  is  unabfie 
to  modify  her  original  critidsm  that  Urn 
report  is  confusedly  arranged,  prej» 
diced,  inaccurate  in  details,  that  it  fask 
to  discuss  important  points,  and  that  tfac 
studies  of  unemplo3niient  insurance  zxd 
old-age  pensions  reveal  but  alight  per- 
sonal investigation.  To  sustain  theat 
positions  the  reviewer  cited  speciic 
passages:  it  is  to  these  citations  thai 
the  investigating  committee  reply. 

One  group  of  replies  reveals  tktf 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  bctwegi 
the  investigating  committee  and  the 
viewer  on  partictilar  points,  such  as,  f  lO'i 
the  interpretation  of  section  87;  (I3l 
the  importance  of  the  relations  bctwcca 
old-age  pensions  and  poor  law;  and  (r.^ 
1  and  2)  the  information  which 
to  be  given  to  the  general  reader, 
reviewer  objects  to  the  method  of 
ferring  to  a  foreign  publication  for  ■ 
formation  upon  a  point  which  has  b< 
called  to  the  reader's  attention,— in f 
mation  which  he  naturally  expeci 
find  summarized  in  the  report. 
committee  admit  that,  "tmavoidablr 
particulars  and  references  have'  >: 
omitted  that  might  be  of  value  to 
more  interested.'^* 

A   second  group  of  answers   fail 
meet  the  points  originally  made,   c 
rejoinders  6  and  7.     In  the  line  bv 
reply,  the  committee   have    not 
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AS  GORING  DISPROVED  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE 
"STIGMATIZED"  CRIMINAL  ?-By  PHILIP  KLEIN 

ASSISTANT  SBGRBTARY,  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


Now  THAT  Students  of  crirain- 
logy  are  coming  to  the  front  with 
riticisms  of  Goring's,  The  English 
bnvict,*  there  is  some  hope  that  the 
ublic  will  be  able  to  learn  what  this 
lonumental  statistical  study  is  about, 
/hen  the  Paris  Congress  of  Crimin- 
logists,  back  in  1889,  indulged  in  a 
eated  discussion  over  the  merits  of  the 
ombrosian  school,  Dr.  Griffiths,  direc- 
ir  of  English  prisons,  decided  to  gp 
jme  and  discover  the  truth  for  himself. 
His  work  has  been  brought  to  a  head 
f  Charles  Goring,  whose  present  vol- 
ne  represents  ten  years'  work,  all 
lid,  by  several  medical  officers  of 
nglish  prisons.  Three  thousand  con- 
cts,  successively  admitted,  were  stud- 
d,  making  this  **  the  most  comprehen- 
ve  of  recent  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
•oblem  of  crime  by  a  study  of  the 
iminal." 

Goring's  conclusions  are,  in  brief,  as 
lUows:  the  hereditary  nature  of 
Timinal  diathesis"  is  established;  the 
fluence  of  environment  denied;  mental 
tficiency  proclaimed  as  perhaps  the 
lief  cause  of  delinquency.  The  "stig- 
atized''  anthropological  criminal  is  dis- 
ovcd,  and  thus  the  corner-stone  of 
nnbroso  unconditionally  removed — ^so 
r  as  visible  external  stigmata  go. 
The  character  of  criminological  in- 
stigations in  recent  years  has  been  ad- 
ncing^  in  two  directions:  the  objective, 
ing  either  descriptive  or  statistical, 
d  the  subjective,  principally  psycho- 
^cal  or  genetic.  The  Italian  posi- 
4st  school,  and  the  work  represented 
Dr.  Goring  are  the  chief  representa- 
«  of  the  first.  The  work  of  German 
iminologists  and  American  research- 
»  into  psychopathic  delinquency  repre- 
It,  probably,  the  bulk  of  the  second 

LSS. 

[n  the  discussion  of  Goring's  work  in 
rope  and  America  we  find,  therefore, 
tiasm  under  two  heads.  First,  there 
opposition  to  the  objective  character 
toe  work.  This  criticism  comes  prin- 
tally  from  American  criminologists. 
.  William  A.  White"  distrusts  the 
tistical  static  method  for  such  a  sub- 
t:  "A  fundamental  dynamic  view- 
int  of  human  beings  should  enable 
t  to  see  them  as  biological  units  in  the 
I  anal3rsts,   but  not   any  too   clearly 

The  English  C^mwr/— Charles  Goring, 
D.  London,  1913.  His  Majesty's  Sta- 
nery  Office,  Wyman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  pp. 
>  folio.      Price  9  shillings. 

Method  and  Motive  from  Psychiatric 
pwpoint  by  William  A.  White,  supcrin- 
dcDt  Government  Hospiul  for  the  In- 
t,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  American 
mat  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology, 
tember,  1914. 


differentiated  even  from  their  environ- 
ment." Dr.  H.  D.  Newkirk*  is  equally 
suspicious  of  the  statistical  method 
which  he  considers  inadequate  for  at- 
tainment of  the  truth  in  the  etiology  of 
crime. 

These  objections  are  fundamental. 
They  represent  the  diametrically  op- 
posite developments  of  criminological 
research  of  the  present  day.  In  our 
own  country  undoubtedly  the  objective 
trend  represented  by  the  Italians  and 
by  Goring  is  fast  losing  ground,  whilst 
the  other,  concerning  itself  with  an  in 
tensive  individual  study  of  the  psycho- 
pathic types,  is  coming  to  be  the  ac- 
knowledged road  to  the  discovery  of  the 
causes  of  crime.  From  the  standpoint 
of  this  difference,  however,  Goring's 
work  can  hardly  be  discussed.  Criticism 
must  be  placed  principally  upon  the  ma- 
terial as  it  stands. 

Secondly,  there  are  several  assump- 
tions in  The  English  Convict  that  have 
received  severe  criticism.  The  first  is  the 
assumption  that  in  disproving  the  orig- 
inal Lombrosian  theory,  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  positive  school  is  discredited. 
Enrico  Ferri*  makes  much  of  this  point 
Sante  De  Sanctis*  thinks  himself  justi- 
fied in  inferring  that  Dr.  Goririg's  "crim- 
inal anthropological  learning  seems  to 
end  at  the  year  1878." 

The  second  assumption  strongly  criti- 
cised is  that  a  criminal  diathesis  or  po- 
tential criminality  exists  as  somethmg 
"revealed  only  by  the  phenomenon  of 
crime  to  which  those  who  break  the  laws 
are  determined  by  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors." Parallel  with  this,  the  legal  con- 
cept of  the  "criminal"  adopted  as  a  basis 
for  the  study  is  considered  by  both  Dr. 
White  and  Professor  De  Sanctis  as  too 
narrow  an  assumption  to  cover  the  class 
of  criminals. 

The  assumption  most  seriously  re- 
sented by  practically  all  reviewers — 
White,  Newkirk,  Ferri,  De  Sanctis, 
Gina  L.  Ferrero*  and  others — is  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  abnormal  and 
the  unusual.  To  Dr.  Goring,  the  un- 
usual means  rarity,  whereas  the  term 
abnormal   connotes    unnaturalness    and 


"Sociologic  Problem.  H.  D.  Newkirk, 
director  of  the  Research  Department,  Hen- 
nepin County  Juvenile  Court,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  September,  1914. 

*In  the  American  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  September,   1914. 

■Professor  at  the  School  of  Applied  Juri- 
dical Criminal  Science,  Rome,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  page  288. 

•In  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology,   September,  1914. 


morbidity.  He  says:  'The  unusual  is 
always  quite  natural  and  is  the  outcome 
of  natural  laws.  Unusually  tall  people 
are  quite  rare,  but  their  stature  is  part 
of  natural  growth,  and  is  the  outcome  of 
natural  laws  of  growth.  The  abnormal, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  morbid, 
and  implies  a  condition  of  things 
against  nature." 

Savs  De  Sanctis:  "The  distinction 
which  the  author  makes  between  normal 
and  abnormal  seems  to  be  entirely  ar- 
bitrary. No  pathologist  has  as  yet  de- 
termined the  limits  between  the  state  of 
health  and  the  state  of  disease.  No 
psychiatrist,  a  fortori,  has  ever  marked 
out  the  boundaries  between  normality 
and  abnormality.  All  of  us  have  heard 
speak  of  twilight  zones,  of  zones  inter- 
mediate between  soundness  and  insan- 
ity. Where,  then,  does  the  quantitative 
variation  end  and  the  qualitative  be- 
gin?" Thus  the  very  fundaments  of 
Gorin^'s  viewpoint,  that  the  criminal  is 
not  abnormal  but  unusual,  are  unani- 
mously denied. 

In  discussing  the  methods  adopted  in 
The  English  Convict,  Professor  De 
Sanctis  objects  to  the  polemical  nature 
of  the  work.  Goring  "calls  the  crimin- 
ology of  the  Italian  school  a  *super- 
stition.'"  "He  seems  to  have  an  anti- 
Lombrosian  obsession."  Indeed,  the  in- 
troduction is  so  filled  with  this  spirit 
that  it  seems  to  deserve  the  term  sneer- 
ing, and  the  purpose  of  the  study  as  set 
forth  hardly  clears  away  this  impres- 
sion. It  is  "(1)  to  clear  from  the 
ground  the  remains  of  the  old  crimin- 
ology, based  upon  conjecture,  prejudice 
and  questionable  observation;  (2)  to 
found  a  new  knowledge  of  the  criminal 
upon  facts  scientifically  acquired  and 
upon  inferences  scientifically  verified ; 
such  facts  and  inferences  yielding,  by 
virtue  of  their  own  established  accuracy, 
unimpeachable  conclusions." 

It  is  true  that  the  anthropometric  and 
biometric  methods  of  Goring  are  far 
more  perfect  and  therefore  the  statis- 
tical tables  far  more  reliable  than  any- 
thing done  by  Lombroso.  But  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Italian  master  had  adopted 
these  methods  in  their  later  studies,  so 
that  the  aid  given  by  Karl  Pearson's 
laboratory  did  not  bring  anything  radi- 
cally new  into  the  field.  That  the  sta- 
tistical method  as  such  (being  a  subdi- 
vision of  what  we  have  called  the  ob- 
jective method)  cannot  possibly  solve  the 
riddles  of  criminal  etiology  without  the 
fullest  aid  of  the  descriptive  methods  is 
emphasized  by  De  Sanctis,  White,  and 
Newkirk.  Here  no  reconciliation  is  pos- 
sible. Goring  considers  the  secrets  of 
criminology  open  to  the  statistician 
alone.    The  others  deny  it. 

Dr.  Newkirk,  whose  interest  centers 
about  the  sociological  view,  considers 
the  number  of  cases  upon  which  many 
of  the  sociological  inferences  are  based 
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entirely  too  small  and  inadequate.  Most 
exposed  to  criticism  are  perhaps  the 
methods  of  obtaining  data  for  the  more 
subtle  and  difficult  aspects  of  criminal 
etiology.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  New- 
kirk  the  data  are  insufficient,  and  the 
omission  of  such  important  items  as 
divorce,  drugs,  gambling,  bad  literature, 
bad  company,  etc.,  from  the  list  of  fac- 
tors determining  "force  of  circumstan- 
ces" hardly  excusable. 

Still  more  serious  is  the  criticism  by 
De  Sanctis  of  the  oualit]^  and  method 
of  collection  of  psychological  data.  To 
obtain  reliable  information  on  tempera- 
ment from  several  investigators  under 
such  headings  as  :  (a)  suspicious,  (b) 
sanguine,  (c)  satisfied,  (d)  egotistical; 
all  subdivided  into  three  grades,  is 
rather  difficult 

An  additional  criticism  by  the  statis- 
tican  comes  from  Kate  Holladay  Clag- 
hom  to  whom  the  most  vital  defect  of 
Goring's  method  is  "the  lack  of  adequate 
comparison  with  the  normal  population. 
For  most  points  of  the  study  comparison 
is  made  of  different  grades  of  crime, 
assuming  that  fraudulent  criminals  ap- 
proximate the  normal."  This  criticism 
IS  fundamental.  Whether  it  is  inher- 
rcnt  in  the  nature  of  the  work  or  is 
simply  a  fault  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  cer- 
tainly vitiates  the  results. 

In  brief,  even  granting  that  the  ob- 
jective method  is  reliable  (and  the 
American  students  deny  this),  or  that  the 
statistical  method  is  successful  (and  all 
reviewers  here  considered  deny  that), 
when  the  method  of  collecting  such  data, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  material  gathered 
and  the  manner  of  their  classification  is 
questioned,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
is  little  agreement  on  conclusions  and 
inferences. 

Goring  states  that  "English  criminals 
are  distinguished  from  the  general  popu- 
lation by  a  physical  condition  and  a  men- 
tal make-up  which  are  independent  of 
each  other."  And  while  "deficient  in- 
telligence" is  acknowledged  as  a  "vital 
mental  constitutional  factor  in  the  eti- 
ology of  crime,"  a  "generally  low  phy- 
sique" is  onlv  taken  as  "significantly 
associated  with  criminality." 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore, 
why  the  Italian  scholars  and  especially 
G.  L.  Fcrrero  consider  Goring  to  be 
hair-splitting  and  why  they  appropriate 
for  their  purposes  his  conclusion  that 
'If  the  total  population  were  made  to 
file  by  in  groups  of  thirteen  and  out  of 
each  group  one  person  was  selected,  who 
happened  to  be  the  smallest  there  in 
stature,  or  the  most  defective  in  intel- 
ligence, or  who  possessed  volitional  anti- 
social proclivities  to  a  more  marked  de- 
gree than  his  fellows  in  the  group— the 
band  of  individuals  resulting  from  this 
selection,  would,  in  physical,  mental  and 
moral  constitution  approximate  more 
closely  to  our  criminal  population  than 
the  residue."  Surely  this  definition  is 
«;omewhat  slippery. 

The  etiological  importance  of  mental 
'leficicncy  is  readily  granted,  but  both 
American  and  European  critics  find 
fault  with  the  basis  of  "pfcneral  intel- 
liprence"  adopted  and  the  disrep^ard  of 
deficient  psychic  types  other  than 
straightforward  mental  deficiency.  Ap- 
parentlv  deficiency  of  memory  and  ap- 
preciation of  facts:  forpottincr  of  dates. 


friends,  and  schools  previously  fre- 
quented constitutes  such  deficiency  (so 
G.  L.  Ferrero).  And  the  deficiencies 
other  than  purely  intellectual  seem  quite 
ignored. 

The  entire  elimination  of  the  causal 
importance  of  "force  of  circumstances," 
the  designation,  in  fact,  of  derogatory 
environment  as  indicative  of  or  d^en  a 
result  of  mental  deficiency,  calls  forth 
most  active  protest  from  all,  as  con- 
trary both  to  experience  and  to  research. 

In  the  light  of  the  importance  of  the 
above  conclusions,  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  denial  by  Dr.  Goring  of  the  dele- 
terious effect  of  incarceration  upon  mind 
and  body,  or  to  his  reversal  of  the 
theory  of  the  sterility  of  the  criminal. 
His  proposed  methods  of  the  crusade 
against  crime  are  not  challenged. 

"To  modify  the  hereditary  tendency 
by  educational  measures;  to  modify  the 
occasion  to  commit  crime  by  the  segre- 
gation and  surveillance  of  the  unfit;  to 
regulate  the  reproduction  of  those  con- 
stitutional qualities  of  mental  deficiency, 
alcoholism,  epilepsy,  deficient  social  in- 
stinct which  conduce  crime,  are  propo- 
sitions that  receive  general  approval; 
"and  they  arc  made  by  Dr.  Goring  in 
the  same  spirit  of  lofty  humanitarian- 
ism  for  which  he  eives  full  credit  to 
Lombroso,  and  which  indeed  he  consid- 
ers Lombroso's  chief  claim  to  fame  and 
gratitude  of  posterity." 

By  way  of  summary,  it  seems  that 
Dr.  Goring  has  largely  refuted  the  tra- 
ditional stigmatized  criminal,  but 
that  he  has  wasted  a  vast  amount  of 
time  and  labor  in  the  application  of  fun- 
damentally inefficacious  methods  for  ar- 
riving at  conclusions  that  do  not  suf- 
ficiently differ  from  the  ideas  that  he 
intended  to  disprove  and  that  are  not  in- 
disputably borne  out  by  the  material  up- 
on which  his  study  is  based. 

COUNTY     CONTROL    OF   CHIL- 
DRBN  CONTINUED 
By  Edwin  L.  Page 

The  most  important  legislation 
proposed  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  ses- 
sion which  recently  adjourned  was  the 
organization  of  a  State  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians,  whose  ultimate  pur- 
pose would  be  the  control  of  all  depend- 
ent children  in  the  state.  Such  children 
are  now  under  the  control  of  the  coun- 
ty commissioners.  The  bill  passed  the 
house  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  but 
the  senate  failed  to  concur.  The  propo- 
sition had  large  possibilities  for  useful- 
ness, and  in  its  original  form  contem- 
plated the  strengthening  of  the  juvenile 
court  system  by  putting  probation  tru- 
ant officers  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

Next  in  importance  was  the  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  provided  for  by 
the  last  previous  legislature,  for  the  man- 
agement of  four  of  the  state  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions.  In  place  of 
this  Board  of  Control  the  legislature 
substituted  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  ten 
members,  two  of  the  trustees  to  be  as- 
sig:ned  to  each  of  the  fiye  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  board.  The 
State  Prison  is  placed  under  the  board 
in  addition  to  the  other  institutions  ad- 
ministered by  the  old  board. 

Amendment  of  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation act,  which  has  never  worked  satis- 


factorily in  its  present   form,  fa^I^i  " 
passage,  as  did  a  factory  inspection  ') 

New   Hampshire    joined    the  roll  - 
states  granting  teachers  pensions  by  ^ 
passage  of  an  act  providing  for  the  [>:• 
ment  of  annuities  out  of  the  state  ttt. 
ury,  without  contribution  by  the  teac'r '« 
themselves. 

Mothers'  pensions,  by  act  of  the  lcs> 
lature,  will  hereafter  be  administered.  ii 
the  public  school  system  and  paid  for  ooi 
of  state  funds.  Heretofore  the  rccp* 
ents  of  such  aid  have  been  determiut 
by  local  school  boards  and  paid  from  tb 
county  treasury.  As  a  result  of  the  o 
willingness  of  county  commissioner^  t 
pay  money  to  beneficiaries  not  designato 
by  them  or  their  agents,  the  mother 
have  had  little  aid. 
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tRTH    CONTROL    BBFORB  / 
8TATB  CONFBRBNCB 

By  M«  A*  AwfMi 


SHOULD  be  instriK 
tions  on  the  prevention  of  conceptio! 
given  each  married  couple  who  desine 
it,"  declared  Dr.  Frank  B.  Young  a 
Little  Rock  at  the  Arkansas  ConferGio 
of  Charities  and  Correction  held  at  Pm 
Bluff  May  4  and  5.  Dr.  Young  hd 
that  the  federal  law  prohibiting  such  n 
struction  prevents  marriage  in  man?  a 
stances,  and  causes  many  women  wh 
would  not  otherwise  do  so  to  resort  : 
the  practice  of  criminal  abortion.  H 
asserted  that  with  the  high  cost  of  li^t^ 
it  was  not  possible  for  ordinary  wot^ 
ing  families  to  raise  large  families  i 
sound  children.  Aside  from  the  inab;./ 
to  provide  properly  for  these  chiMrn 
the  mothers  of  these  large  familieN  t 
^aid,  were  to  be  the  most  pitied. 

Another  section  that  proved  stinro^ 
ing  to  the  public  was  that  on  vice  ^^ 
pression.  The  city  officials  of  Fa 
Bluff  have  refused  persistently  to  til 
action  aeainst  the  segr^^ted  district  t 
the  conference  held  an  evening  sessi^ 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  wbJ 
a  large  number  of  visitors  attcxvVi 
Rabbi  Joseph  Jasin  in  an  address  td 
how  when  he  first  came  to  Pine  Bluff  I 
sought  in  vain  for  a  public  library,  i 
playgrounds,  for  recreation  centers,  b 
how  he  inadvertently  stumbled  npoc  H 
red  lig^t  district. 

But  the  most  significant  act,  perha^ 
was  the  establishment  of  a  hnreas  i 
general  sociological  research,  the  p$ 
pose  of  which  will  be  to  supply  infon 
tion  on  social  subjects  to  anyone  dessrd 
it,  but  particularly  to  enconrage  t| 
members  of  the  next  legislature  to  c^ 
suit  it  regarding  social  legislation     j 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  empc' 
ing  the  president  of  the  conference 
appoint  a  committee  whose  duty  it 
be  to  inspect  city,  county  and  state 
stitutions  and  aid  in  the  better  carr 
them.    This  committee  will  seek  tb< 
dorsement  of  Governor  Hays  be  tor 
l^inning  its  work. 

The  new  president   of   the     \rk:  , 
Conference  for  Social  Welfare  is  V. 
Auerbach,  secretary  of  the  United  , 
ties   of  Little   Rock,  and    the   <ecri 
is  Mrs.  Scott  C.  Runnells,   who  k- 
her    marriage    was    secretary     .• 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Little  Rock.     Thr 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Little  Rf*-;' 
latter  part  of  April.  1916 
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OHN  E.  LAWSON,  who  on  May  3  was  found 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sen- 
need  for  life  to  the  state  penitentiary  of  Colo- 
tdo,  was  one  of  the  men  indicted  last  summer  in 
Bjs  Animas  county,  by  a  grand  jury  chosen  by 
le  sheriff  and  composed  largely  of  men  under 
isiness  obligations  to  the  coal  operators. 

rHEBE  are  presumably  two  reasons  in  the 
public  mind  for  this  sentence  of  one  of  the 
aders  of  the  Colorado  strike.  In  the  first  place, 
ere  is  the  presumption  that  Lawson  must  be 
mished  for  having  killed  a  fellow-man,  a  crime 

terrible  that  a  life  sentence  is  regarded  by 
me  as  in  the  nature  of  an  act  of  clemency.  Sec- 
id,  it  must  be  understood  that  men  who  commit 
arder  will  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty.  Thus 
>hn  Lawson 's  fate  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
?n  who  might  commit  similar  crimes. 
Neither  of  these  presumptions  is,  however,  jus- 
led  by  the  facts.  Lawson  is  not  to  be  punished 
r  killing  John  Nimmo,  of  whose  murder  he  has 
en  found  guilty.  He  didn't  kill  him.  Nobody 
ya  he  did.  Nimmo  was  killed  in  a  fight  be- 
een  deputy  sheriffs  and  strikers,  on  October  25, 
13,  and  Lawson  was  charged  with  homicide,  say 
^  dispatches,  **on  the  theory  that  he  was  in 
irge  of  the  tent  colony  and  in  command  of  the 
ikers  during  the  battle." 
rhe  second  presumption  would  be  incorrect, 
in  if  Lawson  had  personally  shot  Nimmo. 
nding  one  man  to  prison  is  hardly  sufficient  as 
leterrent  when  notorious  offenders  against  law 
i  order  walk  the  streets  unchallenged  and  free. 
Due  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
s  K.  E.  Linderfelt.  It  was  this  same  Linder- 
fc  who  broke  his  gun  over  the  head  of  Louis 
cas,  the  Greek  strike-leader,  and  it  was  when 
oaptive  in  the  hands  of  Linderfelt 's  men 
t   Tikas  met  his  death.    But  the  prison  doors 

not  opening  for  Linderfelt.  He  has  not  been 
secuted  **on  the  theory"  that  he  was  in  com- 
ad.  He  was  court-martialed  and  exonerated 
his  fellow-officers.    He  is  on  hand  to  help  send 

l<=*ader  of  the  strikers  to  prison. 
tef  ore  the  strike  began,  Lippiatt,  a  union  lead- 
Tv^as  shot  dead  on  the  streets  of  Trinidad  by 
1  in  the  employ  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  Detective 
?iicy.  Belk  and  Belcher  were  the  men  charged 
ti  the  crime.  Later  Belcher  was  shot.  Ee- 
tly  a  striker,  after  a  long  wait  in  jail,  has  been 
id  guilty  of  killing  Belcher.  Belk,  indicted  for 
flaying  of  Lippiatt,  has  been  at  liberty,  and 
T^ord  comes  from  Colorado  of  any  move  to- 


ward a  trial  of  his  case.  But  Baldwin-Felts  de- 
tectives were  on  hand  to  testify  against  Lawson. 
On  April  20,  1914,  two  women  and  eleven  chil- 
dren were  smothered  in  a  cave  in  the  Ludlow  tent 
colony  while  the  tent  over  their  heads  was  burned 
to  t6e  ground — set  on  fire  by  the  militiamen.  The 
officers  in  command  were  tried  by  court-martial 
and  acquitted  by  their  fellow-officers,  regardless 
of  the  ' '  theory ' '  that  they  were  in  command.  And 
the  governor  approved  the  verdict.  But  the  at- 
torney-general of  the  state  took  direct  charge 
of  the  prosecution  of  strike-leader  Lawson,  secur 
ing  a  verdict  sending  him  to  prison  for  life. 

AMONG  civilized  men  there  can  be  no  two 
ways  of  looking  at  this  matter.  There 
must  be  punishment,  or  its  more  modem  equiva- 
lents, in  order  to  deter  crime.  Law  and  order 
must  be  preserved.  But  it  looks  very  much,  at 
this  distance,  as  if  Lawson  had  been  sentenced, 
not  for  counseling  or  participating  in  the  commit- 
ting of  murder,  but  for  being  a  leader  of  strikers. 
If  his  conviction  is  to  stand,  fairness  and  hon- 
esty require  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute 
with  equal  vigor  the  men  who  served  the  coal 
companies  and  who  are  charged  with  crime.  More 
than  that,  he  must,  to  be  consistent,  ask  for  the  in- 
dictment of  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  in  the  coal 
regions,  the  coal  mine  managers  in  the  field,  and 
all  who  gave  orders  to  men  who  took  part  in  thesA; 
encounters  *'on  the  theory'*  that  they  were  in 
command.  Indeed,  there  is  inexorable  logic  in  the 
New  York  CalVs  challenge  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Lawson  conviction,  the  attorney-general 
should  ask  for  the  indictment  of  President  Wel- 
bom  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  who 
testified  that  he  purchased  machine-guns  to  be 
used  against  the  strikers,  and  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  who  upheld  the  acts  of  the  Colorado 
mining  officials. 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER  the  other  day  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  as  to  whether  any  in- 
fluence opposed  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
harmony  in  Colorado  now  remain  other  than  the 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  In-» 
dustrial  Relations.  He  will  now  have  to  enlarge 
his  speculation.  There  has  not  been  at  any  time 
a  more  sinister  assault  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  which  alone  can  constitute  the 
basis  for  an  enduring  peace,  than  the  condition  of 
affairs  revealed  by  the  conviction  of  strike-leader 
Lawson  on  the  testimony  of  Linderfelt,  assailant 
of  Tikas. 
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STRIKING-  figures  concerning  the  death-rates 
of  babies  in  large  institutions  have  recently 
been  made  public  by  Dr.  Henry  D.  Chapin  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
His  study  of  the  statistics  of  ten  large  institutions 
located  in  as  many  cities  shows  that  for  every  100 
infants  under  two  years  of  age  admitted,  the 
deaths  in  only  one  institution  were  as  low  as  31; 
in  four,  they  ranged  from  40  to  49;  in  two  insti- 
tutions the  ratios  were  60  and  65;  and  in  one 
institution,  three-quarters  of  the  number  of  in- 
fants adniitted  died. 

These  figures  cover  periods  ranging  from  four 
to  twenty  years  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  if  tKey 
had  been  restricted  to  infants  under  one  year  in- 
stead of  to  those  under  two  years  the  showing  for 
the  institutions  would  have  been  even  worse.  Dr. 
Chapin  says : 

"I  believe  the  plan  of  collecting  babies  in  institutions 
should  be  abandoned,  as,  on  the  whole,  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  Not  only  is  the  mortality  under  this  system 
very  high,  but  the  surviving  infants  are  rarely  strong  and 
healthy.  In  spite  of  good  intentions  and  care  in  manage- 
ment, too  often  these  institutions  produce  or  aggravate  the 
very  conditions  they  are  supposed  to  prevent.  The  danger 
of  institutional  care  to  infants  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  their  age,  being  very  great  under  one  year  and  dimin- 
ishing as  the  children  grow  older.  This  experience  is 
world-wide,  and  it  seems  strange  that  more  energetic  steps 
have  not  been  insisted  on,  especially  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  the  line  of  abandoning  these  old  and  futile 
methods." 

*  *  The  facts  learned  by  many  years  of  experience 
on  this  problem,"  writes  Dr.  Chapin,  *'do  not 
seem  to  be  suflSciently  appreciated.  If  so,  the 
large  asylums  and  institutions  for  the  care  of 
foundlings  and  abandoned  babies  would  be  abol- 
ished with  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  infantile 
death-rate. ' '    He  continues : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  figures  cited  above  give  a 
fair  average  of  the  mortality  when  young  infants  are  col- 
lected together  in  numbers  and  treated  in  mass.  The  high 
mortality  is  not  so  much  due  to  lapses  in  care  or  details  in 
management  as  to  the  system  itself,  which  fails  because  it 
is  wrong.  As  a  contributing  cause,  however,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  rarely,  if  ever,  is  sufficient  individual  care 
given  to  infants  in  institutions. 

"As  a  result,  the  condition  of  those  who  live  is  apt  to  be 
decidedly  below  the  proper  development  for  the  age.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  many  babies  sent  to  these  asylums  are 
in  poor  condition  from  neglect  and  hardship — sometimes 
even  moribund — but  still  it  is  equally  true  that  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  could  be  saved  by  a  different  method  of 
handling  them." 

LAKGE  hospitals  and  large  wards  for  the 
treatment  of  acutely  sick  infants  are  like- 
wise often  found  to  be  unwise.  There  is  danger 
of  the  spread  of  specific  infections  such  as  diph- 
theria or  measles.  A  child  admitted  in  the  late 
incubation  period,  or  mothers  or  other  visitors 
acting  as  carriers,  may  give  a  disease  a  start  which 
can  hardly  be  checked  without  discharging  all 
patients  in  the  affected  ward,  cleaning  the  place 
and  starting  fresh  with  new  oases. 


BUT  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  in  keeping 
sick  infants  long  together,  comes  from  the 
ordinary  ward  infections.  To  quote  Dr.  Chapir 
again : 

"Hospital  babies  show  a  poor  resistance  to  added  inf<c- 
tions;  their  immunizing  power  against  bacteria  and  other 
infections  seems  to  be  largely  lost  after  a  certain  length  o: 
time  in  an  institution.  The  infants  must  be  discharged  it 
just  the  right  time,  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided 
and  before  the  cachexia  of  hospitalism  has  had  time  to  d^ 
velop.  In  a  word,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  convalescence 
the  infant  must  be  kept  in  a  hospital  for  only  a  short  tixcc: 
it  must  be  carefully  guarded  from  auto-  and  hetero-infec 
tion  while  there,  and,  finally,  sent  out  to  recuperate  nsde* 
as  favorable  conditions  as  possible. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  multiplication  of  infant's  bc^ 
pitals  through  the  country  should  be  encouraged.  Wbr 
infants  need  hospital  care  it  had  better  be  in  small  units 
The  dangers  of  cross  infection  must  be  guarded  against  h 
the  most  skilful  nursing  as  well  as  by  working  in  smit 
units.  There  should  be  one  good  nurse  to  three  or  foci 
sick  infants  so  that  there  may  be  a  chance  effectuallv  ti 
apply  the  principles  of  aseptic  nursing.  Particularly  i 
night,  the  nursing  is  too  often  ineffective  from  not  havii^ 
enough  nurses  in  attendance.  Large  wards  and  large  instin* 
tions  are  undesirable  as  far  as  the  infant  is  concenK<J 
Atrophic  infants  with  chronic  indigestion  and  malassimila 
tion  should  never  be  treated  in  a  hospital.  A  baby  vrA 
marasmus  will  rarely  live  long  in  an  institution." 

Dr.  Chapin  believes  that  both  for  the  convale^ 
cent  infant  and  for  the  foundling,  systematize 
boarding-out  is  superior  to  institutional  care.  Ei 
perience  has  proved  that  even  though  the  domicile 
be  crude  and  rough  the  baby,  if  visited  and  watd 
ed,  will  do  better  here  in  the  long  run  than  in  tb 
most  immaculate  ward. 


BOABDING-OUT  in  country  districts  notf 
.  for  their  healthful  conditions  is  the  ver 
best  method,  though  even  in  a  large  city,  a  vani 
tion  of  this  method  may  be  pursued  with  result 
far  superior  to  those  obtained  in  the  large  as^ 
lums.  By  intensive  working  in  many  small  di 
tricts  with  a  few  small  collecting  stations  actin 
as  clearing-houses  and  furnishing  doctors  as 
nurses  a  vast  field  can  be  covered.  In  this  wav  n 
lief  can  be  instituted  upon  the  model  of  famij 
life  with  individual  supervision,  instead  of  *M 
of  a  collective  life  with  institutional  method?. 
Dr.  Chapin  concludes : 

"The  unit  of  civilization  is  the  family  which  oti"er>  i^ 
healthiest  physical  environment.  The  most  susccpc^ 
member  of  the  family  to  all  external  conditions,  is  the  i 
fant.  When  transplanted  from  natural  and  normal  ccri 
tions,  the  little  ones  quickly  droop  and  suffer  most.  ^^ 
must  see  to  it  that  relief  is  afforded  in  the  most  nati.i 
and  effective  way  to  these  unfortunates  who  come  under  j 
care.  For  this  reason  the  infant  asylum  must  go.  Cottaf 
must  take  the  place  of  barracks.  An  increased  knowks^ 
of  the  real  needs  of  infant  life  will  not  tolerate  the  i 
methods  much  longer,  for  a  larger  and  wiser  human  spir: 
at  work  on  these  problems,  which  is  not  content  to  p^ 
with  evils  that  can  be  avoided.  If  the  present  worker 
this  field  will  not  improve  their  methods,  then  some  fit: 
generation  with  wider  vision,  truer  courage  and  broad--  I 
man  feeling  will  accomplish  this  needed  reform," 
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PS  AND  Q'S  OF  SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

IT  will  not  be  an  easy  task  for  the  lay  reader 
to  pass  npon  the  merits  of  all  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  argoment  between  Miss  Halsey  and 
the  Social  Insurance  Committee  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  [page  177].  But  it  is  not  at 
dJ  important  that  they  should.  Objection  has 
)een  raised  by  the  conunittee  to  the  characteriza- 
ion  of  its  report  in  the  Q-ist  colunm  of  The  Sub- 
rEY  as  **  chaotic,  evasive,  prejudiced,  incomplete, 
naccurate  and  careless.  * ' 

That  this  is  a  strong  collection  of  adjectives,  no 
)ne  will  deny.  But  the  conmiittee  adnaits  enough 
0  justify  the  words  *' inaccurate  and  careless.** 
Co  fail  to  perceive  the  difference  between  a  burial 
nsurance  society  and  a  sick  insurance  society,  to 
nake  the  bold  statement  that  there  were  16,000,- 
KX)  persons  insured  against  sickness  prior  to  the 
lational  insurance  act  and  to  place  the  number  at 
1,000,000  on  another  page ;  to  give  the  impression 
hat  as  a  result  of  compulsion,  the  number  of  in- 
ured fell  from  sixteen  to  fourteen  million,  and 
his  as  a  result  of  an  extensive  trip  and  investiga- 
ion;  and  finally,  to  defend  this  gross  error  by 
•eference  to  an  anonymous  informant, — it  is  in- 
leed  charitable  to  describe  such  methods  as  care- 
ess  and  inaccurate. 

Nor  does  the  charge  of  incompleteness  require 
iny  further  evidence  than  that  just  five  pages,  or 
?8s  than  2,000  words,  are  devoted  to  the  entire 
tndy  of  old-age  pensions. 

After  all  the  literature  that  has  already  ap- 
eared  in  this  country,  it  is  diflScult  to  consider 
!u8  report  as  a  contribution  worthy  of  a  conmiit- 
?e*8  investigation.  The  ** chaotic**  arrangement 
ill  impress  even  a  casual  reader  of  the  report, 
"here  is  no  index,  no  table  of  contents,  and  the 
5xt  jumps  from  one  topic  to  another  and  back 
gain  so  tiiat  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any 
sfinite  plan  of  discussion.  Even  the  ordinary 
icta  of  literary  presentation  are  neglected,  and 
le  report  looks  for  all  purposes  like  a  tourist  *s 
atebook  where  facts,  opinions,  statistical  data, 
3ok  references  and  interviews  have  been  jotted 
)wn  in  the  accidental  order  in  which  they  had 
^n  obtained. 

But  all  this  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance. 
8  a  popular  account,  rather  than  a  serious  con- 
ibution  to  the  scientific  literature  of  the  subject, 
e  report  need  not  be  judged  by  the  stringent 
lies  applicable  to  scientific  investigations.  But 
e  strong  prejudice  displayed  all  through  the 
port  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment,  and 
akes  such  traits  of  presentation  a  matter  of 
rious  concern. 

As  a  manifestation  of  such  prejudice,  the  fail- 
e  to  distinguish  between  a  collecting  society  lu- 
ring against  a  funeral  only,  and  a  sick  benefit 
ciety,  brands  the  report  as  thoroughly  unre- 
We.  The  same  prejudice  is  evident  in  the  state- 
ent  that  * '  70  per  cent  may  be  spoken  of  as  ex- 
ided  from  the  state  health  insurance,**  because 
e  system  of  social  insurance  against  loss  from 
kness  has  not  been  extended  to  all  the  individu- 
taembers  of  the  worker's  family.    Beyond  the 


cost  of  medical  aid  and  care,  what  ecoiwmic  loss 
is  there  in  the  illness  of  a  child?  That  the  exten- 
sion of  the  medical  benefit  to  all  the  members  of 
the  family  is  verj^  desirable,  may  be  readily  ad- 
mitted. But  even  without  this,  it  should  be  quite 
evident  to  a  student  of  the  problem  of  destitution, 
that  insurance  of  the  breadwinner  constitutes  the 
primary  insurance  of  the  family. 

One  need  not  find  any  fault  with  the  specific 
charges  against  the  shortcomings  of  the  British 
sick  insurance  system,  though  these  charges  add 
little  to  the  Fabian  report  which  has  stated  them 
with  lucidity  and  furnished  the  necessary  cor- 
roborative evidence.  But  the  attack  upon  the  com- 
pulsory principle,  as  if  that  were  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  British  act  and  not  the  result  of  a  gen- 
eral European  tendency,  serves  further  to  display 
the  conunittee*s  prejudice.  The  report  makes 
much  of  the  financial  loss  which  the  better  risk 
must  suffer  because  it  is  placed  upon  the  same 
level  with  the  poor  risk,  forgetting  that  under  the 
act  the  insured  pays  only  four-ninths  (respective- 
ly, three-eights  for  females)  of  the  total  cost,  or 
four-sevenths  (respectively,  one-half)  even  if  the 
state  subsidy  be  entirely  disregarded. 

Moreover,  a  special  committee  on  social  insur- 
ance might  be  expected  to  know  that  such  leveling 
of  good  and  bad  risks  is  the  universal  tendency  of 
social  insurance  and  is  practiced  even  in  com- 
mercial *  *  group  insurance '  * ;  that  selection  of  risks 
is  only  necessary  in  voluntary  insurance  as  an  anti- 
dote to  adverse  selection  (impossible  under  a  com- 
pulsory system)  or  as  a  source  of  additional  prof- 
its to  be  obtained  from  the  insurance  business. 

What  except  prejudice  can  justify  the  following 
description  of  the  card  system:  *'He  has  a  num- 
ber, by  it  he  is  to  be  registered,  tabbed,  checked, 
and  perhaps  judged.*' 

In  the  organization  of  medical  aid  under  the 
British  national  insurance  act  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  criticized.  But  what  except  prejudice  can 
excuse  the  implication  that  the  insured  has  less 
choice  of  physician  now  than  he  had  before  ?  The 
reference  to  ''specialists  and  those  whose  prac- 
tice is  among  the  well-to-do  classes  * '  as  now  being 
unavailable,  is  ridiculous,  for  the  workingmen 
never  had  the  privilege  of  consulting  them  except 
at  a  v^ry  high  cost, — which  condition  still  per- 
sists. 

Similar  illustrations  could  be  multiplied.  As  a 
scientific  study,  the  report  cannot  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  thoughtful  and  construc- 
tive criticism  made  by  Mr.  Webb's  conunittee, 
which  could  easily  be  made  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  at  a  very  small  cost.  As  a  popular 
piece  of  literature  it  evidently  has  one  definite 
purpose  in  view — to  discredit  not  only  the  English 
national  insurance  system  but  all  compulsory  so- 
cial insurance  as  well.  With  that  purpose  in 
view,  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  British  system 
are  exaggerated,  and  positive  results  of  tremen- 
dous social  value  are  disregarded. 

That  compulsion  per  se  is  abstractly  undesir- 
able, an  American  knows  without  sending  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  to  England.     But  if  one   under- 
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takes  a  serious' study  of  social  insurance  (in  which 
compulsion  is  the  paramount  tendency),  one 
might  at  least  be  expected  to  make  an  effort  to 
learn  the  reasons  which  make  compulsion  neces- 
sary not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  France,  Russia,  Italy,— in 
short,  throughout  the  modem  civilized  world. 
The  oiJy  possible  explanation  why,  with  all  the 
means  at  its  disposal,  such  effort  has  not  been 
made  by  the  committee  is  a  preconceived  judgment. 

I.  M.  RUBINOW. 

FEARS  OF  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

NOT  all  the  foes  of  the  legal  minimum  wage 
are  in  the  ranks  of  its  natural  opponents. 
Occasionally  an  isolated  labor  unionist  expresses 
the  fear  that  the  minimum  wage  would  prove  an 
obstacle  to  organization,  and  would  prepare  the 
way  for  a  legal  determination  of  maximum  wages. 
Hence,  he  prefers  to  see  decent  minimum  wages 
for  women  obtained  through  labor  unions. 

In  all  probability,  most  advocates  of  the  legal 
TniTiiirmiTn  agree  with  the  principle  of  this  pref- 
erence. But  tiiose  of  us  who  recognize  the  proved 
limitations  of  organization  mnong  working 
women,  and  who  realize  the  acute  need  of  a  com- 
prehensive measure  of  immediate  relief,  are  un- 
willing to  wait  for  that  indefinitely  distant  day 
when  female  labor  unions  may  possibly  have  be- 
come suflSciently  general  and  sufficiently  powerful 
to  produce  the  desired  amelioration. 

No  one  has  advanced  or  can  advance  plausible 
and  specific  reasons  for  hoping  that  even  one-half 
of  the  underpaid  women  workers  will  be  likely 
to  achieve  this  result  within  the  next  thirty  years. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unskilled  male  work- 
ers, too  many  labor  leaders  seem  to  attribute  to 
organization  an  efficacy  that  is  much  greater  than 
is  justified  by  human  psychology  or  by  human  ex- 
perience. When  we  give  due  weight  to  these  two 
factors,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  organ- 
ization is  not  a  practical  remedy  for  the  wage 
conditions  of  more  than  a  small  section  of  women 
workers,  whereas  the  legal  minimum  wage  ap- 
pears to  be  both  practicable  and  comprehensive. 

The  contention  that  once  women  obtained  a 
TniTiinmm  wage  by  law  they  would  become  indif- 
ferent to  ttie  benefits  of  organization,  is  likewise 
without  any  adequate  basis  in  fact  or  experience. 
If  the  general  tendency  of  labor  laws  is  to  dis- 
courage organization,  we  should  like  to  see  that 
tendency  demonstrated  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
specific  and  carefully  interpreted  instances.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  minimum  wage  laws  that  have 
been  put  into  operation  seem  to  have  given  an 
impetus  rather  than  a  check  to  the  maintenance 
and  formation  of  labor  unions.  This  has  certain- 
ly and  strikingly  happened  among  the  women 
workers  in  the  minimum  wage  trades  of  Great 
Britain.  [See  Tawney,  Minimum  Bates  in  the 
Chain-MaHng  Industry;  also  every  other  ob- 
server who  has  dealt  with  this  question.]  Indeed, 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  normal  result,  the  re- 
sult that  we  ishould  expect  antecedently.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  minimum  wage  would  give  to  the 


workers  an  increased  measure  of  courage,  ambi- 
tion, class-consciousness,  and  financial  power,  all 
of  whidi  make  for  organization ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  compel  them  to  realize  that  its  enforce- 
ment largely  depends  upon  their  organized  co- 
operation with  public  officials,  and  to  perceive  the 
possibility  and  the  desirability  of  securing  through 
their  own  efforts  even  higher  wages  than  the  mini- 
mum fixed  by  law.  The  most  promising  field  of 
labor  union  action  is  above  not  below  the  standard 
of  living  set  by  a  legal  minimum. 

The  apprehension  that  if  the  state  enters  the 
field  of  wage  regulation  it  may  some  day  fix  the 
maximum  permissible  rates  of  remuneration,  haf 
no  more  validity  in  this  than  in  any  other  pro 
vince  of  labor  legislation.  No  labor  leader  bai 
hesitated  to  agitate  for  a  legal  &>hour  day  for  mei 
employed  by  private  contractors  on  public  work 
for  legal  minimum  requirements  of  safety  in  worl 
places,  or  for  many  other  minimum  measures  o 
protection  for  labor  by  law.  In  all  these  cases  th* 
government  might  conceivably .  sometimes  enac 
unfriendly  laws. 

The  assertion  that  modem  governments,  indud 
ing  our  own,  might  some  day  follow  the  exampl 
of  mediaeval  and  post-mediaeval  British  parlis 
ments  in  the  enactment  of  maximum  wage  laws,  i 
little  short  of  preposterous.  If  men  were  logics 
in  this  position,  they  would  recall  that  long  afte 
the  British  parliament  had  ceased  to  enact  max 
mum  wage  legislation,  that  only  a  century  ago,  i 
fact,  the  law  of  that  country  proscribed  labo 
unions;  and  from  this  they  would  conclude  th^ 
the  state  could  not  with  safety  be  asked  to  pa£ 
any  laws  referring  to  sudi  organizations.  Nevei 
theless,  this  damaging  analogy  and  precedent  lu 
not  deterred  any  labor  leader  from  aiding  in  fhi 
long  and  splendid  fight  to  have  labor  unions  lega 
ly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  anti-trui 
law. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  of  the  san 
general  kind,  no  labor  advocate  has  permitted  hin 
self  to  be  terrified  into  inaction  by  the  empty  f ei 
that  if  the  government  were  to  enact  beneficii 
legislation  now,  it  might  at  some  indefinitely  di 
tant  day  take  this  as  a  precedent  for  injurioi 
legislation.  The  significant  and  vital  fact  of  tl 
situation  is  that  the  maximum  wage  laws,  the  ani 
combination  laws,  and  all  other  bygone  statut 
designed  for  the  oppression  of  labor,  were  pas8( 
at  a  time  when  labor  had  no  influence  in  legislatii 
halls,  and  before  a  humane  and  favorable  body  i 
public  opinion  had  been  created  among  those  el 
ments  of  the  population  which  are  neither  pt 
dominantly  labor  nor  predominantly  capitalist. 

So  long  as  labor  enjoys  its  present  measure 
political  power  and  its  present  prospects  of  i 
creasing  that  power,  the  policy  of  opposing  a  leg 
minimum  wage  through  fear  of  a  legal  maximi] 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  the  refusal  to  ride 
railway  trains  because  some  persons  meet  th^ 
death  in  this  way.  Should  the  anti-labor  fort 
in  our  society  ever  become  sufficiently  strong 
pass  maximum  wage  laws,  they  would  do  so  wl 
out  waiting  for  the  precedent  of  laws  fixing  mj 
mum  wages.  John  A.  Kyai* 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  New 
York,  have  made  a  contribution  of  $5,000 
to  the  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  enable  train- 
ed nurses  to  take  the  special  four-month 
course  to  prepare  for  this  branch  of  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  work. 


The  Social  Servant,  of  which  the  first 
number  has  just  been  issued,  is  to  be  "pub- 
lished occasionall/'  by  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Columbus,  O.  This  number 
declares  that  the  paper  will  attempt  "to  so 
present  the  cause  of  organized  diarity  that 
the  reader  will  clearly  grasp  its  object,  and 
see  a  good  reason  why  it  should  have  a 
large  place  in  a  community  like  our  own." 

Columbus  dispatches  in  early  May  an- 
nounced that  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  had 
decided  that  the  law  preventing  the  dis- 
charge of  an  employe  for  belonging  to  a 
labor  union  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  al- 
ready decided  that  this  law  conflicted  with 
tht  federal  constitution,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Ohio  court  held  that  that  decision  tied 
their  hands.  A  dissenting  opinion  declared 
that  the  law  was  unjust  to  labor  unions. 


The  federal  Public  Health  Service  Bul- 
letin for  March  26  contains  a  comparative 
analysis  of  federal  and  state  legislation 
upon  narcotic  drugs.  The  analysis  indicates 
what  drugs  are  the  subject  of  legislation  in 
each  state;  what  exceptions  to  the  law  the 
state  allows;  the  regulation  of  sale  to  con- 
sumer and  to  dealer;  form  of  record  to 
be  kept  by  physician  and  by  druggist;  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  the  pen- 
ilties  for  infringement. 


Ungraded  is  a  new  monthly  magazine 
[mblished  in  New  York  in  the  interest  of 
he  exceptional  child.  The  May  number,  the 
irst.  announces  that  it  is  made  possible 
hrough  the  generosity  of  the  "Child  Wel- 
fare League"  of  Public  School  No.  4.  the 
Bronx,  and  that  it  is  launched  in  the  hope 
hat  it  may  become  the  official  organ  of  the 
eachers  of  ungraded  classes  in  New  York 
ity.  The  editors  are  Elisc  A.  Seyfarth  and 
anmy  R.  Turner. 


A  Conference  on  Religion  is  announced 
or  the  summer  session  of  Columbia  Uni- 
crsity,  July  6-16,  in  connection  with  Union 
lieological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

Among  the  courses  of  lectures  announced 
re:  TTie  Church  and  Civic  Problems,  by 
ic  Rev.  F.  M.  Crouch,  of  the  Episcopal 
odal  Service  Commission;  the  Church  and 
oral  Problems,  by  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the 
ew  York  Agrricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
m;  Problems  of  Social  Contact,  by  Dr. 
leming,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Massachusetts  has  undertaken  to  raise 
00.000  towards  the  cost  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Building  to  be  erect- 
f  at  IVashington,  D.  C.  which,  with  its 
idowment,  is  to  cost  $3,500,000.  Thirty- 
re  towns  in  the  state  have  raised  their 
spective  quotas  and  sixty  other  towns  and 
ties  have  made  a  begitming.  George  Mil- 
ok  Hersey,  general  secretary  of  the 
assachusetts  Advisory  Council,  reports 
sch  enthusiasm  in  the  different  towns  as 
t  movement  becomes  understood. 

Fhc   greatest    American  confection  may 


have  to  submit  to  being  graded.  On  May 
7,  at  least  fifty  delegates  representing  man- 
ufacturers and  distributors  of  ice  cream, 
butter  and  condensed  milk,  met  in  New 
York  to  discuss  the  grading  and  labeling 
of  these  articles  according  to  well-defined 
sanitary  standards.  The  business  men  were 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan.  A  report  on 
standards  and  regulation  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  these  articles  will  shortly 
be  issued  by  the  federal  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. At  present  the  consumer  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  amount  of  furniture 
glue  or  assorted  fats  in  his  ice  cream. 


While  child  welfare  conferences  are 
being  held  by  the  state  branches  of  th6 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers' 
Associations  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Connec- 
ticut, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  Utah,  and  Wisconsm,  the  offi- 
cers and  leaders  of  the  Congress,  accom- 
panied by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  will  cross  the 
continent,  holding  organization  meetings  in 
many  of  the  western  states.  This  tour  is 
intended  to  make  the  benefits  of  the  annual 
conference  felt  as  widely  as  possible.  Nine 
of  these  conferences  will  be  held  during 
May  in  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Huron,  S.  D., 
Helena  and  Butte,  Mont.,  Seattle,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  San  Francisco. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
city  has  voted  ^0,000  to  further  the  plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  Public  School  89, 
Brooklyn,  that  were  begun  last  November 
under  Uie  direction  of  William  Wirt,  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  who  was 
emplo}red  to  msdce  a  demonstration  of  his 
educational  ideas  in  New  York.  The  ex- 
periment at  Public  School  89  was  described 
in  The  Survey  of  March  6.  Superintendent 
Maxwell,  head  of  the  New  York  city 
schools,  opposed  the  grantinj^  of  the  money. 
He  read  a  report  on  the  Gary  schools  by 
Associate  City  Superintendent  Shallow, 
which  was  returned  to  Superintendent  Max- 
well to  edit,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
board  objecting  to  its  attacks  on  Mr.  Wirt. 


"What  we  make  children  love  and  desire 
is  more  important  than  what  we  make  them 
leam"  was  the  motto  of  the  Sixth  Lehigh 
Valley  Child-Helping  Conference,  held  at 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  May  8.  The 
duty  of  women's  clubs  to  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  youth,  the  censoring  of  moving 
pictures,  and  the  training  of  children  in 
song  on  the  playground,  were  .urged  by 
Lutie  E.  Stearns,  of  Milwaukee,  director  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs. 
She  advocated  also  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments to  heroes  of  peace,  if  the  child  in  the 
school  is  to  be  led  to  believe  in  peace.  Cal- 
vin N.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  New  Jersey,  advised  a  longer  school  year 
for  children  who  must  remain  in  town  and 
city  all  summer. 

The  West  will  come  in  for  closer  scrutiny 
than  it  has  had  in  the  past  in  the  matter 
of  its  treatment  of  the  working  child  when 
the  eleventh  annual  conference  on  child  la- 
bor meets  in  San  Francisco,  May  28-31,  ind 
reports  are  given  of  recent  investigations  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  This  first  national 
child  labor  conference  to  be  held  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  will  open  with  a  mass  meet- 
ing on  the  exposition  grounds  at  which  or- 
ganized labor  in  California,  big  business  in 
New  York,  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
National  Consumers'  League  and  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  will  be  rep- 
resented among  the  speakers.  At  a  later 
session  California  conditions  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  workers  in  the  San  Francisco 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  and  the 
Southern  California  and  San  Francisco 
Child  Labor  Committees.    One  session  will 
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themselves  of  their  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  cited  passages  relating  to  (a) 
the  omission  of  the  discussion  of  the 
qualification  for  unemployment  benefit; 
(b)  their  suppression  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  explanation  of  the  plight  of  the 
friendly  societies;  and  (c)  Uic  failure 
to  mention  the  administrative  problems 
of  old-age  pensions. 

Still  other  replies  (1  and  3)  attempt 
to  meet  criticism  by  a  misstatement  of 
the  original  objection.  The  review  in 
question  did  not  say  that  the  report  (3) 
omitted  "all  reference"  to  the  legisla- 
tive powers  given  the  commissioners 
under  sections  65  and  78 ;  but  stated  that, 
''Without  discussion  or  even  a  summary 
.  .  .  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
relevant  sections  of  the  act.  .  .  .  *' 
The  passage  to  which  the  conmiittee  call 
attention  (3)  is  contained  in  a  depend- 
ent clause  in  a  discussion  of  the  arrears 
scheme,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  refer- 
ence to  section  78.  The  reviewer  sub- 
mits that  this  is  neither  a  discussion  nor 
a  summary. 

Replies  in  a  fourth  g^oup  are  suitable 
for  refutation.  The  excuse  given  for 
failure  to  know  of  the  amending  act  of 
last  August  (9)  is  hardly  convincing  to 
one  who  left  England  in  July,  but  who 
purchased  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill 
in  May,  who  had  access  to  officials  will- 
ing to  talk  of  the  proposed  changes,  and 
who  read  during  June  the  press  and 
parliamentanr  discussions.  The  inclu- 
sion (11)  of  all  the  7,500,000  members 
of  the  "collecting  friendly  societies" 
among  those  insured  for  sick  benefit,  is 
not  supported  by  the  most  recent  report 
of  the  chief  registrar  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties, which  shows  that  for  the  total 
membership,  these  societies  spent  in 
1911  but  £8,200  is  sick  benefits,  as  against 
£1,088,600  in  death  benefits.* 

In  a  fifth  group  of  replies,  the  commit- 
tee frankly  admit  the  criticisms  made 
(e.  g.  8).  Although  the  committee  are 
at  pains  to  emphasize  the  careful  editing 
the  pamphlet  has  received,  they  also 
tacitly  concede  the  lack  of  systematic 
arrangement  when  they  refer  to  the  re- 
port as,  "merely  a  compilation  of  .  .  . 
notes  .  .  .  made  in  an  investigation 
.  .  .  prematurely  terminated  by  .  .  . 
the  war." 

Although  the  committee  claim  that 
the  points  under  discussion  are  but  de- 
tails not  affecting  the  conclusions  of  the 
report,  they  may  scarcely  be  considered 
unimportant,  since  readers  demand  not 
only  well-considered  conclusions,  but 
also  accurate,  clear,  and  impartial  pres- 
entation of  facts. 

Olga  S.  Halsev. 
[Department  of  Economics  and  Sociol- 

o^,  Wellesley  College.] 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

^Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  for  the  Year  ending 
December  31,  1912.  House  of  Common* 
paper,  89,  of  1914,  p.  48. 

be  devoted  to  the  proposed  charter  for 
childhood  and  another  to  the  federal  child 
labor  law  to  be  pushed  at  the  coming  session 
of  Congress. 
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Report  of  the  Bundle  Day  Committee  of 
the  Mayor's  Unemployment  Committee. 
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Report  on  Old  Age  Relief.  Industrial 
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The  War  of  the  European  Cultures.  By 
J.  Salwyn  Sdhapiro,  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.    Reprinted  from  The  Forum, 

Unusual  and  Interesting  Fire  Loss  Claims. 
By  William  R.  Pitcher.  Insurance  Society 
of  New  York,  84  William  Street,  New  York 
city. 

America  and  the  European  War.  By 
Norman  Angell.  Reprinted  from  the  Yale 
Revinv.  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  Boston. 


Teacher  Measurement.  By  Ernest  C. 
Witham,  superintendent  of  schools,  South- 
ington,  Conn.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology, 

Voting  Machines  in  Wisconsin.  By  Ford 
H.  MacGregor.  Municipal  Reference  Bul- 
letin No.  3.  February,  1915.  Price  5  cents. 
Extension  Division,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 

Theories  of  Social  Organization  and  the 
Problems  of  International  Peace.  By  A.  A. 
Tenney,  400  West  118  Street,  New  York 
city.  Reprinted  from  Political  Science 
Quarterly. 

Occupational  Therapy.  By  George  Ed- 
ward Barton,  director  of  Consolation 
House.  Reprinted  from  the  Trained  Nurse 
and  Hospital  Review,  38  West  32  Street, 
New  York  city. 

Pre-Natal  Care.  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  Washington  University  Hospital. 
Investigation  conducted  by  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Social  Economy.  Washington 
University  Dispensary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Report  of  the  Commission  to  Investigate 
the  Extent  of  Feeblemindedness,  Epilepsy 
and  Insanitv  and  Other  Conditions  of  Men- 
tal Defectiveness  in  Michigan.  Harry  W. 
Crane,  102  E.  16  Avenue.  Columbus,  O. 

Community  Centers.  By  Raymond  V. 
Phelan.  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  General  series,  No.  25.  Jan- 
uary, 1915.  General  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Classification  and  Definition  of  Crimes. 
Report  of  Committee  D  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 
31  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  Reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Lazv  and 
Criminology. 

Efficiency  and  Preparation  of  Rural 
School  Teachers.  By  Harold  W.  Foght. 
specialist  in  rural  school  practice.  Bureau 
of  Education.  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  49.  W.iole 
Xo.  623.  Price  15  cents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Manufacturers'  Bulletin  for  Fire  Protec- 
tion. Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in 
the  Cloak.  Suit  and  Skirt  and  Dress  and 
Waist  industries.  March,  1915.  Jomt 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control.  31  Union  Square 
West.  New  York  city. 


The  History  of  Small-Pox  in  AustnJja. 
1788-1908.  By  J.  H.  L.  Cumpston,  M.D. 
director  of  quarantine  for  the  Commoc' 
wealth  of  Australia.  Service  publication 
No.  3.  Federal  Quarantine  Bureau,  Mel 
bourne,  Australia. 


Effects  upon  Public  Health  and  Naturi 
Prosperity  from  Rural  Depopulation  anc 
Abnormal  Increase  of  Cities.  By  Peter  h 
Bryce,  M.D.  Reprinted  from  Amtnm 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  755  BoyUtnr 
Street,  Boston. 


The  Common  Law  and  the  Case  Mctfr-^l 
in  American  University  Law  School* 
By  Josef  Redlich,  University  of  Viefwi 
Bulletin  No.  8.  Carnegie  Foundation  !>r 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifr 
Avenue,  New  York  dty. 


Tuberculosis  Legislation  in  the  Unitct 
States.  Pamphlet  No.  104.  By  the  Nationii 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevent* - 
of  Tuberculosis,  105  East  22  Street,  Nf* 
York  city.  Price  20  cents  in  lots  of  It^* 
than  25,  and  15  cents  in  lots  of  25  and  ov? 


kV 


The  Salvation  Army  Today.  By  S.  B 
Williams,  a  former  officer.  An  exposurt 
revealing  an  unholy  and  unethical  conditiof 
of  affairs  not  suspected  by  the  Ameriar 
public.  Price  25  cents,  paper;  50  cent- 
cloth.  The  Church  Press.  Box  676,  Linco- 
Neb.  

The  Educational  Museum  of  the  St  La-;- 
Public  Schools.  By  Carl  G.  Rathraann.  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  schools,  St  Looi- 
Mo.  United  States  Bureau  of  Educaticc 
Bulletin,  1914,  No.  48.  Whole  No.  ac 
Price  15  cents.  Government  Printing  O&t. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


INVESTIGATING 
EDITING 

Young  woman,  with  tULCfhl  ] 
record  in  social  research,  andin cfigert-  j 
ing  and  editing  reports  and  maiiaKnplk.  ! 
seeks  engagement  Temponiy  or 
permanent  with  individual  or  organi- 
zation. 

Investigating:  Special  equqpoieat 
for  field  work  in  industrial  or  chid 
welfare  fields. 

Exliting :  Experience  in  copy  read- 
ing, magazine  %vriting,  book.  Appk 
M.  B.,  Survey. 


DIREaORY  OF  CHARITABLE 
AND  BENEHCENT  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS OF  BOSTON 

Sixtk  Editioo  reccalb'  iaaueJ. 

The  Directory  contains,  besicles  a  ^ 
scription  of  1 ,000  civic,  educationaL  rv~ 
ligious,  and  medical  agencies,  a  sub* 
mary  of  the  pauper  la%irs,  of  tbe  k«« 
pertaining  to  children,  and  otKer  W«i 
of  Massachusetts  of  interest  to 
workers. 

170  new  agencies  added 

last  edition. 
List  of  300  churches. 
One  dollar  postpaid. 

Pubbahed  by  tbe 

ASSOOATED  CHARITIES  OF  MSTQH 
43  Hawldas  Stiast 


Calendtf  of  Conferences 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


The  Science 
of  Digestion 


MAY  AND  JUNB  CONFERENCES 

Camp  Fiee    Girls,    Guardian's    Week    of. 
Battle  Creels  Mich.    June  3-10.    Publicity 


Mich. 


,  Hinlon  Gilmore,  Battle  Creek, 


Ch.iwiies  and  CoRREtTiON,  New  York 
City  Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhat- 
tan and  at  Pleasant vi  lie.  May  25-27. 
Sec'y.  John  B.  Prest,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
Vew  York. 

Chiefs  op  Pouce,  International  Association 
')f.  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  25-28.  Sec'y.  F- 
;.  Cassada,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Chilo  Labor  Commutee,  National  Eleventii 
annual  conference.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
May  38-30.  Sec'y,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  lOS 
1-Jsi  2Sd  Street,  New  York. 

Chlfeches  of  CeaiST  in  Amewca,  Confer- 
ence of  Federal  Council  of.  Atlantic  City, 
N'.  J.  June  3-4.  Chairman,  Fred.  B. 
Smith,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 

City  Planning,  National  Conference  on. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  7-9.  Sec'y.  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  19  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
.Mass. 

C'tfiL    Service     Co  u  mission  ess,     National 


tVashington,   D.  C. 

-EDiKATED  Boys'  Clubs,  International  Con- 
ference. Pittsfieid,  Mass.,  May  26-28. 
Executive  secretary,  C.  J.  Atkinson,  1 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  . 

lospiTAL  Association,  American.  San 
Francisco,  Cal-,  June  82,  2S.  Sec'y,  H.  A. 
Hoyce,  Kingston  General  HospitaC  Kings- 

lousiNC,  New  Jersey  Conference  on.  Un- 
'ler  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Hous- 
ing Association  and  National  Housing  As- 
sociation. Passaic,  N.  J.  May  27-28.  Ex- 
«ntive  Sec'y,  W.  Ljuie  Shannon,  531  Fed- 
iral  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 
v^nucTORS  OF  the  Blind^  American  As- 
sociation of,  Berkeley,  Cal.  June  28-30. 
^ec'y.  E.  E.  Allen,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

iMiARY  Association,  American.  Thirty- 
seventh  annual  conference.  Berkeley, 
Cal,  Jtine  3-9.  Sec'y,  George  B.  Utiey, 
TB  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
AVORS  AND  Other  City  Officials  of  New 
York  State,  Annual  Conference  of. 
Iroy,  N.  Y.,  June  1-3.  Sec'y,  William  P. 
t-'apes.  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York, 
^foas'  Association  of  Connecticut. 
Hridgeport  ,Conn,  June  22. 
FiiicAL  Association,  American.  San  Fran- 
risco,  Cal.,  June  21-25.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Fred- 
trick  R.  Green,  S35  No.  Dearborn  Street, 
OucagD,  III. 

uiical  Milk  Comvissions,  American 
Association  of.  San  Francisco,  CaL 
/une  17.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier,  124 
'iarfield  Place,  Cincinnati,  O. 
nsciTiK,  American  Academy  of.  San 
Ifancisco.  Cal,  June  25-28.  Sec'y,  Dr. 
Charles  Mclntire,  52  N.  Fourth  Street, 
^ston.  Pa. 

asEs'  Association.  American.  San 
rancisco,  Cal„  June  21-25.  Sec'y.  Kafn- 
rine  DeWitt,  45  South  L'ninn  Street, 
l-v-hfster.   N'.   Y. 


Nurses'  .Assocmtion.  California  State 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  May  31-June  5. 
Sec'y,  Mrs.  B.  Taylor,  126  Ramadell 
Street,  Ocean  View.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Nursing  EbvCation.  National  League  for. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  June  21-35.  Sec'y. 
Sara  Parsons.  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston.  Mass. 

PuBuc  Health  Nursing,  National  Or- 
ganiiation  for.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  June 
31-25.  Sec'y,  Ella  P.  Crandall.  25  West 
4Sth  Street,  New  York. 

Sanitary  Association,  Southeastern.  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  May  35-26.  Sec'y,  Qarence 
E.  Smit'n,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

School  Hygiene  Association,  American. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  2S-26.  Sec'y. 
Dr.  Thomas  A,  Storey,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  New  York. 

Training  for  Nukses.  Canadian  National 
Association  of.  Vancouver,  -May  34-2.'). 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  Miss  Randall,  General  Hos- 
pital, Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Tuberculosis,  The  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  June  14-16.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Hatfield.  105  East  32d  Street,  New 
York. 

Women's  Clubs,  Council  of  the  General 
Federation  of.  Portland.  Ore,  June  1-4. 
Corresponding  Sec'y.  Mrs.  Eugene  Reil- 
ley.  508  Park  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Women's  Trade  Union  League,  National. 
Fifth  biennial  convention.  New  York  city. 
June  7-12.  Sec'y,  Miss  S.  M.  Franklin,  901 
Unity-  Bldg.,  Cnicago,  111. 

LATBR  MBHTINGS 

rNTONATIONAL. 

Day  Farming  Congress,  Tenth  Annual  In- 
ternational. Denver,  CoU  Sept,  S7-0ci. 
9.    Sec'y,  Ralph  H.  Faxon,  Denver,  Col 

Education,  International  Congress  of.  Held 
in  connection  with  National  Education 
Association.  Oakland,  Cal.  August  16-28. 
Sec'y,  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Eugenics  Congress,  Second  International 
Congress.    New  York.  Sept.  22-28. 

Kindergarten  Union,  International.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  August  17-32.  Sec'y,  Miss 
May  Murray.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Purity  Congress,  Ninth  International.  San 
Francisco,   Cal.     July  18-24.     Presideni, 
Dr.  B.  S.  Steadwell,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
National 

.\nti-Saloon  League  Convention.  Ameri- 
can, Atlantic  City.  N.  J.  July  6-9. 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  -Anti-Saloon  League  of 
.\m  erica,  W  ester  ville,  O. 

B.\R  Association,  American.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah,  August  16-W,  Sec'y,  George 
Whitelock.  1416  Munsey  Building.  BaUi- 
more.  Md. 

Consumers'  League,  National.  Sixteenth 
annual  meeting.  Cleveland.  O..  Novem- 
ber 4-5.  General  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Florence 
Kellev-,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 

Criminal  Law  and  Chiminolocy.  American 
Institute  of.  Sail  l.ake  City,  Utah.  Au- 
gust 16.1?.  Sec'y.  Edwin  M.  Abbott.  700 
Land  Title  Rldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


iKokby  Dr.  Jotm  HirvDjr  KiUoEg.whd  (tvEiyouKiulu 

duriDj  Ih*  narly  forty  yean  bt  h»lb«n  Supcrinlcndcnt 
of  llie  gnal  Battle  Cnck  Suiiariiim.  Di.  Kcllou  ii  the 
(mt  authority  on  ihu  lubjcci.      He  li  *  ootid  l«der  is 
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lid  lickUEU  ud  keep  »ell.    Dr.  KeIIoks'i 
"'       '    '  "      'S'^^''°'o"M"'bI 


ih  man 


luod.    If  TO"  'd11°» 

oeatlyHdotConKlp. 

■  little  over  ISO  piEEi 

limci  [he  price.     In  board  csven,  the  price  ii  |].M 

to  |l>etl»  oork  oldelprejid  di>lrlbution,    D       "' 

tl.ODiKUIpaKI.  OrderatODce.  If  you  air 
uliified,yDU  mmy  return  the  book  for  ptov 
Older  today.  Get  itlief  fiom  Coiuiipalioii. 
Coop  Hbalth  Publuhihc  Co.,  MOfi  W. 
Butte  Cnck,  Hich. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

iiKUBai(aelc«ama  s 


Ops  u  Bca  «d  uriM.      Medn, 
•cUhIt.  ^K^caL   Lbral  idiaUi^  p 

cUu  in  Til  ShIw  t  the  I ,  -. 

Ota-.  T«.y^f*>w*ipyiMttU\0.  UdH> 


uL    AidyioF.C.: 

MKADVILLB  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

MudfiUa.  P«unt«ul* 


I  Classified  Advertisementg  | 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  by  the  Federated  Charities  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  young  person  to  take 
charge  of  its  philanthropic  and  social  ef- 
forts. Please  state  references,  e.xperience 
and  salary  expected.  Address  I.  E.  Philo, 
78  Broadway,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 

aiTUATIONa   WANTED 

Permanent  position  wanted  by  specially 
trained  man  in  Institution  for  either  de- 
pendent, defective  or  delinquent  classes. 
Address  C.  G.  W.,  Arsenal  sU.,  P.  O.  Box 

21,   Pittsburgh,   Pa, 

CmCiii  SOCIAL  TOURS 

T*w«fSMlkAMrk>,JBiZ3-S*H-  3 
T*w  •!  VmUi  SlalM,   Jaly    1— Aa(.  S 

Full  Qfficlml  Pntnmntm  M  RtqutM 

INSTITUTE   OF    EDUCATIONAL   TRAVEL 
1  ■■■£»  Amw,  Nnr  T>rk 


"The  Nation*]  Tnining  SchcxJ  p 
execntiva  pontiona  in  Yoiinx  Women'i  Chria* 
tian  AnocistioDa.  AtUiea*  SecretBiial  Dep«it> 
mtfit,  600  Lexington  ATcnue^  New  York  Gtj." 
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Ecx)NOMic  Association,  American.  San 
Francisco,  CaL,  August  11-14.  Sec*y»  A. 
A.  Young,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Education,  National  Association.  Oakland, 
CaL  August  16-28.  Scc'y.  Durand  W. 
Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Feebleminded,  American  Association  for 
the  Study  of.  Berkeley^  Cal.,  August  2-7. 
Sec'y,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Home  Economics  Association,  American. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  August  18-21.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, Baltimore,  Md. 

Humane  Assoqation,  American.  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.,  November  8-11.  Sec'y,  Na- 
thaniel J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Infant  Mortauty,  American  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Sixth 
annual  meeting.  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 10-12.  Executive  Scc*y,  Miss  Ger- 
trude B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Municipal  Improvements,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Dayton,  O.,  October  11-;16.  Sec'y, 
Charles  C.  Brown,  702  Wulsin  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Municipal  League,  National.  Dayton,  O., 
November  17-19.  Sec'y,  Qinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  North  American  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Physical  Education  Association,  Ameri- 
can. Berkeley,  CaL,  July  21-24.  S€c'y, 
Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Political  and  Social  Science,  American 
Academy  of.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July 
31.  Secy,  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prison  Association,  American.  Oakland, 
Cal..  October  2-7.  Sec'y,  George  L.  Sehon, 
1086  Baxter  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Race  Betterment,  National  Conference  on. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  10-11.    Sec'y. 

E.  F.  Robins,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Recreation,  National  Congress  on.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  July  5-10.  Sec'y,  EusUce 
M.  Peixotto,  1058  Phelan  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  CaL 

Reugious  Education  Association.  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  August  27-29.  Sec'y,  Henry  F. 
Cope,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Science,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  August  2-7.  Sec'y,  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Social  Hygiene  Assooation,  American, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  3-5.    Sec'y,  Dr.  W. 

F.  Snow,   105  West  40th   Street,   New 
York. 

Statistical  Association,  American.  San 
Francisco,  CaJ.,  August  11-13.  Sec'y,  Prof. 
C.  W.  Doten,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Women  Voters,  National  Council  of.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  July  8-10.  President, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  DeVoc,  605  Perkins  Bldg., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Workers  for  the  Bund,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  Berkeley,  Cal.  July  1-3. 
Sec'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  911  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

State  and  Local 
Rural  Leaders,  School  for.  Fifth  annual 
session.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan,  Kansas,  July  6-15.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Division  of  College  Exten- 
sion, Rural  Service  Department,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

BXHIBinONS 

International 

SoiL-PsoDUCTS    ExfosmoN,    International. 
Denver,  Cola.,  September  27-Octobcr  9. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  f oUo%ving  natioiial  bodies  %nU  gMy  tnd  freely  supply  inf onnalioD  aad  advise  nmiSt^  on  die  wfaiecb 
nuned  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  aie  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  wodc  which  eack  oigani- 
zation  is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  requiied  of  those  seeking  informatioo.  Conespondence  is  inviled.  Alw^/s 
tnclote  pottage  for  nply. 


Health 


SBX  HYGIENE— SocletT  of  SaniUrj  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  105  West  40tb  St., 
New  York  Cftj.  Edward  L.  Keyea,  Jr., 
President  Six  educational  pamphlets.  10c 
each.  Quarterly  Journal,  devoted  to  sex  edu- 
cation, $1.00  per  year.  Dues — Active,  |2.00; 
Contributing,  15.00;  SusUinlng,  flO.OO.  Mem- 
bership includes  current  and  subaequent  liter- 
ature.    Maintains  lecture  bureau. 


CANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
of   Cancer.   289   Fourth   Ave..   New   York 
City.     CnrUs    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symp- 
toms,   diagnosis,     treatment    and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship does  |5. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School  Hy- 
giene  Association.     Pres..   Dr.   Henry   M. 
£»i.  «  "F*??.®"'  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St  Paul.  Minn.    Sec'y..  Thomas  A.  Storey.  M.D.. 
College  of  the  aty  of  New  York,  New  Y*ork. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee 
tor  Mental  Hygiene,  60  Union  Square, 
New  York  City.  Clifford  W.  Beers,^ecy; 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  pre- 
▼ention  of  insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  menUi  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal  Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  hIsaLTH -Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  B.  F.  Eob- 
bins.  Exec.  Sec.  203  E.  27th  St..  New 
York.  To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into  a  National  Department  of  Health  to  in- 
form the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS— National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculoais, 
r,  ..  ^!i^  S"^  22nd  St.  New  York.  CharlM^J: 
Hatfield,  M.D..  Exec.  Sec'y.  Reports,  pamph- 
lets, etc.  aent  upon  request.  Annual  transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free  to  members. 


RACE  BETTERMENT—  National        Confer- 
ence on  Race  Betterment.     Regeneration 
of  Race  through  eugenics  and  euthenics. 
Interesting    exhibit    at    Panama-Pacific   Bx- 
Dosition.     Ofllcial   Proceedings  first  conference. 
650  pages,   now  read/,  S2.00.     Addnss  Seci-e- 
tary.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-Amerlcan  Public  Health 
Association.     Pres.,     Wm.     C.     Woodward, 
WMhington;    Sec'y.   S.   M.   Gunn,   Boston! 
Founded  for  the  puroose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections :     Laboratory,    Vital    Statistics.    Munl- 

^iLiSSil^i'*  ^J5S*J'«  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.     Ofllcial   organ   American  Journal 

?J  ^a'^'LSSfl^'  !?-^  *.  J^ear  published  month- 
ly 8  months  subscription.  50  cents.  Address 
755  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


N^y!9'*'At/J*PANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
Lie  HEALTH  NURSING— Object :  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  pubUe  h4l£ 
narsing ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique :  to 
maintain  «  central  bureau  of  Information.  Pub- 
lications r  Pub.  Health  Norstaig  Quarterly.  II  (S 
S*'  ^^^f'  and  bulletins.  Address  ElU  PhTlllM 
N™w  ^Yotk  Cit^'  •  ^'   ^^"^  45th  St, 


T^R  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS-Through 
1  i?.^^!^  and  Country  Nursing  Serviw. 
«i-i*i  "*''*'**°"-*  staff  of  specially  prebared 
visiting  nun^s  for  appointment  to  small  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on 
organisation  and  administration  of  visiting 
nurse  associations;  personal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits arallable  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
perintendent. Red  Cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Service.  Washington.  D.  C. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  American  Socltl 
Hyalene  Assoc.  Inc..  105  West  40th  8l 
N.  y. ;  Branch  Offices :  McCormldc  Bldg., 
Chicago;  Phelan  Bldg..  San  Prancisca  To  pro 
mote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction  bf 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mercialised vice.  Quarterly  magaxine  **Soclal 
Hygiene.'*  Monthly  Bullefin.  Membership,  $5 : 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  request.  Pres.. 
Charles  W.  BUot ;  Gen.  Sec'y,  William  F.  Snow. 
M.D. ;  Counsel.  James  B.  Reynolds. 


RaeM  Problema 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets    the   demaod 
for    conclae    Information    concerning    the    i 
condition    and    progress    of    the     Negro 
Race.     Extended     bibliographies.     Pull      index.    I 
Price    26c.    By    mall    80c     Negro    Year    Book    ! 
Company,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 

In   addition    to   information   in    Negro    Year 
Book.    Tuskegee    Institute    will    furnish    other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne-    i 
gro  race. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE.  HAMPTON.  VA. 
—Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  ••Great 
educational  experiment  station."  Neither 
a  state  nor  a  government  schooL  Suoported 
by  voluntas  contributions.  H.  B.  Priasell. 
Principal:  F.  K.  EMera.  Treasurer:  W.  H. 
Scoville.  Secretary.  Free  literature  on  race  ad 
justment,  Hampton  alms  and  methods.  Bomihem 
Workman,  Illustrated  monthly.  |1  a  /ear;  free 
to  donors. 


Social  Problama 


CANADIAN  WELFARE  LEAGUE— Room  10 
Industrial  Bureau.  Winnipeg  Canada* 
J.  8.  Woodsworth,  Secretary.  To  promote 
a  general  Interest  in  all  forms  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. DepactmenU:  Social.  Service  Clearine 
House;  Lecture  and  Publicity  Bureau;  Immi- 
gration; Community  Work;  Organised  Philan- 
thropy. 


Immigration 


CMBilTTEE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS  Iff 
AMERICA — Clearing  house  and  barcAo 
of  consultation  on  transportation,  em- 
ployment, standard  of  living,  savings  and  in- 
vestments, education,  naturalisation,  legislaHon 
and  public  charges.  Frank  Trumbull,  Ch. :  Peltx 
M.  Warburg  and  Frances  A.  Keiior.  V.-Ch.  : 
Wm.  Fellowes  Morgan.  Treas.  Dues  $5  a  ye«^r 
including  immigrants  in  American  Review  and 
literature.     96  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Cl^. 

IMMIGRAfIT  GIRLS— Council  of  Jewteh 
Women  (National),  Department  of  Imou- 
^-ant  Aid,  with  headquarters  at  216  i=i 
Broadway^  New  York  City.— Miss  Helen  Wink- 
ler, chairman, — gives  friendly  aid  to  immiarant 
girls;  meets,  visits,  advises,  guides;  has  inter- 
national system  of  safeguarding.  Invites  meixft. 
bersliipb 


Settiementt 


SETTLEMENTS— National     FederaUoa 
Settlements.  Develops  broad  forma  of  -c^nmrn- 
paratlve  study  and  concerts  aetion  in  citv 
state,  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamen&i 

Eroblems  disclosed  by  settlement  wok :  aeeka  '^^ 
igher    and   more   democratic   organisation 
neighborhood  life.     Robert  A.  Woods,  8ec^ 
Union  Park.  Boston.  Masa.  ^^  ^^ 


BOOKS  ON  SOCIAL  PROBLSMS-The  Sn-r--' 
vey   Associates.    Inc..    106   £    22d   8tr«e^% 
New  York  are  publishers  for  the  Rum^%2 
Sage  Foundation  and  agents  f6r  books  onS* 

dustry,    health,    recreation,    relief,    civic    nr^^' 
lexps.  immigration,  sex  hygiene,  hospitals,  trSeir^J 
culosls.  settlements,  prison  reform.  chlM  iabo^ 
women  In  industry,  vocational  guidance,    bo^^ 
Ing^  city  planning.  *    -w«»  ^ 

List  of  books  on  special  topics  submittal 
request  Also  current  fiction  dealina  wlfS^ 
cial  problems.  *   w*mi 


/o\---  ''-,  THE  SPfRIT  OF  INDUSTRY 

'     -  \OiiC    of   two   MifTing    Biaups  suanluig  the  ■pproack  to   Manhattan   bridge,  the  newcM  apan  joining 

—  ^  '-Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  acroaa  the  Eatl  river.      The  other  group  aymboliiea  th«  Spirit  of  Commerce. 
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THE  WOMEN  AT  THE  HAGUE 

AN      INTERPRETATION      OF     THE      PEACE      CONFERENCE 

By  MARY  CHAMBERLAIN 

=(*e3ua=(TT..S«r.„ 

The  leading  feature  of  the  June  MagaziQe  iasue 

The  GIST  of  IT-  j 

\ylTH    116   ap^-aktft,   at   41    scsSK.ru  .:. 

,2,400  persons  I'efcistered.  the  Naina. 
Conference  of  Chanties  and  Come^.t 
broke  all  records  W  its  Baltimore  atmai 
Some  of  the  outaanding  (e^tarw.  Pip 
a03.  The  prcsideiftlal  addrcs*.  A  Prtlai 
to  Peace,  by  Mary  Wilkox  Glenn.  P»t 
lii9.-  Some  notes  on  the  other  national  woJ 
organizations  whicTi  met  the  same  «■■(• 
Pages  307-08. 
THREE    Illinois    towns,    co-operatmi  ii 

improve  health  conditions,  report  p^* 
rcss.    Page  189. 
I'HE  ijrolocol  under  which  peace  has  bm 

maintained  for  five  years  in  the  cloili 
spit  »nd  skirt  industry  in  New  York  on 
was  terminated  last  week  when  the  chi:: 
mui '  of  the  execittive  committee  oi  ^i 
Cloak,  Suit  and  ^Skirt  Manufacturen  Pr ' 
iective  Association  "served  ,  notice  on  th 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Voien  and  tta 
Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers'  Union  that  "« 
mutual,  official  relations  are  severed.  » 
severed  by  your  act,"  The  unionin^  Ui 
the  blame  for  ending  the  agreement  on  ■» 
manufacturers.  It  i"  said  that  the  nipit3i 
may  lead  to  a  'Strike  of  no.OOO  imion  ■"rti 

MAKING  the  Fourth  of  July  "AmenaB 
ization  Day"  for  our  13.000.000  incti 

grants  is  a  new  plan  ui^cd  on  all  mayors  V, 

the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  r*. 

ui  New  York.     Page  1H9. 

pEDERAL  mediation  has  ended  the  \.^ 
strike  in  the  Eastern  Ohiri  coal-'i'l''' 

Page  ten. 

\yE  must  nut  shrink  from  full  knuolr^i 
about  the  prevalence  of   lenereal  ^ 

ease  was  the  unanimous  coh^Hction  ii  S 

important  sym|io<iium  nn  the  subjen      Pa* 

[^.\BOE{  legislation  and  other  -mmsI  kj'1 

for  Texas.     Page   191. 
[F  tuberculosis  s 
wouldn't  conv; 
you  were  part  owner  of  the  : 
This  is  the  conviction  of  the    prc^rw*  r 
patients  whose  laughter  (ills  a   workmr  i 
sanattiriiiin    for    workers    in    the    Calstii'* 
Page  14M). 
•pHE    chief    justice    of    a    state    suprcK 

cotirt,  a  university  professor,  ai*;  i 
former  president  of  the  -American  Bar  ^> 
sociation  comprised  part  of  the  "rabtr' 
that  led  in  an  "attack  on  the  courts'*  br-n 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Iim1u.*t-  i 
Relatione  week  before  last.  Page  193 
Q  XIC  htmdred  and  sixty  thousand  chiU^ 

of  school  igc  enter  this  country  •> 
iiually.  The  commissioners  cA  immigraiyi 
and  of  education  are  scheming  to  get  ■>'i 
all  to  school.     Page  190.  I 

E  DLCATKI.VAL     work   and     pre»ei>iJ 

medicine    were    emphasii«d   bef>,-rf 
notable   gathering  of   public   health   (tffi.~i 
in  Massachusetts  rccentl>'.     Page  IW 
fJOU    the   federal   Public   Heahh   i^r%« 

muted  trachoma  out  of  Fast  YourJ 
town,  (»hio      Page   \m 


im 


L  MBRICANIZATIONDAY.ANEW 
i     IDEA  FOB  JULY  4 

Making  the  Fourth  of  July 
tiericanization  Day"  for  the  13,000,- 
im migrants  in  the  United  States  is 
object  of  a  campaign  announced  by 
dericlc  C.  Howe,  commissioner  of  im- 
ration  at  the  port  af  New  York,  in 
trs  addressed  to  mayors  throughout 
country. 

ommisaioner  Howe's  idea  is  thai 
r>'  community  in  the  land  can  thus 
:  part  in  giving  newcomers  a  na- 
si consciousness,  in  making  them 
that  "their  interests  and  their  aflcc- 
s  are  deeply  rooted  in  America." 
suggests  that  each  mayor  appoint  a 
mittee  for  the  organization  of  suit- 
exercises  to  be  held  July  4,  thus 
og  an  official  sanction  to  what  he 
»  may  become  a  national  custom, 
he  plan  is  made  clear  in  the  following 
r  to  the  mayors: 

'ou  may  be  interested  in  learning  of 
ost  significant  civic  demonstration 
may  be  of  value  to  you  in  cbnnec- 
with  the  Fourth  of  July  celcbra- 
in  your  city.  I  refer  to  the  'Citizen- 
Receptions',  or  'New  Voters'  Day' 
h  Itic  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
.  Bahimore  and  Los  Angeles  have 
itly  beld  as  a  final  step  in  the 
falizatton  of  foreign-bom  aliens, 
jch  year  large  numbers  of  aliens  are 
tted  to  citizenship.  The  procedure 
r  the  most  part  informal,  and  is  at- 
^  with  no  recogriition  on  the  part 
le  community  of  its  significance  to 
rica  and  to  the  alien.  The  purpose 
e  reception  is  to  give  dignity  to  the 
nony  and  at  the  same  time  impress 
leaning  upon  all  citizens. 
f»  idea  arose  in  Cleveland  in  1914 
ibe  'sane  fourth  committee'  as- 
i  the  responsibility  for  a  program 
igcd  by  a  committee  representing 
Kal  patriotic  and  civic  organiza- 
Through  the  clerks  of  naturaliza- 
[he  names  and  addresses  of  aliens 
'led  to  citizenship  during  the  pre- 
«  year  were  secured,  and  invita- 
for  the  reception  were  sent  to 
At  the  reception,  each  new  citizen 
rtering  the  auditorium  and  showing 
dtet,  was  presented  with  a  small 
lean  flae  and  also  a  seal  button  of 
'ty  with  the  word  'citizen'  upon 
platform  decorated  with  the  flags 
nations  was  reserved  to  seat  the 
me  XXXir.  No.  C 


new  citizens.,  The  and^ence  itself  was 
secured  by  general  publicity  through  the 
newspapers,  which  gladly  gave  publicity 
to  the  Idea,,  The  prc^ram  opened  with 
national  airs.  This  was  followed  with 
the  unfurling  of  a  large  American  flag, 
ihe  Star  Spangled  Banner  being  sung 
and  the  'pledge  of  allegiance'  being 
recited  in  unison.  Officials  representing 
I  he  nation,  state  and  city  made  ad- 
dresses, followed  by  a  speech  of  ap- 
preciation by  one  of  the  prominent 
foreipi-born  citizens. 

■■The  significance  of  such  a  reception 
given  on  the  Fourth  of  July  is  obvious. 
Should  they  become  national  in  scope, 
they  should  have  great  civic  value.  I 
am  sending  you  this  information  with 
the  thought  that  you  may  desire  to  ap- 
point a  mayor's  committee  for  the  or- 
ganization of  such  a  reception  in  your 
city  in  connection  with  whatever  exer- 
cise may  be  held  on  the  Fourth  of  July." 

A  poster,  part  of  which  is  reproduced 
below,  declares  thai  we  must  give  our 
immigrants  something  more  than  citizen- 
ship. 

Prizes  are  ofl^ered  for  the  best  and 
second  best  answers  on  "what  America 
means  and  how  to  Americanize  the  im- 
migrant." with  a  program  for  a  Fourth 
of     July     citizenship    celebration. 
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Aaiericiinlzation 


GROtJND 

Poster  showing  ihe  United  Slates 
as  the  meeting  ground  of  immigrants, 
used  in  the  campaign  to  make  July  4 
"Americanization  Day." 


When  housewives  follow  their 
established  custom  of  throwing  dirty 
water  and  kitchen  refuse  out  of  the 
window  or  back  door  and  leave  it  for 
nature,  flies  and  rats  to  dispose  of, 
there  is  obviously  created  a  problem  of 
wider  reach  than  domestic  science  can 
solve.  When,  furthermore,  requests  to 
provide  garbage  cans  or  to  construct 
closed  drains  are  resented  as  interfering 
with  personal  liberty,  when  manure  piles 
and  unsanitary  open  toilets  are  matters 
of  course  in  every  section  of  the  com- 
munity, and  when  many  residents  act- 
ually object  to  indoor  toilets  because 
they  believe  odors  from  these  will  gen- 
erate disease,  a  public  health  problem  of 
no  mean  proportion  is  at  hand. 

This  is  the  problem  that  confronted 
the  three  neighboring  towns  of  La- 
Salle,  Oglesby  and  Peru,  situated  in  the 
Illinois  zinc  belt,  a  year  ago.  How  it 
has  been  solved  is  an  absorbing  story. 
In  The  Survey  of  October  17,  1914. 
Prof.  Graham  Taylor  told  how  these 
towns  co-operated  to  build  a  civic  cen- 
ter around  their  tri-city  high  school. 
There  was  opened  also  as  a  further  ex- 
periment in  co-operation,  a  Hygienic  In- 
stitute, the  first  year's  work  of  which 
is  now  described  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Ruediger. 
its  director. 

The  population  of  these  towns  is 
chiefly  a  working  population.  Labor  in 
the  factories  is  furnished  largely  by 
Poles,  Austrians,  Italians,  Lithuanians, 
Irish  and  Germans.  When  the  institute 
was  opened,  fairly  good  milk  ordinances 
were  on  the  books:  but  collection  of  a 
$10  license  fee  for  each  wagon  and  a 
butter-fat  test  once  a  month,  were  the 
only  safeguards  practiced.  No  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  dairy  inspection  or  to 
bacteriological  analysis  of  milk  sold. 
Milk  was  carried  in  cans  and  uncovered 
wagons,  dipped  out  with  a  dipper  into 
the  receptacle  brought  by  the  housewife 
to  the  wagon. 

Quarantine  regulations  were  lax  and 
difficult  to  enforce.  During  a  recent 
epidemic  of  smallpox,  some  patients 
were  actually  kept  concealed  and  others 
walked  the  streets  in  open  defiance  of 
health  department  regulations.     The  ab- 
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seiice  of  any  isolation  hospital  left  to 
the  health  officer  a  very  perplexing  prob- 
lem, and  to  contagious  disease  every 
possible  advantage  for  spreading. 

Even  had  the  people  been  interested 
in  matters  of  civic  and  hygienic  pro- 
gress they  were  obviously  unable  to  sup- 
port the  health  machinery  essential  to 
remedy  the  conditions. 

The  Hygienic  Institute,  largely  sup- 
ported by  private  donations,  has  been 
practically  a  modern  health  department 
for  the  three  cities.  The  director  of 
the  institute  is  accepted  by  each  as  its 
chief  heahh  officer.  Each  city  has  its 
own  resident  assistant  health  officer. 
The  whole  administration  is  kept  non- 
political  as  far  as  possible  by  giving  to 
the  director  of  the  institute  the  right  to 
nominate  his  assistants.  The  institute 
staff  at  present  consists  of  a  bacterio- 
logist, a  school  nurse,  an  infant-welfare 
nurse,  a  dairy  inspector,  a  stenographer 
and  bookkeeper,  a  laboratory  assistant 
and  the  three  local  health  officers.  The 
local  health  officers  are  physicians  who 
give  part  lime  to  this  work. 

Taught  by  the  institute,  each  of  the 
municipalities  employs  a  sanitary  police- 
man. Each  provides  now  for  collection 
and  disposal  of  garbage.  Old  boxes  and 
barrels  have  in  most  parts  of  the  city 
been  replaced,  sometimes  only  after  a 
legal  battle,  by  tight  garbage  cans. 
Rats  tto  longer  have  the  contract  for 
the  disposal  of  garbage. 

All  grocery  stores,  restaurants  and 
meat  markets  are  being  systematically 
inspected.  School  houses  are  being  in- 
spected by  either  the  nurse  or  one  of  the 
assistant  heahh  officers.  All  dairies 
have  been  inspected  and  dairy  cows  will 
soon  be  tested  for  tuberculosis.  Milk 
is  subject  to  chemical  analysis  several 
times  a  month.  Permanent  records  have 
been  begun  for  contagious  diseases, 
births  and  deaths.  Other  sanitary  im- 
provements are  slowly  but  steadily  be- 
ing accomplished. 

Especially  valuable  is  the  co-operation 
of  school  superintendents.  The  health 
talks  at  the  high  school  and  at  parents" 
meetings  in  various  ward  schools  are 
e-tpected  to  pave  the  way  for  more  rapid 
improvements  in  the  future. 

PROLONGED  OHIO  COAL  STRIKE 
SETTLED 

The  settlement  of  the  eastern 
Ohio  coal  strike  on  May  8  brought  to 
an  end  a  struggle  involving  16,000  min- 
ers, mostly  foreigners,  who  had  held  out 
for  more  than  a  year  without  resorting 
to  a  single  act  of  violence.  The  union 
that  conducted  the  strike  is  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  organization  involved 
in  the  bitter  Colorado  and  West  Vir- 
ginia struggles. 

During  the  Ohio  strike  the  miners  and 
operators  were  in  complete  deadlock. 
Work  stopped  completely  and  no  strike 
breakers  were  brought  in.  The  issue 
was  confined  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 


troversy and  the  endurance  of  the  two 
siiles.  Through  joint  conferences  and 
the  work  of  mediators  appointed  by  the 
federal  Department  of  Labor,  negotia- 
tions begim  last  January  have  at  last 
resulted  in  an  amicable  settlement. 

The  issue  concerned  the  payment  of 
miners  on  a  "run  of  mine"  or  a 
"screened  coal"  basis.  The  conflict  over 
these  two  methods  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  miners  and  operators  ever 
since  they  began  their  agreements  fol- 
lowing their  first  joint  conference  in 
1885.  Since  then  there  have  been  a  few 
disputes  involving  strikes,  hut  almost 
all  of  ihem  have  been  settled  by  agree- 
Throughout  the  country  miners  have 
very  generally  succeeded  in  having 
the  "run  of  mine"  substituted  for 
the  "screened  coal"  basis.  This  mean» 
that  they  receivt  pay  for  every  ton  as 
mined  instead  of  for  that  which  has  been 
run  over  a  screen.  All  coal  mined  is 
marketable  under  modern  conditions,  so 
the  miners  contended  that  they  should 
receive  pay  for  all  that  is  mined.  Ohio 
and  the  Pittsburgh  portion  of  the  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  field  had  remained  on 
the  old  "screened  coal"  basis,  however. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring the  "run  of  mine"  basis,  to  take 
effect  May  20,  1914.  The  old  wage  scale 
expired,  however,  March  31,  1914.  The 
miners  proposed  to  continue  working  on 
the  old  basis  until  the  law  should  take 
etfect,  pending  the  making  of  a  new 
agreement  based  on  the  law.  The  opera- 
tors refused  to  agree  to  this  and  the 
mines  were  shut  down.  The  struggle  at 
its  inception  and  until  May  20  was  thus 
in  the  nature  of  a  lockout,  and  after  that 
date  was  a  strike. 

The  operators  based  their  action  on 
the  contention  that  the  new  law  was  un- 
constitutional. They  secured  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  (he  state  officials  from 
enforcing  it.  In  the  summer  of  1914 
the  federal  Supreme  Court  declared  the 
law  to  be  constitutional.  But  the  attor- 
ney general  of  Ohio  contended  in  his 
argument  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
law  prohibiting  employers  and  employes 
from    agreeing   to  one     price    for   coal 


going  over  the  screen  and  another  ii 
coal  going  through  the  screen.  Accon 
ingly,  when  the  courts  sustained  the  Ui 
the  operators  proposed  a  spUt  rate  ( 
this  sort.    The  miners  refused. 

In  the  meantime  many  operatoi 
throughout  the  state  had  signed  agrc 
ments  with  their  employes  to  the  nun 
her  of  30,000,  leaving  the  I6,00u  in  il 
eastern  Ohio  field  still  on  strike. 

There  was  disagreement  over  a  "ru 
of  mine"  rate  that  would  be  equivalei 
to  the  old  rate  on  the  "screened  coa 
basis.  The  operators  contended  that  il 
miners'  convention  had  given  each  &. 
trict  the  right  to  settle  on  the  equivale 
in  that  particular  district.  Some  opei 
tors,  particularly  those  in  the  caste 
district,  declared  that  the  equiva1« 
was  less  than  47  cents  a  ton,  the  r; 
which  had  been  worked  out  for  t 
state.  According  to  the  figures  of  \ 
state  mine  inspector,  the  equivalent,  t: 
ing  the  entire  state  as  a  unit,  was 
little  over  48  cents,  but  talcing  easti 
Ohio  as  a  unit  it  was  a  little  under 
cents. 

In  January,  when  the  policy  comn 
tee  of  the  operators  decided  to  st 
evictions  and  bring  in  strike  break* 
the  federal  Department  of  Labor  si 
as  mediators  Daniel  Keefe,  formerly 
the  immigration  service  and  at  one  ti 
a  leader  in  the  longshoremen's  uni 
and  Hywel  Davies,  a  former  coal  ope 
tor  and  one  of  the  mediators  sent 
the  Colorado  strike. 

The  coming  of  these  mediators  cau 
the  operators  to  defer  putting  their  ei 
tion  and  strike-breaking  policy  into 
feet.  In  April  Governor  Willis  calle 
joint  conference  to  meet  in  Cant 
This  adjourned  to  meet  later  in  Cle 
land.  The  mediators  and  the  chief  m 
inspector  of  the  state,  representing 
governor,  helped  to  smooth  out  d 
culties  arising  in  the  conference,  and 
May  8  the  negotiations  reached  a  c 
elusion  satisfactory  to  both  sides, 
rate  of  47  cents  a  ton  was  conceded 
the  operators,  and  the  miners  conce- 
certain  points  in  working  conditions 
signed  to  relieve  the  operators  from 
annoyance  of  local  strikes. 

/^>(BmNG   THE  IMMIGRANT 
SCHOOL 


^ 


Every  immigrant  child  arriv 
at  a  United  Slates  port  of  entry 
henceforth  be  reported  immediately 
the  school  authorities  in  the  locality 
which  he  is  destined,  so  that  he  ma^ 
placed  in  school  without  loss  of  i 
and  without  danger  of  being  shui 
off  into  unlawful  employmenL 

According  to  the  plan  agreed  upoi 
Commissioner  Caminetti  of  the  Ba: 
of  Immigration  and  Commissioner  C 
ton  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
officials  will  have  the  names  of  ic 
grant  children  between  the  ag:es  t 
and  16  copied  from  the  manifest  si 
submitted    by    steamship    captains 


orivarded,  daily  or  weekly,  to  county 
nd  city  superintendents  of  schools. 

About  160,000  children  between  the 
ges  of  5  and  16  enter  the  United 
;iates  annually;  85  per  cent  of  these 
ome  from  n  on- English -speaking  coun- 
ries,  particularly  from  southern  Italy, 
'oland,  Russia,  Lithuania,  and  other 
isiem  and  southern  European  and 
.sialic  countries.  Unless  these  children 
Dnie  into  contact  with  American  life 
irough  the  public  school,  they  are  Hke- 
■  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  American  in- 
;itutians. 

The  plan  of  sending  the  names  of 
lese  immigrant  children  immediately  lo 
iperintendents  "marks  the  beginning  of 
le  end  of  the  doctrine  of  laisses  faire 
ith  reference  to  the  Americanization 
[  the  immigrant,"  declares  Dr.  H.  H. 
k' he  at  on,  special  agent  in  immigrant 
jucation  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
i  Education, 

->OCIAL  GAINS  BY  THE  TEXAS 
^    LEGISLATURE 

The  session  of  the  Texas  Legis- 
ilure  recently  adjourned  enacted  much 
t  the  program  of  the  state  conference 
f  charities  and  corrections.  Where 
lis  program  called  for  new  boards  or 
mimissions  nothing,  however,  was 
jne.  The  legislature  seemed  set  against 
le  creation  of  new  boards  for  any  of 
le  state's  work. 

The  state  conference  advocated  the 
is:iage  of  an  adequate  child  labor  law, 
>mpulsory  school  attendance  law,  a 
ate  department  of  charities,  54-hour 
w  for  women,  the  regulation  of  em- 
oyment  agencies,  reorganization  of  the 
;alth  department  and  adequate  care  of 
ental  defectives. 

Of  the  passage  of  the  compulsory  edu- 
ition  law  The  Survey  has  told.  The 
>rccs  that  almost  defeated  this  measure 

the  senate,  where  a  week  of  debate 
id  filibustering  constituted  the  hardest 
rht  of  the  session,  then  turned  their 
ins  upon  the  54-hour  law,  hut  with  the 
me    results.     Amendments  were  added 

iHfe  senate  lo  the  house  bill  permitting 
■tton  mills  to  work  10  hours  a  day  and 
I  hours  a  week  and  laundries  to  work 

hours  a  day  though  only  54  hours  a 
sek.  In  the  conference  committee, 
iwever,  the  hill  was  amended  so  as  to 
quire  double  pay  for  time  over  9 
Furs  a  day,  which  practically  nullified 
e  previous  amendments. 
Employment  agencies,  which  have 
en  operating  with  a  free  hand  in  Tex- 

have  been  brought  under  stale  regu- 
:ion  in  a  bill  providing  (hat  no  employ- 
;nt  agency  shall  operate  without  first 
laining  a  license  from  the  labor  com- 
issioner.  The  license  must  Blvrenewed 
arly  and  may  be  revoked  by  tffl^om- 
issioner  at  any  time  when  in  his  jiiff^- 
jnt  the  holder  of  it  is  violating  ihc-i 
1-.  Employment  agencies'  fees  must  ■ 
t  exceed  two  dollars  and  must  be  re- 
ncl  to  t^*  applicant  if  no  emplov- 
nt     "S  secured  within  one  month  after 


WILHELM  KONRAD  ROENTGEN 


THE  Roentgen  Ray  Association  of 
I  New  York  has  sounded  the  tirsl 

note  commemorating  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  the  X-ray. 
This  event  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly  cele- 
brated in  other  cities  of  liie  world  within 
the  coming  year. 

.\t  its  meeting  on  May  5,  the  society 
heard  papers  on  the  influence  of  Roent- 
gen's discovery  on  physical  science  and 
on  medicine  and  its  future  possibilities 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Dr.  I.  Setl; 
Hirsch  is  secretary  of  the  association. 
Dr.  A.  Judson  Quimby  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting. 

Roentgen's  great  discovery  was  made 
in  1895,  while  he  was  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Wijrzburg.  After 
he  had  published  his  announcements  in 
regard  to  the  mysterious  ray,  he  left  the 


further  research  to  others,  and  researcii 
workers  of  all  nations  have  contributed 
lo  the  physical,  technical  and  medical 
progress  in  this  line. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  have  since 
t'lapstd.  the  X-ray  has  re vohit ionized 
mnny  fields  of  diagnostic  medicine  and  at 
the  present  time  is  the  only  successful 
means,  aside  from  surgery,  of  combating 
(lie  ravages  of  cancer  in  the  human  body. 

Honors  have  been  heaped  on  Professor 
Roentgen,  but  he  disdained  10  exploit  his 
discovery  for  his  own  pecuniary  benefit. 
Since  1900  he  has  made  his  home  at 
Munich,  where  he  leads  the  quiet  life  of 
a  professor  and  scientist.  On  March  27. 
1915,  his  seventieth  birthday  was  cele- 
brated quietly  by  his  friends,  instead  of 
with  the  world-wide  tribute  that  had 
been  planned  before  the  war  broke  out. 


registration.  The  measure  also  provides 
that  no  female  help  shall  be  sent  to  any 
place  of  ill-repute,  and  makes  it  the  duly 
of  the  state  labor  department  to  enforce 
the  act. 

I  Mine  laborers  were  greatly  benefited 
hy  the  passage  of  a  bill  requiring  that 

,  -ooms  for     bathing     and     changing  of 


clothes  be  provided  for  workers  at  mine 
entrances. 

The  law  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stale  farm  colony  for  the 
feebleminded  calls  for  the  cottage  plan 
of  building  construction  and  for  train- 
ing under  modern  methods.  Custodial 
care  for  women     of     the  child-bearine 
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period  is  especially  emphasized.  These 
constitute  the  first  class  of  mental  de- 
fectives to  be  cared  for  under  the  new 
law. 

The  Walter  Colquitt  Memorial  Hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  bone  tuber- 
culosis in  children,  which  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Texas  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, was  transferred  to  the  state 
and  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Medical  Department. 
In  the  eighteen  months  of  its  existence 
as  a  private  institution  it  was  able  to 
show  such-  good  results  that  the  legis- 
lators felt  warranted  in  putting  the  bur- 
den of  support  upon  the  state. 

A  county  library  law  was  passed 
which  gives  the  people  the  right  to  have 
an  election,  after  a  petition  of  25  per 
cent  of  the  voters  has  been  presented  to 
the  commissioners'  court,  to  decide  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  whether  the  county  shall 
have  a  free  library.  In  a  county  al- 
ready having  a  library  the  commission- 
ers' court  is  given  authority  to  make  a 
contract  to  extend  the  work  of  the  li- 
brary to  rural  districts  or  to  serve  an- 
other county  under  contract  with  the 
county  library  already  established.  It  is 
hoped  by  librarians  that  the  law  can  be 
amended  to  provide  a  more  adequate  tax 
levy. 

A  loan  shark  bill  was  passed  requiring 
loan  brokers  to  give  a  $5,000  bond  pay- 
able to  the  state,  and  to  keep  a  record 
of  transactions  for  inspection. 

Social  legislation  that  failed  of  pass- 
age were  bills  on  child  labor,  a  state- 
wide civil  service  commission,  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  state  department 
of  charities,  reorganization  of  the  health 
department,  mothers'  pensions  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  institution  for  the 
care  of  the  blind. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  were 
proposed  for  the  adoption  of  woman  suf- 
frage, graduated  land  tax,  single  tax, 
student  loan  fund,  and  the  authorization 
of  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  on  each  $100  for 
school  purposes.  The  last  two  were 
passed  and  the  others  brought  out  much 
valuable  discussion.  The  woman  suf- 
frage question  has  been  before  two  pre- 
vious legislatures  without  success  but 
the  vote  this  year  shows  that  it  has 
gained  considerable  strength. 

The  legislature  is  now  in  special  ses- 
sion. Governor  Ferguson  has  recog- 
nized educational  and  social  needs  by 
calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
rural  schools  and  the  need  for  better 
care  for  the  blind.  A  bill  carrying  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000  a  year  for  the 
next  two  years  as  a  fund  for  aiding  the 
development  of  the  rural  schools  is  be- 
fore the  legislature.  A  bill  similar  to 
the  one  defeated  in  the  regular  session 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  pres- 
ent blind  institute  and  the  building  of  a 
modem  institution  for  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  has  passed  the  sen- 
ate and  is  favorably  reported  by  the 
house  committee  and  will  doubtless  pass. 
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fiN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN  AND 
VENEREAL  DISEASE 


"The  American  people 
must  not  rest  under  the  charge  that  they 
remain  indifferent  to  the  presence  among 
them  of  four  times  as  many  syphilitics 
as  there  are  consumptives,  and  that 
three  out  of  every  four  American  boys 
are  sowing  wild  oats  and  reaping  the 
gonococcus  harvest.  .  .  .  The  call 
of  the  nation  is  for  facts.  The  testi- 
mony of  physicians,  clinics,  the  adver- 
tisements of  fakers,  the  rescue  homes, — 
these  are  not  enough.  We  may  be  stag- 
gered by  the  results  of  piecing  such  tes- 
timony together,  and  we  may  dread  fur- 
ther inquiry;  but  we  must  know.  We 
must  work  for  the  reporting  of  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  as  we  now  require  tuber- 
culosis reported." 

This  challenge  to  the  nation,  uttered 
by  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophy- 
laxis in  New  York  city,  well  summed  up 
the  spirit  of  those  who  contributed  to 
an  important  symposium  on  venereal 
diseases.  The  speakers  were  men  actu- 
ally at  grips  with  the  problem  in  theil* 
individual  work. 

Dr.  Snow  traced  the  efforts  to  gain 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  ven- 
ereal diseases,  from  the  earliest  authori- 
tative figures  published  by  Dr.  Prince  A. 
Morrow  as  recently  as  1904.  Dr. 
Snow's  own  statement  of  the  best  opin- 
ion today  was  as  follows: 

**Men  of  unquestioned  integrity,  scien- 
tific standing  and  wide  experience  esti- 
mate that  syphilis  successfully  attacks 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  men  of 
American  cities  and  of  nations  contribu- 
ting largely  to  our  immigrant  popula- 
tion ;  that  similarly  from  /O  to  80  per 
cent  of  men  at  some  time  have  been  at- 
tacked by  gonorrhea;  that  as  a  conse- 
quence possibly  10  per  cent  of  men  who 
marry  infect  their  wives  with  venereal 
diseases;  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
abdominal  operations  on  women  are  due 
to  gonorrhea;  that  some  50  per  cent  of 
sterile  marriages  are  due  to  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea;  and  that  25  per  cent  of  all 
blindness  is  due  to  infection  of  the  eyes 
by  the  gonococcus." 

And  yet  state  boards  of  health,  except 
in  a  few  notable  instances,  have  prob- 
ably progressed  more  slowly,  said  Dr. 
Snow,  in  studying  and  trying  to  control 
gonorrhea  and  syphilis  than  in  their  ef- 
forts with  respect  to  any  other  disease  of 
prevalence. 

In  addition  to  scientific  research  and 
executive  action,  "pitiless  publicity"  was 
the  weapon  united  upon  by  speakers  as 
indispensable  in  the  fight  against  these 
diseases.  Accurate  information  about 
them  must  become  a  part  of  the  normal 
**gossip"  of  the  day,  declared  Dr.  W.  A. 
Evans,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
continued : 

"This  gossip  must  relate  to  facts,  nmst 
lie    instructive    and   humanly    elevating,  s 
This  type  of  gossip  must  take  the  place,] 


of  the  misleading,  misinforming  gossi; 
based  upon  the  advertisements  of  vct 
ereal  disease  quacks  and  venereal  di- 
ease  remedies.  It  roust  replace  the  b 
civious  gossip  of  the  street  and  th< 
scandal-mongering  gossip  of  the  dn^« 
ing-room. 

**0n  the  present  basis  of  social  imrr 
course  the  press  is  the  great  predomn 
ating  form  of  organized  gossip.  Th< 
first  essential,  therefore,  is  that  the  nc*- 
papers  must  talk  about  venereal  disea« 
in  the  same  matter-of-fact,  non-suggT> 
tive  way  that  they  talk  about  smallp^i 
and  consumption." 

Dr.  Evans  told  the  experience  oi  xu 
Tribune  for  the  encouragement  of  oihc 
newspapers.  When  the  Tribune,  lo. 
years  ago,  began  to  call  venereal  'i'^ 
eases  by  name  in  its  editoriab,  there  wu 
criticism  for  a  time  and  a  threat  tbi 
the  paper  would  lose  its  circul3tJ.^ 
among  the  conservative.  home-JoviBJ 
folk  who  formed  a  large  part  of  its  p^l 
ronage.  But  this  did  not  happen,  or  i 
any  rate  other  homes  opened  to  it.  I 
prints  such  material  on  its  front  p^ 
now. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Landis,  health  officer  li 
Cincinnati,  told  of  the  plan  adopted  ^ 
that  city  several  years  ago  to  have  med 
cal  inspection  of  houses  of  prostituting 
Discovery  of  a  case  of  venereal  distil 
resulted  either  in  the  commitment  of  *J| 
patient  to  a  hospital  or  the  placardto 
of  the  house:  "Contagious  Diui\ 
Within."  The  bitter  controversv  t 
immediately  extended  throu^umt 
city  ceased  only  when  the  entire  a 
istration  was  changed  by  an  el 
At  present,  Gncinnati  endeavors  to  p 
venereal  disease  on  the  same  sanit 
plan  as  that  occupied  by  smallpox  aa 
plague.  Inspections  are  made  by  s<iu:^ 
of  three,  two  district  physicians  in* 
sanitary  policeman. 

**Women  found  diseased,"  said  t' 
Landis,  "are  immediately  sent  to  the  bo 
pital  and  their  certificates  of  health.  • 
sued  by  private  physicians,  are  coal 
cated.  When  it  is  apparent  that  f 
physician  has  deliberately  issued  a  iit 
statement  as  to  the  health  of  the  h^ 
the  evidence  is  forwarded  to  the  aai 
medical  board.  Unfortunat^y,  in  Ob 
certificates  to  practice  medicine  arc  t\ 
ceedingly  hard  to  revoke,  it  being  wxt 
sary  to  prove  gross  immorality.  I: 
rather  singular  that  the  false  certitof 
of  heahh,  making  it  possible  for  the  rd 
who  is  influenced  by  it  to  be  grossh  t 
moral,  should  not  catch  in  the  same  a 
the  unscrupulous  scoundrel   writinc  " 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  Cinar-'J 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  men  at  n 
time  on  such  work,  district  phvficas 
being  too  busy  to  conduct  inspectioa*  i 
frequently  as  tfney  should  be  made. 

A  plea  f^r  what  he  believes  the  -^ 

certainj^ution  of  the  problem,  indn 

"^^  Hlpf-control  and  virtue,  was  mzct' 

^o'r.  John  N.  Hurty.  secretary  of  thf  i 

c  diana  State  Board  of  Hcaltk.     Pure  i 

fluences  surrounding     children     he  < 

clared  to  be  the  condition  precedes: 

J,  *;uccessfu!  attack  on  venereal  di*ri 
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If  anyone  cherishes  a  linger- 
ing suspicion  thai  the  courts  operate 
with  equal  justice  for  poor  and  rich 
aiirf  thai  labor  has  no  just  complaini 
against  the  law  of  the  land,  he  would 
have  found  much  food  for  thought  at 
the  hearings  of  the  federal  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  in  Washington 
im  labor  and  the  law.  He  would  have 
found  it  not  only  in  the  stories  of 
ihose  who  feel  that  the  law  has  worked 
iiijusti<;p  to  themselves,  but  also  in  the 
deliberate  utterances  of  men  who  stand 
among  the  foremost  administrators  and 
students  of  the  taw  itself. 

The  "rabble"  that  led  the  "attack  on 
the  courts"  this  time  included  the  chief 
justice  of  a  state  supreme  court,  a  uni- 
versity professor,  and  a  fonner  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
And  it  seemed  that  their  criticisms  were 
given  added  emphasis  by  the  zealous 
defense  of  the  judiciary  that  came  from 
the  attorneys  who  represented  employ- 
ers' organizations.  One  of  these  made 
the  flat  statement  that  he  "wouldn't 
recommend  any  change  in  the  law"  and 
that  "the  present  laws  are  sufficient  to 
ileal  with    union   organizations." 

The  attitude  of  the  courts  on  boy- 
cotts, the  issuance  of  injuttctions  in  la- 
bor disputes,  the  unconscious  bias  of 
judges  because  of  their  corporation  ex- 
perience, the  folly  of  common  law  prece- 
rlenis  that  determine  present-day  de- 
cisions on  the  basis  of  conditions  long 
obsolete,  the  "delay  of  justice  which  is 
>_denial  of  justice,"  excessive  bail,  the 
iiie  system  that  puts  the  poor  at  a  dis- 
idvantage  as  compared  with  the"  rich, 
he  usurpation  of  power  to  decide  con- 
•titulianality  of  laws, — these  were  some 
t!  the  counts  in  the  indictment  of  our 
jslem  of  justice  that  were  advanced 
nost  tellingly  by  Walter  Clark,  chief 
ustice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
:ourt:  Stephen  S.  Gregory,  of  Chicago, 
ornier  president  of  the  American  Bar 
UsDciation;  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  of 
'olumbia  University,  and  Gilbert  E. 
toe,  \ew  York  attorney  and  former 
iw  partner    of   Senator  LaFollette. 

"I  don't  recognize  the  right  of  a  man 
■ho  lived  four  hundred  years  ago  and 
'bo  knows  nothing  of  present  condi- 
nns.  to  say  how  I  should  decide  be- 
*een  A  and  B  in  this  day  and  genera- 
■r>n,"  declared  Judge  Qark  in  discuss- 
ig  common  law,  which  he  character- 
:ed  as  "judge-made  law."  The  court 
loufd  take  into  consideration,  he  said, 
lire  equity  unless  there  is  specific  legjs- 
ition  to  prevent.  And  he  paid  his  re- 
jects to  some  of  the  legislation  on  the 
atute  books  by  declaring  that  "you 
now  as  well  as  I  do  that  paid  lobbies 
-e  constantly  seeking  to  influence  con- 
ress  and  the  state  legislatures,  and 
.me  of  these  lobbyists  occupy  seats  as 
lenibers." 

Vor  did  h"^  confine  his  criticisms  to 
cneraiities.  "I  <*o  not  like  to  criticize 
ir  courts."  he  declared  but  "as  an 
mcrican  citizen  I  do' not  concur  with 
cm  in  the  Danbury  hatters  case.  Men 
Hectiveiv  should  not  be  compelled  to 
flTer  for' the  excesses  of  a  few" 
JUf    power    of  'he    federal   courK   u< 
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declare  laws  unconstitutional  is  a  cause 
of  unrest,  said  Judge  Clark,  and  so  also 
is  any  unjustifiable  usurpation  of  pow- 
er. The  exercise  of  such  power,  he  con- 
tended, should  be  prohibited  by  law. 
His  views  along  this  line  were  at  vari- 
ance with  those  expressed  later  b> 
Prof.  Frank  J,  Goodnow,  recently  in- 
augurated as  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University-  Professor  Goodnow  said 
that  "the  acquiescence  of  the  people  for 
ime  hundred  years  in  exercise  by  the 
courts  of  the  power  to  pass  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  laws  warrant.-i  any  such 
usurpation  if  there  was  any." 

Professor  Goodnow.  however,  shared 
the  opinion  of  the  others  inenlionetl 
with  reference  to  the  likelihood  of  un- 
conscious bias  on  the  part  of  the  ju- 
diciary. "One  of  the  main  troubles,'" 
said  he.  "in  selecting  judges  from  the 
bar  is  that  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  defend  private  rights  and  not  public 
interests." 

judge  Clark  pointed  out  that  "courts 
have  been  composed  of  elderly  men, 
most  of  whom  have  been  employed  by 
hig  corporations,  unconsciously  biased 
in  favor  of  views  they  held  before  they 
went  on  the  bench."  Professor  Seager, 
however,  found  a  healthy  sign  in  the 
growing  outspoken  criticism  of  such 
judges  and  the  antagonism  shown 
toward  them  in  popular  elections.  He 
felt  that  many  judges  are  thus  being 
made  conscious  of  their  bias  and  art 
making  real  effort  to  guard  against  it. 
A  dangerous  trend  in  recent  decisions 
was  pointed  out  by  Gilbert  E.  Roe.  He 
referred  particularly  to  decisions  of  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  in  the  Adair 
case,  in  which  a  law  was  declared  un- 
L-onstilulional  that  forbade  the  dis- 
charge of  an  employe  because  of  mem- 
bership in  a  labor  union,  and  in  the  case 
of  Coppage  vs.  Kansas,  decided  Janu- 
ary 25  last,  in  which  a  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional  that  forbade  an  employ- 
er to  require  of  an  employe  that  he 
shall  not  become  or  remain  a  member 
of  a  union.  "Unless  torrectcd."  said 
Mr,  Roe.  "these  decisions  mav  prove  to 
be  the  Dred  Scott  decisions  of  labor." 
There    «•««    much   discussion     of    the 


methods  whereby  judges  could  gain  in- 
formation concerning  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  formulating  of 
decisions.  Criticism  was  directed 
especially  against  the  failure  of  the  law 
schools  to  include  courses  along  this  line 
in  their  curricula.  As  for  definite  ma- 
chinery to  supply  such  information  to 
judges  there  was  little  suggestion  be- 
yond the  encouragement  of  the  tendency 
to  supply  expert  testimony  in  given 
cases.  Mr,  Roe  instanced  particularly 
the  briefs  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  as  indi- 
cating a  method  that  might  be  more 
generally  followed. 

Three  recommendations  were  made 
by  Professor  Seager: 

1,  The  change  of  state  constitutions 
to  bring  about  authoritative  decisions  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  police  power  by  the 
federal  Supreme  Court — thus  develop- 
ing as  time  goes  on  one  controlling 
view    of     what     constitutes     the    police 

2,  In  view  of  the  decisions  declaring 
laws  unconstitutional  that  forbid  the  dis- 
charge of  employes  because  of  union 
membership,  the  conviction  of  the  coiin- 
try  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  in- 
tolerable for  employers  to  organize  to 
prevent  employes  from  organizing. 
Professor  Seager  said  he  readily  saw 
that  employers  would  allege  other  rea- 
sons for  discharge.  But  he  felt  that 
something  is  necessary  to  clarify  think- 
ing on  this  topic, 

3,  Professor  Seager  urged  a  perma- 
nent commission  on  industrial  rela- 
tions. Just  as  the  recently  created  fed- 
eral trade  board  is  given  power  to  de- 
cide what  is  unfair  competition  and  pre- 
vail upon  guilty  parties  to  desist,  the 
way  out  on  labor  questions,  said  he,  is 
through  a  permanent  commission  con- 
tinuously trying  to  brnig  about  more 
harmonious  relations  between  employ- 
ers and  employes,  giving  publicity  to 
the  affairs  of  employers'  associations 
and  labor  organizations,  and  promoting 
collective  bargaining.  He  felt  that  such 
a  commission,  or  special  commissions 
to  deal  with  particular  problems.  shouM 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  both 
sides  with  no  members  representing  the 
general  public  and  swinging  their  in- 
fluence one  way  or  the  other. 

Boycotts  and  blacklisting  came  in  for 
detailed  discussion  by  Daniel  Davenport, 
counsel  for  the  American  Anti-Boycott 
Association,  the  membership  of  which 
he  said  is  not  ma<!e  public.  He  dwelt  at 
length  upon  the  considerations  that  de- 
termine the  exact  line  beyond  which 
combinations  cannot  legally  go  in  re- 
fusing to  trade.  If  purpose  to  injure  is 
involved  such  action  becomes  a  boycott, 
he  declared.  This  line  appeared  clear 
to  him  and  also  to  Walter  Drew,  counsel 
for  the  National  Erectors'  Association. 
but  to  others  it  was  more  hazy. 

That  the  boycott,  if  unaccompanied 
by  violence  or  intimidation,  should  be 
legal  was  vigorously  contended  by  Judge 
Clark  who  expressed  also  his  belief  that 
the  black-list  should  at  the  same  time  be 
considered  illegal.  He  differentiated 
thus  between  employer  and  worker  on 
the  ground  that  one  concerns  wares 
id  the  other  human  labor.  Mr.  Greg- 
V  also  maintained  that  he  could  not 
!■  whv  men  would  not  be  permitted  to 
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do  collectively  what  each  one  of  them 
can  do  legally  a^^  an  individual.  He 
urged  that  the  state  and  federal  statutes 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  permit  such 
combinations. 

The  discussion  of  injunctions  led  up 
to  the  question  of  the  invasion  of  civil 
authority  by  the  military  and  drew  out 
much  interesting  testimony  from  radi- 
cals as  to  their  sense  of  righteous  re- 
sistance when  they  feel  that  their  rights 
are  being  trampled  upon  by  the  courts  or 
the  militia  or  the  **armed  hirelings"  of 
employers. 

Judge  Clark  and  Mr.  Gregory  disap- 
proved in  no  uncertain  terms  of  the  way 
in  which  a  judge  could  deprive  a  man 
of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  merely  by 
enjoining  him  from  committing  a  crime 
and  then,  after  he  commits  it,  trying 
him  not  for  the  crime — which  would 
mean  a  jury  trial — but  for  contempt  of 
court,  which  the  judge  alone  may  punish. 
Mr.  Roe  said  that  in  labor  cases  the  in- 
junction is  clearly  not  a  protection  of 
property  rights  but  an  invasion  of  per- 
sonal rights. 

The  interesting  contention  was  made 
by  Mr.  Davenport  that  trade  unionists 
abandoned  their  position  with  reference 
to  injunctions  and  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  when  they  advocated  and  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Clayton  bill.  Under 
certain  provisions  of  this  law,  Mr. 
Davenport  said,  an  unusually  drastic 
punishment  may  be  given  for  violation 
of  an  injunction,  not  merely  fine  or  im- 
prisonment but  a  fine  to  the  extent  of 
the  damages  inflicted  in  the  violation. 
It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  several  witnesses  that  the  in- 
junction is  not  used  so  frequently  nor  so 
sweepingly  as  in  years  gone  by,  and  that 
in  its  place  there  is  an  increasing  re- 
sort to  military  authority. 

The  encroachment  of  the  military  au- 
thority was  felt  to  be  most  alarming  by 
Mr.  Gregory  and  Kdgar  M.  Cullen. 
former  chief  justice  of  the  New  York 
Cpurt  of  Appeals.  The  actions  of  the 
militia  in  trying  and  punishing  persons 
arrested  by  it.  Judge  Cullen  said  were 
a  danger  to  our  institutions. 

"If  the  doctrine  of  the  West  Virginia 
courts  is  followed,"  he  declared,  "it 
would  be  subversive  of  liberty  in  this 
country."  Furthermore,  he  pointed  out 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  ruling  of 
the  federal  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous 
Milligan  case,  in  which  a  man  tried  and 
sentenced  to  death  by  military  authori- 
ties in  Indiana  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  was  released  on  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Professor  Goodnow  expressed  the 
opinion  that  no  judgment  by  a  court 
martial  has  any  influence  with  civil 
courts  if  the  latter  are  in  operation  in 
the  region.  The  question  as  to  whether 
martial  law  is  in  force  and  the  civil 
courts  suspended  must  be  determined  by 
the  state  law.  In  most  cases,  various 
witnesses  testified,  a  proclamation  by 
the  governor  is  necessary,  but  it  was  felt 
that  in  some  cases  the  calling  out  of  the 
troops  and  their  presence  in  a  commun- 
ity might  be  sufficient  warrant.  Profes- 
sor Goodnow  could  not  conceive  of  a 
case  in  which  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
could  not  be  used  to  safeguard  any  in- 
dividual rights.  But  the  labor  repre- 
sentatives on  the  commission  pointed 
out  instances  in  which  men  in  jail,  with- 


out friends  or  money,  were  powerless  to 
secure  its  aid. 

The  labor  men  who  testified — William 
B.  Haywood  and  Anton  Johannsen — 
justified  resistance  to  the  authorities 
when  personal  rights  are  overridden  and 
the  local  courts  fail  to  afford  protection. 
Commissioner  Weinstock  questioned 
them  at  length  in  an  effort  to  get  them 
'to  admit  that  the  use  of  violence  is  not 
necessary  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment with  universal  suffrage  and  such 
other  popular  powers  as  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall.  But  they  insist- 
ed that  with  hired  gunmen  and  the  mili- 
tia employed  by  the  ''bosses"  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  resist  when  constitu- 
tional rights  are  set  aside 

Johannsen  said:  "If  you're  convinced 
of  judicial  invasion  of  your  rights,  stand 
by  your  rights  and  take  the  consequen- 
ces." "The  power  of  injunction,"  he 
declared,  "does  not  ^o  much  beyond  the 
courage  of  those  enjoined." 

Although  still  under  indictment  for 
carrying  dynamite  around  in  his  suit 
case — he  says  he  has  never  so  much  as 
seen  a  stick  of  it — Johannsen  justifies 
the  McNamara  brothers  as  having  been 
goaded  to  the  feeling  that  violence  was 
the  only  way  in  which  they  could  com- 
bat the  immense  power  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiary and  allied  companies,  whose  pol- 
icy of  crushing  all  labor  organizations 
has  so  far  succeeded  that  the  structural 
iron  workers*  is  the  only  union  left  in  the 
industry.  He  referred  to  Los  Angeles 
as  a  "city  of  slaves"  under  the  open- 
shop  regime. 

Walter  Drew,  who  prosecuted  the 
dynamiters  convicted  at  Indianapolis,  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  "not  at  all  proud  of 
the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  open 
shop  in  Lo3  Angeles."  "Excesses  come 
with  power,"  said  he  in  referring  to  the 
domination  by  the  Merchants'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  that  city,  "and 
we  are  all  human  and  cannot  stand  too 
much  power." 

Witnesses  alreadv  mentioned  and 
several  others  discussed  in  plain  terms 
the  injustice  that  the  poor  man  suffers 
because  he  cannot  secure  the  same  legal 
ability  as  the  rich.  Judge  Clark  pointed 
out  that  the  ablest  counsel  are  often  re- 
tained by  wealthy  corporations  to 
scheme  out  one  delay  after  another  so 
that  the  poor  man's  resources  shall  be 
exhausted  and  he  will  lose  the  popular 
support  that  ebbs  away  as  years  go  by. 

This  inequality  of  legal  service — "lop- 
sided law" — was  forcibly  described  by 
Clarence  Darrow  who  added  satirically, 
"if  in  the  prize  ring  you  led  out  a  dwarf 
to  fight  Jack  Johnson,  the  crowd 
wouldn't  stand  for  it." 

Mr.  Darrow.  however,  testified  that  in 
the  anthracite  coal  strike  he  devoted  four 
months  to  the  cause  of  the  strikers  and 
secured  for  them  an  award  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars,  his  fee  being  $10, 
000.     For  the  defense  of  Mover.   Hav- 

* 

wood  and  Pettibone  he  received  $35,000 
and  lost  his  health  and  law  practice. 
For  the  defense  of  the  McNamaras  he 
received  $48,000  but  spent  it  all  in  a  de- 
fense of  himself  which  occupied  the  sub- 
sequent year  and  a  half. 

He  justified  the  McNamaras  at  length 
along  the  lines  that  lohannsen  had  men- 
tioned and  expressed  the  hope  that  "some 
day  soon"  they  may  be  pardoned.     He 


analyzed  the  state  of  mind  that  led  to 
the  use  of  dynamite  and  said  that,  al- 
though he  himself  never  would  have  ad- 
vised it,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
sit  in  judgment  on  those  who  had  felt 
driven  to  it  hy  their  sense  of  the  injus- 
tices under  which  labor  suffers. 

The  duty  of  the  police  with  reference 
to  free  speech  and  assemblage,  and  the 
use  of  "gunmen"  in  strikes  were  dis- 
cussed by  Arthur  Woods,  police  com- 
missioner of  New  York  city.  He  took 
the  position  that  the  police  should  not 
merely  permit  but  should  protect  as- 
semblages and  lawful  picketing,  provided 
only  that  the  traffic  rights  of  others  are 
not  overridden.  He  gave  instances  from 
his  New  York  experience  to  show  the 
success  of  this  policy  as  compared  with 
repression. 

He  described  at  length  the  activities 
of  "Dopey  Benny,"  leader  of  East  Side 
gangs,  including  some  of  "gunwomen," 
who.  he  asserted,  have  hired  out  to  strike 
leaders  to  commit  violence  of  every  de- 
scription, from  murder  down.  On  the 
basis  of  "Dopey  Benny's"  confession, 
more  than  thirty  indictments  have  al- 
ready been  found  against  labor  union 
officials  and  gangsters.  Mr.  Woods  said 
that  he  had  no  evidence  of  the  direct 
use  of  "gunmen"  by  employers,  but  thai 
they  are  often  hired  by  detective  agen- 
cies which  serve  employers. 

An  extraordinary  account  of  persist 
ent  persecution  by  public  authorities  ai 
the  behest  of  employers  was  given  b\ 
Joseph  Kobylak,  a  Bohemian  coal  minci 
from  Ohio.  He  had  been  subjected.  h< 
said,  to  false  arrests  on  trumped-u[ 
charges  of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  including 
robbing,  rape  and  treason,  without  evei 
being  brought  to  trial.  He  ascribed  thi 
persecution,  in  which  his  savings  and  hii 
home  property  had  been  swept  away  b^ 
the  necessities  of  defense,  to  company 
antagonism  due  to  his  union  activitie 
and  his  vigilance  as  check-weighman  ii 
preventing  the  companies  from  defraud 
ing  miners. 

Feudalism  in  southern  cotton  mil 
communities  and  delays  in  the  enact 
ment  of  adequate  child  labor  laws,  ow 
ing  to  the  opposition  of  mill  ownett 
were  discussed  by  A.  J.  McKelwaJ 
southern  secretary  of  the  National  Chil 
Labor  Committee.  He  told  of  com 
munities  in  which  the  mill-owner  domi 
nates  the  entire  life  of  the  people  wh 
"work  in  his  mill,  live  in  his  house! 
Cfo  to  his  school  and  listen  to  his  preach 
tT  on  Sunday." 

He  quoted  the  statistics  of  the  fe^ 
( ral  child  labor  report  as  to  low  wage 
showing  that  in  1908,  out  of  32.40 
workers  in  cotton  mills,  those  eamin 
less  than  $2  a  week  included  251  und< 
12  years  of  age.  731  between  12  and  1 
years  old.  1,700  between  14  and  20  yeai 
old.  and  1,085  over  21  years  old.  Thej 
were  a  total  of  8,790  earning  less  th< 
$4  a  week. 

Delays  in  the  passage  of  child  lab< 
legislation  he  felt  to  be  a  great  cad 
of  industrial  unrest,  and  incidentally^ 
nointed  out  that  if  Georgia  had  pasa 
the  law  raising  the  age  limit  to  14,  I 
long  urged  bv  the  National  Child  Lai 
Committee.  Mary  Phagan.  the  Atlai 
factory  girl  for  whose  murder  Leo  Fn 
is  now  under  sentence  of  death,  c< 
not  have  been  legally  employed  in 
factors-  where  she  met  her  death. 


IJANG  the  hills  with  black, 

And  blacken  the  early  violets  with 

the  blood  of  the  young: 
What  want  we  with  a  Spring  of  fragrant 

farmlands, 
Gardens,  smokes  of  the  brush. 
And  healing  rains? 

Let  the  birds,  the  winds  and  the  sea 
Sing  no  more  the  loves  of  mating,  and 

the  marriage  chants  of  Spring   .    .    . 
But  mournfully    pipe    dirges    of  broad 

cast  tragic  death. 

\X7'HAT  want  we  with  the  Spring? 

We  have  cast  in  roaring  foundries  the  dark-bured 

steel, 
And  like  gods  have  snatched  the  chemical  might  of  the 

Earth, 
And  devised  a  killing  and  a  crime     .     .     . 
Out  of  the  murder  of  our  hearts,  we  have  wrought  great 

havoc     .     .     . 
Sinking  of  ships  at  sea,  and  the  toppling  of  cities, 
And  the  mowing  of  living  hosts! 
What  want  we  with  the  Spring? 

DATIENTLY  the  millions  wrought: 

With  sacrificial  hands,  and  suffering  vision. 
Chaos  became  a  city,  a  ship,  a  school    .    .    . 
Up  was  lifted  the  child,  and  the  young  mind  >cnuinizc<l 
That  not  a  life  might  be  lost    ... 
How  unfold  these  buds?  how  grow  these  possibilities? 

Steadily  the  gates  of  pain  were  battered. 
And  the  gates  of  darkness  assailed. 
And  the  waste  of  spirit  striven  with. 
And  the  young  went  forth  crying:  Spring  I  Spring! 
Hope  dawns !    A  glory ! 
We  are  shaping  a  marvel  in  the  skies! 
Man   becomes  god:  this  is  the  morning  and  (he*  first  day 
of  Creation ! 

QPRING? 

The  hosts  contend  together : 
Cities   are  become  dust-heaps: 
The  young  god,  the  Creator, 
Has  turned  fury  and  fiend,  the  Destroyer    .     .     . 

Strange  sowing  of  seed  goes  on : 

This  is  the  year  when  we  sow  the  Earth  with  the  riesh  of 
young  men 
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Children  and  pale  women  peered  wist- 
fully from  the  windows    .     .     . 

[  passed  a  hospital     .    .     . 

Human  wreckage  sunned  there  beside 
the  morgue. 

I  walked  through  stinking  slums     .     .     . 

Children  nosed  in  the  garbage. 


T 


•         • 


D  LACK  I  black!  black! 

We  have  blasted  away  in  a  day, 
Dur  own  children, 
3ur  own  creation    .     .    . 

iVe  have  gone  mad,  killing  the  young, 

>Iaying   the  hope  of  the  world     .     .     . 

^ow  youth  leaves  his  dream  and  his  toil  and  his  (juicken- 

ing  love 
'o  kill  or  to  die     .     .     . 
)  short-lived  generation  I 
)ebauch   of  blood  I 
oHy  and  sin ! 

^C>  more  of  it! 

^       Take  away  Spring,  and  give  over  the  plaint   to  .i 

moon's  death,  a  frozen  death: 
^ur   Karth   deserves  extinction, 
^'ith  her   rotten  breed  of  men 


•         • 


Jo    I    cried,  and  in  rage  and  grief  went   forth  ihroiii^^h 

'  the  city, 

htr  Xew- World  City  of  Peace     .     .     . 

p,\SSEl)  a  prison     .     .     . 
Broken   men  decayed  in  the  danip. 
massed  a  mnl     .    .    . 


HEN  I  went  to  the  home  of  a  friend, 
And  found  darkness     .     .     . 
Husband  and  wife  were  slowly  slaying 
each  other: 
Slayinj^  with  love. 

I  he   woman   whispered   to  me : 

"(»od!   Could   I   go  to  the  war — go  lo  the  war  and   hv 
killed!" 

npHEX  I   looked  in  my  own  breast, 

And  I  said:  What  war  is  this  I  am  bitter  against? 

Behold,  the  lyddite  of  my  soul  that  destroys  peace  about 
me. 

Behold,  the  bayonet  of  my  hate,  and  the  shrapnel  of  my 
bestiality: 

rhe  contending  armies  of  lusts  and  shames  and  intrigues ; 

The  sentries  of  dark  sin :  the  spies  of  despisal    .    .    . 

In  this  little  world  of  Self  I  saw  the  big: 

In  my  own   breast   I    found   war   and   disaster   and   ship 
sinking, 

The  death  of  faith  and  of  hope     .     .     . 

Behold., in  myself  I   found  Man: 

Who  since   the  beginning  has  been  this  advancing  con- 
flict    .     .     . 

Ever  thus    .     .     . 

■*  I  *HEX    is   it  marvel   no  peace   is  on   Elarth? 
Where  is  the  Man  of  Peace? 

Shall  r  be  crushed  then  by  the  obvious  horror  of  blood 

and  carrion? 
By    wholesale   carnage  ? 

r^ARK  in  a  world  of  darkness.  1  left  the  city ; 

And  then  I  saw, 
O  ancient  and  new  miracle    .     .     . 
Resistless,  laughing  at  death,  overruling  decay, 
Earth  silently  lifted  life    .    .    . 
Impassive  and  calm  lay  the  heaps  of  the  hills. 
And  steadily  rising, 
(ireen   pierced   through,   and   the  soil   steamed,   and   the 

birds  nested. 
There  was  the  farmer-boy  plowing, 
And  there  the  young  wife  airing  the  house. 
And   close   to   the   handled   mud   the   absorber!    faces   of 

children     .    .    . 
Lo.  thought  I,  Earth  holds  to  her  hope! 

'Y*HEN  I  greeted  the  hills    .    .    . 

O  let  them  be  mantled  with  green,  1  said, 
And  let  beauty  hang  from  the  boughs    .     .     . 
Increase  the  laughter  of  children, 
String  the  cities  with  color  and  glory. 
Lift  a  music    .    .    . 
Once  were  the  heavens  a  blackness, 
rhen  blazed  a  sun  forth     .     .     . 
In   the   Earth's  blackness,  O  tragic   struggler,   roll   forth 

your  splendid  sun : 
Fight  darkness  with  light. 
Destruction  with  creation. 

pj'VVE  cities  toppled  and  ships  been  sunk? 

*•  ^     Build  !      Build  ! 

Ls  vouth  slain? 

Bei^et  new  children  of  flesh  and  of  toil : 

Beget  a  new  self  of  splendor     .     .     . 

Have  hopes  died? 

Kindle  new  ones     .     .     . 

Has  man   fallen? 

You,  man.  arise  ! 


HEALTH 


A  Workmen's  Sanatorium  for  Workers 
By  Hyman  Strunsky    . 


As  yon  travel  along  the  southwesterly 
ilope  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  four 
miles  (rom  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  several  un- 
pretentiaus  but  pretty  buildings  loom 
into  sight.  They  are  grouped  horse- 
shoe fashion  on  a  small  hill  at  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  valley,  with  their  backs 
against  the  northern  winds  and  their 
fronts  facing  a  warm,  sunny,  southern 
exposure.  At  the  foot  of  this  colony  is 
a  small  lake  and  on  all  sides  are 
stretches  of  fields,  meadows  and  wood- 
land. 

You  approach,  and  the  sound  of  music 
reaches  your  ears.  You  recognize  the 
familiar  strain  of  a  Victrola  and  the 
metallic  notes  of  a  self-playing  piano  as 
they  vie  with  each  other  in  a  laborious 
effort  to  fill  the  place  with  the  melodies 
of  popular  operas.  When  you  are  very 
near,  you  distinguish  human  voices. 
There  is  talk,  laughter  and  song;  there 
are  lively  disputes  and  merry  chatter. 
About  sixty  good-looking,  apparently 
healthy  men,  and  a  few  women,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  under  thirty,  are  engaged 
in  various  forms  of  quiet  amusement. 
All  are  in  good  humor;  their  faces  re- 
flect an  inner  satisfaction:  a  care-free, 
liappy-as-you-go  spirit  prevails  and  the 
atmosphere  is  congenial  with  the  warmth 
of  good  fellowship.  Al  night,  hundreds 
of  electric  bulbs,  reminding  you  of 
Coney  Island,  light  up  all  buildings  and 
flood  the  place  with  that  dazzling  flicker 
of  white  which  lends  to  all  occasions  the 
gayness  of  festivity. 

No,  these  are  no  picnic  grounds.  The 
men  present  are  not  club  members  on 
their  annual  outing.  This  is  the  sana- 
torium of  the  Workmen's  Circle  for  its 
tuberculous  members,  and  the  men  pres- 
ent are  the  patients.  This  sanatorium  in 
its  character  and  formation  belongs  to  a 
class  of  its  own.  It  is  not  a  privately 
owned,  money-making  health  resort;  nor 
is  it  a  charitable  or  state  institution.  It 
is  the  property  of  a  group  of  workinfr- 
men ;  and  is  owned  and  maintained  by 
them  co-operatively  and  used  by  those 
members  who  happen  to  be  alflicted  with 
tuberculosis. 

There  may  not  be.  at  first  thought, 
any  apparent  connection  between  the 
ownership  of  an  institution  and  its  cur- 
ative,  disease-arresting  properties,  A 
deeper  insight  into  the  matter,  however, 
will  force  the  conviciion  that  in  this 
case  the  ownership  plavs  an  important 
part  in  effecting  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tients. The  two  phvBlcianB  at  the  head 
of  the  sanatorium.  Dr.  Julius  Halpern, 
of  New  York,  visiting  phvsician,  and 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Rayewsky,  resident 
J9fi 


medical  director,  are  strong  in  the  be- 
lief that  much  of  the  success  of  the  in- 
stitution is  directly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  patiehts  are  enjoying  the  gratifying 

The  Workmen's  Circle  (Arbeiter 
Ring)  is  an  organization  whose  mem- 
bership is  drawn  from  the  radical  class 
of  Jewish  workinginen.  The  majority 
of  the  members  are  Socialists  who  have 
grown  away  from  the  older,  conserva- 
tive fraternal  organizations.  The  better 
class  of  Jewish  workingmen  are  modest 
and  reticent,  but  sickness  makes  them 
hypersensitive    and    self -centered.      To 


be  helped  when  temporarily  out  of  »ori 
but  in  good  health  and  with  pro^>ec:  " 
repaying,  is  unpleasant  though  not  o 
tolerable;  to  be  assisted  in  the  strueitJ 
against  poverty  when  one's  own  viu!-" 
is  up  to  the  struggling  mark,  is  fru 
fying  and  encouraging;  but  to  be  ata 
for  when  sick,  to  be  helped  when  ir.  i 
condition  of  hopelessness,  to  take  w^' 
feeling  the  impossibility  of  giving.  ; 
poison  to  the  soul  2nd.  fatal  to  the  r: 
cuperative  energy  so  badly  needed  in  ib 
fight  against  every  disease,  especuJ 
in  the  nght  against  tuberculosis. 

-At  the  sanatorium  the  patient  bri 
himself  at  home.  He  docs  not  saf.t 
the  depressing  consciousness  of  beta; 
charge  on  the  community.  He  is  o*Tie 
of  this  place;  a  guest  at  his  on-n  coarrr 
hotel.  The  sanatorium  pays  as  much  t 
tention  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  u 
tient  as  it  does  to  his  state  of  hei:'' 
It  knows  his  likes  and  dislikes,  ti 
habits  and  preferences,  his  hatred  M 
institutional  routine,  and  the  place  ^i 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  home.  There  : 
no  hushed  atmosphere,  no  cautit>j 
whispering,  no  doRing  of  hats  to  f3 
perior  officers,  no  fear  of  severe  tcij 
:igers,  no  conflict  with  rude  attends? 
no  despotic  officialdom. 

The  doctor's  own  personality  fits  .n 
the  scheme  of  things  and  lends  sof:*? 
to  the  situation.  Amiable,  plain  of  ire 
and  simple  of  manners,  kind-voiced  «' 
good-naiured,  he  establishes  a  relitn 
of  friendliness  with  the  patients  i 
minute  they  arrive.  He  is  with  iht 
here,  there  and  everywhere.  He  i*  • 
doctor,  it  is  true,  but  the  fact  lose*  '- 

Tb»  SravKT.  MftT  : 
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in  the  larger  aspects  of  comradeship. 
Slouch  hat,  baggy-kneed  trousers  and 
well-worn  coat  obliterate  any  outward 
form  of  inequality  that  nia^  exist  be- 
[wkh  physician  and  patient.  The 
doctor  is  a  chum,  approachable,  gainful 
of  confidence,  capable  of  intimacy. 

Dr.  Halpern,  who  visits  the  place  every 
two  weeks,  co-operates  in  maintaining 
this  kindly  and  unassuming  attitude.  He 
comes  to  examine  the  patients,  to  note 
their  progress  and  consult  in  the  gen- 
eral management ;  and  also  for  the  hu- 
mane reason  of  cheering  the  men.  He 
delivers  lectures  and  conveys  to  them 
the  spirit  of  the  New  York  radical 
world.  Both  Dr.  Halpem  and  Dr. 
Rayewsky,  are  prominent  Socialists, 
veterans  in  the  revolutionary  movement, 
and  belong  to  the  class  known  as  the 
Russian  intellegensia. 

''We  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  patient 
feel  at  home,"  said  Dr.  Rayewsky. 
lie  has  manners  and  tastes  of  nis  own 
ind  we  know  what  they  are.  His  liber- 
ues,  as  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with 
:he  treatment,  are  not  to  be  curtailed 
md  his  tastes  are  not  to  be  offended. 
When  it  comes  to  choosing  between  giv- 
ing orders  and  taking  them,  we  prefer 
iie  latter,  knowing  that  it  will  put  the 
jutient  in  a  better  state  of  mind  and 
will  result  in  a  more  cheerful  condi- 
:ion.  Worry  and  irritation  undermine 
ritalily  and  retard  recuperation.  We 
anploy  the  patient's  own  psychology  and 
rnlrst  his  energies  in  the  effort  to  ar- 
rest the  disease." 

Worry  is  a  handicap  in  this  fight 
vith  microbes  and  is  to  delicate  health 
«hat  the  chill  weather  is  to  a  frail 
lower.     There  must  be  no  worry,  and 

I  large  placard  in  the  center  of  the 
-ean-to  proclaiiils  the  danger  of  a  de- 
iressed  state  of  mind.  The  patient  is  a 
oldier,  he  is  told,  who  must  help  his 
olleagues  and  generals  fight  the  enemy, 
—a  certain  germ  that  has  infested  the 
angs.  It  is  a  fight  for  life  and  must  be 
ought  bravely,  courageously,  with  hope 
md  valor.  Strength  conquers ;  and  good 
pirits,  cheerful  moods  and  hopeful 
hough ts  add  to  strength. 

The  Workmen's  Circle  does  not  stop 

II  words.  It  takes  practical  measures 
o  obliterate  worry.  While  the  patient 
s  at  the  sanatorium  it  takes  charge  of 
lis  family.  For  the  6rst  fifteen  weeks 
if  his  stay  (he  is  kept  at  the  place  six 
(lonths),  the  family  receives  six  dollars 

weelc  from  the  central  office,  while  the 
iranch  to  which  the  patient  belongs, 
upplements  this  with  sums  determined 
;  the  needs  of  the  case.  In  some  in- 
tances  the  wife,  usually  young  and 
apable,  is  given  employment;  but  in 
ie  majority  of  cases  a  theatrical  per- 
irmance,  a  ball  or  a  concert  is  held 
ider  the  auspices  of  the  branch.  Pro- 
!cds  are  used  in  the  purchase  of  a 
ore,  or  in  the  establishment  of  some 
her  business  for  the  wife  while  the 
isband  is  away,  which  in  turn  is  given 
•  the  husband  when  he  is  finally  dis- 
larged  with  orders  from  the  doctors 
ot  to  go  back  to  the  shop  but  to  change 
is  work  for  some  outdoor  occupation. 

The  patient's  view  of  his  own  condi- 
on.  both  physical  and  financial,  is  typi- 

ed  in  this  talk  with  Mr,  E ,  a  tuber- 

ilous  locksmith  of  Stamford,  Conn.. 
fw  at   the  .«natorium.     He  is  six  and 


twenty,  ruddy  faced,  squarely  build, 
talkative  and  congenial. 

"How  am  I  getting  on?  I  don't  know. 
This  is  a  deceitful  kind  of  disease.  Lit- 
tle microbes  are  inside  of  you,  eating 
you  up,  and  you  cannot  tell  how  far  they 
have  dug.  All  we  know  is  that  we  have 
got  to  fight  them.  The  doctors  say  they 
are  helpless  if  we  don't  do  our  share. 
Worry  is  poison,  and,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  what  is  there  lo  worry 
about  ? 

"Am  1  married?  Sure.  I  got  the  dis- 
ease from  my  wife.  She  got  it  in  the 
shop  before  we  married.  We  have  two 
children;  they  are  at  a  day  nursery.  I 
pay  for  them  $6  a  week.  My  wife  is 
at  the  sanatorium  at  — .  She,  too,  is 
a  member  of  the  circle  and  draws  a 
benefit,  so  you  see  our  expenses  are  met. 
No,  it  will  not  take  long  before  I  am 
sent  home.  I  gained  twenty  pounds  the 
first  month  and  keep  on  gaining.  My 
wife  too  is  getting  better.  The  future 
does  not  frighten  me.  Our  branch  will 
take  care  of  us,  you  know  how  it  is. 
A  theatrical  benefit,  or  a  ball  and  con- 
cert will  be  given  and  we'll  be  started  in 
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reach  58  per  cent  This,  on  the  authority 
of  both  doctors,  is  the  highest  record 
shown  by  any  sanatorium  in  the  world. 
Stubborn  cases,  those  that  refuse  to  be 
arrested,  are  but  3  per  cent;  the  re- 
mainder are  quiescent  and  improved. 
Last  year,  out  of  a  total  of  124  patients. 
there  occurred  one  death,  and  this  was 
due  to  heart  disease.  The  unfortunate 
man  died  twenty -six  hours  after  he  ar- 
rived at  the  sanatorium. 

Absence  of  worry,  congenial  atmos- 
phere and  a  cheerful  state  of  mind  are 
regarded  by  the  physicians  as  substantial 
reasons  for  success.  Other  causes  are, 
first,  good  and  palatable  diet.  To  make 
the  patient  eat  and  assimilate  his  food 
means  half  the  battle  won,  and  nutritious 
and  tempting  dishes  make  up  the  bill  of 
fare.  The  culinary  ambition  of  the  in- 
stitution i^  to  please  the  taste  of  the 

A  second  cause  is  moderate  exercise 
when  conditions  permit.  The  patient  is 
allowed  some  form  of  work  that  will 
increase  his  resistance  power,  and  that 
will  at  the  same  time  distract  his 
thoughts      from      his      own      condition. 


business.  We'll  be  taken  care  of.  I 
am  not  worried.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
worry  here." 

And  he  did  not.  With  complacent 
smile  and  easy  manner  he  turned  to 
other  subjects  and  fell  to  discussing  the 
various  topics  of  the  day.  The  father 
consumptive;  the  mother  consumptive; 
the  children  at  a  nursery;  a  destroyed 
home;  a  broken  up  family;  a  case  that 
tears  at  the  heart  to  read  about.  But 
somehow,  when  I  came  face  to  face 
with  it  the  facts  were  stripped  of  their 
usual  horror.  What  indeed  was  there 
to  worry  about?  Both  patients  are  im- 
proving. Tuberculosis  is  a  curable  dis- 
ease, under  proper  conditions  and  they 
were  supplied  with  the  conditions.  Thej 
had  plenty  of  aid  and  food  for  the  pres- 
ent and  a  strong  organization  to  take 
care  of  the  future. 

Optimism  is  contagious.  I  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  place  and  lightheartedly 
joined  in  the  discussion  of  other  sub- 
jects. Life  was  full  of  interest,  there 
were  innumerable  other  problems.  The 
Workmen's  Circle  sanatorium  for  tuber- 
culosis, now  that  I  was  there,  ceased  to 
exist.  I  was  at  a  country  resort,  visiting 
friends  who  were  staying  at  a  very 
pleasant  and  commodious  hotel. 

The  results  are  most  gratifying.  The 
number    of    apparently    arrested    cases 


Again,  the  sudden  change  from  con- 
gested quarters  to  a  spacious,  clean  out- 
door life;  and  the  absence  of  alcoholism 
and  venereal  diseases  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Jewish  workingmen. 
also  predispose  to  improvement. 

The  sanatorium  is  an  out-of-door  in- 
stitution and  at  no  hour  of  the  day  is 
the  patient  in  an  enclosed  room.  When 
at  the  hospital,  where  he  is  kept  the  first 
ten  days  of  his  stay,  he  is  generally  on 
the  porch.  The  dining-room  is  on  the 
veranda  of  the  administration  building, 
covering  three  sides,  with  windows 
closed  only  in  case  of  rain.  During  the 
entire  stay  the  patient  lives  at  the 
Lean-to.  an  open-air  pavilion,  with  a 
roof  and  one  wall.  The  Lean-to  has  two 
wings  protruding  from  the  center.  On 
each  wing  are  a  dozen  beds,  dormitory 
fashion,  on  which  the  patients  sleep 
throughout  the  year,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, rain  or  shine. 

The  Workmen's  Circle  has  a  member- 
ship of  48,000,  divided  in  some  600 
branches  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  has  for  its  purpose  certain  benefac- 
tions, such  as  burial,  insurance  and  sick 
benefits,  and  it  has  definite  educational 
functions,  such  as  lectures,  Sunday- 
schools  for  children,  the  teaching  of 
radical  thoughts  and  ideas  and  the  ma- 
terial support  of  progressive  undertak- 
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ings.  In  addition  to  the  annual  dues, 
each  member  pays  one  dollar  a  year 
ior  the  maintenance  of  the  sanatorium. 
This  annual  dollar  not  only  covers  the 
running  expenses,  hut  leaves  a  goodly 
■-um  for  improvements  and  additions. 

The  Workmen's  Circle  did  not  wail 
until  it  was  48,000  strong  before  ii 
established  the  sanatorium,  bul  it  shoul- 
dered this  rather  ambitious  undertaking 
when  it  was  7,000  weak.  This  was  the 
membership  when,  five  years  ago,  in 
February,  1910,  it  bought  an  old  farm- 
house and  the  170  acres  of  land  on 
which  it  stood,  for  $6,000,  and  opened 
the  sanatorium.  The  circle  has  grown 
and  every  additional  member  meant  an 
additional  dollar,  and  the  old  farmhoiise 
has  been  transformed  into  a  fine  admin- 
istration building  at  a  cost  of  $12,000 
A  hospital  has  been  built  and  equipped 
at  an  outlay  of  $25,000.  The  four 
Lean-to's  cost  $13,000;  the  water  system 
and  lake  cost  $10,000,  and  an  equal  sum 
lias  been  spent  on  a  vegetable  cellar  and 
nable. 

The  latest  acquisition  is  a  modern 
•^team  laundry  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  The 
l)lace  is  not  tacking  in  improvements. 
,\  telephone  system  connects  all  build- 
ings and'all  departments.  Electric  lights 
;ire  installed  in  all  the  rooms  and  on 
the  grounds.  An  elaborate  fire  system. 
including  stations  and  apparatus,  has 
been  built;  the  kitchen  has  been  equip- 
ped with  all  modem  implement.-;  includ- 
ing a  sterilizing  dishwasher;  3,000  plants 
are  scattered  over  the  grounds;  there 
are  horses,  wagons  and  automobiles. 
The  total  cost  of  the  place  has  now 
reached  over  and  above  $100,000. 

Thus  has  the  Workmen's  Circle  shown 
what  the  old  biblical  form  of  taxation. 

"a  shekel  per  head,"  can  do  when  applied 
to  modem  contingencies.  The  sana- 
torium has  proved  the  possibility  of  co- 
operative action  and  has  shown  the 
workingmen  how  to  take  care  of  their 
Dwn  sick  and  disabled. 


ONPBRBNCR   OP   PUBLIC 
HRALTH  OFPICFRS 


What  Massachusetts  Has  Done  and 
May  Yet  Do  for  the  Public  Health,  by 
Prof.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  president  of  the 
American  Public  Health  .Association; 
and  The  Necessity  for  Co-ordination  of 
Efforts  and  Uniformity  of  Method  in 
Public  Health  Education,  by  Commis- 
sioner  McLaughlin. 

Short  papers  were  also  read  by  offi- 
cials of  the  state  department  of  Health, 
covering  such  important  topics  as.  The 
Control  of  Communicable  Diseases,  The 
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Full  of  significante  was  the 
first  convention  of  Massachusetts  pub- 
lic health  officials  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  of  Boards  of  Health. 
>\hich  met  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  A. 
I.  McLaughlin,  stale  commissioner  of 
bi-alth,  in  Boston,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

.\t  both  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
-ions  the  attendance  numbered  over  six 
liundred,  representing  more  than  seven- 
ty-five local  health  Ijoards.  many  public 
and  private  agencies  engaged  in  public 
health  work,  physicians,  educators  and 
social  workers.  Governor  Walsh  gave 
an  address  of  welcome. 

The  convention  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  home  to  local  health 
iitficials  the  need  of  emphasis  upon  edu- 
cational work  and  preventive  medicine. 
\r|iirt-ssrs  discussed  such  subjects  as. 
The  Main  Points  of  .Attack  in  the  Cam- 
|i;.ign  for  Public  Health,  by  Cliarles  W. 
I'linl,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
Cniversitv:  Conservation  of  Middle 
I-ife.  bv  Irvinir  Kishcr  of  Yale  Univcr- 
sitv;  Scnnc  of  Ibe  Nur>:e  in  Public 
M.'.-ilth  Work,  l.y  FII.T  P.  Crandali.  ex- 
I'cvitive  seerctarv.  Nntmnal  Orcani^atinn 
tnr   Public  Health   N'ursing.   New   York: 
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LOUIS  PASTEUR'S  researches  ii> 

bacteriology  liave  made  his  name 
and  its  derivatives  almost  a  lioiisc- 
hold  term  throughout  the  world.  Mis 
family  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris  last  winter  a  bronie 
bust  by  the  artist,  Dubois,  of  their 
distinguished  relative. 

Tribute  to  this  man  uf  genius 
seems  fitting  in  this  year,  whose  events 
recall  the  closing  words  of  his  ora- 
tion at  the  opening  of  Pasteur  Insti- 

dealh  : 

"Two  opposing  laws  seem  lo  me  now 
in  contest.  The  one.  a  law  of  blood 
and  deatli.  opening  om  each  day  new 
modes  of  destruction,  forces  nations 
to  Ire  always  ready  for  the  battle ;  the 
other,  a  law  of  peace,  work,  and 
health,  whose  only  aim  is  to  deliver 
man  from  the  calamities  which  beset 
him 
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iiiu|ueits : 
the  other,  the  rehef  of  mankind.  The 
one  places  a  single  life  above  all  vic- 
tories; the  other  sacrifices  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  to  the  ambition 
of  a  single  individual. 

■■The  law  of  which  we  are  arc  in- 

agc  to  cure  the  wounds  due  lo  the 
law  of  war.  Treatment  by  our  anti- 
septic melbttds  ma v  preserve  the  lives 
of  ihrnis.inds  of  soldiers. 

"Which  of  Ibcfc  two  laws  will  pre- 
vail.  Goil   only  knows.      But   "f   this 
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Health  of  the  Farmer  and  Infant  Mor- 
tality from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Sii-j 

A  novel  note  was  struck  by  Dr 
Fliot  and  by  Professor  Fisher,  who  m 
phasiied  the  idea  that  the  campair. 
against  alcohol  ought  to  he  one  ftmcix 
of  public  health  officials.  Both  spic 
of  the  important  lessons  to  be  leaf*d 
from  the  attitude  of  European  cor- 
tries  toward  drunkenness  at  a  time  »-!m 
their  national  life  is  at  stake. 

Dr.  McLaughlin^  came  to  Massada- 
setts  from  the  federal  Public  Htiiii 
Service  [See  The  Survey,  Octobet  H 
1914].  His  appointment  was  noiH«i''-'- 
cal,  and  he  is  receiving  the  geowcoj 
support  of  the  medical  profession  i! 
well  as  of  social  workers  Ihrougbod 
Massachusetts.  He  has  actively  pro 
moted  a  campaign  against  tuberculc>- 
both  by  insisting  that  towns  must  \y^h 
sanatoria  for  the  care  of  the  tubem'i; 
as  required  by  law.  and  by  denutuf.ai 
the  establishment  o^  tuberculosis  -'.^ 
pensaries. 

UARDIKG  A  WORKING  FOKO 
PROH  IRACHOMA  | 

The  Survey  noted  last  m 
[May  2,  1914]  the  serious  outbreak  i 
trachoma  in  East  Youngstown.  OWi 
afifccting  the  foreign  workmen  in  tts 
village  and  widespread  enough  to  m'la 
the  largest  employer  of  labor,  fl 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Coopw 
lo  request  the  federal  Public  Hcii) 
Service  to  look  into  and  advise  on  d 

Dr.  Schereschewsky,  who  was  sent  i 
answer  to  this  call,  reported  that  fl 
chief  factors  in  the  situation  were  H 
insanitary  and  overcrowded  quarteri  % 
the  workmen,  the  poor  water  supply,  a 
the  lack  of  any  adequate  munif) 
health  service. 

Apparently,  his  recommendations  Hn 
been  heeded,  for  his  last  report  »^ 
that  the  village  has  appointed  a  hrJ 
board  with  a  physician  as  health  o6a 
that  arrangements  have  been  cotrfW 
by  the  village  for  a  good  water  srf  J| 
and  that  the  partially  completed  vt 
age  system  has  been  finished  and  ■r'^ 
tary  privies  are  being  abated  unde-  J 
direction  of  the  health  board.  , 

The  existing  cases  of  trachonu  'H 
treated  with  promptness  and  vigor  ■■'  i 
Sheet  and  Tube  Company  in  a  biw' 
equipped  for  the  purpose  and  the  el 
tagion  kept  from  spreading  bv  the-ea 
tion  in  the  hospital  of  all  dai^e^'l 
cases.  A  house-to-house  survf.  ^ 
made  in  the  village  by  the  health  -4^ 
and  one  of  the  company  officials  : 
suspicious  eve  cases  were  sent  to  ib(  J 
pital.  In  all.  242  cases  v 
at  the  time  of  writing. 
niained  under  treatment. 

To  those  who  have  had  expen-  -j, 
hous'Hg  reform  it  will  seem  quite  '-  ' 
that  the  most  urgent  of  Dr.  Schen'^i' 
skv's  recommendations     should 
mo.st  difficult  lo  carry  out :    " \n  v.-- 
is  being  made  to  repulate  overcr  ' 
of  loilging-  and  hoarding-houees.' 
a  new   factor  comes   into  quesii"^ 
the  employer  anxious  to  secure  a  ht 
working  force,  but   the  landlnnJ  ^' 
interest  is  simply  collecting  as  n 
as  possible. 
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The  Forty-Second  National  Conference  of 

Charities  and  Correction 

and  the  Contemporaneous  Gatherings  at  Baltimore 


t 


r  "jr  T  E     COME     together,     fellow 
% /%/  members     of     our     National 

yf  ^  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  a  body  of  social 
rorkers  who  have  passed  through  a 
inter  which  has  made  heavier  demands 
n  our  energies  than  has  any  other 
inter  of  our  experience.  Many  of  us 
3me  to  this  conference  worn  in  body, 
cpressed  in  spirit  after  fighting  what 
as  seemed  in  many  instances  to  be  a 
>sing  fight  to  keep  standards  of  work 
igh.  We  have  been  torn  by  conflict- 
ig  claims  on  our  sympathies;  the  claim 
lade  by  those  who  have  been  suffering 

home,  the  claim  made  by  those  who 
ive  been  suffering  abroad.  We  have 
id  to  face  retrenchment  in  work  that 
e  know  to  be  important,  and  we  have 
en  the  emphasis  shift  from  preven- 
re  and  constructive  effort  to  remedial 
id  palliative  aid. 

Many    of   us,    moreover,    have   ques- 
med  our  right  to  make  the  journey  to 

here,  and  most  of  us  have  had  to 
ike  sacrifices  or  have  accepted  the 
crifices  made  by  others  in  order  that 
;  may  attend  this  forty-second  annual 
meting  of  our  National  Conference, 
lich  after  an  interval  of  twenty-five 
ars  meets  for  a  second  time  in  the 
y  of  Baltimore. 

But  because  I  am  aware  of  the  seri- 
\  problems  that  face  each  of  us,  I 
sh  to  get  quite  away  from  our  task, 
such — quite  away  from  scrutinizing 
foes,  sensate  or  insensate,  that 
ck  our  pathways  of  advance,  and 
n  to  consider  ourselves-i-ourselves 
a    force,  not  necessarily  as  we  are, 

as  we  would  wish  ourselves  to  be — 
iring^  as  we  do  move  within  a  realm 
service    which,  with  greater  or  with 

intensity  of  purpose,  we  have  elect- 
to  enter.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
cisely  what  is  in  my  mind,  and  what 

0  say  I  niay  not  say  in  a  way  that 
carry  conviction  to  you,  my  fellow 

kers,     but    I    shall    in    all    sincerity 
ik    with   a  desire  to  serve  the  cause 
is   dear  to  every  one  of  us. 

1  the  midwinter,  when  the  tide  of 
tiona.1  giving  had  reached  its  high- 
er mark,  I  visited  a  gallery  in  which 
»  e:>chibited  a  loan  collection  of 
ting^s  by  the  two  great  Spanish  art- 
El   Greco  and  Goya.    There  was  an 

ediate  sense  of  exhilaration  as  one 
red  the  gallery,  filled  as  it  was  with 
:>er  radiance.  But  my  attention  was 
by  one  picture.  It  held  me  be- 
e  inadvertently  I  brought  into  the 
cnce  of  a  living  past  the  preoccupa- 
j  of  tV^^  present  time. 
le  picture  was  El  Greco's  St.  Mar- 
j,^  tHe  Beggar.  St.  Martin  sits  on 
chlv       caparisoned    gleaming    white 
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horse.  The  steel  armor,  the  gold  em- 
broidered maroon  velvet  breeches,  the 
high  white  ruff  and  white  wristlets,  are 
the  correct  wear  for  one  whose  face  is 
so  distinctively  that  of  the  patrician. 
The  castle  seen  in  the  background  al- 
most as  a  part  of  the  dark  hills  and 
the  thick  shade  trees,  is  the  home  from 
which  such  a  knight  necessarily  must 
come.  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  is  the  contrast  between  the  figure 
of  St.  Martin  as  conceived  by  the 
painter  and  the  figure  of  the  naked 
beggar  who  stands  beside  the  gleam- 
ing white  horse.  The  latter  is  the  man 
bereft  of  all  goods.  But  one's  attention 
is  held  more;  by  the  look  of  detached 
compassion  on  St.  Martin's  face  than 
by  tne  contrast  between  the  two  figures, 
as  with  his  fine  rapier  he,  St.  Martin, 
is  seen  in  the  act  of  dividing  the  green 
cloak  which  hangs  loosely  over  one  arm, 
in  order  that  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
given  to  help  clothe  the  naked  man. 
The  look  implies  real  pity,  but  the  pity 
of  one  whose  imagination  halts  in  the 
face  of  suffering.  The  suffering  of  the 
beggar  is  seen  to  have  been  generalized 
by  St.  Martin,  and  its  cause  to  have 
been  unquestioningly  accepted  as  part 
of  an  ordered  scheme  of  things. 

The  act  of  relieving  is  essentially  a 
palliative  one,  but  no  gleam  of  humor 
plays  on  the  face  of  either  giver  or 
recipient  of  bounty  to  show  that  there 
is  felt  to  be  an  irony  in  the  situation. 
Rich  and  poor,  almsgiver  and  beggar, 
those  who  are  stirred  to  acts  of  benev- 
olence, those  who,  providentially,  serve 
to  quicken  the  benevolent,  are  by  the 
genius  of  the  artist  evoked  in  what 
seemed  to  be  at  the  moment  an  epitome 
of  the  winter's  outburst  of  emotional 
giving  taken  on  its  lowest  plane. 

With  this  sharp,  this  almost  Meredi- 
thian  impression  of  the  sentimental 
piver,  I  moved  on  to  another  room. 
There,  painted  on  a  smaller  canvas, 
'hanging  in  a  less  conspicuous  place, 
was  El  Greco's  St.  Paul.  One  forgets 
fore*rround  and  background  in  thinking 
of  that  narrow,  pale  face  with  its  long. 


black  beard  and  high,  intellectual  fore- 
head. The  face  is  bent  forward  arid 
the  look  on  it  shows  that  it  will  be  from 
the  depths  of  personal  experience  that 
each  act  of  the  man  will  get  direction. 
It  is  the  face,  moreover,  of  one  who 
lives  by  the  rule  of  charity,  who  vaunt- 
eth  not  himself,  who  thinketh  no  evil, 
who  sufFereth  long  and  is  kind,  who  be- 
lieveth  all  things. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  saints, 
as  they  appear  portrayed  by  a  master  of 
the  late  sixteenth  century,  is  a  contrast 
between  types  which  are  extreme  in 
their  dissimilarity.  The  contrast  seems 
to  define  itself  as  a  distinction  between 
a  personage  and  a  personality. 

May  we  not  come  away  from  the 
Fifth  Avenue  gallery,  which  so  unex- 
pectedly has  fiifnished  an  illustration 
for  our  present  use,  and  bring  with  us 
into  this  hall  the  impression  that  our 
need  as  a  force  of  social  workers  is 
that  we  too  bear  the  stamp  of  person- 
ality; that  the  need  of  our  field  is  that 
we  move  forward  within  it  not  as  mere 
personages,  but  as  personalities  whose 
•'general  spirit"  marks  each  as  having 
**tone"  such  as  can  only  come  from  a 
person's  having  struck  some  depth  in 
his  own  being. 

Personality,  I  realize,  eludes  defini- 
tion, but  there  are  three  qualities,  to 
which  one  of  our  young  American 
essayists  calls  attention  in  writing  on  a 
different  theme,  that  may  be  taken  as 
being  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  personality  of  our  group:  "the 
courageous  spirit,  the  understanding 
mind,  the  sympathetic  heart."  Bafflingly 
fine!  one  might  say,  but  we  need  to 
strike  high  if  we  are  to  attain — and  we 
know  that  there  are  among  us  those  who 
have  magnificently  attained.  Have  you 
read  the  Hymn  of  Honour? 

*The  song  of  courage,  heart  and  will 
And  gladness  in  a  fight 
Of  men  who  face  a  hopeless  hill 
With   sparkling  and  delight." 

We  know,  we  who  have  come  through 
this  hard  winter  of  our  social  discon- 
tent, that  we  can  sing  a  hymn  of  honor 
to  those  others,  some  of  whom  cannot 
meet  with  us,  some  of  whom  have 
passed  but  recently  from  our  world,  be- 
cause they  do  and  have  faced  many  a 
hopeless  hill  with  sparkling  and  delight. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  meet  adequately 
the  call  for  courage.  To  be  a  courage- 
ous spirit  means  necessarily  that  one  is 
free  to  exercise  one's  will,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  a  com- 
monplace to  talk  of  our  will  to  do,  many 
of  us  seldom  know  what  it  is  to  act  as 
free  agents.  To  allow  ourselves  to  be 
hurried  because  of  the  impatient  temper 
of    the    times    into    thoughtless    action 
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nuMUtu  llmt  wc  hrodiuo  lurrr  autonmtonii 
rtiMt  litv  in  rnilMy  "iMiiMlcinncd  to  almoHt 
lolul  almrncr  (iniu  ournflvcH."  Ajritu- 
llnii  for  Mociul  rrdroHH  which  1h  hnncd  on 
rMprrinuTH  forriun  to  our  own,  the  fail- 
inn  to  huvo  t\  clotir  conception  of  the 
ic»nh  we  rxpVct  U)  achieve  hefore  onr 
ilnnn  Mie  \(\\\\,  the  reaching;  for  a  Roul 
leline  we  have  coinited  the  milesloneM 
on  the  nmtl  we  are  to  take,  each  niarkn 
a  lack  nt  the  in^hvithuil  or  in  the  group 
ol  the  tiee  will  which  in  eM.sential  to 
I  he  couraneouH  »nlril.  To  he  free,  we 
nui'it  think,  UnieMH  we  take  time  to 
think  tthoMt  our  ta?»ki,  we  arc  slaven  to 
tho«ie  whom  we  hlimllv  Imitate  or  follow. 
IhntkiUK,  however,  is  often  a  lalH>riouH 
M\\\  palnlul  inocoH,  anti  in  our  tuuxling, 
ttAllhnu  \N*<»rhl  we  con^e  <|uite  slowly  to 
1^1  axh  the  ilmtiuctum  hetween  knowini; 
A  thluis  An«l  knowin){  that  wo  know  it. 
A'»  a  Martinez  »H>n^t  for  stKMal  *ervicr 
that  \*  \\\  he  rt^aUv  worth  while*  each  of 
u^  ha*  tt>  learn  fn>m  the  text»lHH4ts 
what  can  he  jjathertnt  frx>m  them  about 
h\^  |vautcular  Mihiect.  We  have  to 
mrtt  tact*  tfrxMu  the  sivial  world  thut 
Ue»  nnuul  aho\u  u^,  \\V  have  u>  p*y 
the  j^iivY  of  Mmly  ntul  of  practJct'.  anii 
thto^ifh  *t\uly  uml  |\nictice  *lo\vly  *c- 
^juor  A  ttvhm\|ue  for  u^^f  in  our  se\*f  ml 
nchU  Uut  e\1^«  while  acmurini:  a  ttch- 
«ov^\ie  w^  kiive  tx>  k^rt\  that  iHir  ttch- 
niv^w  c*w«ot  werx-e  w*  u«Wi^  to  NMTxnv 
trvMW  IVMtvvM^r  Hvx^kiivx.  >mp  cau  *f< 
^c^^MHl  itx  I'h*^  uiuletsiamhns  mind 
^\>uxt  nM^lvt"  tW  ttvhn^cAl  A  servant  t\^ 
'«\Mm^h*ws  KMlK^r  th*n  th<^  n>erely  tech- 
»>wmI  tivt^  tinxVv^tAihliivf^  wiiHl  i*  n^M 
^uv^vxjiuh  A  ^^MAhtv  tKat  \MW  ACxiuinfSt  m 

>a>mN  *NV  ^n  JK>j«Movs:  \iatA  aiivi  \t^ 
*^vA.>  tJU^I  thAt  th<'  \iAtA  x^hcn  c\^!;«icvl 
rtsMvV  tatU  iwK^  tbc  ^A$l  >aA?^;<^)VAy<r 
NA>i<<  ot  i'<^^ia^f\l  tActv  ^ev'^Au^*  W. 
':a\m  ?snm><  cwlKvtv^r  tS>x\^^  he  Se.  UcKtsi 
.V  |s*tvt^H^  >a>.KS  vNHi\^  nvxKt'  h,:u 
s^ji>vA>^  >\t  ^"^f^'i^Tv*  -^^  iV  <r.h<r«5; 
NSNt^-s-;^  s^t  tSf  tAx^v  in  ^Ar^l, 
\\c    >^v>jti    >avivTs    A?>^   rK^xfc    Vins 

vxv;  S-^tww  AN*   :  -^  >»»y^  tSjit  ATf  tvxr;^ 
v  V  yst  tv^  tV  t^s;     ::  A$  IV-t  1^  l\ 

>  viv   X',^'*,^    %Nv*>!CVN>e  a-nx  cwrrrsYr. 

'V     'T'VS^f     x"'^^*  •>      W«       ,t<^t  IC'lCa  S*f       T 
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I  will  finish  afterwards/'  I  shall  with- 
draw from  the  thick  of  the  contest  to 
njcnsure  my  job,  and  while  I  am  with- 
drawn I  vshall  listen  for  the  still  small 
voice  which  is  other  and  immeasurably 
greater  than  myself.  I  shall  hope  then 
to  iivi  poise  so  that  I  may  be  prepared 
to  withstand  the  pressure  that  is  put  at 
times  on  each  of  us  to  make  quick  de- 
cision to  fall  into  line  to  help  reform  or 
renu)ve  some  old  evil.  I  shall  try  to 
see  with  the  inner  eye,  so  that  I  may 
Ih*  able  to  say  with  the  conviction  of 
one  of  our  modern  poets:  "Reason  has 
moons,  but  moons  not  her's  lie  mirrored 
on  her  sea.'* 

But  a  Qpurageous  spirit  and  an  un- 
derstanding mind  do  not  of  themselves 
lead  one  to  make  a  sufficient  social  con- 
tribution. The  sympathetic  heart  must 
contrv>l  the  situation  which  they  create. 
The  great  personality,  St.  I^ul,  comes 
again  to  one's  mind  as  one  tries  to  think 
of  what  should  be  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  sympathetic  heart,  whose  ener- 
gies are  directed  towards  bettering  the 
lives  of  suffering  men.  As  one  k>oks 
at  the  portrayal  of  El  Greco,  one  can 
se*-  that  persistency  and  patience  arc 
.^tamped  deep  on  the  narrow,  pale  face 
with  its  forward  look  of  profoond  ac- 
C1^ptance.  but  the  look,  itself,  shows  that 
there  is  an  actuating  quality  which  is 
ik^per  than  either  the  persistency  or 
th^  patience,  and  that  Quality  is  the 
riNidiness  for  surrender.  \Ve  too  know 
that  at  the  heart  of  affection  must  lie 
the  readiness  for  surrender.  This  is 
the  truth  that  is  being  driven  liome  to 
us.  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  and  said  about  the  lib«Ty 
ot  the  invi:\iviual.  is  making  itself  telt. 

Sacrihces  have  been  desnanded  of 
5<^n>e  of  us  th;s  m  inter  thai  hare  isade 
us  anjpTv  or  ss::esi  or  hare  cnisbcd 


:«^p:nt  v^r  cnr/:<\i   our  usefu.rjess.     Bet 


^<^^e  are.  a'.>o.  ochers  mho  :hrc:i^  lov^ 
of   th<.r   ;a^    have  scrrenierec   ti^ 


*5 


5eN>f$  rK>  tSe  rsew  ^Aes&aa.^  =aai<  br 
rvrea>ir^\x     o.rx-ulx    Sinianctr.       h 
they  5K  pan>rtujir  miK>  by  ti!e:r  act  c: 
v>r  Kive  >far>ed  r."  reA.-^'  »^: 


>«* 


»:^  to  iove  3K>c  a\>oe  their  special 


Nat  the  casse  of  «  hv^.  :t  xs  a  ruLTt. 
haxe  ^ocTwieNi  c>ir  %   tV  »oce  cf 
SvVsS.  :x.     It   55   Setr^   i.-nscrarec   cc   a 
^a>:  $CAJ<   V«    5cce   v>  the  aeei   c:  a 


>^^:N*25"> 


?<r?ocia'.  re*.     H.'^m^  >»: 


>.e  v<  :V  r*xe  :"a:  >ias  JC"  he 

V'x  he  a  Ti.  M-e  vr  rNe  ie^re'-.'Ci 

I;   ;>  a  r.iK.   r>ceer^rt  w'hca:  w^..  ats 
a  r,^-ce  ,*:  wv-rv?*^  tvtc  es»«ecui.  *«   ?:- 

,*    A  *  ?,  .-c^  i>  >r-  -^^  >c  -rrjc  'vr  •'  :^  ?<r^ 
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?^'u^  wc  face  the  new  conditions  tha 
2.  j-^''®^'  inevitably,  out  of  a  call  fo 
thradjustment,  we  shall  need  to  be  brav 
ha  experiment.  We  must  conceive  0 
T^i*^  world  not  as  old,  but  as  young,  no 
T^  *  static,  but  as  plastic.  Our  concep 
g:r)n  of  her  must  be  an  artist's  concep 
aon  and  our  desire  a  tender,  loving  wis} 
O)  fashion  each  part  we  have  a  share  ii 
winilding  so  that  our  work  will  be  noi 
fadt  of  the  jobber,  but  of  the  crafts 
tafn.  If  we  resist  being  hurried  in  qui 
wrk,  it  shall  not  be  as  if  we  were  sat 
tna-d  to  achieve  the  commonplace,  bu 
.lif  we  felt  that  the  purpose  whicl 
viderhes  our  work  is  so  precious  tha 
tacieffort  can  be  too  deliberately  made 
shcjintent  be  too  creative.  But  in  fac 
'^^our  obligation,  in  realizing  our  nee* 
ngrthe  blood  of  youth  in  our  veins,  W( 
wofiot  conceive  of  ourselves  as  the  suffi 
thait  force.  It  is  not  we  that  are  t( 
^y;    a"    the    laboring    surges    of    thi 

to  rv'oung  American  painter  who  >r.en 
on  n-ears  in  Bali,  an  island  of  the  In 
m  Archipelago,  has  recentlv  exhir 
wof'm  New  York  his  painting  of  th^ 
caure  people.  One  of  his  picture^  v 
rcvcof  a  mother  and  child  She.  th< 
caufttive  mother,  seems  to  ^^  a  5\^'  o 
Xerfect.  of  instinctive  charity.  Sh< 
apris  a  strong,  lithe  Scare  wnth  tht 
wh^  in  her  arms,  and  to  its  lips  -h^ 
tioiJi  the  bowi  of  water  which  ha- 
selv-  i  in  a  full,  cr>-sta]  clear  stTer.n 
part  the  hisrh  rock  ir:m  s.-*rne  exhaiis- 
has  hidden  source.  The  rnterier^r ' 
best  of  lExher  ani  chiM  the  free  —fi 
Its  .tmre.  the  rich  shelter  :  f  ->ck  ^^  ^ 
roac  -ike  o=e  th-Jc  :f  h.-**-  -t'  V- 
s:oii,  rhr.-u^  the  :^e>  t'-e  c:f:> 
est      sr^r^J:   hare   c  — e   t>   the   c:    : 

*"''*^** --5   ..•  e  ti-  A.^.  *t:   r^       r-s 

^  €     ci-r  :     re"      •■ '-:      f-.n-ts 
csal— h  :~i\   V    ir:  -t:     -  t:    -----   -. 

5^^  A'"."^    t:    tre     -■*s'~:    is    m*    -     ■▼ 

-^^     ::.      F-i   -we   ic   kr>:-af    thii    ^ 

*'^*^  *<"  >^j.:rcie  r*e  <r*e^r~*  •—  ^'-- — 
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Trend  of  the  Times  in  Charity 


iif  10  iwic  da  tk  3t  tk-* 

5ffvi«;rc  Poracwc 
tksdiSKtnisinticbea 

|.  It  sWi  also,  iiliw  « 

b  foTMig  Ik  seal: 

powcoiqitioQiuiddpl  ^^^s  about  to  say  when 
IKtiRttsprcjintioi.  i^»  was  interrupted"  —  a 
ffsMl^badioainihrase  as  old  as  the  hills 
t  jpd  I  jear  or  ra  «ind  as  lasting,  gave  a  text 
ioctaiWortkkraimuel  McChord  Crothers 
5  iciwd  apericKc  sKiithe  family  before  the  Na- 
moQtlxiiytoaMfice  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
hjcct,  M  i!  did  oa ask  more  last  week.  But  the 
^lippecforfejofe.  EcJi.tion  he  had  intended  to 
iraedthisfebebslttithat  social  workers  were 
rrelatc  ins  apffocsiaid  the  shadow  of  war,  was 
HK  10  those  f^  jrt  cn»  far  as  one  could  judge 
nii  of  die  rdaiistr  k  fcirence  sessions. 
ttotreobsemaioiaaailii  spoke  to  an  audience  to 
Make  tkpiaai!lgdi(i*s  heart.  It  reached  to 
in  undo  the  foon  a  ,iind  the  pillar  in  the  gal- 
Ki  bis  lb?  abliitj tBiQci^    est  church  in  Baltimore. 

AJon?  tkii  as  aipciaitti^  ^^^  women  registered, 
cdofbdngpi^gjij^^id   annual    meeting   was 

'^^^wljRimatiDBoijijOnference  history.     Not 

f  a  social  fcttbi^sea-"^^^"^'  ^"^  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^ 
^e  oi  all  seCMB  ci  i^  ^?ly  discussion  was  it  an 

of  all  ratts^  05-^  ^   ir    to    those     Doubting 
'^  s^2B  iodife  tiaa  ^*elt  that  there  could  not 

**y.  ^  «ia  be  stnxt  ^^'^^^^'c^cc  i"  *  year  of 

(0  havcboditopn^^jL^ent  and  hard  times. 

^  thcmsdfoiii^  jjj.  ,'as  scarcely  mentioned, 
^t  there  k  Bait  ap  U-jji  a  resolution  in  support 
ot  f«  smkesR^  Ij.son,  the  heart-searching 
'°«asaTeofafentflKtttia''  ^^^^^  stress  may  have 
•  ?2Dge  of  is  ajfe  ^^^^^  the  two  outstand- 
^^•^^  ®£.  KcfeT^  ^^e  conference.  These 
*2  of  as  as  prgigj^ ' '  democratization  of  its 
teers,  nor  b?  a  f^^^^  *ment.  and  a  tendency 
fs,  the  mai^  ^  jj^  ^^-kers  to  view  their  own 
Vict  can  car  ftc^^^^^o  search  out  sta"'^^*-'^^ 

fcr  strenjjtlj  fe  a  ca  it^^^^^^  ^^^  results 
*stroj»inflrJ«Ar^^:al  analysis  took  strong 
-^'^  sal  in  the  field  of  child- 
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Vict  can  car  jtrt^^^^^o  search  out  standards, 
\,»  M — t  .        ^  selves  for  results.    This 

ral  analysis  took  strong 
I  in  the  field  of  child- 
fr  We  «2,^T-\^^>oth   children's   institu- 
*"^' »c  Wr  fos«  •  y^^*"?^  agencies  confess- 


*^  ^^  *»*  TW  '  Department  of   Public 

take  osrie«l L.^ •'  York  and  J.  Prentice 

io,2fldtb^^ ^'Boston   Children's   Aid 

tanrp /Tr.?  ^  «« ts    chief    manifestation 


^^^11   u-  u '^*    rnanifestation 

BealofsiTft^  .    ^*^">ch  went  to  the  very 

I  ttch  an  id^  '    '^^'^ 

ta  rftrta-:!^ '*  *^2  harvest  of  such  sowing 


IKaiOtswfi*H      •     -^»w*in-ii    wciii   lu   iiic   very 

l«f*,(&^,''«in   denying  that   social 
^  »Tst  it  lesion. 


i«jt^^[l^^  Jvere  answers  before  the 
JuT  _.n  .*^  Tte  ournccl.      The    challenge 


R 

t  the  laibe  te^^  ^  children  was  counter- 

^  «  8fni  tb  presenting  of  a  rounded 

»P5  a*  gram  in  children's  work 

^      « ja  (Wier  per!d  on  all  sides  as  nothing 

beT(*   ^^"^^^  *y  '"  ^^^  synthesis  of  pub- 
r  ^  ^  •'«k1  th  indoor  and  outdoor  work 
^^.«  effort  be^ir  treatment,  health  and 
^.fj,'^  Casteildren. 

."^t  we  hat  which,  soberly  enough, 
"^  bfe  reaioking  at  the  form  of  con- 
*e  mity  oration  not  in  the  candle 
,^*^»-  Wboory  but  under  a  modern 
'■J^  CaTooT."  as   very  likely  the  same 
^'cttorealjittjiiindedness  which  recog- 
^  *c  Itmias  ."ned  an  old  intruder  who 
-/^.•fthoojrh*., contribution  of  his  own 
F^^epolc  fro«  outdoor  relief.    A  third 
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oi  a  century  ago  he  was  sent  over  the 
hills  to  the  poorhouse  to  live  out  his  de- 
clining days  in  decent  obscurity.  At 
Baltimore,  he  came  back,  vigorous 
enough  for  all  his  years,  led  at  a  wom- 
an's apron  strings.  The  woman  was  a 
widow,  with  dependent  children,  quite 
evidently  living  a  happy  life  on  a  pub- 
lic pension. 

npHERE  is  strong  temptation  to  dwell 
on  the  foundations  of  cheer  builded 
for  social  workers  in  the  discussion  of 
the  family  by  Dr.  Crothers  and  Prof. 
James  H.  Tufts  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  We  have  suddenly  realized, 
said  Dr.  Crothers,  that  the  family,  which 
we  have  looked  upon  as  something  to  be 
protected,  is  in  reality  the  thing  that 
will  protect  us.  The  sense  of  kinness 
which  makes  a  man  give  up  all  for 
his  own — even  his  life — is  the  very  thing 
that  one  year  holds  civilization  together 
and  the  next  year  goes  forth  to  war  be- 
cause his  own  are  threatened.  When 
war  is  over,  the  family  will  remain — it 
is  the  oldest  and  toughest  of  institutions 
and  the  only  one  that  can  pull  us 
through. 

And  Professor  Tufts,  analyzing  and 
reviewing  the  old  and  the  new  in  his 
paper  on  the  Ethical  Basis  of  the  Fam- 
ily, came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fam- 
ily will  remain  about  as  it  is,  without 
shifting  toward  free  love  and  freer  di- 
vorce than  we  have  now.  The  negative 
morality— the  morality  of  prohibitions — 
is  becoming  unsatisfactory  and  is  not 
working  well.  It  will  be  more  fruitful, 
Professor  Tufts  believes,  to  promote 
right  marriages  than  to  inveigh  against 
divorce,  and  within  a  generation  society 
will  find  some  better  method  of  dealing 
with  illegitimacy  than  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  children  for  the  sins  of  their 
skulking  fathers. 

There  are  some  new  values  to  be  reck- 
.oiied  with.  For  the  middle  classes 
these  include  the  new  application  of 
rights  and  privileges,  the  extraordinary 
change  which  has  taken  most  of  her 
work  away  from  woman,  the  new  reali- 
zation of  the  value  of  the  child,  the  posi- 
tive value  of  sex — of  motherhood — ^and 
the  need  for  sound,  healthy,  well-reared 
stock  for  national  life.  The  old  nega- 
tive morality  of  the  family  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  modern  man's  financial  am- 
bitions and  the  modern  woman's  desire 
for  economic  freedom.  In  the  working 
class,  on  the  contrary,  the  complaint  is 
rather  of  failure  to  support  and  deser- 
tion. Here,  if  we  would  improve  morals, 
we  must  change  social  conditions- 
raise  the  standard  of  living,  provide  fair 
wages  and  recreation. 

I^HE  new  plan  of  organization   was 

reported    in    last    week's   issue.      It 

consisted  in  transferring  control  of  the 
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conference  from  an  executive  committee 
made  up  of  22  ex-presidents  ex-officio 
and  10  elected  members,  to  one  made  up 
solely  of  elected  members;  and  in  the 
introduction  of  popular  nomination  and 
election  of  officers  on  an  Australian  bal- 
lot in  place  of  nomination  solely  by  a 
committee  named  by  the  president. 

There  was  a  good  bit  of  head-shaking 
l)y  those  who  fear  the  conference  tra- 
ditions and  practice  may  go  by  the 
boards.  One  of  the  older  members  pre- 
dicted that  the  plan  will  last  no  longer 
than  did  a  similar  revolution  24  years 
ago.  At  that  time  so  little  interest  was 
taken  in  conference  affairs  by  the  mem- 
bership that  the  ex-presidents  were  put 
back  in  power  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
But  the  demand  for  the  change  this 
year  came  from  several  groups,  all  of 
them  made  up  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  members  for  a  number  of 
years,  there  was  complete  absence  of 
personal  feeling  against  any  former 
president  or  against  them  all  as  a  group, 
and  the  vote  of  2  to  1  for  the  change 
showed  a  very  strong  feeling  among 
those  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
debate. 

After  the  change  had  been  effected, 
the  chief  criticism  was  of  the  provision 
that  enly  those  could  vote  who  had  paid 
dues  the  preceding  year.  The  reorgani- 
zation committee  defended  it  on  the 
ground  that  only  so  could  the  secretary 
have  a  complete  roster  ready  for  the 
voting,  which  is  to  take  place  within  24 
hours  after  the  conference  meets,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  the  possibility 
of  election  of  a  "favorite  son"  by  a  large 
registration  for  that  very  purpose  in 
the  city  where  the  meeting  is  held. 
There  was  general  agreement  that 
nominations  on  petition  as  well  as  by 
the  nominating  committee,  a  printed  bal- 
lot and  the  practical  elimination  of  elec- 
tioneering were  wise  moves  in  view  of 
certain  tendencies  which,  although  ab- 
sent from  Baltimore,  were  clearly  recog- 
nized at  other  recent  meetings. 

At  any  rate,  the  conference  has  be- 
come a  democratic  institution  in  ad- 
vance of  most  similar  bodies,  and  the 
men  and  women  who  brought  about  the 
change  are  to  have  an  unhampered  op- 
portunity to  work  it  out. 

ABRAHAM  FLEXNER'S  closely 
'^  reasoned  argument  against  includ- 
ing social  work  among  the  professions 
came  in  the  new  section  on  training, 
for  social  work,  where  it  was  coupled 
with  an  attempt  to  define  the  term  social 
worker.  Both  Mr.  Flexner  and  Porter 
R.  Lee.  chairman  of  the  section,  took 
high  ground  at  the  start.  It  was  a 
learned  profession  they  were  discussing, 
and  both  disclaimed  any  use  of  the  word 
urofessional  as  contrasted  with  amateur, 
where  the  essential  difference  lies  in 
working  or  playing  for  pay  rather  than 
tor  fun.  The  fact  that  a  social  worker 
is  paid  does  not  class  him  with  a  ball 
player  even  if  and  when  he  is  of  the  ball- 
playing  sex  and  regardless  of  any  points 
of  likeness  in  organized  charity  and 
organized  baseball,  such  as  the  high  de- 
jj^ree  of  technical  expertness  required  for 
making  out  a  case  record  and  keeping 
a  box  score. 

In    its    educational    implication,    Mr. 
Kloxner  •^aid.  the  term  profession  strictly 


In  Support  of 
President^Wilson 

D  ESOLVED  that  the  National 
^  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  inx  annual  session, 
heartily  commejids  the  firm  and 
dignified  course  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  throughout 
tnc  present  international  difficul- 
ties, a  course  that  has  scrupulous- 
ly maintained  neutrality  toward 
the  warring  nations,  that  looks  to 
the  preservation^  of  peace  with  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  firmly  up- 
holds the  dignity  of  the  United 
States  in  the  delicate  situation  of 
international  affairs: 

D  ESOLVED  that  the  national 
-**•  conference  assures  the 
President,  of  the  United.  States  of 
its  hearty  support  in  this  trying 
time,  of  its  sincere  trust  in  his  wis- 
dom— both  to  avert  danger  to  our 
country's  peace^and  to  safeguard 
the  honor  of  fitc  nation  in  any 
crisis. 


-»^ 


used,  is  a  title  of  peculiar  distinction. 
Certain  objective  standards  may  be 
formulated.  First  of  all,  the  activities 
of  a  profession  lye  essentially  intel- 
lectual in  character  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  practitioner  is  large  and 
personal — he  is  no%  under  orders.  Sec- 
ond, professions  are  learned — ^they  in- 
volve the  derivation  of  raw  material 
from  the  learned  world.  Third,  profes- 
sions are  definitely  practical — the  pro- 
fessional man  must  do  a  clean-cut,  con- 
crete task.  Fourth,  professions  possess 
a  technique  capable  of  communication 
through  specialized  educational  discip- 
line. Fifth,  professions  are  brother- 
hoods and  develop  a  strong  class  con- 
sciousness. Sixth,  professional  groups 
tend  to  work  toward  social  ends  rather 
than  to  stand  for  the  assertion  of  rights 
or  the  protection  of  interests  and  prin- 
ciples. 

Having  thus  made  marks  on  his  yard- 
stick, Mr.  Flexner  proceeded  to  measure 
various  trades  and  callings  against  it. 
Nearly  all  can  meet  one  or  more  of  the 
tests — even  plumbing.  Medicine,  law, 
engineering,  literature,  painting,  music 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements.  Banking, 
pharmacy,  journalism  fell  short.  In 
mentioning  trained  nursing,  Mr.  Flexner 
acknowledged  he  had  picked  up  a  live 
wire,  and  he  prudently  refrained  from 
giving  a  final  answer  as  he  looked  down 
from  the  pulpit  whence  he  spoke  into  a 
pewful  of  young  women  wearing  blue 
gingham  uniforms  and  an  armband  let- 
tered V.  \.  A.  He  carried  the  nurses 
down  his  tests,  however,  to  the  point 
where  he  met  the  question  of  full  intel- 
lectual responsibility — the  practitioner 
who  is  not  under  orders — and  there 
pointed  out  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  bedside  and  hospital  nurse  on  the 
one  hand  and.  on  the  other,  the  public 
health  nurse  who  is  tending  to  become 
a  sanitary  official  and  to  work  largely 
on  her  own  responsibility. 

Applying   this    verv    unyielding   yard- 


stick to  social  work,  Mr.  Flexner  quou 
a  definition  of  **the  profession  of  «k:<. 
work"  from  the  New  York  School 
Philanthropy,  which  showed  it  "obvicw* 
ly  intellectual,  not  mechanical,  not  r..-- 
tine  in  character."    But  the  test  of  re 
sponsibility  was  a  stumbling  block,    lb 
social  worker  localizes  his   problem- 
disintegrating  family,  a  sick  man,  an  id 
socialized  industry — and   turns  to  soir.» 
specialized    agency    to    solve   it—  ib- 
doctor,  the  school  teacher,  the  legislate* 
organized    charity.      The    responsibilitv 
rests  then  on  the  power  he  has  invok^1 
and  the   very   variety  of  the  situations 
he  encounters  compels  him  to  be  not  * 
professional  agent  so  much  as  the  mc<i 
iator  invoking  this  or  that  professional 

school. 

Again,  the  recognized  profeiMnni 
have  specific  ends,  while  social  wort 
seemed  to  Mr.  Flexner  not  so  mucb  i 
definite  field  as  an  aspect  of  work  ■! 
many  fields — of  medicine,  law.  cdtia 
tion,  architecture,  etc.  The  scope  aw 
range  of  social  work  are  trcmcnd'nj 
and  confusing,  its  aims  are  not  spccifi 
and  its  occupations  are  numerous  w 
diverse.  In  such  a  field  no  compad 
purposefully  organized  educational  d:! 
cipline  is  feasible.  The  need  is  for  we| 
informed,  well-balanced,  rcsourccfl 
people  rather  than  for  any  definite  kin^ 
of  technical  skill,  he  said. 

But  he  found  that  social  work  med 
some  of  the  tests  well.  It  unquestioi 
ably  draws  its  material  from  science  aj 
learning,  it  is  rapidly  developing  se 
consciousness,  and  its  rewards  arc  in  i 
own  conscience  and  in  heaven. 


I  r  was  quite  evident  that,  in  the  pc 
*     Flexner  days  of  social   work,  M 
Lee  had  believed  it  a  profession.    A 
he  still  held  that  it  is  a  profession  m 
early    stages.      To    attain    professjoi 
rank  it  must  not  only  promote  social  » 
fare,  but  do  it  in  ways  that  other  p^ 
fessions  cannot  do.     It  must  rest  "" 
scientific  knowledge  and  develop  d 
methods  of  using  that  knowlcdgc- 
of   them  dependent  upon    slow  grc 
and     accumulation    until    the  techn 
skill  of  the  practitioner  is  built  up. 
development  of  training  methods  w 
will  give  it  this  technical  basis,  hi*  c 
mittce  believed  to  be  the  chief  p""^ 
facing  social  work. 

Social  workers  of  at  least  two  kt 
case-workers  and  social  investigu 
have  developed  technical  skill  to  i 
which  may  be  considered   profesr 
he  argued.     The  one  is  a  social 
nostician,  the  other  provides  Ac 
mation  on  which  sweeping  cfaanct 
as   social   legislation,   are  booL 
eauipment  of  neither  is  an  '*'* 

of  any  other  profession. 

To  stop  here,  howevoe^ 
social  work  the  person 
tion  is  a  point  r 
technique,  and 
the  outcome  v 
title  for  th^ 
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^ial  workers  who  art-  at  work  in  pre- 
lenlivc  movements  but  leaving  out  work- 
ers with  the  subnormal.  The  third  is 
(Ik  person  interested  in  work  for  the 
iutaormal,  though  having  a  secondary 
ccmcern  in  preventive  work.  That  all 
(hrfe  sorts  have  a  right  to  call  them- 
selres  social  workers  nobody  can  deny — 
nor  can  professional  standards  of  the 
sirict  sort  set  by  Mr.  Flexner  possibly 
irretch  out  wings  broad  enough  to  shel- 


Perhaps  as  clarifying 
(111  be  made  on  the  subject  was  that  by 
Mary  E.  Richmond  on  another  day  and 
before  a  different  section  of  the  con- 
ierence.  Miss  Richnaond  set  off  two 
kinds  of  social  work :  ''Social  case  work 
iloes  different  things  for  and  with  dif- 
iettnt  people— it  specializes  and  differ- 
tniuies;  social  reform  generalizes  and 
simplifies  by  discovering  ways  of  doing 
ite  same  thing  for  everybody.  To- 
geiber  it  is  possible  for  them  to  achieve 
wcia]  well-being;  acting  separately  and 
more  or  less  at  cross  purposes  they 
ichkvt  only  the  most  partial  and  transi- 
tnry  results." 

It  was  reassuring  to  recall  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch's  statement  that  it  was  noi 
ihc  doctors  but  the  humanitarians  who 
"arted  the  first  public  health  work  back 
in  the  '40s ;  to  remember  that  Dr.  Rich- 
3ri]  C.  Cabot  had  testified  that  to  him 
ihe  most  interesting  region  in  the  world 
*as  the  borderland  between  medicine 
Jnd  social  service ;  to  repeat  Dr.  Adolph 
Hfver's  statement  "it  is  through  social 
workers'  direct  contacts  with  life  that  we 
'<ieniists  understand  psychology  not  as 
ibstract  consciousness  but  as  the  science 
of  man  as  he  is" ;  to  hear  Prof.  Felix 
Frankfurter  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
not  only  welcome  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession—"at  least  a  quasi -profession  as 
the  lawyers  put  it" — but  incline  to  the 
Wief  that  in  some  of  its  aspects  even 
Iwsiness  is  of  professional  rank.  Such 
>  great  new  body  of  facts  has  been 
turned  up  by  the  social  sciences,  Pro- 
J5»or  Frankfurter  said,  that  a  recent 
Carnegie  report  on  legal  education 
"Jged  that  the  optional  fourth  year  in 
if  Harvard  law  course  be  made  com- 
pn'sory. 

Perhaps,  as  one  de-professionalized 
■wiai  worker  put  it  after  the  meeting — 
Mrhaps  social  work  is  a  mere  happy 
^ick  in  doing  neighborly  things.  But 
'fie  session  got  down  under  the  skin  of 
inv  complacency    that   may  have   gone 

yHK  rehabilitation  of  public  outdoor 
relief  at  a  conference  meeting  had 
»>  roots  some  years  back  in  the  reports 
?!  private  relief  societies  which  were 
''"ntshing  relief  for  consumptives;  they 
foold  not  get  money  enough  for  the  ex- 
fnisive  special  diet  required.  It  bore 
>nre  immediate  relation  to  the  discus- 
^n  of  widows'  oensions  which  has  been 
N"g  on  both  in  and  out  of  the  con- 
•ffnce  for  some  years.  But  it  came 
P  lis  immediate  point  in  a  paper  by 
knrude  Vaile,  supervisor  of  outdoor 
Pief  in  Denver. 

In  a  survey  of  public  outdoor  relief 
i  Missouri  carried  on  under  his  direc' 
fcn,  Thomas  J.  Riley  had  showed  the 
bical  supervisor  or  overseer  of  the 
Snr — a     time-serving    petty    politician. 


BEV.    FSANaS    H.    OAVISK 

President  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  for 
1916.  Father  Gavisk  has  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Board  of  State  Charities  and  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Indianapolis 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and  has  been  prominent  in  ihe  social  work 
of  his  church. 


giving  alms  where  alms  would  do  most 
harm  in  encouraging  degenerate  famihes 
to  drag  on  together  while  they  begot 
more  degenerates,  withholding  aid 
where  aid  freely  given  would  do  most 
good  in  helping  a  promising  family  over 
the  rocks.  Little  had  been  accomplished 
since  the  70s  except,  as  in  Indiana, 
where  state  legislation  had  cut  down 
outdoor  waste  without  increasing  the  in- 
stitutional population. 

But  here  was  Miss  Vaile,  a  trained 
social  worker,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  practice  of  private  charity,  showing 
that  she  had  carried  her  methods  over 
bodily  into  the  public  office  and,  in  her 
own  words,  had  made  a  charity  organi- 
zation society  of  it.  She  and  her  staff 
still  keep  the  great  clumsy  books  re- 
quired by  law,  but  they  keep  also  the 
standard  case  record  cards.  And  the 
job  they  are  doing  is  the  actual  rehabili- 
tation of  families.  They  have  a  paid 
staff,  an  advisory  committee  of  citizens 
and  volunteers. 

When  she  had  finished,  not  only  pub- 
lic officials  like  L.  A.  Halbert  of  Kansas 
City  and  John  A.  Kingsbury  of  New 
York  spoke  in  her  support,  but  the  exec- 
utive officers  of  private  relief  societies 
in    Bnfifalo.    Cleveland.    New   York    and 


other  cities  followed  suit.  Frederic 
Almy  testified  that  Miss  Vaile  had  given 
him  a  new  star  to  hitch  his  wagon  to 
and  that  he  for  one  was  going  home  to 
get  more  and  better  public  service. 
There  was  general  agreement  with  Mr. 
Halbert's  idea  that  the  old-time  public 
relief  official  must  not  be  waked  but  be 
quietly  removed  while  he  sleeps  at  his 
post,  so  that  trained  workers  may  come 
in  to  fulfil  Miss  Vaile's  idea  that  it  is 
not  the  principle  but  the  method  that  is 
at  fault. 

The  night  before,  Jeffrey  K.  Brackeir 
of  Boston  had  reviewed  the  situation 
for  more  than  a  generation  back.  The 
great  growth  of  the  widows'  pension 
movement,  tremendously  increasing  the 
cost  of  outdoor  relief,  made  more  neces- 
sary than  ever  that  public  funds  be  safe- 
guarded from  abuse.  But  the  old  safe- 
guards—m  eagerness  and  disagreeaole- 
ness — will  not  do,  he  said.  We  can  re- 
lieve the  local  poor  officials  a  good  hit. 
he  believed,  by  co-operative  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  state  in  caring  for  the 
insane,  feebleminded  and  other  special 
ilependents  in  state  institutions,  thereby 
restricting  the  almshouses  to  their 
proper  inmates  and  releasing  local  funds 
for  outdoor  relief  in  the  hopeful  cases. 
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But  more  than  that  is  needed,  Dr. 
Brackett  held.  The  public  must  take 
an  intelligent  and  sustained  interest  in 
the  care  of  the  poor,  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  it  must  gradually 
secure  a  better  administration  of  relief 
just  as  it  has  of  schools  and  fire  depart- 
ments—efficient public  service. 

DUT  the  real  subject  of  the  section 
was  the  relation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate charity.  Some  months  before  he 
died,  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  had 
agreed  to  write  a  paper  for  the  section, 
and  had  indicated  his  attitude  in  a  let- 
ter from  which  the  chairman,  George  S. 
Wilson  of  Washington,  read  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

**I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  carry  out 
a  program  which  will  give  ample  oppor 
tunity  for  the  discussion  of  public  out- 
door relief  in  its  relation  to  private  re- 
lief. I  have  for  many  years  been  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  that  we  have  been  on 
the  wrong  track  and  that  the  chief  func- 
lion  henceforth  of  the  charity  organiza- 
tion movement  will  be  to  develop  and 
discipline  our  historical  system  of  public 
relief.  The  C.  O.  S.  people  deserve  the 
highest  credit  for  having  worked  out  a 
technique  in  experimental  fields,  but  they 
cover  at  most  about  150  spots  on  our 
big  map  with  a  hundred  million  people, 
and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  private 
charity  can  furnish  neither  adequate 
means  nor  authority  to  carry  out  its 
>plendid  purposes." 

On  this  relationship  Miss  Vaile  had 
some  definite  experience.  The  very  suc- 
cess of  her  work,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Denver  Federated  Charities  told  her, 
was  the  biggest  obstacle  he  met  in  trying 
to  raise  money.  People  did  not  see  the 
use  of  maintaining  two  offices  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  felt  they  were  doing 
their  share  when  they  paid  their  taxes. 
The  city  had  withdrawn  its  subsidy  to 
the  Federated  Charities,  causing  the  so- 
ciety great  financial  distress.  There 
were  ticklish  situations  when  private 
societies  rendering  specialized  services 
presented  bills  to  the  city  for  all  cases 
referred  to  them  by  her  department. 

"The  moment  we  admitted  any  real 
responsibility,"  Miss  Vaile  said,  **there 
was  a  widespread  disposition  to  throw 
the  whole  task  back  upon  us  and  sav 
•your  job\" 

Her  expectation  is  that  "whenever 
tlu'  public  fund  comes  in  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  come  in  the  private  funds  tend 
to  withdraw,  only  lingering  to  supple- 
ment admittedly  inadequate  appropria- 
tions." 

Some  division  of  the  field,  Miss  Vaile 
held,  must  be  devised.  Work  between 
public  and  private  agencies  might  be 
tlivided  on  the  basis  of  legal  residence, 
private  societies  taking  the  newcomers. 
Or  it  might  be  on  the  things  to  be  given, 
the  public  limiting  itself  and  the  private 
taking  the  rest,  though  that  did  not  ap- 
peal to  her.  Or  the  division  might  come 
on  the  kind  of  case,  public  relief  taking 
the  long  continued  or  pension  case  and 
]>rivatc  the  more  emergent  and  pre- 
ventive. She  confessed  she  cannot  yet 
^ec  the  way  out,  but  the  way  out  she 
finnlv  believes  will  be  found. 


^  COMMUNITY  plan  in  children's 
work  was  described  by  its  author, 
C.  C.  Carstens  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  as  "a  humble  beginning."  But 
his  audience  would  have  no  such  depre- 
cation of  it.  Space  remains  here  only 
for  a  brief  statement  of  his  plan,  and 
the  whgle  paper  may  be  had  later  as  a 
pamphet  publication  of  the  Russell  Sage 
l^oundation. 

Mr.  Carstens  found  work  enough  to 
occupy  all  the  public  and  private  agen- 
cies now  in  the  field,  with  some  new 
ones.  First  off  he  laid  down  eight  prin- 
ciples in  child-caring.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  undertake  only  investi- 
gation, publicity  and  community  educa- 
tion. Administration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  should  vest  in  the 
state  and  county,  and  where  population 
is  thick  the  city  should  be  given  its 
share,  and  where  it  is  thin  counties 
should  be  grouped  into  new  units.  Pub- 
lic work  should  include  what  is  based 
on  well  established  principles,  requiring 
more  permanent  care  or 'the  elements  of 
compulsion  and  control;  private,  the  ex- 
perimental, temporary  and  unusual. 
Public  subsidies  should  not  be  granted 
private  charity  or  public  officials  sit  on 
private  boards  of  trustees.  Private 
work  which  has  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness should  be  taken  over  by  the  pub- 
lic if  that  will  give  it  wider  application 
and  if  the  state  is  ready  to  equip  itself 
for  such  service.  Every  public  ^nd  pri- 
vate children's  agency  should  have  a  staflF 
of  social  investigators,  medical  and 
mental  experts.  ^Ax  clearing  house  of 
information  about  social  agencies  should 
l>e  established,  preferably  in  the  state 
board  of  charity  or  control. 

Oversight  of  all  child-caring  work  in 
the  state  would  be  vested  in  a  board  of 
children's  guardians  of  seven  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  but  choosing 
their  own  agents.  It  should  supervise 
mothers'  pensions,  have  charge  of  all 
children  who  are  wards  of  the  state, 
place  out  dependents  or  place  them  in 
institutions,  become  the  guardian  ipso 
facto  of  all  illegitimate  children  but  keep 
them  with  their  mothers  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, offer  children  for  adoption,  become 
the  licensing  and  inspecting  agency  for 
all  maternity  homes  and  hospitals,  main- 
tain receiving  homes  for  children.  To 
it  should  go,  in  brief,  all  cases  of  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  that  do 
not  require  court  action. 

Counties  or  groups  of  counties  should 
establish  boards  of  public  welfare  of 
seven  members  elected  by  the  people. 
Through  them  should  be  carried  on  the 


work  of  the  state  departments  of  health 
charity,  education  and  children's  guard- 
ians. The  county  has  been  discredited 
as  an  administrative  unit  largely  because 
the  work  of  these  departments  and  the 
corresponding  local  functions  have  beei: 
kept  separate  and  parceled  out  to  part- 
time,  inefficient  officials. 

For  delinquent  children,  Mr.  Carst€ii> 
would  have  a  juvenile  court  covering 
area  enough  in  sparsely  settled  region- 
to  secure  as  good  service  as  any  at) 
court  gives.  And  as  soon  as  possibit 
he  would  establish  a  domestic  relations 
court  to  deal  with  all  family  affairs  and. 
when  completely  organized,  to  take  over 
the  juvenile  court  as  one  of  its  sessions. 

Carried  out  to  its  logical  end,  Mr 
Carstens'  plan  would  gradually  elimi* 
nate  the  private  work  he  represents  anri 
make  of  him  a  state  official  if  he  rr- 
mained  in  child-helping.  ProfcssT 
Henderson  and  Miss  Vaile  foresaw  tbt 
decline  of  private  charity  before  pubk 
relief.  And  the  general  talk  about  thr 
conference  tended  toward  a  belief  in  the 
gradual  rise  of  efficient  public  service  in 
the  field  of  charities  and  correction,  with 
private  social  work  tending  to  becomr 
more  and  more  an  experimental  calling 
working  out  the  things  the  people  ma} 
do  for  their  weaker  members  throue^ 
their  own  servants. 

DUT  it  remained  for  Alexander  John- 
son, most  genial  and  courageous  <•' 
ex-presidents,  to  foresee  the  day  when 
both  public  and  private  charity  shall  U 
laid  aside  as  unnecessary.  On  the  open 
ing  night  he,  as  one  of  the  few  who  ha*' 
attended  the  last  preceding  conference  :• 
Baltimore  just  a  quarter  centur>'  ap* 
was  chosen  to  reply  to  the  mayor's  j* 
dress  of  welcome. 

It  had  been  a  great  25  years.  M' 
Johnson  said.  Marvelous  things  h*' 
been  brought  to  pass.  But  when  tbr 
conference  meets  there  again  af:c^ 
twenty-five  years  "the  mayor  shall  te*l 
us  not  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  d*- 
lars  spent  for  the  relieving  of  distre>'^ 
and  the  bettering  of  the  social  con6^ 
tions  of  the  people,  but  of  no  morf 
spent  because  none  has  been  requircij 
that  there  shall  be  no  unemploymn: 
that  there  shall  be  no  unemployed  chiij 
(Iren  and  no  children  employeid  m 
(lustries,  because  all  are  at  work  in 
schools :  that  there  shall  be  no  appropr 
tions  for  contagious  disease  hospi! 
because  contagious  disease  has 
wiped  out;  that  no  money  was  m 
for  relief  work  and  none  for  instil 
tions  of  charity,  because  the  last  of  tl 
has  been  closed.  And  we  may 
about  these  things  if  we  only  wiU." 


CONTEMPORANEOUS   GATHERINGS 


Settlements 

TPHE  most  inspiring  continuous  per- 
formance the  settlement  people  have 
ever  given,  with  plenty  of  side-shows  but 
no  burlesque,  tickets  and  return-checks 
quickly  snatched  up  by  the  hundred  dele- 
gates from  forty-six  houses,  is  the  de- 
scriptive title  awarded  by  the  censor- 
ship of  this  Baltimore  1915  conference. 
At  the  opening  session  unemployment 
was  dealt  with.     John   Elliott's  address 


was    a    plea    for    justice.      The    J^cii 
nients,   which   are   getting   hold   <»f 
group    "corrupted    bv     casual    cm\*\ 
nient."  must  keep  asking  the  comrou' 
"Why  are  these  men  here?    Why  i^o 
by  country  lads  each  year?     Wher^ 
justice  in  our  democracy?"     The  a< 
study  of  the   problem  belongs  pi 
to  the  employment   bureaus;   bat  »f 
waiting  for  these,  the  delegates  pr< 
voted    to    undertake    a    national    <{ 
This  they  are  able  to  do  because  of 
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neighborhood  connections. 

The  federation  passed  a  resolve  to 
support  the  program  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  com- 
mitting itself  also  to  provide  or  secure 
training  of  every  possible  description 
for  the  unskilled. 

At  the  Saturday  evening  joint  session 
Graham  Taylor  uttered  a  heart-search- 
ing appeal  for  "opportunity,  not  char- 
ity/' based  on  the  challenge  of  a  brainy 
neighbor  who  said:  **If  we,  who  have 
as  big  capacity  for  learning  as  you  edu- 
cated people  have,  did  not  labor,  you, 
sir.  could  not  have  leisure  to  study!" 

The  free-speech  principle  of  settle- 
ments was  demonstrated  in  a  meeting 
•for  registering  criticisms."  Reading 
was  discussed,  and  overwork,  long- 
range  problem-work  for  young  workers, 
boards  of  directors,  volunteers,  leader- 
ship for  college-graduates.  A  desire 
was  expressed  for  a  field  secretaiy  to 
:»timulate  the  formation  of  neighborhood 
houses  in  industrial  communities,  and 
visit  all  settlements  to  make  possible  an 
exchange  of  information  with  a  view  to 
developing  standards. 

Aside  from  impromptu  section  meet- 
ings, there  were  two  technical  contri- 
butions on  the  programs.  One  was  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  a  year 
ago,  read  by  Graham  Taylor,  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Settlement.  Its 
points  were:  An  enduring  spirit  in- 
herent in  the  work  rather  than  depend- 
ent upon  the  individuality  of  the  worker ; 
the  part  of  the  board  of  directors ;  vital 
relation  between  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent workers;  liberty  for  the  staff,  the 
headworker,  humorously  but  with  truth 
being  described  as  "the  person  to  keep 
the  rest  out  of  each  other's  way,  but 
with  a  spiritual  eye  to  turn  energy  into 
real  dynamic";  subordination  of  the  in- 
stitutional work;  an  increase  of  the 
functions  of  idealizing,  standardizing, 
nterpreting  and  organizing. 

The  second  technical  paper  was  a  re- 
K)rt  of  the  National  Study  of  the  Adol- 
sccnt  Boy  by  Philip  Davis,  Civic  Serv- 
ce  House,  Boston.  Its  main  points 
lere:  uniform  labor  and  school  laws,  in- 
reased  education  and  practical  training, 
he  following  up  of  the  boy  in  industry, 
nd  the  sinister  influences  of  drink  on 
le  average  home,  and  of  popular  recre- 
tion  on  the  average  boy.  The  book  is 
ue  to  come  to  the  age  of  maturity  Janu- 
r>%  1916. 

Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch  presided  in 
ic  enforced  absence  of  the  president, 
fary  McDowell  of  Chicago,  and  was 
ected  president  at  the  annual  business 
ceting.  The  officers  and  executive 
»mmittee  were  nominated  by  a  commit- 
e  democratically  appointed. 
Robert  A  Woods,  secretary-treasurer, 
id  some  of  the  federation  needs,  such 
t  a  field  secretary,  called  for  a  con- 
licuous  increase  in  the  budget,  which  is 

be  laid  before  the  members  for  vote 
I  a  tax  and  ways  of  obtaining  outside 
terest.  The  resolutions  proposed  by 
t  executive  committee,  not  mentioned 
»ve,  were :  1.  In  support  of  Presi- 
mt  Wilson's  wisdom  in  the  present 
"are  situation;  2.  Against  capital  pun- 
irnient  (based  on  personal  experience 
pm  several  sections)  ;  3.  On  co-oper- 
bn  with  neighborhood  agencies  for 
Bcational   recreation;   4.  Asking  for  a 


settlement  platform  to  be  presented  in 
New  York  next  year ;  5.  For  a  commit- 
tee to  frame  and  publish  a  statement  in 
the  interests  of  constructive  peace. 
The  conference  voted  to  send  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Congress  on  Social 
Insurance  in  the  fall. 

The  peace  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
session  on  The  Building  of  Peace,  af- 
ter the  audience  had  listened  to  Dr.  El- 
liott's oratorical  picture  of  The  Value 
of  the  Vision  of  the  Unknown  Man, 
and  some  specific  suggestions  by  Gay- 
lord  S.  White. 

The  absent  president  had  prepared  the 
way  by  personal  campaigns  in  several 
cities.  The  written  message  dealt  with 
educational  methods  in  settlements, 
grade  schools,  and  universities,  urging 
that  history  be  rewritten  to  stir  new 
emotions  and  new  ideals  of  patriotism. 

George  A.  Bellamy,  Hiram  House, 
Cleveland,  came  direct  from  the  Nation- 
al Court  Congress.  That  body  had 
stated  that  the  surest  way  to  fail  in 
building  up  trade  relations  was  the  mili- 
taristic methods.  Their  platform  calls 
for  an  international  court.  Incidentally 
Mr.  Bellamy  suggested  the  use  of  our 
navy  to  take  boys  on  visits  to  foreign 
countries  so  that  the  nations  could  be 
seen  to  be  worthy  of  respect  and  good 
report — a  great  opinion  for  the  rising 
generation  to  hold. 

Emily  Babb. 

Charity  Societies 

f  N  numbers,  spirit  and  enthusiasm  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity 
is  comparable  only  to  the  sessions  at  Bos- 
ton in  1911,  previous  to  organization. 
Despite  the  heavy  burdens  which  the 
winter  had  brought  to  most  of  the  local 
societies  there  was  optimism  shown,  joy 
in  the  task,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
of  the  future.  An  interesting  discussion 
of  a  constructive  program  with  refer- 
ence to  our  case-work  responsibilities  as 
differentiated  from  those  of  other  agen- 
cies was  enjoyed. 

On  the  topic  of  Maintaining  Standards 
in  'J'imes  of  Stress,  some  splendid  ten- 
minute  talks  were  given.  It  was  reveal- 
ed by  this  presentation  and  the  subse- 
quent discussion  that  some  progress  had 
been  made  since  the  hard  times  of  1907 
in  the  intelligent  handling  of  such  de- 
pressions. There  are  indications  of 
greater  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  standards  of  work  had  not  sag- 
ged in  general  as  in  the  former  period, 
there  had  been  more  intelligent  serv- 
ice uses  of  resources  than  in  1907,  there 
had  been  better  organization  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  in  making  such 
opportunities  without  recourse  to  cost- 
ly and  ineffective  *'pseudo-work"  and  at 
the  same  time  better  use  of  increased 
relief  resources. 

"One  of  the  speakers,  in  considering 
the  much  discussed  question  of  the  use 
of  volunteers  in  emergency  periods,  in- 
dicated that  the  society  which  made 
good  use  of  volunteers  in  ordinary  times 
was  the  only  one  which  could  really  pro- 
fit by  their  use  in  extraordinary  times. 

The  report  of  the  general  secretary 
bore  the  general  theme  On  Consolidating 
Our  Line.  Interesting,  indeed,  is  the 
fact  that  in  this  time  of  stress  not  only 


have  practically  all  the  local  societies, 
which  are  recognized  as  bein^  commit- 
ted to  the  family  rehabilitation  move- 
ment, successfully  weathered  the  winter, 
but  new  organizations  have  been  es- 
tablished and  the  ground  laid  for  them 
.  in  other  instances.  Particularly  in  the 
South  have  battles  been  fought,  and  gen- 
erally successfully  fought. 

To  show  what  a  storm  center  the  as- 
sociation's office  had  been  during  the 
winter,  the  general  secretary  stated  that 
correspondence  had  been  conducted  with 
289  cities  on  all  conceivable  points  re- 
garding organizations  under  |^ven  con- 
ditions and  regarding  policy  m  connec- 
tion with  situations  which  had  arisen  or 
the  adaption  of  the  existing  activities  of 
the  societies. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lothrop  closed  the  session 
with  words  of  inspiration  on  "regaining 
our  ideals"  or  as  she  preferred  to  char- 
acterize it,  "getting  our  second  wind." 

Porter  R.  Lee,  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  offered  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  in  his  paper  on 
Necessary  Re-adjustments  in  the  Case 
Work  Program  of  Charity  Organization 
Societies.  Some  striking  points  in  his 
discussion  were: 

That  we  must  accept  the  facts  re- 
garding a  family  as  they  appear  in  the 
records  of  other  agencies  while  refus- 
ing to  accept  mere  impressions. 

That  all  forms  of  agencies  working 
with  families,  as  they  gain  right  stand- 
ards, and  some  of  them  are  gaining  them 
rapidly,  should  deal  directly  with  ques- 
tions of  relief  and  that  the  C.  O.  S. 
must  stand  more  strongly  against  tend- 
encies to  make  it  a  common  relief  cen- 
ter. 

That  with  reference  to  responsibility 
for  family  planning  the  C.  O.  S.  should 
have  primary  responsibility  in  cases 
where  "a  particular  disability  is  the  re- 
sult of  disorganized  family  life  requir- 
ing treatment  even  after  disability  may 
be  removed"  and  "that  where  disor- 
ganized family  life  is  the  result  of  a  par- 
ticular disability  .  .  .  and  is  likely 
to  be  successfully  reorganized  with  the 
removal  of  that  disability"  the  primary 
responsibility  should  rest  with  other 
agencies  dealing  with  families  accord- 
ing to  the  presence  oi  disabilities  whose 
removal  is  their  special  field  of  activity. 

Francis  H.  McLean. 

Remedial  Loans 

TpHE  National  Federation  of  Reme- 
dial  Loan  Associations  held  its 
seventh  annual  convention  May  13  to 
15,  with  representatives  of  about  twenty 
of  the  constituent  societies  present. 

Five  new  societies  have  been  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  federation: 
Provident  Loan  Society,  Dallas.  Tex.: 
Remedial  Loan  Company,  Philadelphia: 
Toronto  Municipal  Loan  Association. 
Toronto;  Lynn  Remedial  Loan  Society. 
Lynn.  Mass.,  and  the  Portland  Reme- 
dial Loan  Association,  Portland  Ore. 
The  Toronto  society,  the  first  Canadian 
member,  was  formed  primarily  to  meet 
the  grave  unemployment  situation  creat- 
ed by  the  European  war.  Societies  were 
also  reported  organizing  in  Jersey  City, 
Dayton  and  several  other  cities. 

Particularly  interesting  at  this  time 
was  discussion  of  remedial  loan  societies 
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and  unemployment.  It  was  brought  ouc 
that  increased  unemployment  does  not 
necessarily  increase  the  business  of  the 
remedial  loan  societies  for  the  reason 
that  many  people  feel  a  disinclination 
to  burden  themselves  with  obligations 
whose  fulfillment  is  problematical.  In 
addition  many  of  the  unemployed  can- 
not conform  to  the  remedial  loan  so- 
ciety's requirements. 

The  subject  of  the  essentials  of  a 
uniform  system  of  accounting  for  the 
societies  was  gone  into  thoroughly.  The 
standardization  of  annual  reports  was 
also  discussed. 

Various  representatives  reported  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  prosecuting  officials, 
particularly  in  Ohio  cities,  and  many 
said  that  flagrant  violations  of  laws  hy 
loan  shark  companies  are  becoming  rare 
—in  fact,  in  New  York  and  a  few  other 
cities  their  operations  have  practically 
ceased. 

Legislatures  in  several  states  have 
passed  small  loan  bills.  In  New  York, 
a  bill  clearing  up  the  situation  caused 
hy  the  signing  of  two  conflicting  bills 
last  year  has  been  signed  bv  the  gover- 
nor. In  Nebraska,  a  bill  similar  to  the 
1913  law  recently  declared  unconstitu- 
tional became  a  law.  In  Michigan. 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  bills  allowing  an 
adequate  rate  of  interest  and  supervision 
are  before  the  governors.  In  Texas  a 
law  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of 
loan  and  furniture  sharks.  The  Federa- 
tion endorsed  an  amendment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law  which  has  been 
before  Congress  for  the  past  two  years. 
Theodora  T.  Huntington. 

Jewish  Social  Workers 

^^^HILE  it  may  be  agreed  that  all 
problems  considered  within  the 
s»cope  of  social  service  touch  all  groups 
of  humanity,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
certain  groups  must  be  approached  in  a 
distinctly  different  manner,  was  one  of 
the  truths  pointed  up  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Jewish  So 
cial  Workers.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
more  readily  understood,  one  instance 
mav  be  given  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  handling  of  the  problem  of  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
may  be  said  to  be  general.  Yet  as  far 
as  the  Jewish  community  is  concerned, 
certain  problems  arise  which  are  dis- 
tinctly different.  Separate  institutions 
of  a  national  nature,  maintained  by  the 
various  Jewish  communities  throughout 
the  country,  create  a  rather  peculiar 
transportation  problem.  The  committee 
on  transportation  rules  is  kept  at  work 
on  the  problem.  Adherence  to  the  diet- 
ary laws  also  compels  consideration  in 
the  treatment  of  sick  dependents.  This 
IS  strictly  a  Jewish  situation. 

The  same  definite  laws  which  govern 
this  group  in  regard  to  the  tuberculosis 
problem  must  necessarily  be  considered 
in  its  distinct  method  of  dealing  with 
family  desertion.  This  problem  which  is 
handled  most  successfully  by  the  Na- 
tional Desertion  Bureau  is,  of  course, 
facilitated  by  the  limited  scope  of  its 
field.  Its  methods  are  different  because 
the  people  are  of  a  distinct  group. 

So  it  is  that  various  phases  of  Jewish 
social  service  are  being  looked  upon  as 


different  enough  to  justify  the  need  for 
special  training.  In  this  respect  the  con- 
ference considered  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  Jewish  social  workers.  A 
curriculum  including  the  study  of  Jew- 
ish history,  language  and  literature  was 
conceded  to  be  of  vast  importance  in  the 
training  for  Jewish  social  service. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  national  field 
secretary  be  appointed  to  organize  the 
various  Jewish  communities  throughout 
the  country  in  an  effort  to  get  more 
concerted  action  in  regard  to  national 
problems.  While  the  appointment  of 
the  national  field  secretary  has  not  been 
made,  the  Social  Workers'  Association 
has  pledged  by  voluntary  subscription 
$1,50()  toward  that  end.  The  balance  is 
to  be  raised  by  the  various  Jewish  com- 
munities. 

Another  duty  that  must  be  met  by  the 
Jewish  social  worker  is  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Jewish  immigrants.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  partially  met  by  the  Jewish 
settlement  through  its  classes  for  im- 
migrants. In  these  classes  an  attempt 
is  mafic  to  instruct  the  members  in  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
A  regular  course  of  instruction  is  given 
and  first  papers  are  •secured  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

In  St.  Louis  the  citizenship  class  is 
granted  a  certificate  upon  the  completion 
of  the  course  of  instruction.  St.  Louis 
presented  to  the  conference  a  plan 
whereby  the  city,  through  the  night 
schools,  would  be  in  a  position  to  place 
some  one  in  charge  of  just  this  particu- 
lar work.  .\ot  only  would  the  pros- 
pective citizen  be  taught  English,  but 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
•  luties  of  citizenship  would  be  inculcated. 

The  question  of  the  relation  between 
the  settlement  and  the  relief  agency  was 
discussed.  It  was  considered  by  some 
that  funds  collected  for  general  social 
service  should  not  be  used  by  the  set- 
tlement. The  neighborhood  needs  as  ex- 
pressed by  and  through  the  social  set- 
tlement, it  was  feared  by  some  would  be 
seriously  hampered  by  the  use  of  any 
portion  of  the  general  fund.  While 
others  felt  that  inasmuch  as  the  settle- 
ment is  an  educational  institution,  it 
should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  work 
conducted  by  the  community.  The  ques- 
tion was  brought  up  at  this  conference 
for  the  first  time  and  promises  to  press 
for  some  <lefinite  conclusion. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Leonard. 

Charity  Officials 

TpHE  American  Association  of  Offi- 
cials of  Charity  and  Correction, 
which  met  this  year  at  Baltimore  jusi 
preceding  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  provided  some 
noteworthy  analyses  of  social  problems 
and  much  valuable  discussion. 

The  first  of  the  five  programs  dealt 
with  treatment  of  the  insane  and  mental- 
ly defective,  and  was  presented  by  Dr. 
(leorge  H.  Bliss,  superintendent  of  the 
School  for  Feebleminded  Youth,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  He  pointed  out  the  fallacy 
of  seeking  to  cure  feeblemindness  and 
cited  the  fact  that  the  defect  is  inherited 
in  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
cases;  that  at  least  one  in  every  500  of 
the    population    throughout    the    United 


States  is  feebleminded;  that  of  the  200, 
000  defectives  in  the  country  only  abimi 
30,000  are  under  institutional  care. 

The  program  on  home  relief  present c*: 
by  H.  H.  Shirer,  secretary  of  the  Ohi«. 
Board  of  State  Charities,  develope<i 
spirited  discussion  upon  the  necessity  and 
the  ways  and  means  of  unifying  the 
various  methods  and  processes  in  publk 
relief  outside  of  institutions. 

Leroy  A.  Halbert,  director  of  thi 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Kansas  Cit\. 
Mo.,  presented,  for  his  committee  or 
correctional  problems,  a  carefully  organ- 
ized report  on  "a  model  corrections 
system.'* 

The  fifth  program,  on  administratior 
of  institutions,     was     presented  jointb 
with   the   committee   on   institutions  oi 
the    Conference   on    Education   of   De 
pendent,  Truant,   Backward  and  Delin 
quent  Children.    William  H.  Davenpon 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Aid  ani* 
Charities,  Baltimore,  presented  the  com 
mittee  report.     Martha  P.  Falconer.  «j 
perintendent  of    the     School     for  Girls. 
Darling,  Pa.,  elaborated  Mr.  Davenport'* 
statement  by  a  discussion  of  the  person 
al  method  of  selecting  subordinates.     \ 
L.  Bowen,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Char 
ities  Commission,  followed  on  civil  sen 
ice  in  its  relation  to  the  selection  of  in 
stitution  employes.     Dr.  Bliss  discussoi 
inter-institution    records.      Kate    Holla 
day  Claghorn  of  the  New  York  Scho**' 
of  Philanthropy  rounded  out  this  topi< 
by  a  statement  of  the  fundamental  Tt 
quirements  of  extra-institution  rcc<>rd'* 

Robert  W.  Keiso 

Probation 

TpHE  main  points  of  emphasis  broogti' 
out  at  the  annual  conference  of  tbr 
National  Probation  Association,  held  io 
Bahimore,  May  11-12,  may  be  briefly 
summarized  thus;  Securing  cffccti^r 
adult  probation  laws  in  the  many  statr^ 
now  having  none;  extension  of  ptobatior 
work  into  rural  communities:  devek>p 
ment  and  application  of  standards  in  m 
venile  court  work. 

The  conference,   which   was  attendt* 
by  probation  officers  and  others  prnmi 
nent  in  the  development  of  the  pr6bation 
system   from   all   parts  of   the  coomr> 
brought  out  the  great   inequalities   an* 
inconsistencies  in  this  country  in  the  ap 
plication  of     probation     plans     for  rt 
claiming  offenders.     On  the  one  hand. 
stands     Mississippi,     tjrpical     of     other 
southern  and  some  western  states,  with 
no   probation   laws   whatever.      Oo   tkr 
other  hand,  is  Massachusetts,  with  salx* 
ied  probation  officers  required  in  evtf* 
court,    and  *an    active    state    probatio- 
commission. 

Frank  E.  Wade,  vice-president  of  cbr 
New  York  State  Probation  Commissioc 
who  spoke  at  the  first  session,  pointed  oct 
the  fact  that  efifective  adult  probatior 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  preceded  in  1Do^ 
states  by  probation  in  the  juvenile  court:' 
of  the  larger  cities.  Probation  is  now 
being  rapidly  extended  to  the  adc* 
courts.  Twenty-two  states  have  esta^* 
lished  adult  probation,  but  in  many  tn 
stances  have  limited  its  application  :i 
lesser  offenses.  This  is  an  unforttmitf 
tendency  and  can  be  explained  onlv 
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[lie  distrust  of  ihf  judiciary  prevalent  in 
some  states. 

The  important  work  which  a  National 
Probation  Association  should  perform  in 
standardizing  and  developing  probation 
work  was  emphasized  by  the  president 
of  the  conference,  John  J.  Gascoyne, 
chief  probation  officer  of  Essex  county. 
N.  J.,  and  by  Edwin  Mulready,  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  Massachusetts,  long- 
time friend  of  probation. 

Rural  problems  and  probation  were 
fully  discussed  at  the  first  evening  ses- 
sion. Alice  Montgomery,  superintendent 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
Hampshire,  told  of  conditions  met  and 
experienced  in  rural  New  England.  The 
conclusion  was  forced  upon  all  her 
hearers  that  to  reach  immorality  and 
crime  at  their  source,  social  workers 
must  attack  the  rural  problem.  Charles 
L.  Chute,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Probation  Commission,  showed 
how  this  had.  been  done  in  New  York 
by  the  development  of  the  county 
probation  system.  Through  this  system 
probation  ofScers,  employed  by  county 
authorities,  are  enabled  to  visit  villages 
and  rural  communities,  investigatmg 
and  bringing  helpful  influences  to  bear 
for  both  children  and  adults,  who  are 
delinquent  or  beginning  to  be  so. 

Helpful  papers  by  Judge  P.  J.  Dolan, 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  by  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  of  St.  Louis, 
1  on  the  development  of  standards  in  ju- 
venile probation,  were  presented.  Mr. 
Baldwin  pointed  out  the  greatest  needs 
of  standardization  as  follows:  First,  as 
to  the  method  of  appointing  probation 
officers  and  regulating  the  volume  of 
their  work:  second,  use  of  volunteers 
and  their  relation  to  the  paid  officer; 
third,  the  use  of  the  district  sys- 
tem and  the  methods  of  dividing  cases 
between  different  kinds  of  officers : 
fourth,  the  treatment  of  the  three  chief 
groups  of  delinquent  children — delin- 
(jucnts,  neglected  and  dependent  (includ- 
ing also  relation  of  the  court  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  mother's  pensions) : 
fifth,  the  forms,  reports  and  statistics 
of  the  children's  court;  and  sixth,  rela- 
tion of  probation  officers  to  attendance 
officers,  police  and  other  officials,  as  well 
as  to  all  private  social  agencies. 

A  special  committee,  with  Mr.  Bald- 
win as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  study 
this  whole  problem  of  standardizing  Ju- 
venile Court  work  and  to  present  a  re- 
port at  the  next  conference  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

The  association  adopted  resolution.s 
upon  the  death  nf  Judge  Harvey  H. 
Baker,  for  many  years  active  in  its  de- 
liberations. It  also  declared  in  favor 
of  a  probation  law  to  apply  to  the  federal 
courts  and  urged  congress  to  enact  the 
same.  It  urged  upon  all  states  the  ex- 
tension of  probation  service  in  the  rural 
communities,  approving  the  plan  of 
county  or  district  officers.  The  Illinois 
adult  probation  bill,  now  pending  in  the 
legislature,  making  possible  the  use  of 
probation  for  practically  all  adult  oflfen- 
<lers.  was  endorsed. 

The  following  new  officers  were  elect- 
ed :  President,  Frank  E.  Wade.  Buffalo : 
>ecretary  and  treasurer.  Charles  ^.. 
Chu\e.  Albany. 
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YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
also  experienced  stenographer  and  book- 
keeper, desires  position  as  Secretary.  Ad- 
liress  2132.  Sl-BVEV-       

GRADUATE  .NURSE  with  social  service 
training,  wide  experience,  would  like  posi- 
lion  a>  hiispiial  social  service  nurse,  .\nti- 
Tuberculosis  or  United  Charities  Investi- 
gator, after  August  or  September  first,  .^d- 
riress  313<,  Sukvey. 
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\rained  man  in  Institution  for  either  de 
liendent,  defective  or  delinqnem  classes 
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Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  John  Greenleeif  Whittier, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Phillips  Brooks,  Henry  James — ^these 
eeurly  contributors  helped  to  place  THE  NATION  in  the 
p>osition  it  has  held  for  fifty  yezurs — 
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What  is  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League? 

Its  business  is  organizing  women  into  Trade  Unions.     Wliyv 

To^  better  condithm  of  work-       To  get  shorter  Aocin. 

To  abolish  urtjast  fines  and  discrimination. 

To  increase  mages.       To  divide  wor^  in  slack  season. 

Only  through  organization  can  this  be  done  effectively. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New  York  City  that  working 
all  over  the  country  will  meet  in  convention  to  ssy  what  women  workers 
way  of  conditions  of  work,  hours,  wages,  and  industrial  training. 

Every  International  Union,  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Central  Labor 
Local  Union  is  invited  to  make  this  a  great  rally  for  the  organization  of  worknn* 
either  by  sending  a  fraternal  delegate,  or  by  affiliating  and  sending  a 
vote. 

ZXif'/p  sessions  open  to  the  public 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE 

MIS.  RAYIMNID  lOiOtt,  PtwUmI  HISS  S.  M.  PRANKUN. 

127  North  Dearbora  Street    -    CHICAGO 
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION:    MAY,  1915 

Ninety-three  men  and  women,  including  the  candidates  for  fellowships,  came  up  for  the  en- 
trance examination  on  May  15.  They  represent  the  following  colleges  and  universities:  Brown, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Barnard,  Berea,  Cincinnati,  City  College  of  New  York,  Clark,  Colby,  Colorado, 
Columbia,  Cornell  College,  Cornell  University,  De  Pauw,  Elmira,  Goucher,  Grinnell,  Haver- 
ford,  Hiram,  Hunter,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Middlebury,  Minnesota,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Nebraska,  Northwestern,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  Princeton,  Rutgers,  St.  Olaf, 
Smith,  Syracuse,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Wisconsin,  Yale. 

While  a  bachelor's  degree  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the  school,  students  are  expected 
to  have  the  mental  maturity  and  the  general  education  which  may  be  expected  of  college  gradu- 
ates, and  this  is  tested  in  every  case  by  an  entrance  examination  as  well  as  by  other  evidence. 
Experience  in  social  work  is  not  required,  or  familiarity  with  the  subjects  to  be  studied  in  the 
school.  The  examination  is  aimed  not  to  discover  what  the  student  knows  about  social  work,  but 
whether  he  has  the  alert  and  disciplined  intelligence,  and  the  general  education,  desirable  for 
admission.  

The  entrance  examination  given  in  May,  1915,  was  as  follows : 

1 .  Write  «8  much  as  you  can  in  not  more  than  thirty  words,  about  each  of  the  following 
topics:  (1)  Joffre,  (2)  Ypres,  (3)  Red  Cross,  (4)  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court,  (5)  Monroe  Doctrine, 
(6)  Natural  selection,  (7)  Magna  Charta,  (8)  Specific  gravity,  (9)  Plato's  Republic,  (10)  Work- 
men's Compensation,  (1 1)  Industrial  Relations,  (12)  Law  of  diminishing  returns,  (13)  Average, 
(14)  Eugenics,  (15)  ''The  Social  Contract,"  (16)  Short  ballot. 

2.  Select  from  ancient  or  mediaeval  history  any  important  situation  or  problem  which 
bears  some  resemblance  or  analogy  to  a  problem  of  recent  or  present  interest  in  the  United 
States  and  discuss  their  points  of  resemblance  and  contrast. 

3.  What  have  been  the  conditions  as  to  industrial  employment  during  the  past  winter 
throughout  the  United  States,  especially  in  any  community  with  which  you  are  familiar?  If 
abnormal  or  unusual,  how  do  you  account  for  them  ? 

4.  Answer  cither  (a)  or  (b); 

(a)  What  economic  and  social  effects  are  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  motor- 
driven  vehicles? 

(b)  What  scientific  discoveries    in  the  last  century  have  affected  the   practice   of 

medicine  ? 

5.  Define,  or  describe  briefly  the  general  scope  of  the  following  studies :  Algebra,  geogra- 
phy, geology,  physics,  biology,  physiology,  history,  economics,  psychology,  philosophy,  ethics, 
logic,  sanitation,  aeronautics. 


The  next  examination  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  September  15. 
Applications  should  be  filed  as  early  as  possible. 

PUBLICATIONS:    STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Number  1 :    Social  Work  with  Families  and  Individuals:    By  Porter  R.  Lee 
Number  3 :    The  Probation  Officer  at  Work :    By  Henry  W.  Thurston 

Single  copies,  five  cents;  25  copies,  $1.00  postpaid. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

•pHE  "parcel  of  women"  who  met  at  The 
Flague  to  plan  peace  have  been  laughed  at 
as  impractical  and  called  "peacettes,"  but  al- 
ready the  spirit  of  their  mission  has  crossed 
the  smoking  trenches  to  the  war  capitals. 
An  interpretation  of  the  conference  by  a 
staflF  representative  of  The  Survey.  Page 
218. 

^  N  American  visitor  to  Berlin  found  all 
the  people  fused  in  support  of  the 
fatherland  and  the  faultless  organization  of 
the  government  working  even  down  to  such 
details  as  a  rule  permitting  only  widows  and 
mothers  to  wear  mourning.  There  is  bitter 
feeling  against  Amenca  for  its  part  in  sell- 
ing ammunition.    Page  227. 

QIRTH  control  as  a  social  movement  was 
the  topic  of  a  crowded  meeting  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  with  Dr. 
}acobi  in  the  chair.    Page  311. 

J^EW  YORK  state's  Industrial  Commis- 
sion has  been  established  with  John 
Mitchell  as  chairman.    Page  209. 

J^RAMA  is  a  socializing  agency  and  a 
means  for  keeping  the  wellsprings  of 
life  unsealed — ^back  to  these  paramount  uses 
and  aims  of  the  theater,  down  through 
mammoth  hunts,  Egyptian  ritual,  Greek 
plays  and  Renaissance  drama,  John  Col- 
lier searches  for  a  basis  of  regulation  of 
the  modern  theater  and  motion-pictures. 
Page  213. 

^  EW  angles  on  who's  who  in  Colorado 
came  out  in  the  final  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission  hearing.  The  commission 
is  now  at  work  on  its  report  and  must 
wind  up  its  aflPairs  in  August.    Page  212. 

J^R.  DEVINE  on  Mr.  Barnes'  proposal 
that  the  constitution  shall  prohibit  the 
state  from  enacting  social  legislation.   Page 
228. 

PROTEST  over  showing  the  anti-Negro 
motion-picture,  The  Birth  of  a  Nation, 
springs    up    wherever    the    film    is    taken. 
Page  209. 

K^ITCHENER  is  recruiting  his  army  as 
campaigners  win  votes— by  printer's  ink 
daubed  over  the  fair  face  of  England  on 
posters.     Page  223. 

MRS.  DUNPHY  has  been  discharged 
after  47  years'  service  ia  charge  of 
Xew  York  city's  feebleminded  children.  All 
but  two  of  the  charges  against  her  were 
sustained.     Page  210. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT  is  at  the 
head  of  a  committee  of  100  which  has 
called  a  peace  meeting  for  June  17  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia. 

^INE  of  the  guards  who  fired  on  un- 
armed strikers  at  Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  on 
January  19  last,  killing  two  of  them,  were 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  on  May  30. 
Their  cases  will  be  appealed.  Fifteen 
guards,  some  of  them  among  those  al- 
ready convicted,  remain  to  be  tried  on  a 
second  indictment. 


Dr.  Qiarles  E.  Jefferson 

Pastor  cf  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 

New  York 

expounds  his  theories  for  inter- 
national peace,  in  one  of  the 
sanest,  soundest  and  most  logi- 
cal works  yet  written  upon  the 
great    European    conflict.      In 

Christianity  and 
hternational  Peace 

Dr.  Jefferson  fearlessly  sug- 
gests solutions  which  though 
perhaps  radical  are  based  upon 
real  knowledge  and  careful 
thought.  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting the  United  States  to- 
day, you  will  find  it  master- 
fully presented  in  this  work — 
the  **hows"  as  well  as  the 
"whys."  You  know  Dr.  Jef- 
ferson. You  know  that  each 
of  the  books  he  has  written 
has  been  full  of  common  sense 
and  logic.  But  ''Christianity 
and  International  Peace'*  strikes 
even  deeper.  It  is  undoubtedly 
Dr.  Jefferson^s  most  vital  effort. 
Get  it  today  at  any  bookstore, 
$L25  net.  If  you  prefer,  add 
12c  for  carriage  and  order 
direct. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 

426  Wtst  BrMawaj        -  Ntw  T«rk 


Health  Answers 

How  would  you  like  to  ask  queatioiii  about  health 
matters  and  nave  them  answered  by  experts?  You 
can  do  this  by  becoming  a  subscriber  to  **GOOD 
Health.*'  Address  your  questions  to  its  "Question 
Box*'  and  they  will  be  answered  by  members  ck  the 
staf  tk  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  You  get 
"GOOD  HEALTH"  (or  a  year  for  only  $2.00. 
Sample  copy  (or  ten  2c  stamps  (20c).    Remit  to — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  GO. 

2606  Wflrt  MuB  Si.  Battle  Oeek.  Mich. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


WOMAN  LAWYER— Four  years  social 
work — five  years  law— desires  special  in- 
vestigation or  other  social  work  where  law 
training  valuable.  Location  immaterial. 
Address  2136,  Survey. 

COLLEGE  graduate,  5  years'  experience 
in  social  work;  employed  at  present  in 
middle  west;  seeks  wider  field  in  employees 
welfare  or  work  among  slavic  immigrants. 
Address  2135,  Survey. 


Permanent  position  wanted  by  specially 
trained  man  m  Institution  for  either  de- 
pendent, defective  or  delinquent  classes. 
Address  C.  G.  W.,  Arsenal  sta^  P.  O.  Box 
21,  Pittsbtirgh,  Pa. 


THE  MODERN  FACTORY 


A  Standard  Work  for  Employees,  Workers  and  Social  Students.  History — 
Workplace— Fire  Prevention — Accidents  and  Safety — Sanitation — Welfare — 
Ventilation — Dust — Poisons — Legislation — Inspection. 


By  Geoge  M.  Pricey  M.D«y  Director,  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  die 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt,  and  the  Dress  and  Waist  Industries,  New  York  City. 

**No  manufacturer  should  fail  to  select  this  book  which  endeavors  to 
present  in  simple  and  direct  style  the  world's  knowledge  of  factory  problems 
as  they  atfect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  employee." — (Surrey), 

"A  contribution  by  a  competent  authority  to  the  scant  American  Liter- 
ature concerning  the  factory.** — {American  Journal  of  Sociology). 

574  pages,  6x9,  257  illnstratioiis.  Goth,  $4.00  net 
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Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR.  Pfe$Ueni 


JUUA  C  LATHROP.  Vk»-PrtiidtM 


A  professional  training  school  for  social  workers  in  the 

great  center  of  social  work 

1915  SUMMER  SESSION,  JUNE  23-JULY  30 

Three  credit  courses: 


Care  of  Dependent  Families: 
Wards  of  the  State: 
The  Law  and  the  Courts  in  Relation 
to  Social  Work: 

with  other  special  courses. 

Field  Work,  In^>ection  Visits  and 

A  SUMMER  PLAYGROUND  COURSE 

with  technical  classes  and  practice  work 
THIRTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  4.  191 5 

Announcements  (or  1915-1916i  with  Register 
for   1914-1915,  now  available  ^r  distribution 


Announcements  ready.    Apply  to 

THE  REGISTRAR,  2S59  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


WANTED — Position  as  supervisor  in  an 
institution.  Has  had  experience  in  nursing, 
housekeeping  and  reformatory  work  with 
girls.  Address  N.  R.  C,  1704  Summer  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

COLLEGE  woman  desires  summer  posi- 
tion as  tutor  or  companion.  Address  2139, 
Survey. 


Summer  Meak 

Keep  yourself  and  family  cool  and  bealtbj  bf 
planning,  meals  according  to  **The  New  Cook- 
ery.** Over  700  tested  recipes.  Special  edition  m 
Library  Paper  covers,  only  $1  poBtpaid,  Ton 
take  no  risk.  If  not  satisfied,  book  may  be  re* 
turned  for  prompt  refund.    Remit  to— 

GOOD  HEADTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
2606  West  Main  St,  Battle  Creek,  Mieli 
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fOHN  Ml' 
LABOR 


MITCHELL,  NEW  YORK'S 
LABOR  CHIBF 

Governor  Whitman  has  signed 
le  bill  creating  a  State  Industrial  Com- 
lission  and  has  named  the  members,  so 
lat  New  York  becomes  the  eighth 
ale  to  place  the  entire  administration 
F  lis  labor  code  in  the  hands  of  a 
ilaried  board,  possessed  of  large  dis- 
etionary  power. 

The  duties  of  the  board,  with  an  un- 
.id  industrial  council  as  an  advisory 
dy,  were  described  in  The  Survey  for 
ay  1,  The  new  body  combines  under 
e  administrative  body  the  work  of 
e  state  Labor  Department  and  the 
ork men's    Compensation   Commission. 

is  ^ven  somewhat  larger  discretion- 
s' power  than  that  hitherto  vested  in 
;  department  through  the  industrial 
ird.  It  is  composed  of  two  repre- 
itatives  of  labor,  John  Mitchell  and 
nes  M.  Lynch;  for  employers,  William 

H.  Rog;ers  of  Rochester  and  t^uis 
ard  of  Batavia;  with  Edward  P. 
ans  of  Brooklyn,  the  lawyer.  Their 
mes  are  $8,000  a  year, 
ilr.  Mitchell,  who  is  chairman,  is 
haps  the  most  widely  known  and  re- 
efed labor  leader  in  America.  He  is 
inted  on  not  only  in  that  capacity, 
wcver,  but  as  an  experienced  state 
«nitive,  and  as  a  man  with  a  broad 
I  constructive  attitude  toward  the 
itent  of  labor  laws  as  well  as  their 
ouiistratibn.  Mr,  Lynch,  who  has 
n  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  al- 
tt  two  years,  is  expected  to  continue 
energetic  championship  of  organized 
)r.  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr,  Wiard  are 
1  manufacturers,  the  former  of  brick 
tile  and  the  latter  of  plows.  Mr. 
ins  has  been  identified  with  civic 
cements  and  is  president  of  the 
oklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
>f  the  three  last  named,  none  has 
1  known  to  the  public  as  having  a 
ucular  interest  in  industrial  matters, 

their  appointments  are  not  consider- 
due  to  partisan  political  connections, 
r  will  the  new  commission  be  sub- 
ted  to  undue  political  pressure  for 
5,     For  while  under  the  former  ad- 

tstratton  there  were  in  the  two  de< 
rnents    seventy -eight     exempt    posi- 
s    with    a    total    salary    list  of  over 
\'\'X/l'.  No.  1(1. 


$300,000,  the  present  law  provides  for 
only  twelve  exempt  positions,  five  of 
which  are  the  commissioners  themselves. 
The  salaries  of  the  remaining  seven 
exempt  positions  total  $37,000.  All  other 
positions  are  placed  \n,  either  the  com- 
petitive or  non-competitive  civil  service 
classes,  and  as  these  appointments  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  State  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  has  been 
highly  commended  by  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  a  high  grade  of  ap- 
pointees is  expected. 

The  law  creating  the  New  York  com- 
mission was  drafted  by  Thomas  I. 
Parkinson,  of  the  legislative  drafting 
bureau  of  Columbia  University.  It  fol- 
lows closely  the  pioneer  Wisconsin  act 
of  1911,  with  some  variations  based  on 
ihe  experience  of  Wisconsin  and  of 
Ohio,  which  passed  a  similar  act  in  1913. 
California  and  Massachusetts  also  have 
commissions,  and  during  the  present 
year  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Colo- 
rado have  adopted  Ihe  principle  of  uni- 
fying labor  and  compensation  adminis- 
tration. 


FRESH  AIR 

pROM  a  poster  of  the  Brooklyn 
Tuberculosis  Committee.  The 
legend  below  it  holds  that  fresh  air 
cleans  out  the  house  and  Ihe  body, 
chases  germs  and  fatigue,  calls  in  life 
and  light,  vigor  and  vim— "up  with 
the  windows!"  The  picture  is  from 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
copyright.  1912,  by  the  Crowell  Pub- 
lishing Company. 


PROGRESSIVE  PROTEST  AGAINST 
ANTl-NBGRO  FILM 

Stormed  at  by  the  press,  de- 
nounced by  prominent  individuals  and 
public  officials,  and  inveighed  against  by 
the  whole  Negro  race,  the  film  play  The 
Birth  of  a  Nation  is  meeting  with  almost 
unprecedented  protest  wherever  it  goes. 

The  story  of  this  play,  which  is  par- 
tially based  on  Thomas's  Dixon's  antt- 
Negro  book,  the  Clansman,  and  which 
shows  Negroes  perpetrating  one  outrage 
against  decency  after  another,  from 
chasing  white  girls  to  voting  with  both 
hands  on  election  day,  was  told  in  The 
Survey  of  April  3,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  criticism  that  followed  its 
presentation  in  New  York  city. 

When  the  film  opened  in  Boston 
Negroes  threw  eggs  at  the  screen  and 
there  was  some  violence  in  a  conflict 
with  the  police.  The  next  morning  some 
seven  hundred  colored  people  gathered 
on  the  steps  of  the  State  House  and 
listened  to  speeches  and  sang  songs.  A 
committee  waited  upon  the  governor, 
who  promised  that  he  would  try  to  se- 
cure legislation  to  assist  their  protest. 

Continuous  newspaper  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  protests  of  prominent 
New  England  people.  Rolfe  Cobleigh, 
assistant  editor  of  the  Congregalionalist, 
declared  that  he  had  found  from  con- 
versation with  Thomas  Dixon  that  the 
author's  purpose  was  "the  achieving  of 
white  supremacy  and  Ihe  getting  rid  of 
the  colored  people." 

The  law  offered  a  means  of  attacking 
the  film  only  on  the  ground  of  corrup- 
tion of  morals.  On  this  ground,  the 
scene  where  "Gus",  the  Negro,  pursues 
the  little  white  girl  was  eliminated  by 
court  order.  The  agitation  for  a  law  to 
enable  the  film  to  be  stopped  on  account 
of  its  alleged  stimulation  of  race  hatred 
went  so  far  that  a  bill  was  passed  and 
signed  by  Governor  Walsh,  providing 
that  the  mayor,  the  police  commissioner 
and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court,  or  any  two  of  them, 
might  revoke  or  suspend  licenses  for 
public  amusements  at  their  pleasure. 
Meanwhile,  public  and  political  utter- 
ances are  declared  to  have  exaggerated 
greatly  real  public  opinion  in  Boston 
about  the  film. 
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Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago  refused 
to  allow  the  exhibition  of  the  film  after 
his  predecessor  had  issued  a  permit  to 
show  it  beginning  May  1. 

The  first  indication  of  serious  trouble 
in  St  Louis  came  with  a  protesting  dele- 
gation of  Negroes,  clergymen,  teachers, 
doctors  and  others  which  called  on  the 
president  of  the  board  of  police  com- 
missioners, and  was  sent  by  him  to  Char- 
lotte Rumbold,  city  superintendent  of 
recreation.  St.  Louis  was  involved  at 
the  moment  in  one  of  those  recurrent 
** Negro  segregation"  agitations  common 
to  most  border  cities.  An  initiative  peti- 
tion was  being  circulated,  almost  sur- 
reptitiously, proposing  the  usual  restric- 
tion of  residence  plan,  and  a  good  deal 
of  tension  between  the  two  races  was 
thus  already  aroused. 

Considering  this  smouldering  situation 
The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  many  feared, 
would  have  fired  the  southern  white  man 
into  a  towering  rage. 

Miss  Rtunbold  began  immediately  to 
work  for  the  exclusion  of  the  play.  She 
gathered  scores  of  reviews  of  the  film 
from  every  source,  secured  expressions 
of  opinion  from  local  people,  and  finally 
by  enlisting  the  aid  of  two  departments 
besides  her  own — ^the  police  department 
and  the  prosecuting  attorney's  office — at- 
tained her  end.  Incidentally,  strong 
sentiment  has  been  aroused  in  St.  Louis 
in  favor  of  a  local  board  of  control  of 
films. 

It  is  reported  that  the  protest  of  Ohio 
people  will  keep  the  film  out  of  that 
state. 

N 

*'I,  BEING  OVER  eighteen  years 
of  age,  hereby  pledge  myself  against  en- 
listment as  a  volimteer  for  any  military 
or  naval  service  in  international  war, 
and  against  giving  my  approval  to  such 
enlistment  on  the  part  of  others." 

This  is  the  pledge  of  the  Anti-Enlist- 
ment League,  an  organization  that  de- 
scribes itself  as  "not  a  new  peace  society, 
but  rather  the  banding  together  in  a 
personal  policy  of  those  whose  opposi- 
tion to  war  has  become  unconditional." 
Supporters  of  the  league,  whose  names 
appear  on  each  pledge  slip,  are  the  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  New  York  city;  Tiacy  D. 
Mygatt,  field  secretary  of  the  Christian 
Socialist  League,  and  Jessie  W.  Hughan, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  organizers  of  the  league  believe 
that,  as  various  leagues  of  defense  are 
lining  up  those  who  hold  themselves 
ready  to  serve  their  country  by  killing 
other  men,  "the  time  is  now  ripe  for  a 
roll  call  of  those  who  are  prepared  to 
serve  their  country  by  a  refusal  to  en- 
gage in  or  endorse  the  murder  called 
war."  Women,  as  well  as  men,  are  in- 
vited to  enroll. 

The  league  holds  that  in  countries 
where  conscription  does  not  exist  the 
man  who  fights  does  so  of  his  own  will. 


BW    LBAGUB    AGAINST    ALL 
BNUSTMBNT 


It  therefore  is  in  accord  with  the  vari- 
ous plans  that  have  been  brought  for- 
ward for  stopping  war  at  the  fountain- 
head  and  for  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery for  permanent  peace. 

"The  movement  stands  frankly  for  un- 
conditional peace,  refusing  to  make  the 
usual  exception  in  favor  of  defensive 
war.  Aggressive  war  is  obsolete,  savs 
the  league.  No  matter  what  may  be  tne 
ulterior  motives  of  war  cabinets,  the  na- 
tion itself  is  never  called  upon  to  fight 
for  anything  less  than  the  defense  of  its 
own  land  or  that  of  a  weaker  ally. 
Every  great  European  people  is  now  de- 
fending its  homes  against  some  barbari- 
an foe  who  in  turn  is  standing  desperate- 
ly for  his  own  innocent  fatherland.  If 
we  allow  defensive  war,  we  allow  all 
modern  war,  so  let  the  issue  be  drawn 
scjuarelv  between  militarism  and  imcon- 
ditional  peace.  The  Socialist  party  of 
Michigan  has  declared  itself  against  all 
enlistment.  The  Independent  Labor 
party  of  Great  Britain  has  tabled  such  a 
resolution  by  a  majority  of  only  on 
and  this  in  war  time." 


A 


FTBR    MRS.  DUNPHY-A  NBW 
RANDALL'S  ISLAND 


Mary  C.  Dunphy,  for  twenty- 
three  years  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  city  Children's  Hospital  and 
Schools  on  Randall's  Island,  was  finally 
dismissed  last  week  after  charges 
against  her  had  been  hanging  fire  for 
nearly  three  months.  Her  removal  came 
at  the  hands  of  Henry  C.  Wright,  first 
deputy  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  and  acting  commissioner  in  the 
absence  of  John  A.  Kingsbury. 

The  charges  against  Mrs.  Dunphy 
which  were  reviewed  in  The  Survey 
for  March  20,  consisted  of  eight  speci- 
fications. Of  the  first  two,  charging  her 
with  "permitting"  brutal  and  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  children  under  her  care, 
she  was  not  found  guilty.  The  evidence 
showed,  said  Mr.  Wright,  that  such 
treatment  was  current  and  repeated,  and 
Mrs.  Dunphy  should  have  prevented  it. 
But  it  was  not  established  that  she  had 
personal  knowledge  of  such  practices. 

The  other  specifications  charged  her 
with  failure  to  guard  properly  against 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  to 
distribute  sufficient  food,  to  safeguard 
decency  and  comfort,  to  maintain  prop- 
er precautions  against  fire,  and  with 
permitting  underclothing  of  inmates  to 
be  taken  by  employes.  These  charges 
were  sustained. 

In  getting  rid  of  Mrs.  Dunphy,  Com- 
missioner Kingsbury  accomplished  what 
previous  administrations  were  unable  to 
do,  her  political  and  religious  affiliations 
always  proving  powerful  enough  to 
keep  her  in  office.  The  hearing  on  the 
present  charges  was  adjourned  nine 
times  because  Mrs.  Dunphy's  physicians, 
in  one  case  those  selected  by  the  com- 
missioner, declared  her  too  ill  to  appear. 

During  the  ten  weeks  involved  in 
these  postponements  Mrs.  Dunphy,  ac- 
cording to  her  physicians,  suffered  from 


the  following  diseases :  bronchitis ;  pleur 
isy;    acute    otitis;    caurrhal    infection, 
pain  in  outer  and  posterior   aspect  o: 
left    foot,   leg,   thigh,   and    whole    lei: 
side;  pain   in  left  ear;  headache   loc 
cipital) ;  dull,  heavy  pain  in  epigastrium 
and  right  hypochondrium ;  nervoasnc>< 
insomnia;  general  weakness;  atUcks  oi 
vertigo;    nasal    catarrh;    acute   grippe: 
nauseated;  chronic  Bright's  Disease  with 
marked  high  vascular  tension  and  threat- 
ened cardiac  failure  (decompensation ». 
influenza;  dropsy;  bronchitis  with  high 
arterial   tension,  complicated  with  neti 
ritis  of  the  left  sciatic  nerve. 

"Now  that  Mrs.  Dunphy  has  been  «lis 
missed,"  said  Commissioner  Kingsbun 
in  a  statement  to  the  press,  "the  grcalc-: 
single  obstacle  to  progress  at  Randair* 
Island  has  been  removed."  It  will  re 
quire,  he  said,  possibly  a  half  million  do! 
lars  to  bring  the  children's  hospitad  ani 
schools  up  to  the  high  standards  >•: 
modern  institutions  for  mental  dcfn 
tives.  The  first  task,  he  declared.  wJ 
be  to  search  for  a  superintendent  oi 
recognized  ability  and  expericnct 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Kingsbury  has  directrl 
Joseph  D.  Flick,  acting  supcrintcndtr^ 
to  carry  out  measures  designed  to  :ri 
prove  the  care  of  children  on  the  islan-1 

Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  Sta:^ 
Charities  Aid  Association,  and  Bailey  S 
Barritt,  general  director  of  the  Sti 
York  Association  for  Improving  :H 
Condition  of  the  Poor  joined  the  c^-r 
missioner  in  declaring  that  the  wa> 
now  clear  for  making  the  city's  if-Ui 
home  for  the  feebleminded  a  modem  .* 
stitution  in  its  methods  and  treatroc'J 
In  reorganizing  it  he  will  be  aided  i 
his  committee  on  provision  for  ^ 
feebleminded,  of  which  Dr.  Charlc^  » 
Dana  is  chairman. 

Meanwhile,  the  investigation  of  c  i 
missioner  Kingsbury's  department  i 
the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Gu- 
ties  bears  every  appearance  of  rcsohrs 
into  an  investigation  of  his  treatiriri 
of  Mrs.  Dunphy. 

COUNTING   THB   JOBLB8S  IN  ^ 
LARGE  CITIBS 

The  man  out  of  a  job  is  * 
an  exclusive  phenomenon  of  the  larf? 
cities.     The   second   of   the    studies 
unemployment  being  made  by  the  Ur**' 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics    :3 
first  covering  New  York  city  was  id 
marized  in  The  Survey  for  Ma?  22 
just  completed,  shows  that  durii^  M« 
and  the  first  part  of  April,    1915     ' 
percentage  of  unemployed  was<e-<^n^ 
in  fifteen  cities  was  11.5,  and  in  ad*~ 
the  percentage    of    those    working    | 
time  was  16,6.  | 

This  study  was  conducted  for  ifet  1 
reau  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  I-^ 
ance  Company,  which  canvassc«J  I 
families  holding  its  industrial  pt»l  .^ 
A  similar  canvas  of  Mew  York  cit>  I 
tallied  so  closely  with  the  resolts  i 
independent  investigation  by   tlic  U.-H 
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itself  that  this  method  of  getting  the 
facts  was  believed  to  be  accurate.  In 
New  York  city  the  bureau  found  162 
per  cent  of  wage-earners  wholly  unem- 
ployed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cities 
studied,  the  number  of  wage-earners  in 
the  families  canvassed,  and  the  per- 
centages of  unemployed  and  part-time 
wage-earners :  p^. 

Number  Per-    oentaae  of 

of  wage-  eentoffe  part  time 

eamerB  of  unem^    wage- 
0iiie3               infamiUeB    ployed    eamere 

Boston    77,410  10.2          17.8 

Bridgeport  ..;.       12,538     *      4.8  10.9 

Chictgo    157,616  18.8          lOOS 

aei^eUuid 24.084  0.4          12.8 

Dalatb    2.080  20.8          17.8 

Ctnias  City   . .      22.512  12.5           8.8 

Mihraakee 18,112  7.9          28.0 

Hlnoeftpoilt  ...        8,440  18.8           5.8 

PhiladelphlA    ..    187.244  10.8          10.6 

Pfttsbaivh 68386  11.1          20.0 

St.  Loolt 104,409  18.6          18.7 

Springfield.   Mo.        2,284  7.1            1.4 

8iP8bl 4,185  14.1           8.4 

Toledo 10,812  10.7          17.5 

mikei-Barre  .. .      18,884  6.4         82.8 

Total 644.858         iTs         IM 

These  studies  are  declared  by  the  bu- 
reau to  mark  the  beginning  of  reliable 
unemployment  statistics  in  this  country. 

FEDERAL  HEALTH  OFFICERS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  POSTS 

After  June  1,  three  important  po- 
sitions in  Massachusetts  will  be  filled  by 
officers  of  the  federal  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. Dr.  Allan  J.  McLaughlin  for  sev- 
eral months  has  been  state  commissioner 
)f  health.  Now  Dr.  Richard  H.  Creel 
becomes  commissioner  of  health  in  the 
)\iy  of  Boston,  and  Surgeon  S.  B. 
jrubbs  assumes  direction  of  the  quar- 
intine  at  the  port  of  Boston,  recently 
fans  f erred  to  federal  control. 
Boston  has  effected  in  its  health  field 
n  interesting  reorganization,  and  one 
avored  by  practically  all  the  medical 
^encies  of  the  city.  In  place  of  the  old 
three-headed"  department,  there  will  be 
be  commissionership  and  seven  di- 
isions,  each  in  charge  of  a  deputy  to 
•c  appointed  by  the  commissioner.  These 
ivisions  are:  medical,  child  hygiene, 
anitary,  food  inspection,  laboratory, 
ital  statistics,  and  records  and  accounts. 

Since  his  graduation  from  the  univer- 
ity  and  medical  college  of  Kansas  City, 
»  1900,  Dr.  Creel  has  done  cx- 
cnsive  research  work  at  the  hygienic 
iboratory  at  Washington,  and  has  seen 
evenuc  cutter  service  on  Behring  sea 
nd  along  the  coast  of  Alaska.  He  has 
ought  bubonic  plague  in  the  Philippines, 
I  San  Francisco,  Porto  Rico  and  New 
Means. 

Dr.  Grubbs,  who  will  have  charge  of 
tie  quarantine  station,  the  lease  of  which 
s  assumed  at  the  nominal  rental  of  one 
iollar  by  the  federal  government  on 
unc  1,  has  had  wide  experience  in  quar- 
antine. He  served  for  more  than  three 
'ears  first  at  Philadelphia,  later  in  Cuba 
md  Porto  Rico.  In  1908,  he  became 
American  representative  at  the  Commit- 
ee  International  d'Hyg^ene  Publique, 
tnd  assisted  in  the  permanent  organiza- 
fon  of  diis  body. 


NUMBERING    THE   DAYS   OF 
PENAL  SECTION  1142 

"I  AM  IN  FAVOK  of  amending 
section  1142  of  the  penal  code  (state  of 
New  York)  to  permit  duly  licensed  phy- 
sicians to  prescribe  for  their  patients 
methods   of  preventing  conception." 

Reading  these  words  from  a  printed 
slip  (one  of  hundreds  signed  presently). 
Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi  opened  a  remark- 
able meeting  on  the  evening  of  May  27. 
Gathering  at  the  call  of  a  committee  on 
birth  control,  the  audience  strained  the 
assembly  room  in  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  to  its  utmost  limit. 
There  was  nothing  of  sentimentality, 
prudery  or  prejudice  evident  in  the  meet- 
ing or  the  addresses. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  the  chairman 
cut  to  the  root  of  the  problem.  "The 
future  of  mankind  is  conditioned  by  its 
children,"  he  said.  "Unless  they  be 
healthy  and  fit  to  work  physically  and 
mentally,  they  cannot  perform  any  duty 
in  the  service  of  the  family,  the  mu- 
nicipality or  the  state.  Hereditary  in- 
fluences propagate  epilepsy,  idiocy, 
feeblemindness  and  cretinism.  Such 
children  should  not  have  been  pernlitted 
to  be  born. 

"Would  it  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
children  not  to  be  bom?  Surely.  But 
here  they  are,  bom  for  starvation,  or 
factory  work,  or  prostitution,  or  an  em- 
peror's war  game.  Bom  they  are,  and 
United  States  or  state  laws  see  to  it  that 
whoever  advises  that  they  must  not  be 
bom,  to  prevent  them  bemg  born  with- 
out any  danger  or  harm  to  father  or 
mother,  is  branded  a  criminal. 

"The  prohibition  of  unnecessary  and 
not-wanted  accessions  of  human  beings, 
is  considered  criminal!" 

Dr.  Jacobi  referred  to  the  legislation 
in  certain  states  of  this  country  and  in 
many  countries  abroad  preventing  the 
propagating  of  unfit  individuals,  and  the 
large  amount  of  literature  from  psy- 
chiatrists, forensic  lawyers,  jurists  and 
doctors  upon  this  subject.  He  cited  a 
recent  report  from  a  famous  girls'  col- 
lege. 

"We  quietly  look  on  at  the  extinction 
of  the  class  of  people  who  came  on  the 
Mayflower  .  .  .  but  if  you,  as  a 
statesman  or  physician,  advise  the  mid- 
dle-class family  how  to  avoid  poverty 
you  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  spies  and  detectives.  Several,"  Dr. 
Jacobi  added,  "have  tried  their  hands  on 
me  this  very  week." 

Following  Dr.  Jacobi,  Dr.  Emily  Dun- 
ning Barringer  gave  a  sketch  of  the  act- 
ual present  situation.  The  crisis  as  she 
saw  it,  consists  of  two  elements;  first, 
more  or  less  widely  among  the  middle 
class  and  poorer  people  is  disseminated 
information  on  the  subject  of  birth 
control  which  is  doubtful  both  in  origin 
and  in  scientific  value.  A  reputable  phy- 
sician has  respect  for  the  ideal  of  law; 
he  must  also  consider  his  own  family 
and  reputation.  He  is  not  at  present 
allowed  to  give  out  such  information. 
The  quack  and  the  charlatan  are  bound 
by  no  such  loyalties,  and  they  sell  for 


money  unscientific  information  which 
too  often  is  followed  by  conditions 
worse  than  those  they  are  supposed  to 
remedy. 

Further,  Dr.  Barringer  found  that  it 
is  in  the  second  generation  of  foreigners 
that  the  keenest  difliculty  is  met.  In 
many  working  homes  in  the  East  Side 
and  other  poorer  districts,  there  is  to  be 
found  genuine  contentment.  These  peo- 
ple come  from  work  on  the  soil  of 
Europe.  Their  inherited  instincts  and 
traditions  are  in  the  basis  of  a  large 
family.  The  man  is  hard-working  and 
faithful.  After  his  day's  work  he  goes 
home;  but  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
house  or  room,  there  is  but  little  social 
acquaintance.  The  man  is  the  final  au- 
thority of  all  things;  the  woman  knows 
nothing  but  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  ages. 
If  some  of  her  large  family  succumb 
she  accepts  the  loss  with  resignation  and 
as  part  of  the  scheme  of  things. 

But  her  children  grow  up  into  a  dif- 
ferent tradition.  Their  education 
teaches  them  to  desire  a  wider  life, 
and  they  will  not  accept  free  medical  care 
from  the  city.  Indeed,  the  city  expects 
them  to  care  for  themselves.  Now  when 
this  generation  in  turn  marries  and  the 
family  grows  beyond  the  possibility  of 
support  independently  of  city  aid,  there 
follows  the  crisis  of  despair.  This  re- 
sults in  a  different  estimate  of  marriage. 

Dr.  Barringer  emphasized  the  need  of 
fuller  self-knowledge  and  self-control 
for  the  masses;  for  freer  teaching  of 
sex  hygiene;  for  the  single  standard  of 
morality.  The  natural  source  of  scien- 
tific information  and  teaching,  Dr.  Bar- 
ringer believed  to  be  the  physician,  and 
she  recommended  that  courses  in  the 
physiology  and  psychology  of  sex,  stand- 
ardizing such  knowledge,  should  be  in- 
troduced in  the  different  medical  col- 
leges of  the  country  as  part  of  medical 
ethics. 

Other  speakers  were:  Dr.  L.  E. 
Bisch,  Dr.  L.  A.  de  Vibliss  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  Laura  B. 
Garrett,  Lavinia  L.  Dock,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Robinson,  editor  of  the  Critic  and 
Guide,  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  of  the  Medical  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  believed  that  this  meet- 
ing which  a  decade  ago  would  have  been 
well-nigh  impossible  was  directly  trace- 
able to  the  sentiment  which  is  making 
for  cleaner  advertising  and  an  open,  out- 
spoken press. 

"This  generation  is  facing  its  prob- 
lems in  uic  open,"  said  Dr.  Wile.  "It 
has  unearthed  the  problem  of  birth  con- 
trol and  finds  it  fundamental  to  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  seeking  the  proper  means  of 
solving  this  problem,  seeking  it  in  hon- 
esty, not  hypocritically.  It  looks  at  this 
law  and  finds  it  a  lie,  finds  it  not  what 
is  believed  as  a  moral  tmth,  finds  it  only 
a  sword  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
physicians.  Therefore,  revise  the  law 
to  meet  today's  conditions." 

Fully  800  signatures  were  secured  en- 
dorsing the  proposed  amendment. 


The  Surrey,  June  5, 191S 
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ORE  LIGHT  ON  COLORADO  AT  THE  LAST  INDUS- 
TRIAL  HEARING— By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


The  stas  witnesses  at  the 
ftnal  Rockefeller  hearitig  before  the  In- 
duMrial  Relations  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington— the  commission's  last  public 
hearing,  by  the  way — were  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Sunrise,  Wyo.  Other  wit- 
nesses were  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  in 
charge  of  the  industrial  relations  inquiry 
being  made  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion ;  L.  M.  Bowers,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  and  now 
a  member  of  John  D.  Rockefeller's  per- 
sona! staff;  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Gaddis,  until 
recently  in  charge  of  the  sociott^ical  de- 
partment of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company;  and  Ivy  L.  Lee,  publicity 
agent  for  the  Colorado  operators  during 
the  strike  and  now  a  member  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  personal  staff. 

As  in  previous  hearings  involving  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  letters 
written  by  ofGcials  of  the  company 
and  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  played 
an  important  part.  Letters  written  by 
young  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  Mr.  Lee  indi- 
cate'that  at  one  time  there  was  a  plan 
for  conducting  a  publicity  campaign  in 
opposition  not  alone  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  but  to  unionism  in  general. 
On  July  17,  1914.  Mr.  Rockefeller  wrote 
to  Ivy  Lee : 

"I  enclose  herewith  an  article  by 
Prof.  John  J.  Stevenson  of  New  York 
University  on  Capital  and  Labor  from 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  of  May. 
This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  soundest, 
clearest,  most  forcible  pronouncements 
on  this  subject,  1  have  ever  read.  I 
am  wondering  whether  there  may  be  a 
stage  in  our  publicity  campaign  either 
connected  with  the  Colorado  situation  or 
ihe  union  educational  campaign  in  which 
parts  of  this  article  might  be  effectively 

In  reply  Mr.  Lee  stated  that  it  might 
be  a  good  plan  after  having  laid  a 
"foundation  on  fact"  to  send  out  an  ar- 
ticle by  Elbert  Hubbard  and  a  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  N'ewell  Dwight  Hillis  of 
Brooklyn  which  discussed  the  Colorado 
situation  and  took  a  position  of  extreme 
hostility  to  the  strikers. 

In  a  later  letter,  Mr.  Lee  said: 

"I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  article  on  Labor  and  Capital 
liy  Professor  Stevenson.  It  is  as  you 
say  excellent  and  we  shall  want  lo  use 
it  in  the  general  campaign." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  subjected  to  a 
grilling  examination  as  to  this  article  of 
Professor  Stevenson's.  Chairman  Walsh 
read  several  extracts  from  it  and  asked 
Mr.  Rockefeller  whether  he  believed 
them.  One  statement  was  to  the  effect 
that  in  determining  a  wage  no  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  whether  a  man 
had  a  wife  or  children — "the  only  ques- 
tion  concerns   the   worth  of  the  man's 
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of  interpretations  of  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Relations  Commission,  written  es- 
pecially for  The  Survey. 


"Do  you  agree  with  that?"  asked  Mr. 
Walsh. 

"No,  I  do  not  think  I  do,"  replied  Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Another  paragraph  declared  that  "one 
is  told'"  that  "in  each  year  200,000 
women  in  our  land  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  bodies  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  that  each  year  sees  700,000 
children  perish  because  their  parents 
had  insufficient  nourishment. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  alleged  number  of 
children  die  because  they  or  their  par- 
ents have  insufEcienI  nourishment  one 
must  concede  that  their  deaths  are  a 
blessing  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity. Such  children  should  not  have 
been  born." 

Another  article  about  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  questioned  was  an  ad- 
dress which  Mr.  Lee  had  delivered  be- 
fore an  organization  of  railway  men 
and  later  published.  Mr.  Lee  had  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  sug- 
gested that  he  read  it  as  showing  his 
attitude  upon  questions  of  publicity. 
The  article  had  to  do  with  the  relations 
of  railroads  to  the  public.  Success  in 
solving  the  railroad  question,  Mr.  Lee 
declared,  "rests  upon  the  art  of  getting 
believed  in." 

"We  know  that  Henry  VIII,  by  his 
obsequious  deferences  in  the  forms  of 
Inw,  was  able  to  get  the  English  people 
lo  believe  in  him  so  completely  that  he 
was  able  to  do  almost  anything  with 
them.  At  the  present  time  the  German 
empire  has.  as  I  see  it,  the  most  des- 
potic government  and  yet  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  the  most  contented  people 
in  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  has  got  himself  be- 
lieved in  by  his  people.  So  he  may  do 
anything  he  desires  and  they  are  glad  to 
have  him  do  it." 

In  a  letter  written  May  13,  1913.  to 
Charles  O.  Heydt,  secretary  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller.   Jr.,    L.    M.    Bowers   told 


about  the  political  conditions  which  he 
fotmd  when  he  went  to  Colorado  a 
1907.  He  declared  that  the  Colora<!: 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  had  a  poUtiol 
department  which  was  maintained  >i 
heavy  expense.  He  intimated  tlui 
political  control  of  the  southern  counocs 
bad  been  exercised  by  a  combinatioti  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  saloon  in- 
terests. He  declared  that  he  had  stop- 
ped all  such  afRIialions,  that  since  his 
coming  nothing  had  been  paid  to  anv 
political  party  and  the  company  had 
fought  the  saloon. 

"We  have  not  lobbied  in  the  legis- 
lature," he  said,  "but  have  gone  direnh 
to  the  governor  and  other  able  men  im: 
demanded  fair  treatment." 

On  November  18,  1913,  in  the  secon-l 
month  of  the  strike,  Mr.  Bowers  .wrov 
to  Mr.  Rockefeller: 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
we  hare  been  able  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  bankers  of  the  axy 
who  have  had  three  or  four  intervie»  = 
with  our  little  cowboy  governor,  agree- 
ing to  back  the  state  and  lend  it  all  tht 
funds  necessary  to  maintain  the  militii 
and  afford  ample  protection  so  that  o-jr 
miners  could  return  to  work. 
Besides  the  bankers,  the  Chamber  ct 
Commerce,  the  real  estate  exchanft. 
together  with  a  great  many  of  the  bes: 
business  men,  have  been  urging  tht 
governor  to  take  sieps  to  drive  iht* 
vicious  agitators  out  of  the  state. 

"Another  mighty  power  has  been  MtK-- 
up  in  behalf  of  the  operators  by  :^r 
gathering  together  of  fourteen  of  ttr 
editors  of  Ihe  most  important  new^ 
papers.     .  They  passed  a  res-->- 

iution  demanding  (hat  the  govern.' 
bring  this  strike  to  an  end. 
There  probably  has  never  been  si;c^ 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  any  pf 
crnor  of  this  state  by  the  strongest  vt^ 
in  it  as  has  been  brought  to  bear  vp' 
Governor  A  mm  on  s." 

On  December  22,  1913,  Mr.  BoucJ 
wrote  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  follow?:     I 

"If  the  governor  had  acted  on  Sf 
tember  23  as  he  has  been  forced  ;o  ;' 
during  the  past  few  weeks  the  str;<' 
would  have  never  existed  ten  days.  Wf 
used  every  possible  weapon  to  drive  bir. 
into  action  but  he  was  glove-in-hac-; 
with  the  labor  leaders  and  is  today.  : 
the  big  men  of  force  have  helped  :'■•' 
operators  in  whipping  the  agitators  i- 
cluding  the  governor.  Now  these  '■'■' 
lows  arc  cursing  him  without  reo"' 
for  common  decency,  so  everyboiS  • 
giving  him  more  or  less  taffy  to  i<^\ 
him  from  backsliding."  I 

Later  on,  when  Mr.  Bowers  was  ' 
the  witness  stand.  Chairman  Wi  '^ 
asked  him  about  this  matter  of  driT^.r.; 
the  governor  into  action  and  th^n  ''z: 
ing  him  taffy." 

"Look  here.''  Bald  Mr.  Bowers  to  *> 
chairman,  "when  you  were  a  small  '^- 
did  year  mother  ever  whip  you  ?" 
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Back  of  Our  Footlights 

The  Half- Forgotten   Social   Functions  of  the   Drama 
By   "John   Collier 


IX  our  day,  the  theater  has  multi- 
plied itself  fifty  fold — a  hundred 
fold,  in  numerical  reach.  The 
newest  mechanics  of  drama— mo- 
ion-pictures,  have  united  with  the  old- 
■fi  technique — pantomine;  and  together 
hey  are  bearing  the  vast  freight  of  so- 
;ial  tradition  stored  in  the  drama  to  the 
no^t  submerged  tenth,  to  the  adolescent 
aces  and  to  the  secret  peoples  of  At- 
^anistan  and  Thibet. 

But  motion -pictures  are  only  one 
e^urgent  use  of  drama,  giving  it  an 
cute  present-day  interest.  Standard 
Irania  in  its  viewpoint  and  subject-mat- 
tr  was  once  revolutionized  during  the 
ast  generation;  it  is  today  leaping  on- 
'ard  from  critical  realism  to  construc- 
ve  symbolism,  in  a  new  revolution 
hich  our  generation  will  see. 
Meanwhile  community  drama — pag  ■ 
mtfy,  has  arisen,  to  restore  the  balance 
1  drama  against  the  labor-saving,  in- 
ctivc  tendencies  of  the  star  system  and 
f  mot  ion -pictures.  Democracy,  left  un- 
ispired  by  the  balance-sheets,  the 
eadmills  and  policemen's  clubs  of  ma- 
Tial  government,  suddenly  lifts  it? 
tad  to  the  clouds  and  the  stars,  A 
jndred  thousand  men  and  women,  old 
id  young,  engage  for  months  consecu- 
I'ely  in  a  thrilling  team-play  of  drama 
matter-of-fact  St.  Louis;  and  in  im- 
igrant  New  York  there  is  drama  in 
hich  twenty  races  and  thousands  of 
hool  children  join. 

The  articles  in  this  series  were  de- 
gned  as  a  matter-of-fact  discussion  of 
e  regulation  and  censorship  of  drama, 
ith  the  emancipation  from  speculative 
^mination  and  its  positive  use  in  social 
nprovemcnt.  But  to  regulate  the  the- 
ler,  to  influence  it,  to  use  it,  we  must 
rst  know  what,  in  fact,  the  theater  is. 
k'e  must  evaluate  the  theater,  as  an  art 
>nn.  a  device  of  moral  pedagogy,  a  so- 
al  institution.  What  human  need,  un- 
lid  ages  ago,  called  into  being  that 
■ama  which  today  is  still  our  most  vital 
\'f     \Vhtt  spiritual  process  created  it 


and  still  creates  it?    What  world's  work 
has  it  to  do? 

Altogether,  a  theoretical  prologue 
seems  justified.  It  will  be  confined  to 
the  first  article  of  the  series. 

T)RAMA— the  Theater— has  two  par- 
amount uses  and  aims.  They 
are  its  inner  law,  its  vital  impera- 
tive. They  explain  its  great  and 
continuing  role  in  human  culture. 
Drama  is  a  socializing  agency;  a 
means  for  creating  foci  of  moral  at- 
tention, and  for  cultivating  interest — 
passionate  interest — in  the  things  of  so- 
cial concern.  And  drama  is  a  means  for 
keeping  the  wellspririgs  of  liffe"  un- 
sealed ;  for  keeping  the  vital  hprizons 
rich  and  deep  in  those  whose  personal 
experience  is  necessarily  Iiniite(i  by  the 
circumstances   of  existence. 

In  these  two  duties  the  theater  has  not 
flagged  since  it  was  twin-born  with  re- 
ligion in  the  ice-age  of  man,  long  before 
the  historic  dawn. 

pUBLIC  work  was  vastly  interesting 
and  compelling,  in  earliest  tribal 
days.  The  bare  existence  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  dependent  on  the  success  of 
his  social  group  in  the  struggle  for 
power.  There  were  matter-of-course 
duties  to  which  every  tribal  citizen  was 
initiated  through  the  life  of  every  day. 
But  there  were  other,  critical  emergen- 
cies, not  a  pari  of  every-day  life,  which 
needed  lo  be  faced  through  co-operative 
effort.  The  trapping  of  mammoths,  the 
onset  of  neighboring  predatory  tribes, 
may  be  fancied  as  types  of  such  collec- 
tive emergencies.  To  meet  them,  re- 
quired training  in  advance.  Rehearsals 
were  needed.  Especially  was  it  needful 
to  keep  alive  those  emotions  and  asso- 
ciations of  idea  which,  collectively  felt 
and  recognized,  would  insure  a  vigorous 
and   harmonious   collective   action. 

To  meet  this  need  of  group-educa- 
tion, drama  was  bom — a  social  inven- 
tion of  what  dimiy  primal  age,  no  an- 
thropologist  would    say.     Viewed    from 


this  angle,  primitive  drama  is  seen  as 
the  social  parallel  of  the  play-disposition 
in  children;  it  anticipated  the  practical 
emergencies  and  trained  the  social  or- 
ganism to  meet  them. 

There  were  other  collective  primi- 
tive emergenciesi — those  pertaining  to 
the  ghostly  world.  The  primitive  mind 
was  not  merely  animistic ;  it  was 
romantic,  dramatic.  Fertility  and  rain, 
seasons,  the  decrescent  moon  and  an- 
nual sun,  growth  and  decay,  birth  and 
death — all  these  were  seen  by  the  primi- 
tive mind  as  personified  facts  and  ener- 
gies. To  this  circumstance  was  added 
the  universal  primitive  assumption  of  the 
supernatural  efficacy  of  mimicry. 
Through  mimicking  and  symbolically 
dramatizing  the  facts  of  the  cosmos  as 
he  knew  the  cosmos,  primitive  man  be- 
lieved not  merely  that  he  was  ingrati- 
ating himself  with  God;  far  more,  he 
was  assisting  the  good  God,  or  the  ad- 
vantageous forces  of  nature  as  he  knew 
them,  in  the  supreme  absorbing  strug- 
gle between  famine  and  plenty,  between 
night  and  day,  between  death  and  life, 
between  heaven  and  hell.  Hence,  primi- 
tive ritual,  which  was  really  just  pro- 
pitiatory, God-assisting,  devotional 
drama. 

Thus,  two  great  collective  needs — 
needs  which  endure  and  increase  be- 
neath endless  changes  of  form — co-op- 
erated to  produce  and  joined  to  re- 
quire the  first  public  education,  the  first 
dramatic  forms,  the  first  religious  forms 
on  earth. 

For  detail,  one  must  be  referred  to  J. 
G.  Frazer,  who  writes  the  many  glamor- 
filled  volumes  of  The  Golden  Bough;  to 
Gilbert  Murray's  scholarly  writings,  or 
to  Jane  E.  Harrison's  thrilling  little 
book  on  Primitive  Art  and  Ritual.  A 
paragraph  from  Miss  Harrison  invites 
quotation  here.  It  describes  part  of  the 
inner  dynamic  of  the  primitive  theater 
and  suggests  the  fundamentally  social 
origin  of  drama  and  its  life-expanding 
use.     Says  Miss  Harrison; 

"\  tribe  about  to  go  to  war  will  woj^^ 
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itself  up  by  a  war-dance;  about  to  start 
out  huntin|r,  they  will  catch  the  game 
ill  pantomime.  .  .  .  The  individual 
amon^  savages  [Query:  only  savages?] 
has  but  a  thin  and  meager  personality; 
high  emotional  tension  is  in  him  only 
caused  and  maintained  by  a  thing  felt 
socially.  He  may  make  by  himself  ex- 
cited movements,  he  may  leap  for  joy, 
for  fear ;  but  unless  these  movements  arc 
made  by  the  tribe  itself  they  will  not 
become  rhythmical ;  they  will  probably 
lack  intensity,  and  certainly  permanence. 
Intensity,  then,  and  collectivity,  go  to- 
gether, and  both  are  necessary  for  ritual 
— the  precursor     and     root     of  formal 


Modem  drama  is  both  more  abstract 
than  primitive  drama  and  more  devoted 
to  the  portrayal  of  personality  and  of 
personal  destiny,  but  its  large  indispen- 
sable use  and  its  basic  psychology  have 
not  changed.  Need  one  surest  how 
near,  how  fortunately  near,  is  the  primi- 
tive to  the  modern  man?  Most  readers 
of  this  article,  if  suddenly  plunged  into 
that  world  of  the  race's  childhood,  would 
find  their  pulses  leaping  with  the  pulse 
of  the  ancestral  group;  many  would  find 
iheir  lives  grown  larger,  not  narrower. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  that  mighty  battle 
of  the  races  at  Havana  on  April  5;  the 
stem  ecstasy  of  thousands  at  the  world's 
baseball  series  each  year ;  Billy  Sunday : 
or  any  child  in  the  street.  Wliat  drama 
was  to  the  primitive,  it  might  be  to  us. 

^TOW  we  see  Kgypt:  first  a  pastoral 
race,  then  agrarian,  and  largely 
urbanized;  a  theocracy,  with  institutions 
steeped  in  magical  doctrine  and  swathed 
in  the  rituml  of  magic.  Primitive  com- 
munism was  gone:  a  force-system  pre- 
vailed, and  the  training  of  the  populace 
to  meet  practical  collective  emergencies 
was  correspondingly  in  abeyance.  The 
secular,  the  civic-lraining.  use  of  drama. 
fully  emphaiized  in  primitive  days,  fell 
into  desuetude.  Drama,  at  least  in  its 
important  public  uset,  wa«  whally  ab- 
sorbed into  religion. 


IBEECE— THAT  AT  EPIDAURUS 

But  what  a  drama  Jt  was !  How  long 
ago  did  the  theater  claim  its  use  as  a 
mystic  evangelist  of  the  soul !  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  attributed  by  Gordon 
Craig,  in  his  Art  of  the  Theater,  to  a 
Greek  traveler  who,  in  800  B.  C,  visited 
the  temple-theater  of  Thebes: 

"Coming  into  the  House  of  Visions  I 
saw  afar  off  the  fair  brown  queen  seat- 
ed upon  her  throne — her  tomb — for  both 
it  seemed  to  me.  I  sank  back  upon  my 
couch  and  watched  her  symbolic  move- 
ments. With  so  much  ease  did  her 
rhythms  alter  as  with  her  movements 
they  passed  from  limb  to  limb;  with  such 
a  show  of  calm  did  she  unloose  for  us 
the  thoughts  of  her  breast;  so  gravely 
and  so  beautifully  did  she  linger  on  the 
statement  of  her  sorrow,  that  with  us  it 
seemed  as  if  no  sorrow  could  harm  her. 
no  distortion  of  body  or  feature  allowed 
us  to  dream  that  she  was  conquered; 
her  passion  and  the  pain  were  contin- 
ually being  caught  by  her  hands,  held 
gently,  and  viewed  calmly.     .     .     . 

"This  'art  of  showing  and  unveil- 
ing." as  they  call  it.  is  so  great  a 
spiritual  force  in  their  land  that  it  plays 
the  larger  part  in  their  religion.  We 
may  learn  from  it  somewhat  of  the 
nower  and  ihe  grace  of  courage,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  witness  the  performance 
without  a  sense  of  physical  and  spiritual 
refreshment." 

The  Greek  traveler  had  witnessed  a 
marionette  mono-drama,  an  ^yptian 
mystery-play.  One  may  yet  see  in  Paris 
a  little  theater,  wrought  in  ivory,  boat- 
shaped,  in  which  the  mysteries  of  Isis 
were  dramatized  through  marionettes  in 
ancient  market-place  or  temple  by  the 
Nile.  But  the  marionette,  though  as  old 
as  China  or  Chaldca,  is  also  a  relative- 
ly modern  and  arti6cial  form  of  the 
theater! 

Is  the  Egyptian  emotion  remote  from 
our  own  ?  There  bai  recently  left  New 
York  a  dancer,  Isadora  Duncan.  She, 
untutored  literally  except  by  inward 
genius  and  far-way  dreams  of  Egypt 
and   Greece,   in   the  course  of  a   year 


gradually  conquered  a  sophistiattd 
metropolis.  She  is  disturbingly  pff- 
phetic  of  art  to  be  and  of  life  to  U 
Her  work  at  its  highest  is  rhythmic  rr 
ligious  mono-drama;  it  is  mysiicil 
ecstasy — and  popular. 

We  pass  to  Greece :  we  find  a  ihtM' 
become  specialized,  grown  distinct  ir^fii 
folkways  and  from  church  whidi  bil 
largely  waned  from  power  befort  the 
lifth  century  B.  C,  and  spiritually  inik 
pendent  even  of  the  claims  of  the  m". 
though  with  a  conventional  form  st^tn- 
ly  limited  through  its  origin  in  magial 
ritual.  "All  things  that  move  io  iht 
modern  world  are  Greek  in  their 
origin,"  said  Sir  Henry  Maine-  Thi' 
statement  is  perhaps  only  remotely  tree 
But  the  philosophy  of  the  theater.  ib( 
conception  of  the  civic  theater,  and  ciui 
relationship  which  may  ultimately  bi 
worked  out  in  our  own  day  betdwi] 
theater  and  state  and  other  institntiot" 
are  Greek  in  origin.  Theaters  were  put-- 
licly  owned  in  Greece ;  they  were  wi 
given  over  to  merchantmen ;  drama  »"'! 
a  public  though  hardly  a  political  font 
tion,  made  available  to  the  whole  pope 
lace. 

The  problem  of  regulating  theaten  * 
first  encountered,  historically,  in  Gnrct 
Now  the  Greeks,  even  the  Athenian 
provided  no  constitutional  guarantee!  o4 
free  speech  or  free  propaganda:  I'i 
among  the  dramatists,  Euripides  appeal 
to  have  been  driven  for  his  disbditf 
from  Athens  in  his  old  age.  even  ifte 
his  name  had  become  a  token  of  tnri 
greatness  wherever  the  Grtek  < 
was  known.  But  there  was  in  i 
no  official  charged  with  the  i 
chastizing  theaters  or  of 
book»;  there  was  no  Indfx  E 
us.  The  man  of  genius  lata 
thunderbolt  and  took  his  i 
Perhaps  he  drank  the  hemlodk;] 
he  went  into  exile  for  bias,' 
gods  or  corrupting  the  youiy;! 
he  lived  in  Athens,  he  was  f 

This  is  a  remarkable  fact    tt| 
true  of  only  a   few  gener 
"whole  history  of  the  worM,  I 
perhaps  less  a  fact  today  thaBl 
France  or  England  a  hundred  f 
Tremendous     internal 
hurrying  the  Greek  world  t 
or  toward  the  dawn — which,  ^ 
could  tell.     Many     a    cmel  f 
dread  of   vengeful    gods 
lessly  just  below  the  thre 
cultured  minds.    Under  these  4 
remembering  that  Attica  had -J 
erged   from  primitive  ethnic  I 
remembering  that  Athens  I 
solitary    light    in 
world,  we  regard  it  as  a 
that,  with  the  qualifications  n 
speech   and   propaganda   and  dra 
Athens  were  free. 

Certain  pregnant  contrasts  may  l"*] 
dicated  between  the  Athenian  thtlj 
and  the  theater  of  America  today 

First  and  basically.  .'Vttic  3 
contrast  to  Spartan  or  American,  c 
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shed  leisure,  cultivated  it  and  applied 
itatesmanship  to  its  organization. 

Second,  the  Athenian  theater  was  a 
:ivic  theater,  the  dramatist  an  unsalaried 
lublic  servant,  and  drama  a  public  func- 
ion.  The  state  concerned  itself  with 
be  theater  in  a  positive,  creative  man- 
ler,  and  only  very  subordinately  in  a 
emulative  or  punitive  manner.  The 
tate  even  paid  the  day's  wage  of 
.rtisans  who  attended  the  great  yearly 
estival  of  Dionysius. 

Third,  there  existed  in  Greece  no 
harp  divorce  between  a  church  grown 
pecialized  in  the  direction  of  traditional 
nd  preventive  morality  and  a  theater 
Town  specialized  in  the  direction  of 
Oman  tic  abandon  and  of  subversive 
ropaganda.  Drama  was  cast  in  a 
onventional  form,  of  ritualistic  origin, 
lie  popular  mind  revered  the  the- 
ter  as  half  a  temple  and  the  drama 
s  protagonist  of  unseen  powers;  and 
le  theater,  far  from  being  at  war  with 
le  church  or  under  ecclesiastical  dom- 
la^ion,  was  itself  perhaps  the  most  im- 
jrtant  contemporary  church  of  Greece. 

These  circumstances  gave  to  the  the- 
:er  a  dignity  and  an  authority  which 
ir  modern  theater  cannot  clainp,  and 
Qposcd  on  it  corresponding  limitations 
-limitations  not  wholly  ditfercnt  from 
lose  that  various  proposed  censorships 
ould  place  on  the  modern  theater.  The 
ally  adventurous  and  radical  judg- 
ents  of  Greece  could  not  be  given  un- 
sguised  statement  in  the  theater;  radi- 
il  thinkers  like  Euripides  needed,  in 
■lerence  not  to  censorship  but  to  the 


conservativism  of  the  multitude,  to  be 
cautious  on  the  stage. 

As  a  net  result  of  all  these  conditions, 
the  theater  was  not  censored  and  did  not 
need  censoring;  it  was  not  tangled  in 
sumptuary  laws;  Greek  communities 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  the  ques- 
tion of  drama  as  being  a  question  of 
public  nuisance.  And  as  a  more  impor- 
tant yet  not  unrelated  result,  the  Greek 
genius  poured  itself  tremendously  and 
immortally  through  the  theater,  stamp- 
ing the  imagination  of  all  future  time 
and  winning  for  the  theater  a  supreme 
place  among  the  institutions  of  Europe. 
/GREECE  perished.    But 

"Still  those  faint  fields  are 
Germinal  beneath  the  morning  star," 

and  as  the  ages  have  passed,  one  by  one 
the  dreams  of  Attica  have  returned  from 
the  dead.  A  dream  of  Attica  is  arising 
today;  not  merely  the  dream  of  a  theater 
reclaimed,  but  the  dream  of  a  people's 
leisure,  no  longer  thrown  away  as  dross 
or  sand,  but  turned  into  social  gold.  In 
the  so-called  recreation  movement,  the 
Greek  ideal  breathes  again. 

\\^HEX  Christianity  triumphed,  the 
^^  classic  theater,  relatively  sterile 
during  the  Roman  period,  surrendered 
for  the  time  its  individuality.  Folk 
drama  hved  on  in  variegated  village 
festivals,  morris  dances,  mummings  and 
masques.  But  the  essentials  of  drama 
were  absorbed  in  the  church  and  made 
an  instrument  to  its  ends.  Yet  by  this 
very  process  drama  entered  upon  a  new 


and  gorgeous  history.  Ii  became  noth- 
ing less  than  the  drama  of  time  and 
eternity  upon  the  stage  of  the  created 
universe.  Fusing  into  one  great  con- 
tinuous whole  history,  prophecy,  ideals 
civic,  moral  and  supernatural.  Catholic 
Christianity  dramatized  its  liturgy,  its 
doctrines  and  its  holy  days,  and  display- 
ed the  desired  world-empire  of  the 
church  and  the  limitless  destiny  of  the 
individual  soul. 

Thus  Catholic  Christianity  summoned 
drama  and  mo  rah  st- religion  back  from 
their  specialization.  Even  the  civil 
state  was  de-specialized  and  partially  ab- 
sorbed. Art  and  religion  and  collective 
destiny  became  one  as  they  had  not  been 
sihce  the  days  of  ancient  Egypt.  The 
Greek  ideal  had  been  life-enhancement 
and  understanding;  therefore  it  had 
stressed  the  theater.  The  Hebraic  ideal 
had  been  conduct,  conformed  with  ethnic 
morality;  therefore  it  had  stressed  t)ie 
church.  But  toward  the  close  of  the 
great  mediaeval  era,  the  Greek  or  cog- 
nitive and  Esthetic  ideal,  and  the 
Hebraic,  or  moral  ideal,  joined.  Meth- 
ods of  drama  were  used  on  a  huge  scak 
to  capture  the  imagination  and  to  enlist 
and  educate  the  emotions  of  the  masses 
of  Europe. 

There  were  few  theaters,  as  we  use 
the  term,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Instead, 
the  Middle  Ages  themselves  were  a 
romaiitic  and  measureless  drama — meas- 
ureless, now,  because  the  greater  part  of 
its  richness  is  irrevocably  gone.  In  that 
drama,  terror  and  desire  winged  through 
impossible  skies,  borne  on  great  winds 
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A  danc«  illustrating  the  protection  of  the  fire  from  a  devouring  dragon   (symbolic  of  the  sun's  eclipse).     The  photograph  i 
scene  from  Edward  S.  Curtis'  motion-picture  "The  Head  Hunters." 
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ot  collective  suggestion.  Adolescent 
races  and  (he  turbulent  beginnings  of  a 
new  secular  order  went  grappling  and 
cavalcading  on  through  an  illusion  of 
romance.  Asceticism,  reinforced  by  the 
psychic  alchemy  which  can  be  wrought 
by  insiitutions.  led  fleshly  interest,  in- 
toxicated, through  elaborate  rituals  of 
romantic  love  and  the  beatific  vision. 

Drama  is  suggested,  with  all  its  tend- 
ency toward  collective  action  and  col- 
lective tension,  with  all  its  fllusion- 
creating  power,  when  we  merely  think 
oi  Charlemagne,  that  source  of  a  Nile 
•  >l  political  legends:  or  of  the  Crusades 
and  the  trials  by  fire ;  of  the  street 
processionals  and  monastic  common- 
wealths;  of  chivalry  with  its  orchid-like, 
extravagant  bloom;  of  the  cathedrals 
overshadowing  a  thousand  towns  and 
ijrowing  like  ctntury-plants  through  the 
labor  of  generations;  and  of  all  that 
vague  rich  over-soul  of  spiritual  legend, 
oi  which  mediaeval  life  travailed  to  be 
the  corporealized.  dramatized  image. 

The  Middle  Ages  are  an  amazing  day 
of  the  world's  history,  a  day  incredible 
to  our  modern  objective  souls  and  indi- 
vidualistic conceptions,  yet  that  day. 
with  a  jusier  and  saner  sky,  may  come 
again.  It  was  the  power  of  social  insti- 
tutions, using  in  part  the  method  of  ap- 
peal of  drama,  which  laid  the  sort  of 
divine  madness,  the  chaotic,  diiji  yet 
stormy  glory,  on  the  mind  of  man — on 
external  life  iiself — during  a  thousand 
years  of  the  Age  of  Faith. 

\X^1TH  the  Renaissance,  the  mediae- 
val glamor  passed.  Social  assimi- 
lation on  a  huge  scale  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  ascetic  impulse  had  spent 
its  force,  and  the  mysticism  and  chivalry 
which  it  had  occasioned,  faded.  Mer- 
cantile forces  and  experimental  science 
began  the  work  which  was  destined  to 
result  in  a  changed  world-view.  The 
Crusades  were  already  a  gorgeous,  iiu- 
possible  memory.  Columbus,  who  ha<l 
re-directed  even  the  currents  of  spiritual 
empire,  loosed  a  Iremendous  impulse  of 
material  adventure  as  well.  The  day  of 
worldly-mindedncss  had  come.  The'  in- 
tellectual and  art  impulse  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  individualistic,  not  social;  and 
for  historical  reasons  the  formal  art- 
cudc.'ivor.  originating  in  church  decora- 
linn  ministering  to  princes,  and  affected 
by  the  re(liscoviTe<l  plastic  art  of  anti- 
-luity,  diVLled  itself  to  sculpture,  paiiit- 
mg  architecture,  jewelry  and  ceramics. 
It  <licl  noi  produce  memoralile  drama. 

Hill    .lo«.i   on   the   in.irticulaie   level-. 
aiimnj;   the   masses   of    Kurofx'.  dranialic 
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strelsy  of  the  courts,  there  grew,  under 
the  touch  of  genius  and  the  spur  of  world 
conquest,  the  Elizabethan  theater — per- 
haps the  supreme  achievement  of  roman- 
tic drama  for  all  time. 

But  the  Elizabethan  splendor  flared 
and  fell.  Under  Puritanism  the  theaters 
were  dark.  The  contemporaneous 
French  drama,  with  its  classic  tradition, 
meant  chiefly  satire  and  display,  with 
abundant  basis  for  moralist  criticism. 
Occasional  efforts  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  to  embody  theories 
of  "dramatic  uplift"  or  to  "elevate  the 
theater,"  were,  after  all,  of  chiefly  tech- 
nical significance ;  and  for  nearly  two 
centuries  the  theater  did  no  indispens- 
able moral  or  social  propagandizing. 

Is  this  fact  a  significant  one?  The 
Renaissance  was  a  complex  period,  and 
one  must  generalize  cautiously;  but  the 
absence  of  vital  social  drama  would  lead 
us  to  expect  to  find  an  absence  in  that 
epoch   of  militant   evangelizing  impulse 
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or  sustained,  widespread  imlitical  or  so- 
cial propaganda.  And  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  Renaissance  bears  out  our 
anticipation. 

One  mass- movement,  one  burning  so- 
cial propaganda,  stands  out  in  this 
Renaissance  period — the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation. .\  thesis  in  this  article  is: 
ihat  drama  is  a  peculiarly  social  prod- 
uct, a  means  for  advancing  social  ac- 
tion and  social  consciousness,  a  weapon 
of  battling  evangels,  and  a  means  for 
lifting  the  individual's  experience  into 
the  vaster  world  of  race  experience  and 
of  collectively  reinforcing,  steadying  and 
guiiling  the  feelings  of  the  individual. 
Hut  the  Protestant  Reformation,  a 
powerful  social  movement.  <lid  not  gen- 
erate new  drama  or  make  use  of  tradi- 
tional drama;  on  the  contrary,  it  placed 
a  taboo  on  drama.  So  powerful  was 
tlii-  laboo.  so  long  did  it  operate  cspeci- 
.■ily  in  the  Knglish-spcaking  world,  that 
ii  l.icaiiK-  a  part  of  the  very  folkways; 
il  Mill  tinctures  our  cultured  mind  and 
our  jiiri.sprudcnce.  and  continues  to  be 
by  some  evangelical 
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Yet  our  rule  holds  good;  the  am: 
of  Protestant  Christianity  toward  ■■ 
theater  is  an  exception  which  hd^- 
prove  our  rule.  For  Protest anti sir  ■ 
not  merely  anathematize  the  ihcattr. 
anathematized  all  things  epicurean  ^ 
especially  the  aesthetic  and  sociil  [ilif 
ures.  li  aimed,  on  behalf  of  anihir:., 
live  morality,  at  a  sweeping  inonop-<i.> 
tion  of  all  life  whatsoever  except  •»  <:\^ 
tinction  prudently  maintained)  pnctiu 
life.  The  Reformation  was  a  seli-i-"<i 
tion  of  the  somber  and  bourg;eois-ini::'.c 
North  against  the  aristocratic,  ttc 
pagan  South.  It  was  a  fratricidil  t: 
tempt  by  the  Hebraic  against  the  Hr 
lenic  elements  of  life — elements  *tk 
mediaeval  Christendom  had  cumubti.ti 
joined. — a  battle  even  within  rehgiog  i 
self,  an  assault  by  the  rigid  and  ir;c 
lectual  and  provident  elements  oi  " 
ligion  upon  the  feeling- elements  and  ■  ' 
elements. 

The  modern  historian  of  philosct^ 
knows  how  largely  any  intellecttuli 
dogma  is  biased  by  the  uttlity-nfe 
which  prevail  in  the  environment  oi  tl 
dogmatist.  The  humai;  instincts  aivi  ■ 
cial  play  of  northern  Europe  fell  'i 
tween  the  upper  and  nether  mill«i 
of  practical  utility  and  of  its  coadji-n 
religious  utility,  both  of  them  indivi'ta 
istically  conceived.  Many  preciou- 1 
stitutions  were  ground  between  ttu 
millstones — witness,  the  death  of  id 
song  and  folk-game  in  England,  as  id 
by  Cecil  Sharp,  and  the  Calnna 
blight  which  laid  low  the  Celtic  !■« 
traditions  of  Hebrides  and  Scotlanl 

The  Protestant  Reformation  lasW 
counter-movement  into  being.  Janitii 
went  forth  in  the  world,  the  Iitqtii>-:i 
was  given  renewed  and  terrible  bit' 
Spain.  Shocking  and  incredibk  t;  t 
decay  of  Italian  fine  art  in  the  gne 
tion  succeeding  Raphael.  The  unen^ 
aesthetic -religious  pageantry  oi  Fl 
ence,  so  wonderfully  described  b>  j* 
Addington  Symonds.  a  mediaet-ai  | 
heritance  in  which  the  very  stones  t* 
ed  and  the  stone-mason  was  ilhnrr* 
and  in  whose  movement  the  pnidiva 
concerns  of  life  were  matters  of  cut 
was  seen  no  more. 

A  remark  of  Havelock  Ellis  bi:>  i 
half-relief  this  obverse  side  of  tfct  ( 
great  mass-movement  of  the  Brti 
sance  and  post- Renaissance  Kpceh 

"When  Luther  appeared."  hi  J 
"all  that  was  rigid  and  inhunuc  «i 
church  was  slowly  dissolving.  cir;»< 
not  without  an  inevitable  sedimev 
immorality,  yet  the  solution  wa-  ■  ' 
highe.st  degree  favorable  to  the  iVvs 
ment  of  freer  and  larger  concej.t.  -i 
life,  tht  expansion  of  science  ii - 
and  philosophy,  vthich  at  that  r-  a 
was  pre-eminently  necessarv  t  - 
progress  of  civilization  and,'  indir^J 
therefore,  for  the  progress  of  irt 
.  .  .  The  violence  of  the  Reiol 
tion  rc-estnblished,  and  even  tcU. 
tinues  to  support,  that  very  tyranw 
the  old  church  against  which  it  .; 
protest.- 
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And  he  quotes  Tarde : 

"If  that  amiable  Christian  evolution 
[of  ihe  days  before  Luther]  had  peace- 
fully continued  to  our  days,  should  we 
if  still  more  immoral  than  we  are?  It 
is  doubtful,  but  in  all  probability  we 
should  be  enjoying  the  most  aesthetic 
and  the  least  vexatious  religion  in  the 
I'orld,  in  which  all  our  science,  all  our 
diilization,  would  have  been  free  to 
progress." 

These  quotations  from  Ellis  and 
Tarde  are  offered  here  as  suggest- 
ive, rather  than  as  roundly  evaluat- 
ing the  Protestant  Reformation.  All 
revolutions  are  wasteful  of  the  social 
:iih«riiance.  and  the  Reformation  epoch. 
m  nocfully  philistine  in  its  dramatic  in- 
fluence, only  operated  as  all  revolutions 
miisi  do  until  society  becomes  self-con- 
scious and  learns  to  preserve  its  own 
good  while  welcoming  necessary  change, 
it  is  enough  here  to  suggest  that  Pro- 
icstanism  forwarded  indirectly  the 
iriumph  of  the  middle  class  in  economics, 
ud  therefore  of  political  democracy ; 
that  it  helped  ultimately  to  encourage 
Kieniific  enterprise  (though  not  itself 
fivoring  suclT  enterprise)  through  chal- 
lenging the  authority-monopoly. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued 
rtiat  it  literally  forced  the  radical  secu- 
lariiaiion  of  the  whole  western  world 
Ihrough  rendering  the  church  socially 
ntfenilc  and  aggressively  uninteresting. 
By  constricting  the  life  of  feeling  and 
faiaring  lasting  war  on  its  social  pro- 
Jucii;  by  substituting  a  dogma  of  re- 
Teision  and  exclusion  for  the  art  of 
Bibiimation  (to  use  the  current  language 
>f  psychology).  Protestantism  threw 
iway  some  of  the  strongest  forces  for 
tadership  in  the  moral  world. 

|N  scanning  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion, we  are  confronting  the  imme- 
Sate  genealogy  of  our  own  preconcep- 
»ns.  our  own  laws  and  estimates  of 
"loe.  which  affect  the  status  of  the 
irtsent-day  theater.  America  branched 
fom  the  parent  countries  at  the  time 
'"(n  the  Puritan  and  Huguenot  revolts 
"re  at  their  intensity,  and  as  a  result 
i^r  social  tradition  was  overloaded 
rith  these  noble  but  intolerant  and  anti- 
ftllenic  elements. 

Since  the  triumph  of  the  Reforma- 
">n,  the  world  has  faced  the  need  to 
Kate  new  human  consolations  and  new 
ocially-procreative  agencies  fitted  for 
^  broader  moral  generation  of  a  new 
'>?  Of  these  agencies  the  modern  the- 
'"  IS  one.  .^nd  the  theater  is  doing  its 
"^tk— in  spite  of  commercialization,  in 
pile  of  being  forced  to  travel  against 
«  rarrent  of  individualistic  education, 
"  ipile  of  being  left  wholly  out   from 


the  constructive  program  of  the  state. 
The  theater  is  doing  part  of  its  work. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  it  to  do  enormously 

We  leave  the  Reformation  and  are  at 
the  dawn  of  that  period  which  is  first 
blazoned  in  history  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution. It  is  the  dawn  of  militant  mass- 
movements,  political,  social,  industrial. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  power  machinery, 
of  the  factory  system  and  nf  large-scale 
industrial  urbanization. 


The  unsettling  and  de-socializing  trend 
of  the  Reformation,  sketched  above,  is 
intensified  by  the  circumstances  of  com- 
petitive machine-industry.  Migration, 
intranational  and  international,  begins 
on  a  scale  and  in  a  way  never  known  be- 
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fore.  It  becomes  increasingly  a  migra- 
tion of  individuals,  reft  away  from  their 
community  background  and  their  social 
tradition,  not  the  old-time  migration  of 
social  groups.  Xo  social  tradition  is 
watting  to  receive  these  expatriated 
multitudes  where  they  gather  in  their 
new  home.  No  social  institutions  are 
waiting  to  guide  them.  The  mushroom- 
monstrosities  which  spring  up  to  house 
and  poison  them — the  industrial  cities  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  in  days  be- 
fore social  legislation  bad  begun — do  not 
even  permit  the  spontaneous  formation 
of  new  nuclei  of  social  life.  Family 
and  neighborhcKid  life,  the  life  of  child- 
hood, the  social  life  of  men.  the  inter- 


course of  adolescents,  the  play  of  any 
social  tradition  or  social  disiwsition — 
for  these  there  «as  seldom  even  ele- 
mentary physical  provision.  Apart  from 
commercial  resorts,  it  meagerly  exists 
even  today  in  most  cities. 

One  is  templed  lo  expand  in  the  de- 
scription of  this  nightmare,  whose  fatal- 
ism continues  to  haunt  even  our  awak- 
ened consciences.  At  least  it  will  be 
plain  why,  under  the  ccnditions  of  nine- 
teenth century  life,  commercialized 
amusement  became  a  human  necessity, 
why  it  gained  an  enormous  power  over 
ihe  people:  and  why  commercialized 
amusement,  including  the  theater  was 
forced  to  carry,  for  good  or  for  ill,  al- 
most ihc  whole  vast  life-giving  and  life- 
guiding  freight  which  in  past  ages  had 
been  Iwrne  by  non-commercial  commun- 
ity institutions? 

Another  salient  fact  must  be  stated. 
Industrialized  civilization  did  more  than 
cast  social  life  oul  of  house  and  home, 
completing  the  work  of  the  two  pre- 
vious centuries,  and  make  inevitable  the 
huge  development  of  commercialized 
amusement.  It  created  many  acute 
evils;  and  these  evils  generated  the  re- 
form movement  now  sweeping  forward 
to  remedy  them. 

More  fundamentally:  out  of  the 
swirl  of  changed  conditions,  there  arose 
changed  minds,  until  radicalism  in  a 
hundred  constructive  and  destructive 
forms  was  abroad  in  the  world.  And 
more  fundamentally  still — lines  of  class- 
sitruggle  and  of  economic  revolution 
were  slowly,  remorselessly  drawn.  The 
Fourth  Estate,  inchoate,  gigantic,  loomed 
out  of  shadow.  Drama  became  a 
trumpet  of  social  unrest,  an  instrument 
of  change. 

/^UR  theory  and  history  are  now  done. 
If  this  article  has  at  all  justified 
itself,  it  will  have  led  us  to  be  appre- 
ciative of  the  theater,  cautious  in  our 
attempts  to  reform  it,  and  restless  with 
a  sense  of  opportunity  neglected  and  of 
social  duty  not  performed. 

We  will  not  agree  with  the  Supreme 
Court  which, — in  apparent  blank  ignor- 
ance of  the  theater's  history,  of  its  pres- 
ent-day work  as  a  breaker  and  maker  of 
social  things,  of  its  burgeoning  growth 
toward  a  brilliant  and  novel  future, — 
hinted  at  a  comparison  of  this  great  liv- 
ing moral  institution  with  the  circus, 
forecast  its  exclusion  from  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  mercy  of  Comstocks 
who.  unlike  our  cherished  Anthony, 
would  do  their  work  of  censorship  in 
advance  of  the  first  public  exhibition, 
by  star-chamber  methods,  in  haste  and 
in  the  dark. 
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A    permanent    Conncll   ot   Conciliation    and   InveatlKattou    tor 
tbe   aettlement   ot    international   differenco*   arlains   tram    ecv- 
nomlc  competition,  expandlnc  commerce,  iKnaalnc  popoiatioa 
and  chansea  In  aoclal  and  political  atandarda. 
■  Z.  GENERAL    DISARMAMENT 
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13.   COMMERCE    AND    INVECTMEMS 
a.  Tbe    International    Cengraaa    ol    Women    urges    that    In    all 
countries  there  shall  bo  liberty  ol  commerce,   that   the  aeaa 
sheii  be  tree  and  the  trade  roatea  open  on  equal  terma  to  the 
shipping    ot    all    natloaa.  . 
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III.     PRINCIPLES  OF  A  PERMANENT  PEACE 

3,  RESPECT    POR    NATIONALlTV 

Tbla  International  Congress  ot  Women,  recognitlng  the  right 
of  the  people  to  sell- government,  afflrms  that  there  ahonld 
be  no*  transference  ol  territory  witbont  the  conaenl  at  tbe 
men  and  women  rcalding  therein,  and  nrgea  that  autonomy 
and  a  democratic  parliament  ahouM  not  be  retnaed  to  eny 
people. 
6.  ARUTRATION    AND    CONCIUATION 
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9.  THE    ENFRANCHISEMENT    OP    WOMEN 
Since  the  combined   inlluenca  ot  the   woi 
I*  one  of  the  atrongcst  forces  tor  the  pre' 


of  the  prfnclplca  and  ceodftlona  ot  permanent  pence,  whl 
might  contribute  to  the  development  ot  an  IntematiDi 
Federetion. 
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V.  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN 

16.  This  Internationa]  Congresa  ot  Women  nrgea  the  noccs* 
slty  ot  so  directing  the  education  ot  chUdraa  that  thalr 
thongbta  and  dealres  may  be  directed  towarda  tha  Ideal  of 
conatmetivo  peace. 

VI.  WOMEN  AND  THE  PEACE  SETTLEMENT 

17.  Thia  International  Coagreas  of  Women  nrgea  that  In 
tbe  intereata  ot  lasting  fiaace  and  clvlliiatlon  the  coafer«nce 
which  ahall  frame  tba  pcaoe  aettlanant  after  tbe  war  ahonld 
pass  a  reaolution  amrolng  tba  need  In  all  coontitas  of  ex- 
tending the  iiarllamentary  Iranchlae  to  women. 

■  8.  This  International  Coagreas  ol  Women  ur«a  that  rep- 
reaentatlvea  ot  tbe  people  abould  take  iMfl  In  the  oonleraace 
that  ahall  traaM  the  peace  aettlement  after  the  war,  and 
claim*  that  amongst  tbcm  women  shouM  be  faKluded. 
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The  Women  at  the  Hague 

By  Mary  Chamberlain 


F  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  SURVEY 


THE  lour  of  us  sat  over  coAee 
in  the  cafe  of  the  Hotel  Central 
in  The  Hague. 
Soldiers  in  peaked  caps,  loiter- 
ag  with  their  sweethearts,  passed  the 
vindow ;  bicyclists  zigzagged  danger- 
)usly  through  the  crowd ;  and  once  in 
I  while,  the  last  bit  of  Dutch  pictur- 
^ueness — the  wooden  shoes,  flaring 
vhite  head-dress  and  gold  hair-pins  of 
I  peasant  woman,  kept  us  aware  that 
his  black-coated  orthodox  stream  of 
ias5ers-by  was  not  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
iroadway.  Inside,  the  vermilion  trim- 
nings  and  gold  braid  of  smart  uniforms 
[ave  color  to  the  stodgy  gathering  of 
>utch  folk,  and  a  jolly  American  rag- 
ime,  though  bereft  of  the  American 
;iie  dance-floor,  lightened  the  heavy 
nenu  of  fish  and  meats  and  compotes. 

The  International  Congress  of  Women 
•ii.%  over.  The  four  of  us  were  journal- 
sts— tired  with  taking  notes,  seeking 
nierviews.  hurrying  to  meetings,  strain- 
fig  our  ears  to  foreign  languages.  We 
(ere  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
pirit  oi  the  congress  in  our  zeal  to 
gel  a  story"  from  some  delegate,  in 
ur  efforts  to  straighten  out  names  and 
umbers  and  speeches.  Now  for  the 
rst  time  we  were  trying  to  touch  this 
)irit  and  to  clear  our  vision  by  an  es- 
laiige  of  impressions. 

"It  was  bourgeois,"  said  the  Socialist, 
1  gathering  of  sentimentalists.  The 
al  people  who  want  the  war  stopped 
e  the  working  people  and  they  would 
ive  nothing  to  do  with  this  congress. 
0  rae  it  seemed  barren  and  cold.  Why. 
ve  heard  a  little  East  Side  striker  rouse 
meeting  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  that 
as  never  touched  by  those  clubwomen 
id  suffrage  leaders." 

"Self-control,  your  mean,  not  lack  of 
eling,"  objected  the  short-story  writer. 

felt  a  great  swell  of  emotion  under 
e  reserve  of  those  women  from  war- 
^g  nations.     Constraint  was  necessary 

it  would  have  burst  on  the  meeting 
t  a  shower  of  shrapnel." 
'And  as  for  the  delegates  from  ncu- 
'I    countries,"     added    the    newspaper 
sman,    "I'm    sure  the  minds  of  many 

those  women  were  poisoned  for  the 
't  lime  with  the  fear  of  war.  For 
'  first  time    I    believe   that    hundreds 

Dutch  women  in  that  audience  real- 
td  that  war  would  mean  the  flowers  of 
<rfl»nd  soaked  with  the  blood  of  the 
^niiis  drilling  there  in  front  of  the 
Wfniium  where  the  congress  met." 

f'fom  the  press-table  of  the  congress 
ick  to  America,  to  England,  to  Ger- 
■^y.  to  Scandinavia,  f  knew  criticisms 
sd  eon*   as    diverse    as   these.      With 


DELEGATES 

They  pushed  through  every  diffi- 
culty 10  reach  the  congress  in  order 
that  a  resolution  for  peace  might  not 
be  passed  without  demanding  "peace 
based  upon  justice." 


them  had  gone  others  less  honest,  less 
intelligent,  more  partisan.  The  news- 
papers of  the  countries  from  which  the 
delegates  came  denounced  the  congress 
as  "pro-German,"  as  traitorous,  as 
hysterical,  as  base  and  silly.  Some  peo- 
ple claimed  an  influence  for  the  congress 
far  wider  than  it  can  attain  for  years, 
others  decried  it  as  futile. 

Bewildered  by  this  wrangle  and  con- 
fusion, I  left  my  friends  in  the  cafe  and 
went  to  Jane  Addams  to  ask  her  opinion 
of  the  congress.  For  three  days  Miss 
.Addams  had,  as  president,  steered  the 
business  of  the  congress  through  a  sea 
of  resolutions,  amendments  and  sugges- 
tions given  her  in  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch.  She  was  thoroughly  ac- 
([uainted  with  the  hitches  and  obstacles 
that  clog  every  imemational  conference 
and  had  been  most  closely  in  touch  with 
the  members  of  the  congress. 

"The  great  achievement  of  this  con- 
gress," said  Miss  Addams  thoughtfully, 
"is  to  my  mind  the  getting  together  of 
these  women  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
when  their  men-folks  are  shooting  each 
other  from  opposite  trenches.  When  in 
every  warring  country  there  is  such  a 
wonderful  awakening  of  national  con- 
sciousness flowing  from  heart  to  heart. 
it  is  a  supreme  effort  of  heroism  to  risi- 
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111  the  feclinK  of  iniernaiionalism,  with- 
oui  losing  patriotism." 

With  a  rush  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy 1  remembered  some  of  the  women 
who  sat  beside  Miss  Addams  on  the 
platform  at  the  congress — frail  littk 
Miss  Courtney  and  Chrystal  Maemillan, 
British  to  the  fiber  yet  offering  a  hearty 
second  to  many  resolutions  proposed  bj^ 
German  delegates;  l.ida  Gustava  Hey- 
mann,  whose  honest  straightforward 
ways  made  one  smile  at  the  insinuation 
of  a  congress  packed  with  German  spies; 
valiant  Riigenie  Hamer.  who  pushed 
through  from  Belgium  with  five  com- 
panions; warm-hearted  Kosika  Schwim- 
mer  from  Hungary :  and  Frau  Leo- 
poldine  Kulka  of  Austria,  with  her  cguiet 
hlue  eyes  and  patient  face. 

Nearly  everyone  of  those  women  who 
sat  there  side  by  side  so  dignified  and 
courteous,  had  brothers,  husbands  or 
friends  facing  each  other  in  maddened 
fury  or  even  now  mown  down  by  each 
other's  bullets.  It  was  a  great  test  of 
courage  for  these  women  to  risk  the 
bitterness  of  ihcir  families,  the  ridicule 
of  their  friends  and  the  censure  of  their 
governments  to  come  to  this  interna- 
tional woman's  congress.  In  the  midst 
cif  the  war  tumult  which  is  making  all 
luirope  shake,  it  meant  a  far  sweep  of 
imagination  to  realize  that  the  feelings 
of  mothers,  sisters  and  wives  are  the 
same  in  all  countries  and  it  took  the 
finest  generosity  for  these  women  to 
associate  themselves  in  a  iliscu.ssion  of 
means  to  restore  intcrn.Tiional  good- 
will. 

The  congress  that  bore  this  fruit  was 
planned  with  doubt  and  misgivings. 
When  the  Inlernalioii.il  .Mliance  for 
Women  Suffrage  held  its  last  congress 
at  Budapest  in  June,  1913.  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  next  convention  at 
Berlin  in  June,  191S.  Meanwhile  the 
war  broke  out,  kindling  its  hatred  be- 
tween nations  and  burning  away  all 
thought  of  an  international  suffrage  gath- 
ering. However,  a  few  broadminded 
women  still  held  fast  to  their  ideals  in 


the  midst  of  these  rough  realities. 
.^mong  them,  the  Dutch  National  (,um- 
miltee  for  International  Interests,  a  sub- 
division of  the  Alliance  for  Women 
Suffrage,  ventured  to  lift  up  its  voice. 
It  proposed  that  the  congress  which  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  at  Berlin  should 
be  convoked  instead  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  twenty-six  separate  countries 
affiliated  with  the  international  alliance 
were  approached,  but  the  answers  re- 
ceived were  on  the  whole  discouraging. 
The  idea  itself  met  with  general  favor 
but  it  was  considered  advisable  to  re- 
frain from  holding  official  assemblies. 
Therefore,  the  only  chance  of  success 
lay  in  separately  consulting  the  promi- 
nent women  of  the  different  countries, 
both  belligerent  and  neutral. 

This  consuhation  look  place  with  the 
result  that  a  meeting  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 12-13  in  .Amsterdam,  attended  by 
a  number  of  British,  German,  Dutch 
and  Belgian  women.  Here  the  plans 
for  the  International  Congress  of 
Women  were  laid,  the  preliminary  pro- 
gram was  drawn,  invitations  were  sent 
out,  committees  appointed  and  the  em- 
phasis of  the  congress  turned  from 
political  equality  to  peace. 

The  ne.\t  difficulty  in  the  path  of  the 
ciingress  confronted,  not  the  central  com- 
mittee at  The  Hague  but  those  who  de- 
sired lo  take  part  in  the  conference.  It 
was  one  thing  for  these  women  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  the  congress;  it  was 
.-uioiher  for  them  to  reach  Holland. 

Of  180  British  women  accepting  the 
mvitation  to  the  congress,  two  only  ar- 
rived—Kathleen Courtney  and  Chrystal 
.Maemillan,  English  suffragists  and  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  who  reached  The  Hague  a 
week  before  the  congress  opened.  The 
other  178  were  first  pared  down  to  24 
by  the  secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
who  advised  the  Home  Office  to  limit  the 
issuance  of  passports.  Reginald  Mc- 
Kenna,  British  secretary  of  state  for 
Home  .Affairs,  has  explained  this  ac- 
tion   by    stating   that    his    colleague    in 


the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairi 
believed  that  so  large  a  number  of  En, 
lish  women  in  a  city  near  to  the  sctr 
of  war  and  infested  with  the  enenii  ■ 
spies  would  constitute  a  danger  for  i: 
country.  Therefore  24  delegates  uc 
sorted  out,  representing  the  most  ic 
portant  organizations  and  seeming  mi-' 
prudetit  in  giving  out  infortnatioo.  '.b 
doing  this  Mr.  McKenna.  was  caninl  'li> 
make  it  understood  that  these  del<i:ati'- 
had  received  no  official  character. 

The  reason  for  the  non-appearance  o* 
these  twenty-four  picked  delegate!  ;- 
not  quite  so  clear  and  must  be  expliuit 
as  the  "fortunes  of  war."  WTitr. 
member  of  parliament  who  objeticJ:' 
the  participation  of  English  woinen  a 
the  congress,  asked  Mr.  McKenna  if  in) 
of  the  twenty-four  had  actually  reachd 
The  Hague,  the  secretary  replied:  ".N'. 
indeed.  You  know  that  all  conununj- 
cation  between  England  and  Holland 
was  interrupted  after  the  delegates  re- 
ceived  their  passports." 

But  while  these  twenty-four  womca 
were  watting  at  Folkstone  for  any  so-: 
of  boat  to  convey  them  to  Holland.  M-- 
Courtney  and  Miss  Maemillan  were  mii 
ing  up  in  quality  of  membership  »!■.:' 
England  lacked  in  quantity.  It  was  ■:; 
hard  work  and  perseverance  of  the- 
two  women  that  made  one  almost  i"'- 
get  the  small  proportion  of  delf^i'" 
from  this  allied  nation  in  the  raemb;:- 
ship  of  the  congress.  One  Canad::i 
delegate,  Laura  Hughes  of  Toro::-  ■. 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  represent  ■."■: 
colonies. 

The  action  of  the  British  govenuEOi 
in  suspending  traffic  between  Eiif:l:.->1 
and  Holland  was  also  responsible  i.i 
nearly  cutting  off  the  American  c 
tingent    from    the   congress.      For  ■>■•■ 
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Madame  Schwimmer  had  bee 
in  the  United  States  since  eAI^\ 
in  the  war.  She  made  a  pa^ 
sionate  appeal  for  peace. 


The  Women  at  the  Hague 


days  the  steamship  Noordatn,  loaded 
»ith  amiiiunition  for  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment in  the  hold,  and  witK  forty-two 
peace  delegates  to  the  Dutch  capital  in 
ihe  first  cabin,  lay  at  anchor  off  Did. 
The  delegates  sent  lelegranis  to  the 
American  ambassador  at  London  and 
the  American  consul  at  Dover ;  they  held 
meetings  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
investigate  the  halt;  finally,  they  settled 
'loivn  to  face  the  fact  that  they  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  transference  of 
troops  to  France  or  the  movements  of 
[he  British  fleet.  Then  just  as  mysteri- 
lusly  as  she  had  been  delayed,  the  Noor- 
lam  was  ordered  to  proceed,  and  we 
■cached  Rotterdam  without  meeting 
nines  or  further  mishaps,  the  very  day 
he  congress  opened. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  of  the 
German,  Austrian  and  Hungarian  dele- 
gates was  not  altogether  paved  with 
ease  and  cordiality.  Although  they  fin- 
ally received  their  passports  without 
trouble,  they  were  at  first  suspected  by 
their  governments  and  at  all  times  they 
have  been  the  butt  of  ridicule  and 
calumny  of  the  press  and  the  genera! 
public.  The  union  of  German  women, 
for  example,  has  almost  unanimously 
denounced  the  participation  of  German 
women   in   the  congress. 

All  the  delegates  openly  declared  that 
they  did  not  represent  the  sentiment  of 
the  majority  of  women  in  their  father- 
lands, but  only  small,  radical  groups. 
Among  them  are  women  whose  names 
are   well    known    to    the    International 


tha  Frolich,  as  delegate  of  the  Society 
of  Temperance  women;  and  Darynska 
Golinska  came  from  Austrian  Poland 
with  a  memorial  from  lite  suffering 
Polish  women  demanding  the  rebuilding 
of  an  independent  Poland  as  an  "indis 
pensable  reservation"  in  a  lasting  peace. 
Likewise  Rosa  Genoni  of  Milan,  lec- 
turer, writer,  and  the  sole  delegate  from 
Italy,  did  not  claim  to  represent  the 
widespread  feeling  of  her  country-wom- 
en. "The  other  women  in  Italy,"  said 
Madame  Genoni,  "were  frightened  to 
cross  Germany  to  Holland,  for  they  fear 
in  Italy  that  war  may  break  out  any  min- 
ute. Alas!  in  Italy  they  do  not  think 
only  of  peace.  Everybody  desires  it  per- 
haps, but  first  of  all  they  think  of  na- 
tional interest.     Even  the  peace  associa- 


Chrystal  Macmilhn 
of  England 


Kathleen  Courtney 
of  England 


Much  has  been  said  by  the  press  and 
lies  of  the  congress  of  Ihe  "German- 
ng"  of  this  peace  meeting.  The  thirty 
rnian  delegates  and  the  fifteen  Aus- 
ans  and  Hungarians  present  have  been 
llcii  the  "Kaiser's  cat's-paws,"  German 
:es.  and  many  other  names.  It  has 
m  suggested  that  the  German  and 
istro- Hungarian  governments  were 
iy  too  glad  to  be  represented  at  a 
»ce  meeting ;  it  has  even  been  hinted 
It  the  expenses  of  the  congress  were 
;t  by  German  government  funds, 
rangely  enough,  the  newspapers  of  a 
untrj-  from  which  a  large  number  of 
legates  were  excluded  by  government 
jtrs, — Great  Britain, — were  loudest  in 
Dclaiming  that  the  congress  was  steam- 
fered  by  the  Germans! 


Suffrage  .-Mliancc  and  in  social  work. 
.Anita  Augspurg  and  Lida  ('•.  Heymann 
of  Munich,  are  founders  of  the  sufl^rage 
movement  in  Germany ;  Helenc  S:c>cker 
and  Fraulein  Rotten  of  Berlin  arc,  re- 
spectively, president  of  the  League  for 
the  Protection  of  Mothers,  and  an  offi- 
cer of  the  League  for  Ihe  Care  of  Pris- 
oners; Rosika  Schwimmer  of  Hungary, 
represented  the  .Associaiion  of  .Agricul- 
tural Woman  Laborers,  a  suffrage  or- 
ganization of  peasant  women;  Vilma  G. 
Giicklich  and  Paula  Pogany,  are  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Hungar- 
ian Feminist  Alliance:  .Anna  Zipernnw- 
sky  is  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Peace 
Association;  Leopoldine  Kulka  and  OIgn 
Misar  came  as  delegates  of  the  Aus- 
trian Women's  Union    (suffrage)  ;  Ber- 


of  \ 


1  Italy 


lit"  the  mesh 


From  the  Scandinavian  countries 
came  large  delegations  to  the  congress, 
representing  in  most  instances  the  com- 
mittees formed  in  these  north  em  na- 
tions for  the  international  congress 
.\mong  them  stood  out  such  names  as 
.Anna  Lindhagen  of  Sweden,  inspector 
of  children's  institutions  and  one  of  the 
seven  women  members  of  the  town 
council  of  Stockholm;  and  Thora  Dau- 
gaard  of  Denmark,  representing  15,000 
suftracisis. 

No  Russian  or  French  woman  at- 
tended the  congress.  Whereas  the 
European  press  overlooked  much  that 
was  of  real  and  lasting  importance  in 
the  congress,  few  papers  failed  to  pul- 
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lish  ill  full  the  manifesto  of  the  Conseil 
National  des  Femmes  Frangaises  and 
L'Union  pour  le  Suffrage  des  Femmes, 
organizations  representing  more  than 
150.000  French  women.  The  manifesto 
is  addressed  "to  the  women  of  neutral 
and  allied  countries."  It  is  a  touching 
document  courteously  declining  for 
French  women  a  share  in  the  congress 
and  proudly  declaring  that  "in  order 
that  future  generations  may  reap  the 
fruit  of  this~magnificent  display  of  self- 
sacriJice  and  death,  French  women  will 
bear  the  conflict  as  long  as  it  will  be 
necessary.  At  this  time  united  with 
those  who  battle  and  die,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  talk  of  peace." 

The  manifesto  further  proposes  that 
French  women  can  talk  of  peace  only 
when  justice  has  been  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  the  heroic  defenders  of 
the  French  nation. 

In  spite  of  this  manifesto  many  let- 
ters were  received  from  individual 
French  women  telling  their  desire  to 
reach  the  congress  and  of  the  impbssi- 
bility  of  traveling  so  far.  Among  them 
was  a  telegram  of  sympathy  from  Jules 
Siegfried,  president  of  the  Conseil  Na- 
tional des  Femmes  Fran^aises,  and  a  let- 
ter signed  by  Mrae.  DuchSne,  chairman 
of  the  Section  du  Travail  du  Conseil 
National  and  by  some  fifteen  working 
women,  which  offered  to  "the  women  of 
other  nations  good  wishes  and  assurance 
that  we  are  ready  to  work  with  them 
more  ardently  than  ever  to  prepare  the 
'peace  of  tomorrow."  " 

Russian  women  sent  a  letter  express- 
ing much  the  same  sentiment  as  did  the 
French  manifesto,  but  the  very  feeling 
which  kept  these  French  and  Russian 
women  from  the  congress  drove  five 
valiant  little  Belgian  women  across  the 
border  into  Holland  from  devastated 
Belgium.  Eugene  Hamer  and  Mile. 
Sarton,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
I. 'Alliance  Beige  des  Femmes  pour  la 
Paix  par  I'Educatton,  decided  that  no 
peace  congress  attended  by  German  and 
Austrian  delegates  should  pass  resolu- 
tions without  a  hearing  before  Belgian 
women.  -They  determined  not  to  vote 
Inn  to  protest  against  any  measure,  such 
as  the  calling  of  an  armistice,  which 
they  deemed  unjust  to  their  country. 

With  three  companions  they  obtained 
permission  from  the  German  authori- 
lies  to  go.  They  went  by  automobile  to 
Fs.=ch«n,  where  they  were  searched  to 
the  skin;  thence  they  walked  for  two 
hours  to  Rosehdahl  across  the  Dutch 
border,  and  from  there  they  traveled  to 
The  Hague  by  train.  Then,  when  Mile. 
Hanur  andher  friends  at  last  reached 
the  congress,  it  was 'Dr.  Augspurg  of 
Munich  who  welcimed  theni  to  a  seat  on 
the  platform. 

So,  over  seas  and  mountains,  pushing 
aside  dangers  and  obstacles,  more  than 
three  hundred  women  "got  together" 
with  the   Dutch   delegates  and  visitors 


who  crowded  the  meetings  night  after 
night.  However  any  might  criticize  the 
proceedings  of  the  congress,  none  could 
fail  to  admire  the  magnificent  spirit  of 
these  women  who  dared  clasp  hands  with 
women  from  an  enemy  country.  Even 
if  this  international  congress  wields  lit- 
tle influence,  it  was,  as  Miss  Addams 
said,  a  lasting  achievement  in  thus  unit- 
ing from  every  corner  of  Europe  differ- 
ent sympathies  and  beliefs  in  one  great 
yearning  for  peace. 

But  as  I  talked  with  Miss  Addams, 
another  thought  came  into  my  mind. 
Was  it  not,  1  asked  her,  a  higher  test 
of  courage  than  "getting  together"  when 
the  trenches  were  bleeding  with  wound- 
ed comrades,  to  "stick  together"  until 
out  of  their  common  suffering  these 
women  evolved  a  charter  of  common 
aspiration?  Someone  in  the  cafe  had 
spoken  of  a  mutual  distrust  that  seemed 
to  constrain  the  delegates.  Now,  talk- 
ing with  Miss  Addams,  I  realized  how 
this  mistrust  had  gradually  melted.  Like 
my  Socialist  friend,  I  missed  the  Aire  of 
passion  which  kindles  a  meeting  held  to 
score  a  specific  wrong;  I  revolted  some- 
times at  dodging  realities  and  floating  in 
a  cloud  of  theories;  I,  too,  missed  the 
vigorous  robust  solidarity  of  a  congress 
bound  together  by  the  sense  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  labor.  But  more  and 
more  I  was  feeling  that  strong,  sober 
solidarity  based  on  universal  mourning. 

"Everybody  talks  about  victory,"  said 
Rosika  Schwimmer  in  one  of  her  stirring 
speeches,  "but  wc  women  know  that 
every  victory  means  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  sons  of  other  mothers." 

It  was  grief  and  sympathy  that  weld- 
ed us  together. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  congress, 
without  a  dissenting  voice  a  motion  was 
carried  making  the  basis  of  membership 
in  the  congress  the  acceptance  of  two 
resolutions — that  women  shall  be  grant- 
ed equal  political  rights  with  men  and 
that  future  international  disputes  shall 
be  subject  to  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion. 
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With  the  meeting-ground  of  the  con- 
gress thus  defined,  the  way  was  left  open 
for  debate  and  discussion  on  any  other ' 
resolution  to  be  considered.  But  so  I 
great  was  the  unity  of  feeling  that  day 
after  day  of  conferences  slid  by  with  no 
or  little  friction.  Indeed,  the  monotony 
of  perfect  accord  caused  us  at  the  press- 
table  to  snatch  and  overemphasize  the 
faintest  spark  of  sensationalism — the 
harangue,  for  instance,  of  the  miUtant 
suffragette  who  vowed  that  for  every 
woman  in  England  wishing  to  attend 
the  peace  congress  1,000  wished  to  fight: 
or  the  excitement  of  a  Belgian  lady  who 
thought  that  the  phrase  "backward  na- 
tions" referred  to  Belgium. 

Many  resolutions  were  passed  unani- 
mously such  as  those  protesting  against 
women's  sufferings  in  war,  demanding 
democratic  control  of  foreign  policy, 
urging  that  the  education  of  children  be 
directed  toward  peace  and  that  women 
be  represented  in  the  conference  of  pow- 
ers after  the  war.  Even  the  radical 
resolutions  introduced  by  the  American 
contingent  went  through  without  protest, 
.■\mong  these  were  resolutions  calling 
for  open  seas  and  free  trade  routes,  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  in- 
vestments in  a  foreign  country  be  made 
at  the  risk  of  the  investor,  for  mediation 
without  armistice  and  for  the  establish' 
nient  of  a  permanent  international  con- 
ference which  shall  deal  with  prac' 
tical  proposals  for  future  international 
co-operation  and  shall  appoint  a  per 
manent  council  of  conciliation  for  th< 
settlement  of  differences  arising  fron: 
social  and  economic  causes. 

From  the  German  delegates  came  a 
resolution  of  even  greater  import  whicl 
repudiates  the  right  of  conquest.  Thii 
resolution  affirms  that  there  shall  be  n< 
transference  of  territory  without  th< 
consent  of  the  residents  and  urges  thai 
autonomy  and  a  democratic  parliamen 
shall  not  be  refused  to  any  people. 

When  the  resolution  came  up  for  von 
advocating  universal  disarmament  ant 
urging  all  countries  to  take  over  thi 
manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions  o 
war  and  to  control  international  traffii 
in  the  same,  a  stir  was  created  by  i 
delegate  from  the  United  States  whi 
moved  an  amendment  that  "traffic  ii 
arms  frorii  neutral  countries  be  pro 
hibited."  Miss  Addams  ruled  the  amend 
menf  out  of  order  as  bearing  upon  pres 
enl  conditions,  but  added  that  she  her 
self  as  an  American  citizen  favored  il 

Aside  from  the  delay  and  slight  con 
fusion  caused  by  tedious  translatior 
there  was  but  one  hitch  in  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  congress.  It  came  afte 
Madame  Schwimmer's  appeal  for  wome 
to  "call  a  thunderous  halt  tomorrow 
that  shall  overthrow  the  thunder  of  ti 
trenches."  By  a  rising  vote  the  congre' 
had  voted  to  accept  without  debate  th 
resolution  urging  the  governments  of  tl 
world  to  put  an  end  to  bloodsh* 
[CoHlinued  on  pagt  RW.] 
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rHE  quotion  What  i*  War  >  wai  aiked  by  Daniel  Cheater  French  of  the 
Sroung  aculpton  of  New  York.     FoieiBn-hom  and  American  i 
a  brief  three  weeks  allowed.     The  grey  clay  with  w! 
:d  a  sympathetic  medium  for  the  ideas  of  tragedy,  de 
they  moulded  into  it  with  vigoioui  hands.     Of  the  I 
le  Reinkardt  Galleries,  but  one  glorified  batlle.    A  largi 
dieted  woman's  sufferins.     Five  of  the  most  striking 
if   these  are  shown  on  this  page  and  on  (he  cover, 
one  of  which  is  by  Gaston  V,  Nys,  whose  group 
□i    Belgian    refugees     was    reproduced   in 
The  Survey  for  April  24.       The  com- 
petition was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of   the    Friends    of 
Young    Artists      Society. 
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Many  repreiented  peace  •ocieliei.    One  wu  a  Friend.  .    —i        rn  ■  ■  f-i  ^ 
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JANE  ADDAMS  OF  HULL  HOUSE  CHICAGO 
Prendeni  of  the  Intenuttional  Congrcu  of  Women 
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ALL  London  is  placarded — the 
walls  of  buildings,  billboards, 
cvqn  the  base  of  Trafalgar 
monument.  The  wind- shield  of 
«very  'bus  and  taxi  cab  carries  its  com- 
plement— narrow  strips  with  endleSs 
lariations  of  appeals  to  the  "young  men 
ci  Britain"  to  enlist  for  "king  and 
country." 

For  the  British  War  Office  has  been 
•jarrying  on  a  campaign  of  recruiting  by 
a  series  of  posters.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bellows 
■  ■i  New  York,  who  recently  brought 
iiom-  London  sixty-three  of  these  pos- 
ters, part  of  this  collection  is  reproduced 
for  readers  of  The  Survey. 
The  collection  started  with  Mrs.  Bel- 
( lows'  attempt  to  get  a  copy  of  the  first 
poster  that  aroused  her  attention.  This 
»as  a  large  reproduction  of  the  one  ai 
the  bottom  of  page  225,  "Remember 
Belgiinn,"  hung  in  the  window  of  a  tailor 
shop  in  Paris.  Printed  in  the  open 
space  to  the  left  was  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  a  soldier  in  the  French  trenches. 
ttelling  of  his  horror  at  German  atrocities 
ta^nst  two  young  Belgian  girls,  shel- 
tered at  the  time  of  writing  under  some 
coats  at  his  side. 
^me  of  the  posters  are  especially  in- 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  dis- 

'from  London  to  the  effect  that 

MlA  Kitchener    has   been    criticised    in 
quarters     for     his     advertising 
Certainly  some  of  them  were 
meant  to  be  shown  in  pairs.    One 
igine  the  feelings  of  the  "women 
t  Britain"  urged  by  the  govern- 
to  send  their  "men  folks,"  as  they 
f^rom    reading,  the    "allowance    to 
and  dependents."  listed  on  one  ■ 
to  the  brutal  jocularity  of  the 
to   Sportsmen    (aged    19  to 
-with  its  offer  of  "good  hunting" 
~unition" 
i  not  one  of  the  ofScial 
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posters  put  out  by  the  Parliamentary 
Recruiting  Committee.  But  this  particu- 
lar copy  was  on  the  wall  of  a  recruiting 
office  in  Chester,  so  gaining  at  least  local 
official  sanction. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  diversity  of 
the  appeals.  We  turn  from  a  ponder- 
ous pronouncement  of  King  George 
that  Britons  "are  fighting  for  a  worthy 
purpose  and  will  not  Jay  down  their 
arms  until  that  purpose  is  accom- 
plished," .followed  by  the  invocation, 
"God  Save  the  King!"  to  one  flam- 
boyant yellow  «nd  black  jibe  at  re- 
luctant-ones: "You  are  proud  of  your 
|)als  in  ttie  ar^iy.  of  course!  But  what 
will  your  pals  think  of  you?     Think  it 


.^^'"i 
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Ranging  between  the  si  a  p -you -on-t  he- 
back  type  of  invitation  and  the  Ged-save- 
ihe-King  appeal,  are  various  attempts  to 
argue  the  case  out:  , 

"Germany's  battle  cry,"  declares  one 
poster,  "is  'Germany  over  all,';and  her 
navy  drinks  to  'the  day'  when  *e  hopes 
Co  smash  Britain's  fleet.  E^itain  is 
fighting,  not  only  for  the  fr^dom  of 
Kurope,  but  to  defend  your  mothers, 
wives  and  sisters  from  the  horrors  of 
war.  We  must  crush  this  idea  of  'Ger- 
many over  all !' " 

Another,  under  the  caption,  "Why 
more  men  are  needed,"  quotes  from  the 
prime  minister's  Speech  at  the  Guild 
Hall  last  November:  "We  shall  not 
sheathe    the    sword    until    Belgium    re- 


covers all  and  more  than  :ill  she  has 
sacrificed;  until  France  is  adequately  se- 
cured from  the  menace  of  aggression: 
until  the  rights  of  the  smaller  nations 
arc  placed  on  an  unassailable  foundation : 
until  the  military  domination  of  Prussia 
is  finally  destroyed." 

"Remember  Scarborough"  is  the  ex- 
hortation on  several  others  which  take 
for  their  central  theme  the  "murder  of 
defenseless  women  and  children"  which 
has  "strengthened  Britain's  resolve  to 
crush  the  German  barbarians." 

The  poster  campaign  is  supplemented 
by  various  appeals  to  the  popular  imag- 
ination,— brass  bands,  companies  of 
soldiers  on  parade,  street  corner  speech- 
es and  mass  meetings.  Hardest  of  all  is 
'the  personal  appeal  of  the  uniformed 
officer  who  stops  the  factory  hand  or 
the  clerk  on  the  street  and  questions — 
"Are  you  satisfied  with  your  work? 
Why  don't  you  go  to  the  recruiting  sta- 

"But  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Mr,  Bellows, 
"\i  these  posters  had  pictured  the  sights 
we  saw  in  hospitals  and  concentration 
camps  and  the  nasty  business  of  tho 
trenches,  it  would  have  been  a  devilish- 
long  lime  before  some  men  enlisted." 

And  all  this  mixing  of  the  fine  old 
phrases  of  patriotism  with  raw  appeals 
to  the  sporting  Instinct,  to  bullying 
shames  and  prides,  to  the  age-old  habii 
of  conjuring  bombs  on  the  heads  of 
your  enemy,  is  but  one  of  the  subtler 
losses  and  degeneracies  of  war  which 
must  be  weighed  [n  the  balance  against 
its  idealisms.  And  colored  inks  and 
billboards  are  after  all  but  the  weak 
reeds  which  a  modern  democracy  like 
England  turns  into  whips  to  hurry  up 
volunteers  and  array  them  against  bat- 
tle-lines of  very  similar  men,  who  are 
there  under  the  iron  rods  of  a  militar- 
ism which  does  not  have  to  argue,  or 
wheedle,  or  misrepresent  war.  Tt  just 
compels.    . 
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TATHER.-WHAT 
DID  YQV  DO 
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ENLIST  NOW 


THINK! 


ARE  YOU  CONTENT  FOR 
HIM  TO   FIGHT  FOR  YOU? 

WONT  YOU  DO  YOUR   BIT? 

WE   SH!uX  WIN 

BUT   YOU   MUST  HEU> 


JOIN  TO-DAY 


SONS  OF  BRITAIN! 

MISniDBEH-TOARMS! 


"TMTE   are   ruhtlng   for   a 

yy    wortby  purpose,  and 

we  sbaD  not  lay  down 

our  arms  untfl  ttiat  purpose 

has  been  ttiBy  adriered." 

THE  KING 

MEN  OF  THE 
EMPIRE 

To  AMIS! 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING! 
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y  HE  old  style  broad- 
sheet shown  in  the 
lower  left  corner  con- 
trasts with  the  mod- 
em posters;  type  of 
what  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  put  up 
on  dead  walls  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 
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THE  great  International  Congress 
of  Women  was  over.  In  three 
languages  but  in  one  triumphant 
spirit,  it  had  shown  the  solidar- 
ity, ihe  organized  mind,  the  sympathetic 
heart  of  women.  Three  days  later,  in 
response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
American  Colony  in  Berlin,  a  small 
group  of  us  boarded  the  train  for  Ger- 
many. 

From  the  moment  we  crossed  the 
frontier,  we  felt  an  atmosphere  of  cour- 
age and  military  precision.  Everywhere 
we  saw  women  and  children  working, 
cultivating  what  the  Germans  say  will 
be  the  largest  crop  ever  raised  in  the 
Fatherland.  This  work  of  the  fields 
was  a  symbol  of  what  we  were  to  find 
going  forward  everywhere;  of  the 
temper  in  which,  under  cover  of  the 
war,  all  the  community  activities  of  the 
cities — sanitation  and  health  and  music 
and  schooling — are  being  kept  up;  of 
the  new  forms  of  social  activity  which 
I  he  imperial  government  is  carrying  out 
with  characteristic  thoroughness;  of  the 
hundred  forms  of  volunteer  work 
through  which  the  women  of  the  father 
land  have  put  themselves  at  its  service. 

Moreover,  we  learned  that  this  system 
of  fostering  care  is  also  being  extended 
to  devastated  territory.  Every  city  is 
assigned  a  certain  devastated  village  or 
community  center,  whose  people  must 
be  relieved  and  aided,  whose  lands  must 
be  replanted  and  houses  rebuilt  by  more 
fortunate  communities. 

As  we  advanced  toward  Berlin,  now 
and  then  groups  of  soldier  prisoners — 
French,  English  or-  Russians — could  be 
seen  working  in  some  field ;  at  rare  inter- 
vals, a  German  man.  But  for  the  most 
part,  women,  young,  middle-aged  and  old. 
were  laboring  in  grim  and  painful  earn- 
est on  all  the  land  we  passed :  the  men 
whose  places  they  were  taking,  men 
young  and  middle-aged,  in  shining  hel- 
mets and  trim,  military  suits,  were  stand- 
ing in  every  station,  crowding  every 
passing  train,  marching  along  every 
highway,  their  swords  and  spur-heeled 
f)oots  clinking  with  a  martial  ring  that 
stirred  the  blood  even  of  peace  delegates. 

As  we  neared  the  city,  we  saw  the 
many  tiny  houses  with  gardens  attach- 
ed where  the  poor  may  come  and  live 
throughout  the  summer,  for  a  nominal 
rent  paid  to  the  government.  Already 
the  houses  were  occupied  and  the  gar- 
dens growing  vigorously.  At  the  station 
in  Berlin,  friends  were  waiting  to  greet 
us.  Several  of  us  were  taken  to  the 
Deutsche r  Lyceum  Club. 

On  our  way  along  the  Kanal  and 
ilown  the  famous  Unter  den  Linden. 
green  in  iis  young  foliage,  we  saw 
flags  floating  out  from  every  house, 
store  and  public  building.  The  club  itself 
is  the  work  of  women.  It  was  built  by  a 
woman  architect,  furnished  by  women 
interior  decorators  and  artists,  and  is 
filled  by  the  work  of  women  members. 
Seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties  of 
war  time  in  obtaining  materials  for 
building  and  furnishing,  had  been  sur- 
mounted by  these  intrepid  ones,  in  spite 
of  their  general  preoccupation  and  di- 
vision of  energies  between  war  relief 
and  constructive  social  work. 

For  the  work  of  the  German  women 
<luring  this  war  time  is  amazing.    The 
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School  are  entirely  directed  and  run  by 
women.  From  the  nurseries,  where 
babies  of  working  mothers  are  cared 
for;  from  the  kindergarten  where  tiny 
children  were  marching  and  singing  lus- 
tily "Deutschland,  Deutschland,  uber 
Alles,"  to  the  young  women  in  the  teach- 
ers' training  department,  there  was  per- 
fect disciphne  and  organization.  The 
classes  in  preparing  and  cooking  food 
and  in  general  domestic  science,  showed 
why  German  women  are  famous  for 
their  economy  in  housekeeping. 

Apart  from  their'  ordinary  household. 
professional  or  business  work  which 
must  go  on  as  usual,  every  woman  in 
Berlin  seemed  to  have  a  special  task  al- 
lotted her  and  to  be  doing  it  gladly. 
The  government  gives  certain  executive 
groups  of  women  money  to  distribute 
and  use  among  the  suffering.  Strict  ac- 
count of  all  that  is  spent  is  returned  to 
Ihe  government  offices.  A  member  of 
one  of  these  executive  groups  told  me 
proudly  that  the  mayor  of  Berlin  had 
acknowledged  their  aid. 

I  NDEED,  the  women  arc  doing  work 
ordinarily  done  by  men.  Women 
conductors  on  street  cars,  I  was  told, 
had  taken  the  places  of  their  hus- 
bands who  were  at  the  front.  Busi- 
ness offices  are  now  filled  by  women ; 
and,  of  course,  the  immense,  exacting 
and  nerve-racking  work  of  running  the 
many  hospitals,  preparing  all  Red  Cross 
supplies,  and  nursing  the  thousands  of 
wounded  soldiers  that  daily  come  from 
the  front,  is  almost  entirely  given  over 
to  women. 

Yet  no  woman  that  I  met  seemed 
weary  or  depressed.  Each  was  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  devotion  for  her  country 
that  transcended  all  personal  anxiety  for 
loved  ones  at  the  front,  all  personal 
sorrow  for  son  or  husband  already  lost 
ill  the  war.  We  may  get  some  idea  of 
how  far  the  communal  spirit  takes  pos- 
session of  3  people  under  the  pressure 
of  such  a  war,  when  we  see  it  thus  over- 
mastering individual  tragedies.  Each 
woman  deemed  i^  a  duty  and  a^  glory  to 


work  and  strive  for  the  good  of  the 
whole, — meaning  to  her,  of  course,  iht 
victory  of  Germany.' 

At  every  luncheon  or  reception  "we  ai 
tended,  we  met  this  spirit  among  thi 
women.  "Love  our  sons  and  husbands 
Yes!  But  there  is  something  highei 
than  that  love.  Germany  did  not  wan 
this  war.  The  Kaiser  was  forced  inn 
it — but  they  cannot  conquer  us." 

Everywhere  I  was  asked,  "Do  yoi 
think  we  are  starving?  How  do  yoi 
like  our  war  bread?" 

The  afternoon  we  were  entertained  a 
the  American  Club  by  the  Americai 
Colony  and  their  German  friends,  con 
tinually  the  questions  rang  out,  "Wha 
is  Mr.  Wilson  doing  about  the  sendini 
of  munitions  to  England?  Why  don' 
you  women  stop  it  ?"  More  than  on 
German  woman,  in  heavy  mourning,  ask 
ed  me  on  that  occasion,  "Do  you  knov 
that  it  is  American  ammunition  that  i 
killing  our  sons  and  husbands.'  Doe 
your  goverrmient  call  that  neutral?" 

However,  the  Americans  who  hav 
lived  long  in  Berlin  feel  more  strong! 
even  than  the  Germans  about  the  mal 
tcr.  Several  of  the  colony  declared  tha 
America  would  be  forced  to  pay  blooc 
money  in  the  future,  for  thus  selling  he 
soul  and  national  honor.  All  in  vain  t 
protest  that  individual  manufactnrei 
are  making  and  selling  the  munition 
that  President  Wilson  could  be  accuse 
of  being  pro-German  by  the  Allies,  if  a 
embargo  were  put  on  arms ! 

In  fact,  the  feeling  has  become  9 
strained  that  American  speech — tl 
word  English  is  never  used — often  « 
cites  hostile  demonstration.  One  mon 
ing  on  the  'bus,  an  American  woma 
who  had  lived  in  Berlin  a  number  ( 
years  and  should  have  known  better,  t> 
gan  talking  to  us  in  our  own  tongu 
On  the  back  seat  were  two  Germa 
women,  both  in  heavy  mourning.  Oi 
of  them — half-crazed  by  grief  she  lool 
ed — broke  out  in  an  agitated  protes 
"No  one  has  the  right  to  insult  the  Ge 
mans  by  compelling  them  to  hear  th; 
tongue.  If  one  cannot  speak  Gcrma 
then  one  should  stay  out  of  Germany 

That  same  day,  in  a  hospital,  I  heai 
a  wounded  officer  say  to  a  nurse,  as  v 
passed  by,  "Americans  are  they?  T< 
them  they'd  better  visit  their  own  shra 
nel  factories." 

As  I  looked  out  on  the  streets  ai 
watched  the  passers-by,  I  could  rv 
blame  these  Germans  for  their  bitte 
ness.  Everywhere  were  dark-robi 
figures;  everywhere  stern,  silent  fac 
on  which  were  written  determinatio 
strength  for  endurance  of  sorrow.  > 
light  laughter,  no  friendly  gossip,  i 
smiles  as  friends  passed  friends.     But 

'News  of  the  wreck  of  the  Lusitania  cai 
after  I  had  left  Berlin,  and  not  till  getti 
to  New  York  did  I  learn  of  the  issuance 
the  Bryce  Report  on  the  German  occupaii 
in  Belgium.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  t 
German  women  firmly  believed  that  Belgii 
had  had  a  secret  pact  with  England,  a 
that  the  stories  of  outrages  were  no  mc 
than  desultory  excesses  of  individual  m 
Uuv  of  all  wars,  and  fanned  by  the  Engl 
press  to  discredit  Germany.  My  impretsi 
was  that  little  of  what  the  world  is  bdievi 
or  saying  of  the  military  and  naval  ca 
pnigns  has  reached  the  general  public 
Germany. 
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inity  of  thought  and  purpose,  a  high 
csolve  and  renunciation  shone  on  every 
ace,  man's  and  woman's  alike.  Only  in 
he  children's  playground  did  I  hear 
Qerry  voices.  Only  on  the  children  did 
be  people  smile. 

We  were  told  that  all  work  in  the 
ity  is  beine  carried  on  with  just  half 
he  force  of  employes.  Yet  the  streets 
wked  immaculate,  parks  and  gardens 
rere  gay  with  flowers,  and  official  busi- 
less  ran  smoothly. 

One  day  while  out  walking,  we  met  a 
Ittle  girl  of  not  over  four,  picking  up 
its  of  paper  from  the  grass  and  care- 
aUy  putting  them  into  the  park  waste- 
asket.  My  German  companion  stopped 
3  praise  her  saying  to  me,  "She  knows 
iat  these  papers  would  never  be  here, 
fere  our  ordinary  force  of  cleaners  at 
rork.  She  is  doing  her  best  to  help  the 
atherland." 

r*HE  tremendous,  organized  power  of 
the  government  has  been  turned  to 
itemal  housekeeping.  The  war  bread 
1  deservedly  far-famed,  I  think,  nourish- 
ig  and  satisfying.  I  cannot  recall  hav- 
ig  seen  white  bread  at  any  time  during 
ar  three  days'  stay ;  but  I  cannot  recall 
ver  wanting  it.  The  potato-flour  buns 
nd  toasted  brown-bread  are  especially 
elicious.  All  bread  is  obtained  by  bread 
irds.  One  bread  card  only  may  be 
)ld  to  each  citizen  by  the  government, 
ich  week,  and  all  that  is  left  of  every 
ird  must  be  returned  to  the  government 
fices  at  the  end  of  each  week.  If  any 
ic  fail  to  do  so,  he  is  fined  for  his 
!glect.  Certain  government  bakers 
ivc  the  cards  for  distribution,  selling 
em  to  individually  named  applicants. 
We  went  to  "war  kitchens,"  as  they 
c  called.  One  was  for  the  wives  and 
lildren  of  the  soldiers  and  for  the  very 
lor.  Here  were  served  nourishing 
up,  good  stew  and  vegetables  in  plenty, 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  cents  a 
eal.  The  place  was  crowded  with 
)men  and  children;  here  and  there  ap- 
ared  a  soldier  husband  or  father. 
Next,  was  the  soup  kitchen  for  all 
tists,  a  class  who  in  every  country 
ve  suflFered  from  the  effects  of  this 
ir.  Here  for  eight  cents  a  nourishing 
d  appetizing  meal  could  be  bought. 
I  types  were  to  be  seen  eating  round 
i  many  tables.  The  head  of  this 
then,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  invited  us 
:o  the  serving-room,  where  I  tasted 
Bic  of  the  best  Irish  stew  I  ever  ate. 
lowever,  no  one  would  have  dared  call 
by  that  offensive  name). 
In  is  titled  woman  told  me  of  how  or- 
nizations  of  women  had  banded  to- 
ther  to  engage  various  artists  for  af- 
moon  and  evening  entertainments  at 
uch  the  guests  sewed  on  garments  for 
Idiers  and  their  families.  More  than 
t  hundred  men  and  women  had  thus 
ccived  engagements  during  the  past 
c  weeks. 

It  is  significant  that  under  the  pres- 
t  economic  stress,  Germany  should 
tve  forethought  for  these  people  who 
ft  so  precious  to  the  Fatherland."  As 
ir  German  friend  expressed  it,  "the 
^c  of  art,  drama  and  music  must  be 
J>t  up  to  refresh  the  spirit  in  these 
Tible  times." 
i\nd  as  material  wants  are  supplied,  so 


is  the  art  life  fostered.  Though  many 
guards  are  at  the  war,  most  of  the 
rooms  of  the  royal  art  galleries  are  open 
to  the  public  daily.  The  morning  we 
visited  them,  large  groups  of  people, — 
many,  school  children  directed  by  teach- 
ers— ^were  studying  the  great  Dutch, 
Flemish  and  Italian  masters.  In  an 
ante-room  stood  a  Spanish  work,  the 
sculptured  head  of  a  woman.  It  was 
called  "The  Weeping  Madonna,"  and  the 
sensitive,  beautiful  face  seemed  alive 
with  passionate  sorrow.  Several  women 
in  heavy  mourning  were  looking  at  it. 
The  government  permits  such  mourning 
only  to  bereaved  wives  and  mothers.  As 
I  watched  these  women,  I  felt  that  their 
hearts  were  bearing  grief  as  deep  and 
passionate  but  far  more  controlled,  than 
that  depicted  on  the  sculptured  face  they 
seemed  to  love. 

We  went  one  night  to  hear  "Tristan 
and  Isolde."  It  began  at  seven  o'clock. 
At  five  minutes  to  the  hour,  the  doors 
were  closed  by  order  of  the  manage- 
ment ;  yet  before  that  time  the  house  was 
packed.  All  that  Wagner  ever  put  into 
that  opera  was  loyally  portrayed.  There 
was  no  elaborate  dressing  on  the  part  of 
the  audience.  I  saw  many  of  the  plain- 
est laboring  people  and  many  common 
soldiers  with  their  families. 

The  next  morning  was  spent  in  the 
hospital  at  Potsdam.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Germany  and  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  titled  woman  who  person- 
ally conducted  us  through  the  different 
wards  and  officers*  rooms.  In  this  hos- 
pital were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
wounded, — such  mangled  and  battered 
bodies  seemingly  would  drive  the  horror 
of  war  into  the  minds  of  the  most  bel- 
ligerent human  beings. 

One  man  whose  arms  and  legs  had 
been  blown  off  by  shrapnel  lay  in  this 
place.  We  were  told  that  the  Kaiser 
had  visited  him  personally  and  asked  if 
there  were  any  wish  of  his  that  could 
be  fulfilled.  The  man's  reply  was :  "Yes, 
Your  Majesty.  I  wish  to  be  shot."  .  The 
Kaiser  fairly  wept  in  answering:  "That 
is  the  one  thing  we  cannot  do  for  you, 
my  man." 

Over  by  the  window,  in  the  next 
room,  lay  a  handsome  young  man  not 
more  than  twenty-two.  The  right  sleeve 
of  his  shirt  was  empty.  On  his  breast 
was  the  iron  cross,  and  on  his  face  a 
look  of  burnt-out  suffering  such  as 
Dante  might  have  worn.  His  deep  gray 
eyes  had  a  far-off  gaze.  Though  he 
smiled  at  her  "Excellency,"  as  she  touch- 
ed his  only  hand,  he  was  removed  in 
spirit,  as  utterly  detached  as  though  he 
beheld  another  world,  unconceived  by 
us.  From  room  to  room  we  went,  seeing 
everywhere  poor  mangled  limbs  and 
emaciated  faces,  but  everywhere  clean- 
liness, order  and  work.  Each  man,  as 
soon  as  he  is  able,  is  taught  to  work  in 
.  some  way  for  self-support.  The  govern- 
ment is  already  considering  the  vast 
number  of  crippled  and  blind  men  this 
war  will  make,  and  is  planning  ways  of 
life  for  its  disabled  soldiers.  I  under- 
stand that  a  city  of  the  blind,  with  spe- 
cial equipment  for  the  work  and  enjoy- 
ment of  men  thus  mained  by  war,  is  be- 
ing thought  out. 

As  we  left  the  place,  strains  of  the 
now  familiar  air,  "Veutschland,  Deutsch- 
land,  Uber  Alles''  followed  us  from  the 


yard  where  a  convalescent  group,  many 
with  empty  trouser-legs  or  shirt-sleeves 
betraying  their  losses,  were  singing 
solemnly  and  powerfully  their  national 
anthem. 

tiARDLY  had  the  voices  from  the 
hospital  died  away,  when  a  line  of 
soldiers  passed,  returning  to  the  front, 
marching  to  the  same  air,  singing  the 
words  sternly.  Some  looked  scarcely 
able  to  walk,  save  by  grim  resolve,  and 
all  wore  the  same  look  we  had  noted  in 
the  hospital.  Quiet,  controlled,  cheer- 
ful at  times,  that  look  might  be;  but  al- 
ways it  proved  the  man  separate  from 
the  life  we  know.  Not  one  of  those  men 
could  ever  be  the  same  again.  Some- 
thing inexpressible  had  been  burnt  out 
of  them — something  inconceivable  save 
in  war  had  been  burnt  into  them.  Again 
and  again  we  passed  such  groups  on  our 
way  to  the  city.  Always  they  were 
marching  and  singing.  Always  their 
faces  thrilled  by  that  detached  unearth- 
ly look. 

iii  S  we  entered  our  station,  a  young 
peasant  woman  stood  near  the 
door,  weeping  bitterly.  Her  little  boy 
beside  her  looked  as  though  he  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it  all.  My  Ger- 
man friend  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Her  reply,  as  I  can  translate  it, 
was,  "O  mein  Gott,  my  man  is  goin^ 
back  to  the  war  for  the  second  time !" 

The  government  has  forbidden  wom- 
en to  cry  on  the  streets.  Nay,  it  is 
even  a  matter  of  pride  among  them,  that 
they  refrain  from  all  signs  of  emotion. 
But  this  young  soul  was  primitive  and 
passionate,  in  spite  of  her  German  con- 
trol. While  we  were  trying  to  comfort 
her,  her  husband  came  to  say  goodbye. 
He  kissed  her,  whispered  some  words 
that  we  knew  meant  "not  to  cry"  and 
led  her  to  the  gateway  where  the  other 
soldiers  were  gathered.  One  more  kiss, 
a  handshake,  a  goodbye  hug  to  his  little 
boy,  and  he  was  past  the  gate  march- 
ing to  the  air  of  "Deutschland,  Deutsche 
land,"  out  toward  the  train. 

The  woman  smiled  and  waved  her 
handkerchief,  till  the  line  was  out  of 
sight,  then  broke  down  again.  Our  last 
glimpse  of  her  showed  her  lifting  her 
boy  into  their  small  farm  wagon>  yet 
turning  even  in  the  act,  toward  the  gate 
that  had  closed  on  her  husband.  She 
was  composed,  however,  and  one  felt 
that  she  would  return  to  hard  uncom- 
plaining labor,  deeming  it  all  for  the 
Fatherland.  In  her  heart,  she  sang  with 
the  soldiers:  "Deutschland,  Deutsch- 
land,  uber  Alles." 

That  night,  as  the  train  sped  over 
the  border  away  from  the  city  of 
Berlin,  I  seemel  to  see  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  souls  all  united  and 
uplifted  by  this  same  mighty  magic  air — 
men  in  their  fighting,  women  in  their 
suffering  and  work,  even  the  children  in 
their  play.  I  recalled  the  parting  words 
of  my  hostess:  "Tell  them  in  America 
that  we  want  Peace.  Right  peace  can- 
not come  too  soon.  But  tell  them  Ger- 
many can  never  be  starved,  never  beaten, 
never  conquered." 

And  with  the  wonder  of  this  nation's 
unconquerable  spirit  upon  me,  my  own 
baffled  soul  could  only  cry:  "Give 
peace,  give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lo'-rj  !'* 
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THE  Peiiusylvauia  legislature  just  adjourned 
was  confronted  with  an  accumulation  of 
social  issues.  During  the  session  six  of  these  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  articles  in  The 
Stirvey  by  Florence  L.  Sanville,  formerly  secre- 
tary of  the  state  Consumers'  League — articles 
the  collation  of  which  was  made  possible  by  finati- 
cial  contributions  and  evidence  from  a  group  of 
forward-looking  organizations  and  individuals 
who  have  licen  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  state  cam- 
paigns. 

They  were  large-scale  issues — three  having  to 
do  with  industrial  requirements  to  be  met  by  child 
labor  regulation,  workmen's  compensation  and  a 
scheme  of  state  labor  exchanges;  three,  with  tiie 
institutional  needs  of  the  state's  insane,  feeble- 
minded and  delinquents. 

THE  industrial  program,  even  as  it  called 
forth  the  more  concentrated  opposition,  so 
it  scored  the  more, complete  victory.  Workmen's 
■compensation  has  been  written  into  law  practical- 
ly in  the  form  in  which  it  was  outlined  in  The 
SuBvEY  for  April  10.  The  contest  over  this  legis- 
lation was  not  vigorous  or  bitter.  The  brake-set- 
ting element  in  the  legislature  and  employers' 
lobby  apparently  realized  that  in  the  framing  of 
the  bill  the  brakes  had  already  been  set  to  the 
limit  in  holding  back  the  scales  of  awards  and 
benefits.  The  effort  to  press  Uiese  back  still  fur- 
ther was  negligible  in  effect,  and  Pennsylvania 
has  an  act — weak,  indeed,  in  these  important 
features,  and  weak  as  are  all  transition  elective 
measures,  but  strong  in  administrative  provisions 
and  clear-cut  in  meaning  and  in  policy. 

The  establishment  of  state  labor  exchanges  was 
accomplished  practically  without  opposition. 

Doggedly  halted  at  each  step,  and  bitterly  op- 
posed even  to  the  extent  of  a  sensational  whole- 
sale dismissal  of  children  by  an  influential,  textile 
company  when  the  end  was  almost  in  sight,  child 
labor  reform  has  nevertheless  been  written  large 
in  the  legislative  history  of  1915.  But  it  was  writ- 
ten there  by  the  good  right  hand  of  the  governor- 
educator,  who  felt  the  need  for  a  program  of  con- 
tinuation education,  as  well  as  for  safeguards 
against  overwork.  The  new  act,  which  limits  the 
weekly  hours  of  work  to  fifty-one,  is  designed  to 
meet  this  double  need  by  subtracting  eight  of  these 
hours  for  compulsory  schooling.  The  one  cause 
for  regret  is  that  a  legal  nine-hour  day  stands  in 
place  of  the  recommended  eight-honr  day;  but  as 

*e  can  be  but  three  of  these  full  days  in  the 


child's  working  week,  the  loss  is  not  so  great  ai 
appears. 

The  mentally  sick  and  the  delinquent  fared  lesi 
well  at  the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislatun 
than  did  her  industrial  workers.  Provision  fo; 
the  feebleminded,  as  urged  in  The  Subvey  o\ 
March  20,  is  represented  by  a  blank  page  in  legis 
lative  history.  Not  even  a  dollar  of  appropriatioi 
was  granted  to  continue  or  develop  the  Villag 
for  Feebleminded  Women  established  in  1913. 

A  more  hopeful — if  only  less  distant — outlool 
for  the  insane  appears  in  the  resolution  requirini 
the  state  Board  of  Public  Charities  to  submit  t' 
the  legislature  at  its  next  session  a  plan  for  com 
plete  state  care  of  the  indigent  insane.  Howevei 
any  immediate  material  improvements  in  preseu 
facilities  are  rendered  impossible  by  the  failur 
to  appropriate  any  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  central  thought  of  the  Penal  Commission' 
report — summarized  in  The  Survey  of  April  2 
— was  enacted  into  law  by  the  adoption  of  th 
principle  of  state  use  of  the  product  of  priso 
labor,  and  a  limited  provision  was  made  for  it. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  program  of  social  legisls 
tion  interpreted  by  Miss  Sanville  in  this  series  i 
about  two-thirds  realized.  In  view  of  the  socis 
frailties  of  a  machine-controlled  legislature,  th 
incessant  opposition  of  powerful  interests  and  th 
fierce  interplay  of  political  forces,  this  is  not  ; 
fatally  discouraging  result.  For  such  encourage 
ment  as  exists,  the  reform  movements  of  the  Key 
stone  State  have  to  thank — not  the  boss-drive: 
members  of  the  legislature,  but  the  persisten 
governor  who  manfully  held  his  difficolt  course 


FOR  presenting  to  readers  of  The  Subvey  ; 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  theatei 
a  number  of  reasons  may  be  given,  interesting  ii 
themselves  and  pointing  to  the  timeliness  of  suel 
a  discussion  of  dramatic  problems. 

The  most  pointed  of  these  reasons  is  simply  th 
dominating  fact  of  the  present  year — the  grea 
war.  No  event  for  a  hundred  years  has  so  brongh 
out  the  power  of  dramatic  illusion  over  masses  o 
men.  This  is  true  without  prejudice  to  the  sut 
stantial  causes,  economic  or  racial,  lying  back  o 
the  war.  The  instant  flame  which  swept  Belgiun 
raising  a  whole  nation  to  the  heroic  intensity  of  th 
defenders  of  Thermopylae,  blazed  through  th 
mental  channels  of  dramatic  psychology.  Tber 
is  no  warring  group  in  Europe  which  is  not  eon 
sciously  the  protagonist  of  national  illusion,  d 
some  conception  of  national  existence  or  nations 
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ksire;  and  these  conceptions  are  essentially 
iramatic  conceptions. 

Some  day  there  will  be  peace.  Moral  equiv- 
ilents  of  war  will  be  sought.  A  placid  industrial 
civilization,  if  ever  such  there  be,  will  find  that 
Uusions  are  ^till  needed  as  the  breath  of  life  of 
he  people.  Ways  to  dramatize  the  worth-while 
ollective  illusions  will  be  found. 

After  the  war,  there  will  begin  a  reconstruction 
lot  merely  of  the  physical  arrangments  but,  more 
)rofoundly,  of  the  moral  arrangments  of  Europe 
ind  of  the  whole  world.  These  articles  will  point 
lut  the  functions  of  drama  in  reconstruction  and 
egeneration  of  moral  ideals.  Drama  is  a  device 
f  social  pedagogy,  primal,  versatile,  widely  used 
Q  history,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  be  employed  in 
he  reconstructions  which  lie  ahead. 

A  WHOLLY  unrelated  circumstance,  making  a 
LjL  fundamental  discussion  of  drama  timely, 
5  the  decision  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  ren- 
ered  two  months  ago,  sustaining  the  constitution- 
lity  of  the  official  censorship  of  motion-pictures, 
idicating  a  similar  attitude  with  reference  to  the 
leater  at  large  and  implicitly  suggesting  the  legal- 
ly of  extensions  of  censorship  to  fields  broader 
ven  than  the  theater.  Not  merely  will  this  deci- 
ion  give  an  impulse  to  the  movement  for  legal 
snsorship,  but  the  court  in  its  argument  makes 
lain  the  state  of  mind,  the  conception  or  lack  of 
mception  of  the  meaning  of  the  theater,  which 
revails  in  the  minds  of  lesrislators  and  reformers 
ho  are  striving  to  enact  legal  censorship. 

rHE  newer  playhouses  of  the  people  present 
other  aspects  of  social  concern  and  prao- 
2al  policy.  While  the  commercial  monopoliza- 
>n  of  the  drama  is  not  new,  it  is  an  enduring  con- 
tion,  a  still-growing  evil,  a  problem  whose  study 
always  timely.  For  example,  the  demand  of 
hools  and  churches  for  educational  motion-pio- 
res,  a  demand  practically  refused  by  the  in- 
rests  in  control  of  the  film  art,  constitutes  noth- 
?  less  than  an  issue  and  crisis.  The  welfare  of 
e  social  center  movement,  of  the  civic  forum 
Jvement  and  of  many  important  enterprises  of 
der  education,  depends  in  some  measure  on  the 
ieing  of  motion-pictures  from  the  domination  of 
udeville  interests.    And  the  means  are  at  hand. 

Again,  that  new  attitude  in  pedagogy  which  is 
pressed  in  Professor  Dewey  ^s  phrase,  '*  interest 
related  to  the  training  of  the  will,^^  the  search 
r  new  methods  of  arousing  motor  impulses  and 
iding  them,  makes  timely  a  re-examination  of 
^  essential  nature  of  drama  and  a  statement  of 
s  present  resources  of  the  theater  which  have 
en  or  may  be  used  in  public  education.  Allied 
this  last  question  is  the  fascinating  development 
the  new-old  art  of  pageantry,  which  might  be 
berwise  called  community  drama. 
Mr.  Collier's  articles,  which  begin  in  this  num- 
r,  will  deal  with  all  these  questions  of  the 
eater.  They  offer  the  experience  and  state  the 
lilosophic  positions  of  a  writer  who  is  at  once 
student  of  the  drama,  a  practical  censor  and  a 
Pr  of  visions. 


Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


WILLIAM  BARNES  OF  ALBANY 


Albany,  May  26. — William  Barnes,  ex-chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee,  today  introduced  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  a  proposed  amendment 
intended,  he  said,  to  be  "a  complete  definition  by  the 
constitution  concerning  the  powers  of  the  legnslature 
in  matters  that  are  socialistic."  The  proposal  amends 
Article  111  of  the  constitution  by  adding  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"The  legislature  shall  not  pass  any  bill 

"Granting  to  any  person  or  persons  any  privilege  or 
immunity  not  accorded  to  every  other  person  or  persons ; 

"Providing  for  or  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  any 
public  money  to  be  paid  to  any  person  or  persons  with- 
out the  rendering  of  a  specific  public  service  therefor. 

''Establishing  a  minimum  wage  for  service  to  be  paid 
to  any  employe  or  employes  by  an  emplyer ; 

"Appropriating  any  public  money,  except  in  ratifica- 
tion of  the  budget  approved  and  submitted  to  it  by  the 
state  Board  of  Finance,  and  amendments  thereof  sim- 
ilarly approved  and  submitted ; 

"Amending  the  charter  of  any  city  of  the  state,  ex- 
cept upon  the  written  petition  of  the  mayor  and  the 
Common  Council,  or  similar  authorities  thereof,  and  up- 
on the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  each  house  of  the  legislature  representing  said  cit>' 
in  whole  or  in  part ; 

"Amending  the  charter  of  any  village  of  the  state,  ex- 
cept upon  the  written  petition  of  the  president  and  trus- 
tees thereof  and  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  member  or 
members  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  representing 
said  village; 

"Conferring  upon  political  parties  any  advantage  or 
preferment  over  other  groups  of  voters  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  nominations  for  public  office  made  by  them ; 

"Regulating  the  rule  of  procedure,  the  election  of 
party  committeemen,  and  the  making  of  nominations 
for  public  office  by  political  parties  or  other  groups  of 
voters,  except  to  provide  for  publicity  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  and  for  penalties  against  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption within  such  parties  or  groups." 


THE  able,  courageous,  and  belligerent  state 
leader  of  the  party  in  power  in  New  York 
may  be  no  match  in  a  libel  suit  for  the  ex-presi- 
dent ;  but,  with  an  alacrity  worthy  of  his  late  foe, 
he  has  signalized  his  release  from  the  exactions 
of  his  ill-starred  suit  for  damages,  by  promptly 
raising  in  the  constitutional  convention  the  most 
important  issue  which  will  come  before  that  body. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  whether  the  legislature 
shall  or  shall  not  have  power  to  enact  social  legis- 
lation at  all.  Workmen's  compensation,  factory 
laws,  social  insurance,  widows^  pensions  and  any 
other  public  relief  involving  the  payment  of 
money  to  individuals,  minimum  wage,  and  laws 
regulating  the  conduct  of  nominations,  would  all 
be  forbidden  by  the  eight  paragraphs  which  Mr. 
Barnes  proposes  to  add  to  the  constitution. 

The  social  worker  may  gasp  with  astonish- 
ment and  those  judges  whose  reactionary  de- 
cisions have  so  often  been  over-ruled  of  late  may 
rub  their  eyes;  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  is 
what  Mr.  Barnes  proposes;  and  the  other  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Barnes  in  this  matter  represents  a  con- 
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siderable  body  of  present  public  opinion.  He  is 
not  merely  a  local  politician  dickering  with 
others  for  state  contracts  and  senatorship^.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  state  Bepublican  committee  and 
he  is  the  member  of  the  state  Constitutional  Con- 
vention who  was  chosen  by  Senator  Boot  and  the 
convention  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Legislative  Powers. 

His  proposals  thus  deal  with  the  very  subject 
over  which  his  own  committee  has  special  juris- 
diction. As  chairman  of  that  committee,  he  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  press  his  views,  and 
there  are  many  to  whom  his  solution  of  the  whole 
complex  business  of  state  interference  in  what 
they  consider  private  affairs,  will  be  welcome. 

There  is  a  refreshing  simplicity  about  the 
idea  that  the  state  shall  once  for  all  give  up  the  at- 
tempt to  promote  the  common  welfare,  that  every- 
one shall  be  left  to  look  out  for  himself,  that  social 
justice  shall  be  replaced  by  justice ;  the  police  pow- 
er as  developed  in  modem  states  by  the  more  lim- 
ited police  power  of  the  policeman;  social  insur- 
ance by  commercial  insurance;  the  ** privileges 
and  immunities**  which  the  law  now  expressly 
confers  on  children  under  working  age,  on  work- 
ing women,  on  factory  operatives  or  others,  by 
such  privileges  and  inmiunities  as  crooked  poli- 
tics and  business  may  secure  for  themselves  with- 
out sanction  of  law  or  by  a  perversion  of  constitu- 
tional provisions. 

The  issue  which  Mr.  Barnes  has  so  clearly 
raised  is  fundamental  and  all-embracing.  It  is 
whether  the  state  is  or  is  not  an  instrument  to  be 
used  for  establishing  and  maintaining  pro- 
gressively sound  and  wholesome  conditions  of  life 
and  industry.  Those  who  instinctively  distrust 
the  state  and  prefer  to  rely  entirely  upon  their 
own  efforts  or  the  joint  efforts  of  their  particu- 
lar class  may  be  expected  to  look  with  sympathy 
on  these  proposals.  Those  who  are  enamored  of 
the  idea  that  the  state  represents  all  social  poten- 
tialities, may  be  expected  to  recoil  from  them  in- 
stinctively. 

What  will  be  the  view  of  those  whose  attitude 


towards  the  state  is  not  one  of  instinct  at  all  but 
of  sober  reason,  who  neither  distrust  the  state 
nor  are  obsessed  by  its  attraction,  but  who  look 
upon  it  with  open-minded  and  clear  judgment  a> 
a  useful  means  to  desirable  social  ends,  as  one 
means  among  many — ^not  always  the  bes^  bat  br 
no  means  always  the  worst — of  accomplishing  a 
purpose  on  which  public  opinion  from  time  to 
time  has  clearly  crystallized! 

Such  moderate  and  conservative  progressives,, 
if  the  issue  is  clearly  understood,  will  hardly  be 
ready  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  legislature  in  the 
drastic  manner  which  Mr.  Barnes  proposes.  TLe 
legislature  should  not  do  everything  and  will  not 
do  everything  which  it  has  the  constitutional  pow 
er  to  do.  It  should  have  the  power  to  do  whatever 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  state  deman«lv 
Workmen 's  compensation  and  social  insur 
ance,  whether  desirable  or  not,  are  at  least  fair 
subjects  for  legislative  deliberation  and  action. 
To  confer  upon  the  courts,  as  these  proposal 
would,  the  power  to  decide  whether  such  legisla- 
tion is  giving  a  privilege  or  immunity  to  certain 
persons  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  given  u 
other  persons,  and  to  declare  them  void,  if  th»^ 
find  that  it  does,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
other  iniquitous  and  exasperating  privilege  sti(*i] 
as  the  ''due  process  of  law"  has  often  prove*!  iu 
practice  to  be. 

Seldom  has  an  issue  been  more  clearly  presait 
ed.  The  trade-unions,  as  represented  by  Mi 
Gompers,  have  been  ranged  on  the  side  of  llr 
Barnes  so  far  as  the  minimum  wage  is  oc/ttUn 
ed.  The  principle  which  he  champions,  reaelilir. 
ary  and  obnoxious  as  it  is,  will  attract  BMEl 
special  interests.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  » l 
specific  legislation  are  always  tempted  to  join  il 
any  scheme  which  makes  that  legislation  import 
sible.  But  progress  along  rationed  lines  does 
lie  that  way.  Whatever  else  the  Constituti 
Convention  does,  it  should  not  turn  the  des 
of  the  state  over  to  the  courts  by  adopting  an 
such  proposals  as  have  been  submitted  by  t 
chairman  of  its  committee  on  legislative  pow* 
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**Yes,  she  did,"  answered  the  chair- 


man. 

«< 


And  then  did  she  give  you  candy?" 
asked  the  witness. 

'*Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,"  snorted  Mr.  Bowers,  "that's 
the  way  we  did  it." 

"Oh,"  said  the  chairman,  **so  that  is 
your  method  of  dealing  with  public  offi- 
cials. First  you  whip  them  into  line  and 
then  you  give  them  taffy  ?" 

"Yes,  thafs  it,"  replied  Mr.  Bowers. 

In  the  newspaper  controversy  which 
raged  between  Chairman  Walsh  and 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  some  days  be- 
fore the  Washington  hearings  began, 
Mr.  Walsh  had  charged  that  Ivy  L.  Lee, 
as  publicity  man,  had  prepared  a  letter 


to  be  used  by  Governor  Ammons  of 
Colorado  as  a  statement  from  him  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  governors  of  the  other  states. 
Correspondence  between  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  Mr.  Lee  was  made  public  during 
the  Washington  hearings  in  which  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Lee  was  to  prepare  for  Governor 
Ammons. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  offered  a  formal 
statement  in  explanation  of  this  matter. 
He  said  that  Major  Boughton  of  the 
Colorado  militia,  who  was  sent  east  by 
Governor  Ammons  last  summer  in  order 
that  alleged  misstatements  concerning 
Colorado  might  be  corrected,  had  called 
on  Ivy  Lee  and  asked  his  advice  in  the 


matter.    Mr.  Lee  had  suggested  tha:  "^ 
governor  send  a  letter  to  the  Prc$ 
and  to  the  governors  of  the  other  sta5 

At  Major  Boughton's  request  Mr 
prepared  a  draft  of  a  letter  for  that 
pose.     This   draft     was      submitted 
Major  Boughton  who  said  that  he  w 
have  to  send  it  to  his  commanding 
cer,  General  Chase,  who  wcmld  thcr 
he  thought  best,  submit  it  to  the  go 
nor.     Word   had     been    received 
Major  Boughton,  Mr.  Rockefelier 
that  he  had  never  done   anything 
the  draft,  not  even  sending   it  t*^ 
eral  Chase. 

It  is  known  that  Governor  Amrrx 
did  send  a  letter  to  the  Prcsklent  J 
agents  of  the  commission  applied  it  I 
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Doing  Business  with  a  Business  G)ncera 


The  business  man  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  your  daily  life  and 
happiness. 

He  may  raise  wheat  or  cattle ;  he 
may  manufacture  flour  or  shoes ; 
he  may  run  a  grocery  or  a  drygoods 
store;  he  may  operate  a  copper 
mine  or  a  telephone  company.  He 
creates  or  distributes  some  com- 
modity to  be  used  by  other  people. 

He  is  always  hard  at  work  to 
supply  the  needs  of  others,  and  in 
return  he  has  his  own  needs  sup- 
plied. 

All  of  us  are  doing  business  with 
business  men  so  constantly  that  we 
accept  the  benefits  of  this  inter- 
course without  question,  as  we 
accept  the  air  we  breathe.  Most  of 
us  have  little  to  do  with  govern- 
ment, yet  we  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  business  methods 
and  government  methods. 

We  know  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  businessman  to  do  something 
for    us,  while   the  function  of  the 


government  man  is  to  see  that  we 
do  something  for  ourselves  —  that 
is,  to  control  and  regulate. 

We  pay  them  both,  but  of  the 
two  we  naturally  find  the  business 
man  more  get-at-able,  more  human, 
more  democratic. 

Because  the  telephone  business 
has  become  large  and  extensive, 
it  requires  a  high  type  of  organiza- 
tion and  must  employ  the  best 
business  methods. 

The  Bell  System  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  its  commodity  — 
telephone  service,  it  must  meet 
the  needs  of  many  millions  of  cus- 
tomers, and  teach  them  to  use  and 
appreciate  the  service  which  it  has 
provided. 

The  democratic  relation  between 
the  customer  and  the  business  con- 
cern has  been  indispensable,  pro- 
viding for  the  United  States  the  best 
and  moat  universal  telephone  serv- 
ice of  any  country  in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
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You  Are  Particular 

You  demand  those  added  little  refinements  that  turn 
necessities  into  luxuries — that  mean  the  difference  between 
"Existing"  and  "Living."  ■ 

You  desire  real  cleanliness  in  your  surroundings — not 
merely  the  appearance  of  it. 

This  excellent  device  protects  your  mattress  and  thus 
adds  to  its  life.  It  makes  your  sleeping  hour  more  restful, 
your  bed  more  sanitary.      Tkai  ts  why 

Excelsior  Quilting 
Mattress  Protectors 

WILL  APPEAL  TO  YOU 

Excelsior  pads  arc  expertly  made  in  a  modern  factory 
from  antiseptically  clean  white  wad- 
ding incased  in  heavy  bleached  mus- 
lin and  quilted  both  sides  by  our  pat- 
ented machinery. 

These  pads  are  washable  and  will 
dry  as  clean,  soft  and  white  as  new. 
There  is  a  size  for  every  bed  or  crib. 

Look  for  Ibia  Irada  mark.     Aroid  **  Seoond*"  or  ..^ 

"Jnat  t»  Good"  pad*  sold  under  other  label*. 


Excelsior   Quilting   Company 

15  Lai£ht  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


X)LSand 
BENCHES 


ladiridiia]  Uw 

SuIiRiit    ipecificatiooa 
wa  will  auggeM  requiic> 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

V  VOUC  SOKE  ts«a  FOURTH  AVENUE  and  13ih  STREET 


White     House,    without   success,    for  i 
copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  examined  ci- 
tensively  with  reference  to  his  kno«; 
edge  of  the  recent  criminal  trials  is 
Colorado.  In  the  trial  of  strikers  charg- 
ed with  committing  murder  at  La  Wta. 
Col.,  and  in  the  Zancanelli  case  as  nil, 
three  attorneys,  one  of  whom  was  under 
regular  retainer  from  the  Colorado  Fue) 
and  Iron  Company,  and  the  other  two 
having  represented  the  companj  danoj! 
the  strike,  assisted  the  di strict -ttttonw 
in  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  disclaimed  all  knowl- 
edge of  these  matters  and  stated  that 
when  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany's attorneys  had  participated  in  ihe 
earlier  trials  he  had  communicated  with 
Mr.  Welbom,  and  later  had  talked  with 
him  with  the  result  tliat  when  Lawsoc> 
case  came  to  trial  no  coal  companit* 
were  represented. 

As  evidence  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  bad 
upheld  the  action  of  his  representatitcs 
in  Colorado,  Chairman  Walsh  brougJit 
out  the  fact  that  the  letters  quoted  bad 
been  received  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
that  he  had  replied  endorsing  the  posi- 
tion they  had  taken. 

"Whatever  the  outcome  in  Colorado.' 
he  wrote  to  L.  M.  Bowers,  "we  wi^I, 
stand  with  you  to  tlie  end."  ' 

The  Rev.  Daniel  S.  McCorkle  of  Sun- 
rise,  Wyo.,  is  the  min  of  whom  Presi- 
dent J,  F.  Welborn  of  the  Colorad* 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  wrote  to  Star 
J,  Murphy  last  winter  that  he  wa5  i 
Socialist,  and  that  his  wife  was  a  GreA 
but  that  both  "might  be  perf«:!i 
honest." 

Mr.  McCorkle  described  vividly  to  ib( 
commission  what  it  means  to  live  in  i 
community  dominated  by  a  single  en: 
ployer.  He  tried  to  get  qualified  vow- 
to  attend  a  school  election,  he  said,  an- 
ihey  refused  to  go  for  fear  they  mifrh: 
antagonize  the  company's  interests. 

The  greatest  evil  that  the  commnni!' 
has  to  endure  seems  to  be  the  compare 
doctor,  who  was  described  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Corkle as  having  more  power  than  if'f 
superintendent.  Every  man  is  assessf- 
$1  a  month  for  the  doctor,  but  ihf 
doctor  has  the  right,  according  to  M; 
McCorkle,  to  help  himself  to  wbatevtr 
additional  sums  he  requires  by  stoppi-'^c 
a  man's  pay  check  in  the  ofhce.  Th;' 
he  takes  out  $25  for  a  confinement  caK 
or  $50  where 
■There  have  been 
Corkle  asserted,  when  the  conipa'> 
doctor  could  not  be  found  when  net''"' 
and  an  outside  physician  was  called  r 
In  such  cases  the  company  doctor  -^i' 
taken  his  fee  from  the  man's  pay  ■;'= 
as  if  he  had  rendered  service. 

A  group  of  Italians  came  to  Mr  M: 
Corkle's  home  one  day  and  asked  hini  » 
secure  a  trained  nurse  for  one  of  th«' 
number  who  had  been  injured.  He  di« 
what  ihey  asked,  telephoning  to  Qir^ 
enne  for  a  nurse.  A  few  days  later  ^ 
received  a  call  from  the  Rev.  L.  Har" 
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'he  [oDowing  booki  wiD  add  pleaiure  to  your  vacation. 

hey  are  the  leaden  among  Natutc  Booki  lor  the  hcxne  a*  well  ai 

the  ichool. 
hey  are  endoned  and  uted  hy  thouiandt  ti  teachen  and  parenb. 

NATURE  STUDY  BOOKS  BY  ANNA  BOT8PORD  COMSTOCK 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  NATURE-STUDY 

900  pof-     OMk.     1000  IllialnUoat. 
In  the  ooe  volume  edition — $3.25 
-    ■■    two      "  -  4.00 

Vol.   I;  including  Animal  Life  2.00 
Vol.  IE:        "  PUnt  U(e     2.00 

THE  BIRD  NOTE  BOOKS  Nos.  I  and  II 

Pockit  *In.     Board.      130  pagtt.     30t  tath 
Each  book  contun*  outliue  queadont  for  field  obeervation  and  oudine  dniwins*  of 
coimnOD  bird*  by  Fuenee  on  water  color  paper  (or  coloring.      Nothing  better  for  atimu- 
lating  bird-Mudy. 

THE  TREE  NOTE  BOOK 

Pbtka  tin.     160  pagtt.     30c  tadt 
Coniaiiu  outline!  for  field  obaemtians;  alio  leaf  outline*  of  the  principal  tree  (amilici 
lo  aid  in  determining  the  ^tecie*.    A  great  aid  in  tree-Mudy. 

THE  PET  BOOK 

3IOpata+   Il7haif-bma.     LAtaryha^^m.  S2.S0 
"FiU*  a  long  (ell  wanL" — Aiatikan  LAraig  Auodathn, 

"Oae  of  the  moM  deUgktfuI  nature-ctudr  Tolumei  for  young  people." — The  Mothti't 
Magailne, 

Creighton  NATURE  SONGS  and  STORIES 

A  welcome  edition  to  the  CSiildren's  Slory  Hour  by  an  in^tired  rouaician  and  an 
adept  at  telling  Bird,  Anunaland  Inaect  Storiea  in  a  truthful,  charming  manner.  The  •onga, 
muaic  and  atorie^  all  ori^naL  The  illuatrationa  made  eq>ecially  for  thii  book.  Printed 
on  beet  hook  paper,  attractively  bound.    Sile  7  by  9!^.    Prict  75c  ntt. 


For  tale  at  all  book  atore*  or  ahipped  direct  from 

The  Comstock  Publishing  Company 

ITHACA.  Dept.  S.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  COMPLETE  POEMS 

•f  MARY  A.  LATHBURY 
THE  POET  LAUREATE  OF  CHAUTAUQUA 

anJ  a  loyal  and  devoted  member  of 
THE  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  TIMPERANCE  UNION 

and  alao  ArfiaJb  »/lha  .^bet.    The  ii 
1.  Vincent  and  the  rorword  by 
if  London,  En^and 
Pric$l.25P,„l,aid 

920  KcoUei  Ave.     THE  NUNC  LICET  PRESS 


Thia  book  coniaina  all  of  her  lyrica  and  hymn^  a 
dnetion  U  written  hj  Biahop  John  H. 
Dr.  W.  Garret  Horder,  ol 


he  met  the  chairman's  questions  tonx 
times  more  than  half  way.  "Have  yn 
ever  heard  of  Sheriff  Jeff  Farr?"  uis 
one  of  the  questions  asked  bim. 

"I  should  say  I  have,"  replied  W: 
Bowrers. 

"He  was  known  as  the  king  of  Huer- 
fano county,  wasn't  he?" 

"He  might  have  been  called  His 
Satanic  Majesty,"  said  Mr,  Bowers,  who 
then  went  on  to  say  that  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Colorado  his  company  had  twtr 
in  political  partnership  with  the  sheriff 

Commissioner  O'ConnclI  quoted  to  Mr 
Bowers  a  statement  made  at  the  Denver 
hearing  by  ex-Senator  Patterson,  b 
which  he  said  that  workingmen  were  an- 
able  to  get  justice  in  the  courts,  'pj; 
lerson  ought  to  know,"  replied  the  wi! 
ness.  "That  machine  was  built  up  bi 
the  Democratic  party,  and  through  jttn 
and  years  Patterson  was  the  head  of 
the  organization." 

The  witness  had  previously  said  thai 
he  hadn't  the  slightest  doubt  that  tbt 
officials  in  the  coal  mining  counties  wert 
dominated  by  the  machine  and  controtM 
by  the  saloon  element.  Commissioner 
O'Connell  asked  whether,  with  tbc 
courts  and  the  officers  under  the  control 
of  Jeff  Fair,  the  sheriff,  miners  cwU 
get  justice  in  the  couns.  "Of  coarse 
not,"  replied  the  witness. 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Gaddis  was  in  char^ 
of  the  sociological  work  of  the  Coir- 
rado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  for  som 
twenty-two  months.  He  was  relieved  or 
his  position  early  in  the  present  yen. 
because,  according  to  his  statement,  be 
was  too  persistent  in  reporting  upon  bad 
conditions  and  asking  that  they  be  reme- 
died. He  had  to  report,  he  said,  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  coal  mines 
who  was  "about  as  fit  to  deal  with  sodo- 
togical  matters  as  Jack  Johnson  is  lo 
conduct  a  kindergarten."  He  declared 
that  conditions  in  the  camps,  from  ^ 
standpoint  of  sanitation  and  comfort, 
were  very  poor. 

Mr.  Bowers  attempted  to  discredit  Mt, 
Gaddis'  testimony  by  saying  that  the 
first  thing  he  had  wanted  to  do  when  M 
came  into  the  work  was  to  have  all  da 
Roman  Catholic  superintendents  dia 
charged.  Mr.  Gaddis  denied  this  anJ 
said  he  could  ascribe  Mr.  Bowers'  stitf 
ment  only  "to  the  infirmities  of  ^e." 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  who  jonnKji 
from  Colorado  to  testify  told  how  I 
came  to  be  employed  by  the  Rockefelh 
Foundation.  He  said  that,  at  the  n 
quest  of  Jerome  D.  Greene,  secretary  i 
the  foundation,  he  had  gone  to  N'< 
York  about  a  year  ago  to  meet  Stan 
Murphy  and  John  D.  Rockefeller.  J 
Mr.  Rockefeller  told  him  that  the  Col 
rado  strike  had  made  some  things  cle 
to  him  that  he  never  had  nndersta 
before. 

There  was  a  discussion  of  the  ad^1 
ability  of  the  foundation  making  a  stn 
of  industrial  relations  and  Mr.  Kn 
was  asked  to  su^^est  the  names  of  fX 
pie  who  mi^t  be  useful  in  such  a  stoJ 
He  said  that  he  suggested  serenl  tam 
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le  received  a  communication  asking  him 
o  take  up  the  work  himself. 

Chairman  Walsh  questioned  him  about 
he  letter  which  he  wrote  to  John  D. 
iockefeller  regarding  the  strike  and  the 
lifiiculties  that  unions  are  likely  to  en- 
counter when  the  European  war  is  over. 
Mr.  King  said  this  grew  out  of  a  dis- 
:us5ion  at  his  first  conference  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Rockefeller  told  him  that 
(ie  was  not  going  to  interfere  with  the 
Colorado  management  and  that  their 
policy  was  opposed  to  recognizing  the 
union.  He  wanted,  however,  to  work 
out  some  system  by  which  grievances 
could  receive  a  speedy  hearing. 

Mr.  King  outlined  a  scheme  for  creat- 
ing a  board  upon  which  workers  and 
company  officials  would  be  represented, 
which  would  deal  with  grievances. 
Later  on,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, he  wrote  a  letter  outlining  his 
plan.  He  said  it  was  not  a  scheme  to 
prevent  recognition  of  the  union  but  that 
he  had  been  called  in  just  as  a  lawyer 
might  be,  for  an  opinion,  and  he  gave 
his  opinion  as  a  lawyer  would  under  the 
conditions  laid  down,  namely,  that  the 
Colorado  officials  would  not  recognize 
the  union. 

Referring  to  that  part  of  the  letter 
in  which  he  had  told  Mr.  Rockefeller 
that  the  unions  would  probably  be  ob- 
liged to  modify  their  policies  on  account 
of  an  increase  in  immigration,  which 
he  anticipated  would  follow  the  Euro- 
pean war,  he  said  that  he  was  merely 
giving  his  opinion,  as  one  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  labor  conditions  and 
in  the  development  of  unionism,  regard- 
ing the  problems  which  unionism  would 
have  to  encounter. 

Mr.  King  defended  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
motives  and  said,  "If  I  were  to  report  to 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  that  a  certain 
line  of  action  is  in  the  interest  of  social 
justice,  he  would  do  it." 

Chairman  Walsh  inquired  whether 
there  is  any  force  that  can  require  the 
Rockefeller  interests  in  Colorado  to  do 
the  right  thing,  other  than  "the  ordinary 
people  in  America."  Mr.  King  replied 
that  for  immediate  results  there  is  no 
force  more  powerful  or  one  that  will 
"elTect  social  justice  in  Colorado  quick- 
er" than  "the  conscience  of  young  Mr. 
Rockefeller." 

Mr.  King  proved  a  spirited  witness. 
Several  times  he  clashed  with  Chairman 
Walsh  and  protested  against  what  he 
termed  the  latter's  unfair  tactics.  "My 
point  is,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Walsh,  "that 
the  chairman  of  a  commission  should 
take  a  judicial  position  and  not  that  of 
prosecutor." 

"Yes,  and  there  is  a  contrariety  of 
opinion  on  that  point,"  replied  the  chair- 

The  series  of  hearings  in  Washington 
was  the  last  the  commission  will  hold. 
The  members  will  gather  at  their  head- 
quarters in  Chicago  immediately  and 
together  thresh  out  their  final  report. 
The  commission  will  go  out  of  existence 
Aueust  23. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
PARENTHOOD 

By  H.  Addington  Bruce 

Autharef"ThiRiddUe/Ptr!enahly."ele. 

Ptyoholotiilii  doctors  and  educatart 
have  made  vast  diiooveriei  duriag  the 
last  te<*  year*  in  the  realm  of  child 
nature.  How  can  we  utilize  their  dii- 
oovericsP  How  can  we  uie  better 
loethod*  of  ofaild-traiaing  to  produce 
better  childreoP  The  author  aBivrcri. 
SI. 25  r»l. 

RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  POETRY 
By  Basanta  Koomar  Roy 

The  Grit  bio|raphr  ol  Tafore  to  ap- 
pear in  Bofliih  and  one  of  the  moit 
•ympalhetio  aod  adequate  appreciaiioos 
ol  hia  work  that  ba*  been  pnblUbed,  by 
•  fellow  oounlryman  and  personal 
friend,     tlhulnlcd.     SI.25  ncl. 

PUBLISHERS 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

NEW  YORK 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

CAMPERS 

CAMP  AHP  OmWG  ACnVUIES.  lllu.. 
C.  C  B*ker  uid  F.  H.Oidey.  Buckrwnfl.50 

■uJr,  Blnle  MiKlr.  Oc..  i)U  bunlsSK  wiULvc  u 
duBcuJlT  ill  airfofiDr  A  prcvuB  lor  citbcr  mdoan  ot 
ialhtopni.  TtiD  mUoiaTliu  bw  lhoiiu«tilT  laWd 
IB  tt»  Dtft  aicc^^l  CUQIH  it  tht  COUBtTTi  Over 
<an  itri"" '  ud  (icuta  mks  ntfrthiiit  elwi. 
Etot  cuip  WdB  wiB  ippnoue  iha  nliH  ci  ihia 


CAMPPIG  FOK  BOTS 

RW.GibM» 


laina  I™  Ihc  lid,  fcu  »iaiMc.     IJiad  ud  rtcctn- 
nmbil  by  dw  Bof  9cciuU.  Thii  book  ud    Ctiwxnd 

TDU)  R  CAMP  FlU.  F.  H.  CkA/,.  IBu.  Oath  .71 
BOUGHIKirirmiBOTS.   G.  W.  HiKklgJ^II.^ 

AUWIID  THE  ntE.  Bun.  Om.  Bucbui  .71 

AT  HWB  W  TIB  WATIl.  Conui.  IIW  OoA  «.•• 
rOEHSOF ACTION.     Porta.  Ooih   IS 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

134  Eaal  SStli  »lr..l    -    -    -    N.»  York 


UNDERCURRENTS  IN 
AMERICAN  POLITICS 

;By  Arthat  Twining  HaJl^.  Ph.D..  'LL.D.. 
Pteaident  of  Yale  UniveraiQ'.  (Being  (he 
Ford  Lecture*,  delivered  at  Oxford  Univer- 
Hiy.  and  the  Barbour^Page  Lectureiw  de- 
livered at  the  Univeraity  of  VirginiB,  in  the 
spring  of  1914.) 

Speaking  ai  a  hiatorian  lalher  than  a*  an 
advocate,  Mr,  Hadley  seta  forth  with  equal 
candor  the  causes  that  have  promoted  the 
growth  of  the  new-  democracy  and  the 
dangers  that  beset  its  path.  His  dispaa- 
aionale  treatment  of  our  extra-Constitutional 
Government  is  as  welcome  aa  it  is  mre. 
/Jmo.  Cloth  tlnding.  ISSpaga. 
Price$l.35ntl,petllMld 


LA  COMEDIA  Dl  DANTE  AUGHIERI 

THE  DIVINE  COMEDY 


Dlmlir<JOitMiumim»fFlmArli.Bauitb>Catt' 

"The  occasion  met  and  the  great  effort 
made  by  the  translator  would  in  any  case 
render  his  work  conspicuous.  To  me,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  be  more  than  this.  To  me 
it  is  die  most  satishctory  rendering^l  things 
considered — fidelity  to  the  word  and  spirit 
and  nature  of  metrical  vehicle— that  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

"I  believe  he  has  succeeded  better  in 
transplanting  the  blossoms  of  the  Dantesque 
honeysuckle  hedge  than  have  any  of  his 
predecessors,"— Walter  Little£eld.  in  Tht 
Nem  Ycak  Timu  Reeiae  o/ Book'- 

Boo.     Board  binding.      443  paga 
Prict  S2S0  net,  pctlpatd 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


NEW  TMKCITT 


TWO       VACATION       BOOKS 


BASEBALL 

INDIVIDUAL  PlAY  AND 
TEAM  PLAY  IN  DETAIL 
By  W.  J.  Clarke  and 
Frederick  T.  Dawson 

CONNIE  MACK  SAYSi 

"Odb  of  Ac  most  complete  books 
tl  the  kind  tksl  hu  ever  been  in 
Hdisd."  ~-^       ■ 


CAMPCRAFT 

MODERN  PRACTICE 
AND  EQUIPMENT 
By  Warren  H.  Miller 

EDITOR  OF  FIELD  AND 
STREAM.  lotindiKilieB  bv 
ERNEST  THtaiPSON  SETON. 
Profuely  WsitlMtli  hwB  pboto- 
Simphs.  tIJ*  ssl 


CHARLES       SCRIBNER'S       SONS 
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POPULAR 
AMUSEMENTS 

RICHARD  HENRY  EDWARDS 

Editor  of  Studies  in  Social  Problems,  Extension  Dt^ision, 

University  of  IViscoruin 

CLOTH,  $1.00 


"All  who  are  interested  in  recreational  interests  will  be  impressed 
by  the  original  outline  and  unique  method  of  the  author.  From 
recreation  surveys  of  large  cities  and  additional  data  he  measures, 
the  extent,  characteristics  and  morals  of  commercial  amusements, 
and  considers  the  causes  for  the  unsatisfactory  existing  situation. 

Restrictive,  regulative  and  repressive  measures  are  urged,  but 
the  real  solution  is  sought  in  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
play  instinct,  and  in  a  constructive  policy  and  program  urged  upon 
public  and  private  agencies.  Every  source  of  helpful  suggestion 
is  sought  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  • 

City  departments  of  recreation  are  helpfully  treated  with  refer- 
ence to  their  organization  and  administration.  Promptings  are 
given  throughout  to  investigate  local  conditions  and  develop  a 
recreational  program.  A  unique  list  of  questions  for  debaters  re- 
capitulates the  practical  points." — Graham  Tayxor. 

"A  study  of  American  recreation  conditions  with  suggestions  for 
study  and  discussion  that  arc  most  thought  provoking.  The  first 
part  vividly  describes  conditions;  the  second  part  consists  of  pro- 
posed solutions  of  the  problem;  the  third  part  is  devoted  to 
definite  suggestions  for  community  action.  A  good  handbook  for 
study  groups,  and  a  valuable  book  of  wisdom  for  even  the  experi- 
enced social  worker." — Publishers'  Weekly. 

Social  Work  Handbooks 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  AMUSEMENTS,  Edwards       . 

THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM,    Richardton  .        .        •        . 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  Fitke       . 

THE  CHRISTIAN  EQUIVALENT  OF  WAR,   Lyon 

PRESENT  FORCES  IN  NEGRO  PROGRESS,  Weatli«rford 

CHRISTIAN  TEACHING  ON  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
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THE  WOMEN  AT  THE 
HAGUE 

[Continued  from  page  ^^~.l 

and  to  begin  peace  negotiations.    Thcr 
Mile.  Hamer,  burning  with  the  spirit  v* 
the  French    manifesto,    pleaded    for  a 
peace  based  on  justice  "which  would  re- 
turn to  Belgium  her  liberty,    indcpcnd 
ence,  richness  and  prosperity."     Unani- 
mously the  congress  voted   to   insert  in 
this  most  important  of  resolutions: 

"The  congress  demands  that  the  peace 
which  follows  shall  be  permanent  anl 
therefore  based  on  principles  of  justice." 

Thus  "arbitration"  bridged  the  ooc 
division  of  feeling  in  the  congress  which 
threatened  a  serious  split. 

What  will  come  of  it  all? 

That  is  what  the  world  of  practice 
people,  who  demand  immediate  results. 
is  asking. 

When  I  questioned  my  Socialist  friend 
she  scoffed  a  little  bitterly,  "A  lot  of 
talk  that  will  blow  away  with  the  dele 
gates."  But  the  newspaper  woman  rt- 
flected  that  it  would  leave  its  stamp  ct. 
the  woman  movement  in  every  countr}. 
and  the  magazine  writer  declared  that 
its  end  was  already  attained  in  dispell- 
ing the  idea  of  implacable  hatred  be- 
tween women  of  warring  countries. 

The  one  immediate  step  of  the  con- 
gress was  to  delegate  envoys,  women 
from  both  neutral  and  belligerent  na- 
tions, to  carry  the  message  expressed  ir 
the  congress  resolutions  to  combat- 
ants and  non-combatant  countries.  Al- 
ready Jane  Addams,  Aletta  H.  Jacobs, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  or 
the  congfress,  and  Rosa  Genoni  of  Ital\. 
have  been  received  by  the  court  of  Ho- 
land,  have  presented  the  resolutions  t 
the  prime  minister  of  England  and  have 
come  back  to  the  continent  in  a  tou** 
which  includes  the  capitals  of  Germany. 
Belgium,  France  and  Austria.  They 
will  later  be  joined  by  Kathleen  Court- 
ney of  England  and  Anita  Augspurg 
of  Germany,  and  will  visit  the  neutral 
countries  of  Switzerland,  Spain  and 
United  States.  The  entrance  of  Italy 
into  the  war  will  prevent  these  delegates 
visiting  Rome  as  planned. 

Meanwhile  another  group  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  Denmark,  Sweden  Nor- 
way, and  Russia. 

To  students  of  diplomacy  and  to  the 
"practical"  people  of  the  world  the  ex- 
peditions will  seem,  like  the  congress  it- 
self, the  action  of  visionaries.  They 
will  laugh  at  a  "parcel  of  women"  bear- 
ing resolutions  to  prime  ministers  wh? 
are  vexed  with  the  burdens  of  war. 
They  will  sneer  at  its  futility  and  assai' 
its  temerity.  But  to  others,  and  especial- 
ly to  us  who  attended  the  congress,  the 
mission  of  these  women  will  mean  that 
the  spirit  of  the  congress  will  not  be 
girded  by  the  canals  of  Holland  but  wil^ 
reach  across  trenches  smoking  with  war. 


ECONOMIC  PRIZES 

TWELFTH  YEAR 

In  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try, and  to  stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to  consider  the  problems  of  a  busi- 
ness career,  a  committee  composed  of 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University 
Professor  Henry  C«  Adams,  University  of  Michigan 
Horace  White,  Esq.,  New  York  City,  and 
Professor  Edwin  F«  Gay,  Harvard  University 

has  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Hart,  Schaflfner  &  Marx,  of  Chicago, 
to  offer  in  I^IG  four  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in  the  economic  field. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  printed  below,  a  list  of  available  subjects  proposed  in  past 
years  may  be  had  on  request.  Attention  is  expressly  called  to  the  rule  that  a  competitor 
is  not  confined  to  topics  proposed  in  the  announcements  of  this  committee,  but  any  sub- 
ject chosen  must  first  be  approved  by  it. 

1.  The  Effect  of  the  European  War  on  the  Future  Rate  of  Interest. 

2.  The  Relations  of  Credit  and  Exchange  between  the  United  States  and  South  Amer- 

ican Countries. 

3.  The  Economic  Effects  of  the  Entrance  of  Japan  upon  the  Chinese  Mainland. 

4.  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Appropriations  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  United 

States,  1895-1915. 

5.  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Recent  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  United  States,  1913-15. 

6.  The  Needs  and  Future  of  American  Shipping. 

Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the  time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are  undergrad- 
uates' of  any  American  college.  Class  A  includes  any  other  Americans  without  restric- 
tion; the  possession  of  a  degree  is  not  required  of  any  contestant  in  this  class,  nor  is  any 
age  limit  set. 

A  First  Prize  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  A. 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  B.  The  committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  award 
the  two  prizes  of  $1,000  and  $50fr  of  Class  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class  B,  if  the  merits 
of  the  papers  demand  it.  The  committee  also  reserves  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  prizes 
offered,  if  justice  can  be  best  obtained  thereby.  The  winner  of  a  prize  shall  not  receive 
the  amount  designated  until  he  has  prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  printer  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  committee. 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  successful  studies  will  vest  in  the  donors,  and  it  is  expected 
that,  without  precluding  the  use  of  these  papers  as  theses  for  higher  degrees,  they  will  cause  them 
to  be  issued  in  some  permanent  form. 

Competitors  are  advised  that  the  studies  should  be  thorough,  expressed  in  good  English,  and  al- 
though not  limited  as  to  length,  they  should  not  be  needlessly  expanded.  They  should  be  inscribed 
with  an  assumed  name,  the  class  in  which  they  are  presented,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
giving  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  competitor.  No  paper  is  eligible  which  shall  have  been 
printed  or  published  in  a  form  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  author  before  the  award  shall  have 
been  made.  If  the  competitor  is  in  CLASS  B,  the  sealed  envelope  should  contain  the  name  of  the 
institution  in  which  he  is  studying.    The  papers  should  be  sent  on  or  before  June  1,  1916  to 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Esq. 

The  UniTeraity  of   Chiottgo 

[o,  Illinois 
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A  proved  investment  on  property  cost- 
ing nearly  four  times  present  bond 
issue  and  protected  by  large,  establish- 
ed  earnings. 
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AMERICA 

See  GUCIER  NATIONAL  PAIK 
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PANAMA- PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 
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STEPHEN  LOUNSBERT.  G.P.A. 
11S4  BcMiway,  Ntw  tmAJL  T« 
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Every  one  of  you  might  have 
your  labors  lessened  by  taking 
advantage  of  our  consultation 

service. 
We  can  help  you  devise  stand- 
ards for  your  printed  forms 
that  will  relieve  you  of  detail 
work,  thereby  creating  for  you 
some  of  that  ••extra"  time  you 
are  forever  wishing  you  had. 

Dictate  the  day  and  the  hour 
convenient  to  you— we'  11  do  our 
best  to  meet  your  appointment. 

We  want  to  help  you  n9nv — give  ut  thf 
opportunity. 

SERVICE  BUREAU 

WM.  F.  FELL  CO.  PRINTERS 
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"The  National  Tnining  School 
exocutiTe  pontiona  in  Yotmc  W< 
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ment.  600  Lexington  AvenuOk  New  York  < 


Make  this  Fsurth  ef  July,  1915,  imericanizatien  Day  for  Every  City 
in  tlie  Natien  1 1 


Uncle  Sam's 
Problem — 

Mor«    than    13,000,000    Immigrants    in    tlie 

United  States. 
What    can    we  do    to    help    them    become 

Americans  first? 
We  must  give  them  more  than  citizenship. 
We  must  do  something  as  a  nation  to  malte 

them  feel  at  home— feel  that  their  inter- 

ests    and    their    affections    are    deeply 

rooted  In  America. 


What  Shall 
the  Answer  Be? 

We  must  do  something  to  make  them  feel  , 
that  they  are  part  of,  and  have  a  share  | 
In,  American  institutions.  I 

We  must  do  something  to  give  them,  In  a 
measure  at  least,  the  national  conscious- 
ness which  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
native-born  American. 

We  must  do  something  that  will  make  them 
one  of  us — Americans  at  home. 


But  What   Shall   this  "Something"   Be? 
$250  for  the  Best  Answer    $100  for  the  Second  Best 

Telling  "What  America  Means  and  How  to  Americanize  the  Immigrant,"  with  a  Program 
for  a  Fourth  of  July  Citizenship  Celebration.  Your  answer  must  be  In  our  hands  before 
June  2S,  lOIS.      For  particulars  address 

THE   IMMIGRANTS   IN   AMERICA   REVIEW 

95     MADISON     AVENUE 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 


has  been  offered 


A  Prize  of  $l,000 

by 

The  Metropolitan  life  Insurance  Company 

To  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the 

BEST  ORIGINAL  PAMPHLET  ON  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

for  adolescents  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years,  approved  by   a  com- 
mittee of  judges  to  be  selected  by  the  Association. 


Competition  for  this  prize  is  open  to  all. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COBIPANY  desires  to  use  the  winning 

pamphlet  among  its  industrial  policy  holders. 

» 

The  Committee  of  Judges  will  conduct  the  competition  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: — 

Contest  Closes  July  31,  1913,  at  midnight;  any  manuscript  received  later  will 
not  be  considered. 

Manuscripts  should  not  exceed  3300  words  and  must  be  in  Ejiglish  and  must 
not  have  been  previously  published. 

Manuscripts  must  be  typewritten  on  one  side  only  of  plain  white  paper  8"  x  1 0^'. 

Manuscripts  must  be  paragraphed  and  punctuated  for  submission  as  ''copy**  to  printer. 

Each  Blanuscript  must  bear  some  identif3ang  mark  or  pen-name,  but  not  the  name 
of  the  author. 

The  Author's  Name  and  Address,  and  the  identifying  mark  or  pen-name  should  be  in 
a  sealed  envelope,  accompanying  the  manuscript ;  the  face  of  the  envelope  should  bear 
the  mark  or  pen-name  only. 

More  than  One  Manuscript  may  be  submitted  by  the  same  author. 

The  Winning  Manuscript,  in  consideration  of  the  award  of  $  1 ,000.,  becomes  the 
property  of  the  donor  of  the  prize,  all  rights  therein  being  surrendered  by  the  author. 

The  Right  to  Purchase  any  manuscript  submitted,  at  the  rate  of  3c.  a  word,  is 
reserved  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  G)mpany  and  by  The  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association.  *^ 

Any  Manuscript  not  winning  the  prize  or  purchased  will  be  returned  to  the  author 
if  return  postage  is  provided. 

Address  Blanuscripts  and  requests  for  further  information  to  The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  Inc.,   105  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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REAL  WORK  FOR  IDLE  MEN 
Unemployed  h«ad*  o(  familie*  cleaiing  rough  ground  in  New  York  city.    An  experii 
co-operation  by  the  city  aod  private  charity.     Page  245 

By  William  H.  Matthews 
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THE  MODERN  FACTORY 

A  StancUrd  Work  for  Employe  r%  Workers  and  Social  Students.  History— 
Workplace— Fire  Prevention — Accidents  and  Safety — Sanitation— Welfare — 
Ventilation — Dust — Poisons — Legislation — Inspection. 

By  Geoge  M.  Price,  ILD.,  Director,  Joint  Board  of  Sanita)ry  Control  in  the 
Cloak.  Suit  and  Skirt,  and  the  Dress  and  Waist  Industries,  New  York  City. 

"No  manufacturer  should  fail  to  select  this  book  which  endeavors  to 
present  in  simple  and  direct  style  the  world's  knowledge  of  factory  problems 
as  they  affect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  emplosree.'*— (Surwy). 

"A  contribution  by  a  competent  authority  to  the  spant  AiAerican  Liter- 
ature concerning  the  hiCtoTy,"^{  American  Journal  of  Sociology), 

574  pages,  6x9,  257  illustratioiu.  Cloth,  $4.00  net 
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TAe  GIST  o/  IT- 

•pHE  Gilumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Compan 
has  announced  it  will  pay  its  men  a  hal 
million  dollars — from  war  profits  on  coppe 
— to  apply  against  the  cut  in  wages  madi 
last  fall.    Page  239. 

'pHE  labor  movement  and  the  Christiai 
religion  came  to  terms  at  the  Interna 
tional  Labor  Week  in  May  at  Browninj 
Hall,  a  London  settlement  And  the  firs 
fruits  of  the  understanding  were  an  a^ee 
ment  to  work  for  the  abolition  of  wat 
Page  247. 

COMMUNITY  trusts  patterned  after  th 
Qeveland  Foundation  have  been  ei 
tablished  the  past  few  weeks  in  Qiicagt 
Spokane,  Los  Angeles  and  Milwaukee.  A] 
pool  the  bequests  of  contributors  in  th 
hands  of  a  trust  company  and  use  the  fund 
through  a  non-self-perpetuating  board  o 
trustees.    Page  239. 

QHICAGO   is   trying  to   systematize   th 
management  of  its  parks    and    plaj 
grounds,  now  valued  at  $175,000,000.    Pag 
243. 

pUT  at  real,  not  manufactured,  work  i 
clearing  and  trenching  new  park  land 
unemployed  heads  of  families  in  New  Yof 
city  responded  well  to  the  demands  mad 
on  them.    Page  245. 

CALCULATING  the  effect  of  war  o 
the  co-operative  movement,  Mr.  Rowr 
tree  finds  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Gei 
many  it  has  served  its  members  as  in  time 
of  peace ;  in  Belgium  and  the  captured  par^ 
of  France  it  has  been  almost  wrecked  an 
must  have  strong  help  to  survive  the  wai 
Page  249. 

OUTSTANDING  features  at  nine  recen 
conventions  in  the  social  field.     Pa|^ 
251. 

gOSTON'S  new  board  of  censorship,  cona 
prising  the  mayor,  the  police  commia 
sioner  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Mq 
nicipal  Court,  have  voted  unanimously  nc 
to  stop  the  anti-Negro  motion-picture,  Th 
Birth  of  a  Nation. 

PERSPECTIVE  is  about  the  only  thii^ 
lacking  in  the  criticisms  of  oar  publi 
schools,  argues  a  Brookl3m  pedagog.  Th 
prime  need  is  for  men  and  women  who  re 
gard  teaching  as  a  mission.    Page  242. 

A  NOTABLE  center  of  medical  educd 
tion  is  developing  in  St  Louis  aroun 
the  union  of  Washington  University's  me<j 
ical  school  and  a  group  of  hospitals.  Pag 
344. 


THE  "king"  and  the  "duke"  in  Ma^ 
Twain's  tale  of  Huckleberry  Finn  hai 
returned  to  the  region  of  their  histod 
operations  in  the  modem  guise  of  cbarit 
fakers.  Like  the  wrathful  townsfolk  ^ 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  the  citizens  of  S 
Louis  have  driven  them  on.    Page  840. 

'pHE    social    legislation    enacted    in    nil 
states.    Page  253.  | 
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DIVIDING    WAR    PROFITS    WITH 
COPPER  MINERS 

On  the  day  ihat  this  issue  of 
HE  Survey  reaches  most  of  its  sub- 
cribcrs,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining 
ompany  and  its  subsidiaries  in  upper 
lichigan  will  pay  to  their  employes  ap- 
raximately  a  half-million  dollars  out 
f  profits  brought  by  the  war. 
This  sum  constitutes  the  back  wages 
f  10,000  men  who  were  reduced  to 
Irree -qua Iters  time  and  suffered  a  10 
er  cent  reduction  in  pay  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  European  war,  when  copper 
ropped  to  11  cents.  At  that  time,  also, 
11  ofHce  and  salaried  employes  are  un- 
erstood  to  have  suffered  a  15  per  cent 
eduction.  The  market  has  since  im- 
roved  steadily,  and  on  May  1,  full  time 
ra;  resumed  and  wages  restored  to 
iieir  former  figure.  Copper  is  now  sell- 
ig  at  19  cents  and  above. 
This  payment  of  back  wages  is  un- 
crstood  to  have  been  unsolicited  by  the 
mployes.  The  first  approval  of  the  act 
ras  made  by  the  directors  of  the  Calu- 
let  and  Hecla,  and  the  directors  of  the 
ibsi diary  companies  later  acquiesced. 
lie  subsidiary  companies  involved  are 
X  Osceola  Consolidated,  including  the 
lorth  Kearsarge,  the  South  Kearsarge 
nd  ihe  Old  Osceola;  the  Ahmeek,  the 
lie  Royale,  the  Superior,  the  Allouez, 
ie  Centennial,  the  Tamarack,  the  Lake 
11  peri  or  Smelting  Company,  and  the 
ake  Milling.  Smelting  and  Refining 
ompany. 

The  payment  applies  only  to  men  em- 
loyed  during  the  period  of  reduced 
Be,  from  September  1,  1914,  to  May 
1915.  The  salaried  men  are  to  be 
lid  back  the  full  15  per  cent  reduction. 
i  ii  not  apparent  that  the  earnings  lost 
•  the  wage-earners  by  the  one-quarter- 
RK  lay  ofF  are  to  be  made  good,  but 
ich  man  is  to  receive  exactly  the 
^ount  that  he  lost  through  the  10  per 
wage  reduction. 

first  public  announcement  of  the 
rnt  was  a  notice  posted  in  the  shops 
Ihe  various  companies, 
was  the  miners  of  this  great  cop- 
district  who  in  the  summer  of  1913 
,ged  in  the  first  big  strike  the  region 
known  in  fifty  years.     The  funda- 
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mental  issue  was  the  right  of  the  men  to 
belong  to  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  the  only  union  organization  in 
their  industry.  They  demanded  also  an 
eight-hour  day  and  a  minimum  wage  of 
$3  a  day.  The  men  lost  the  strike  and 
the  union  is  unrecognized.  Hours  were 
reduced  to  eight  by  the  company  while 
the  strike  was  on.  The  Daily  Mining 
Gazette,  published  at  Houghton,  Mich., 
which  was  a  strong  partisan  of  the  op- 
erators throughout  the  strike,  sums  up 
this  new  development  as  follows  r 

"It  means  that  whatever  happens  to 
the  copper  metal  situation  in  the  future 
the  employes  of  all  these  mines  are  go- 
ing to  have  this  back  pay  check  for  a 
bank  account — for  a  nest  egg.  It  is  the 
finest  piece  of  good  will  that  the  Calu- 
met and  Hecla  management  ever  dis- 
tributed, for  it  is  real  money. 

"This  sort  of  treatment  of  employes 
has  never  been  equaled  to  our  knowl- 
edge, by  any  corporation  in  the  country. 
The  real  reason  why  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  lost  out  in  their  war 
in  this  district  was  because  of  the  stand- 
ing that  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  and 
other  companies  here  had  with  their  em- 
ployes. And  treatment  like  this  is  but  a 
sample.  During  that  unpleasant  strike, 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  was  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  publicity — much  of  it  un- 
true, incorrect  and  unfairly  presented. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  various  news- 
papers and  magazines  that  were  so  keen 
to  print  incorrect  and  untruthful  re- 
ports that  were  given  such  wide  vogue 
at  that  time  will  be  kind  enough  and 
fair  enough  now  to  print  this  little  item 
of  news  of  a  distribution  of  over  $500,- 
000  bonus  to  employes,  as  a  few  of 
them  printed  the  recent  voluntary  raise 
in  wages." 

The  indictments  against  Charles  H. 
Moyer  and  thirty-seven  other  members 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
which  grew  out  of  the  activity  of  these 
men  in  the  strike  of  two  years  ago, 
were  quashed  May  17  in  the  Baraga 
County  (Michigan)  Circuit  Court  on 
motion  of  Prosecutor  W.  J.  Galbraith 
of  Houghton  county.  The  indictments 
charged  a  misdemeanor,  alleging  con- 
spiracy on  three  counts,  viz.,  to  restrain 
laborers  from  going  to  work,  to  restrain 
imported  laborers  from  going  to  work, 
and  conspiracy  to  deprive  laborers  of 
their  property  and  rights. 


FOUR  NEW  COMMUNITY  TRUSTS 
BSTABUSHED 

The  plan  of  a  community  trust 
fund  to  pool  the  bequests  of  many  con- 
tributors in  the  hands  of  a  bank  and 
use  the  income  for  social  purposes 
through  a  non -self -perpetuating,  un- 
partisan  board  is  spreading  rapidlj'. 
The  idea  originated  with  Frederick  H. 
Goff,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company,  who  announced  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  in 
January,  1914.  In  twelve  months  this 
fund  had  received  pledges  of  $30,000,- 
000,  and  its  plan  had  been  almost  exactly 
followed  in  the  organization  of  the  St. 
Louis  Community  Trust  by  the  St.  Louis 
Union  Trust  Company.  During  the  past 
few  weeks  four  more  have  been  estab- 
lished : 

The  Spokane  Foundation,  by  the 
Union  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of 
Spokane,  Wash. ; 

The  Los  Angeles  Community  Foun- 
dation, by  the  Security  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 

The  Chicago  Community  Trust,  by 
the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
of  Chicago; 

The  Milwaukee  Foundation,  by  the 
Wisconsin  Trust  Company  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Judge  Goff  may  yet  be  known  as  the 
father  of  foundations  for,  with  minor 
changes  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  all  of 
these  trusts  have  adopted  his  plan  in 
full  and  borrowed  for  their  announce- 
ments the  very  words  he  used  in  the 
first  public  statements  regarding  the 
Cleveland  Foundation. 

The  plan  is  for  the  trust  company  to 
accept  legacies  to  be  used  for  the  good 
of  the  community  either  at  the  death  of 
the  testator  or  at  a  later  date  such  as. 
for  instance,  the  death  of  his  heirs  to 
whom  the  income  may  be  paid  during 
life.  Bequests  may  be  made  for  the 
general  purpose  of  the  foundation — "the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  improvement 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city"— or  for 
specific  ends,  but  in  the  latter  case  the 
trustees  may  apply  it  to  other  purposes 
if  in  their  opinion  changed  conditions 
make  such  a  new  application  wise.  This 
is  held  to  completely  do  away  with  the 
restrictive  "dead  hand"  in  philanthropy. 
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BLIBBRATING    WITH    THE 
SCHOOL  CRITICS 

By  Albert  J.  Levine 

We  Americans  are  a  busy  peo- 
ple, too  busy  advancing  to  pause  to  re- 
flect, and  the  reformer  must  use  clarion 
tones  to  get  our  ear.  Our  public  schools 
are  not  what  they  should  be,  but  we  are 
too  busy  to  investigate.  Most  of  our 
school  superintendents  have  the  happy 
faculty  of  writing  convincing  reports, 
and  our  orators  never  fail  to  remind  us 
that  our  public  schools  are  still  drawing 
first-prize  for  continuing  to  be  The 
Cradle  of  American  Liberty. 

The  critics  have  dissected  our  educa- 
tional system  and  are  holding  it  up  for 
our  inspection,  but  one  cannot  down  the 
th9ught  that  in  their  selection  of  terrible 
examples  they  have  used  such  a  power- 
ful lens  that  the  "distance  that  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view"  has  been  de- 
stroyed. The  educational  body  is  ail- 
ing, to  be  sure,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  anxiety  and  there  is  no  hurry  to 
compose  the  obituary  notice. 

We  are  too  prone  to  pin  our  faith  on 
machinery.  Schoolhouses  do  not  make 
schools  and  men  have  been  doing  the 
world's  work  right  along.  Classes  in 
our  public  schools  are  far  too  big,  but 
poor  teaching  in  a  class  of  fifteen  will 
produce  just  as  many  misfits.  We  are 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  education 
is  a  matter  of  spirit.  Men  and  women 
who  have  climbed  the  ladder  of  fame 
have  reached  heights  undreamt  of  be- 
cause their  progress  was  quickened  by 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness.  Discrim- 
ination and  intelligence  are  qualities  that 
will  make  a  teacher  fairly  efiicient. 

What  our  schools  need  at  the  moment 
is  men  and  women  who  regard  teach- 
ing a  mission,  a  God-sent  opportunity, 
not  a  profession  and  a  martyrdom. 
Personal  excellence  and  loving  person- 
ality will  outweigh  lack  of  pedagogic 
training  and  will  triumph  over  auto- 
cratic supervision.  It  is  that  character 
of  teaching  that  justifies  one  man's  as- 
sertion that  to  him  a  university  is  "a 
log  with  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and 
me  on  the  other." 

In  their  anxiety  to  expose  the  "little 
apples"  at  the  bottom  of  the  educational 
barrel,  critics  forget  to  give  due  credit 
to  the  "big  apples"  at  the  top.  Litch- 
.  field  and  Gary  are  still  on  the  education- 
al map.  The  misfits  are  legion,  but  let 
us  give  thanks  that  the  Meyer  Bloom- 
fields  are  adjusting  their  lives.  There  is 
need  for  house-cleaning  rather  than 
house-remodelling.  Let  us  follow  the 
example  of  the  railroads  who  lay 
bridges,  remove  tracks  and  build  trestles 
while  the  trains  run  per  schedule.  Let 
us  improve  the  teaching  staff,  laying 
stress  on  character  training,  and  let  the 
schoolhouse  stay  where  it  is. 

The  improvements  needed  to  give  the 
educational  train  a  clear  track  signal 
are: 


L  Modernization.  ,  Our  teachers  are 
for  the  most  part  book-made  people 
and  the  spirit  of  the  time  fails  to  grip 
them.  Ours  is  an  industrial  age.  This 
is  the  age  that  is  emphasizing  hand 
training  and  the  dignity  and  sufficiency 
of  labor.  Therefore,  our  curriculum 
must  include  vocational  training. 

2.  Correlation.  We  need  better  cor- 
relation between  the  primary  and  the 
grammar  schools,  between  the  teaching 
force  and  the  supervisory  staff.  Above 
all|  there  is  a  growing  need  of  correla- 
tion of  studies.  Geography  should  re- 
enforce  history  and  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  taught  by  the  same  teacher. 
Drawing,  constructive  work  and  com- 
position should  go  together,  always  re- 
membering that  the  child's  mind  is  to 
be  a  fountain  head  of  knowledge,  and 
not  a  cistern. 

3.  Localization.  The  public  school 
must  have  an  aim.  Its  corollary  is 
just  as  important.  Not  only  should  the 
public  school  have  an  aim,  a  modern- 
ized aim,  but  every  schoolhouse  should 
have  a  more  immediate  aim.  Is  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  neighborhood  harmful 
to  growing  childhood?  Make  conscious 
effort  to  neutralize  its  influence.  Are 
the  children  of  your  locality  recruited 
from  poor  people?  Prepare  them  for 
the  industries  as  soon  as  the  law  will 
let  you.  Are  your  children  foreign- 
bom  and  therefore  poor  in  English? 
Double  and  treble  the  time  allotment  to 
improve  their  speech.' 

4.  Drill.  Drill  in  the  fixation  of 
knowledge  and  in  the  fixation  of  habits 
is  a  powerful  instnunent  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  teacher.  Not  the  lifeless  ir- 
ritating repetition  that  manv  critics  de- 
nounce so  appositely;  but  the  drill  that 
presents  the  subject  matter  from  a  new 
angle.  The  class  may  show  by  oral  and 
written  reproduction  a  knowledge  of  the 
lesson  developed.  A  lapse  of  a  week  or 
even  a  day  will  fail  to  disclose  a  trace 
of  the  same  lesson.  No  matter  how 
thorough  the  "learning  process"  may  be, 
drill  of  some  sort  is  indispensable  to 
progress.  This  point  cannot  be  made 
too  strong.  We  err  on  the  side  of  de- 
velopment of  the  lesson ;  we  cannot  re- 
view too  much,  if  the  review  is  con- 
ducted   intelligently   and   constructively. 

5.  Vocational  guidance.  A  great  deal 
of  the  present  unrest  in  the  industrial 
world  is  traceable  to  the  failure  of  the 
laborer  to  readjust  himself  or  herself  to 
modern  machinery.  Too  many  are  try- 
ing to  get  twentieth-century  prices  for 
seventeenth-century  quality  of  skill  and 
training. 

The  "lame  duck"  needs  guidance;  so 
does  the  product  of  an  improved  system, 
advocated  by  many.  Vocational  schools 
should  be  organized  upon  an  elastic 
scheme  to  enable  them  to  supply  the 
number  of  hands  that  can  be  safely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  interests  desiring  their 
services.      The    demand    for   vocational 


training  is  gaining  adherents  daily.  The 
danger  that  lurks  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing attends  all  social  innovations  that 
call  for  a  permanent  organization. 

The  number  of  so-called  misfits  is 
bound  to  decrease  under  a  vigorous 
system  of  trade  guidance,  and  a  slacken- 
ing of  the  demand  for  its  continuous 
practice  will  come  with  time.  The 
buildin|^s  and  equipment  that  will  come 
into  bemg  will  serve  a  declining  need  as 
time  goes  on.  But  the  teaching  staii 
and  the  plants  installed  will  keep  on 
mnding  to  empty  hoppers  and  those 
immediately  interested,  whether  as  vo- 
cational teachers  or  supervisors,  will  ex- 
ert all  influence  to  constrain  the  edu- 
cational boards  to  keep  those  hoppers 
filled  with  grist.  This  may  result  in  a 
condition  of  over-manning  the  trades 
till  a  vigorous  protest  halts  this  system. 
We  should  be  chary  of  rushing  into 
building  too  large  a  plant  for  the  pos^ 
sible  future  output. 

6.  Socialization.  We  are  on  the  bor- 
derlaiui  of  a  new  social  order.  Not  only 
are  we  all  brothers  but  we  are  our 
brother's  keepers.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  child  should  not  be  anti-social^ 
we  must  see  to  it  that  he  is  lifted  fron^ 
the  unsocial  plane  to  the  pro-social 
hei|:hts  that  lead  up  to  the  pinnacle  oi 
social  solidarity.  The  machine-made 
teacher  lacks  the  "common  touch,"  vital 
to  this  important  task.  The  school  need^ 
the  services  of  a  social  adviser  whose 
duties  would  fall  between  those  of  the 
minister  and  the  family  physician.  Fof 
this  task  we  need  men  with  the  eye  o^ 
visionaries,  the  chin  of  practical  men 
and  souls  of  enthusiasts,  men  who  cao 
interpret  life  because  they  have  lived  an<j 
learned  in  the  school  of  hard-knockj 
where  book-inspired  ideals  are  too  frail 
for  the  protection  needed. 

THB  ANONYMOUS  FATHERS  OI 
CLBVBLAND 

Illegitimacy  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  difficult  social  problems 
to  isolate.  Cities  here  and  there  have 
begun  to  study  it.  To  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  St.  Louis  is  now  added  Qeve^ 
land. 

An  Ohio  physician  is  excused  by  law 
from  recording  information  about  th 
father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  an 
most  of  those  who  officiated  at  sue 
births  in  Cleveland  last  year  took  adi 
vantage  of  the  statute.  Of  349  illcgii 
timate  births,  the  certificates  of  73  were 
complete,  those  of  43  gave  some  facfS 
about  the  father,  and  233  were  marked 
unknown  or  left  vacant. 

This  number — 349 — was  2  per  cent  oJ 
the  total  number  of  births  in  Cleveland 
in  1914.  In  Washington  the  percentage 
was  found  to  be  10  in  1912  and  1913| 
and  in  St.  Louis  5.  How  many  illeg^^ 
timate  births  go  unregistered  can  onl^ 
be  guessed. 

Housework  is  apparently  the  mosi 
dangerous  occupation  to  the  morals  oi 
girls  in  Cleveland.  Two  hundred  twenj 
ty-four  of  the  349  mothers  were  regis 
tered  as  engaged  in  work  of  this  char 
acter.  In  mitigation  of  this  high  per 
centage  the  committee  making  the  ^^ 
port  from  which  these  facts  are  taken- 
composed  of  Orre  B.  Haseltine,  eduo 
tion^l  secretary  of  the  Associated  Char 
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ities,  Elizabeth  Arnold,  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  retreat,  and 
Hatel  Hettineer,  social  worker  of  the 
Ciiy  Hospital— points  out  that  these 
girls  have  little  opportunity  to  hide  their 
shame,  that  they  arc  not  generally  given 
to  criminal  practices,  and  that  their  iso- 
[itioo,  irregililar  hours  and  heavy  work 
drive  them  to  seek  recreation  in  places 
of  doubtful  character. 

"if  the  danger  which  apparently  sur- 
rounds this  type  of  work,"  the  commit- 
itt  goes  on,  "is  inherent  in  the  nature 
at  the  work  we  should  feel  some  alarm 
over  the  tendency  of  girls'  employment 
agencies  to  urge  housework  upon  their 
clients  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  serv- 
ant-girl problem,  without  doing  any- 
thing to  standardize  and  regulate  this 


type  of  occupation." 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mothers  were 
but  children  themselves.  Nearly  one- 
third — 109— were  18  years  of  age  or  un- 
der. The  average  age  was  21  1/3  years. 
Two  hundred  thirty-one  were  native 
born  and  118  foreign  born,  this  bein^  in 
close  ratio  to  the  general  population. 
The  ratio  of  colored  to  white  mothers 
was  1  to  9.6,  while  the  ratio  of  colored 
to  white  in  the  general  population  is  1 
to  65.3. 

In  the  matter  of  residence  twenty-three 
are  recorded  as  without  homes,  184  as 
living  in  Cleveland,  and  139  as  coming 
from  neighboring  towns.  Forty  per 
cent  of  those  given  care  in  Cleveland  are 
therefore  declared  not  to  belong  to  that 
city's  problem. 


CIVICS 


CONSERVING  CHICAGO'S  GR  BAT 
PLAY  BSTATB 

The  proposed  consolidation  of 
the  Chicago  park  and  playground  com- 
missions has  brought  out  a  favorable  civic 
reaction  quite  characteristic  of  Chicago. 
The  bill  pending  in  the  legislature  is  one 
of  the  many  results  of  the  City  Council's 
charter  commission.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
in  enabling  act  authorizing  the  City 
Council  to  take  over  into  its  own  hands 
the  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  the  parks  and  playgrounds  (as  well 
as  the  Public  Library  and  the  House  oi 
Correction)  whose  managers  have  hith- 
erto received  their  appointments  from 
Kveral  sources  of  authority. 

Of  the  seventeen  park  commissions 
within  the  city  limits,  the  commissioners 
of  the  west  park  and  the  Lincoln  park 
sjstems  are  appointed  by  the  governor, 
those  of  the  south  parks  by  the  judges 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  special  park 
commisioners  by  the  mayor,  and  the  com- 
missioners of  thirteen  scattered  little  dis- 
tricts are  elective. 

.\11  the  parks  and  playgrounds  include 
an  area  of  4,068  acres,  or  6'/i  square 
f'les,  59  playgrounds,  20  of  them  with 
Seld-houses,  together  with  multiplying 
'•^'hing  beaches  on  the  lake  shore.  The 
i53,000,OOO  originally  invested  in  these 
properties  has  appreciated  in  value  to 
1 175,000,000,  and  their  operating  ex- 
panses now  stand  at  $3,300,000.  "The 
>iic  of  our  recreation  estate"  has  been 
■mpressively  portrayed  to  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  by  the  public  properties  exhi- 
iMiion  of  the  City  Club. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
ffcreational  interests  and  the  contemplat- 
ed unification  of  their  administration 
Mder  control  of  the  City  Council,  citi- 
es of  Chicago  have  been  awakened  to 
■he  need  of  renewed  vigilance  to  safe- 
piard  their  growing  heritage  from  politi- 
qI  exploitation  and  to  inspire  and  guide 
in  development. 

In  furtherance  of  this  rapidly  spread- 
mjt  interest  in  public  rcL-reation,  the  City 


Club  of  Chicago  held  a  rousing  confer- 
ence on  play  and  recreation  in  Chicago. 
The  basis  for  a  retnarkable  symposium 
lasting  three  hours  was  a  paper  on  the 
public  recreation  system  for  Chicago  fur- 
nished by  Edward  B.  DeGroot,  formerly 
director  of  the  South  Park  playgrounds 
and  now  directing  the  recreation  of  the 
San  Francisco  school  board.  By  his  pa- 
per, and  by  Prof.  Allen  Hoben,  Amalie 
Hofer  Jerome  and  Azile  Reynolds,  the 


SEAL  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 


'T'HIS  design  recently  authenticated 
is  a  reproduction  in  improved  form 
of  the  original  seal  of  168S  with  the 
date  changed  to  1654,  the'  year  New 
Amsterdam  became  New  York.  Per- 
pendicular bars  of  orange,  white  and 
blue,  the  colors  of  the  Netherlands 
flag  when  New  Amsterdam  was  set- 
tled by  the  Dutch,  with  the  seal  im- 
printed in  blue  on  the  while  bar,  con- 
stitutes the  city  flag,  standardized  for 
all  uses.  It  is  the  lirst  otiicial  dty 
flag  adopted  in  the  history  of  the 
municipality,  and  will  be  unfurled 
June  20,  commemorating  the  day  S50 
years  ago  on  which  New  York  ac- 
quired its  first  Board  of  Aldermen. 


relation  of  the  playground  n 

home  interests,  the  school  curriculum 
and  the  school  as  a  neighborhood  center 
were  critically  and  constructively  dis- 
cussed. 

More  reciprocity  between  the  play- 
ground, the  family  and  the  acnooJ  was 
suggested.  The  playground  was  consid- 
ered to  be  not  only  an  attractive  center, 
but  a  source  whence  the  spirit,  the  ways 
and  the  means  of  play  should  be  dif- 
fused among  the  families  and  other 
groiips  throughout  the  community.  The 
participation  of  the  people  and  their 
spontaneous  initiative  was  emphasized  as 
more  valuable  than  insistence  upon 
recreational  technique. 

The  organization  of  the  community 
for  the  promotion  of  their  recreational 
and  other  interests  was  thought  to  be 
«f  higher  value  than  a  highly  organized 
playground.  But  the  inspirational  and 
educational  influence  of  the  playgroimd 
initiative  and  order  was  depended  upt)n 
to  promote  the  development  and  sustain 
the  spirit  of  play  and  team-work  in  the 
home    and    throughout    the    community. 

CAMPAIGN  TO  SAVE  BIRMING- 
HAM'S  PLAYGROUNDS 
The  flaygkound  situation  in 
Birmingham  is  passing  through  a  crisis. 
The  citizens  are  being  appealed  to  to 
keep  going  the  work  just  halted  by  the 
city  commission.  Begun  several  years 
ago,  it  did  not  get  a  really  definite  start 
I'litil  last  summer  when  a  recreation  de- 
partment was  organized  with  Z.  Nespor 
as  superintendent.  Supervisors  were 
employed  by  the  city  and  eight  play- 
grounds were  equipped  and  thrown  open 
10  the  children. 

Nearly  50,000  children  were  reached 
in  this  way.  The  movement  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  and  co-operation  of 
churches,  schools  and  social  service  in- 
stitutions and  one  or  two  industrial  com- 
panies. Its  constructive  value  seemed 
to  appeal  to  the  public,  and  the  summer's 
"experiment"  was  a  pronounced  success. 

The  city  of  Birmingham,  however,  is 
in  sore  financial  straits,  and  has  been 
compelled  to  cut  off  all  salaries  of  play- 
ground supervisors  for  this  summer. 
The  Playground  and  Recreation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Recreation  Department  is  now 
taking  the  matter  in  hand  and  endeavor- 
ing to  gain  public  support  for  the  play- 
grounds. Thousands  of  letters  are  being 
distributed  to  citizens  requesting  ten 
cents  for  every  one  of  the  48,258  chil- 
dren of  school  age  to  run  the  work  this 
summer.  The  campaign  was  termed  "A 
week  of  happiness."  Another  feature 
to  gain  funds  was  an  "athletic  picnic 
day"  held  at  East  Lake  Park  for  the 
benefit  of  the  playgrounds.  The  one 
playground  for  Negro  children  at  Dozier 
Park.  "Thrash  Station."  which  is  the 
latest  formed  under  the  association,  i& 
also  struggling  for  existence. 

EEPING    THE      PLAYGROUND 
SAND  COURT  SANITARY 

The  question  of  sanitation  in 
playground  sand  courts  has  often  been 
raised.  It  has  recently  been  discussed 
by  Edward  B.  DeGroot,  for  eight  years. 
superintendent  of  the  famous  South 
Park  playgrounds  in  Chicago., 
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He  says:  "I  had  several  bacteriologi- 
cal tests  made  of  the  sand,  and  on  every 
occasion  was  advised  that  it  was  free 
of  harmful  bacteria.  I  went  into  the 
question  of  sanitation  of  the  sand  bin 
very  thoroughly.  While  there  was  some 
danger  of  contamination,  the  entire  dif- 
ficuly  could  be  obviated  by  having  the 
attendant  rake  the  sand  over  thorough- 
ly each  morning,  taking  out  every  scrap 
of  P&per,  wood  and  omer  foreign  mat- 
ter. The  sand  was  thus  turned  over  and 
exposed  to  the  air  and  sun.    During  the 


very  hot  weather  it  was  sprinkled  fre- 
quently so  that  the  children  might  mold 
it  better.  Fresh  sand  was  put  into  the 
bins  at  the  be^nning  of  the  season  and 
changed  at  mid-season,  or  after  a  period' 
of  three  months. 

"The  sand  bins  are  of  large  dimen-' 
sions,  usually  eight  to  ten  feet '  wide, 
and  ten  to  Wirty  feet  long.  I  believe 
that  there  iS  saiety  in  a  great  volume 
of  sand  just  as  there  is  greater  purity 
in  a  great,  rather  than  a  small,  body  of 
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ANEW    NATIONAL  COMMITTBE 
ON  BLINDNESS 

To  EXTEND  their  work  of  pre- 
venting needless  blindness,  the  New 
York  Committei*  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  recently  consolidated  with  the 
American  Association  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Visign,  making  one  working  or- 
ganization of  national  scope  under  the 
title,  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness.  An  income  of 
$15,000  has  been  secured  for  the  first 
year's  work. 

The  honorary  president  is  William 
Howard  Taft  and  the  honorary  vice- 
presidents:  Jane  Addaros,  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore,  Wini- 
fred Holt,  Dr.  Abraham  Tacobi,  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Helen  Keller,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Ella  Flagg  Youn^.  The 
governing  body  is  a  board  of  thirty  di- 
rectors with  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  as 
managing  director,  Carolyn  C.  Van 
Blarcom,  secretary  and  Gordon  L.  Berry, 
field  secretary. 

It  is  now  more  than  six  years  since  the 
New  York  state  committee  was  organ- 
iied;  Sitpilar  societies  were  formed  in 
other  states,  the  purpose  being  "to  as- 
certain the  direct  causes  of  preventable 
blindness  and  to  take  such  measures  in 
co-opefation  with  the  tnedical  profes- 
sion as  iuight  lead  to  the"  elimination  of 
such  causes." 

Shortly,  requests  came  to  the  New 
York  committee  from  places  outside  its 
defined  territory — requests  not  only  for 
publications  but  for  assistance  in  draft- 
ing legislation  for  the  suppression  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  for  statistics, 
exhibits,  lantern  slides  and  information 
of  all  kinds.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  faced  the  same  ex- 
IKirience  as  did  the  Ohio  State  Commis- 
sion. TTie  only  national  organization 
doing  active  work  was  the  committee  of 
ihc  American  Medical  Association 
which,  naturally,  reached  especially  phy- 
Mcians  and  did  not  attempt  to  organize 
local  societies. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  if  as- 
surances could  be  received  of  adequate 
financial  support,  a  consolidation  of  the 
New  York  Committee  and  the  Conser- 
vation of  Vision  Association  might  be 
effected,  conserving  what  was  best  in 
both  and  bringing  about  what  was  mo.';t 
dosired  by  both — a   strong  national  or- 


ganization for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 

After  many  conferences  an  agreement 
was  reached  in  favor  of  consolidation, 
both  the  Rockefeller  ajid  Russell  Sage 
Foundations  gave  assurances  of  definite 
financial  support  for  a  limited  time,  and 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  was  established. 
The  aims  are: 

"To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through 
study  and  investigation,  any  causes, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  which  may 
result  in  blindness  or  impaired  vision. 

"To  advocate  treasures  which  shall 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

"To  disseminate  knowledge  concern- 
ing all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care 
and  use  of  the  eyes." 

The  committee  "wiif  aiso  publish  pam- 
phlets and  leaflets,  furnish  lantern  slides, 
prepare  exhibits  and  give  information 
and  encouragement  to  active  work  in  its 
field. 

As  a  bureau  of  information  the  com- 
mittee offers  its  service  to  all  social 
workers  seeking  to  lend  a  hand  in  secur- 
ing the  conservation  of  vision.  The 
headquarters  are  at  130  East  Twenty- 
second  street.  New  York. 


BIIGSK   OF   HORHTALS    AND 
MBDICAL  BCHOOL 


The  uedical  department  of  i 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  has  j 
r<ecently  been  reorganized,  and  its  work 
and  possibilities  extended  ^  severil 
new  buildings  and  by  affiliation  with 
Barnes  Hospital  and  St.  LxHiis  CUl- 
dren's  Hospital. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  with 
these  institutions,  hitherto  independent, 
the  medical  school  will  have  ctiargc  of 
all  staff  appointments  to  the  hospitals; 
the  hospitals,  in  turn,  will  afford  t" 
their  fullest  extent  facilities  for  clin- 
ical teaching  and  research. 

The  staff  of  clinical  teachers  ¥nU  de- 
vole  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  tbt 
care  of  hospital  patients.  Chairs  oi 
teaching  are  to  be  filled  by  men  from 
other  cities  so  that  the  school  may  de- 
velop unhampered  by  local  conditions  or 
influences. 

An  outlay  of  more  than  $3,000,000  ha- 
been  expended  upon  the  new  building  > 
and  their  equipment.  Besides  the  gener- 
al clinical  laboratory  there  are  several 
smaller  laboratories  for  physicians  and 
students  engaged  in  research ;  a  Ubrar> 
ample  enough  to  house  the  hoped-for  ad-, 
ditions  to  the  present  40,000  volumes;  a 
pathological  museum;  special  class- 
rooms, museum  and  laboratory  for  re- 
search in  preventive  medicine;  and  all 
the  necessary  equipment  for  advanced 
work  in  chemistry  and  in  microscopical 
investigation,  is  of  the  most  complett 
and  modem  type. 

In  addition  to  these  facilities  for 
study,  the  out-patient  department  of  the 
university  offers  unusual  advantages  for 
clinical  work.  In  the  training  school  of 
nurses,  opportunity  is  given  for  home- 
visiting.  Such  work  directed  b^  the  so- 
cial service  department,  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  nurse's  training.  "The 
training  school  is  part  of  the  umversity. 
rather  than  attached  to  the  hospitaL 

The  reorganization  of  this  institudor 
for  more  valuable  service  to  the  cotn- 
munity,  has  been  made  possible  through 
gifts  of  citizens  of  St.  Louis. 


A    NEW  CENTER  OF   MEPICAI,  EDLTATION 

The  buildings  in  St.  Louis  for  the  affiliated  Medical  Sehoi)l  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Barnes  Hospital  and  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospital.  More  than  $3,OOaoW 
has  been  expended  on  new  buildings  and  equipment,  the  reorganization  of  the  insti- 
tution  iK'ing  made  possible  through  gifts  of  St.  I^uis  citizens. 


CLKAUKC  KOUGH  LAND  IM  THS  BKOKX  BOTAHICAI.  GABDENS 

The  city  furnished  the  foremen,  the  relief  society  the  men  and  the  money  for  their  wages.    The  plan  is.  ii 
interesting  development  of  the  "work  test"  for  the  unemployed. 

Wages  from  Relief  Funds 

By  William  H.  Matthews 


r/y    WAS   down  at  the  Municipal 
I      Building  this  morning.    They 
\     told  tne  to  come  up  here  and 
that  maybe  you  could  find  me 
'  job.    I  don't   want  any  charity,  I  can 
:et  along  for  a  few  days  more,  but  if 
don't  get  a  job  by  that  time  the  land- 
ed won't  wait  on  the  rent  any  longer, 
f  I  gel   a    job    he'll    wait    for    me   to 

The  speaker  was  a  man  about  forty, 

dl  put  up,  looking  the  part  of  his  role 

1  life — driver  for  coal  dealers  and  ex- 

ivating  companies — which  he  had  fol- 

iwed    for   years.      Every   morning    for 

fveral  weeks  he  had  set  out  from  home 

1  a  hunt  for  a  job.    Occasionally,  along 

docks  or  in  the  coal  yards,  he  had 

a  few  hours'  work,  and  with  the 

"dollars    thus   earned   he   had    man- 

,to  get  enough  food  to  keep  himself- 

and  four  children  from  actual 

But   the  rent  had   slipped  be- 

■nd  the  landlord  could  see  no  as- 

either  of  the  past  months  or  of 

nes,  unless  the  man  got  a  job.     ' 

man's  experience  was  typical  of 

of  cases  in  New  York  last  winter, 

F  family   men  who  for  the  first  time 

tnr  lives  found  it  impossible  to  find 
»ork  that  meant  shelter,  food  and 
ing  for  their  wives  and  children. 
%a  be  witholit  a  job,  to  know  there 
not  food  enough  in  the  house  for 
he  missus  and  the  kids"  for  more  than 
iay,  to  know  that  the  corner  grocer 
n  not  trust  you  much  longer  and  that 
;  landlord  is  beginning  to  worry  about 
;  overdue  rent,  to  go  to  place  after 
ice  hunting  for  work  and  to  be  told 
Je  after  lime  that  "there  is  nothing 


today,  but  come  around  again  and  may- 
be there'll  be  something" — 'tis  such  hope 
deferred  that  maketh  heart,  mind  and 
body  sick  unto  the  breaking  point. 
Confidence  is  shattered;  courage  gives 
way,  and  the  spirit  which,  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  such  an  experience, 
keeps  a  man  "bucked  up"  with  the  hope 
that  things  will  "soon  begin  to  break 
right"  for  him  gradually  gives  way  to  a 
feeling  of  utter  discouragement  and  bit- 
terness. 

To  release  as  many  men  as  possible 
from  the  horror  of  such  an  experience 
was  the  task  of  relief  organizations  of 
New  York  during  the  trying  mid-winter 
months.  How  was  the  situaKon  met  by 
those  who  were  responsible,  for  th;  re- 
lief work  of  the  fJew  York  Asft^qjation 
for  Improving  .the  Condition  '  aif  the 
Poor? 

■  At  first  eVery  eftorl  was  made  to  in- 
duce employers  to  take  -back  on  their 
payrolls  ihc  men  they  had  laid  off.  Oc- 
casionally, this  ^as  successful,  but  more 
often  the  answ^T  wq^s:  '"We  should  like 
ID  re-employ  this  man  and  will  when 
work  picks  up,  but  just  now  we  ar^ 
carrying  more  men  than  the  business 
being  done  warrants."  The  average  em- 
ployer was  as  anxious  as  wc  were  to 
do  all  he  thought  he  could.  For  some. 
new  jobs  were  found,  yet  so  far  as  the 
cily  was  concerned,  one  could  but  feci, 
during  the  three  worst  months  ai  least, 
thai  lor  every  man  so  placed  anoiher 
was  added  to  the  list  of  the  unemployed. 

And  so  the  situation  resolved  itself 
pretly  largely  into  a  question  of  relief, 
giving  groceries  and  rent  where  the  one 
thing    needed    and    wanted    was    work. 


Relief  expenditures  went  up  by  bounds, 
reaching  in  one  month  alone  in  our  as- 
sociation $30,000,  85  per  cent  more  than 
in  any  previous  month  in  the  history  of 

the  association. 

The  situation  became  complex  as  we 
endeavored  lo  handle  along  with  the  in- 
voluntarily idle  able-bodied  man  the  gen- 
erally inelficient  chap,  whose  health  was 
broken,  mind  often  enfeebled,  and  char- 
acter gone.  In  normally  prosperous 
times  this  type  manages  to  find  a  small 
amount  of  work,  but  in  "cutting  down" 
periods  he  is  the  first  thrown  out  of  a 
job,  and  he  is  soon  forced  to  haunt  the 
application  rooms  of  relief  organizations 
and  help  crowd  to  capacity  the  free 
lodging-houses  and  shelters.  At  present 
little  is  done  for  these  unfortunate  fel- 
lows except  to  dole  out  to  them  food 
and  clothing  to  tide  them  over  until 
they  can  again  pick  up  enough  odd  jobs 
to  eke  out  their  pitiful  existence. 

Whether  these  men  have  reached  a 
state  of  general  inefficiency  by  reason 
of  self  fault  or  through  conditions  over 
which  they  had  no  control  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  presence  of  even  a  small  number  of 
these  ill-clad,  half-fed  inefficients  among 
the  unemployed  often  tends  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  some  who  see  them  strag- 
gling and  shuffling  on  the  edges  of  the 
crowd  an  unfair  impression  toward  the 
others.  Perhaps  some  day  city  or  state 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  gathering  up 
these  broken,  weak,  often  diseased,  indi- 
viduals and  putting  them  in  a  colony 
where  they  will  receive  treatment  that 
shall  give  them  a  chance  of  self  help, 
restore  them  to  health  and  strength,  or. 
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when  that  is  no  longer  possible,  keep 
them  humanely  until  their  days  shall 
end.  It  is  a  job  too  big  for  private  relief 
organizations. 

Another  group  that  complicated  the 
situation  were  the  work- shy  men,  who, 
even  when  jobs  are  plentiful,  never 
work  regularly  and  who,  sensing  this 
winter  the  fact  that  their  out-of-work 
plea  would  entitle  them  to  a  share  of 
the  funds  contributed  to  relieve  unem- 
*  ployment,  settled  down  to  a  period  of 
ease.  I  would  not,  by  making  mention 
of  this  type,  create  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  any  reader  that  the  majority  of  our 
unemployed  were  of  this  sort.  They 
were  not.  Yet  here  again,  the  presence 
of  this  group  of  loafers-by-choice  among 
the  unemployed,  makes  it  ever  difficult 
to  deal  intelligently  and  justly  with  the 
problem  as  a  whole. 

These  idlers  present  another  field  for 
municipal  endeavor, — the  establishment 
of  work  colonies  to  which  they  can  be 
committed,  there  to  learn  that  the  world 
owes  no  man  a  living  save  through  work 
and  that  given  that  opportunity,  the  re- 
sponsibility and  business  of  supporting 
their  children  is  theirs  and  not  that  of 
relief  organizations,  either  private  or 
public. 

The  desire  lo  discriminate  justly  be- 
tween the  voluntarily  and  involuntarily 
idle  and  to  give  to  the  latter  in  terms 
of  work  and  wages  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  their  families, 
kept  us  diligently  searching  for  some 
avenue  through  which  employment 
could  be  offered  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions as  to  wages  and  efficient  per- 
formance. 

With  ihe  women  and  girls  out  of  em- 
ployment, the  problem  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult. The  well-organized  workshops 
started  in  the  fall  by  the  Vacation  War 
Relief  Work  Committee,  as  also  by  some 
of  the  settlement  houses,  where  gar- 
ments to  be  sent  to  war-stricken  coun- 
tries were  made,  afforded  opportunity  to 
give  in  the  form  of  wages  the  assist- 
ance necessary.  These  shops  and  those 
later  opened  by  the  mayor's  committee 
were  also  used  by  the  association  for 
men  physically  unfit  for  hard,  manual 
labor. 

For  the  sirotig,  able-bodied  man,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  co-opera- 
tion of  owners  of  large  estates  in  the 
Brotix  in  a  plan  of  putting  men  at  work 
cutting  out  and  cleaning  up  dead  timber 
and  doing  any  other  necessary  work. 
Little  co-operation  was  offered,  except 
as  our  association  offered  to  bear  the 
full  expense  of  such  work,  which  we 
did  not  feel  Justified  in  doing  on  private 
property,  at  least.  Turning  next  to  the 
Bronx  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  Zoo- 
logical Park  it  was  learned  that  there 
was  an  abundance  of  work  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  land  clearing,  trenching, 
grading  and  road  making.  The  city  it- 
self had  no  funds  to  be  used  for  this 
piirprise.     Why  not  take  the  money 


wages  for  work  done  here?  This  work 
would  keep  men  in  physical  trim  to 
swing  back  into  their  own  occupations 
when  the  wheels  of  trade  and  industry 
quickened,  at  the  same  time  affording  a 
test  that  would  separate  the  shirker  and 
loafer  who  was  at  times  even  too  indol- 
ent to  come  and  ask  for  his  rent,  leaving 
even  that  job  to  his  wife  or  one  of  his 
children. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  put  at 
work  four  squads  of  twenty  men  each, 
the  men  to  report  to  the  park  superin- 
tendents for  the  places.  Applicants  for 
these  jobs  were  sent  in  the  same  way 
as  to  any  others  which  the  employment 
agent  might  know  to  be  vacant.  Super- 
vision and  discipline  were  left  to  the 
regular  park  foreman,  the  understand- 
ing being  that  a  good  day's  work  would 
he  required  of  every  man  sent  and  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  such  requirement 
would  mean  dismissal.  Wages  were 
paid  weekly  by  the  park  paymaster,  who 
was  reimbursed  by  the  association. 
The  wage  rate  was  $2  a  day.  Thus  a 
man  was  assured  $6  a  week  for  three 
days'  work,  and  on  the  alternate  days 
he  could  do  other  irregular  work  or 
search  for  an  opening  at  his  regular 
occupation. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  keep 
the  plan  from  savoring  in  any  way  of 
relief.  "Doles  of  work"  for  "doles  of 
pay"  does  not  fool  men.  A  work  test 
falls  short  of  its  purpose  except  as  the 
jobs  offered  are  for  a  fair  wage  and 
■  under  conditions  which  do  not  (end  to 
destroy  a  man's  self-respect. 


What  have  been  our  experiences  ir. 
this  experiment?  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  opportunity  to  work  on  the  squa4s 
has  been  otTered  to  231  men.  Of  thii 
number 


2  reported  at  pirk, 

4  quit    Btter  _  one_^  *^^, 


■didn't  like  the  work." 
t   after  several    dajii.    16    wlthMit  cl^lnc 
14    ufln^    tbat    thrj    wrn 


'■BolOB  after  other  Job*. 
12  nere  laid  olT  bf  foreoisn  hectnse  at  phjiin. 

laabllltT  lo  do  tbe  work. 
6  were  dlscbarged  (or  pUla  loafloi  on  tbe  H' 

or  tor  Intemperance. 
4  were    taken    on    park"*    own    pa.'roll    i^nai 

22  reiwrted    definitely    tbat    tbej    had    w^nr-i 

Bleady  job«  elaewbere. 
18  were  placed  at  otber  reRular  *ork  br  it- 

assDclatlon'a  em^iloyment  bur*au. 
IT  retnaed    other    Joba    ottered    tbem.    and    fir 

that  reaaon  were  laid  off. 
;t  bare    vorked    every    day    allotted    to    tbro 

from  the  time  the  work  irM  flrat  becBE 
R3  irnt  on  Bt  different  "jnea  ^o  Jj^ke  thej>li 


o(    t 


eavlUK   t 


•  paying  out  b 


The  thirty  who  refused  to  apply  ^^ 
promised  to  report  and  did  not.  a" 
looked,  from  every  outward  appearance, 
to  be  able-bodied,  well  men.  The  fami- 
lies of  several  had  been  receiving  ie(r-=- 
tar  relief  up  to  that  time.  Moreover 
the  case  records  for  some  time  bacV  : 
showed  different  members  of  thc:r| 
families  intermittently  applying  for  rt-i 
lief  by  reason  of  the  man's  being  wiih- 1 
out  employment.  A  recent  investigati«i 
of  some  of  these  cases,  after  relief  wa* 
stopped  by  reason  of  the  man's  refuwl 
to  accept  work,  show  the  man  to  be 
working.  A  few  continued  for  a  time 
to  ask  for  relief,  two  especially  beine 
persistent  to  the  point  of  threatening  to 
write  us  up  in  the  papers. 

One  of  the  two  who  reported  at  tbe 
park  but  decided  not  to  start  in.  beat  s 
hasty  but  silent  retreat,  dodging  behini! 
the  trees  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  pile  of 
axes.  saws,  picks  and  other  tools  tha: 
had  been  assembled  for  the  job.  He 
could  summon  energy  to  get  away  but 
had  no  energy  to  wield  a  tool ! 

To  those  who  quit  after  working  sev- 
eral days,  without  giving  any  definite 
reason,  no  further  relief  has  been  given, 
though  the  association's  nurses  continue 
their  visits  in  cases  of  illness  in  the 
families. 

Where  physical  inability  flack  of 
strength)  was  the  sole  cause  for  laiinn 
off,  relief  was  continued  in  the  family 
pending  the  time  when  other  more  suit- 
able work  could  be  found.  Most  of  tbe 
men  who  reported  they  had  secmoi 
steady  jobs  elsewhere,  went  back  t^ 
former  occupations,  labor,  teamins- 
building  trades,  and  a  few  clerks  mi 
waiters. 

Of  the  eighteen  for  whom  other  work 
was  found  by  the  association's  cmplov 
nient  bureau,  six  were  sent  lo  jobs  oat 
of  town,   four  of  them   as  labor  fore- 

Thc  Jobs  refused  were  practically  ifl: 
on  subway  construction  work,  the  rc*- 
sons   given  being  the  smallness  of  it* 
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wage  ($1.50  per  day).  One  cannot  but 
feel  there  is  justification  in  such  pro- 
test. The  work  which  most  Siibway  ap- 
plicants were  given  is  ''mucking." 
Down  at  the  level  on  which  the  subway 
trains  will  later  speed,  they  tear  away 
the  rocks  and  dirt  which  now  block  the 
way.  The  work  is  of  a  hard,  gruelling 
kind,  done  under  conditions  of  more  or 
less  danger  and  unhealthfulness.  Nine 
dollars  a  week  is  the  generally  accepted 
minimum  today  for  a  working  girl.  One 
wonders  by  what  magic  we  expect  a 
big  husky  man  ( for  that  is  the  kind  the 
contractors  want)  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  of  four  or  more  on  the 


same  amount. 

The  eighty-three,  or  36  per  cent  of  the 
number,  who  worked  every  day  allotted 
them  have  done  excellent  work.  Large 
tracts  of  land  have  been  cleared  of 
dead  timber,  stumps  and  underbrush, 
the  former  being  cut  up  for  fuel.  Stone 
for  road  building  has  been  quarried  and 
broken,  drainage  put  in,  and  rough  spots 
graded.  Many  of  these  men,  by  work- 
ing at  odd  jobs  on  the  intervening  days, 
managed  to  get  a  fairly  good  weekly 
income. 

To  the  reader,  the  thought  may  oc- 
cur that  only  to  a  small  extent  has  this 
plan   relieved   the  whole  unemployment 


situation.  Very  true.  We  set  out  to 
(leal  only  with  the  unemployed  that 
came  to  us,  to  give  to  all  the  family  men 
applying  for  assistance  an  opportunity 
to  earn  by  work  the  amount  we  should 
otherwise  have  had  to  give  them  in  re- 
lief. It  could,  we  presume,  have  been 
done  on  a  larger  scale.  But  that  too 
might  be  a  job  for  municipal  rather  than 
private  agencies.  Such  a  scheme  could 
not,  of  course,  be  carried  on  indefinitely. 
The  assumption  is  that  the  need  is 
transient  but  so  pressing  that  it  must 
be  met.  Is  it  not  wiser  that  money  be 
expended  in  giving  honorable  employ- 
ment rather  than  in  doling  out  relief? 


The  Co-operative  Movement  with 

Europe  at  Arms 

By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree 


THE  world  is  going  to  be  a  very 
different  place  in  many  ways 
when  the  great  European  war  is 
over.  Optimists  hope  that  it  is  a 
'war  to  end  war";  that  armaments  will 
in  future  be  enormously  decreased;  that 
lations  instead  of  devoting  their  best 
energies  and  thought  to  warlike  prcpar- 
itions,  will  devote  them  to  social  pro- 
cess; and  that  in  consequence,  we  shall 
won  see  the  dawn  of  an  exceptionally 
ictive  period  of  social  reforms.  Pessi- 
mists hold  the  exact  opposite. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss whether  the  optimists  or  the  pessi- 
mists are  right,  but  to  confine  myself  to 
aamining  the  present  state  of  one  great 
social  movement  in  Europe, — co-opera- 
tion. What  effect  has  the  war  had  on 
the  co-operative  movement  ?  Is  it  likely 
to  emerge  stronger  or  weaker,  and  what 
(>art  has  it  played  in  serving  the  hard- 
tried  people  who  live  in  the  belligerent 
countries? 
Unfortunately  it  is  extremely  difficult 
0  obtain  full  information  concerning 
wy  country  except  Great  Britain;  for 
in  France  and  Belgium,  almost  all  the 
Jble-bodied  men  up  to  forty-five  years 
»W  are  fighting,  and  few  facts  filter 
through  from  Germany  and  Austria.  It 
i^.  however,  possible  from  such  data  as 
ire  available  to  gain  a  fairly  clear  idea 
^f  how  matters  stand.  Let  us  take  the 
countries  one  by  one. 

In  Germany,  according  to  the  Inter- 
^tional  Co-operative  Bulletin  for  Janu- 
ary. 1915, 

"The  co-operative  societies,  as  in  all 
rther  countries,  have  felt  the  effects  of 
he  war.  Events  moved  with  such  start- 
ing rapidity  that  the  German  co-opera- 
ive  societies  were  taken  by  surprise — 
Ddeed,  who  was  not? — but  they  very 
»on   recovered.     To   a    gp^eater   extent 


y^  HIS  review  of  the  reaction  of 
^  the  war  upon  those  mutual  so- 
cial enterprises  of  western  Europe 
which  we  lump  together  as  the 
co-operative  movement  is  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  compe- 
tent students  of  the  subject.  In 
ipio,  Mr.  Rozvntree  brought  out 
his  Land  and  Labor,  a  survey  of 
the  remarkable  co-operative  de- 
velopments in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry in  Belgium.  One  of  the 
members  of  his  staff  7vas  Bruno 
Lasker,  ivhosc  article,  Imperish- 
able Belgium,  zvas  published  in 
The  Survey  for  December  5, 
IP14. — Editor. 


than  ever  before  they  have  given  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  their  social  utility  in  the 
present  circumstances,  and  have  never 
shown  more  clearly  the  distinction  be- 
tween co-operation'  and  private  trade. 
Whereas  private  traders  make  use  of 
public  calamities  in  order  to  increase 
their  profits  to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
sumer, already  severely  tried,  the  co-op- 
erative societies  faced  the  situation  and 
supplied  their  members  with  commodi- 
ties  at  the  low-est  possible  prices. 

"As  a  result  of  tile  attitude  they  adopt- 
ed, they  eventually,  won  the  considera- 
tion of  the  public,  authorities  who  in 
Germany,  as  elsewhere,  had  been  more 
or  less  hostile  to  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. The  officials  and  workers  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  public  service,  who 
had  hitherto  been  forbidden  to  become 
members  of  a  co-operative  society,  were 
now  free  to  do  so.  and  thus  the  societies 
are  no  longer  subjected  to  official  ostra- 
cism. .  .  .  The  co-operative  bakery 
in  Hamburg  has  had  to  record  an  in- 
crease in  sales  every  week  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  purchasing  power  of  near- 


ly all  consumers  has  decreased.  The 
societies  at  Frankfurt,  Brandenbourg, 
and  elsewhere,  have  to  report  similarly. 

*The  German  co-operative  journals 
continue  to  appear  regularly  and  are 
profiting  from  the  lessons  of  the  present 
time  by  conducting  an  active  and  fruit- 
ful propaganda  in  favor  of  the  organi- 
zation of  consumers.     .     .    ." 

I  have  no  figures  of  the  sales  of  the 
German  societies  later  than  those  for 
September,  1914,  when  every  one  of  the 
six  unions  into  which  the  German  co- 
operators  are  divided,  showed  a  decrease 
amounting  on  the  average  to  11.6  per 
cent.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
working-class  wage-earners  are  mobil- 
ized, and  probably  the  private  traders 
are  experiencing  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  their  sales.  When  we  try  to 
draw  a  general  inference  from  whatever 
facts  are  available,  it  seems  possible 
that  the  part  played  by  the  co-operative 
movement  in  the  economic  life  of  Ger- 
many will  be  relatively  somewhat  more 
important  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
clue  to  the  present  state  of  co-operation 
in  Austria,  but  fairly  complete  informa- 
tion is  forthcoming  for  France.  In  that 
country,  the  war  has  done  more  damage 
than  might  be  supposed;  for  although 
only  about  one-eighth  of  the  population 
inhabited  districts  which  have  been  in- 
vaded by  the  enemy,  those  districts  con- 
tained one- fourth  of  the  French  co-op- 
erators and  co-operative  societies,  and 
accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  sales. 

In  the  rest  of  France,  although  of 
course  for  obvious  reasons  sales  are 
smaller  than  they  were,  the  state  of  co- 
operation gives  no  occasion  for  alarm; 
but  in  the  war-stricken  zones,  conditions 
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are  very  different.  Indeed,  they  are  so 
bad  that  the  authors  of  an  appeal  for 
help,  from  other  countries,  dated  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  say  that  they  "believe  that 
unless  help  is  forthcoming,  and  state  in- 
demnity, the  co-operative  effort  of  fifty 
years  in  the  most  co-operative  part  of 
France  will  be  crushed." 

It  appears  that  in  the  parts  of  France 
which  have  actually  been  occupied  by 
Germans,  there  were  650  societies,  240,- 

000  members,  and  sales  amounting  to  90,- 
000,000  francs.  It  is  estimated  that 
damage,  by  pillage  and  otherwise,  has 
been  done  to  the  extent  of  at  least  12,- 
000,000  francs,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
these  societies  are  in  districts  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  Germans.  Melancholy 
news  comes  from  some  of  them.  For 
instance,  the  society,  la  Solidarite  0«- 
vriere,  at  Raon-rEtape,  writes: 

Their  premises  have  been,  completely 
ransacked.  They  have  lost  from  10,000 
to  12,000  francs  worth  of  goods  and  do 
not  know  how  to  continue  their  ac- 
tivity." 

The  society,  l*Association  Ouvrih^e,  at 
Moyen-Montier,  writes:  "The  front  of 
our  warehouse  has  been  demolished  by  a 
shell,  and  the  Germans  have  pillaged  our 
store  and  destroyed  our  property.  Noth- 
ing is  left  but  ruins.  .  .  .  The  so- 
ciety at  Albert  (Somme),  where  so 
many  combats  have  taken  place,  has  not 
only  lost  its  stock  of  goods,  but  its 
premises  have  been  completely  destroyed 
by  bombardments.  An  incendiary  shell 
fell  on  the  town  and  destroyed  the  co- 
operative stores,  which  were  burnt  to- 
gether with  five  houses." 

Reviewing  the  whole  situation,  we 
may  say  that  the  co-operative  movement 
in  France  will  do  well  if  it  emerges  from 
the  war  without  being  seriously  weak- 
ened. 

In  Belgium  things  are  still  worse,  and 

1  can  best  describe  them  by  quoting 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  Whitehead  which 
appeared  in  the  Co-operative  News  on 
March  27,  1915.    He  says: 

**The  Provinces  of  Liege  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  first  attacks.  The  stocks  of 
goods  of  the  co-operative  societies  in 
the  Herve  district  were  either  totally 
or  partially  requisitioned,  while  several 
of  them  were  pillaged.  The  Maison  du 
Peuple  at  Fleron  was  burnt,  the  stores 
at  Herve  destroyed,  and  the  society  at 
Sprimont  had  its  chief  branch  at  Poul- 
seur  burnt  and  another  devastated.  In 
the  province  of  Liege  the  societies  had 
their  goods  requisitioned,  and  a  number 
of  co-operators  were  either  shot  or 
taken  prisoners  to  Germany.  In  the 
south  of  Luxemburg,  very  little  re- 
mains of  co-operative  organization,  the 
stores  having  been  pillaged,  devastated, 
or  burnt,  and  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment killed. 

*'In  the  district  of  Namur,  the  co-op- 
erative societies  at  Andenne  and  Auve- 
lais  have  suffered  particularly  from  the 
requisitions  of  the  German  troops.     At 


Auvelais  the  contents  of  the  safe — 50,000 
francs  and  other  securities — were  stolen. 
The  Maison  du  Peuple  at  Tamines  has 
completely  disappeared,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  that  at  Dinant.  At  Louvain, 
the  safe  of  the  co-operative  society,  Ic 
Proletaire,  was  burst  open  and  the  con- 
tents stolen.  In  Flanders,  Hand-in- 
Hand,  at  Alost,  has  been  destroyed  by 
bombardment.  At  Lierre,  Malines,  and 
Aerschot,  the  societies  have  suffered 
greatly.  In  West  Flanders,  where  bat- 
tles are  being  fought  every  day,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  the  societies  at  Courtrai,  Ostend, 
Bruges,  Memin,  Comines,  etc.  The  po- 
sition of  the  majority  of  the  societies 
in  the  Borinage  is  very  precarious." 

No  complete  data  are  available,  but 
such  societies  as  furnish  statistics  report 
that: 

*The  sales  effected  from  August  1  to 
December  31,  1914,  were  considerably 
reduced.  On  the  whole,  they  are  not 
more  than  a  third  of  what  they  were  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  baking  of  bread,  which 
is  the  most  important  branch  of  co-op- 
eration in  Belgium,  has  suffered  very 
severely.  Whereas  during  the  last  five 
months  of  1914,  the  aggregate  sales  of 
the  societies  reached  approximately 
twenty-three  million  francs,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  exceed  ten  million 
for  the  same  five  months  of  1915, — a  dif- 
ference of  60  per  cent. 

"This  decrease  is  very  important  when 
it  is  remembered  that  since  the  end  of 
July  the  price,  of  goods  has  increased  to 
an  inconceivable  extent.  Bread,  lard, 
oil,  butter,  sugar,  milk,  coffee,  chicory, 
chocolate,  candles,  and  coal,  have  gone 
up  in  price  to  the  extent  of  25,  50  and 
100  per  cent.  If  the  sales  show  an  ex- 
traordinary decrease,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  general  expenses 
( notably  salaries  and  wages)  to  the 
same  extent.  The  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  and  transport  of 
goods  have  increased  by  100  per  cent. 
This  relation  of  expenses  to  receipts  has 
naturally  resulted  in  making  the  finan- 
cial situation  more  difficult 

"In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  so- 
cieties have  done  their  best  to  meet 
their  obligations  towards  their  members, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  paying  of 
dividends.  In  August,  September  and 
October,  they  distributed  the  profits  to 
the  members.  Several  societies  which 
should  have  paid  dividends  in  January 
were  only  able  to  return  a  small  amount, 
while  others  were  obliged  to  put  off  the 
payment  to  a  later  date,  or  to  cancel  it 
altogether.  Up  to  December  31,  so- 
cieties having  a  capital  of  3,049,600 
francs  (£121,980),  provided  by  working- 
men,  refunded  no  less  than  801,000 
francs  (£32,000).  Since  that  time,  ow- 
ing to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  the  increase  in 
unemployment,  and  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  food,  demands  for  repayment  have  be- 
come more  urgent.     The  societies  have 


been  obliged  to  pay  back  a  large  part  of 
the  savings  entrusted  to  them  by  work- 
ers and  the  money  deposited  with  them 
by  workingmen's  organizations. 

"The  trouble  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  imperil  the  whole  co-opera- 
tive organization.  In  certain  districts 
the  capital  has  been  completely  refunded 
in  kind.  For  the  societies  at  Verviers, 
Liege,  Huy  and  in  the  Borinage  alone, 
the  amount  refunded  must  be  given  at 
1,100,000  francs  (£44,000).  The  move- 
ment received  this  blow  just  when  it  was 
leaving  behind  it  the  hesitations  and  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  and  was  on  the  way  to 
make  rapid  and  considerable  progress. 

"The  war  is  not  yet  over.  What  re- 
mains to  this  unhappy  country?  What 
will  be  left  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment? Even  now,  it  may  be  that  the 
societies  will  have  to  close  their  doors 
tomorrow,  owing  to  the  urgent  needs  oi 
members  unable  to  pay  for  necessaries, 
Financial  assistance  is  necessary  to  sav< 
the  movement  from  disaster.  The  so 
cieties  ipust  have  immediate  help  anc 
considerable  financial  assistance.  The} 
must  be  in  a  position  on  the  one  hand 
to  buy  goods;  on  the  other,  to  refund  U 
their  depositors  part  of  the  money -thej 
have  invested  without  exposing:  the  so 
ciety  to  the  risk  of  bankruptcy." 

More  need  not  be  said  to  show  hov 
parlous  is  the  state  of  the  co-operativi 
movement  in  Belgium ;  but,  alas,  it  is  n< 
more  parlous  than  is  the  state  of  th 
whole  country ! 

Apart  from  a  brief  statement  to  th 
effect  that  the  condition  of  co-operatioi 
in  Russia  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  wa 
before  the  war,  and  an  account  of  th 
difficulties  which  co-operators  in  som 
neutral  European  countries  have  ex 
perienced,  in  conmion  with  all  people  en 
gaged  in  trade,  I  have  no  further  in 
formation  regarding  the  co-operativ< 
movement  as  it  exists  today  on  the  con 
tinent  of  Europe. 

In  Great  Britain  co-operation  is  un 
doubtedly  flourishing.  Although  fini 
figures  are  not  yet  available,  the  sale 
in  the  distributive  departments  seem  t 
be  about  three  and  one-half  millio 
pounds  higher  than  in  1913, — an  increas 
of  about  11  per  cent;  while  in  the  pro 
ductive  departments  the  sales  increase 
from  eight  to  nine  millions.  About  one 
quarter  of  the  goods  sold  by  co-opera 
tive  stores  are  manufactured  by  co-op 
erative  industry.  The  reasons  for  th 
increased  sales  are  probably  as  follows 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  o 
war,  when  there  was  a  panic  among  th 
public  lest  a  shortage  of  food  should  b 
imminent,  and  when  a  great  many  peo 
pie  selfishly  sought  to  make  themselve 
secure  by  purchasing  large  supplies,  th 
co-operative  stores  did  not  advance  thei 
prices  to  such  an  extent  as  did  maq 
private  traders,  and  this  attracted  t 
them  a  certain  number  of  people  som 
of  whom  probably  have  since  becoxa 
members.     The   panic,   however,    laste 
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only  for  a  few  days,  and  for  many 
months  now  the  exceptional  difference 
between  the  prices  charged  at  co-opera- 
tive stores  and  those  charged  by  private 
traders  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Another  reason  is  that  although  so 
many  men  are  mobilized  and  have  left 
the  country,  their  wives  and  dependents 
Are  receiving  separation  allowances  on  a 
much  higher  scale  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  many  of  them  have  more 
money  to  handle  than  when  their  hus- 
i»ands  were  at  home.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  men  who  have  re- 
mained at  home  are  practically  all  em- 
ployed and  that  many  of  them  are  earn- 
ing high  wages. 

A  third  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the 
price  of  food  stuffs  has  risen,  and  work- 


ing-class families  have  to  pay  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  incomes  for  the  com- 
modities which  they  purchase  at  the  co- 
operative stores.  They  are  spending 
less  in  proportion  on  railway  fares,  en- 
tertainments, etc. 

Some  of  the  co-operative  factories, 
notably  those  manufacturing  boots  and 
cloth  garments,  have,  like  other  similar 
factories,  been  very  busy  in  supplying 
goods  for  the  war  office  for  the  past 
few  months.  This  may  account  in  part 
for  the  increase  in  their  sales. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  sales  in  the  co-opera- 
tive stores  have  materially  advanced. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  co-operative  move- 
ment  will   emerge   from   the   war  in   a 


stronger  condition  than  before.  We 
need  not,  however,  assume,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  fact  that  the  co- 
operative movement  did  not  raise  prices 
to  the  same  extent  as  many  private 
traders  during  the  panic  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  outbreak  of  war,  had 
a  far  reaching  effect  on  the  level  of 
prices  generally.  In  my  own  opinion, 
there  was  no  justification  for  the  panic, 
and  it  would  in  any  case  have  been  short- 
lived. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  asked  to  what  ex- 
tent the  co-operative  movement  in  Eng- 
land has  helped  the  working  classes  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  I  think  the  answer 
must  be  that  it  has  given  the  same  kind 
of  help,  and  in  much  the  same  degree,  as 
in  normal  times. 


International  Labor  Week 

The  Reconciliation  of  Religion  and  Labor  in  the  Midst  of  War 

By  F.  Herbert  Stead 


SETTLEMENT  spells  synthesis. 
The  spirit  of  the  settlement  as  I 
have  known  it  links  up  men  of 
different  classes,  parties,  church- 
es, nations,  on  a  common  human  and  re- 
ligious basis,  and  directs  them  to  a  com- 
mon end.  Settlements  are  the  labora- 
tories wherein  the  blendings  and  combin- 
ings  are  first  assayed  which  will  be  ap- 
plied at  large  in  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing synthetic  era. 

I  write  now  of  the  latest  and  by  no 
means  least  significant  instance. 

The  Browning  Settlement  has  for 
five  years  held,  during  the  first  seven 
days  of  May,  what  is  known  as  a  labor 
week — a  scries  of  religious  meetings  ad- 
dressed by  labor  leaders,  mostly  Labour 
members  of  Parliament.  These  labor 
weeks  discovered  to  the  world  the  genu- 
ine religious  character  and  high  relig- 
ious aims  oi  the  leaders  of  the  British 
labor  movement.  That  movement  ac- 
cordingly rose  with  a  bound  in  public 
estimation.  Bishops  and  archbishops 
welcomed  labor  leaders  as  Christian 
comrades.  The  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  followed  suit  with  a  labor  week 
of  its  own,  and  came  over  to  the  labor 
standpoint  with  such  completeness  and 
suddenness  as  almost  to  bewilder  the 
.Scottish  labor  camp. 

The  proceedings  of  labor  week  were 
published  in  English,  Danish,  Finnish, 
Spanish  and  partly  in  German.  Pas- 
tors and  professors  in  Europe  warmly 
welcomed  these  reports,  and  prayed  for 
labor  weeks  in  their  own  countries.  So 
many  were  the  signs  of  mutual  approach 
between  religion  and  labor  that  this 
year  it  was  felt  the  time  had  come  to 
signalize  the  new  combination. 
Accordingly,    the    first    international 
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labor  week  took  place  in  Browning  Hall 
during  the  first  days  of  May,  1915.  It 
was  a  memorable  act  of  reconciliation. 
Five  great  European  races  spoke 
through  leading  laboi  representatives. 
France,  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  Great 
Britain  had  each  its  spokesmen.  Though 
the  war  prevented  the  presence  of  speak- 
ers from  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
great  German  race  was  represented  by 
a  Swiss  Social-Democrat. 

The  week  opened  on  the  first  of  May, 
the  historic  Labor  Day,  with  a  memor- 
able speech  by  Emile  Vandervelde, 
president  of  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau  and  the  elected  chief  of  the  con- 
tinental labor  movement.  He  had  sent 
a  letter  to  a  previous  labor  week,  and 
came  now  in  person,  as  he  said  in  his 
opening  remarks,  that  the  significance 
of  his  participation  might  not  fail  to  be 
understood.  His  message  was  that  with 
the  religion  of  the  spirit  continental  So- 
cialism had  no  quarrel.  Rather  did  it 
welcome  the  religion  of  liberty  as  a 
most  valuable  ally.  For  primitive 
Christianity  was  a  doctrine  of  revolu- 
tion, he  declared,  which  had  saved  the 
world  from  slavery.  Socialism  and  re- 
ligion together  must  bring  down  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  earth. 

M.  Vandervelde  avowed  himself  an 
agnostic,  but  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  religious  sentiment  is  one  of  the 
permanent  factors  of  social  evolution, 
destined  to  express  itself,  perhaps  in  dif- 
ferent form,  with  greater  freedom,  with 
more  emphasis  on  the  individual  mind, 
but  with  no  less,  possibly  with  greater, 
intensity  in  the  future. 

The  pronouncement  of  M.  Longuet, 
Socialist  member  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  son  of  an  exiled  Paris- 


ian Communard,  and  grandson  of  Karl 
Marx,  was  in  some  respects  even  more 
historic.  Himself  also  an  agnostic,  he 
avowed  profound  respect  for  all  sincere 
religious  belief.  He  paid  a  jg^lowing  trib- 
ute to  the  marvelous  democratic  en- 
thusiasm which  Great  Britain  had  found 
in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  He  insisted 
that  the  French  labor  movement  was 
profoundly  religious  in  the  largest  and 
fullest  sense  of  that  term.  He  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  growth  of  a  true  religious 
sentiment  among  some  of  the  greatest 
Socialists  and  labor  leaders  in  France. 
He  emphatically  repudiated  the  idea  that 
what  he  called  the  historic  materialism 
of  his  grandfather,  Karl  Marx,  had  any- 
thing in  common  with  the  philosophic 
materialism  of  Buchner  and  Haeckel. 
He  claimed  that  nothing  had  contributed 
more  to  the  growth  of  the  higher  ideal- 
ism among  the  working  classes  of 
Europe  than  the  teachings  of  Marx  and 
Engels. 

A  yet  more  important  contribution  to 
the  nascent  synthesis  was  given  in  his 
disavowal  of  the  claim  of  his  youth  that 
reform  of  social  conditions  was  suffi- 
cient to  bring  about  the  desired  change 
in  society.  With  M.  Vandervelde  he 
said  he  cherished  the  strong  conviction 
that  we  must  also  reform  the  soul,  and 
bring  to  bear  influences  that  will  make 
men  worthy  of  the  Socialist  order. 

These  words  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
development  of  continental  Socialism. 
It  is  becoming  tired,  as  M.  Longuet 
hinted,  of  the  priest-baiting  and  anti- 
clericalism  of  the  bourgeois  radicals. 
It  is  recognizing  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal as  well  as  social  regeneration.  At 
the  same  time,  the  churches,  too  long 
insistent    on    merely    individual    conver- 
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sion,  are  recognizing  the  need  of  great 
changes  in  the  social  conditions  under 
which  men  live  and  work.  The  "agnos- 
ticism" of  MM.  Vandervelde  and  Long- 
uet  is  much  more  a  reverent  confession 
of  ignorance  than  any  dogmatic  disbe- 
lief. They  claim,  with  Jaures,  the  right 
«)f  man  to  a  religious  conception  of  his 
life,  applaud  the  idealistic  achievements 
of  Marx,  and  welcome  as  comrade  the 
influence  of  the  earliest  Christianity. 
They  anticipate  the  dawn  of  a  freer  but 
not  less  earnest  religious  life. 

The  essentially  religious  spirit  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples  and  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian labor  movement  was  voiced  by 
Einar  Li,  a  man  who  springs  from  a 
line  of  soldiers,  but  who  sacrificed  his 
juristic  career  by  going  to  jail  for  fif- 
teen months'  hard  labor  rather  than  con- 
sent to  serve  as  conscript.  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Romanesque  peoples,  he  was  emphatic 
in  his  assertion  of  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  Christian  religion.  His  demand  was 
for  a  more' practical  Christianity. 

From  the  Swiss  Social-Democracy, 
in  the  message  of  Hans  Wirz,  editor  of 
the  central  organ  of  the  Swiss  labor 
movement,  came  a  striking  confession. 
The  war,  he  urged,  had  proved  the  fail- 
ure of  the  international  Social-Democ- 
racy and  of  official  Christianity.  The 
failure  of  both  he  attributed  to  lack  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Social  Democ- 
racy had  proved  a  failure  because  it 
was  not  penetrated  through  and  through 
with  the  religious  spirit  and  the  high 
faith  which  comes  from  Jesus  alone. 
Official  Christianity  had  failed  because 
it  had  identified  itself  with  the  existing 
system,  which  was  at  so  many  points  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  Over  the  collapse  of  these 
great  international  movements  from 
which  so  much  had  been  hoped,  events 
had  written  the  ancient  words.  *'With- 
out  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'*  Wirz  also 
bore  witness  to  the  beginnings  of  a  bet- 
ter time,  the  signs  of  the  coming  inter- 
penetration    of     Christianity     with     the 


practical  demands  of  labor,  and  of  the 
labor  movement  with  the  spiritual  dyna- 
mic of  Christianity. 

The  contribution  of  the  British  labor 
leaders  was  characteristic.  Father  Hop- 
kins, of  the  International  Seamen's  and 
Firemen's  Union,  voiced  the  religious 
faith  and  aspiration  for  universal 
brotherhood  which  characterized  the 
seafaring  folk. 

(icorge  Barnes.  Labour  member  of 
Parliament,  acclaimed  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  as  also  the  founder  of  the 
labor  movement.  He,  first  in  historic 
times,  affirmed  the  essential  unity  of 
mankind.  Mr.  Barnes  claimed  that  the 
international  labor  movement  was,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  infusing  a  re- 
ligious spirit  into  its  supporters,  and 
that  both  labor  and  religion  joined  in  the 
demand  for  the  material  essentials  of  re- 
ligious life,  namely  good  air,  good  food, 
freedom  from  the  fear  of  want,  and 
time  for  contemplation.  G.  H.  Roberts, 
Labour  member  of  Parliament,  declared 
that  in  prosecuting  the  present  war 
against  German  militarism,  British 
labor  is  working  for  the  Christian  ideals 
of  truth,  peace  and  brotherhood. 

Any  one  of  these  utterances  would 
be  significant.  In  combination  they 
form  an  irresistible  indication  of  the 
tendency  that  will  dominate  the  future. 
The  international  labor  movement  and 
the  Christian  religion  have  practically 
come  to  terms  in  the  deliverances  of 
leading  exponents  on  both  sides.  To- 
gether at  Last  is  the  pregnant  title  of 
the  volume  just  issuing  from  the  press 
which  contains  the  report  of  this  inter- 
national reconciliation  between  labor 
and  religion. 

But  this  alliance  is  not  merely  one  of 
words  or  ideals.  It  is  an  alliance  for 
definite  militant  effort.  The  note  was 
sounded  clearly  during  the  week  that  the 
forces  of  labor  and  religion  must  turn 
their  new-found  comradeship  to  account 
in  a  resolute  campaign  for  the  abolition 
of  war. 

This  purpose  found  more  explicit  ex- 


pression in  a  meeting  held  in  Browning 
Hall  on  May  16,  in  commemoration  of 
the  assembling  of  the  first  Hague  con- 
ference sixteen  years  before.  The  It- 
mand  was  advanced  that  after  the  pres- 
ent war  is  over  the  third  Hague  c -n- 
ference  should  be  convened  to  abolish 
all  war,  and  should  adopt  adequate 
sanctions,  such  as  economic  boycott  an*] 
in  the  last  resort  armed  force  bv  imcr 
national  police,  and  disarmament. 

C.  W.  Bowerman,  M.P.,  secretary  t( 
the  Trade  Union  Congress,  Yoict( 
British  labor;  Mrs.  Philip  Snowdei 
spoke  for  British  womanhood;  Harn 
May  represented  the  International  Co 
operative  Alliance;  Einar  Li  stood  foi 
the  Scandinavian  Social-Democracy 
Mrs.  Wareing  represented  the  world 
wide  Christian  Endeavor  raovemeni 
Jane  Addams  was  in  full  sympathy  wit! 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  woul( 
have  been  present,  had  she  not  bcei 
called  back  to  Holland.  Letters  ii 
hearty  accord  with  the  aims  of  tb 
gathering  were  received  from  M.  Van 
dervelde  as  he  was  hurrying  to  tb 
front;  from  George  Cadbury,  the  ven 
erable  Quaker ;  from  the  bishop  of  Win 
Chester,  and  from  the  foremost  Angk 
American  statesman  of  our  day. 

The  meeting,  which  was  composed  o 
men  and  women  of  very  different  shade 
of  thought,  political  and  ecclesiastica 
resolved  with  complete  unanimity  an 
marked  enthusiasm  to  call  upon  level 
of  peace  in  all  the  nations  to  concei 
trate  their  efforts  and  to  focus  the 
propaganda  upon  the  third  Hague  coi 
ference,  with  a  view  to  the  effectuj 
abolition  of  war. 

These  facts  and  utterances  are  mo! 
significant  than  any  comments.  Ami 
the  thunder  of  a  world-war.  and  a 
most  w^ithout  observation,  peace  h: 
been  concluded  between  the  religion  .^r 
the  labor  of  Europe;  and  though  ni 
fications  on  both  sides  may  be  dda}ei 
in  the  meantime  both  forces  are  ci 
operating  in  resolving  to  put  an  en*)  | 
war. 


BELGIUM 

By  William  Savage  Johnson. 

ACROSS  the  sea  we  hear  her  cry  for  bread, 
To  her  our  hearts  leap  when  we  hear  her  pray, 
Stretching  her  children  toward  us,  snatched  away 
With  shuddering  cry  before  that  Moloch  drea(l. 
Those  fields  to  us  are  sacred,  where  she  shed 
Her  blood  for  liberty.    Now  many  a  day 
Have  we  not  reached  our  hands  to  be  her  stav, 
Have  we  not  succored  her  and  comforted! 

Ah,  but  that  other  figure !    Who  hath  eyes 
To  see  her  in  our  cities  crouching  low, 
Pale  Penury,  sore  struck  with  many  a  blow, 
Waging  stem  battle  with  a  thousand  fears  ? 
Who  shall  uplift  her  where  she  bleeding  lies, 
And  who  shall  wipe  away  her  bitter  tears? 
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WHILE  America,  waiting  for 
Germany's  reply,  faced  the 
possibility  that  our  citizen- 
ship may  be  put  to  serious 
tests,  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  at  its  ninth  an- 
nual meeting  in  New  York,  took  stock 
of  what  the  recreation  movement  has 
done,  and  can  do,  to  build  up  citizen- 
ship throughout  America.  It  recalled 
AVellington's  statement  that  *'the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playgrounds 
of  Eton.*' 

A  grave  American  weakness,  said  one 
speaker,  is  provincialism — people  are  in- 
terested less  in  a  national  play  move- 
ment than  in  their  own  local  play- 
grounds. Yet  the  342  cities  which  have 
plavgrounds  are  learning  to  work  to- 
gether through  the  association.  There 
were  enthusiastic  reports  of  how  its 
field  secretaries,  spending  from  three  to 
twenty  weeks  in  each  city,  have  helped 
61  cities  during  the  past  year  in  getting 
into  line  with  all  the  others  which  are 
developing  year-round,  publicly  support- 
ed systems  of  recreation.  And  over 
32.000  letters  are  written  vearlv  in  an- 
swer  to  countless  questions. 

Despite  hard  times  plus  war  times,  the 
association's  fiscal  year  has  been  com- 
pleted without  debt  or  deficit.  True,  the 
number  of  workers  in  the  field  was  re- 
duced from  thirteen  to  seven,  but  the 
essentials  of  the  movement  have  been 
saved.  Work  for  the  summer  and  for 
the  entire  coming  year  is  now  to  be 
pushed  aggressively,  writes  Charles  F. 
A\'eller,  the  associate  secretarv. 

"While  Belgian,  French,  English  and 
<"»erman  thinkers  are  charging  America 
with  selfish  materialism,''  Mr.  Weller 
says,  "it  was  somewhat  reassuring  to 
learn  at  the  meeting  how  much  popular- 
ity and  power  have  been  manifested  by 
the  play  movement,  for  it  is  spiritual, 
Tiot  materialistic;  it  builds  team-play, 
lovalty,  character,  patriotism.  So  the 
talk  was  of  fundamentals — of  democ- 
racy and  its  development  through  neigh- 
borhood centers  in  public  schools  and 
through  other  recreational  activities  by 
which  all  ages  and  classes  of  people  are 
drawn  together,  to  express  themselves 
vitally  and  to  realize  each  other." 

^EW  YORK  city  is  enjoying  a  so- 
cially-minded business  adminis- 
tration. It  is  not  simply  an  anti-Tam- 
many government,  but  it  consists  of  a 
group  of  forward-looking  experts  who 
realize  that  their  success  in  last  analy- 
sis depends  on  the  citizens  of  the  city. 

Such  is  the  cheering  impression  car- 
ried away  from  the  series  of  lecture - 
Conferences  on  the  government  of  New 
lork  held  at  Columbia  University, 
writes  Henry  R.  Mussey.  The  Academv 
of  Political  Science,  the  New  York  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Columbia 
University,  and   a   large   citizens'   com- 


C  PRING  time  is  convention 
•^  time.  Characteristically  the 
social  worker  takes  his  suitcase  in 
one  hand,  his  speech  in  the  other 
and  makes  tracks  for  a  gathering 
of  his  kind.  It  is  a  time  of  great 
refreshment  of  spirit,  of  invigor- 
ating fellowship,  of  comparison  of 
ideas  and  methods  of  work.  It  is 
a  time,  too,  when  The  Survey 
must  pick  and  choose  from  a  great 
body  of  reports,  taking  here  a 
paragraph  and  there  only  a  sen- 
tence  from  such  of  the  recent  meet- 
ings as  have  not  been  reported  in 
earlier  issues. 


mittee,  acting  together,  invited  Mayor 
x^xitchel  and  the  heads  of  his  depart- 
ments to  show  what  they  have  accom- 
plished in  fifteen  months  and  to  indicate 
the  important  problems  lying  ahead. 

Efficient,  broad-minded,  social  busi- 
ness may  be  called  the  keynote  of  the 
conference.  The  present  administration 
has  been  charged  with  wastefulness.  A 
two-million-dollar  cut  in  the  administra- 
tive budget,  as  the  simple  result  of  care- 
ful planning,  is  scarcely  evidence  of  that 
characteristic.  Nor  is  the  courageous 
policy  of  **pay  as  you  go"  adopted  in 
the  troublous  financial  times  of  Septem- 
ber last  to  go  into  full  effect  for  all  non- 
revenue-producing  improvements  begin- 
ning in  1918.  Striking  savings  in  op- 
erating the  ferries,  economies  in  street 
cleaning  and  snow  removal  and  a  sys- 
tem of  garbage  disposal,  actually  profit- 
able, unfortunately  delayed  by  the  gov- 
ernor's veto— these  were  but  a  few 
among  dozens  of  examples  cited  of  eco- 
nomical and  effective  administration. 

Broad-minded  business  means  thought- 
ful planning  for  the  future,  even  the 
distant  future,  Mr.  Mussey  says.  Strik- 
ing examples  of  this  are  the  new  thou- 
sand-foot piers  at  Forty-sixth  street,  a 
drydock  suitable  for  the  greatest  port 
in  the  world,  the  settling  on  a  perman- 
ent basis  of  the  New  York  Central 
freight  railroad  problem,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  remarkable  new  freight  termin- 
al railroad  in  South  Brooklyn  to  be  op- 
erated by  all  the  railroads  jointly. 

The  park  commissioner  outlined  a 
scheme  of  park  development  embracing 
the  whole  city  of  the  future  and  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  remote  suburban  districts. 
Commissioner  Davis  told  of  her  far- 
reaching  plans  for  a  really  correctional 
and  reformatory  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. The  borough  presidents,  discuss- 
ing the  humdrum  subject  of  streets, 
took  up  the  question  of  the  city  plan. 
Everywhere  it  was  realized  that  New 
York  is  only  in  the  making  and  that  all 
plans  must  be  laid  in  view  of  a  future 
vastly  greater  than  can  yet  be  foreseen. 

The  mayor  has  been  able  to  call  to 
his  aid  experts,  some  of  them  at  large 


financial  sacrifice.  The  commissioner 
of  health,  for  example,  accepted  office  at 
one-third  the  salary  he  had  been  receiv- 
ing in  private  work,  and  the  continually 
declining  death  rate  is  evidence  of  what 
a  real  expert  in  the  health  department 
can  accomplish.  There  are  hard-wofk- 
ing  experts  in  the  other  departments  as 
well,  both  within  the  organization  and 
at  the  heads,  and  they  are  all  working  to- 
gether. The  police  are  aiding  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department  and  the  magis- 
trates are  aiding  the  police.  The  city 
hospitals  are  co-operating  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Charities,  and  the 
Park  Department  and  public  schools  are 
working  together  toward  an  adequate 
recreation  scheme.  Business  sense,  so- 
cial-mindedness,  intelligent  vision,  co- 
operation— such  are  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics making  New  York's  present  ad- 
ministration a  really  great  one. 

How  far  can  it  go?  It  is  limited  by 
financial  restraints  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  conferences  discussed 
the  purely  financial  problems  attendant 
upon  a  two-hundred-million  dollar  year- 
ly budget.  The  comptroller  urged  the 
wisdom  of  cutting  off,  or  at  any  rate 
ceasing  to  extend,  some  of  the  social 
services  of  the  city.*  Professor  Selig- 
man  advocated  their  extension  and  the 
finding  of  new  sources  of  revenue.  In 
New  York,  as  elsewhere,  the  issue  is 
joined  at  this  point. 

The  administration  is  limited,  too,  Mr. 
Mussey  concludes,  by  the  forms  of  or- 
ganization, and  an  important  problem  of 
the  immediate  future,  discussed  by  Mr. 
McAneny  and  others,  is  the  revision  of 
the  city  charter  and  the  state  constitu- 
tion so  as  to  secure  for  this  great  com- 
monwealth of  New  York  city — for  such 
it  is — the  power  to  direct  its  own  affairs 
and  to  Work  out  the  best  possible  frame 
of  government.  On  this  hinges  the  pos- 
sibility of  yet  further  advance. 

The  report  of  these  conferences  now 
being  issued  by  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  is  a  cheering  document  for  those 
who  believe  that  our  municipal  govern- 
ment is  beginning  to  cease  to  be  a  fail- 
ure. 

i  i  A  NOTHER  sort  of  Civil  War  in 
the  South — a  four-year  crusade 
for  physical,  mental  and  moral  health 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  com- 
munity," is  the  lively  description  given 
.  bv  C.  A.  Waterfield  of  the  plans  made 
at  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress 
at  Houston,  Texas.  It  left  behind  it  in 
Houston,  as  the  secretary,  J.  E.  McCul- 
loch,  announced  it  will  do  hereafter  in 
every  city  where  it  meets,  a  continua- 
tion committee  of  citizens  to  work  with 
and  through  existing  organizations  for 
health.  And  it  drafted  a  working  model 
for  a  community  health  crusade  which 
will  be  sent  to  every  important  center 
in  the  South.  Both  plans  were  adopted 
with  enthusiasm. 

Little  wonder,  then,  at  Dr.  Water- 
field's  belief  that  "if  already,  as  has 
been  authoritatively  declared,  more  pub- 
lic welfare  legislation  has  been  effected 
in  the  South,  notably  in  the  recent  long 
forward  steps  in  South  Carolina,  as  a 
result  of  these  annual  sessions  of  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress  than 
through  all  other  means  combined,  one 
may  be  pardoned  for  an  exuberant  op- 
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timism  as  to  the  prospect  of  future  re- 
sults. The  congress  will  keep  at  its 
health  program  for  four  years.  It  is 
good  to  lo<Sc  up  such  a  vista,  and  it  was 
excellent  to  stand  at  this  focus  of  it  on 
the  frinp;es  of  the  new  world  that  is 
making  m  the  Southwest" 

Doctors,  teachers,  lawyers,  preachers, 
editors,  sanitarians,  foreign  delegates, 
clubwomen,  motion-picture  experts,  Jur- 
ists, prison  reformers,  Negro  leaders, 
housing  commissioners,  federal  health 
officers,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries— all 
took  part  in  the  disatssions. 

The  meetings  disclosed.  Dr.  Water- 
field  writes,  an  appalling  deficiency  of 
public  health  science  and  health  prac- 
tice. But  they  showed  keen  interest  and 
notable  achievements  in  many  places. 
Among  the  papers  was  one  b]f  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Henderson  on  Hygiene  of 
Prisons  in  Relation  to  Health.  He  had 
written  it  as  the  last  task  permitted  him 
after  he  had  gone  South,  broken  in 
health,  not  long  before  his  death. 

President  Samuel  P.  Brooks  of  Bay- 
lor University,  Waco,  Texas,  was  made 
president  for  the  ensuing  year  of  this 
congress  which  has  for  its  motto :  "For 
the  South,  for  the  nation  and  for  civil- 
ization." 

icHPO  have  and  to  share,"  the  motto 
of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Workers,  found  practical  ex- 
pression at  the  recent  serai-annual  meet- 
ing in  figures  showing  a  very  low  per 
capita  cost  both  in  the  central  office  and 
in  the  local  clubs.  This  is  explained, 
Helen  B.  Merchant,  the  assistant  secre- 
tary, writes,  "by  the  fact  that  a  recog- 
nition of,  and  a  reliance  on,  even  em- 
bryonic powers  in  a  g^rl  is  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  league  policy;  that, 
as  a  result,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
work  and  expense  usually  necessary  to 
maintain  a  club  is  eliminated,  since  the 
girls  themselves  do,  as  a  part  of  their 
club  life  and  a  mark  of  their  club  loy- 
alty, much  that  in  most  organizations 
means  paid  service." 

The  league  is  composed  of  non-sec- 
tarian, self-governing  and  self-support- 
ing clubs  of  working  girls.  Many  a 
community,  Miss  Merchant  points  out, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  given  gener- 
ously and  willingly  for  its  young  men 
has  only  just  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
equal  responsibility  for  its  girls. 

A  T  its  Rochester  meeting  in  May,  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  progressive  report  on  prison 
reform  presented  by  a  special  commit- 
tee. After  outlining  the  subject  in  ten 
small  printed  pages — of  itself  no  mean 
ta^k — the  committee  reported  and  the 
assembly  pledged  the  whole  denomina- 
tion to  work  for  probation  for  ordinary 
ca'^ual  offenders,  life  imprisonment  of 
vicion<  and  incorrigible  ofTenders  and 
to  di>-courage  the  spirit  of  revenge  and 
retaliation  in  dealing  with  offenders; 
condemning  the  prison  contract  system; 
approving  only  governmental  use  of 
prison-made  goods;  approving  the  honor 
^ystcnl;  urging  a  knowledge  of  social 
and  industrial  conditions  among  the 
qualifications  of  judges  of  criminal 
courts;  and  pledging  the  church's  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  with  "the  noble 
men   and  women,   who,  in  the   face   of 


scorn  and  ridicule  and  opposition,  are 
applying  the  principles  of  Jesus  to  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  delinquency  and 
the  correction  and  salvation  of  delin- 
quents." 

HTHE  conditions  under  which  women 
work  in  domestic  service  was  re- 
ported on  by  a  special  commission  at 
the  Los  Angeles  convention  of  the 
Y.W.  C.A.— 3ic  fifth  national  meeting. 
Changes  in  present  conditions  of  em- 
ployment were  suggested  by  112  house- 
hold workers,  nearly  all  of  whom  agreed 
on  the  following  in  regard  to  hours  of 
work:  An  afternoon  period  of  rest  and 
freedom  averaging  two  hours;  one  after- 
noon off  each  week,  not  returning  for 
the  evening  meal;  part  of  every  Sun- 
day and  certain  or  all  evenings  begin- 
ning at  an  hour  which  will  make  par- 
ticipation in  evening  affairs  possible. 

Commenting  on  the  replies.  Bertha  W. 
Seely  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Y. 
W.  C  A.  says:  "As  nearly  as  could  be 
estimated  from  the  schedules,  a  ten-hour 
day,  including  meal  time,  seemed  to  the 
yotmg  women  a  fair  standard.  The 
great  objection  seems  to  be  not  the 
amount  of  work  but  the  unregulated 
periods  of  time  over  which  the  work  is 
spread.  'Most  maids  could  accomplish 
more  work  in  less  hours  if  they  had 
regular  hours.'" 

Miss  Seely  points  out  that  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  convention  differs  from  most  of 
the  others  gathering  this  year  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  that  it  is  a  meetine  of 
members.  "The  policies  decided  there 
in  open  debate  actually  determine  the 
work  of  the  organizations  over  the  coun- 
try, and  from  it  the  National  Board  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions gets  its  charter  for  the  work  it 
promotes  through  its  traveling  secre- 
taries. It  acts  as  an  executive  commit- 
tee to  carry  out  the  will  of  this  national 
organization  of  young  American 
women." 

T  OOKING  beyond  the  actual  con- 
flict into  the  near  or  distant 
future  when  war  burdens  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia,  at- 
tempted to  reckon  on  whose  shoulders 
the  burden  will  fall.  It  was  estimated 
that  approximately  twenty  billion  dol- 
lars of  war  toll  will  fall,  in  part  at 
least,  on  America. 

Writing  on  this  point,  Alice  E.  Roch6 
reports  that  "the  speakers  agreed  that 
while  the  close  of  the  war  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
brightening  of  the  business  sky,  and 
while  our  products  will  find  a  ready 
market  at  high  prices,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Europe  will  be 
purchasing  with  borrowed  money  and 
that,  probably  within  a  two-year  period, 
there  will  be  a  cessation  of  this  pur- 
chasing and  an  effecting  of  great  econo- 
mies in  order  to  relieve  her  financial 
depression.  Then,  doubtless,  a  flood  of 
European  imports  will  fill  our  markets 
and  we  will  be  threatened  with  a  domes- 
tic trade  depression. 

"The  saving  note  in  this  gloomy  fin- 
ancial outlook  is  the  present  banking 
svstem  of  the  United  States.     While  in 


no  sense  ideal,  it  is  by  far  the  best  svs- 
tem we  have  had  in  75  years,  and  to  tmi 
system  the  manufacturers  and  business 
men  of  this  country  look  with  confidence 
for  warning  and  suggestion.'' 

Among  the  many  timely  and  impor- 
tant ideas  advanced,  none,  perhaps,  wis 
more  keenly  interesting  than  that  *1fae 
world  is  just  one  interdependent,  inter- 
locking  commercial  machine";  that  the 
principle  of  national  self-sufficiency  has 
m  fact  long  since  been  discarded  and 
that  in  its  stead  has  come  international 
dependency,  peculiar,  in  varying  de- 
gree, to  all  nations.  This  is  dependent 
on  free  seas,  for  without  them  there 
cannot  be  unhampered  trade  relations. 

Whether  the  United  States  is  to  ad- 
here to  the  international  dependency 
idea  or  return  to  the  national  self-sufB- 
ciency  principle  will  be  determined  chief- 
ly by  the  position  we  assume  as  a  neu- 
tral during  this  war. 

Charles  Noble  Gregory,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  held  that  "the  practice  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  io 
declining  to  forbid  the  sale  and  export 
by  its  citizens  of  mtmitions  of  war  to 
any  belligerent  at  the  present  time  is 
not  in  conflict  with  international  la>^. 
It  is  in  accord  with  a  wise  and  salutary 
international  policy.  It  is  in  entire  har- 
mony with  the  express  declaration  of 
the  last  Hague  conference  and  with  the 
long  continued  practice  of  this  coimtn 
and  of  those  countries  which  have  ques- 
tioned the  practice." 

npHE  relation  of  unemployment  to  de- 
linquency and  probation  was  di5 
cussed  for  an  evening  by  the  probation 
officers  of  New  York  city  and  vicinity 
who,  once  a  year,  gather  with  the  State 
Probation  Commission  for  "a  week  ot 
evenings"  and  spend  their  time  in  fret 
and  practical  discussion  more  than  in 
hearing  papers. 

"The  general  conclusion  in  regard  to 
unemployment,"  says  CTiarles  L.  Chute, 
secretary  of  the  state  commission,  "wa<^ 
that  it  seemed  impossible  for  probation 
officers  to  rely  on  public  employroen: 
bureaus.  These  bureaus  must  care  first 
for  the  'honest*  unemployed,  and  m 
these  times  have  their  hands  full  in  ^o 
doing.  Probation  officers  are  able  to 
run  little  employment  bureaus  of  their 
own,  however,  by  enlisting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  employers  who  will  receive  pro- 
bationers, knowing  them  to  be  such,  and 
will  help  the  probation  officer  in  h'^ 
work  of  reform." 

After  thorough  discussion  of  the  drug 
user,  the  probation  officers  came  to  the 
almost  unanimous  conclusion   that  pn> 
bation    is   a    failure    for   the   confirmei. 
inebriate,     whether  he   uses     drugs  i** 
drink — only  medical  treatment  in  an  ir- 
stitution   will   help.     The   saving  trci' 
ment   for  girls  who  have  started  to  ;: 
wrong,   it   was   agreed,   was   the  kin-'!  • 
personal  influence  of  a  good  woman  i>r 
bation  officer. 

In  the  discussion  on  these  and  othc- 
practical  points  and  in  addresses  U 
Arthur  W.  Towne  of  the  Brooklyn  S. 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  ♦ 
Children,  Judge  Swann  of  General  S*  ^ 
sions  and  Judge  Gibbs  of  the  Bnv  ■ 
County  Court,  emphasis  was  laid  on  tb*- 
need  for  co-operating  with  other  soaa- 
agencies  and  for  the  discriminating  n-c 
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of  probation  itself — "probation  must  be 
always  sensible  and  not  sentimental,  dis- 
ciplinary as  well  as  kindly,  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  probation  officer  is  every- 
thing.'^ 

QUTSTANDING  features  of  the 
Sixth  New  York  City  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  were  the 
discussions  of  health  programs,  medical 
social  service,  and  the  relations  of  oc- 
cupations and  diseases;  the  radical 
change  created  by  recent  legislation  in 
placing  the  New  York  city  Department 
of  Correction  upon  a  semi-reformatory 
basis  through  the  introduction  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  sys- 
tem for  the  penitentiary  and  the  work- 
house as  well  as  for  the  New  York  city 
Reformatory  for  Misdemeanants;  the 
discussion  on  broad  social  lines  of  a  city 
plan  for  Greater  New  York,  in  which 
it  was  recognized  that  the  need  is  con- 
ceded by  all  and  that  the  problem  is  now 
one  partly  of  financing  and  partly  of 
comprehensive  planning;  and  unemploy- 
ment as  a  social  problem. 

Quite  as  significant  as  many  of  the 
addresses  were  the  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audiences,  especially  in  Brooklyn. 
"With  the  annual  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  and  other 
country-wide  groups;  with  state  confer- 
ences of  similar  nature,  and  with  many 
other  smaller  gatherings  throughout  the 
year,  the  establishment  six  years  ago  of 
a  city  conference  was  regarded  by  the 
conservative  as  rather  superfluous," 
writes  O.  F.  Lewis.  "The  city  confer- 
ence, however,  has  become  an  important 
annual  factor  in  New  York's  charitable 
work.  Probably  95  per  cent  of  those  at- 
tending the  three  aays'  session  rarely, 
if  ever,  attend  a  state  or  national  con- 
ference. That  similar  conferences 
would  prove  equally  important  in  other 
cities  now  seems  undoubted.  Not  the 
least  of  the  successful  features  is  the 
development  of  'home  talent'  on  the  plat- 
form and  in  the  discussions.  Very  com- 
mendable is  also  the  excursion  on  the 
third  day  to  some  institution." 

The  president  of  the  next  conference, 
to  be  held  in  May,  1916,  is  Judge  Robert 
J.  Wilkin  of  the  Children's  Court, 
Brookljm. 

T*HE  great  practical,  social  and  pro- 
fessional benefits  derived  from  the 
annual  Conference  on  the  Education  of 
Dependent,  Backward,  Truant  and  De- 
linquent Children  are  stated  by  Elmer 
L.  Coffeen  never  to  have  been  more 
clearly  realized  than  at  the  recent  ses- 
sions in  Baltimore.  With  an  open  mind 
and  with  frequent  and  fruitful  variety 
of  opinion,  the  conference  put  into  clear 
perspective  the  various  agencies  for 
helpmg  defective  children — not  only 
mental  defectives,  but  cripples,  the  blind 
and  the  deaf;  it  learned  the  very  sub- 
stantial value  of  a  good  library  in  an 
institution;  it  measured  the  need  for 
having  every  bit  of  information  about 
i  child  before  that  child  is  committed 
io  an  institution,  though  this  by  no 
neans  relieves  the  institution  of  close 
Jtudy  of  each  case. 

The  ever- vital  subject  of  self-govern- 
ment precipitated  a  lively  discussion  and 
the  expression  of  widely  divergent  views 
after  it  was  presented  by  FreemJ^n  H. 


BloOdgood  of  the  Preston  School  of  In- 
dustry in  California.  Wasserman  tests 
and  vocational  training  were  discussed; 
there  was  a  joint  session  with  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements  on  the 
**boy  prbblem"  and  another  with  the 
American  Association  of  Officials  of 
Charity  and  Correction  during  which 
questions  of  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  matter  of  employes,  buildings,  store- 
keeping,  etc.,  were  canvassed  practically 
and  minutely. 

F.  J.  Sessions  of  Iowa  was  elected  to 
succeed  E.  E.  Gardner  of  Rhode  Island 
as  president,  and  W.  L.  Kuser  of  Iowa 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Problems  of  legislation,  community 
health  and  a  general  discussion  of 
improvements  needed  in  rural  conditions 
characterized  the  third  Alabama  Socio- 
logical Congress  held  in  Birmingham 
during  the  first  week  of  May.  A  reso- 
lution to  form  a  state  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections  was  possibly  the 
main  outcome  of  the  sessions. 

For  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  pre- 
vailing economic  storms,  all  efforts  for 
social  reform  throughout  the  state  have 
been  marking  time.  To  bold  such 
ground  as  already  had  been  gained  has 


been  about  all  the  social  forces  of  Ala- 
bama could  accomplish.  And  every- 
thing which  depends  upon  appropriations 
by  cities,  counties  or  the  state,  is  await- 
ing the  results  of  the  1915  legislature — 
the  first  in  four  years — to  reconvene  this 
coming  July. 

Wherefore,  writes  Ethel  Armes,  the 
third  Sociological  Congress  of  Alabama 
has  again  emphasized  legislative  needs 
and  again  entered  protest  against  the 
fearful  conditions  in  prisons  and  convict 
camps;  against  the  fee  system;  against 
illiteracy,  child  labor,  and  health  and 
sanitation.  The  severe  arraignment  of 
the  state's  prison  system  by  Representa- 
tive J.  W.  Green  of  Dallas  and  State 
Prison  Inspector  W.  F.  Oates  reached 
sensational  bounds.  Said  Dr.  Oates: 
"With  all  the  czar-like  power  I  am  ac- 
cused of  having,  I  have  been  able  to  do 
mighty  little  with  your  Jefferson  county 
jail,  and  will  be  unable  to  do  anything 
until  after  the  legislature  adjourns.  The 
original  jail  was  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
Yours  is  little  better.  Unlighted,  with 
a  minimum  of  ventilation  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  disease-breeding  conditions,  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  community." 

Similar  jail  conditions  prevail  through- 
out the  state. 


Social  Legislation 


/^  UR  state  legislatures  are  the 
^^  weather-vanes  of  social 
progress.  Believing  that  this 
would  be  a  crucial  year  in  matters 
affecting  the  common  welfare, 
,  The  Survey  has  felt  the  impor- 
tance  of  recording  the  conduct  of 
these  vanes  with  as  great  detail 
as  possible.  For  the  most  part  the 
showing  has  not  been  heartening. 
People's  attention  has  been  fixed 
on  a  far  horizon,  and  neglect  and 
*'ripper"  legislation  have  had  their 
day.  To  the  reviews  of  legisla- 
tion in  Alabama,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
Texas  and  Utah,  already  publish- 
ed, are  now  added  summaries  of 
legislation  in  nine  other  states. 


Pennsylvania 

BALANCING  gains  against  losses, 
there  is  probably  a  net  social 
advance  to  the  credit  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  in 
the  opinion  of  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  who 
has  reported  the  sessions  at  Harrisburg 
for  The  Survey.  The  net  gain  is,  he 
thinks,  a  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  Gov- 
ernor Martin  G.  Brumbaugh. 

The  most  striking  achievements  of  the 
session  were  the  enactment  of  a  child 
labor  law  and  a  series  of  acts  estab- 
lishing a  plan  of  workmen's  compensa- 


tion. The  former,  which  goes  into  ef- 
fect January  1,  1916,  places  the  mini- 
mum age  limit  for  child  workers  in  fac- 
tories at  14,  and  in  street  trades  at  12. 
For  children  between  14  and  16  it  es- 
tablishes a  maximum  working  day  of 
9  hours  and  a  maximum  week  of  51 
hours,  8  of  which  must  be  devoted  to 
vocational  instruction,  wherever  the 
proper  facilities  are  provided.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000,000  will  go  toward 
providing  necessary  facilities.  Night 
work  is  prohibited,  and  telegraph  mes- 
sengers employed  after  8  P.M.  must  be 
21  years  of  age. 

The  workmen's  compensation  plan  is 
provided  in  a  series  of  six  acts,  which 
await  the  signature  of  the  governor. 
They  provide  an  elective  plan,  in 
theory,  and  eliminate  the  common  law 
defenses  of  employers  who  elect  not  to 
accept  the  compensation  plan.  Com- 
pensation for  injuries  and  death  are 
based  upon  50  per  cent  of  the  weekly 
wage  before  injury  (maximum  $10), 
and  extend  over  periods  ranging  up  to 
400  weeks.  One  act  exempts  farm  and 
domestic  labor,  and  others  provide  alter- 
native methods  of  insurance,  including, 
among  others,  mutual  organizations 
among  groups  of  employers  and  a  state 
insurance  fund,  created  and  sustained 
by  employers  alone.  An  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution,  permitting  the 
adoption  of  a  compulsory  compensation 
law.  was  passed  a  second  time  and  goes 
to  the  people  for  ratification  in  Novem- 
ber. 

A  separate  act  removes  the  obstacle 
that  caused  the  Supreme  Court  to  nullify 
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efforts  to  bring  coal  miners  under  any 
plan  of  employers'  liability  and  work- 
men's comp^sation. 

One  amendment  to  the  excellent  wom- 
an's labor  act  of  1913^  practically  re- 
moving all  protection  of  women  em- 
ployes of  hotels,  restaurants  and  board- 
ing houses  by  eliminating  the  one  day 
of  rest  in  seven  and  permitting  their 
employment  for  63  hours  a  week,  was 
fortunately  vetoed  by  the  governor.  An- 
other amendment,  sponsored  by  the  tele- 
phone companies,  permits  operators  to 
sleep  at  the  exchange  under  restrictions 
that  were  not  adequate  to  protect  them 
from  overwork  and  overstrain.  This 
awaits  the  governor's  action.  Offsetting 
in  a  measure  these  two  breaches  in  the 
law  was  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  Consumers'  League,  which  makes 
the  law  more  elastic  by  extending  the 
powers  of  the  Industrial  Board  and  by 
permitting  the  required  day  of  rest  to 
be  divided  into  two  half -days. 

The  defeat  of  the  very  moderate 
Maurer  bill,  requiring  physicians  to  re- 
port occupational  disease  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  the 
quiet  death  in  Senate  Committee  of  the 
Maurer  bill,  requiring  the  same  depart- 
ment to  study  and  report  to  the  legis- 
lature upon  the  minimum  wage  plan  as 
adapted  to  Pennsylvania,  are  among  the 
social  losses  of  the  session. 

Almost  the  last  thing  the  legislature 
did  was  to  establish  an  employment 
agency  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  under  elaborate  restrictions,  in 
the  hope  of  serving  both  labor  and 
capital. 

The  most  notable  accomplishment  of 
the  session,  touching  the  problem  of  the 
insane,  was  the  passage  of  the  Dunn 
resolution,  requiring  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  to  devise  and  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  a  plan  whereby 
the  state  may  take  over  entire  care  of 
the  indigent  insane.  This  is  a  far  step 
toward  the  abandonment  of  the  county 
institutions  for  the  insane.  Appropria- 
tions for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  and  for  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  existing  state  institutions 
were  ruthlessly  cut.  Provision  was 
finally  made  for  about  half  the  addition- 
al beds  that  will  be  required  during  the 
next  two  years.  Not  a  cent  was  given 
for  the  Village  for  Feebleminded  Wom- 
en of  Child-Bearing  Age,  established  by 
the  last  legislature,  and  for  which  a 
site  has  been  purchased  and  plans  ap- 
proved. 

Coming  to  prison  reform,  wages  of 
from  ten  to  fifty  cents  a  day  were  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  to  prisoners  in  state 
and  county  prisons.  This  plan  awaits 
the  signature  of  the  governor.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Penitentiaries,  at  the  site  of  the  new 
Western  institution  in  Centre  county, 
also  awaits  the  governor's  approval. 

Following  the  governor's  veto  of  an 
extremely  reactionary  act  supplanting 
the  Philadelphia  housing  act  of  1913,  a 
compromise  was  effected  that  is  reason- 
ably acceptable  to  the  public-spirited 
Housing  Commission  in  Philadelphia 
and  to  the  politicians  in  City  Councils. 
While  extending  the  power  of  Councils 
over  the  administration  of  the  housing 
law.  and  in  other  ways  weakening  its 
f'>rct\  the  new  act  proviilcs  a  substantial 


basis  for  the  reform  of  intolerable  con- 
ditions, if  its  enforcement  remains  in 
the  hands  of  progressive  men. 

The  legislature  passed  for  the  second 
time  the  resolution  amending  the  con- 
stitution to  permit  women  to  vote,  and 
this  amendment  will  be  voted  upon  in 
November.  The  proposal  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention  was  defeated. 

The  liquor  problem,  which  came  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  county  option  bill,  was 
not  solved  and  remains  as  probably  the 
paramount  question  of  politics  in  the 
state  for  at  least  two  years  lon^r.  The 
application  of  competitive  civil  service 
principles  to  thirty  important  cities  of 
the  state  (the  so-called  third-class 
cities)  was  prevented  after  it  seemed 
certain  to  win. 

As  usual,  the  legislature  was  lavish  in 
its  grants  for  charitable  purposes,  about 
$17,000,000  being  appropriated  for  such 
purposes  for  the  next  two  years.  Of 
this  amount,  about  $5,500,000  goes,  in 
several  hundred  separate  items,  to  pri- 
vate institutions,  homes,  hospitals  and 
sanatoria. 

The  state  subsidy  system,  for  which 
Pennsylvania  is  famous,  thus  flourished 
unchecked.  If  anything,  it  was  aided  by 
the  farcical  investigation  and  report  of 
the  legislative  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  certain  complaints  about  the 
inefficiency  and  inadequacy  of  Allegheny 
county  institutions  for  children  that  re- 
ceive state  aid.  This  report  was  a 
sweeping  denial  of  the  conclusions  set 
forth  in  the  report  upon  these  institu- 
tions made  by  Abraham  Oseroff,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Committee  of  the  Public  Charities  As- 
sociation, which  was  reviewed  by  Flor- 
ence L.  Lattimore  in  The  Survey  for 
April  10. 

The  commission  spent  five  hours  in- 
vestigating the  facts  that  Mr.  Oseroff 
had  gathered  as  a  result  of  six  months' 
work,  and  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  assail- 
ing the  universally  accepted  theories  of 
child  care  that  underlay  the  Oseroff  re- 
port. Particularly  emphatic  was  the 
commission's  defense  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  of  appropriating  state 
funds  to  private  institutions  not  under 
state  control.  Its  report  was  filed  on  the 
day  before  adjournment,  after  all  the  ap- 
propriation bills  to  which  it  could  possi- 
bly apply,  had  been  passed. 


California 
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N  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  last 
November's  election,  which  return- 
ed Hiram  Johnson  to  the  governorship 
by  a  plurality  of  nearly  200,000  over  his 
highest  competitor  and  amounted  to  a 
triumph  of  the  people  over  politics, 
writes  E.  Guy  Talbott,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  California 
State  Church  Federation,  the  session  of 
the  legislature  that  closed  May  10,  pass- 
ed a  non-partisanship  law  that  takes  all 
state  as  well  as  county  officers  out  of 
politics.  This  was  the  hardest  fought 
contest  of  the  session.  Already  the 
leaders  of  the  old  parties  have  started 
referendum  petitions  against  the  meas- 
ure. In  anticipation  of  this  move  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
governor  to  call  a  special  election  Octo- 
l»er   26.    191.^.   at    which   all    referendum 


and   constitutional   amendment   proposi- 
tions will  be  voted  on. 

Little  drastic  legislation  except  the 
non-partisan  measure  was  passed.  The 
leading  social  and  public  service  com- 
missions were  endorsed  and  strengthen- 
ed. These  include  the  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission  (minimum  wage),  the 
Industrial  Accident  Commissioo,  the 
Railroad  Commission  (regulating  all 
public  utilities),  and  the  Immigration 
and  Housing  Commission. 

Laws  were  enacted  dealing  with  high- 
er tax  rate  on  certain  corporations, 
rural  credits,  state  labor  exchanges,  non- 
partisan state  elections,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  abuses  of  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall.  The  rural  credit  meas- 
ure simply  created  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  and  report  to  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $2,000  was  made  for  an 
mvestigation  of  unemployment. 

One  of  the  hardest  fights  of  the  btb- 
sion  was  over  free  state  labor  btireaus. 
It  was  maintained  by  the  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Housing,  which  rep- 
resents capital,  labor  and  the  general 
public  in  its  personnel,  that  both  labor 
and  capital  should  be  represented  in  the 
control  of  such  bureaus.  They  present- 
ed a  bill  placing  the  control  of  the  free 
labor  exchanges  under  their  commis- 
sion. The  state  labor  commissioner. 
John  P.  McLaughlin,  is  a  union  labor 
man ;  he  presented  a  bill  placing  the  free 
labor  bureaus  under  the  direction  of  the 
labor  commissioner.  This  bill  was  fin- 
ally passed.  It  carries  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  and  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  state  labor  exchanges  ir 
the  larger  centers  of  population. 

One  of  the  measures  of  great  impor- 
tance was  the  child  labor  bill.  It  cos- 
tains  a  section  regulating  street  trade> 
which  have  thus  far  been  unrestricteti. 
and  to  which  the  newspapers  united  in 
opposition. 

A  convict  labor  measure,  bitterly  con- 
tested by  organized  labor,  was  passed. 
It  provides  that  convicts  in  state  pris- 
ons ma^  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
state  highways,  but  in  no  form  of  work 
requiring  skilled  labor.  The  convicts 
thus  employed  may  shorten  their  tenn$ 
by  good  behavior  and  efficient  service. 

The  public  defender  law  is  a  new  de- 
parture., Los  Angeles  county  has  such 
an  office,  and  it  has  proved  so  success- 
ful  that  the  legislature  made  it  possible 
for  every  county  to  have  such  an  officer. 
His  function  in  defending  is  co-ordinate 
with  that  of  the  district  attorney  in 
prosecuting.  He  may  also  upon  request 
prosecute  actions  in  civil  cases  for  the 
collection  of  wages  or  small  debts  of 
persons  unable  to  employ  counsel. 

Two  important  measures  were  passed 
to  aid  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis. 
One  was  the  pure  milk  bill  and  the  other 
a  bill  appropriating  $75,000  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Tuberculosis  of  the  state  Boani 
of  Health  to  be  used  in  helping  coun- 
ties. Over  8,000  names  of  tubercular 
patients  are  registered  with  the  bureau. 

Three  important  measures  were  pass- 
ed affecting  education.  One  providei 
for  "home  teachers,"  whose  duties  shall' 
be  to  work  in  the  homes  of  the  pupil«. 
instructing  children  and  parents  cspecia'- 
Iv  in  home  economics,  JEnglish,  sani:..* 
tion  an<l  the   fundamental  principle^    ■ 
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American  government.  The  bill  is  aim- 
ed  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  Ameri- 
canizing immigrants.  The  bills  providing 
for  vocational  training  in  normal,  high 
and  grammar  schools  were  meant  to 
help  the  same  class  of  people  and  others 
who  will  never  have  the  advantages  of 
technical  training  in  higher  schools. 

Two  measures  were  adopted  with  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  motion-pictures  in 
the  schools  as  an  educational  adjunct: 
One  provides  a  "bureau  of  visual  in- 
struction" under  the  direction  .of  the 
University  of  California.  The  other 
bill  provides  that  the  state  Board  of 
Education  may  employ  an  expert  to  co- 
operate with  the  university  in  further- 
ing the  use  of  motion-pictures  in  the 
schools. 

Nebraska 

T^HE  recent  session  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  was  the  first  held  since 
the  establishment  of  a  state  Board  for 
the  Control  of  Charitable  and  Correc- 
tional Institutions.  Among  the  impor- 
tant laws  enacted  as  reported  to  The 
Survey  by  C.  E.  Prevey,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Lincoln,  was  one  prohibiting 
contract  labor  in  the  state  penitentiary, 
and  substituting  therefor  state  indus- 
tries furnishing  instructive  employment 
for  prisoners  in  the  manufacture  of  ar- 
ticles for  use  in  state  institutions  or 
'generally  of  any  article  whose  manu- 
facture will  involve  a  minimum  of  com- 
petition with  free  labor."  Provision  is 
made  also  for  the  employment  of  in- 
mates of  the  penitentiary  in  the  con- 
struction of  other  state  institutions  and 
for  contracting  them  out  to  counties 
and  cities  for  the  construction  of  roads 
or  public  buildings. 

Another  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  offi- 
cers to  provide  work  for  prisoners  in 
county  and  municipal  jails,  and  still  an- 
other provides  for  working  such  prison- 
ers outside  the  jails  either  on  public 
work  for  the  county  or  by  hiring  them 
out  to  orivate  employers,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  their  wages  to  those  dependent 
on  them. 

An  important  enactment  enlarges  the 
scope  of  the  state  institution  for  the 
feebleminded.  If  this  law  were  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  under  a 
literal  interpretation,  the  problem  of  the 
segregation  of  the  unfit  would  be  large- 
ly solved.  The  law  gives  the  county 
courts  power  to  commit  to  the  state  in- 
stitution for  the  feebleminded,  without 
the  consent  of  relatives,  persons  of  any 
age  who,  after  a  proper  hearing  are 
shown  to  be  fit  subjects  for  such  insti- 
tution. Another  law  secured  by  advo- 
cates of  eugenic  reforms  provides  for 
the  sterilization  of  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  feebleminded  and  of 
penal  institutions,  before  their  parole  or 
discharger  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  board  of  examiners,  it  is  deemed 
advisable,  provided  the  consent  of  the 
near  relatives  of  such  inmate  and  of  the 
inmate  himself  has  been  obtained. 

Other  bills  passed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Control  increase 
the  scope  of  the  state  home  for  penitent 
women,  and  provide  for  a  state  home  for 
dependent  children.  The  latter  reverses 
the  policy  of  the  state,  maintained  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  of  boarding  out 


in  private  families  all  children  cared  for 
temporarily. 

Probation  officers  were  provided  in  the 
smaller  counties  of  the.  state,  their 
salaries  to  be  paid  at  the  discretion  of 
tne  boards  of  county  commissioners. 
Two  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
as  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  study  of 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindiness 
and  the  industrial  aid  of  the  blind. 

Bills  were  passed  licensing  and  regu- 
lating employment  agencies;  creating  a 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  for  Omaha 
similar  to  the  Kansas  City  board;  creat- 
ing the  office  of  public  defender  for 
Omaha,  and  requiring  the  attending  phy- 
sician to  treat  with  nitrate  of  silver  the 
eyes  of  new-bom  babes. 

A  new  mothers'  pension  law  was  pass- 
ed, making  it  easier  to  secure  allowances 
by  permitting  the  mother  to  make  direct 
application  to  the  juvenile  court  and  not 
requiring  the  court  to  make  a  finding 
that  the  child  is  dependent  or  delinquent 
nor  requiring  that  the  child  be  made  a 
ward  of  the  court. 

A  backward  step  in  labor  legislation 
was  taken  in  a  law  that  excludes  coun- 
try districts  and  cities  of  less  than  5,000 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  limiting 
the  working  day  for  women  to  nine 
hours. 

Indiana 

COCIAL  legislation  in  Indiana  is  re- 
viewed in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Indiana  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, published  by  the  Board  of  State 
Charities. 

Social  workers  throughout  the  state 
are  welcoming  especially  the  new  laws 
on  workmen's  compensation,  family  sup- 
port, the  prevention  and  control  of  tu- 
berculosis, industrial  aid  for  the  blind 
and  the  injunction  and  abatement  of 
houses  of  prostitution,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  development  of  the 
Indiana  State  Farm  ami  for  cottages  for 
women  and  girls  at  the  Village  for 
Epileptics. 

The  workmen's  compensation  law  es- 
tablishes a  new  principle  in  Indiana.  It 
looks  to  the  prevention  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents, to  adequate  medical  and  surgical 
care  for  injured  employes  and  to  com- 
pensation for  personal  injuries  or  death. 
The  administration  of  the  law  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  Industrial  Board 
which  succeeds  the  state  Bureau  of  In- 
spection. 

With  the  new  family  support  law,  sup- 
plementing the  neglected  children  act  of 
1907,  and  the  family  desertion  and  neg- 
lect law  of  1913,  there  seems  to  be  ade- 
quate legislation  to  meet  any  case  of  non- 
support.  This  so-called  "lazy  husband" 
law  establishes  in  Indiana  for  the  first 
time  the  principle  of  payment  to  pris- 
oners' dependent  families.  In  addition, 
the  family  support  law  of  1913  is  amend- 
ed to  provide  that  in  suspending  sen- 
tence the  court  may  require  the  defend- 
ant to  make  weekly  payments  to  the 
court  for  the  support  of  his  children. 
The  requirement  heretofore  has  been 
that. the  defendant  should  enter  into  a 
bond  to  provide  proper  home  care. 

A  mothers'  pension  bill  introduced  in 
the  House  did  not  come  to  a  final  vote. 
A  concurrent  resolution  originating  in 
the  Senate  was  adopted,  authorizing  the 
gfovernor    to    appoint    a    commission    to 


study  the  condition  and  needs  in  Indi- 
ana and  report  its  recommendations  be- 
fore the  next  session  6f  the  legislature. 

A  warfare  against  the  "white  plague" 
is  substantially  aided  by  a  new  law  which 
brands  tuberculosis  legally  as  an  "in- 
fectious and  communicable  disease,  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health/'  requires  the 
registration  of  every  case  and  compels 
the  disinfection  of  premises  following  the 
removal  or  death  of  a  tubercular  person. 

The  duties  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  state  School  for  the  Blind  are  ex- 
tended to  include  the  administration  of 
a  new  law  providing  industrial  aid  for 
the  blind.  Another  act  requires  the 
state  institutions  and  the  political  divis- 
ions of  the  state  to  purchase  articles  pro- 
duced under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind. 

The  law  for  the  abatement  of  houses 
of  prostitution  is  modeled  after  one 
which  has  proven  effective  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  a  number  of 
states.  It  declares  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion to  be  a  nuisance,  and  authorizes 
any  citizen,  as  well  as  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  to  institute  proceedings  for  its 
abatement  and  perpetually  to  enjoin  the 
person  or  persons  conducting^  it  or  the 
owner  from  directly  or  indirectly  per- 
mitting his  property  to  be  so  used. 

An  amendment  to  the  dependent  chil- 
dren law  of  1897  increases  to  forty  cents 
a  day  the  maximum  allowance  for  the 
maintenance  of  children  who  become 
public  wards.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
outdoor  poor  relief  laws. 

The  regular  appropriation  act  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  state  institutions 
carries  a  total  of  more  than  two  million 
dollars  for  each  of  the  next  two  years 
in  addition  to  certain  statutory  allow- 
ances, while  the  specific  appropriation 
act  provides  more  than  halt  a  million 
dollars  for  permanent  improvements. 
Some  of  the  larger  items  in  this  latter 
total  are  as  follows:  $20,000  for  build- 
ings and  equipment  of  "Wayne  Farm," 
the  colony  of  the  Eastern  Hospital  for 
Insane;  ^,000  for  an  addition  to  the 
Soldiers'  Home  Hospital;  $30,000  for 
two  additional  cottages  for  men  and 
boys  and  $100,000,  in  round  numbers, 
for  the  beginning  of  a  colony  for  women 
and  girls  at  the  Village  of  Epileptics. 


Washington 


npHIS  year's  session  of  the  Washing- 
ton  Legislature  manifested  a  far 
less  progressive  spirit  than  the  one  of 
tw^o  years  ago,  writes  M.  A.  Covington, 
of  Spokane. 

The  mothers*  pension  law  was  attack- 
ed so  vigorously  that  only  radical  amend- 
ments saved  it.  These  included  the  re- 
quirement of  a  three  years'  residence  in 
the  state  and  the  exclusion  of  divorced 
and  deserted  mothers  from  its  provision, 
with  one  strengthening  provision  that 
mothers  with  a  small  amount  of  prop- 
erty in  the  form  of  a  home  should  not 
be  excluded  from  its  benefit. 

Educational  institutions  were  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  because  the  state 
college  at  Pullman  seemed  to  be  develop- 
ing into  a  second  state  university,  thus 
generating  rivalry  and  political  manipu- 
lation. A  tense  situation  was  relieved 
by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
make  an  educational  survey  of  the  state 
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to  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. This  will  probably  result  in  the 
unification  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  entire  state  and  the  lessening  of 
expense. 

Through  the  initiative,  the  people 
passed  a  prohibition  law  at  the  last  elec- 
tion to  go  into  effect  January  1,  1916. 
The  li^or  forces  tried  hard  to  have  this 
legislature  take  some  action  in  their  in- 
terest, but  failed.  The  very  law,  how- 
ever, by  which  state-wide  prohibition 
was  obtained,  was,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  practically  destroyed  by  an  amend- 
ment making  it  nearly  impossible  to  se- 
cure enough  signatures  to  initiative, 
referendum  or  recall  petitions  to  make 
them  effective. 

When  a  former  legislature  enacted  the 
law  providing  for  compensation  to  in- 
jured workmen,  no  satisfactory  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  first-aid  features. 
This  was  left  to  a  subsequent  legislature 
with  a  pledge  that  such  features  would 
be  provided.  Early  last  year  Governor 
Lister  appointed  a  commission  composed 
of  employers,  employes  and  others  to 
draft  a  measure  that  would  harmonize 
as  far  as  possible  the  different  interests. 
These  were  found  to  be  still  inharmoni- 
ous, and  a  substitute  backed  by  the  Em- 
ployers' Association  was  successfully 
forced  through,  only  to  meet  death  by 
the  governors  veto.  This  leaves  the 
state  without  first-aid  provision  in  its 
industrial  insurance  plan. 

A  child  welfare  measure  providing  for 
the  protection  of  orphan,  homeless,  neg- 
lected, and  abused  children,  passed  the 
Senate  but  received  no  consideration  in 
the  House.  This  measure  provided  for 
the  care  of  children  by  benevolent  and 
charitable  societies  duly  incorporated, 
when  released  by  parents  with  court  con- 
sent, or  when  committed  by  court  order. 
It  provided  also  for  public  aid.  As  the 
state  has  no  provision  whatever,  for  the 
care  of  dependent  children,  and  as  the 
law  under  which  an  organization  has 
cared  for  most  of  the  state's  dependent 
wards  for  eighteen  years  is  thought  to 
have  been  repealed  by  the  Juvenile  Court 
code,  dependent  children  of  the  state  are 
left  without  sufficient  legal  protection. 

The  preliminary  care  and  observation 
of  insane  in  special  wards  of  county 
hospitals  before  commitment  to  state 
institutions  was  provided  for. 

West  Virginia 

HPHERE  have  been  three  sessions  of 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  this 
year — the  regular  session,  the  first  extra 
session,  and  the  second  extra  session. 
The  law  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion was  made  more  drastic,  reports  Wil- 
liam M.  O.  Dawson,  treasurer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control. 

The  powers  of  the  Public  Service 
Commision  were  considerably  enlarged, 
and  the  commission  reduced  from  four 
to  three  members.  The  administration 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  depart- 
ment was  taken  from  the  commission  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  commissioner  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  workmen's  compensation  law  was 
amended  in  many  respects.  The  whole 
expense  of  administering  tne  fund  will 
hereafter  be  paid  out  of  the  contributions 


thereto,  and  none  of  such  expenses  are 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury.  The 
'elective  feature  was  also  introduced, 
whereby  corporations  providing  compen- 
sation for  their  employes  are  relieved 
from  contributions  to  the  state  work- 
men's compensation  fund. 

The  law  concerning  the  inspection  of 
coal  mines  was  amended  so  as  to  increase 
the  number  of  inspectors  and  give  the 
department  greater  powers. 

The  state  Board  of  Health  was  con- 
verted into  a  state  Department  of  Health 
and  its  powers  and  duties  largely  in- 
creased. A  law  was  enacted  prescribing 
a  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
providing  for  an  inspection  of  weighing 
and  measuring  instruments.  The  aamin- 
istration  of  the  law  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  state  labor  commissioner.  The  law 
respecting  gambling  was  made  more 
drastic.  Laws  were  passed  providing 
punishment  for  false  statements  made 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  credit,  and 
also  to  prevent  fraudulent  advertising. 

The  law  concerning  the  commitment 
of  the  insane  to  state  hospitals  and  their 
treatment  therein,  and  the  conduct  and 
management  of  these  hospitals,  was  re- 
vised and  re-enacted.  It  provides  for  a 
commission  on  lunacy  in  each  county, 
consisting  of  the  president  and  the  clerk 
of  the  county  court  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney. 

A  number  of  acts  were  passed  relating 
to  education,  the  principal  features  of 
which  are  the  prescribing  of  increased 
compensation  to  the  teachers  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  high  schools,  for  normal  training 
therein,  and  for  payment  of  tuition  by 
local  boards  of  education  which  do  not 
maintain  the  high  schools,  and  authoriz- 
ing municipalities  to  levy  taxes  for  es- 
tablishing libraries  and  reading-rooms. 

An  act  creating  juvenile  courts  for  de- 
pendent, neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren was  passed.  Courts  were  empow- 
ered to  release  on  parole  or  probation 
certain  minor  offenders. 

Connecticut 

At  the  opening  of  the  thirty-eighth 
biennial  session  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  reports  George  W.  Rabin- 
off,  the  state  was  face  to  face  with  an 
estimated  deficit  for  the  coming  two 
years  of  about  five  million  dollars,  and 
prospects  for  passage  of  any  social  legis- 
lation were,  therefore,  not  bright.  Meas- 
ures were  brought  forward  which  put 
the  state  on  much  firmer  financial  foot- 
ing, however,  making  it  probable  that 
more  liberal  appropriations  for  social 
purposes  may  be  expected.  A  heavier 
tax  on  the  large  insurance  corporations, 
a  doubling  of  the  railroad  corporations 
tax,  an  income  tax  on  all  corporations, 
assured  an  additional  income  to  the  state 
of  approximately  two  million  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Nevertheless  there  was  keen  disap- 
pointment at  the  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  three  much  needed  institu- 
tions: a  woman's  reformatory,  a  farm 
colony  for  inebriates,  and  a  new  institu- 
tion for  the  care  of  the  feebleminded. 
Two  bills  providing  for  a  farm  colony 
for  inebriates  were  superseded  by  a  hill 


authorizing  the  establishment  of  such  a 
colony  in  connection  with  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Norwich.  No  ap- 
propriation was  connected  with  the  bir 
and  it  is  not  expected  to  bear  any  fruit 
The  request  of  the  home  for  the  feeble- 
minded at  Lakeville  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  $200,000  be  given  with  which  to 
purchase  new  property  and  to  prondc 
new  buildings  was  amended  so  that  this 
institution  will  now  be  combined  with 
the  recently  established  epileptic  colon> 
at  Mansfield  under  a  joint  board.  \ti 
appropriation  of  $200,(X)0  was  made. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  am^ 
the  office  of  the  state  factory  inspector 
were  consolidated  into  a  state  Depan- 
ment  of  Factory  and  Labor  Inspection 
This  was  proposed  as  an  efficiency  meas- 
ure to  vitalize  the  department. 

Minimum  wage  legislation  was  defeat- 
ed. Various  bills  to  reg^ilate  further  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  ir. 
particular  industries  all  failed  of  pav 
sage.  Amendments  to  the  child  labor 
law  providing  for  health  certificates,  for 
higher  educational  qualifications,  for 
stricter  regulation  in  certain  industries, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  a  vocational 
secretary  to  the  state  Board  of  Educa- 
tion met  with  the  common  fate. 

The  compensation  law  passed  in  1913 
was  amended  so  as  to  exclude  from  its 
operations  farmers  and  employers  of  fivt 
or  fewer  workmen. 

A  law  was  passed  requiring  that  al' 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  be  re- 
ported by  physicians  to  local  health  of- 
ficers, but  it  was  not  required  to  repon 
the  names  of  patients  suffering  fron 
vei^ereal  diseases. 

Bills  abolishing  capital  ptmishment  or 
leavin^^  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  jun 
and  bills  abolishing  the  contract  labor 
system  in  the  state  prison  were  not  sue 
cessful.  A  law  was  passed,  however,  al- 
lowing, at  the  discretion  of  the  warden 
the  employment  of  prisoners  on  roads  or 
other  state  and  county  improvements.  A 
similar  measure  was  passed  referring  tf^ 
prisoners  in  county  jails. 

Several  measures  for  widows'  an^ 
mothers'  pensions  were  defeated  after 
little  consideration.  Four  laws  amend 
ing  the  strict  "blue  laws,"  and  allowing 
amusements  on  Sunday  under  various 
restrictions  were  likewise  defeated.  (NV 
provision  was  made,  however,  for  in- 
creasing the  facilities  at  the  institutions. 
so  that  the  law  will  remain  a  dead  let- 
ter. Measures  were  passed  making  it  il- 
legal to  retain  in  almshouses  inniate5 
who  are  insane  or  feebleminded  and  ^^ 
quiring  their  transference  to  proper  in- 
stitutions, providing  that  there  is  room 
for  these  inmates  in  these  institutions! 

One  law  worthy  of  favorable  com- 
ment is  that  which  extended  home  nilt 
to  cities.  The  present  act  practical!^ 
gives  every  incorporated  city  the  powr' 
to  handle  its  own  affairs  and  to  chanc? 
its  form  of  government. 

Rhode  Island 

QUT  of  419  bills  and  resolutions  intn^ 
duced  into  the  House  and  1S4  int«^ 
the  Senate  of  Rhode  Island,  between  1^' 
and  150  pertained  to  health  and  to  the 
improvement  of  social  and  economic  con- 
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tHtions,  reports  L.  AI.  Bristol,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Social  and  Political  Science 
of  Brown  University.  Of  these  48  passed 
and  were  signed  by  the  governor. 

The  most  important  measures  were 
connected  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  in  1910  to  revise  the 
criminal  code.  Separate  bills  covered 
the  various  points  involved.  Each  had 
been  carefully  drawn  and  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  bar  association  of  the 
state.  As  a  result  of  this,  together  with 
the  support  of  the  governor,  every  bill 
so  endorsed  was  passed.  One  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts 
throughout  the  state,  another  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  parole  and  a 
third  for  the  suspension  of  sentence  in 
certain  cases,  to  make  possible  the  earn- 
ing of  money  to  pav  the  fine  instead  of 
the  serving  of  a  jail  sentence. 

The  Consumers'  League  was  success- 
ful in  securing  the  passage  of  a  street 
venders*  bill  which  aims,  among  other 
things,  to  prevent  street  trading  by  boys 
under  twelve  years  of  age  and  by  girls 
under  sixteen  in  cities  of  over  70,000 
(thus  applying  only  to  Providence).  It 
also  prevents  street  trading  by  boys  un- 
der sixteen  between  9  P.  M.  and  5  A.  M. 

The  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
was  given  authority  to  condemn  several 
parcels  of  land,  thus  providing  for  more 
playgrounds  besides  adding  to  the  gen- 
eral park  system  of  the  state. 

The  employers'  liability  act  of  1912 
was  strengthened  in  the  interest  of  the 
workmen  and  provision  was  made  in  an- 
other law  for  tne  reporting  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

Four  bills  were  passed  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  rural  conditions:  (1)  se- 
curing the  appointment  of  an  unpaid 
commission  to  study  the  agricultural 
needs  of  the  state  and  report  on  suggest- 
ed methods  of  improvement  at  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly;  (2) 
strengthening  the  present  law  concerning 
rural  schools  by  making  possible  better 
supervision;  (3)  providing  for  the  or- 
ganization of  farm  bureaus  under  expert 
management,  and  (4)  increasing  the 
scope  of  the  extension  work  now  carried 
on  by  the  state  university. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars was  made  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  tuberculosis  hosjjital 
at  Wallum  Lake.  Three  bills  were  in- 
troduced relative  to  destitute  mothers  (or 
parents)  with  children,  but  hearing  was 
granted  to  only  one  and  that  bill  was 
opposed  by  those  most  interested  in  such 
questions  because  it  was  considered  so 
defective.  Finally,  provision  was  made 
for  the  submission  to  the  people  of  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  mak- 
ing possible  "excess  condemnation  of 
land     for  improvement  purposes. 

Vermont 

p^DUCATION  was  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  considered  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Vermont  Legislature,  re- 
ports John  M.  Avery,  librarian  of  the 
state  Legislative  Reference  Bureau.  As 
a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  two  years  ago  to  in- 
vestigate the  educational  system  of  the 
state  and  of  the  report  made  to  it  by  the 
Carnegie   Foundation,   an   elaborate  bill 


was  drawn  up,  codifying  the  educational 
law  of  the  state;  This  failed  of  passage, 
but  a  substitute  measure  went  through. 
The  outstanding  features  of  this  bill  are 
the  increased  appropriations  made  for 
educational  purposes  and  the  greater  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  development  of  the 
rural  schools.  Power  is  given  for  the 
establishment  and  strengthening  of 
courses  in  vocational  education. 

The  two  most  important  public  health 
measures  enacted  were  the  venereal  dis- 
ease and  the  anti-narcotic  drug  acts. 
A  heavy  fine  is  imposed  upon  one  who 
marries  or  has  sexual  intercourse  with 
another  while  infected  with  a  venereal 
disease.  Physicians  are  required  to  re- 
port all  cases  of  venereal  diseases  to  the 
state  Board  of  Health,  which  shall  make 
such  regulations  regarding  treatment 
and  quarantine  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

The  legislature  passed  a  prohibition 
measure  which  will  be  voted  upon  at  a 
referendum  in  March,  1916,  as  will  also 
a  measure  providing  for  direct  primaries. 

The  sum  of  $65,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  establishment  of  a  home  for 
feebleminded  children,  the  care  of  whom 
is  now  paid  by  the  state  in  institutions. 
A  bill  appropriating  money  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  home  for  dependent 
children  failed  to  pass.  The  amount 
available  for  the  care  of  indigent  tuber- 
culous persons  was  increased  from  $5,- 
000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

The  administration  of  the  juvenile 
court  law  was  transferred  from  the  pro- 


bate courts  to  the  municipal  and  justice 
courts,  it  being  thought  that  these  courts 
were  better  adapted  for  this  work. 

Provision  was  made  that  one-half  the 
earnings  of  persons  detained  in  the 
county  jail  employed  either  within  or 
without  the  walls  of  the  jail  should  be 
paid  to  their  families.  The  Board  of 
Penal  Institutions  is  required  to  establish 
an  office  of  criminal  identification  and 
the  use  of  the  Bertillion  system  in  the 
state  penal  institutions  is  authorized. 

An  act  modelled  closely  after  the  uni- 
form family  desertion  act  was  passed. 

Very  little  labor  legislation  was  pass- 
ed. There  were  enacted,  however,  an 
act  requiring  seats  for  female  employes 
and  a  workmen's  compensation  act. 
The  workmen's  compensation  act  fol- 
lows in  a  general  way  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  by  the  Conference  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  It  is  an  elective 
act  and  exempts  from  its  terms  em- 
ployers of  ten  or  fewer  employes.  The 
act  is  administered  by  an  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Board  of  three  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor.  Employers  must 
satisfy  the  hosiTd  of  their  ability  to  pay 
compensation  either  by  insurance  or 
otherwise,  but  no  plan  of  state  insurance 
is  provided  for. 

Among  the  bills  that  were  refused 
passage  by  the  legislature  were  meas- 
ures allowing  one  day  of  rest  in  seven, 
providing  for  mothers'  pensions  and 
making  habitual  drunkenness  a  cause  for 
divorce. 


Communications 


CALUMBT 

To  THE  Editor:  I  enclose  some  clip- 
pings from  our  local  paper  which  ought 
to  be  of  interest  to  you. 

It  would  be  eratif^ing  to  the  curiosity 
of  some  of  us  here  m  the  Copper  Coun- 
try, if  you  would  publish  the  comments 
of  the  youth  who  "investigated"  the 
strike  for  The  Survey  two  years  ago, 
upon  this  latest  exhibition  of  the  splen- 
did spirit  which  has  always  character- 
ized the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Co., 
and  which  it  is  the  business  of  such  a 
periodical  as  yours  pretends  to  be  to 
know. 

I  venture  to  add  that  in  view  of  all 
that  has  happened  since  the  strike,  it 
would  be  highly  becoming  in  you,  sir,  to 
apologize  to  the  large,  and  very  respect- 
able public  who  look  to  you  for  guidance 
in  such  matters  as  these,  for  having  so 
utterly  misled  them  at  that  time,  and  so 
grossly  misrepresented  the  facts  about 
the  Michigan  copper  mines. 

W.  R.  Cross. 
[Trinity  Church  Rectory.] 

Houghton,  Michigan. 

[The  action  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Mining:  Company  in  making  up  its  wage 
reductions  of  last  winter  to  the  tune  of 
half  a  million  dollars  is  reported  on  p. 
239  of  this  issue,  and  paragraphs  are 
quoted   from   the   enthusiastic   comment 


in  the  Houghton  Daily  Mining  Gazette 
enclosed  by  Mr.  Cross.  Not  since 
Henry  Ford  distributed  $10,000,000 
among  his  automobile  makers  has  news 
reached  the  public  of  such  a  large  scale 
bounty  in  an  American  industry.  War- 
time prosperity  in  the  copper  region  had 
no  doubt  made  likely  an  outcropping  of 
wage  demands  among  the  men.  Re- 
gardless of  that,  however,  in  restoring 
wages  to  their  level  of  last  fall  and 
going  beyond  that,  in  making  up  the 
rate  cuts  of  eight  months,  the  corpora- 
tion has  recognized  in  a  new  and  strik- 
ing way  that  the  miners  are  co-operators 
in  the  industry,  and  should  share  in  its 
fortunes. 

Such  a  distribution  to  investors — to 
make  up  for  passed  dividends — is  not  a 
hew  thing.  But  in  distributing  quick 
profits  to  the  men  on  their  payrolls — to 
make  up  for  a  wage  cut,  the  board  of  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  has  broken  away 
boldly  from  the  ordinary  precedents  of  a 
narrow  self-interest. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economic 
theory  this  is  an  interesting  departure. 
Readers  of  The  Survey  will  recall  Pro- 
fessor Taussig's  discussion,  at  the  time 
of  the  copper  strike,  of  the  "fallacious 
sentimentahsm  in  such  figures  as  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  paraded 
about  the  profits  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  mine."      [The    Survey,  Feb.  14, 
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NEXT  WEEK 


Loosening  Up 

L 


outstana 


Bp  William  Anthony  Aery 

The  story  of  a  remarkable  misnon- 
ary  junket  led  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington of  Tuskegee  and  R.  R.  Moton 
oi  Hampton.  Introduced  by  mayors 
— in  one  case  an  ex-govemor — and 
escorted  by  processions  of  school 
children,  this  party  of  colored  men 
addressed  50,000  Negroes  and  hun- 
dreds of  whites  who  listened  eagerly 
to  their  gospel  of  Negro  progress  and 
race  understanding. 


A  special  feature  of   the   next 

issue  of 

THE  SURVEY 


The  New  Life 
of  Girls 

What  has  your  daughter  that  you  did 
not  have  in  the  way  of  opportunity?  Con- 
ditions are  changing.  How  shall  we  meet 
them — with  ignorant  antagonism  or  intelli- 
gent foresight?  Women  already  have  the 
vote  in  a  dozen  states.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  this  fact.  One  woman  believes  the 
spirit  of  home  and  mother-love  may  be  car- 
ried into  the  larger  relations  of  civic  life. 
She  is  teaching  this  to  girls — and  mothers 
of  girls — through  Camp  Fire  and  the  story 
has  been  put  into  a  book.  Over  250  pages 
with  more  than  50  pictures  showing  girls  at 
work  and  play — learning  to  cook,  sew,  make 
clothes,  swim,  dive,  go  on  "hikes",  hold 
"council  fires"  and  doing  many  other  useful 
and  beautiful  things.  A  book  of  delights 
and  a  book  with  a  message.  Price  only  $1.25 
postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  Ask  your  bookseller 
or  send  your  order  and  remittance  to— 

Good  Health  Pubushing  Go. 

2606  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Wettem  IH9tHbutor$-A .  C  MeClurg  «fr  Co., 

Chicago 
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1914,  p.  612].  In  his  Keen  analysis  of 
the  relation  of  dividends  to  wage  de- 
mands he  cited  an  arbitration  award 
in  the  Boston  street  railway  case,  which 
upheld  the  argument  of  the  men.  The 
arbitrators  held  that  the  men  "were  en- 
Htled  to  fair  and  adequate  wages  so 
long  as  they  are  employed,  and  it  is  for 
others  to  decide  whether  the  company 
is  to  be  gradually  bankrupted,  the  pass- 
engers to  pay  more,  or  the  community 
as  a  whole  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
situation.  ...  We  have  not  thought 
it  right  therefore  to  permit  the  plight  or 
alleged  plight  of  the  company  to  mate- 
rially affect  our  findings." 

Under  other  circumstances  (as  in  the 
copper  strike)  it  has  been  the^ employes 
who  have  held  that  the  financial  ability 
of  a  corporation  should  be  considered  in 
determining  the  justice  of  demands 
for  more  pay;  while  corporations  un- 
der these  differing  cirpumstances,  have 
held  that  it  had  no  beating  on  the  contro- 
versy. To  Professor  Taussig's  mind,  the 
sound  principle  seemed  "beyond  question 
that  stated  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
the  Boston  arbitration  report.  In  our 
present  industrial  system,  the  investors 
are  supposed  to  take  the  risks;  the  men 
who  are  employed  at  wages  are  supposed 
to  take  none.  The  employes  get  the  go- 
ing rate  of  wages,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  that ;  no  more,  no  less.  The  investors 
must  pocket  the  losses;  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  pocket  the  gains." 

A  general  depression,  such  as  that  of 
1914-15,  introduces  another  factor  be- 
sides that  of  the  lotterv  of  mining,  but 
a  rigorous  application  of  Professor  Taus- 
sig's principle  would  seem  to  discount 
the  present  action  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Company  in  making  good  a  wage 
cut,  by  throwing  out  the  grounds  on 
which,  in  a  period  of  lean  profits,  that 
cut  was  ever  made. 

Without      pressing     this     theoretical 
aspect  of  the  wage  policy  of  the  Calu- 
met and  Hecla;  or  minimizing  the  large 
way  in  which  the  directors  have  broken 
with  ordinary  precedents  in  thus  sharing 
their  war-time  gains  with  the  men,  we 
must  perforce,— -in  reply  to  Mr.  Cross,— 
call  attention  to  where  their  action  falls 
short  of  any  organic  co-operation.    The 
article  on  Calumet  to  which  he  refers 
was  published  in  our  issue  of  November 
1,  1913,  and  presented  the  facts  of  the 
strike    then    on.      It    was    written    by 
Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  of  The  Sur- 
vey staff,  who  studied  the  situation  on 
the  ground.     This  article  remains  the 
accurate  statement  of  facts  it  then  was. 
It   brought    out   that.-  the    fundamental 
point  of  conflict  was  the  claim  of  the 
metal  miners  to  the  right  to  belong  to 
the  only  labor  organization  in  their  in- 
dustry.    This  right  was  not  recognized 
and  the  company  as  a  result  of  the  long 
and  bitter  struggle,  crushed  the  union  in 
the  copper  country.    It  was  thrown  out 
as  an  outside  organization.     The  men 
have  since  dealt  with  the  company  as 
single  individuals. 

The  present  gift  of  back  wages  does 
not  alter  this  phase  of  the  situation.  The 
Houghton  Daily  Mining  Gazette  is  right 
in  stating  that  it  constitutes  "an  un- 
solicited present  of  over  half  a  million 


dollars."  That  in  truth  is  the  nib  of  the 
situation.  It  is  not  a  transaction  in 
which  the  miners  have  participated.  As 
an  exhibition  of  "good  will"  on  the  part 
of  the  mine  owners,  it  deserves  herald- 
ing the  country  over;  but  as  a  "distri- 
bution" of  "real  money,"  to  use  words 
employed  by  the  Mining  Gazette,  it  is 
giving  back  without  a^ing  what  was 
taken  away  without  asking.  Three 
months  from  now  another  cut  could  be 
made,  or  another  bounty  distributed, 
similarly  without  say  on  the  part  of  the 
men.  It  would  again  be  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  loss  or  an  "unsolicited  present": 
either  dependent  on  the  good  nature  of 
one  party,  either  bare  of  the  spirit  of 
collective  bargaining. 

So  long  as  an  industrial  management 
maintains  sole  control  over  the  labor 
contract,  its  awards  become,  to  the  dis- 
interested observer,  not  benefactions 
but  a  wage  policy  to  be  weighed,  for 
better  or  worse,  against  the  livelihood 
which,  conceivably,  organized  men  would 
secure  from  organized  capital,  had  they 
the  initiative  or  the  opportunity  to 
strike  the  bargain  themselves. — EIditor.] 


Welfare  Series 

A  series  of  volumes,  dealing  primarily 
with  problems  of  human  well-l>eing — 
each  is  an  authoritative  yet  popular  book 
on  its  particular  subject. 
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significance  answered  by  an  expert. 
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A  book  for  laymen,  by  an  eminent  specialist,  with 
particular  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem of  tubercnlosis  is  first  of  all  a  human  problem. 
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All  Aboard  For  California 

CCXII AL  economy  exhibits — industry,  health,  charities  and  cor- 
^  rections — are  scattered  all  through  the  beautihil  buildings  of 
the  San  Francisco  exposition.  At  everv  turn  is  some  striking  re- 
minder of  how  life  is  lived  and  work  done  in  America,  and  of 
the  better  way  ahead. 

AT  the  San  Diego  exposition  there  has  been  greater  speciali- 
zation. The  most  challenging  exhibits  are  of  the  evolution 
of  man — particularly  the  chipped  remnants  of  the  old  life  in  the 
Southwest  which  would  have  looked  upon  Leif  Elricson  as  a  pre- 
sumptuous modem. 

Two  Special  articles  in  The  Survey  for  July  3. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SAN  DIEGO 

By  Jessica  R  PeixoUo  By  William  Templeton  Johnson 


The  GIST  of  IT— 

^LTHOUGH  California  is  not  dragged 
back  with  the  kinds  and  amount  o 
child  labor  found  in  the  industrial  states,  i 
needs  to  brace  up  its  street-trading  law 
Two  successful  conferences  on  the  coast 
Page  259. 

ERNEST  P.  BICKNELL's  account  of  hoi. 
the  American  Red  Cross  unit  in  Servii 
behaved  when  it  suddenly  found  itself  be- 
tween two  armies.     Page  259. 

'pHE  Children's  Bureau  has  made  a  sur 
vey  of  mental  defect  in   the   Distric 
of  Columbia.     Page  264. 

^T  its  biennial  convention  last  week  th* 
National  Women's  Trade  Unioi 
League  did  a  large  amount  of  serious  bust 
ness  under  cover  of  a  contagious  and  un 
failing  good  nature.     Page  262. 

\Y^ITH  a  better  law  to  work  under  aru 
socially-minded  men  at  the  helm,  tht 
federal  departments  at  Washington  fount 
they  could  be  a  real  factor  in  distributiiu 
labor  where  it  is  needed.  W^hat  has  bcei 
accomplished  and  the  plans  ahead  told  b] 
Louis  F.  Post.    Page  270. 

pEACE  day  was  widely  observed  in   tbi 
schools.    Page  262. 

jyjR.  AERY'S  report  of  how  Louisiani 
w^elcomed  Booker  T.  Washington' 
big  party  of  circuit  riders  and  the  meaning 
of  it  in  good  will  among  men  in  the  fa 
South.    Page  266. 

APPLYING  efficiency  tests  to  the  hospital 

of  the  countr>' — an  institutional  invest 

ment  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  with  3 

maintenance  cost  of  $250,000,000.    Page  263 

JsJ  EW  YORK  CITY'S  Health  Dcpartmcnl 
which  has  been  strong  enough  to  low 
er  the  death-rate  and  flexible  enough  u 
reduce  overcrowding  in  street-cars,  has  an 
nounced  an  official  campaign  against  drink 
Commissioner  Goldwater  says  "it  is  no  u5< 
for  us  to  go  on  fighting  disease  and  crinn 
if  we  don't  do  something  to  abolish  th< 
chief  factor  in  causation." 

npHE  most  hotly  contested  point  in  ^< 
wage  arbitration  between  the  westen 
railroads  and  their  men  ^^s  the  "product! v 
efficiency"  of  labor— the  relation  of  wzgt 
to  revenue.     Page  264. 

^S  a  result  of  the  winter's  struggle  witi 

unemployment,    Boston   is   drafting  i 

bill  to  provide  unemplov-ment  insurance  tt 

deal  with  this  crying  social  evil.    Page  265. 

'pHE  California  Commission  on  Immigr^ 
tion  and  Housing  has  rendered  its  firs 
annual  report,  dealing    chiefly    with  labol 
camps.     Page  265. 

M  EW  England  has  set  out  to  fight  cance^ 
spurred  on  by  the  census  showing  tha 
no  other  group  of  states   has   so  high  i 
death-rate  from  this  disease.     P^kge  264. 

^MERICANIZATION  Day  on  July  4  ^ 
new-made  citizens  from  other  land 
proposed  a  fortnight  ago  by  Frederic  i 
Howe,  has  been  adopted  with  enthusiasm  1 
over  the  country.     Page  261. 
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r^ATCHING  CHILD  LABOR 
ij    YOUNG 

"The  children  won't  suffer  any 
xjre  after  this,  will  they?"  said  a  small 
cior  after  the  child  labor  pageant  given 
1  the  eleventh  annual  conference  on 
hild  labor  in  San  Francisco  on  May  28. 
Vhile  this  pageant,  written  by  Mrs. 
ieorge  Hough  Perry  and  staged  on  the 
xposition  grounds,  may  not  have  justi- 
ield  in  the  minds  of  adults  the  optim- 
sm  of  the  child,  it  did  strike  the  note 
't  hopefulness  that  prevailed  tliroughout 
he  meetings  and  it  demonstrated  the 
immunity's  interest  in  the  conference. 

An  appeal  to  the  West  to  prohibit 
:hild  labor  before  it  has  a  foothold  there 
k3i  the  main  theme  of  the  addresses. 
\nii  if  the  West's  interest  in  the  confer- 
iice  is  indicative  of  its  response  to  the 
ippeal.  there  will  be  little  chance  in  the 
iilure  for  child  labor  west  of  the  Mis- 
■is.ippi. 

.■\  session  devoted  to  the  proposed  na- 
ional  children's  charter  brought  forth 
lew  testimony  as  to  the  need  of  co-op- 
raiive,  constructive  effort  in  child  wel- 
arp  work.  Congressmen  Kent  and 
inowland  of  California  discussed  the 
tilera]  child  labor  bill  and  its  chances 
or  passage  in  the  next  Congress. 
Viley  H.  Swift,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  had 
1  ilisheartening  subject  for  his  address, 
The  Struggle  in  the  South,  but  he  too 
ounded  a  note  of  hope  in  his  belief  that 
erieral  regulation  will  solve  the  prob- 
eni  of  the  backward  states. 

But  Felix  Adier  of  New  York,  chair- 
nan  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
niiiee,  touched  the  heart  of  the  matter 
then  he  pointed  out  that  child  labor 
las  always  been  a  by-product  of  the 
change  from  an  agricultural  to  an  in- 
lusiria!  community.  By  the  law  of  re- 
urrence  it  has  appeared  in  every  part 
>f  the  world  going  through  that  change. 
I  appeared  in  England  and  our  eastern 
tales  during  such  a  time  of  change:  it 
5  now  at  its  height  in  the  South  during 
I  similar  change;  and  it  will  appear  in 
he  West  unlass  it  is  forestalled,  Dr.  Ad- 
"■  said.  The  West,  realizing  the  nation- 
■1  significance  of  wasted  childhood  and 
*e  community's  responsibility  toward 
^ch  individual  child,  can  prevnt  the  re- 
iurrence  of  child  labor  there  if  it  will 
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were  considered  at  a  meeting  when 
workers  in  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile 
Protective  .\ssociation,  the  school  board 
of  San  Francisco,  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
the  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  spoke.  At 
the  same  meeting  Lewis  W.  Hine  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  re- 
ported on  his  investigation  of  street 
trade*  in  California.  He  showed  that 
conditions  surrounding  newsboys  and 
messengers  are  no  different  from  those 
in  the  East  and  that  California,  which 
has  just  established  a  ten-year  age  limit 
for  boys  and  eighteen  for  girls  in  street 
work,  needs  a  more  stringent  street 
trades  law. 

Immediately  preceding  the  San  Fran- 
cisco meetings  a  one-day's  conference  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
with  the  Southern  California  Child 
X^bor  Committee  was  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  This  meeting,  like  the  larger 
one  in  San  Francisco,  was  well  attend- 
ed and  was  marked  by  the  same  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  optimism. 


yHE  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  issued  the  second  re- 
port of  iis  efforts  to  "banish  the 
smoke  shroud,"  The  smoke  nuisance 
until  recently  cost  the  city  more  than 
a  million  dollars  a  year.  The  pamph- 
let reports  experiments  in  other  coun- 
tries and  lists  the  Rochester  firms 
using  especially  successful  devices  for 
smoke  abatement. 


From  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  na- 
tional director  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  who  is  in  Europe  as  a  member  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  War  Relief 
Commission,  has  come  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  scene  among  American  doctors  and 
nurses  when  Belgrade  was  taken  by  the 
Austrians  and  retaken  by  the  Servians. 
At  last  accounts  (late  in  May)  Mr. 
Bicknell  was  in  Rumania,  having  just  re- 
turned from  Petrograd,  where  he  went 
to  buy  grain  for  Poland.  His  narrative 
follows : 

".At  Belgrade,  where  our  Servian 
unit  number  1  was  installed,  conditions 
for  work  were  much  better.  The  unit 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  large  and  fair- 
ly modern  military  hospital  and  the  doc- 
tors and  nurses  were  provided  with  liv- 
ing quarters  which  enabled  them  to  exist 
in  reasonable  comfort  and  to  guard  their 
own  health.  As  it  happened,  Belgrade 
became  the  center  of  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
tremely fierce  fighting,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  hospital  found  itself  in 
the  center  of  a  tremendous  battle. 

"Shells  by  the  score  went  screaming 
and  whistling  through  the  air  above  the 
hospital  buildings  with  shrapnel  bursting 
all  about.  One  can  imagine  the  intense 
strain  through  which  the  nurses  and 
doctors  must  have  passed  during  the 
hours  through  which  the  battle  con- 
tinued. -Ail  were  instructed  to  remain 
closely  indoors,  and  with  an  exhibition 
of  restraint  and  courage  of  which  we 
may  well  be  proud,  our  American  nurses 
and  doctors  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  going  about  the  wards 
and  looking  after  the  needs  of  their  pa- 
tients. A  volunteer  nurse,  a  young 
Servian  woman,  ventured  into  the 
grounds  while  the  battle  continued  and 
was  struck  and  severely  wounded  by  a 
fragment  of  a  bursting  shell.  Happily, 
however,  her  wound  was  not  fatal. 

"After  the  battle  another  period  of 
anxiety  and  stress  followed  because  the 
Servian  army  was  obliged  to  retreat  and 
Belgrade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious Austrian  troops.  Dr.  Ryan,  head 
of  the  unit,  and  his  doctors  and  nurses 
remained  at  the  post  of  duty,  refusing 
to  flee  to  the  interior  with  the  frightened 
population,  although  strongly  urged  to 
do  so.  One  can  imagine  the  suspense 
with  which  the  little  force  remaining  in 
the  hospital  must  have  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  the  v' 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say, 
however,  that  the  incoming  Austrian 
forces  treated  our  American  mission 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation. Wounded  Austrian  soldiers  be- 
gan at  once  to  pour  into  the  hospital  and 
were  placed  in  beds  alongside  of  the 
wounded  Servians  who  remained  when 
the  Servian  army  retreated. 

"The  influx  of  wounded  men,  follow- 
ing the  battle,  was  so  great  that  it  quick- 
ly became  totally  impossible  to  care  for 
all.  In  one  day  3,000  wounded  men  were 
brought  to  the  hospital.  They  were  laid 
upon  the  floors,  in  the  corridors,  and 
upon  the  ground  outside  the  buildings. 

''Although  the  doctors  and  nurses 
worked  day  and  night  it  was  physically 
impossible  even  to  examine  the  wounds 
of  many.  Dr.  Ryan  thereupon  request- 
ed the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Aus- 
trian forces  to  undertake  the  removal  of 
many  of  the  wounded  men  across  the 
rivers  Danube  and  Save,  which  separate 
Servia  and  Austria,  and  to  convey  them 
into  the  interior  of  Austria  for  treat- 
ment. The  Austrian  commander  readily 
complied  and  in  a  few  days  the  situation 
was  greatly  improved. 

''During  the  two  weeks  in  which  the 
Austrian  forces  remained  in  possession 
of  Belgrade,  Dr.  Ryan  and  his  staff  of 
doctors  and  nurses  not  only  endeared 
themselves  to  the  Austrian  authorities 
but  also  strongly  protected  the  interests 
of  the  Servians  who  had  been  left  in 
their  care.  On  withdrawing  from  Bel- 
grade the  Servian  military  authorities 
had  placed  under  Dr.  Ryan's  care  all  the 
hospitals  in  Belgrade.     So  well  did  he 

fuard  these  institutions,  as  well  as  many 
ervian  interests  which  professionally 
scarcely  fell  within  his  jurisdiction,  that 
he  has  become  a  popular  hero  in  Servia 
and  the  King  has  given  him  a  decora- 
tion which  is  said  to  be  the  highest  ever 
conferred  on  a  physician  in  Servia, 
either  native  or  foreign.  After  the  Aus- 
trian army  had  retired  and  the  Servian 
forces  had  again  taken  possession  of  Bel- 
grade, Dr.  Ryan  was  requested  to  retain 
control  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  city 
with  a  capacity  of  about  3,000  patients. 

"A  fact  in  which  every  friend  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  may  find  the  keen- 
est satisfaction  is  that  our  doctors  and 
nurses  have  been  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency in  which  they  have  found  them- 
selves and  whether  they  have  been 
placed  in  comfortable  surroundings  or 
otherwise  they  have  all  found  it  neces- 
sary to  meet  many  difficult  and  perplex- 
ing conditions.  It  is,  I  take  it,  not  easy 
for  our  people  at  home,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  read  the  stories  of  the 
war,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  complete 
uprooting  of  everything  which  makes 
for  orderly,  normal  and  secure  existence 
in  the  countries  engaged  in  war.  Every 
resource  of  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  is  strained  to  the  breaking-point 
in  one  gigantic  effort  to  kill  men,  de- 
htTcj  property,  and  to  make  life  abso- 
lutely mtolerable.  Every  other  interest, 
social^  educational,  religious  and  com- 
mercial is  completely  subordinated  to 
thi«  one  awful  purpose.    .    .    . 

**PUii«  are  just  now  maturing  for  the 
^'StaMichinent  of  a  Commission  for  Re- 
lief in  Poland  similar  in  form  of  organi- 
talion  and  in  purpose  to  the  Commission 
!<)«'  Relief  in  Belgium.    The  Commission 


for  Relief  in  Poland  is  being  organized 
by  the  War  Relief  Commission  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  It  will  be  a 
strictly  neutral  agency,  managed  and 
directed  by  Americans  under  the  chair- 
manship of  James  W.  Gerard,  American 
ambassador  in  Germany.  The  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation  will  assume  all  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  conducting  and 
maintaining  the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Poland,  but  will  look  to  contributions 
from  the  United  States  and  Germany  and 
elsewhere  to  provide  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  purchase  of  food  supplies. 

"As  Poland  is  far  in  the  interior  of 
Europe,  difliculties  of  transportation,  as 
well  as  diplomatic  questions  growing  out 
of  the  necessity  for  transporting  supplies 
through  the  territory  of  other  countries, 
are  perplexing  in  the  extreme.  The  dif- 
ficulties are  increased  by  the  fact  that 
Poland  has  no  canals,  such  as  have 
helped  the  work  in  Belgium,  has  few 
railroads,  and  few  country  roads  of  a 
character  to  allow  the  convenient  trans- 
port of  supplies  by  horse  or  ox  carts. 

"It  is  hoped  that  the  committees  in 
the  United  States  which  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Poles,  both  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish,  will  contribute  gener- 
ously to  the  very  large  amount  of  money 
which  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
American  committee  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland  adequately.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  food  supplies  and  seed 
for  planting  of  a  value  of  probably  $5,- 
000,000  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  ac- 
tual minimum  requirements  in  Poland 
until  the  new  crop  is  harvested  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August. 

"In  Galicia  no  agency  has  as  yet  un- 
dertaken relief  measures  although  an 
Austrian  committee  is  endeavoring  to 
provide  relief  for  a  large  number  of 
Galician  Poles  who  have  fled  to  Vienna 
for  refuge  and  who  are  said  to  be  in  en- 
tire destitution." 
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UYING    OUT    UCENSBS    WITH 
UQUOR  TAXES 
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IQUID    FLY-RILLBRS    AND    A 
TEA-PARTY 


A  LITTLE  SOUTHERN  g^rl  was  giv- 
ing a  tea-party  for  her  dolls.  But  what 
is  afternoon  tea  without  tea?  The  only 
thing  she  could  find  to  serve  was  in  a 
cup  on  the  table.  It  looked  like  tea.  So 
she  served  it.  And  to  make  the  occasion 
real,  she  drank  her  share — and  also  that 
of  the  dolls. 

Four  hours  later,  she  was  dead.  For 
the  cup  standing  on  the  table  contained 
an  arsenic  solution,  a  fly-killer. 

Fragmentary  records  of  only  those 
cases  noted  in  the  press,  show  that  forty- 
seven  children  were  killed  or  seriously 
injured  between  July  and  October,  1914, 
by  fly-poisons.  Warnings  against  the 
use  of  poison  for  killing  flies,  whether  in 
the  form  of  a  liquid  or  as  a  fly-paper, 
are  appearing  in  health  bulletins  and 
various  medical  journals. 

The  American  Food  Journal,  which 
quotes  the  story  from  an  Atlanta  news- 
paper, says: 

"Its  far-reaching  significance  should 
not  be  lost  to  those  w^ho  have  it  in  their 
power  or  province  to  bring  about  such 
legislation  as  will  render  prohibitory  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  poisonous  fly- 
paper." 


The  Province  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, has  recently  put  into  active  opera- 
tion a  measure  which  provides  for  xh< 
payment  of  indemnities  to  liquor  iicais< 
holders  whose  licenses,  in  the  cities  oi 
Quebec  and  in  Montreal,  are  teoAec! 
by  statute. 

Article  943  of  the  new  Queb«kteccnsj 
law  begins  by  making  mandatory  #  stall 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
censes.  In  this  province,  as 
in  the  licensed  parts  of  Canada^ 
are  no  saloons  on  the  American  sQjrlc 
Liquor  licenses  are  confined  to  botd 
and  restaurants,  and  the  retail  sale  A 
bottled  goods  to  shops. 

The  new  law  fixed,  as  a  maximum  fe 
the  city  of  Quebec,  after  May  1,  l9iS 
50  hotel  and  restaurant  liquor  licenses 
This  made  it  necessary  to  efiface  47  li 
censes  in  order  to  bring  the  numbei 
down  to  the  prescribed  fifty.  The  lav 
decreed  that  each  licensee  thus  put  oti 
in  the  city  of  Quebec  was  to  receive  a? 
indemnity  of  $3,000. 

For  the  city  of  Montreal  the  indemj 
nity  was  placed  at  $5,000  for  each  of  thj 
first  batch  of  license  holders  eliminated 
For,  according  to  the  law,  there  are  t^ 
be  successive  reductions  in  the  numbei 
of  liquor  licenses  in  Montreal.  Beforj 
May  1,  1915,  there  was.  a  total  of  47(| 
The  law  decreed  that  after  that  date  thj 
maximum  should  be  400.  On  May  \ 
therefore,  70  licenses  were  taken  awa]^ 

By  May  1,  1916,  according  to  the  nev 
law,  fifty  more  liquor  licenses  will  havj 
to  vani^.  Their  holders  will  not  fan 
as  well  as  the  first  seventy  extinguishetj 
They  must  content  themselves  with  i 
compensation  of  $3,000  each.  This  lowj 
ering  of  indemnity  was  apparently  mad^ 
to  forestall  any  rise  in  the  vested  valu< 
of  the  remaining  licenses,  as  happened 
after  a  license  reduction  in  Toronto. 

The  indemnities  paid  to  eliminated  lij 
cense  holders  come  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  oj 
the  province.  The  law  provides  thai 
for  its  outlay  the  province  shall  recou| 
itself  by  the  imposition  of  a  special  li| 
cense  duty  during  ten  years  upon  th< 
remaining  hotel  and  restaurant  liquoi 
licenses.  This  special  license  is  s( 
framed  that  it  is  not  only  to  repay  th< 
principal  in  ten  years,  but  also  interesj 
at  the  rate  of  4J4  per  cent  upon  the  in- 
demnities  advanced  by  the  provincial 
government. 

In  other  words,  the  remaining  liquor 
license  holders  are  taxed  to  pay  the  cosj 
of  the  indemnities  paid  to  those  orderc<j 
out  of  business.  In  Montreal,  for  exi 
ample,  one  class  of  license  holders  herei 
tofore  paying  $600  each  wjll  now  hav^ 
to  pay  $893  each  in  license  duty.  Tb< 
license  fees  of  another  class  are  raisd 
from  $800  to  $1,183;  those  of  a  thir^ 
class  from  $1,000  to  $1,313;  and  th^ 
license  tax  of  a  fourth  class  from  $1, 
500  to  $1,988. 


SPREAD   OP    AMERICANIZATION 
DAY  PLANS 

Almost  the  oxly  organized 
I  em  on  St  ration  in  this  country  of  our 
gladness  that  we  are  Americans"  has 
leen  that  peculiar  form  of  manifesta- 
ion  sacred  to  the  Fourth  of  July.  What 
[leaning  the  staccato  message  of  fire- 
rracker  and  toy  cannon  may  have  had 
■or  our  hosts  of  citizens  newly  arrived 
horn  foreign  countries  it  is  somewhat 
luzzling  to  imagine.  But  a  new  type  of 
lelebration,  planned  for  their  especial 
'enefit.  bids  fair  to  become  as  popular 
IS  the  custom  that  once  sent  nervous 
Jeople  to  the  attic  and  swelled  the  casu- 
iliy  lists. 

Mayors,  public  officials,  and  citizens 
everywhere  have  responded  with  warm 
fntliusiasm  to  the  suggestion  that  July 
Fourth  this  year  be  made  Americaniza- 
:ion  Day  for  the  13:000,000  immigrants 
in  the  United  States.  The  letter  of 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  commissioner  of  im- 
■ni^raiion  at  the  port  of  New  York,  to 
'.he  mayors  of  American  cities,  inviting 
ihem  to  make  this  celebration  nation- 
"iile.  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
:anipaign  planned  by  the  National 
.Americanization  Day  Ctmmittee,  were 
published  in  these  pages  May  29. 

Over  fifty  mayors  have  already  re- 
'pmded.  Such  towns  as  Goshen.  Ind. ; 
Austin,  Texas;  Helena,  ^tont..  and 
Watertown,  Wis.,  have  joined  in  accept- 
ing the  suggestion  with  places  of  large 
immigrant  population,  such  as  Pitts- 
hureh,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Jersey  City. 
Bn-iton,  Wilkesbarre.  and  others!  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  mayors  of  New  York 
Slate,  in  convention  at  Troy,  unanimous- 
1t  passed  resolutions  favoring  "citizen- 
ship receptions  to  be  extended  to  recently 
naturalized  citizens." 

Citizens'  committees  are  already  at 
"ork  in  over  fifty  cities.     In  some,  the 


exercises  will  be  held  in  the  town  hall, 
in  others  in  large  public  buildings,  in 
still  others  out-of-doors.  In  New  York 
city  the  reception  will  be  held  in  the  new 
stadiuin  just  presented  to  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  by  Adolph 
Lewisohn ;  in  Boston  probably  in  historic 
Faneui!  Hall.  Associations  of  commerce 
are  taking  the  lead  in  many  places. 

In  this  country  there  are  seven  mil- 
lion men  old  enough  to  vote  who  were 
born  in  other  lands.  Three  and  a  half 
million  of  them  are  not  naturalized.  To 
welcome  the  naturalized,  to  invite  the 
unnaturalized,  and  to  give  both,  together 
with  their  families,  a  true  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  American  ideals  and  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  a  sense  of  partici- 
pation in  them,  is  the  manifold  object  of 
Americanization  Day. 

A  type  of  the  celebration  that  can  ac- 
complish these  ends  was  the  public  re- 
ception in  Philadelphia  May  10.  when 
S.OOO  newly  naturalized  citizens  occupied 
the  front  seats  in  a  great  convention 
hall,  8,000  older  citizens  sat  behind  and 
above  them,  a  chorus  of  4,500  voices, 
itself  as  composite  racially  as  the  thou- 
sands it  faced,  rose  in  semi-circles  at  the 
rear  of  the  platform,  and  on  the  plat- 
form sat  national,  state  and  city  officials, 
judges,  mayors,  college  presidents,  law- 
makers, officers  from  navy  yanl  and 
fleet,  and  distinguished  citizens,  among 
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could  find  a  fellow-countryman.  Great 
flats  draped  each  of  the  twenty  main 
pillars:  festoons  of  bunting  hung  from 
the  high  arched  roof  and  terminated  in 
a  gigantic  fan-shaped  decoration  over 
the  heads  of  the  choir. 

Facing  the  new  citizens,  am!  topped 
l)v  a  wreath  thinv  feet  in  diameter, 
were  the  words,  iii  electric  lighted  let- 
ters: "Welcome  to  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,   for  the  peiiple." 


And  among  the  speakers,  at  the  front  of 
the  platform,  sat  the  gray-haired  mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  himself  reach- 
ed New  York  a  penniless  immigrant 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales. 

President  Wilson's  utterance  on  this 
occasion:  "There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
man  being  too  proud  to  light;  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  nation  being  so  right 
that  it  does  not  need  to  convince  others 
by  force  that  it  is  right,"  was  spoken  for 
older  American  groups  than  the  imnii- 
grants  before  him  and  has  perhaps  cloud- 
ed the  true  nature  of  those  services. 
For  his  audience  there  must  have  been 
more  of  immediate  inspiration  in  such 
sentences  as  these: 

"America  does  not  consist  of  groups- 
A  man  who  thinks  of  himself  as  be- 
longing to  a  particular  national  group  in 
America  has  not  yet  become  an  Ameri- 

"You  dreamed  dreams  of  what 
-America  was  to  be,  and  I  hope  you  have 
brought  the  dreams  with  you.  No  man 
who  does  not  see  visions  will  ever  realize 
any  high  hope  or  undertake  any  high  en- 
terprise, and  just  because  you  brought 
the  dreams  with  you,  America  is  more 
likely  to  realize  the  dreams  you  brought. 
You  are  enriching  us  if  you  come  ex- 
pecting us  lo  be  better  than  we  are." 

Exercises  similar  to  this  have  been 
held  recently  in  Cleveland,  Baltimore. 
I,os  .Angeles,  and  elsewhere.  Cleveland 
has  been  credited  with  originating  the 
idea,  but  The  Survey  is  reminded  by 
F.dwin  -A.  Rumball  thai  the  first  Ameri- 
canization Day  was  celebrated  as  a 
"welcome  fest"  for  newly  naturalized 
citizens  in  Rochester.  N.  Y..  five  or  six 
years  ago.  Even  Rochester,  he  adds, 
must  probably  bow  to  Boston,  where 
somewhat  similar  exercises  have  been 
held   in  Faiieuil   Hal!   for  a  number  of 
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UPRIGHT   OF  CARRUGB  AND 
CHARACTBR 


Y  OUNG  Benjamin  Franklin,  from  a  statue  by  Dr.  R.  Tail  McKenzie.  carries 
himself  erect,  in  the  posture  which  the  American  Posture  Leag:ue  sets  as  essen- 
tial to  "health  and  efficiency,  a  pronounced  element  of  beauty,  and  an  expression 
of  energy  and  intelligence."  The  two  small  figures,  showing  incorrect  and  correct 
standing  position,  are  from  an  educational  wall  chart  issued  by  the  league.  By  in- 
fluencing manufacturers  of  seats  for  schools,  audience  halls  and  public  conv^'ances 
to  build  them  scientifically,  by  giving  advice  on  properly  cut  clothing  to  manufactur- 
ers, and  by  means  of  lectures,  charts,  illustrated  bulletins,  etc..  the  league  is  carrying 
on  an  active  educational  campaign.  The  organization  has  a  registered  label  of 
ofBcial  approval,  which  is  issued  to  manufacturers  who  apply  scientific  standards  to 
I  heir  goods. 


TEACHING   THB    YOUNG    IDEA 
NOT  TO  SHOOT 

This  year  of  all  years  there 
was  prime  interest  in  the  extent  to  which 
peace  day  in  the  public  schools  on  May 
18  was  observed.  The  American  School 
Peace  League,  which  has  furnished  pro- 
grams and  other  material  and  planned 
the  observance  of  the  day  for  the  past 
ten  years,  reports  widespread  interest. 
Its  appeal  to  public  officials  to  help  make 
this  "a  day  of  special  appeal  for  inter- 
national peace"  brought  a  sheaf  of 
hearty  letters  from  governors  of  states 
and  in  Minnesota  the  governor  issued  a 
special  peace  day  proclamation  to  his 
people.  Governor  Strong  of  Alaska  was 
among  those  who  were  especially  inter- 
ested. 

To  the  special  letter  issued  by  state 
superintendents  of  instruction  to  their 
teachers — at  least  half  of  them  do  it 
every  year — California  added  this  year 
an  attractive  pamphlet  containing  peace 
day  material  for  school  programs.  The 
cover  bore  the  peace  flag  in  colors  and 
within  was  an  offer  by  the  Riverside 
Peace  Society  through  which  every 
school  in  California  may  obtain  a  large 
silk  peace  flag.  Not  the  least  interesting 
features  were  quotations  from  Irvin 
Cobb's  letters  from  the  front — vivid  pen 
pictures  of  the  horrors  of  war — and 
cartoons  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  peace  plays  and  pageant  furnish- 
ed by  the  American  School  Peace  League 
were  widely  used  and  in  BufTaln.  where 
(he  schools  are  especially  well  organized 
lor  peace,  a  spectacular  pageant  was 
L'ivtn  before  a  large  rmdience. 

There  wa<:  widespread  res|i<inse  to  the 


ing  a  special  numt>er  of  the  Normal  In- 
structor; in  bulletins  of  the  National 
Education  Association;  and  in  co-opera- 
tton  by  the  women's  clubs  and  other 
women's  organizations — none  more  cor- 
dial than  two  which  have  their  roots  in 
war — the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps. 

THB  SPIRIT  OP  WOMEN  WAGE- 
BARN  BBS 

To  APPRECIATE  the  spirit  of  the 
National  Woman's  Trade  Union  League, 
which  met  last  week  in  New  York  for 
its  fifth  biennial  convention  one  should 
have  seen  it  in  action.  In  earnestness,  in 
comradeship,  and  in  the  informality  that 
cuts  red  tape  aiid  takes  the  shortest 
means  to  action  it  was  a  model  conven- 

The  impression  made  on  an  outsider 
was  that  of  a  big  family  holding  a  very 
business-like  but  very  amicable  reunion. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  delegates 
had  not  known  each  other  all  their  lives, 
and  it  seemed  a  certainty  that  all  of  them 
had  been  on  friendly  terms  from  baby- 
hood with  -Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  who 
since  1907  has  been  president  of  the 
league.  .\t  any  rale,  Mrs.  Robins  knew 
every  delegate  by  her  first  name,  and  she 
ruled  the  convention  with  a  firmness  and 
decision  quite  unsuspected  by  the  dele- 
gates, because  of  the  affectionate  smile 
that  accompanied  every  command. 

■'Sit  down,  Leonora  O'Reilly,"  was  the 
way  the  chairman  took  matters  in  hand 
when  too  many  delegates  wanted  the 
floor  at  the  same  time.  And  when  con- 
sultation with  a  lieutenant  on  the  floor 
was  desirable,  no  time  was  lost  in  send- 
inc  messages  down:  it  was  --.Mary  An- 


derson, please  come  up  here,  I  want  i' 
speak  with  you." 

Another  index  of  the  temper  of  ibi 
convention  was  its  attitude  toward  ihi 
problems  with  which  it  had  to  deal 
There  was  entire  absence  of  the  tem: 
ency,  sometimes  found  in  older  labor  or 
ganizaiions,  to  lay  stress  upon  the  prol 
lems  of  those  workers  who  have  alrtail; 
achieved  some  success  in  theti  ef!or! 
for  an  improved  order,  and  to  exclua< 
or  at  least  give  only  slight  attention  n 
the  humbler  and  more  exploited  rani 
of  workers. 

Perhaps  no  single  achievement  nj 
greeted  with  more  hearty  approval  ihi; 
the  announcement  of  the  organiiatio 
of  the  office  scrubwomen  of  Boston 
Certain  it  is  that  when  Mrs.  Duiui,  her 
self  for  many  years  a  cleaning  womjr 
in  the  office  buildings  of  Boston,  \w 
how,  by  visiting  the  buildings  at  2  a.r. 
to  talk  with  the  women  and  by  plac:::i 
their  demands  before  the  superinttn'! 
ents,  she  had  succeeded  in  raisitig  wasc' 
from  $6  to  $8  a  week  and  arrangin; 
such  a  schedule  as  would  enable  th. 
women  to  do  all  their  work  at  one  vi- 
instead  of  making  two  visits  in  a  singlt 
night,  she  was  applauded  by  the  con\(r. 
tion  as  were  but  few  others. 

The  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  n 
neither  a  trade  union  nor,  like  the  Amet 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  a  federatiiin 
of  unions.  It  is  an  organization,  chieiJ> 
of  working  women,  for  the  purpose  '' 
fostering  trade  organization  amo::; 
working  women.  Therefore,  this  cor 
vention  dealt  with  no  matters  relating  'j 
the  internal  mechanism  of  unions.  .V 
spokesman  of  the  women  of  the  UU' 
movement,  it  formulated  and  stated  gt- 
eral  policies. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  discv.- 
sion  of  the  week  was  precipitated  bv  i 
resolution  committing  the  league  to  » 
endorsement  of  the  principle  of  mim- 
mum  wage  legislation.  It  was  evidc;' 
that  there  had  been  some  misnndt'- 
standing  of  the  attitude  of  the  New  Yoti 
Trade  Union  League  on  this  quesi:o- 
It  developed  in  the  discussion  that  »oi': 
had  gone  out  that  the  New  York  leig« 
was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  minimuin 
wage  laws,  and  in  one  case  at  least  :h:( 
had  been  cited  by  the  employers  as  >^ 
argument  against  the  passage  of  such  i 
law.  The  New  Y'ork  delegates  took  tl" 
floor  to  make  their  position  clear,  t' 
was  not  that  they  were  opposed  to  ilf 
principle,  they  said.  It  had  been  thtir 
feeling,  however,  that  the  time  is  n* 
ripe  for  the  pushing  of  such  legislai^'S 
in  New  York. 

The  discussion  developed  the  fact  ^^.t 
some  of  the  delegates  were  stronglv  ;^ 
flnenced  by  that  element  in  the  Aroeri.in 
Federation  of  Labor  which  is  coming  i>- 
creasingly  to  fear  legislation.  Not  ■■■■l? 
is  there  a  large  element  of  the  Aroeii>'a 
Federation  of  Labor  which  is  oppi>-<4 
to  minimum  wage  legislation  but  ai  '^ 
last  convention  the  federation  exprt=-tJ 
it'elf  as  opposed  t"  the  passage  oi  '■■'i 


limiting  hours  of  labor  for  men. 

The  same  arguments  were  employed 
by  some  of  the  women  delegates  that 
have  been  advanced  in  the  men's  unions. 
It  was  feared  that  the  "minimum  would 
became  the  maximum";  that  the  pass- 
age of  minimum  wage  laws  would  be  the 
beginning,  as  Samuel  Gompers  would  put 
it,  "of  riveting  the  shackles  upon  labor." 
Ill  effects  of  compulsory  arbitration  laws 
in  Australia  were  cited  against  such 
legislation  as  well  as  the  attempts  to  fix 
prices  and  wages  in  medixval  England. 

However,  the  sentiment  of  the  over- 
ivheiming  majority  of  the  delegates  was 
favorable  to  minimum  wage  legislation 
iud  the  resolution  committing  the  league 
10  its  support  was  adopted. 

Another  important  action  was  with 
reference  to  the  Training  School  for 
Organizers,  started  a  year  ago  in  Chi- 
cago. During  the  past  year  three  work- 
ing women  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  history,  theory 
and  practice  of  unionism  in  order  that 
ihey  might  become  better  qualified  to 
act  as  organizers.  The  convention  this 
year  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the 
school  and  to  make  it  provide  for  three 
classes  of  students. 

The  school  is  to  be  known  henceforth 
as  ihe  Training  School  ?or  Active  Work- 
ers in  the  Labor  Movement.  Instruc- 
tion is  to  be  provided  first  to  persons 
selected  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
National  Woman's  Trade  Union  League, 
uith  the  expectation  that  they  will  be- 
come organizers.  In  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  girls  who  have  shown  prom- 
ise in  this  direction  to  leave  their  work 
and  enter  upon  a  year  of  training,  it  was 
provided  that  the  first  four  months  of 
the  year  be  spent  in  academic  study  in 
Chicago,  during  which  time  the  league 
will  pay  the  student  a  wage  of  $12  a 
tteek.  The  remaining  eight  months  of 
the  year  are  to  be  spent  in  the  actual 
»ork  of  organizing,  assisting  in  strikes 
and  so  on.  During  this  period  a  wage  of 
$15  a  week  is  to  be  paid.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  league  expects  to  exert  it- 
self to  find  positions  as  organizers  for 
the  girls  in  this  group,  though  it  does  not 
promise  to  place  a  student. 

.\  second  group  of  students  will  in- 
clude those  who  are  recommended  by 
their  own  unions.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining these  girls  in  the  school  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  unions  recommending  them. 
The  expectation  is  that  they  will  return 
lo  iheir  unions  for  service. 

The  third  group  of  students  is  to  be 
composed  of  individuals  who  on  their 
own  responsibility  seek  the  advantages 
of  the  school.  For  these  the  league  as- 
sumes no  responsibility. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  review 
the  resolutions  adopted  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  various  committees.  Rs- 
pecially  important  were  the  reports  of 
ihe  committees  on  organization,  educa- 
tion, unemployment,  legislation  and  ri-=o- 
lutions.      The    sub-committee    'm    voca- 


tional education  recommended  that,  in 
view  of  the  summer  slack  season  in 
many  trades,  summer  vocational  courses 
be  offered  in  the  public  schools  in  order 
that  the  workers  may  avail  themselves 
of  it.  It  was  painted  out  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  making  progress  in  such  work 
are  immeasureably  greater  at  a  period 
when  the  worker  has  a  large  amount  of 
leisure  than  they  are  in  evening  schools 
following  a  day  of  exhausting  toil. 

Delegates  who  have  been  members  of 


the  league  for  a  number  of  years  point- 
ed out  that  encouraging  progress  had 
been  made  since  the  holding  of  the  first 
biennial  convention  eight  years  ago  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  six  delegates  gather- 
ed around'  a  table  to  discuss  the  welfare 
of  the  working  women  of  America. 
The  convention  that  has  just  come  to  a 
close  had  ninety-one  delegates,  and  on 
account  of  the  general  interest  in  its 
sessions  it  had  to  adjourn  to  a  larger 
hall  than  the  one  originally  provided. 


Health 


We  have  long  suspected  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  our 
present  hospital  system,  waste  of  money, 
of  time  and  of  efifort. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Philadelphia  Coun- 
ty Medical  Society  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  hospital  efficiency.  The  so- 
ciety has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  embody- 
ing the  several  reports  of  this  committee. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  stated 
in  the  introduction:  "There  are  in  the 
United  States  6,665  institutions  on  rec- 
ord for  the  care  of  the  sick,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  more  than  600,000  beds.  By 
a  modest  estimate  these  huge  figures  rep- 
resent a  money  investment  in  land,  build- 
ings and  equipment  of  not  less  than 
$1,500,000,000,  and  an  annual  outlay  for 
maintenance  approaching  $250,000,000. 

"The  fundamental  idea  in  efl^ciency  is 
the  elimination  of  waste.    A  hospital  is 


efficient  if  it  thoroughly  performs  its 
functions— the  care  of  the  sick,  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  research  work,  and 
the  education  of  doctors,  nurses  and  the 
public — with  Ihe  least  possible  waste  of 
labor,  materials,  and  money. 

"There  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
waste  now  in  operating  hospitals,  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  $250,000,000  paid 
each  year,  and  there  is  in  addition  a 
waste  of  human  labor  and  opportunity 
that  is  incalculable." 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  standard  of 
hospital  efficiency,  and  the  committee, 
therefore,  endeavors  to  formulate  one. 
Taking  the  principles  laid  down  by  a 
well-known  efficiency  engineer,  Harring- 
ton Emerson,  they  try  to  apply  them  to 
hospital  management,  as  follows : 

A  hospital  must  have  clearly  de- 
fined ideals.  Formerly  it  was  con- 
tent to  discharge  as  cured  the  sJck  who 
had  sought  its  care;  now  it  must  fol- 
low up  discharged  cases  to  their  homes 
and  must  add  to  the  medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment  a  social  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

It  must  use  common-sense,  not  du- 
plicating costly  apparatus  already  in 
use  in  a  neighboring  institution. 

It  should  enforce  discipline  in  the 
medical  as  well  as  in  the  nursing  staff. 
It  should  give  a  fair  deal  to  patients 
by  seeing  that  in  each  case  the  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  in  charge  is  really 
competent  to  do  the  work  required; 
to  the  public,  by  using  the  money  con- 
tributed to  the  best  possible  advantage; 
and  to  the  doctor,  by  giving  him 
everything  he  needs  to  perform  his 
work  well. 

Medical  records  should  be  kept  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  of  value  to  physi- 
cians; financial  records,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  Rive  a  clear  picture  of  the  unit 
cost  of  the  work. 

The     despatching    of    patients — ex- 
amining, admitting,  bringing  under  the 
doctors'  care — should  be  just  as  prompi 
and  systematic  as  the  despatching  uf 
trains  on  a  railroad. 
To  anyone  not  familiar  with  hospital 
practice  these   principles    will    seem    so 
self-evident  that  he  will  wonder  at  the 
neces<;ilv    in    this    day    of    formulating 
them.     To  anyone  who  knows  hospitals 
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as  they  really  are,  they  will  seem  almost 
like  "counsels  of  perfection,"  and  he  will 
be  quite  prepared  to  read  farther  on  in 
the  report  that  conditions  in  Philadel- 
phia hospitals  are  far  below  this  stand- 
ard, and  that  the  committee  is  urging 
the  appointment  of  a  competent  efficiency 
engineer  to  prepare  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  hospitals  in  other  cities  are  at  all 
better  managed  than  those  in  Philadel- 
phia, there  would  seem  to  be  a  need  for 
a  country-wide  examination  of  hospital 
management.  The  Philadelphia  commit- 
tee, therefore,  endorses  the  request 
which  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Congress  of  Clinical 
Surgeons,  and  the  American  Hospital 
Association  have  forwarded  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  asking  that  the 
foundation  prepare  a  report  on  the  classi- 
fication and  standardization  of  hospitals 
which  will  perform  as  great  a  service 
for  hospitals  as  the  Report  on  Medical 
Education  has  already  performed  for 
medical  schools. 
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EW    ENGLAND'S    NEED  TO 
FIGHT  CANCER 


The  Medical  Society  of  Ver- 
mont held  a  series  of  meetings  in  four 
large  cities  of  that  state  early  in  June, 
with  the  object  of  extending  informa- 
tion and  advice  on  the  subject  of  cancer. 
Each  rooming  a  clinic  was  held  to  which 
local  doctors  might  bring  patients  for 
consultation.  In  charge  of  the  clinic 
were  Dr.  Francis  Carter  Wood  of  the 
George  Crocker  Research  Laboratory, 
and  Dr.  George  Wainwright  of  Scran- 
ton,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Cancer  Commission  and  one  of  the  first 
to  organize  a  definite  educational  move- 
ment in  regard  to  this  disease.  Meet- 
ings for  the  medical  profession  filled 
the  afternoons.  0>pen  meetings,  with  ad- 
dresses to  the  public,  were  held  in  the 
evenings. 

Interest  in  the  subject  in  New  Eng- 
land has  been  accelerated  by  recent  fig- 
ures of  the  Census  Bureau,  which  show 
a  higher  death-rate  from  cancer  in  New 
England  than  in  any  other  group  of 
states.  While  these  figures  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  people  proportionately 
of  advanced  age  in  New  England  than 
in  any  other  regions,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  in  1913,  all  the  New  England 
states  had  individually  a  higher  cancer 
death-rate  than  the  rate  for  the  entire 
registration  area  of  the  United  States. 
Connecticut's  rate  (the  lowest  in  New 
England)  was  85.1;  Vermont's  (the 
highest),  111.7. 

The  meetings  were  arranged  by  the 
state  Board  of  Health  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer. 
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ENTAL  DEFECTIVES  IN   THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL 


The  District  of  Columbia 
has  no  institution  specially  equipped  for 
the  care  of  mental  defectives,  vet  in  the 
district  there  are  798  individuals  so  de- 
fective mentallv  as  to  need  institutional 


The  survey  was  made  to  secure  as  clear 
an  idea  as  possible  of  the  extent  of 
mental  deficiency  in  the  district,  and 
included  only  those  cases  concern- 
ing whom  information  could  be  ob- 
tained from  teachers,  physicians  and 
public  and  private  agencies  dealing  with 
defectives. 

Of  the  798  cases  reported,  only  12  per 
cent  were  found  to  be  under  proper 
care;  34  per  cent  are  in  institutions  not 
equipped  for  such  care  or  are  boarded 
out ;  54  per  cent  are  at  large  in  the  com- 
munity under  varying  conditions  of 
helplessness  and  neglect. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  cases 
are  those  of  children  under  fifteen  years. 
Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber are  women  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Some  of  these 
are  mothers  of  from  one  to  six  illegiti- 
mate children.  The  children  are  cared 
for  at  public  expense;  no  provision  is 
made  for  protectmg  the  mothers. 

Such  data  furnish  irresistible  evidence 
of  individual  suffering  and  degeneration, 
of  burdens  upon  family  life,  of  handi- 
caps to  the  school  systems  and  of  dan- 
ger to  the  entire  community.  The  re- 
port strongly  urges  provision  for  mod- 
ern care  of  the  feebleminded  in  the 
capital  city  of  the  nation. 
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LANS  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  CITY 
HOSPITAL 


The  City  Hospital  of  Gevc- 
land,  the  reorganization  of  which  was 
described  in  The  Survey  for  Septem- 
ber 12,  1914.  plans  to  remodel  the  old 
nurses'  home  building  into  a  hospital  for 
venereal  diseases  of  a  communicable  na- 
ture. It  will  have  150  beds  and  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  ready  for  use  this  summer. 
The  authorities  believe  this  the  first  ac^ 
tivity  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  the 
United  States. 

The  question  has  been  recently  dis- 
cussed in  Cleveland,  as  to  whether  peo- 
ple with  acute  syphilis,  who  are  a  men- 
ace to  public  health  but  who  refuse 
treatment,  could  not  be  placed  under 
police  or  court  control  by  the  health  de- 
partment to  take  hospital  treatment  an! 
report  at  stated  intervals  to  dispensaries 

In  this  connection  should  be  mention- 
ed the  special  department  just  establish- 
ed at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  a  clinic 
for  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases^ 
especially  syphilis.  The  clinic  is  mad^ 
possible  by  a  gift  from  the  Rockefellet 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  Its  work 
will  be  in  charge  of  Drs.  Walker,  Jane- 
way  and  Smith ;  the  dispensary,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Keidel  of  Baltimore. 
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'•s  is  the  central  fact  in  a  report  just 
'  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau. 


THE  NEW  ISSUE  OF  **  PRODUC- 
TIVE EFFICIENCY" 

By  William  L.  Stoddard 

That  railroad  wages  should 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  railroad  rev- 
enues; that,  in  other  words,  the  *'pro- 
ductive  efficiency"  of  labor  should  be 
recognized  in  adjusting  the  rewards  of 
labor  was  the  new  and  chief  point  made 
by  the  men  in  the  western  railroads 
wage  arbitration,  concluded  in  Chicago 
late  in  April.  This  point  was  made  by 
W.  Jett  Lauck,  statistical  expert  and 
constructive  economic  adviser  for  the 
brotherhoods  involved. 

The  board  of  arbitration  did  not  admit 
the  justice  of  this  theory,  but  by  implica- 
tion turned  it  down.  The  theory,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  gathered  from  a  reading 
of  several  hundred  pages  of  the  testi- 
mony, was  probably  the  most  hotly  dis- 
cussed of  the  points  at  issue.  When  the 
next  arbitration  case  comes  along,  it  is 
likely  that  the  men  will  again  push  for- 
ward productive  efficiency  as  their  basic 
argument. 

Productive  efficiency  has  yet  to  be  de- 
fined, and  like  many  phrases  it  packs 
much  into  a  couple  of  words.  The  fund- 
amental idea,  as  Mr.  Lauck  advances  it. 
is  that  labor  should  share  in  production, 
and  that  this  share  should  come  as  a 
right.  Applied  to  the  railroads,  the 
brotherhoods  contended  that,  contrary  to 
a  popular  impression,  the  cost  of  labor 
— as  distinct  from  rate  of  pay — has  not 
been  going  up.  Relatively'  speaking, 
they    argued,    labor     costs     in     railroad 


transportation  have  been  going  down^ 
and  with  this  decrease,  railroad  revenues 
have  been  going  up.  During  the  lasi 
decade  or  so  the  roads  have  been  put- 
ting in  machinery  and  equipment  such 
that,  with  the  application  of  even  the 
same  amount  of  labor,  more  goods  could 
be  carried,  and  more  money  could  be 
made. 

For  a  greater  share  in  this  increased 
productivity  the  men  put  in  a  strong  plea. 
Their  own  labors  and  strain  had  grown, 
they  claimed,  along  with  the  installation 
of  heavier  trains  and  larger  equipment. 
At  least,  Mr.  Lauck  argued,  this  addi- 
tional work  should  be  recompensed  out 
of  the  additional  revenues  obtained  from 
it:  at  the  best,  the  brotherhoods  shoulH 
receive  more  wages  out  of  the  larger 
dividend  fund  created  by  their  labor  ap- 
plied to  more  efficient  machinery. 

Productive  efficiency,  the  Arbitration 
Board  was  told,  *'describes  an  actual 
railroad-operating  condition,  and  has  al- 
ready been  given  wide  recognition  in 
other  industries.  In  our  specific  article? 
for  arbitration,  it  is  embodied  in  the 
request  for  rates  of  pay  based  on  weight 
on  drivers  of  locomotives.  The  greater 
tractive  power  of  which  these  rates 
would  be  representatives  expresscjs  itself 
concretely  in  heavier  trainloads,  lower 
ton-mile  costs,  revenue  gains,  and  in- 
creased profits  to  the  railroads." 

L^ider  these  conditions,  the  board  was 
told  after  it  had  been  suggested  thai 
railroad  securities  should  he  federallv 
regnlated.  "the  extent  to  which  partici- 
pation in  revenue  gains  should  be  grant- 
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ed  to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen 
could  be  determined  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  impairment  of  the  recognized 
interests  of  investors  or  of  the  general 
public." 

The  failure  of  the  arbitration— and 
both  sides  agree  that  it  did  fail— was 
due  to  many  causes.  Among  these  must 
be  mentioned  the  outstanding  fact  that 
the  two  representatives  of  the  public  on 
the  board  were  not  experts,  and  had  at 
their  disposal  none  of  that  body  of  ex- 
perience which  permanent  officials  would 
necessarily  possess.  The  verdict  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  an  unsatis- 
factory compromise.  It  settled  nothing 
except  that  there  would  not  be  another 
wage  controversy  in  this  territory  till 
another  year  should  have  passed.  It  did 
not  determine  any  new  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  justice  of  wage  schedules,  and 
It  left,  therefore,  every  point  that  has 
been  unsettled  and  chaotic  still  unde- 
cided. 

Growing  out  of  this  arbitration  will 
come  a  demand  from  several  quarters 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Newlands  act,  and 
the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  per- 
manent railroad  wage  commission,  oper- 
atuig  much  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  operates  in  the  case  of  rail- 
road freight  rates.  Legislation  for  the 
federal  regulation  of  railroad  securities 
tssues  will  probably  also  find  a  place  in 
Wie  Washmgton  program  of  the  brother- 
hoods,  for  Mr.  Lauck's  statistical  briefs, 
^though  passed  over  by  the  Arbitration 
Board,  have  gone  a  long  way  to  fasten 
me  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
that  they  are  subject  to  irresponsible 
overhead  mortgaging  of  their  earning 
power,  and  that  until  this  is  stopped  they 
are  merely  continuing  a  process  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  mouse  imprisoned  in 
the  treadmill  trap. 

OUSING    AND    LABOR   CAMPS 
IN  CALIFORNLl 

That  the  unspeakable  condi- 
ions  revealed  by  the  so-called  riot  at 
Je  Durst  Ranch  at  Wheatland,  Cal.,  in 
M  summer  of  1913,  which  ended  in 
we  kilhng  of  four  men,  were  by  no 
neans  unique  is  the  discovery  of  the 
^Jiomia  Commission  on  Immigration 
m  Housing. 

In  the  commission's  first  annual 
report  recently  issued,  we  learn  that 
me  Durst  camp  was  no  exception; 
"railar  conditions  existed  in  other  labor 
^arnps  throughout  California."  It  seem- 
w  to  the  commission,  therefore,  that 
a  state-wide  clean-up  campaign  was 
lecessary/'  and  so  it  decided  to  make  an 
nspection  of  the  labor  camps  of  the 
ttate. 

In  order  that  its  experience  might  be 
IJj^^lpWe  to  the  utmost  degree,  it  also 
decided  to  take  over  a  camp  and  make 
tsamtary,  thus  putting  theories  to  the 
wtual  test."  Accordingly,  the  sanitary 
»gineer  of  the  commission  made  a  study 
J  a  state  highway  camp,  and  installed 
ne  necessary  sanitary  improvements  at 
'  niinimum  cost. 

On  the  basis  of  this  work  a  set  of  sani- 
*iy  rules  were  drawn  up  and  these,  to- 
r^ther  with  suggestions  for  carrying 
n«ni  into  effect,  were  published  in 
^mphlet  form  with  the  approval  of  the 
ftate  Board  of  Health.     This  book  of 
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rules  has  met  with  a  remarkably  cordial 
reception  from  many  employers  in  the 
state. 

The  commission  made  an  inspection  of 
87^  camps,  and  classified  them  as  "good," 
"fair,"  and  "bad,"  basing  their  rating 
on  the  minimum  standards  established 
in  the  book  of  rules.  There  were  297 
camps,  housing  21,577  persons,  classed 
'  as  good;  316  camps^  with  22,382  occu- 
pants, fair,  and  263  camps,  housing  16,854 
persons,  bad.  The  report  shows  that 
the  gravest  evils  lay  in  the  absence  or 
inadequacy  of  bathing  facilities,  toilets 
and  garbage  disposal. 

The  inspection  of  the  876  camps  was 
carried  on  during  the  summer  of  1914. 
Up  to  January  1,  1915,  228  camps  had 
been  remspected.  This,  inspection  show- 
ed that  72.3  per  cent  of  the  camps  re- 
inspected  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
minimum  standard  established  by  the 
commission.  Among  those  installing  im- 
provements were  the  proprietors  of  th^ 
Durst  Ranch  at  Wheatland  who  "co- 
operated with  the  commission,"  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary 
engineer  constructed  "a  model  camp 
complete  in  every  particular." 

So  far  persuasion  has  been  the  only 
force  available  to  the  commission,  with 
respect  to  conditions  in  labor  camps.  It 
recommends  to  the  legislature  the  pass- 
ing of  a  bill  granting  power  to  compel 
the  establishment  of  sanitary  standards. 
The  labor  camp  investigation  consti- 
tuted, however,  the  smaller  part  of  the 
work  of  the  commission.  The  major 
field  of  activity  lay  in  the  housing  prob- 
lem of  the  cities.  To  quote  from  the  re- 
port: 

"The  immigrant  population  is  usually 
congested  in  tenements  and  in  the  poor- 
er quarters  of  our  cities;  therefore,  the 
problem  of  immigrant  assimilation  is  so 
closely  related  to  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing and  sanitation  that  the  legislature 
gave  to  the  commission  certain  super- 
visory powers  of  housing  inspection." 

So  the  commission  made  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  tenement  and  lodging- 
house  problems  in  San  Francisco  which 
"showed  enough  of  evil  living  condi- 
tions to  stamp  the  housing  problem  as 
dangerous  and  demanding  immediate 
attention,"  and  furthermore  showed  that 
the  local  authorities  were  doing  very 
little  to  solve  this  problem  or  to  com- 
ply with  the  state  law. 

The  preliminary  survey  indicated  so 
clearly  the  need  for  more  definite  knowl- 
edge that  the  commission  made  a  more 
intensive  investigation  of  the  tenement 
houses,  dwelling-houses  and  lodging- 
houses  in  San  Francisco.  This  brought 
to  light  such  abominable  conditions  that 
the  local  authorities  were  stirred  to  ac- 
tion. They  appointed  two  tenement 
house  inspectors,  a  quite  inadequate 
number,  but  still  a  beginning. 

The  commission  then  investigated 
housing  in  Sacramento,  Fresno,  Bakers- 
field,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  other 
places.  Everywhere  it  found  conditions 
prejudicial  to  health  and  morals.  Only 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  did  it 
find  the  local  authorities  awake  and  act- 
ing. The  commission's  disclosures  stir- 
red some  of  the  other  authorities,  how- 
ever, and  created  a  demand  for  housing 
legislation.  Ordinances  are  now  pend- 
ing in  several  places. 


LTNBMPLOYMBNT    INSURANCE, 
J  .   THE  WINTER'S  LESSON 

Reports  of  tbade  unions,  com- 
mercial bodies,  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions agree  that  Boston  has  had  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  unemployment  this 
winter,  much  more  than  in  1907-08,  and 
approximating  what  obtained  in  the 
crisis  of  1892-93. 

A  large  group  of  social  workers  ap- 
pealed to  Governor  Walsh  and  the  legis- 
lature to  help  in  the  crisis.  The  gov- 
ernor responded  by  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee to  Promote  Work,  of  which 
Henry  S.  Dennison,  a  well-known  manu- 
facturer, was  made  chairman.  This 
committee  has  concerned  itself  chiefly 
with  encouraging  in  every  manner  pos- 
sible private  employment.  Appeals  have 
been  made  through  the  papers  to  "build 
now,"  to  "buy  now,"  and  to  promote 
every  legitimate  enterprise  which  might 
provide  work  of  some  kind.  The  com- 
mittee helped  to  induce  the  legislature 
to  pass  an  appropriation  whereby  a 
large  force  of  men  might  be  put  to  work 
by  the  state  Forestry  Department. 
Twelve  hundred  men  were  thus  employ- 
ed. 

Supplementing  public  provision,  the 
women's  branch  of  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion and  several  volunteer  committees 
busied  themselves  with  providing  work 
for  unemployed  men  and  women.  A 
large  number  were  engaged  in  making 
bandages  and  in  knitting  and  preparing 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  com- 
batants in  the  European  war.  Others  of 
the  unemployed  were  put  to  work  clean- 
ing alleys  and  in  collecting  and  sorting 
papers. 

While     there     was     acute     suffering 
among  men  with  families  because  of  un- 
employment, the  winter  likewise   found 
the  city  unprepared  to  adequately  care 
for    the    homeless.      The    "Wayfarers' 
Lodge"  soon  became  too  small  for  the 
army   of   unattached   men   who   drifted 
into  the  city.     Coincident  with  this  in- 
crease, it  was  found  difficult  to  comply 
with   the   Massachusetts  law  which   re- 
quires that  homeless  men  cared  for  in 
this  fashion  must  be  provided  with  work 
in  some  form.     Lodge  after  lodge  was 
opened,  until,  in  February,  six  times  as 
many  men  were  cared  for  by  the  city 
as  in  February,  1914.    Added  force  has 
been  given  to  the  argument  that  the  city 
must    build    a    new    municipal    lodging- 
house  to  replace  its  present  antiquated 
lodge,  and  must  likewise  care  in  a  hu- 
mane fashion   for     the     large  body  of 
handicapped  and  unemployable  men  who 
gravitate  toward  such  an  institution. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  efforts  of  the  winter,  praiseworthy 
as  they  have  been,  nevertheless  availed 
little  in  adequately  providing  for  the 
large  army  of  men  and  women  who 
were  out  of  work.  It  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  feeling  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  on  Unemployment,  a 
branch  of  the  international  organization^ 
was  formed  to  study  constructive  pro- 
posals that  deal  with  unemployment  as 
a  social  evil.  This  committee  is  en- 
gaged in  drafting  a  bill  to  provide  un- 
employment insurance,  and  is  making 
plans  to  conduct  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
induce  the  legislature  next  year  to  pass 
such  a  measure. 
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LOOSENING  UP 
LOUISIANA 

The  story  of  a  missionary 
junket  carrying  the  gospel 
of  co-operation,  educa- 
tional and  economic,  to 
black     folk     and     white 

JVtlliam  Anthony  Aery 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTK 


Fifty  thousand  Negroes  an^  hundreds  of 
whites  attended  the  outdoor  meetings  ar- 
ranged   through     Xatnpton    and    Tuskegee 

Institutes. 


GEORGIA     now     stands     alone. 
This  spring,  for  the  first  lime. 
a  group  of  Negrr)  leaders,  un- 
licr    the    head    of    Booker    T. 
\Va>hington,    accomplished    an    "educa- 
lional  tour"  through  the  black  parishes 
"f  Louisiana. 

The  general  feeling  had  littn  that  pub- 
lic opinion  in  neither  Louisiana  nor 
Ccorgia  had  reached  the  stage  for  the 
niassmeeiings  and  the  general  gospel 
of  Co-operation,  educational  and  eco- 
nomic, which  characterize  these  mis- 
sionary junkets  out  from  Tuskegee  and 
Hampton.  But  on  the  invitation  of  not 
only  representative  Negro  citizens,  hut 
of  the  governor  of  Louisiana  and  mayors 
of  several  cities,  the  venture  was  made; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  hun- 
ilreds  of  while  men  and  women  lisiened 
to  N'egro  speakers. 

Mr.  Washington  confessed  that  he  and 
hi-'  party  of  twenty-five  colored  men. 
when  ihey  started  on  their  pilgrimage, 
li;id  something  of  the  feeling  of  the  lit- 
tle gir!  whose  family  were  going  on  a 
trip.      The  night   before   she   prayed   as 

"N'ow  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 

1  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake. 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 
Then  she  added,    "Good-bye,  Lord,  for 
t«o    weeks.       We    are   going    down    to 
Lo<ii 
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upon  thousands,  however,  white  and 
colored,  all  friendly,  prosperous  and 
orderly,  convinced  Mr.  Washington  and 
his  associates  that  the  Negro  in  Louis- 
iana is  making  progress  in  the  essential 
things  of  life  and  that  sympathetic  con- 
tact of  the  races  in  Louisiana  is  more 
widespread,  if  less  widely  reported,  than 
the  spirit  of  modern  violence  or  racial 
antagonism. 

In  this  lour  of  Ihe  slate  these  objects 
were  kept  in  view  :  ( 1 )  to  observe  con- 
ditions among  N'egroes;  (2)  to  say  a 
word  to  promote  greater  progress 
among  N'egroes:  (3)  lo  bring  about,  if 
possible,  more  helpful  and  sensible  rela- 
tions between  white  and  black. 

Within  four  days,  Mr.  Washington 
spoke  lo  over  50,000  of  his  own  people, 
and  hundreds  of  interested  white  men 
and  "onien  listened  eagerly  to  his  help- 
ful  message  of  progress  and  co-opera- 

Meeliiigs  were  held  in  New  Orleans, 
St.  Bernard  Parish.  New  Iberia,  Crow- 
ley, Lake  Charles,  Lafayette,  Southern 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  Alexandria, 
Gibsland,  Shrevepon,  and  Mansfield. 
Everywhere  Mr.  Washington  and  his 
parly  were  met  at  railroad  stations  by 
crowds  of  black  people ;  other  crowds  of 
white  citizens  gathered  to  see  him  and 
lo  hear  him  expound  his  gospel  of  in- 
dustrial opportunity  and  racial  good-will 

Negroes  came  on  mule  back,  in  car- 
nages, .inci  in  wagons,  long  distances— 


ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  mil« 
They  gathered  in  thousands  at  raihvji 
stations  to  see  the  "wizard  of  Tuske- 
gee." They  stood  for  hours  to  get  i 
chance  to  hear  the  most  distinguish^, 
member  of  their  race  tell  them  of  prog- 
ress and  of  the  opportunities  in  tbc 
Southland.  There  were  literally  milf 
of  people  and  vehicles.  Good-nature>) 
policemen  were  sometimes  nearly  car- 
ried off  their  feet  in  the  effort  to  keep 
a  path  open  through  the  eager  throngs 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  disorder 
Everyone   was   happy,   sober,    receptive 

Equally  encouraging  was  the  attitude 
of  white  people — men  and  women  oJ 
distinction  in  southern  life.  Mayor 
Behrman  of  New  Orleans  said  to  Mr. 
Washington:  "The  work  you  are  doinj 
for  the  uplift  of  your  people  means  un- 
told good  lo  the  great  state  of  Louisiatii 
and  to  the  whole  counlrj-.  Nowhere  ha* 
your  race  greater  opportunities  than  in 
Louisiana.  If  the  people  of  the  Nejtro 
race  will  follow  your  teachings.  the> 
will  help  materially  to  bring  about  a  cor-- 
dition  that  will  mean  much  for  Loui?-| 
iana,  the  South  and  the  nation."  I 

N'.  C.  Blanchard  of  Shreveport.  in 
ex-governor  of  Louisiana,  said  in  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Washington  to  an  audience 
of  over  10,000  white  and  colored  citi- 
lens:  "I  am  glad  to  see  this  goodly  ii- 
tendance  of  white  people.  represenwiiTt 
white  people  at  that;  for  his  honor,  th* 
mayor,  is  here,  and  with  him  are  inem- 
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bers  and  officials  of  the  city  government 
and  other  prominent  citizens  of  our  cam- 
munity.  They  are  here  to  give  encour- 
agement to  Mr.  Washington,  to  hold  up 
his  hands,  for  they  know  that  he  is 
leading  his  people  along  right  hnes — 
lines  tending  to  promote  better  feehng 
and  better  understanding  between  the 
two   races.     . 

"Our  country  needs  to  have  white  and 
black  people,  sober,  honest,  frugal  and 
thrifty.  Booker  T.  Washington  stands 
for  these  things.  He  advises  and  coun- 
sels and  leads  toward  these  goals.  Hear 
him  and  heed  his  words." 

At  Violet,  a  country  settlement  about 
eleven  miles  from  New  Orleans,  visited 
at  the  invitation  of  leading  officials,  rep- 
resentative men  of  both  races  sat  pati- 
ently in  the  hot  sun  on  the  temporary 
platform  listening  to  Mr.  Washington's 
message  given  to  the  white  men  con- 
cerning his  race's  need  of  the  best  possi- 
ble education  in  scientific  fanning,  etc. 


of  training  useful,  level-headed  leaders. 
Here  at  Southern  University,  Mr. 
Washington  was  received  amid  vigorous 
cheering  by  a  happy  lot  of  colored  boys 
and  girls  who  ^owed  that  under  the 
direction  of  President.;.  S.  Clark,  they 
were  being  educated  to  be  happy  as  well 
as  useful,  self-active  and  not  repressed. 

D.  B.  Showalter,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Raptdes  parish  since  1908,  re- 
ferred to  Mr,  Washington  as  "the  Negro 
who  is  doing  more  to  dignify  labor 
among  his  own  people  than  anybody  else 
in  the  United  States." 

Coleman  College  at  Gibsland,  La., 
represents  the  earnest  work  of  a  black 
man,  who,  with  few  words  and  no  false 
promises,  has  built  up  in  the  open  coun- 
try an  institution  which  is  useful,  sane 
and  attractive. 

"The  appearance  of  Mr.  Washington," 
said  Mayor  W.  H.  Lazarus,  "is  especially 
appreciated  by  the  white  and  colored 
people  of   Gibsland,  because  of  Presi- 


clothes,  enjoying  good  health  and  lead- 
ing sober  lives.  Mayor  Behrman  of 
New  Orleans  paid  tribute  to  the  share 
which  Negroes  had  taken,  in  the  fight 
for  better  health  in  that  city:  "We  have 
been  fighting  a  great  many  battles  in 
ihis  community,  battles  against  disease 
and  pestilence ;  and  I  want  to  say  that 
the  colored  people  of  New  Orleans  have 
lent  every  bit  of  assistance  they  could 
in  this  work." 

Dr.  G.  C.  Chandler,  of  the  Shreve- 
port  Board  of  Health,  referred  with 
gratitude  to  the  national  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  Negro  healfli,  which 
Mr.  Washington,  acting  for  the  National 
Negro  Business  League,  has  been  pro- 
moting.' 

C.  E.  Byrd,  superintendent  of  schools, 
declared  that  the  colored  people  as  h<: 
knew  them,  have  shown  rare  devotion 
to  their  children,  civic  righteousness  and 
industrial  economy.  "Their  cleanliness," 
he  said,  "is  worthy  of  commendation." 


SHKCVETOST  AUDIENCE  ALMOST  WHOLLY  WRnt 


rOLORED  PEOPLE  IM  THE   SHREVEPOBT  GRANDSTAND 


At  the  invitation  of  Superintendent 
Gwinn,  the  school  children  of  New 
Orleans  were  given  a  half-holiday  to 
hear  Mr.  Washington,  and  the  Dauphine 
Theater  (seating  3,000)  was  lent  by  its 
white  owner  to  the  colored  committee 
for  the  meeting  which  Mr.  Washington 
addressed. 

Fully  3,000  people  assembled  at  Cape 
Charles,  many  of  them  northerners  who 
have  made  their  homes  in  the  rich 
South. 

.At  Baton  Rouge.  Mayor  Grouchy 
said :  "Nowhere  else  in  Louisiana  are 
the  Negroes  more  respected  than  in 
Baton  Rouge.  Here  they  are  law-abid- 
ing and  honorable.  Religious  and  civic 
institutions  take  a  deep  interest  in  their 
welfare  and  a  civic  league  for  Negroes 
has  been  organized." 

Especially  noteworthy  was  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's reception  at  schools. 

Six  miles  out  from  Baton  Rouge,  the 
state  of  I-ouisiana  is  building  for  Negro 
youth  a  well-planned,  well-equipped,  and 
well-manned  school  which  gives  promise 


dent  Coleman,  who  is  making  a  complete 
success  of  his  educational  work.  There 
has  never  been  any  race  trouble  since 
Coleman  came  to  this  community.  Cole- 
man is  to  us  all  a  guarantee  of  peace 
between  the  two  races.  Coleman  has 
taken  raw,  gawky,  unpromising  country 
boys  and  made  men  of  them." 

T.  W.  Oxford,  superintendent  of 
Arcadia  Schools,  approved  the  policy 
of  promoting  industrial  education  for 
the  masses  of  the  colored  people.  He 
referred  to  the  fine  work  that  has  been 
done  by  Prof.  R,  U.  Clark,  a  colored 
man  working  for  the  Jcanes  Fund,  in 
building  comfortable  school  buildings, 
introducing  industrial  work,  and  secur- 
ing the  active  co-operation  and  hearty 
good-will  of  the  Parish  School  Board. 

A  representative  of  the  Crowley  Ciiy 
Council  said  frankly  that  he  advocated 
the  idea  of  educating  Negroes  rather 
than  supporting  Negro  criminals. 

Everywhere  along  the  line  of  this 
triumphal  march  found  the  Negro  popu- 
lation   making   progress,    wearing   good 


In  several  cities  substantial  portions 
of  the  city  taxes  are  paid  by  Negroes. 
In  Iberia  parish  ihey  paid  the  taxes  on 
half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  property; 
at  Crowley,  on  a  total  of  over  $150,000 
worth.  Apparently,  like  their  white 
friends,  they  have  not  given  the  com- 
missioner of  revenue  any  excess  values 
on  their  holdings! 

Stories  drawn  from  the  every -day 
life  of  Louisiana  Negroes  were  eflrect- 
ively  told  by  Mr.  Washington.  Full  of 
good  humor  and  wisdom,  they  opened 
the  way  for  the  teaching  of  important 
lessons— lessons  applicable  alike  to  white 
and  black  citizens,  but  especially  useful 
lo  Negroes  who,  while  they  are  making 
rare  progress,  must  face  with  determi- 
nation and  courage  trying  conditions  and 
win   for   themselves   a   permanent   place 

'The  national  health  movement  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  health  work  developed  by  the 
Negro  Organization  Society  of  Virginia  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Robert  R,  Moton,  John 
M.  Gandy.  A.  A.  Graham,  and  other  hard- 
working colored  men  and  women. 
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ill  (he  economic  lite  of  the  South. 

The  soil,  the  rain,  and  the  sun  draw 
no  color-line — except  that  in  July  and 
August,  when  the  sun  gets  really  busy, 
the  line  is  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Negro. 

In  the  country  the  black  man  may 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  earth.  On  Sun- 
day morning,  fur  example,  he  can  have 
fresh  eggs,  fri'sh  liutter,  fried  chicken, 
and  buttermilk.  In  the  summer,  he  can 
have  blackberry  cobbler.  In  the  winter, 
he  can  have  sweet  potatoes  and  opossum. 
Why.  then,  should  the  \cgro  leave  the 
country  and  yield  to  ihe  lenipiaiion  of 
going  lo  live  in  the  cily  or  the  town? 
Mr.  Washington  .^aid ; 

"Be  etficient.  skilled  and  reliable  in 
all  matters  of  lalmr.  Put  conscience  into 
all  your  work.  Make  a  good  reputation 
f<ir  sobriety,  thrift,  honesty  and  right- 
eons  living,  (iet  ahead  by  doing  your 
duly   and   then   <loing  some  more.     Put 


those  who  live  on  the  earnings  of  un- 
fortunate women.  They  must  learn  to 
draw  ihe  line  hard  and  fast  between  the 
clean  and  the  unclean,  the  moral  and  the 
immoral.  The  Negro  is  on  trial  and  is 
judged  not  always  by  the  best  members 
of  the  race  but  largely  by  the  loafing, 
idling  class. 

"Race  friction  is  usually  found  where 
there  are  loafing  white  men  and  black 
men;  where  bad  whiskey  is  sold  and 
gets  into  Ihe  stomachs  of  idling  black 
and  while  men. 

"The  success  of  Ihe  minister,  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer  and  other  Negro  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  depends 
finally  on  the  success  of  the  humblest 
day-laborer. 

"The  white  man  has  been  carrying  the 
Negro  on  his  back  for  nearly  fifty 
years.      He  is  beginning    to  get   tired. 


These  quotations  show  the  thoiigiii~ 
which  Mr,  Washington  is  constantly  of- 
fering to  Negro  men  and  women.  There 
is  also  an  important  message  which  Mr 
Washington  gives  to  Negro  boys  ani 
girls: 

"'.Ask  yourself  this  question :  How  can 
I  use  at  home  what  I  am  getting  ai 
school?  You  are  being  carefully 
watched  by  your  hard-working  parent- 
Your  mother  gets  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, washes  and  cooks  alt  day,  saves  ai: 
she  can,  so  that  you  may  remain  ;'. 
school.  Your  father  plows  day  by  da* 
and  goes  without  a  great  many  tWnj? 
lo  give  you  a  chance  to  get  an  educ- 
lion.  Go  back  home  and  give  your  par 
cms  some  old-fashioned  rest. 

"Use  your  manual  arts  at  home  .a 
making  repairs  and  getting  rid  of  suc'i- 
earmarks  as  the  missing  fence  paling- 
the  gate  off  the  hinge,  the  loose  doir- 


I'lftecn  thousand  people  nssembled  in  the  public  square 
at  Baton  Rouge  to  hear  Mr.  Washington's  message  of 
co-operation  to  the  residents  of  the  state.  The  building 
in  the  background  is  the  post  office,  which  was  crowded 
with   white   people,   some  of  them   prominent   residcnls 
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state.  N-eyr-.rs  nuisi  hold  on  to  their 
jchs  :ind  yit  pnipcriy.  Otherwise  Euro; 
pean  ialiorers,  wh.-'  are  land-hungry  and 
job-hungry,  will  ?oon  push  them  aside, 
ihe  mere  f:ict  that  a  race  controls  cer- 


^   fa( 


n  that 

J-      -   -   ---  e  position. 

"Negroes  themselves  must  help  to  get 


vill  a!way>  hai 

Negroes  them; ^  .„ 

I   of  idlers,  gamblers,  drunkards,  ; 


raiion-day  once  a  week  or  once  a  month. 
1  want  you  to  have  ration-day  every  day 
in  the  year — at  home,  in  your  own  gar- 
den. I  want  you  to  draw  peas,  onions, 
tomatoes.  ])otatoes,  pigs,  chickens,  and 
gee>e.  for  example,  out  of  j-our  own 
garden. 


■■Uhen,.v,T  vou  come  to  town  brin- 
somethini;  i"  to  sell.  If  you  have  notli- 
itig  eNe.  bring  half  a  dozen  eggs  or  a 
poutui  1)1  bmier.  Give  your  wives  more 
time    at    home    and   they    will    save    for 

"Some  Negro  farmers  want  to  have 
ihcir  wives  wiih  ihom  when  the  crop  is 
being  planted,  when  the  land  is  being 
worked,  when  the  harvesting  season  is 
at  hand— in  fact,  every  day  in  the  year 
except  one — and  that  is  when  the  crop 
is  sold.  Then  the  Negro  farmer  says : 
'N'ow,  old  woman,  you  stay  at  home."  " 


knob,  the  broken  window-pane,  and  ti,' 

■■U?e  your  doinesiic  science  in  bei>' 
cooking,  better  dishwashing,  better  iroc- 
ing.  and  better  scrubbing.  Help  p~- 
your  community  on  its  feet. 

"'.After  you  receive  your  education 
your  conduct  will  be  closely  watched  '■ 
while  people  and  by  black  people.  Ri- 
inember  you  are  on  trial.  Kducaticr 
teaches  men  to  love  labor.  It  does  ik« 
make  of  a  man  a  dude  or  a  fool.  '•'■ 
makes  him  a  useful  citiien.  Educai"" 
makes  you  love  the  community  in  whi;' 
you  live.  It  makes  you  love  your  rac 
and  honor  your  father  and  mother 
Education  is  meant  to  make  a  per>i-r 
modest;  simple  in  language,  polite:  ar: 
love  God. 

"Don't  be  ashamed  to  work.  Wiib 
all  your  education  just  be  an  ordinarr. 
useful  human  being.     Be  of  real  lerviw 


Loosening  Up  Louisiana 


10  somebody.  Remember  that  an  edu- 
cated man  is  simple,  honest,  humble. 
Don't    advertise     your     troubles     over- 

Booker  T.  Washington  advises  his 
|)eople  not  to  talk  about  the  southern 
white  man  but  to  talk  lo  him.  Since 
there  is  that  wonderftil,  sympathetic  con- 
iKt  throughout  the  South  between  white 
nwn  and  black  men,  it  is  possible  for 
I  very  Negro  to  have  a  white  friend 
I  indeed,    some     Negroes    keep    several 

11  hire  friends  for  use  in  troublesome 
limes)  to  whom  he  can  go  and  talk  verv 
ireely. 

Mr.  Washington  himself  carries  this 
jilea  into  practice.  To  several  thousand 
iiiiitc  men  and  women  of  Louisiana,  he 
rtcenlly  brought  the  following  frank 
:ini  appealing  message: 

"Vou  have  encouraged,  advised  and 
jided  with  your  money  thousands  of 
Negroes  who.  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
iMve  bought  farms,  homes  or  businesses 
for  themselves.  You  have  been  willing 
lo  do  almost  anything  for  my  people — 
10  help  pay  their  debts,  to  get  them  out 
n  jail,  to  go  on  their  bond,  to  bury 
;hdr  dead,  to  help  them  buy  homes  and 
farms. 

"When,  however,  you  are  asked  to 
I'ote  money  for  Negro  education  you 
icratch  your  heads — scratch  them  real 
lard.  Vou  have  in  your  mind  a  vivid 
iicture  of  a  so-called  educated  Negro 
-hat  you  saw  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
igii — a  Negro  who  was  different  from 
everybody  else  in  the  community.  This 
^liiicated  N'egro  _  wore,  perhaps,  red 
■ucks,  a  gay  necktie,  patent-leather 
ihoes,  a  silk  hat.  carried  a  walking-stick, 
;n^oked  a  hig  cigar,  and  talked  a  ian- 
;iiage  which  nobody  else  understood — 
:nd  which  he  himself  did  not  quite 
imlerstand. 

"Xegroes  have  passed  through  their 
silly'  period.  They  now  know  how  to 
ise  their  education.  It  will  pay  southern 
■l.nnters  to  give  Negroes  good  rural 
chimin  and  good  homes.  Many  good 
>i'firo  farmers  are  leaving  the  planta- 
i"ns  and  moving  into  a  town  to  secure 
nier  school  accommodations  for  their 
hildrcn.  If  you  will  give  Negroes  train- 
ik'  in  scientific  farming,  manual  arts, 
"iking  .md  sewing,  you  will  be  well 
rpald. 

"It  is  better  lo  spend  money  to  edu- 
■I'e  Negroes  than  lo  take  care  of  crim- 
i^Is.  Louisiana  has  done  well  to  put 
le  sfamp  of  her  approval  on  Southern 

nivcrsity  and  to  back  up  this  institu- 
"n  with  her  money, 

"\  ou    have    been    so    busy    educatint; 

hite  boys  and  girts  that  you  fail  to 
talize    that-  Negro    children   in  many 

ouisiana  parishes  receive  only  three  or 
)ur  months  schooling  in- the  year. 

"Indeed.  7!S  -per  cent  of  the  '  Negro 
lildren  of  scAdol  age  in  Louisiana  did 
ol  enter  school  last  year.     About  $1.60 

year  is  spent  on  each'  I^egro,  'child's 
Jucation  in  Louisiana.     You  pay  too 


CROWLEV    RECEPTION   COM  MITTEE  , 

In   holday   clothes   at   the   railroad   station   a   procession   of   school   children   and:    •• 
:ilixens   formed  an  escort  for  Mr.  Washington  and  his  party. 


high  a  compliment  to  (he  intelligence  of 
Negro  children.  Theoretically,  it  would 
take  a  Negro  child  about  twenty- six 
years  to  finish  a  school  education  in 
Louisiana. 

"Both  races  in  the  South  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  public  opinion  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  outside  world  hears 
of  our  difHculties,  of  crimes,  mobs  and 
lynchings,  but  it  does  not  hear  of  or 
know  about  the  evidences  of  racial 
friendship  and  good-will  which  exist  in 
the  majority  of  communities  in  Louis- 
iana and  other  southern  states  where 
black  and  white  people  live  together  in 
such  large  numbers. 

"Lynchings  are  widely  reported  by 
telegraph.  The  quiet,  effective  work  of 
devoted  white  people  in  the  South  for 
Negro  uplift  is  not  generally  or  widely 
reported.  The  best  white  citizenship 
hiust  take  charge  of  the  mob  and  not 
have  the  mob  take  charge  of  civilization. 

■'There  is  enough  wisdom,  patience, 
forbearance,  and  common-sense  in  the 
South  for  white  people  and  black  people 
lo  live  together  in  peace  for  all  times." 

From  New  Orleans  to  Mansfield, 
traveling  over  a  thousand  miles  by  rail 
and  by  automobile.  Mr.  Washington  and 
his    educational    pilgrims    saw    clearly: 


(  1 )  what  Negroes  are  doing  for  them- 
selves to  improve  their  conditions;  ^2) 
what  Negroes  need  to  do  to  make  jhfm 
a  permanent  force  for  good;  (3)  Wflat 
white  people  can  do  to  help  their  colored 
neighbors  to  become  more  important 
and  more  useful  as  an  economic  factor, 
and  (4)  what  facts  need  to  be  empha- 
sized in  telling  the  Negro's  story  to  the 
country  at  large. 

The  colored  men  who  traveled  with 
Mr.  Washington  represented  organiza- 
tions, professions,  and  business  interests 
which  must  be  seriously  reckoned  with 
today — and  especially  tomorrow — in  the 
life  of  the  Negro,  in  his  progress,  and  in 
his  gradual  emancipation  from  ignor- 
ance, lack  of  skill,  indifference,  and 
superstition. 

A  list  of  Mr.  Washington's  party  fol- 
lows: 

Emmett    J.    Scutt.    spciiftaiy    ot    Tuskegpp : 
K.  R.  MotOD.  vommaadnDt  oC  cadcta  nc  Ilauiii. 

HID    iDBlltule   and   presldeDt   ol    tbe    Hegro   Or- 

L-inlmiioa  SorlPly  ot  Vlrcliila  : 

,  T.   B.^WIIILama,  flerd  BV'pnt  JcaDCs  Funrt 

ll*,v    Unlverslly. 
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n.    E.    JoncB,    editor    8oulh«rcitcrH    dirintlan 

liiordcr.  New  Otleiina ; 
Walter    U    Cohen,      Insiiranre     broker.    New 


lir.  .r,  A.  Iv<;oDei.  sfhool  pbyniolaD,  TunfceKe.'. 

rii.»iiliBl,  Tuskpjti*:'    -.  •  '     '  ' 

lir.  N.   .1.    Marranian.  Lak<>  riiarlp«.    U. : 
Tlip  Rev.  H.  it.'  DOnn.  Tnifllcir  colored  ronirre- 

callonal  Cburch,  I<feiTiOTl«anB : 

II.     ff.     nuD^aij.    prealdent     Negro     Biislne«B 

Ijinimr'.    Slivevcnnrt :  .      :    '  •    „ 

ll<iriii-e   I).  Slatler.  upivepantT  corrnpimdent. 

llirniTftilTinm.  Wd^' 

H..|'.'darlE.--Iwn«i  i^Ddi  iDduatrfail   Kwrhet, 

TTl..   - --     .-, 

.     JtetliBn   Hiij)tj.«»cr»tKy  *«  Mtj  Wa 
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By  Louis  F.  Post 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


A  NATIONAL  labor  exchange  is 
in  process  of  organization  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  It 
is  not  a  federal  contrivance 
for  riding  rough-shod  over  state  and 
municipal  organizations,  nor  for  swal- 
lowing them  up;  but  a  central  agency 
around  and  through  which  all  other  of- 
ficial agencies  may  operate  in  national 
alliance  but  with  the  fullest  local  free- 
dom. As  to  labor  interests  its  purpose 
is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  wage- 
earners,  not  to  facilitate  their  oppressive 
exploitation.  It  aims  to  supervise  all 
legitimate  interests  by  bringing  "jobless 
men'*  to  "menless  jobs"  and  to  solve  un- 
derlying problems  of  "unemployment" 
by  fostering  wage-earning  opportunities 
in  excess  of  demand  for  them. 

The  project  had  its  leg^islative  birth 
when  Congress  in  1907  created  a  Divis- 
ion of  Iitformation  as  a  branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration.  This  division 
has  from  the  beginning  been  under  the 
direction  of  T.  V.  Powderly,  who  was 
general  master  workman  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Assisted  by  inspectors  of  immigration, 
notably  C.  L.  Green  at  New  York,  Mr. 
Powderly  established  the  experimental 
nucleus  around  which  the  present  system 
has  grown. 

The  original  functions  of  his  division, 
however,  were  so  narrow  as  not  only  to 
interfere  with  its  development  but  also 
to  expose  it  to  abuses  from  without. 
Nor  was  its  supervising  bureau,  nor 
even  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  to  which  both  were  attached,  in- 
vested with  sufficient  power  either  to 
protect  or  to  extend  its  work.  This 
power  did  not  come  until  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  1913. 

Through  the  terms  of  their  incorpora- 
tion into  this  new  department  the  Bu- 
reau of  Immigration  and  its  Division  of 
Information  were  strengthened  in  their 
functions  with  reference  to  wage-earn- 
ing interests  by  the  prescribed  purpose 
of  the  department.  In  the  language  of 
the  congressional  law  creating  it,  the 
purpose  of  this  department  is  "to  foster, 
promote  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  United  States,  to 
improve  their  working  conditions  and  to 
advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable 
employment."  By  statutory  implication, 
therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
through  its  Division  of  Information,  has 
become  an  appropriate  instrumentality 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  wage-earners,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  labor  distri- 
bution. 

Opportunities  for  utilizing  this  instru- 
mentality   came   to    the    dcp^-*^*"-"*    in 
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May,  1914.  The  secretary  of  labor  then 
received  from  the  labor  commissioner  of 
Oklahoma  a  telegraphic  call  for  harvest 
hands.  His  favorable  response  brought 
similar  appeals  from  Kansas,  Missouri 
and  South  Dakota.  .\11  these  states  are 
in  the  great  wheat  belt  where  at  harvest 
time  the  need  of  help  from  outside  is 
phenomenal.  In  that  region,  during  the 
six  weeks  from  early  June  to  the  middle 
of  July  every  year,  five  to  ten  times  as 
many  workers  are  needed  for  harvesting 
as  can  be  employed  in  the  same  region 
during  the  entire  eight  months  from 
September  to  June.  The  first  experi- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Labor  to- 
ward relieving  this  seasonal  problem 
was  crude,  and  by  no  means  completely 
satisfactory  in  results.  But  it  was  very 
far  from  being  a  failure.  As  a  helpful 
experiment,  it  proved  successful  beyond 
even  the  most  captious  criticism. 

Bringing  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  its  Division  of  Information  into  his 
service,  and  cordially  supported  by  Com- 
missioner-General Caminetti  and  Chief 
Powderly,  Secretary  Wilson  responded 
to  those  wheat  belt  calls  by  securing  the 
assistance  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, which  caused  the  post-offices  of 
the  country  to  post  bulletins  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  announcing  this  tem- 
porary need  of  the  western  harvest 
fields  and  giving  all  available  informa- 
tion. 

So  far  as  supplying  the  demand  is 
concerned  the  object  was  promptly  ef- 
fected. The  result  was  so  complete  in 
that  respect  that  at  the  request  of  the 
state  labor  officials  those  announcements 
were  recalled  by  the  secretary  of  labor 
before ,  the  end  of  June,  an  excessive 
supply  of  harvesters  having  then  been 
secured. 

With  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
this  army  of  harvest  hands  and  their 
withdrawal  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
experiment  was  unsatisfactory  but  only 
in  the  sense  of  being  incomplete.  This 
imperfection  could  not  have  been  avoid- 
ed at  that  time  in  any  other  way  than 
by  making  no  experiment  at  all;  and  it 
\N  as  minimized  to  the  utmost  by  a  prompt 
posting  by  the  secretary  of  labor  of  bul- 
letins in  the  post-offices  announcing  that 
the  harvest  help  demands  had  been  fully 
supplied  and  that  no  more  harvest  hands 
were  needed. 

Hardly  had  the  harvest  help  episode 
ended  when  the  disastrous  fire  at  Salem, 
Mass..  suggested  further  lines  of  na- 
tional work  in  labor  distribution.  A 
large  number  of  factory  workers  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  that  dis- 
aster, and  the  local  relief  committee 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  Department  of 


Labor.  Secretary  Wilson  again  utHizctJ 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the  Eh 
vision  of  Information.  As  a  result 
hundreds  of  the  disemployed  wage-earn- 
ers of  Salem  were  soon  placed  in  other 
localities  and  at  their  accustomed  worL 
without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  anv 
body. 

Prompted  by  the  results  of  those  t»o 
experiences,  and  the  larger  possibilititt 
of  like  kind  which  they  suggested,  the 
department  entered  at  once  upon  the  na- 
tional labor  exchange  project  which  :t 
is  now  developing.  In  this  work,  both 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  cnlistH 
heartily.  The  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
also  are  cordially  co-operating.  Through 
these  and  other  executive  agencies,  I<^ 
cal  as  well  as  national,  much  may  \< 
expected. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  thereby  be 
able  to  promote  labor  distribution  ex- 
tensively and  satisfactorily,  that  pubhc 
lands,  and  arid  lands  reclaimed  by  go\ 
emmental  irrigating  systems,  may  be 
utilized  in  aid  thereof,  that  farm-credii 
and  farm-marketing  projects  may  N; 
stimulated  for  its  further  promotion, 
and  that  agricultural  and  other  voci^ 
tional  training  may  come  co-opcrativci^ 
into  this  service  for  the  solving  of  eir" 
ployment  problems.  As  yet,  howcvcti 
the  principal  work  actually  under  wijj 
relates  to  the  national  labor  exchange  as 
an  employment  agency. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  pre>J 
ent  calendar  year,  eighteen  employinedl 
zones  were  mapped  out.  Thev  cora 
the  entire  continental  United  States,  h^ 
every  zone  there  is  a  headquarter* 
in  several  there  are  branches,  field 
is  the  arrangement:  I 

Zone  1. — ^Malne,  MaoftcbusettB  and  Rbo<y  iJ 
land.  Headqaartera,  Boatoo :  sabtirmiicbca.  P^^l 
land.  ProTidence  and  New  Bedford. 

Zone  2.— New  York.  New  JerMj.  CoMtetlr 
New  Hampahire  and  Varmoat.     H«  ' 
New  York  city :  aubbranebaa,  Buffalo 
wan  (N.  J.). 

,r.?S°?  8.-;Penniylvanla,  Delaware,  and  w 
yirirlnift.^  Headquartera,     PbUadelpbU :     « 
brancb,  Plttsburgb. 

Zone    4.— Marjland.       Beadquartera,     Bil 
more. 

Zone  5. — Virginia  and  Nortb  Carolina, 
quartera,   Norfolk. 

Zone  6.— Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Carolina.       Headquarters.     JackaonTllle ; 
brancbes,   Savannah,   Mobile,   Blrmlngbaa 
rbarleston. 

Zone    7.~Loaltlana.    Mtaalarippl, 
and    TeAnetaee.     HeadqnarterB,   %w 
aub-brmncbea.  Oulfport  and  Mmphla. 

Zone  8.— Texas  and  New  Meitca     Haadqt 
ter^  GalTaaton;  subbranchas,  Alba^oafqne, 
SDrtnc    (Tex.).     Brownsrllla    (tS.). 


sprlnf,    (Tex.).     Brownsrllla    (Tts.).    Lai 

J3!?*T'  •SWS    ^^^^  A'^^^Il     »"     Ani 
l'^.'*  %Li"<>*   (Tto.),  Bl  Paso,   (T».). 
AngelcK    (Tax.).    AmaHlloL    (Tex.).    ~ 
rN:  li).  and  bemlng.   (K.  M,). 

_.Zone  0. — Ohio  and  Kantockj.     Raadqwrti 

Cleveland. 
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Zone  10. — IllinoiB,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  Headquarters,  Chicago ;  subbrancheB, 
Detroit,  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  (Midi.),  and  Indian- 
apolis. 

Zone  ll.^Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota.  Headquarters,  Minneapolis; 
lubbrancli,  Duluth. 

Zone  12. — Missouri.  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Iowa.  Headquarters,  St  Louis;  suhhranch. 
Kansas  City. 

Zone  13. — Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and 
Utah.  Headquarters.  Denver;  subbranch,  Salt 
Lake  aty. 

Zone  14. — Montana  and  Idaho.  Headquar- 
ters. Helena;  subbranch,  Moscow   (Idaho). 

Zone  15. — Washington.  Headquarters,  Seat- 
tle; subbranches,  Spokane.  Walla  Walla,  Ta- 
coma,  Aberdeen,  Everett,  Beliingham,  Port  An- 
jteles.  Port  Townsend,  Custer,  Lynden,  Nooksack 
and  Friday  Harbor. 

Zone  16. — Oregon.  Headquarters,  Portland; 
subbranch,  Astoria. 

Zone  17. — California  (north  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Kern,  and  San 
Bernardino  Counties)  and  Nevada.  Head- 
tiaarters,  San  Francisco;  subbranches,  Sacra- 
mento, Fresno  (Cal.).  Eureka  (Cal.),  and 
Monterey  (Cal.). 

Zone  18. — California  (south  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  Kern,  and  San 
Bernardino  Counties)  and  Arisona.  Head- 
quarters, Los  Angeles:  subbranches.  San  Diego 
iCal.),  Tucson  (Art*.),  Douglas  (frls.),  Naco 
(Arlx.5.  Nogales  (Arts.).  Phoenir  (Arls.),  Santa 
.\na  real.).  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.),  San  Luis 
OWspo  (Cai.),  Bakersfleld  (CaU,  San  Ber- 
narSttno  (Cal.),  Yuma  (Arts.),  Calexico  (Cal.), 
and  Indio  (Cal.). 

At  the  headquarters  of  each  zone  aii 
immigrant  inspector  is  in  charge.  He  is 
assisted  by  at  least  one  understudy,  also 
an  officer  of  the  immigration  service,  so 
that  an  experienced  representative  may 
always  be  in  attendance.  In  all  post- 
offices,  employment  bulletins  are  posted 
—not  yet  so  picturesque  as  the  army  and 
navy  posters,  but  the  experiment  is  still 
young— which  ask  these  questions :  "Do 
you  need  help?"  "Do  you  want  work?" 
The  questions  are  followed  on  the  same 
placard  by  this  notice : 

Forms  of  application  for  use  of  em- 
ployers desiring  help  and  for  persons 
seeking  employment,  may  be  had  on  re- 
quest from  the  postmaster  or  to  the  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  any  branch  post-office 
during  office  hours,  or  to  a  rural  carrier. 
These  officers  are  not  required  to  fill 
out  such  blanks.  All  applications,  when 
filled  out  and  signed,  should  be  folded 
and  returned  to  the  postmaster,  or  trans- 
mitted through  the  rural  mail  carrier,  or 
through  the  officer  in  charge  of  any 
branch  post-office,  whereupon  they  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  When  thus  re- 
turned or  transmitted  no  postage  is 
necessary;  otherwise  the  usual  postage 
will  be  required.  This  service  is  free  to 
employer  and  employe." 

The  form  of  application  for  employers 
requires  them  to  give  references,  and  to 
state  the  kind  of  work,  length  of  em- 
ployment, the  hours  of  labor,  wages, 
frequency  of  wage  payments,  whether 
wage  payments  are  to  be  in  money  or  by 


checks  (and  if  by  checks  the  facilities 
for  cashing  them),  living  accommoda- 
tions and  cost,  store  accommodations 
and  prices,  whether  strikes  or  other 
labor  disputes  exist  or  are  contemplated, 
and  such  other  facts  as  the  department 
may  need  in  order  to  bring  employer  and 
worker  together  upon  terms  that  are  in 
the  interest  of  both. 

For  like  reasons  the  forms  for  wage- 
worker  applications  make  corresponding 
requirements. 

When  the  filled-out  forms  reach  their 
appropriate  zone  headquarters  or  branch- 
es,— the  nearest,  as  a  rule,  to  the  post- 
offices  respectively  in  which  the  appli- 
cations are  mailed — they  are  compared 
with  one  another  in  order  to  match  re- 
ciprocal applications.  As  to  these,  nego- 
tiations between  the  applicants  are  at 
once  set  on  foot.  Applications  not 
matched  at  zone  headquarters  or  branch- 
es are  forwarded  to  the  principal  office 
at  Washington  where  the  unmatched 
applications  of  all  the  zones  are  finally 
compared.  Records  are  kept,  of  course, 
in  the  zones  as  well  as  at  Washington, 
for  facilitating  comparisons  of  earlier 
with  later  applications. 

It  is  too  soon  to  estimate  the  actual 
or  possible  usefulness  of  this  national 
experiment  in  labor  distribution.  Less 
than  two  months  of  experience  has  yet 
been  had,  March  and  April,  for  the 
mechanism  was  not  in  general  operation 
until  after  the  beginning  of  March. 
Even  the  reports  for  that  period  are 
not  yet  complete.  But  the  zone  reports 
received  at  Washington  up  to  May  3, 
showed  a  total  of  employment  adjust- 
ments actually  secured  through  this  sys- 
tem of  2,520  out  of  38,165  applications 
made.  Following  is  the  tabulation  which 
is,  of  course,  quite  incomplete  owing  to 
distance  or  other  causes  of  delay: 


No.  of 

applications 

for 

No. 

Zone 

Headquarters 

Employment 

Directed 

1 

Boston,  Mass. 

999> 

9^ 

2 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

4485 

615 

3 

Pbiladelptaia.  Pa. 

7429 

100 

4 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Norfollc,  Va. 

1442 

240 

5 

854 

26 

6 

Jaclcsonville,  Fla. 

1539 

1 

7 

New  Orleans.  La. 

2508 

1 

8 

Galveston,  Tex. 

967 

36 

9 

Cleveland^^  O. 
Chicago.  111. 

1564 

•   • 

10 

5105 

845 

11 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1266 

228 

12 

St   Louis,  Mo. 

2516 

164 

13 

Denver.   Col. 

1303 

27 

14 

Helena,  Mont. 

338 

15 

15 

Seattle,  Wash. 

1666 

22 

16 

Portland.  Oreg. 

918 

9 

17 

San  Francisco,  Calif.         1669 

9 

18 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

1381 

150 

•    • 

Washington,  D.  C. 

226» 

23 

Total 

38165' 

2520 

».\r>rll  report  not  yet  received. 

While  that  highly  important  work 
progresses  regularly,  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  making  special  preparations  for 
the  coming  wheat  harvest  in  Oklahoma, 
Kansas.  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas.  To 
this  end  it  is  co-operating  with  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Labor  Exchange  recently 
organized  in  the  wheat  belt,  of  which 
W.  G.  Ashton,  labor  commissioner  of 
Oklahoma,  is  secretary.  When  local  ar- 
rangements are  complete  in  those  states 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  is  advised 
of  them,  C.  L.  Green,  as  general  inspec- 
tor in  charge  of  the  distribution  work, 
will  open  headquarters  at  Kansas  City 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  spe- 
cial preparations  now  in  progress  for 
improving  harvest  help  conditions  in  the 
wheat  belt  with  reference  alike  to  the 
interests  of  Wage-earners  and  of  em- 
ployers. 

In  that  connection  there  are  hopes  of 
some  experimentation  with  plans  the 
department  is  considering,  on  a  scale 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  wheat 
harvesting,  for  establishing  annual  vaca- . 
tions  for  wage-earners.  The  essential 
theory  of  these  plans  is  that  all  interests 
could  be  better  served  if  the  sporadic 
demands  for  seasonal  work  of  various 
kinds  were  systematically  met  by  wage- 
earners  on  vacation.  Details  are  not  yet 
developed.  Little  more  can  now  be  said 
than  that  a  vacation  in  its  best  sense  is 
not  a  mere  "loafing"  or  "dawdling"  op- 
portunity. It  is  an  opportunity  for  recre- 
ation, and  the  chief  requisites  of  recre- 
ation are  varying  one's  activities  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  new  scenes  and 
new  interests. 

That  such  vacations  for  all  wage- 
workers  would  be  beneficial,  as  well  to 
the  community  as  to  the  workers  them- 
selves, can  hardly  be  doubted.  That 
they  might  serve  useful  industrial  pur- 
poses by  supplying  help  which  would 
come  and  go  in  harmony  with  seasonal 
demands  and  in  an  ordej/y  way  appears 
to  be  recognized  by  those  who  ought 
best  to  know.  That  the  exigencies  of 
seasonal  employment  might  be  utilized 
to  make  the  vacations  possible,  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  the  vacations  might 
relieve  seasonal  emergencies,  does  not 
seem  irrational.  Probably  little  more 
would  be  needed  than  a  thoughtful  or- 
ganization of  vacation  dubs  among 
wage-earners  and  a  little  congressional 
legislation  enabling  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  co-operate  with  reference 
to  special  transportation  rates  for  the 
purpose. 


The  Herculean  Patient  lies  moaning  on  his  bed,  the  map  of  the  world. 

Enter  the  Young  Doctor. 


The  Patient: 


The  Doctor: 


A  Dialogue 
between 


I 


The  Patient: 


Liniment !  Plasters !  Salve  1 1  faint  with  pain. 
My  rheumatism  doubles  like  a  hare 
From  limb  to  limb :  and  what  it  leaves  alone 
Aches  out  of  sympathy. 

Salve  I  have  none. 
Nor  plasters ;  but  an  inward  remedy, 
Essence  of  justice,  quintessence  of  freedom, 
Solvent  in  common  sense. 

Take  it  away ! 
My  other  doctors  warned  me  not  to  touch  it 


an  Old    Patient  ■  Thb  doctor:      So?    Did  they  give  their  reasons? 


and  a 
Young  Doctor 
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The  Patient:  One  declared 

'Twas  far  too  good  to  cure  the  likes  of  me : — 
I  must  be  well  already  ere  I  try  it. 
\The  Doctor  smiles,  hut  sighs.] 

The  Patient  :    Another  looked  at  me,  and  mused,  and  said 

'Twere  best  I  keep  this  fever  in  my  bones. 
This  fiery  sciatic  pain,  quoth  he, 
Is  my  incentive  to  be  strong  and  well. 


The  Doctor: 
The  Patient: 


The  Doctor: 
The  Patient: 


Deep,  subtle  and  recondite  science! 

One 
Foretold  a  most  vexatious  tyranny 
That  should  enmesh  me  in  a  snare  of  rules. 
Like  Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputians, 
Should  I  once  taste  that  vial  in  thy  hand. 

Why,  who  would  spin  this  web  to  hamper  thee? 

Myself,  he  said,  for  spite  against  myself. 


[The  Doctor  smiles  briefly,  but  frowns  long.] 

The  Patient  :    But  my  last  doctor  read  the  darkest  doom, 

(And  in  my  mind  it  rankles  and  forebodes  1) — 

Thy  draught  would  make  me  on  my  belly  creep, — 

All  parts  alike,  all  level  with  the  lowest. 

He  said:  there  is  no  force  in  Nature,  none, 

To  keep  man  upright,  if  he  wear  not  splints. 

Bandage  and  crutch  and  brace.    The  head  no  more 

Would  tower  above,  nor  would  the  feet  remain 

To  tread  the  ground,  were  man  once  straight  and  free. 

The  Doctor:      A  Daniel  come  to  judgment! 


The  Patient: 


Thus  they  all 
Warned  me  against  that  specious,  plausible. 
False  diagnosis  thou  hast  made,  whereby 
Thou  sayest  that  my  hand  and  foot  are  sore 
And  swollen  with  the  self-same  fever!    Nay, — 
None  but  a  quack,  they  vowed,  could  so  construe 
My  manifold  shrewd  twinges.    For  their  part, 
They  found  a  separate  cause  for  every  pang; 
To  every  joint  appUed  a  separate  cure : 
And  briskly  bade  me,  as  they  took  their  leave. 
Be  calm  and  philosophic  in  my  pain. 


I 
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JROPBAN  POLICE  SYSTEMS 

By  Raymond  B.  Fosdick.  The  Cen- 
tury Company.  442  pp.  Price  $1.30; 
by  mail  of  The  Survex.$144. 

This  solid  and  use- 
ful book  portrays  the 
essentials  of  the  po- 
lice systems  of  the 
larger  European  mu- 
nicipalities. The  ma- 
terial was  personally 
galhered  by  the  au- 
thor from  the  chief 
cities  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent,  and 
after  almost  two 
years  of  such  obser- 
and  study  a  rich  harvest  is  the 


How  Kurope 

Get! 

Bffieieni  Police 


eward. 

The  author  writes  easily,  clearly,  as 
laster  of  his  data.  It  is  not  too  much 
5  say  that  not  a  dull  or  useless  page 
umbers  the  work.  This  is  fortunate, 
s  the  volume  may  well  be  read  with  in- 
erest  and  profit  by  people  in  general. 
[specially  ought  it  to  be  read  by  those 
(ho  are  interested  in  police  problems 
nd  above  all  by  persons  responsible  in 
vhole  or  in  part  for  police  work  or  ad- 
ninistration.  During  the  time  I  was  re- 
ertly  head  of  a  police  department  the 
eading  of  such  a  work  would  have  been 
pleasure  and  stimulus. 

The  author  sets  forth  ihe  police  organ- 
lalion,  functions,  activities,  merits  or 
ailings  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  prin- 
ipal  cities  of  the  Old  World.  Natural- 
V  he  deals  more  at  length  with  London, 
'aris,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  As  to  these 
ities.  instructive  diagrams  outline  their 
lepartmental  organizations  and  func- 
ions.  Also  footnotes  and  appendices 
ontain  much  statistical  and  comparative 
nformation. 

Often  the  author  has  occasion  to  point 
lut  differences  between  the  English  and 
ontinental  police  systems — the  former 
leniocralic,  the  latter  autocratic  and  al- 
nost  military  in  form,  methods  and  per- 
onnel.  It  is  shown  that  arbitrary  and 
nquisitorial  practices  common  on  the 
nainland.  and  more  especially  in  Prussia 
vlitre  paternalism  has  gone  to  seed  even 
n  small  police  matters,  are  forbidden 
IV  law  and  public  opinion  in  the  British 
ties. 

In  Great  Britain  the  police  is  regarded 
B  a  civil  institution,  largely  to  maintain 
irrier  while  the  people  attend  to  their 
iSairs  to  suit  themselves.  There  it  is 
'irtually  local  or  municipal  in  support 
Bd  control.  In  Germany  and  Austria- 
Sungary  particularly,  as  well  as  in 
'ranee  and  kalv  to  a  lesser  extent  per- 
haps, the  force  is  organized  and  directed 
*  an  arm  of  the  stale,  not  orly  to  en- 
|brce  order  but  to  do  manv  things  which 
h  Great  Britain  are  outside  police  work 
(I  would  not  be  done  at  all.     The  re- 

Ktct   in    which    the    British    hold    their 
licemen    and    the    ill-will    toward    the 


police  found  in  several  continental  cities 
is  in  a  measure  explained. 

The  detective  side  is  well  presented. 
European  progress  is  shown  in  what  Mr. 
Fosdick  calls  the  "science  of  crime  de- 
tection." This  feature  of  his  book  is  if 
possible  more  interesting  than  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  uniformed  force. 

The  author  summarizes  the  general 
high  success  and  integrity  of  the  Old 
World  policemen  by  saying,  in  effect, 
that  the  European  police  department  is 
on  the  whole  an  excellent  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, created  and  operated  by  a  su- 
perior order  of  intelligence.  A  common 
basis  is  found  under  all  the  departments 
which  makes  for  this  efficiency;  namely, 
the  police  are  not  called  upon  to  enforce 
laws  unsupported  by  public  opinion;  con- 
trol over  them  is  centered  in  a  single 
official  of  highest  personal  character, 
thoroughly  trained  for  his  work  and 
chosen  with  painstaking  care;  and  final- 
ly, the  rank  and  file  are  selected  and 
trained  with  the  same  attention  as  are 
their  superior  officers.  In  all  ranks,  con- 
cludes the  author,  character  is  the  es- 
sential of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Fosdick  could  do  a  public  service 


by  writing  a  similar  book  upon  the  police 
systems  of  this  country.  The  two  books 
might  then  be  used  by  police  officers  as 
a  guide  or  standard  of  comparison  and 
by  students  as  textbooks,  to  the  end  that 
more  unity,  higher  achievement  and  in- 
creased respect  between  police  and  peo- 
ple might  be  brought  about  in  our  own 
country. 

Austin  E.  Griffiths, 
the  small  family  system 

Bv  C  V.  Drysdale.  B.  W.  Heubsch. 
119  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  The 
Survey  $1.05. 

Dr.  Drysdale  con- 
siders that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  small 
family  system  is  inti- 
mately connected  with 
social  progress.  He 
says  it  is,  indeed,  "by 
far  the  most  import- 
ant question 
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case,  for  and  agai 
as    voiced     by     many 
medical    and    clerical 


presents  statistics 
lo  snow  how  the  opposing  authorities 
"carry  out  the  principle  they  profess." 
The  breach  between  preaching  and  prac- 
ticing appears  rather  wide!  Dr,  Dry.s- 
dale  then  discusses  the  bearing  of  arti- 
ficial limitation  of  families  on  birth  and 
death  rates,  infant  mortality  and  can- 
cer. I.s  relation  to  moralitv  is  of  spc- 
t.  Under  this  caption,  crime, 
pauperi 


.  illcgiti 


ed. 


.  and  < 


take  to  suppose  that  because  sex  ques- 
tions and  evils  are  now  openly  recog- 
nized and  discussed  by  both  men  and 
women,  there  are  more  of  these  evils 
than  in  the  days  when  such  things  were 
never  mentioned." 

Concerning  disease  Dr.  Drysdale  says : 
"The  bulk  of  the  statistics  on  this  point 
are  gathered  from  the  army,  where  in- 
spections are  made  from  time  to  time 
and  where,  by  altering  the  frequency  of 
the  inspections,  the  number  of  cases" 
may  be  apparently  increased  or  dimin- 
ished at  will.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  question  of  the  contagious  diseases 
acts  will  know  that  there  has  been  a  most 
determined  and  persistent  attempt  on 
the  part  of  some  army  authorities  to 
revive  these  acts.  To  show  justification 
for  this  effort,  they  have  constantly  at- 
tempted to  represent  these  diseases  as 
increasing,  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
this  has  been  done  by  increasing  the  fre- 
quency of  inspection." 

In  the  interesting  chapter  entitled 
Family  Limitation  and  Social  Reform 
these  points  stand  out:  "Every  one 
knows  that  a  most  serious  question  to- 
day is  the  high  birth  rate  among  the 
least  desirable  classes  of  the  community 
— the  indigent,  the  unemployable,  the 
reckless,  the  drunken,  and  the  mentally 
and  physically  deficient.  On  this  ac- 
count many  eugenists,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, have  been  calling  out  for  the  edu- 
cated and  successful  classes  to  redress 
the  balance  by  having  larger  families 
and  thus  to  kill  out  the  unfit  by  the  strug- 
gle for  existence. 

"To  this,  however,  there  are  two  objec- 
tions: one  is  that  the  educated  classes 
have  not  responded  and  will  not  respond 
to  the  call  .  .  .  the  other  objection 
is  that  in  these  days  of  humanitarian- 
ism,  society  has  an  objection  to  the  kill- 
ing out  process.  The  victims,  strangely 
enough,  have  a  habit  of  protesting. 
Anyhow,  society  does  everything  pos- 
sible to  maintain  them  (usually  at  a 
minimum  of  vitality)  and  to  allow  them 
to  propagate  to  the  fullest  extent.  Is 
it  wonderful,  then,  that  we  have  over- 
crowding, disease,  and  physical  and 
mental  deterioration?  Mephistopheles 
himself  could  not  have  devised  a  better 
system  for  ruining  the  race  than  we 
have  at  present — the  full  license  of  the 
unfit  to  breed  at  the  expense  of  the  fit. 
who  limit  their  families  more  and  more 
in  order  to  maintain  workhouses,  hos- 
pitals, and  asylums  for  these  poor  crea- 

"There  are  only  two  alternatives  for 
race  improvement — either  the  fit  must 
increase  their  own  multiplication,  and 
refuse  all  help  to  the  unfit  (with  the 
specter  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
cheer  them),  or  they  must  see  to  it  that 
the  unfit  do  not  reproduce.  .  .  . 
What  is  the  use.  too.  of  simply  segre- 
gating the  mentally  deficient  when  we 
have  a  huge  factory  of  mental  deficiency 
in  OUT  midst  in  the  terrible  amount  of 
venareal  disease  caused  by  prostitution  r 
li  all  young  people  were  able  to  marrv 
at  a  suitable  age.  instead  of  waiting  to 
provide  for  a  family,  this  great  source 
of  defect  would  be  stopped  and  it  would 
do  far  more  to  check  mental  defect 
th,in  any  other  measure  which  could  be 
devisi-ii,"  H-VRRIET  AvDER^nx. 
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COMMBRCIAL  WORK  AND  TRAINING  FOR 
GIRLS 

By  Jeanette  Eaton  and  Bertha  M. 
Stevens.  Macraillan  Company.  298 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  The 
SURVET  $1.62. 

This  study  of  private 
commercial  schools  is 
informing  and  critical. 
One  could  wish  that 
the  parents  who  pay 
good  money  that  tneir 
children  may  receive 
a  commercial  educa- 
tion mip:ht  resCd  the 
description  by  the 
authors  of  the  meth- 
ods and  equipments  of 
these  schools,  and  the 
verbatim  comments  of  employers  and 
graduates.  The  testimony  shows  seri- 
ous consequences  of  the  immaturity  and 
poor  preparation  of  the  student  body  in 
the  majority  of  the  schools  investigated. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  authors  that  the 
average  girl  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  is  unsuitable  for  office  work;  that 
poor  English  is  the  key  to  most  of  the 
failures  and  partial  failures  in  the  work ; 
and  that  at  the  door  of  the  private  com- 
mercial school  must  be  laid  the  chief 
blame  for  inefficiency  of  young  office 
workers.  Parenthetically  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  investigation  did  not 
cover  the  work  of  private  commercial 
schools  outside  of  Cleveland. 

The  authors  urge  that  high-school 
principals  should  reach  eiUier  the  eighth- 
grade  child  or  his  parents  to  urge  that 
the  children  attend  the  high  school,  and 
should  designate  the  type  of  work  that 
they  will  elect,  for  in  some  such  way 
only  is  it  possible  for  the  public  school 
to  offset  in  some  degree  the  house-to- 
house  canvass  made  by  agents  of  priv- 
ate commercial  schools.  (In  dictating 
this  statement,  the  reviewer  can  not  re- 
frain from  stating  that  when  private 
commercial  schools  offer  better  com- 
mercial instruction  than  is  offered  in 
the  local  school,  then  it  is  perhaps  wrong 
to  urge  pupils  to  take  an  inferior  com- 
mercial course  in  a  public  high  school.) 
The  authors'  claim  that  the  higher 
school  should  be  of  vocational  service  is 
very  fundamental.  It  is  absolutely  true 
that  the  school's  responsibility  is  to  pro- 
vide in  the  first  part  of  the  pupil's 
schooling  an  opportunity  to  try  out  his 
tendencies  and  in  the  latter  part  to  pro- 
vide vocational  instruction  and  to  dis- 
seminate reliable  information  about 
work  and  training.  This  is  the  business 
of  the  public  school  system,  and  most 
of  us  know  that  neither  public  nor  priv- 
ate commercial  instruction  is  meeting 
this  responsibility. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  classification  of  office  work  and 
other  matters  of  fundamental  import- 
ance which  cannot  be  entered  into  here. 
Suggestions  are  made  for  legislation 
concerning  the  physical,  economic  and 
moral  conditions  under  which  young 
women  work  in  offices. 

Quite  conclusively  the  authors  show 
that  the  positions  which  offer  logical  ad- 
vancement for  the  average  girl  require 
for  that  advancement  a  high-school  edu- 
cation and  in  most  cases  specialized 
training.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  book  deals  almost  entirely  with  the 


conditions  in  and  about  Cleveland,  but 
the  very  narrowness  of  the  field  and 
the  experiences  and  capabilities  of  the 
authors  point  toward  definite  and  sug- 
gestive conclusions. 

Arthur  D.  Dean. 

types  op  tbaching 

By  Lida  B.  Earhart.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.  277  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $1.37. 

There  is  a  long  dis- 


The  Unity 

of 
Bducatioo 


~"|tance  between  the  old 
type  of  school,  as  yet 
far  from  non-existent, 
in  which  man's  chief 
means  of  progress — 
communication  and 
mutual  aid — ^were  the 
principal  offenses,  and 
this  latest  text-book 
for  teachers.  It  is 
hardly  fair,  however, 
to  confine  Dr.  Ear- 
hart's  work  to  teachers  for,  to  an  extent 
true  of  no  other  book  dealinjg;  with 
method,  it  has  direct  value  for  other  so- 
cial workers  as  wsell  as  for  those  in  the 
school.  Two  excellent  chapters  precede 
the  first  reference  to  school  education. 

In  these  chapters  the  reader  gets  a 
clear  statement,  free  from  technicali- 
ties, of  the  unity  of  all  education.  Sub- 
ject matter  is  discussed  in  relation  to 
the  other  forms  in  which  it  always  ex- 
ists before  it  is  committed  to  book  form. 
The  author  acknowledges  her  evident  in- 
debtedness to  John  Dewey  and  states  her 
work  in  terms  of  the  "problem."  In 
doing  this  she  gives  a  brief  statement  of 
the  conservative  tendency  from  primi- 
tive times  to  the  present,  showing  the 
methods  by  which  progress  actually 
comes  to  pass. 

The  tendency  to  bring  schools  into 
close  contact  with  life  is  accounted  a 
sign  of  an  increasing  rate  of  progress 
on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  highly 
technical  institutions  which  have  kept 
this  contaict  and  have  forged  ahead  of 
social  usage. 

Besides  the  usual  teaching  types  in- 
volving telling  or  the  lecture,  induction 
and  deduction,  the  forming  of  habits 
and  increasing  of  skill  (drill),  assign- 
ments, recitations,  and  reviews  there  is 
a  section  on  teaching  how  to  study,  to 
which  subject  Dr.  Earhart  has  made  im- 
portant original  contributions.  Social 
and  civic  workers  will  find  of  special 
help  the  divisions  dealing  with  the  study 
of  activities,  appreciation,  and  socializ- 
ing exercises.  The  last  is  taken  both 
in  the  way  of  information  about  social- 
izing forces  in  the  community  and  the 
utilizing  of  the  social  activities  of  the 
school  as  direct  means  of  education. 

It  would  seem  worth  while  for  the  au- 
thor to  consider  restating  these  last 
three  sections  in  separate  form  in  order 
to  give  sufficient  space  for  a  more  com- 
plete treatment  of  their  possibilities. 
One  could  also  wish  that  she  would 
write  a  special  chapter  for  secondary 
school  teachers  and  one  for  Sunday 
school  teachers  giving  specific  applica- 
tions and  illustrative  plans. 

But  the  book  as  it  stands  is  the  best 
single  text  in  which  direct  help  for  the 
teacher  is  given  in  well  stated  relation 
to  the  large  movement  of  education. 

Frank  A.  Manny. 
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MBNTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  MEASUREMENTS 
OF  WORKING  CHILDREN 

Bv  Helen  Thompson  WooUey  and 
Charlotte  Rust  Fischer.  Studies  from 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Vocatioo  Bu- 
reau, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Psychological 
Review  Company,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
250  pp. 

This  is  a  book  which 
should  be  studied  by 
all  interested  in  the 
issuance  of  work  per^ 
mits.  The  importance 
of  physical  and  men- 
tal tests  in  addition 
to  chronological  agti 
limits  for  children 
leaving  school  to  go 
to  work  is  generally 
admitted.  Practically^ 
a  handful  of  states 
have  been  requiring  the  completion  ol 
a  specified  grade  and  a  more  or  less 
superficial  physical  examination,  and 
those  who  are  most  genuinely  interested 
in  the  working  child  have  felt  that  even 
these  tests  were  incomplete  and  unsatis^ 
factory. 

The  work  that  Mrs.  WooUey  and  het 
assistants  have  been  doing  in  the  lahora- 
tory  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  at  Cincin. 
nati  points  the  way  to  tests  that  will  noi 
only  serve  the  negative  purpose  of  post- 
poning the  entrance  into  industry  oj 
children  whose  defects  are  overlooked 
in  such  stereotyped  restrictions  as  ard 
now  applied,  but  it  will  furnish  a  psy- 
chological basis  for  genuine  vocationaj 
guidance. 

This  first  report  contains  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  tests  by  which  the  bu- 
reau has  been  measuring  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  group  of  children  whc 
left  school  at  fourteen  to  go  to  worl 
and  of  a  corresponding  group  of  chil- 
dren who  remained  in  school  after  tb< 
fourteenth  year.  It  makes  no  attempt 
to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  oi 
industry  upon  the  children,  nor  to  appl)^ 
its  tests  to  vocational  problems — subject^ 
which  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  in 
later  reports.  It  does  suggest  standard^ 
which  might  well  be  required  of  all  chil- 
dren before  they  may  leave  schooL 

Anxa  Rochester- 

THE  RATIONAL  SEX  LIFE  FOR  MEN 

I 

By  M.  J.  Exner,  Association   Press, 
Price,  $.50;  by  mail  of  Th:e  SLTtnrs 

$.55. 

In  the  introdactioii 

to  this  book.  Dr.  Ex- 

ner  calls  attention  at 

once  to  the  fact  tha^ 

the     days     of      eas^ 

achieven>ent  are  pass^ 

I '  cd.     "The    call    goc^ 

^mgm        I    oot  now   for  leaders 

«Br  ,  possessed     of   special 

IM  powers  of   high   con^ 
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by  soond  reserves  oi 
physical  and  moral  vigor.  Larger  op- 
portunities call  for  larger  men."  It  is 
not  unconmoon  for  men  to  find  the  strac>^- 
gles  to  attain  these  special  powers  reni 
dered  doubly  difficult  by  their  '*perverte<j 
attitude  of  mind  toward  the  verr  heart 
of   their  affectiotul    lires 
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Dr.  Exner  has  made  the  attempt  in 
this  book  '*to  indicate  the  element  in  a 
right  attitude  toward  the  sex  life,  which 
will  create  a  normal  sex  consciousness/' 
He  places  emphasis  on  the  ethical  rather 
than  the  physical.  There  are  no  dia- 
grams or  plates  of  anatomy,  and  what 
is  said  about  the  physiolo^  of  sex  is 
comprised  in  eight  pages.  The  need  for 
self-control  is  constantly  dwelt  on,  and 
the  old  standards  of  sexual  necessity  and 
license  are  clearly  and  authoritatively 
shown  to  be  unsound  and  vitiating. 

While  most  books  of  this  nature,  espe- 
cially those  addressed  to  men,  make  a 
point  of  appealing  to  fear  of  venereal 
disease.  Dr.  Exner  does  not  believe  in 
thus  frightening  men  into  purity.  As  he 
says,  **tne  man  who  is  only  as  good  as 
fear  will  make  him  is  not  very  good." 
Therefore,  his  discussion  of  the  venereal 
diseases  is  brief,  taking  up  only  essen- 
tial points.  Unquestionably  one  of  the 
best  points  in  the  book,  and  a  point  too 
seldom  made,  is  the  horror,  not  of  ve- 
nereal disease,  but  of  losing  through 
merely  physical  experiences  the  ability 
to  love.  For  the  man  who  oversteps  the 
line  of  a  right  sex  life  "that  loftiest 
range  of  mutual  interchange  in  pure 
affection  can  never  again  be  possible. 
This  is  the  irreparable  loss."  And  again  : 
"Fear  of  gross  physical  consequences 
to  himself  and  his  future  family  should 
be  a  strong  deterrent  to  an  unchaste  life. 
But  the  most  powerful  deterrent  should 
be  the  inevitable  certainty  of  impaired  or 
lost  capacity  in  the  realm  of  that  higher 
psychic  and  spiritual  life  from  which 
the  real  worth  and  the  deepest  joys  of 
life  must  ever  spring." 

.\n  error  in  quoting  which  should  be 
called  to  Dr.  Exner's  attention  is  his 
persistent  accrediting  to  Havelock  Ellis 
a  book  entitled  Sex  and  Society.  This 
is  the  title  of  W.  I.  Thomas's  well- 
known  book.  Sex  in  Relation  to  Society 
is  the  book  by  Havelock  Ellis  from  which 
Dr.  Exner  quotes.  Such  a  piece  of  in- 
exactness, small  though  it  may  be,  makes 
an  unfortunate  impression  upon  the 
reader. 

Harriet  Anderson. 

SALESMANSHIP  * 

By  James  W.  Fisk.  The  Economist 
Training  School.  144  pp.  Price  $3; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $3.07. 

The  importance  of 
salesmanship  as  a  pro- 
fession and  the  way 
to  win  success  in  this 
field  is  treated  by 
James  W.  Fisk  of  the 
Dry  Goods'  Econo- 
mist Training  School 
in  a  small  volume 
recently  issued  under 
the  title,  Salesman- 
ship, a  text-book  on 
retail  selling.  A  more 
accurate  characterization  would  be 
Practical  Talks  on  Salesmanship,  for  it 
IS  the  business  and  not  the  educational 
^e  of  the  subject  that  is  presented. 
TTie  book  is  written  with  the  employer's 
point  of  view  in  mind  rather  than  that 
of  the  teacher.  There  is  over-emphasis 
of  the  utilitarian  aim.  Salesmanship 
training  from  the  educators  standpoint 
nas  a  broader  significance. 


The  Trade 

of 
Sileimanship 


L 


m 


Uoconsoious 
Growth  of 
Christianity 


A  few  statements  call  for  criticism. 
Educators  would  object  to  the  author's 
definition  of  education  as  a  ''pouring  in 
process."  Many  business  men  as  well  as 
educators  would  question  the  statement 
that  salesmenship  consists  in  ''making 
the  customer  think  as  you  do.*' 

Aside  from  this,  however,  the  book  is 
excellent  within  its  limits.  The  sugges- 
tions regarding  health,  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  sales  person,  manners, 
and  address  are  excellent.  The  book  is 
a  collection  of  stimulating  practical  ad- 
vice addressed  to  the  prospective  sales- 
man or  woman.  The  style  is  clear  and 
direct.  The  arrangement  of  material  is 
logical,  and  the  manner  of  presentation 
is  pleasantly  informal.  The  list  of  books 
on  general  store  subjects  given  at  the 
end  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

LuaNDA  W.  Prince. 

GONSTANTINB    THB    GRBAT    AND    CHRIS- 
TIANITY 

By  Christopher  Bush  Coleman.  Col- 
umbia University.  Studies  in  His- 
tory, Economics  and  Public  Law. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Agents.  258 
pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  The  Sur- 
vey $2.10. 

Although  of  very 
special  value  to  stu- 
dents of  ecclesiastical 
history,  this  critical 
study  by  Professor 
Coleman  of  Butler 
College  is  of  interest 
to  those  who  inquire 
for  the  sources  of 
legislation  and  the 
origin  of  institutions. 
In  discriminating  be- 
tween legendary  his- 
tory and  the  history  of  legend,  the  au- 
thor demonstrates  the  value  of  the  lat- 
ter in  accounting  for  historical  develop- 
ments. The  gp-owth  and  operation  of 
historical  criticism  is  finely  portrayed 
in  tracing  the  exposure  of  the  forgery 
of  the  so-called  donation  of  Constantine 
to  Pope  Sylvester.  The  character  of 
Constantine  and  of  his  legislation  is 
critically  drawn  and  the  effect  of  both 
upon  the  dominance  of  Christianity  in 
the  fourth  century  is  discussed,  with 
thorough  knowledge  and  large  use  of 
the  history  and  literature  of  this  forma- 
tive period. 

The  social  sources  and  evolution  of 
Christian  institutions  is  emphasized  by 
the  author's  conclusion  "that  Christi- 
anity did  not  come  down  into  the  Middle 
Ages  through  the  Roman  Empire  like  a 
knife  cutting  through  some  foreign  sub- 
stance, but  that  it  entered  into  the  com- 
plex of  imperial  religious  life  along  with 
other  oriental  influences  and  came  out, 
the  dominant  religion  of  Eurone,  by 
way  of  a  very  general  synthesis." 

In  accordance  with  this  conclusion  it 
is  admitted  that  this  synthesis  was  not 
realized  by  Christian  writers  because  it 
was  so  largely  unconscious.  They  there- 
fore overemphasized  contrasts  between 
religions  and  between  the  character  and 
deaths  of  their  several  champions.  The 
"reverse  side"  of  the  conversion,  piety, 
and  sainthood  of  Constantine  prompted 
the  recognition  "that  pagan  stories  about 
the  earlv  Christians  were  slanders;  that 
many  of  the  early  Catholic  stories  about 


the  heretics  were  slanders;  that  many 
of  the  Christian  stories  about  the  pa- 
gans, emphasizing  the  contrast  between 
the  two  religions,  were  slanders." 

Graham  Taylor. 

thb  joyful  hbart 

By  Robert  Haven  SchaufHer.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  247  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.35. 

Heie  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  new  econom- 
ics. The  economic 
man  of  the  professors 
works,  produces,  is 
consumed.  The  pro- 
ducer of  the  joyful 
heart  is  the  man  who 
has  somewhat  left 
after  the  ordinary  en- 
deavors and  is  able  to 
have  joy  or  to  pro- 
duce plus  because  of 


Bxuberanoe 

for 

All  of  Us 


it.  This  margin  left  over  after  the 
necessary  ammunition  against  the  wolf 
Mr.  Schauffler  names  "exuberance." 
He  would  have  it  a  commodity  for  com- 
mon consumption,  not  for  a  privileged 
few. 

But  here  our  author  becomes  philoso- 
pher and  sociologist,  for  he  claims  that 
exuberance  is  the  foundation  of  genius. 
Genius,  through  the  medium  of  exuber- 
ance, accomplishes;  for  genius,  if  it 
shines,  is  made  captive  by  exuberance 
and  pushed  forward.  Exuberance  is 
born  of  a  degree  of  leisure,  unless  per- 
chance it  breaks  all  bonds  and  conven- 
tions and  glimmers  forth  vicariously  for 
a  time. 

But,  argues  the  second  chapter  of  the 
book,  what  avails  all  this  when  all  but 
a  rare  few  of  us  are  over-busy  dodging 
the  wolf?  To  store  up  exuberance  for 
real  life,  for  manifestations  of  genius, 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  toilers  of 
the  earth.  And  this  could  be  avoided. 
*The  ruling  class,  if  it  had  the  will  and 
the  skill,  might  awaken  itself  to  the  full- 
ness of  life."  But  it  water-logs  itself 
and  hangs  stones  to  the  masses.  It  re- 
fuses to  see  its  opportunity.  "Machin- 
ery has  removed  all  real  necessity  for 
poverty  and  overwork."  A  wholesome 
amount  of  productive  labor  would  give 
enough  and  to  spare,  both  of  means  and 
of  exuberance.  But  until  a  new  point 
of  view  materializes,  exuberance  will 
remain  a  special  privilege,  sought  by  the 
many,  dodged  by  the  pampered  bene- 
ficiaries of  privilege,  and  realized  by  a 
handful. 

It  is  a  difficult  philosophy  to  epitomize. 
The  emblem  of  the  social  workers  (two 
millstones,  one  hung  from  each  corner 
of  the  mouth)  is  a  blessed  institution, 
for  it  shows  so  surely  to  employers  how 
the  workers  like  their  jobs.  The  argu- 
ment that  "the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth"  is  much  kept  to  the  front  by 
aeencies  dominated  by  the  well-to-do. 
Obedience  is  a  fine  thing,  for  all  but 
those  who  want  to  be  obeyed.  Thus 
argues  the  as-things-are  advocate.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  intellectual  and  so- 
cial rennaissance  will  help  the  world  by 
making  possible  a  modicum  of  exuber- 
ance for  all. 

The  Joyful  Heart  contains  a  message 
of  inspiration  to  toilers  of  whatever 
class.     It  should  be  read,  not  reviewcfl. 

Edward  T.  Hartman. 
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Popular  Amusements 


Richard  Henry  Edwards 

Editor  of  Studies  in  Social  Prohlems,  Extension  Division,  Unioersity  of  fVisconsin 

Cloth,  $1.00 

"An  important  book  on  recreation,  the  third  great  master  force  with 
which  human  beings  have  to  deal.  Here  is  a  problem  that  deals  with  the 
conflicting  sides  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  study  of  the  amusements  of 
the  American  people  and  their  moral  effect.  The  arrangement  of  the 
book  is  such  that  one  has  a  list  of  special  amusements  events ;  sugges- 
tions for  community  action  under  groups,  drama,  athletic,  etc.;  city 
departments  of  recreation ;  a  list  of  amusement  places,  each  group  sup- 
plemented by  suggestions  for  thought  and  discussion;  and  bibliographies 
on  the  subjects  under  discussion.  Community  advancement  is  treated 
along  with  individual  improvement.** — Social  Service  Review. 


The  Christian  Equivalent  of  War 


Cloth  .50 


D.  WILLARD  LYON 
A  timely  and  constructive  work  of  which  a  prominent  politician  says,  **A  very  inter- 
esting and  thought-provoking  book;    I  shall  pass  it  on  to  others."     The  author  makes  a 
keen  and  unique  study  of  the  use  of  force,  in  response  to  the  demand  for  more  conclusive 
thinking  regarding  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  international  relationships. 

Send  for  cataloc  dcacribiny  121  feneral  relicious  inibUcadons.  109  books  on  Bible  Stady  and  Personal 
Evanselinn,  and  liata  on  Boy  Lire,  Rural  Problems.  Biography,  Physical  Educatk>n,  the  Immigrant  and 
Missions. 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 


NEW  YORKt    124  East  28th  Street 
LONDONs  47  Paternoster  Row.  E.G. 


Classified  Adyertisements 


HKLP  WANTKD 


WANTED — A  teacher-housekeeper  in 
small  private  home  for  girls  in  City.  Some 
experience  in  teaching  necessary.  $40  a 
month  and  good  living.  Address  2145 
Strvfa'. 

WAXTEE) — Female  charity  worker  in  a 
ti>\vn  of  about  1,200  Jewish  families. 
Knowledge  of  **Yiddish"  essential.  Reply 
by  letter  only,  stating  experience,  references 
and  salary  expected.  E.  S.,  United  Hebrew 
Charity  Bldg.,  408  Court  street,  Elizabeth, 
X.J. 

WANTED  :  Three  teachers  at  Maryland 
School  for  Boys,  Ix>ch  Raven,  Md.,  to  be- 
gin fall  term.  Principal,  male;  intermedi- 
ate, male  or  female;  primary,  female,  at 
salaries  to  begin,  $900,  $700  and  $6.>0  re- 
spectively which  includes  allowance  for 
maintenance.  Apply  by  letter  to  superin- 
ttndtnt,  giving  age.  experience  and  refer- 
ences. .Also  enclose  photograph.  Natives 
nt   Maryland  preferred. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 

DOMESTIC  science  graduate  of  Drexel 
Institute  and  trained  in  social  ser\  ire  at 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  &  Philantliropy 
vsislies  position  as  welfare  worker  in  factory 
r»r  store.     References  given.     Address  214:>. 

Sl"R\FV. 

CHEERFl'L  young  woman  employetl 
during  day  would  j^ivc  services  exetnnus  as 
companion  to  lone  woman  or  in  refined 
christian  family  in  return  frir  J)oard  and 
room,  (lood  reader.  Adaptable.  Address 
•,M47.     SlRVEV. 

TnOROl^iHLY  competent  plusiral  di- 
rector;   instructor    in    atldciics.    su  pnniinii. 


boxing,  etc.,  seeks  a  new  connection.     Ad- 
dress 2148,  Survey. 

BOARD 

A  SMALL  family  with  child  of  three 
desired  as  boarders  in  cultured  family  of 
mother  and  child.  Connecticut  farm  beauti- 
fully located  near  New  York  City.  Address 
2144,  Survey. 

The  Healthful  House 

Th*»  leading;  Interior  r>«»coriitor  of  the  rountry 
Is  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  *'<;<m»d  IIk.vlth  ' 
— the  magazine  whieb  teaches  inacthnl  epirirnm 
for  Individuals  and  the  home.  Send  ten  2c 
stamps  for  sample  copy  or  $2  for  a  year's  »uli- 
scriptlon.     Uemit   to — 

GOOD  ITKALTII  PUBLISHING  CO. 
IHJOO  West  Main  St..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


UNIVERSmr  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Ttm :    Jvly  6th  f  hrngmsi  13tk. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  courves  io  iiioftt  CoUege  tubiects. 
Special  counes  in  Sociology.  Houtine  aitd  Town  PUnning. 
Economic*  of  Housing  Reform  supplemented  by  coone*  in  Zo- 
ology and  Bacteriology. 

For  ctrcalar  aad  tnformatioa  m^ixt%  Dir«clor  •!  the  Sammer 
ScUol.  Collaga  lUn.  Untrmitr  of  PcauylTaaia.  PkikddpUa,  Pa. 


Good  Digestion 

Tlie  wn>  1«»  permnnently  relieve  (^>nKtllmtion 
Is  ihrii  stejulx  nire,  diet  an<l  exerei^.'.  This  Is 
ftiil\  exi)|}iliie(|  In  n  lM>ok  of  Instnutlons  con- 
titlnliii:  uver  r.T.  pac*'^.  I'rlee.  In  hllirar.v  I'ap»'r 
covers,  otihj  $j  /instiHiid.  Yon  take  no  risk.  If 
not  safi^tletl.  reiuru  lM>ok  for  prompt  refund. 
Uemir    Io 

<;(M)b  iiKAMii  riBLisniNi;  c(». 

l!<;o«;   West    Main   St..  Untile  (^re.-k.    Mich. 


"The  National  Tiaining  School  prepares  for 
executive  poaitiona  in  Young  Women**  Chris* 
dan  Atsociationa.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
menu  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Gty.** 


RECENT   PAMPHLETS 

A  Plea  for  a  World  Peace  Postage.  J. 
W.  Hamilton,  147  Kent  Street,  St  Paul 
Minn. 


Consumption  Cure  Fakes.  American 
Medical  Association,  535  Xorth  Dearboix 
Street,  Chicago. 


Obesity  Cure  Fakes.  Price  10  cents. 
American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Some  Preliminary  Suggestions  for  a**  Pas- 
adena Plan."  Woman's  Civic  League.  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.     Price  10  cents. 


Measles.  A  Dangerous,  Infectious  or 
Catching  Disease  Causing  Much  Deafness 
Heahh  Bureau,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Economics  and  The  Laws.  By  John  H 
Gray,  University  of  Minnesota.  Reprinteti 
from  the  American  Economic  Reviexv. 


Sanatogen.  Cottage  cheese — the  new 
elixir  of  life.  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 535  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago. 


Pamphlet  Publications  of  Russell  Sag-- 
Foundation  Departments.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Library,  130  East  22  Street. 
New  York  citv. 


The  Mexican  Revolution  and  the  Nation- 
alization of  the  Land.  The  Foreign  Inter- 
ests and  Reaction.  By  Doctor  Atl.  White- 
hall Bldg.,  New  York  city. 


Wine  of  Cardui.  A  fraudulent  alcoh  »:i: 
nostrum  sold  as  "the  woman's  tonic"  Pnce 
4  cents,  .\merican  Medical  Association.  5.r 
Nortn  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Medical  Mail-Order  Frauds.  S<>me  ojr.- 
cerns  against  which  the  U.  S.  govcmmer: 
has  issued  post-office  fraud  orders.  Pnc* 
10  cents.  American  Medical  Associatn^r 
Chicago. 

The  New  York  Institute  of  Science.    An- 
other fraudulent  concern  denied  the  use  v^ 
the  mails.    Price  4  cents.    American  Medi 
cal  Association,  535  North  Dearborn  Strc^trt 
Chicago. 

City     Smoke    Ordinances     and     Sm  .  v- 
Abatement.    By  Samuel  B.  Flagg.    Depar- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines.  Bi. 
letin     49.       Government     Printing    Oft- 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Industrial   Health-Hazards   and  Occupa- 
tional Diseases  in  Ohio.     By  E.  R.   Ha 
hurst,  M.D.,  director.  Division  of  Occupy 
tional  Diseases,  Ohio  State  Board  of  Heah*' 
Columbus,  O. 


The  Health  of  School  Children.  By  U 
H.  Heck,  professor  of  education.  L*nI^e' 
sitv  of  Virginia.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa 
tion.  Bulletin.  1915,  No.  4,  Whole  No.  62- 
Price  15  cents.  Government  Printing  Offi:- 
Washington.  D.  C. 


The    Turnock    Medical    Company,    TV- 
Lynott-Katz-Read  mail-order  medical  c^- 
corn  declared  fraudulent  by  the  federal  j^ 
tliorities.     Price  4  cents.     .-Xmerican   ^T••: 
cal  -Association,  535  North  Dearborn  Strtt  • 
Chicago. 


The  Okola  Lal)oratory  Fraud.    A  moif!- 
moditication   of   Colonel    Seller's   infalliK- 
iniperable,  oriental,  optic  liniment  and  «' 
vation  for  sore  eyes.    Price  4  cents.     Vm?- 
ican  Medical  .\s<iociation.  ."135  North   Or- 
born   Street,  Chicago. 


Receot  Painpbleis 


A  Study  of  the  Problem  of  Girl  Delin- 
queacy  in  New  Haven.  By  Mabel  A.  Wiley. 
Documents  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  New 
Haven,  No.  IS.  March,  ISIS.  Theodore  F. 
.Mocndi.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bids.,  New 
York  city. 

Proposed  Rules  Relating  to  the  Equip- 
ment, Maintenance  and  Sanitation  of 
Foundries  and  the  Employment  of  Women 
in  Core  Rooms.  Industrial  Board,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor.  John 
Williams,  secretary,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  dty. 

Care  of  Mental  Defectives,  the  Insane, 
and  .AUoiiolics  in  SpringAeld,  III.  By  Wal- 
ter L.  Treadway,  M.D.,  assistant  surgeon, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  A  study  by 
iht  national  committee  for  mental  liyKiene. 
Price  IS  cents.  Springfield  Survey  Com- 
miiiee,  Springfield.  111. 

Government  Aid  to  Home  Owning  and 


Housing  of  Working  People  in  Foreign 
Countries.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Whole  No. 
158.  Miscellaneous  series,  No.  5.  October 
15,  1914.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C 

Proposed  Amendments  to  Rules  Relat- 
ing to  the  Construction,  Guarding,  Equip- 
ment, Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Ele- 
vators and  Hoisiways  in  Factories.  Indus- 
trial Board  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor.  John  Williams,  secretary,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

\\'ages  and  Regularity  of  Employment  in 
the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Stirt  Industry  with 
Plans  for  Apprenticeship  for  Cutters  and 
the  Education  of  Workers  in  the  Industry. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  Series,  No.  9. 
Whole  No.  147.  U.  S.  Department  of  La- 
bor. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washing- 
ion.  D.  C. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


Ilems  for  the  tifxt  Calendar  should  reach 

The  Survey  before  July  H. 
iUNB  AND  JULY  CONPBRBNCBS 

Asn-SALooM  League  Convenhon,  Ameri- 
can. Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  July  6-9. 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  Anti- Saloon  League  of 
America,  Westerville,  O. 

HosHTAi.  Association,  American.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  June  33-B5.  Sec'y.  H.  A. 
Boyce.  Kingston  General  Hospital.  Kings- 

Blind,  .\merican  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the.  Berkeley,  Cal.  June  28-30.  Sec'y, 
E.  E.  Alien,  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Mass.  • 

Bund,  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the.  Berkeley,  Cal.  July  1-3.  Sec'y, 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  91 X  Franklin  Ave- 
nue. Columbus,  O. 

Mayohs'  AssoaATiON  of  Co.vsecticut. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  32. 

.Medical  Association,  American.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal..  June  21-35.  Sec'y.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Green,  535  No.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

Medicine,  American  Academy  of.  San 
Francisco.  Cal..  June  25-28.  Sec'v,  Dr. 
Charles  Mclntire.  52  No.  Fourth  Street, 
Easion,  Pa. 

NissEs'  .Association,  American,  San 
Francisco.  Cal,  June  21-25.  Sec'y.  Kath- 
arine DeWitt.  45  South  Union  Street. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

XvBSisc  Education,  National  League  for. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  June  21-25.  Sec'y, 
Sara  Parsons,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physical  Education  Association,  Ameri- 
can. Berkeley,  Cal,.  July  21-34.  Sec'y. 
Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Political  and  Social  Science,  American 
-Academy  of.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July 
31.  Sec'y.  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PiBLtc  Health  Nursing.  National  Or- 
ganiiation  for.  San  Francisco  Cal.  June 
21-25.  Sec'y,  Ella  P.  Crandall,  25  West 
45th  Street.  New  York. 

Pvwtv  Congress,  Ninth  Iniernalional.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  July  18-24.  Presideni. 
Dr.  B.  S.  Steadwell,  La  Crosse^  Wis. 


Recreation,    National   Congress  on.     San 

Francisco  Cal.   Julv  5-10.     Sec'y,  Eustace 

■    M.     Peixotio,     105S    Phelan    BIdg..    San 

Rural  Leaders,  School  for.  Fifth  annual 
session.  Kansas  Stale  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan,  Kansas,  July  6-lS.  Fnr- 
iher  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Division  of  College 
Extension,  Rural  Service  Department. 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 

School  Hygiene  Association.  Anerican. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  June  as-26.  Sec'y, 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  New  York. 

Sociological  Conference,  Colorado.  Bould- 
er, July  4-10. 

Women  Voters,  National  Council  of.  San 
Francisco,  Cal,  July  8-10.  President, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  DeVoe,  605  Perkins  BIdg.. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

LATER  MBBTINGS 

International 

Drv  Farming  Congress,  Tenth  Annual  In- 
iernalional. Denver.  Col.  October  4-7. 
Sec'y  Ralph  H.  Fa.ton.  Denver,  Col. 

Education,  Intemationai  Congress  of.  Held 
in  connection  with  National  Education 
Association.  Oakland,  Cal.  August  16-38. 
Sec'y.  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Eugenics  Congress,  Second  International. 
New  York,  Sept.  22-28. 

Kindergarten    Union,  International.     San 
Francisco,  Cal..  -August  17-22.  Sec'y,  Miss 
May  Murray,  Springfield,  Mass. 
National 

Bah  .Assocl^tion,  .American.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  August  16-19.  Sec'y,  George 
Whitelock,  1416  Munsey  Building,  Balti- 
more, Md, 

Collegiate  Alumnae.  Association  of.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  August  16-24.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
Miss  Vida  Hunt  Francis,  1225  Spruce 
Sireel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CoNSLMEKs'  LE.*GUe,  National.  Sixteenth 
annual  meeting.  Qeveland,  O..  Novem- 
ber 4-5,  General  Sec'y.  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 

Criminal  Law  and  Cri.misolocv,  American 
Institute  of.    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Au- 


Jfnmal;  dUfautauipm 

Smuer  Connet  in  Social  Service 
New  York,  Jnly  12tk-2Stk 

Rsbba.  SdchJ  Worken.  Semiiuiv  StnilaBta  ud 
LBctum— Rdd  Woifc 


Jewish  Pliiluidiropy 

SCOPE-PROBLEMS 
ACENaES-ORCANlZATKmS 


Dr.  Lh  K.  Fnnkd  Di.  Boiu  D.  Bonn 

Dr.  LuilinaBcniilebi  Dr.  Clurle*  BcrahriniM 

Dr.  Monu  iCwIHt  Clurifla  E,  Fojc  E*g. 

Mn.  WiDiuii  Eiutan 

Syiutiotne  and  Sodal  Service 

HISTORY-ORGANIZATION  IN 
REUCIOUS  SCHOOL  AND  CONGREGATION 


Dr.  Henry  EterkowiB  Di.  ViUJcm  R««»a 

Dr.  S<eph«i  5.  WiK  Rer.  Hury  S.  Lcwia 

Rabbi  Sidn^  EL  GoldMon 

Tnitioa  and  Registration 

■mplcts    Scheduh. 


Adlirw 

DIKECTOK  OF  SUMMER  C0UK5ES 
3C  WMt  CSth  StTMt  NEW  YORK 


VACATION 

Your  own  is  in  si^t  now,  isn't  it  > 
CoDgralulations  I 

Before  you  give  yourseK  up  too 
completely  to  jubilation,  lei  ua  know 
where  you  are  going.  Do  not  leave 
it  until  the  last  suit  cue  i*  packed. 

To  prevenl  delay  or  break  in  the 
receipt  of  iMuet,  we  mutt  know  the 
week  bef«%  you  wish  the  change  to 
be  made. 


The  Survey,  June  19, 1915 


Sust  16-17.    SecV,  Edwin  ^I.  Abbott,  700 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ooNOMic  AssoaATiON,  American.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  August  11-14.  SecV,  A. 
A.  Young,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

xnjcATiON  Association,  National.  Oakland, 
Cal.  August  16-28.  Sec'y,  Durand  W. 
Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

EEBLEMiNDED,  American  Association  for 
the  Study  of.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Augfust  2-7. 
Sec'y,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  Faribault,  Minn. 

^HoME  Economics  Assooation,  American. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  August  18-21.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, Baltimore,  Md. 

Housing  Association,  National.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  October  6-8.  Secretary, 
Lawrence  Veiller,  105  East  22d  Street, 
New  York. 

Humane  Association,  American.  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.,  November  8-11.  Sec'y,  Na- 
thaniel J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Infant  Mortality,  American  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Sixth 
annual  meeting.  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 10-12.  Executive  Sec'y»  ^^iss  Ger- 
trude B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  Street. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Municipal  Improvements,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Dayton,  O.,  October  11-15.  Sec'y, 
Charles  C.  Br^own,  702  Wulsin  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

MuNiaPAL  League,  National.  Dayton  O.. 
November  17-19.  Sec'y.  Clinton  Roger-s 
Woodruff,  North  American  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prison  Association,  American.  Oakland, 
Cal.,  October  2-7.  Sec*y»  George  L.  Sehon, 
1086  Baxter  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Race  Betterment,  National  Conference  on 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  10-11.   Sec'y. 

E,  F.  Robins,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Religious  Education  Association.  Oak- 
land, Cal,  August  27-29.  Sec'y,  Henry  F. 
Cope,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago,  111. 

Science,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  August  2-7.  Sec'y,  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C. 

Social  Hygiene  Association,  .\merican, 
Berkeley,  CaU  August  3-5.    Sec  y.  Dr.  W. 

F.  Snow,    105   West   40th    Street.    New 
York. 

Statistical  Association,  American.  San 
Francisco,  Cal,  August  11-13.  Sec'y,  Prof. 
C.  W.  Doten,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

State  and  Local 

Tubercui-osis,  Mississippi  Valley  Confer- 
ence on.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  29- 
Octobcr  1.  Further  information  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,  105  E.  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

Tuberculosis,  New  England  Conference  on. 
SpringBeld,  Mass.,  October  8-9.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  105 
E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 

Tuberculosis,  Southern  Conference  on. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  October  24-25.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  £.  22d  Street,  New  York. 

BXHIBITIONS 

International 

Denver,  CoL,  September  27-October  9. 

SocL-PiODUCTS    ExPOsmoN,    International. 


INFORMATION  DESK 


The  foUowing  national  bcxfiet  will  gUtfly  and  freely  supply  inf ormabon  and  adviie  reatfing  on  Ae  nki^xu 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  woik  which  each  orguu  • 
zation  is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  requited  of  those  seeking  information.   Correspondence  is  invited.  Almagt 

enclose  postage  for  replg. 


Health 


SEX  HYGIENE — Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moi-al  Pi-opbylaxis.  105  West  40tb  St., 
New  Yoik  City.  Edward  L.  Kejes,  Jr., 
I'resident.  Six  educational  pamphlets.  10c 
each.  Quarterly  Jourual,  devoted  to  sex  edu- 
cation, $1.00  per  year.  Dues — Active,  |2.00; 
Contribating,  $5.00:  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
l>ersliip  includes  current  and  subsequent  liter- 
ature.    Maintains  lecture  bureau. 


CANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
of    Cancer.    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.    Laiceman.    Exec.  *  Secy. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concernlns   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  meml)er* 
ship  dues  $5. 


SCHOOL  HYGIEfiB  —American  School  Hy- 
giene   Association.      Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey.  M.D., 
Colleffe  of  the  City  of  New  York.  .New  York. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers.  Secy. 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  pre- 
vention of  Insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  E.  F.  Bot>- 
bius.  Exec.  Sec,  203  E.  27th  St..  New 
York.  To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into  a  National  Department  of  Health  to  in- 
form the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS— National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.  New  York.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  M.D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.  Reports,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon  request.  Annual  transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free  to  membcrrt. 


RACE  BETTERMENT-  National         Confer- 
ence on   Race  Betterment.     Regeneration 
of  Race   through  eugenics  and  euthenics. 
Interesting     exhibit     at     Panamn-l'acific    Ex- 

gositlon.     Oflacial   Proceedings  first  conference, 
50   pages,   now   ready,  $2.00.     Addnss   Seci-e- 
tary.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-Amerlcan  Public  Health 
Association,  Pres..  Wm.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington ;  Secy.  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections:  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Ofllcers.  Sanitary  Ernglneering  and 
Sociological.  Ofllcial  organ  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health.  $3.00  a  year  published  month- 
ly. H  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
4  55  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTHNURSING— Object :    to 

Btlmolate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing:  to  develop  standards  of  technique;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.  Address  Ella  Philllos 
Crandnll.  R.  N.  Exec.  Sec.,  25  West  45th  St.. 
New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS-Throogb 
Its  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 
maintains  a  staff  of  specially  prepared 
visiting  nurses  for  appointment  to  smalt  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Psmphlets  supplied  on 
organisation  and  administration  of  visiting 
nurse  associations;  personal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits available  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
perintendent, Red  CrosB  Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Service.  Washington.   D.  C. 


Racial  Problams 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets  the  denao'l 
for  concise^  Information  concernlnc  tbr 
condition  and  progress  of  the  N««r  i 
Race.  Extended  bibliographies.  Full  Indei 
Price  25c.  By  mall  30c.  Negro  Year  Book 
Company.   Tuskegee   Institute.    Alabama. 

In  addition  to  Informstlon  in  Negro  Trtr 
Book.  Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  othrr 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  .\- 
gro   race. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE.  HAMPTON.  V\. 
-  Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  'Mir.-*) 
educational  experiment  station."  Neltli<*r 
a  state  nor  a  government  school.  8upport<s' 
by  voluntary  contributions.  H.  B.  Frlw^eM. 
Principal;  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer:  W  11. 
Scovilfe,  Secretary.  Free  literature  on  race  a*! 
justment.  Hampton  aims  and  methods,  fiomth^rn 
Workman^  illustrated  monthly,  $t  a  yenr:  f '<  i* 
to  donors. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PBOPI.K 
70  Hfth  Avenue,  New  York.  Publish**- 
The  CrisUi,  a  monthly  magazine.  Fifty  bran«'h»^ 
and  locals.  Legal  aid.  literature,  speakers.  Ian 
tern  slides,  press  material,  etc.  President. 
Moorfleld  Storey :  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  J.  E.  Spingarn ;  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Oswald  Garrison  Vlliard :  Dlre^to- 
of  Publications  and  Research.  W.  K.  R.  T>uB'»l-. 
Secretary,  Mary  Childs  Nemey. 


Social  Problems 


CANADIAN  WELFARE  LEAGUE— Room  1<> 
Industrial      Bureau.     Winnipeg.     Cana<is. 
J.  S.  Woodsworth,  Secretary.     To  promui** 
a  general   interest  in  all   forms  of  Social   W** 
fare.     Departments:     Social,    Service     iMesnnc 
House:    Lecture   and    Publicity    Bureau:    Inun 
;;rntion;   Community   Work:   Organised    Ptailan 
thropy. 


ImnAgratioo 


COMMITTEE      FOR     IMMIGRANTS     IN 
AMERICA — Clearing   house   and    bunpa<. 
of    consultation    on    transportation,    rtn 
ployment,   standard  of   liring,    savings   and    r^ 
vestments,  education,  naturalisation,  le^islari  •-. 
and  public  charges.  Frank  Trumbull.  Ch. :  V»    i 
M.    Warburg    and    Frances    A.    Kellor.    %*.-ri. 
Wm.  Fellowes  Morgan,  Treas.     Dues  f5  a  i  -• 
including  Immigrants  In  American  Review  nrti 
literature.     95  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Citj. 

IMMIGRANT  GIRLS— Council  of  Jewft^ 
Women  (National),  Department  of  Imoii 
grant  Aid.  with  headquarters  at  21«  K 
Broadway.  New  York  City. — Miss  Helen  Wtnl. 
ler.  chairman. — gives  friendly  aid  to  ImmigTaot 
girls;  meets,  visits,  advises,  guides;  ha»  inte- 
national  system  of  safeguarding.  Invites 
bershlp. 


Setdemeota 


SETTLEMENTS  ^National  Federatloo  oT 
Settlements.  Develops  broad  forms  of  caai- 
parative  study  and  concerted  accioo  la  cii^. 
state,  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fuBdaflseatal 
problems  disclosed  by  settlement  wok :  seek*  tbr 
higher  and  more  democratic  organliatloa  9i 
neiahborhood  life.  Robert  A.  Wooda.  '^ 
Union  Park,  Boston,  Maas. 


BOOKS  ON  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS— Snrrer 
Associates,  Inc.,  105  E.  22d  Btrt^K, 
New  York  are  publishers  for  the  Roi»eii 
Sage  Foundation  and  agenta  for  books  os  la 
dustry,  health,  recreation,  relief,  civic  prob- 
lems, immigration,  sex  hygiene,  bospltala.  tuber- 
culosis, tettiements,  prison  reform,  child  Ul«»-. 
women  In  Industry,  vocational  guidance^.  b«*i» 
log.  city  planning. 

lilst  of  books  on  special  topics  submitted  «■ 
request.  Also  current  fiction  dealing  with  w^- 
cinl   problems. 
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An  American  Nurse  in  Paris 


By  Ellen  N.  La  Motte 


Graduate   oi  Johns  Hopkins  Training  School,  formerly  aupehntendent  of  the  tuberculoma 
department  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Baltimore,  author  of  The  Tuberculoaia  Nurae. 


An   2urticle  both  descriptive  and  critical  to  be 
published  in  an  early  issue  of 

THE  SURVEY 


TAe  GIST  of  IT— 

<*\/^HAT  should  a  city  do  with  eight  mil- 
lion hours  of  leisure  every  wcdc?" 
Such  sums,  set  for  the  playground  people 
to  do,  make  the  higher  mathematics  of  text- 
books look  like  child's  play.     Page  283. 

^  HE  League  to  Enforce  Peace  was  or- 
ganized as  a  result  of  the  meetings  is 
old  Independence  Hall.  It  sought  and 
very  likely  found  a  middle  ground  bctweer 
pacifism  and  preparedness.     Page  2S2. 

g  TUDENTS  of  labor  problems  have  prt»- 
posed  an  amendment  which  will  har- 
monize the  New  York  state  constitution 
with  the  federal  decisions  in  regard  to  "due 
process  of  law."     Page  279. 

J^  T  least  one  of  the  Dutch  camps  for 
Belgian  refugees  is  a  model  of  organi- 
zation. The  spirit  and  substance  of  Dutch 
neighborliness  in  davs  of  travail  has  set 
an  example  to  the  whole  world.    Page  2^7. 

SCOTT  NEARING'S  confreres  on  thf 
faculty  of  Wharton  School,  Univcrsit? 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  lined  up  solidly  be- 
hind him  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  good 
teacher  and  that  his  discharge  by  the  trus- 
tees is  a  clear  case  of  interference  with 
university  freedom.     Page  289. 

PHILADELPHIA'S  new  housing  la* 
makes  some  modest  advances  in  spite 
of  the  fight  against  it  by  politicians  asd 
landlords.  The  story  of  its  checkered 
career  at  city  hall  and  capitol.    Page  284. 

ARBITRATION  of  the  Chicago  street 
car  strike  after  the  city  had  travelet^ 
for  two  days  on  Shank's  mare,  emphasized 
the  demand  of  the  imblic  for  bearing  a 
hand  in  the  terms  on  which  its  transporta- 
tion is  run  by  companies  and  men.  Paec 
281. 

J^  EPORTS   of   the   national   conference- 

on  tuberculosis  and  city  planning  and 

various  state  and  local  meetings.    Page  29j 

•p  HE  survey  of  Cleveland  relief  agencies 
made  by  outside  experts  for  the  Oe\'c 
land  Foundation,  recommends  the  disc^'" 
tinuance  of  three  agencies,  better  support 
of  others  and  the  re-organization  of  pabtx 
relief.     Page  282. 

GERTRUDE  VAILE  has  been  made  hej- 
of  all  the  public  charities  of  Denver. 
Alexander  M.  Wilson  has  left  the  charit? 
work  of  the  Blankenburg  reform  adminis- 
tration in  Philadelphia  for  a  similar  post 
in  the  fusion  administration  in  New  York 
appreciations  of  Professor  Sabsovitch- 
and  various  other  personal  news  and  note- 
Page  296. 

A  SURVEY  of  what  was  done— and  of 
what  should  not  be  done  again-^ 
meeting  unemployment  last  winter,  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  before  another 
winter.     Page  284. 

T  HE  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy  and  die  Chicago  Peace  So 
ciety  have  co-operated  in  a  cotirsc  on  Inter- 
national Relations  Based  on  Peace.  Page 
283. 

£)  EPORTATION  of  rejected  Russian  im- 
migrants has  been   indefinitely  pos: 
poned.    Page  280. 
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HBN    STATB    and    nation 
DIFFER  ON  "DUB  PROCESS'' 

"Nothing  contained  in  ihis 
constitution  shall  limit  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  enact  laws  which 
the  legislature  declares  to  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives,  health, 
safety,  morals  or  welfare  of  employes. 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  constitu- 
tion shall  limit  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  enact  laws  for  the  payment 
or  furnishing  either  by  employers,  or 
by  employers  and  employes,  or  other- 
wise, either  directly  or  througn  a  state 
or  other  system  of  insurance  or  other- 
wise, of  compensation  or  benefits, 
without  regard  to  fault,  for  injuries, 
illness,  invalidity,  old  age,  unemploy- 
ment or  death  of  employes,  or  for  the 
adjustment,  determination  or  settle- 
ment with  or  without  trial  by  jury  of 
issues  which  may  arise  under  such 
legislation. 

"The  right  of  action  now  existing  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  resulting 
in  death  shall  never  be  abrogated; 
and  the  amount  recoverable  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  statutory  limitation. 
This  section  shall  not  a^ect  legisla- 
tion providing  compensation  for  in- 
juries or  occupational  diseases  of  em- 
ployes or  for  death  resulting  from 
such  injuries  or  diseases. 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  constitu- 
tion shall  limit  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  enact  laws  prohibiting,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  manufacturing  of 
any  kind  in  structures,  any  portion 
of  which  is  used  for  dwelling  pur- 
poses." 

These  four  amendments  to  the  const i- 
'ution  of  the  state  of  New  York  have 
been  proposed  by  the  American  Associa- 
I'on  for  Labor  Legislation  in  a  brief 
lubmitted  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
lion  in  session  at  Albany.  An  extended 
irguTnent  was  made  for  their  adoption. 

The  basis  of  the  argument  for  the 
t«neral  amendment,  the  first  of  the  four, 
''"  that  only  confusion  has  resulted  from 
itie  incorporation  of  the  "due  process" 
clause  in  state  constitutions. 

"There  have  been  since  1868,"  states 
''«  brief,  "two  due  process  clauses  to 
•hich  New  York  legislation  must  con- 
form— one  authoritatively  and  finallv 
ni*rpreted  by    the     United    States    Su- 
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preme  Court,  the  other  finally  and  au- 
thoritatively interpreted  by  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals.  If  these  two 
tribunals  always  agreed  as  to  what  due 
process  requires  in  connection  with  labor 
legislation,  and  if  the  views  of  the  high- 
est court  of  New  York  were  always 
identical  with  the  views  of  the  highest 
courts  of  other  states,  which  also  have 
due  process  clauses  in  their  constitu- 
tions, no  harm  would  have  resulted  from 
this  repetition.  It  would  have  been  need- 
less duplication,  but  without  any  special 
practical  significance. 

"But  it  is  notorious  that  the  courts 
have  not  agreed.  Labor  laws  have  been 
upheld  in  some  jurisdiction  as  conform- 
ing with  the  due  process  requirement 
only  to  be  condemned  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions as  not  so  conforming.  In  many 
cases  the  decision  for  or  against  has 
been  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  judges 
trying  the  issue." 

That  the  rights  and  liberties  of  every- 
one concerned  would  still  be  amply  pro- 
tected if  this  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted  is  pointed  out.  Emphasis  should 
be  placed,  the  brief  declares,  on  the 
phrase,  "nothing  in  this  constitution." 
The  adoption  of  this  clause  would  give 
the  legislature  a  free  hand  in  passing 
such  legislation,  as  it  deemed  wise,  but 
"such  laws  would  need,  however,  still  to 
conform  to  the  due  process  requirement 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
federal  constitution.  It  would  thus  still 
be  the  duty  of  the  state  courts  to  pass 
on  the  question  whether  this  due  process 
requirement  had  been  observed." 

As  evidence  of  the  confusion  over 
the  two  due  process  clauses  to  which 
state  legislation  must  conform,  the  brief 
cites  two  illustrations.  The  first  is  the 
eight-hour  law  for  miners.  Utah  passed 
such  a  law  in  the  nineties  and  the  state 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law  as  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The 
case  was  carried  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  there  the  law  was 
again  upheld.  Meanwhile  an  identical 
statute  had  been  passed  in  Colorado.  It 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  had  already  de- 
clared that  such  legislation  was  not  in 
violation  of  the  due  process  clause  of 
the     federal    constitution,   the   Colorado 


court  declared  thit  it  was  contrary  to 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Colorado 
constitution. 

The  other  example  is  the  New  York 
workmen's  compensation  law.  In  de- 
claring the  Wainwright  law  unconstitu- 
tional, the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
look  occasion  to  quote  the  language  of  a 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  which,  if  they  had  followed  it, 
would  have  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  favor- 
able decision.  But  they  distinctly  ex- 
pressed their  dissent,  declaring  that  in 
spite  of  such  a  liberal  expression  on  the  - 
part  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  "we  cannot  recognize  them  as 
controlling  of  our  construction   of  our 

All  amendment  to  the  present  consti- 
tution made  valid  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  so  that  that  particular  is- 
sue has  been  disposed  of  and  the  brief 
recognizes  that  as  a  result 
"it   may  be  urged  that  theje 

is  no  need  of  conferring  larger  powers 
on  the  state  legislature  in  the  field  of 
labor  legislation  since  all  desirable  labor 
laws  have  now  been  enacted.  To  dis- 
prove this  contention  we  venture  to  dis- 
cuss at  some  length  the  reasons  for  hold- 
ing that  further  labor  legislation  is 
needed  or,  before  the  next  general  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  will  he  needed 
along  the  following  hnes:  (1)  For  the 
better  protection  of  the  lives  and  health 
of  workers  in  dangerous  trades;  (2)  for 
protecting  adult  men  from  excessive 
hours  of  work  in  trades  where  their  own 
organizations  have  failed  to  afford  them 
such  protection;  (3)  for  creating  ma- 
chinery for  insuring  the  payment  of 
minimum  wages  to  certain  classes  of 
employes;  (4)  for  bringing  into  opera- 
tion adequate  plans  of  social  insurance: 
and  (5)  for  putting  an  end  to  the  sweat- 
ing of  home  workers  in  our  large  cen- 
ters of  population. 

"Legislation  of  the  first  three  kinds 
will,  we  believe,  be  clearly  authorized  by 
Amendment  I.  To  permit  legislation  of 
the  last  two  kinds  we  propose  three  addi- 
tional amendments,  two  authorizing 
compensation  and  social  insurance  legis- 
lation, and  one  the  prohibition  of  home 
work." 

In  the  brief  as  presented  to  the  con- 
vention there  are  extended  arguments 
for  the  five  proposals  enumerated  above, 
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ARBITRATION    OP    CHICAGO'S 
STRBBT  RAILWAY  STRIKE 

Chicago  was  pictured  by  a  car- 
toonist as  a  strong  woman  stricken  with 
paralysis,  lying  helpless  on  a  street  rail- 
way track,  on  either  side  of  which  stand 
a  traction  manager  and  employe  scowl- 
ing at  each  other,  while  the  lady  com- 
plains, **They  leave  me  flat  while  they 
scrap  about  the  pay  for  carrying  me!" 

That  was  the  situation  when  the 
stroke  of  the  street-car  strike  fell  Sun- 
day midnight.  It  involved  the  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  of  10,800  employes  from 
the  surface  roads  operating  1.095  miles 
of  track,  carrying*  3.044,650  passengers 
daily,  and  3,200  from  the  elevated,  with 
215  miles  and  712,000  passengers.  It 
lasted  just  two  days. 

But  Qiicago  got  up  to  walk  and  ride 
long  before  the  first  day  rained  itself 
away.  The  city  statistician  promptly 
reported  96,966  vehicles  available  with 
a  capacity  to  carry  950,000  people. 
Taxis,  trucks  and  private  cars  sprang 
into  service  as  though  by  magic.  Cabs, 
wagons  and  carriages  followed  at  slow- 
er pace.  Locomotives  and  tenders,  bag- 
gage and  box  cars,  were  accommodating 
enough  to  let  passengers  cling  to  them 
wherever  they  could.  And,  best  of  all, 
big  Chicago  was  merrily  good  humored 
and  "got  there.'* 

Precautions,  of  course,  were  taken 
against  possible  perils  to  life  and  prop- 
erty. All  police  reserves  were  held  in 
readiness.  Authorization  to  adcl  1,000 
more  policemen  and  50.000  rounds  of  am- 
munition was  asked  from  the  City  Coun- 
cil, but  not  granted.  A  better  preserva- 
tive of  the  peace  than  this  was  the  balance 
•of  firmness  and  conciliation  maintained 
throughout  by  the  mayor  and  general 
superintendent  of  police.  There  was  no 
show  of  force,  but  persuasion  of  citi- 
zens by  both  these  officials  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  city  authorities  for  "the 
protection  of  all  people  and  property  af- 
fected by  the  strike."  The  attitude  of 
the  City  Council,  too,  reinforced  the 
confidence  of  all  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy in  the  city  administration. 

While  the  aldermen  voted  down  dras- 
tic treatment  of  the  traction  companies, 
they  showed  their  determination  to  deal 
with  the  usual  importation  of  strike- 
breakers by  forbidding,  under  penalty, 
the  employment  of  men  who  had  not  had 
twenty-one  days*  experience  in  the  work 
of  Chicago's  street-car  service.  While 
the  penal  feature  of  this  ordinance  re- 
quired thirty  days  to  become  effective 
and.  therefore,  could  not  have  dealt  with 
thousands  of  strike-breakers  who  were 
on  their  way  to  the  city,  yet  it  strength- 
ened the  faith  of  the  strikers  in  the 
council's  mediating  committee  appointed 
•t«»  co-operate  with  the  mayor  in  an  ef- 
fort to  settle  the  strike. 

The  expiration  on  June  I  of  the  joint 
a^recnuMit  hetwecn  tlie  railway  ct>ni- 
panics  and  the  Anial^aniate<l  Associa- 
tion of  Street  and  Klectric  Railway 
Employes  of   America   was  the   immedi- 


ate occasion  of  the  trouble  between 
them.  It  involved  sharp  differences  not 
only  over  the  scale  of  wages  but  con- 
cerning many  working  conditions.  Con- 
ciliation at  last  failed.  Arbitration  was 
urged  by  the  companies  but  was  re- 
fused by  the  employes  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  they  objected  to  binding 
themselves  to  arbitrate  before  the  arbi- 
trators were  agreed  upon,  and  second 
because  the  companies  refused  to  settle 
some  working  conditions  in  advance  of 
arbitration.  At  this  deadlock  the  strike 
was  called. 

Then  it  was  that  the  city  authorities 
took  the  settlement  of  the  strike  upon 
themselves.  Mayor  William  Hale 
Thompson,  who  had  done  all  he  could  to 
aid  the  conciliation  of  the  dispute  with 
imperturbable  good  humor  and  unfail- 
ing common  sense,  set  about  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  differei)pes.  Gathering  the 
company  oflicials  and  those  of  the  union 
in  his  office  at  the  City  Hall,  together 
with  some  members  of  his  cabinet  and 
the  City  Council's  committee  on  media- 
tion, the  mayor  insisted  that  none  should 
leave  until  some  agreement  had  been 
reached.  During  the  all-night  parley 
many  differences  over  working  condi- 
tions were  agreed  upon,  but  it  became 
obvious  that  others  and  the  wage  scale 
could  be  settled  only  by  arbitration. 

Dawn  came  while  the  deadlock  was 
still  solid  over  the  question:  How 
shall  the  third  arbiter  be  appointed? 
The  employes  had  privately  objected  to 
having  the  mayor  make  the  appointment 
because  he  was  said  to  own  stock  in 
the  electric  company  that  supplied  power 
to  the  traction  systems.  The  confer- 
ence was  about  to  break  up.  Even  the 
mayor  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  impend- 
ing adjournment.  It  was  delayed  until 
sandwiches  and  coffee  were  served. 

As  the  traction  officials  arose  to  leave 
at  5  a.m.,  they  were  charged  by  the 
union  men  with  leaving  in  order  to  fight 
instead  of  arbitrate.  Then  one  of  them 
turned  and  offered  to  accept  Mayor 
Thompson  as  arbitrator.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  the  union  officials  promptly 
agreed.  The  pact  was  closed  forth- 
with. Arbitration  won.  The  strike  was 
called  off  at  once. 

The  arbitration  agreement  as  signed 
and  sealed  calls  for  the  appointment  of 
one  arbitrator  by  each  party  within  three 
days  who,  together  with  the  mayor, 
as  promptly  as  possible  shall  settle  the 
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points  submitted  for  arbitration  in  the 
articles  of  agreement  which  contain 
many  provisions  upon  which  the  parties 
have  agreed.  The  companies  guaran- 
teed that  they  would  ask  of  the  arbitra- 
tors no  decrease  of  wages  hitherto  paid, 
or  any  change  in  working  conditions 
less  advantageous  to  the  men  than  those 
now  existing. 

Among  the  provisions  thus  previous- 
ly agreed  upon  arc  the  most  explicit 
recognition  of  and  co-operation  with  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Railway  Employes.  Not  onh 
do  the  companies  promise  not  to  inter- 
fere with  or  prevent  the  joining  of  the 
association  by  any  men  employed,  Imt 
state  that  it  will  be  "entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  company  if  they  should  «o 
join."  The  association  agrees  that  it 
will  in  no  way  interefere  with  or  limit 
the  company's  right  to  discharge  or  dis- 
cipline its  employes  for  cause.  Employ- 
es of  the  company  who  are  officials  of 
the  association  will  be  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  organization  business,  and 
be  restored  to  former  positions  when 
retired  from  office  in  the  association. 

Hours  of  service  shall  average  tec. 
with  a  minimum  of  nine  and  a  maxinram 
of  eleven,  except  on  Sundays  when  eight 
hours  of  "straight  xuns"  will  be  the 
day*s  work,  and  men  who  choose  ma? 
lay  off  every  other  Sunday.  Runs  may 
be  picked  quarterly.  Pay  for  extr* 
runs,  and  for  time  taken  to  start  and 
complete  every  run,  is  specified. 

Among  conditions  of  work  to  be  fixed 
by  arbitration  are  the  proportion  of 
straight  runs  and  the  consecutive  boon 
of  other  runs  in  the  day's  work;  allow- 
ances for  waiting  time,  meals,  reliefs 
and  other  interruptions;  hours  of  work 
for  employes  other  than  trainmen ;  nighi 
car  hours  and  wages;  number  of  yean 
of  service  before  maximum  wages  are 
given. 

The  wage  scale,  which  has  been  the 
greatest  bone  of  contention,  is  compii- 
cated  by  the  advances  offered  and  de- 
manded for  each  of  six  years'  service 
in  each  of  the  three  years  throtzgh 
which  the  joint  agreement  is  to  nm. 
The  differences  between  the  rate  hither 
to  received  and  that  now  offered  by  thf 
companies  and  demanded  by  the  men 
vary  from  23,  25  and  33  cents  per  hour 
respectively  as  the  lowest,  to  31,  ^  «>- 
36  respectively  as  the  highest,  Th' 
men  want  to  rise  to  the  maximum  in  i 
shorter  period  of  years. 

The  companies  have  said  that  their 
proposed  wage  scale,  applied  to  U*: 
year,  would  mean  an  additional  exper*::- 
ture  for  wages  of  2.36  per  cent.  Thc> 
also  have  prepared  figures  alleging  the 
granting  of  the  request  of  the  men  wou!-i 
mean  an  increase  of  19.48  per  cent. 

Although  the  strike  lasted  only  tw-^ 
peaceful  days  and  arbitration  triumphe^^ 
before  the  arrival  of  strike-breaker^ 
would  have  turned  the  city  into  a  seat  vt, 
war,  yet  the  experience  was  long  enouc^ 
to  create  the  demand  for  compulju^rr 
arbitration  for  street  railway  disputes 


rHB   "UBB"    OF   A   TBNBMBNT 
FOR  PROSTITUTION 

The  Court  op  Appeals  of  New 
ork  stale  has  upheld  the  atneodmetit 
■  the  tenement-house  law  of  New  York 
ty,  forbidding  the  use  of  a  tenement 
II  prostitution  or  assignation.  This 
ntndment  was  passed  in  1913  at  the 
litigation  of  the  Committee  of  Four- 
en,  and  was  inserted  in  that  section  of 
It  law  which  provides  that  no  tene- 
«it  house  or  its  premises  shall  be  used 
'I  a  stable  or  for  storing  rags,  and 
at  "no  horse,  cow,  calf,  swine,  sheep 
'  goat  shall  be  kept  in  a  tenement  house 
on  the  same  lot,"  The  statute  im- 
ues  a  civil  penalty  of  $50  for  its  vio- 

Thc  court  rendered  a  favorable  de- 
lion  on  the  amendment,  despite  the 
ct  that  it  held  the  ^lefendant  in  the 
«  before  it,  a  tenement-house  owner 
New  York  city,  innocent  of  violating 
t  act.  Two  women  tenants  of  this  de- 
ndant  were  shown  to  have  used  their 
oms  for  purposes  of  prostitution  on 
single  day.  The  owner  testified  that 
ey  did  so  without  her  knowledg;e,  and 
was  shown  that  she  evicted  them  as 
on  as  the  police  notified  her  of  their 

The  law,  the  court  held,  contemplates 
we  than  a  single  act  of  vice  in  the  se- 
jsion  of  a  tenant's  apartment.  It  pro- 
liila  the  "use"  of  a  tenement  for  prosti- 
tion  or  assignation.  To  constitute  this 
Fense  there  must  be  some  measure, 
tn  though  brief,  of  continuity  and  per- 
iDcnce.  To  say  that  a  building  is 
ised"  for  such  a  purpose,  just  as  to 
y  that  it  is  "used"  for  a  stable  or  for 
iring  rags,  means  in  substance,  the 
urt  held,  that  it  is  kept  or  maintained 
r  that  purpose, 

Bui  the  statute,  as  thus  construed,  is 
valid  act  of  legislation,  said  the  court. 
1  quote  from  the  summary  of  the  de- 
sion  in  the  New  York  Law  Journal: 
rhe  landlord  who  fails  to  suppress  the 
ntinued  use  of  his  tenement  for  pur- 
«s  of  vice  is  in  the  pli^t  of  any 
iier  owner  who  fails  to  abate  a  nuis- 
m  on  his  land,  and  it  is  not  a  defense 
it  the  use  was  unknown  to  him;  the 
»tute  does  not  make  his  liability  de- 
ident  upon  knowledge,  or  even  upon 
■•gligence." 

•Hatching  up  with  wssTBitN 

_j    JUVENILE  COURTS 

As  EABLY  AS  1898  Rhode  Is- 
"d.  following  the  lines  of  a  Massachu- 
^is  act,  provided  by  !aw  for  the  sepa- 
ite  hearing  of  juvenile  offenders, 
nder  this  early  law,  children  who  came 
lo  conflict  with  the  law  were  tried  for 
«  commission  of  a  crime. 
This  month  a  new  juvenile  court  act, 
»te-wide  in  its  application,  went  into 
feet.  It  follows  the  later  juvenile  court 
*s  in  substituting  the  civil  or  equity 
pceeding  for  the  older  method  of  a 
■Jminal  trial.      The    processes   of   the 
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criminal  court  arc  discarded  and  those 
of  the  civil  court  used  instead. 

The  significant  fact  about  this  legis- 
lation is  that  another  one  of  the  eastern 
states — which  have  adhered  to  criminal 
proceedings  in  reference  to  children  be- 
fore the  court — adopts  the  enlightened 
principle  underlying  juvenile  court  laws 
in  the  West. 

DEPORTATION     OP      RUSSIAN 
ALIENS  POSTPONED 

As  A  RESULT  of  representations 
made  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
by  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant 
Aid  Society  of  America  and  others  on 
behalf  of  Nathan  Cohen  (see  The  Sub- 
VEY  for  April  10)  and  other  ineligible 
immigrants,  their  deportation  to  Russia 
by  way  of  the  far  port  of  Archangel 
has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

Besides  the  war  risks  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected  before  reaching  the 
only  Russian  harbor  open  to  allies  and 
neutrals,  Secretary  Wilson  was  informed 
of  the  conditions  which  they  would  en- 
counter after  being  landed  in  Russia, 
as  described  in  the  following  telegram 
from  George  Ken  nan,  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  country ; 

"Deported  immigrants  sent  to  southern 
Russia  by  etape  from  Archangel  would 
have  to  travel  one  thousand  lo  twelve 
hundred  miles,  as  railroads  are  crowded 
with  troops  and  war  munitions.  Immi- 
grants would  have  to  go  on  foot  at  rate 
of  fifteen  miles  a  day.  They  would 
march  under  guard  with  common  crim- 
inals and  would  be  herded  with  latter 
in  dirty  prisons  at  night  with  inevitable 
delays. 

"Journeys  would  occupy  three  to  four 
months  and  would  be  attended  with 
great  hardships,  privations  and  risks. 
Most  of  the  weaker  members  would 
probably  die  from  exposure  and  disease." 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Diocesan 
Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  tn 
Colorado  on  June  9,  James  H.  Brewster, 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  introduced  a  resolution  with 
regard  to  indictment  and  prosecution  in 
labor  troubles.  Professor  Brewster's 
resolution  quoted  from  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  last  general  convention 
of  the  church,  which  stated  that  "the 
church  stands  for  the  ideal  of  social 
justice"  and  urged  communicants  "so  to 
act  that  the  present  prejudice  and  in- 
justice may  be  supplanted  by  mutual 
understanding,  sympathy  and  just  deal- 
ing, that  the  ideal  of  a  thoroughgoing  de- 
mocracy may  be  fully  realized  in  our 
land." 

Then,  after  pointing  out  that  no 
single  group  of  persons  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  recent  industrial 
troubles  in  Colorado  and  that  "large 
numbers  of  men  associated  with  one  side 
of  the  economic  and  industrial  contro- 
versy in  Colorado  have  been  indicted 
and  prosecuted  while  almost 
none  associated  with  the  other  side 

have  been  so  indicted  or  prose- 
cuted," the  resolution  proposed  that  the 
council  use  its  influence  with  the  officials 
of  the  state  of  Colorado  "that  they 
proceed  as  vigorously  against  all  con- 
cerned in  the  commission  of  alleged  un- 
lawful acts  ...  as  they  are  now 
proceeding  against  some  of  those  con- 
cerned, or  that  they  discontinue  all 
prosecutions  arisii^  from  acts  commit- 
ted during  the  recent  strike  in  the  coal 
mining  districts  of  the  state," 

The  resolution  was  put  on  the  table 
without  being  discussed  by  the  gather- 
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Social  Agencies 


The  first  completed  task  of  the 
Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  is  the  report,  published  last 
week,  on  Agencies  Which  Are  Giving 
Relief  to  Families  in  Their  Homes, 
The  survey  was  made  by  Sherman  C. 
Kingsley,  director  of  the  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Memorial  Fund,  Chicago ; 
Amelia  Sears,  director  of  public  welfare, 
Cook  county,  III ;  and  Allen  T.  Burns, 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation 
Survey, 

Its  main  paints  with  regard  to  the 
policy  and  practice  of  relief-giving  are 
that  "relief  given  by  the  city  should  be 
adequate  relief";  "adequate  relief  neces- 
sitates ade(]uate  acquaintance  with  those 
seeking  aid  and  personal  service  to 
them";  "one  relief-giving  agency  to  one 
family  should  be  the  principle  of  the 
city's  Outdoor  Relief  Bureau,  as  of 
every  relief-giving  agency." 

The  report  calls  for  an  entire  recast- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  city  Outdoor 
Relief  Department,  recommends  the  con- 
sequent elimination  of  three  agencies 
which  then  would  be  superfluous  (the 
Salvation  Array  relief  department,  the 
relief  department  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America,  and  the  pension  work  of  the 
public  schools),  and  makes  plans  for  ef- 
fective co-operation  between  the  public 
and  private  relief  agencies  then  surviv- 
ing. This,  it  is  declared,  will  mean  more 
constructive  help  for  those  in  need,  at 
less  expense  and  etTori.  and  with  less 
humiliation  for  the  nec(Jv. 


The  report  is  a  thorough  vindication 
of  the  methods  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Cleveland's  only  city-wide  private 
agency  for  general  relief.  'The  Associ- 
ated Charities  has  been  much  criiiciied 
because  it  spends  in  nonnal  years  40  or 
50  cents  of  the  dollar  for  salaries.  In 
ihe  face  of  this  criticism  the  .Associated 
Charities  has  held  to  the  rightfulness  of 
personal  service  to  help  people  up  and 
out  of  their  need,  rather  than  the  mere 
doling  out  of  supplies  to  continue  them 
in  need.  The  found^ion  report  stands 
squarely  for  this  policy.  In  fact,  its 
main  criticism  of  the  municipal  work  is 
that  it  does  not  spend  enough  for  work- 
ers with  whom  to  carry  on  construdtive 
effort. 

The  main  fire  of  the  report  is  directed 
at  the  city  Outdoor  Relief  Department. 
It  is  charged  with  having  a. Working 
force  entirely  insufficient,  so  that  it  can 
make  no  effort  to  leam  the  exact  re- 
quirements of  needy  families  or  discover 
resources  through  which  the  families 
might  eventually  be  helped  out  of  their 
need.  In  consequence,  the  relief  of  food 
and  coal  furnished  by  the  city  is  inade- 
quate and  ill-suited  to  the  needs  of  its 
families.  The  answer  to  applications  is 
slow,  three  days  and  a  quarter  being  the 
average  as  compared  with  .95  of  a  day 
for  the  Associated  Charities,  TThe  sys- 
tem is  wasteful,  further,  in  that  other 
agencies  must  visit  the  same  families 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  treatment 
by  city  visitors.  Further  duplication  of 
visits  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  city 
does  not  always  register  cases  with  the 
Charities  Clearing  House,  or  confidential 


exchange.  -      

The  Associated  Charities,  while  cor 
rect  in  principle,  is  found  by  the  repor 
to  suffer  from  lack  of  funds,  whicl 
prevents  the  employment  of  an  adequat* 
number  of  workers,  so  that  the  aciiv. 
staff  is  overburdened  and  cannot  alway: 
give  complete  treatment  to  families  ii 
need;  it  prevents,  also,  adequate  relie 
of  food  and  clothing.  The  money  spen 
tor  visitors  is  stated,  however,  to  !> 
more  than  saved  by  the  extra  resource 
they  enlist,  so  that  a  cutting  down  o 
the  visiting  staff  would  not  mean  mor 
funds  for  relief  purposes. 

The  Charities  Clearing  House, 'accor.l 
ing  to  the  report,  is  not  used  enougi 
The  Mothers'  Pension  Bureau  has  no 
enough  workers  for  adequate  treatmen 
of  applicants.  The  Hebrew  Relie 
needs  more  adequate  records,  for  prope 
continued  treatment  of  families.  Th 
school  pensions  will  be  unnecessary  witl 
the  new  plan  of  but  one  relief  agenc 
to  the  family.  The  Salvation  Arm 
cares  for  too  few  families  to  make  it 
separate  and  relatively  expensive  relie 
department  worth  while. 

The  recommendations  of  the  repor 
therefore,  are:  that  the  city  Outdoc 
Relief  Department  be  equipped  with  a 
intelligent  stafF  of  workers  able  to  mat 
adequate  acquaintance  with  its  familie 
and  so  to  give  proper  and  adequate  re 
lief;  that  it  have  funds  sufficient  to  giv 
relief  adequate  and  suited  to  the  need 
of  particular  families:  that  it  take  ex 
elusive  charge  of  its  particular  famihc 
and  that  other  relief  agencies  do  like 
wise  to  avoid  duplicated  effort  and  ur 
necessarily  humiliating  visits;  and  thi 
six  neighborhood  relief  stations  h 
established  in  city  buildings  and  offic* 
already  existing  in  strategic  parts  of  th 
city;  that  the  work  of  the  Associate 
Charities  must  not  be  curtailed  throug 
lack  of  funds  and  shall  continue  on  ih 
same  principle  as  at  present;  that  th 
relief  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  c 
the  Volunteers  of  America  and  of  th 
school  pensions  be  discontinued  whe 
the  new  plan  of  city  work  goes  into  ei 
feet, 

POPULARITY    OP   THB    SCHOOI 
SOCIAL  CENTER 

Even  the  most  active  worker 
for  the  development  of  the  public  schoc 
social  center  in  St.  Louis  are  surprise 
at  the  results  in  attendance  shown  b 
the  report  of  less  than  four  month' 
free  use  of  the  schools  under  the  net 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  record  from  December  1  i 
March  25  shows  702  meetings  in  schoc 
buildings,  with  a  total  attendance  of  90. 
018,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Board  o 
Education  of  only  $2,200.  All  meeting 
out  of  school  hours  are  listed,  from  th 
eight  highly  developed  social  centers  or 
ganized  through  a  Civic  League  commit 
tee,  to  ward  meetings  of  me  Sociali; 
Party,  political  rallies  in  campaigns  an 
mothers'  and  fathers'  clubs. 

Although  citizens'  organizations  whic 
are  active  in  organizing  the  use  of  xh 
schools  have  been  urging  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  social  center  director  by  th 
Board  of  Education,  the  board  feels  ths 
no  definite  steps  should  be  taken  until 
full  years'  experiment  has  been  com 
pleted. 


ocial  Agencies 


PITTSBUBCH  DEO- 


ATIO.V,    CKAI 


3PBNING  OF  THE  SARAH  HBINZ 
HOUSE  IN  PITTSBURGH 

In  formally  opening  the  Sarah 
<ini  House  at  Pittsburgh  as  a  memor- 
I  to  his  wife  and  a  tribute  to  his  son, 
.  J.  Heinz  dedicated  it  to  "youth,  recre- 
ion,  character  and  service."  As  large 
number  of  invited  guests  as  could  be 
ated  in  the  spacious  gymnasium  joined 
the  house-warming  with  the  young 
tn  and  women  members  of  the  house. 
Howard  Heinz  told  the  interesting 
ory  of  his  enlistment  in  the  work  which 
i  to  the  erection  of  the  house,  through 
s  interest  in  the  newsboys  of  New 
aven  while  a  student  at  Yale.  Trans- 
rring  his  Work  for  young  people  to 
ilisburgh  when  he  returned  home,  he 
15  continued  for  fourteen  years  his 
llowship  with  them  in  the  clubs  which 
]  helped  them  organize.  Beginning 
iih  three  boys,  the  membership  in  the 
If-gbverntng  clubs  has  grown  to  foi 


e  of  Heinz  House,  they  are  helped  by 
staff  of  capable  leaders,  supervised  by 
J.  Davey  as  director,  with  Winifred 
llisbury  as  director  of  girls'  clubs  and 
•Wciate  director  of  neighborhood  work. 
In  the  opening  addresses  Prof, 
raham  Taylor  characterized  the  new 
lilding  as  a  "mother  house"  for  gather- 
g  within  the  folds  of  the  family  spirit 
e  varied  elements  of  the  neighboring 
ipulation,  in  order  to  help  each  other 
liU  character  for  citizenship, 
John  L.  Elliott  of  the  Hudson  Guild, 
tw  York,  spoke  of  Heinz  House  as 
i(  of  the  best  built  and  most  efficiently 
pipped  buildings  for  social  work  which 

■  had  ever  seen.  The  spirit  of  the 
"■se  which  should  actuate  its  work  he 
wght  should  accentuate  three  traits 
:  efficient  family  life:  mutual  under- 
anding,  the  promotion  of  growth  and 
«  dynamic  of  love. 

The  schools  of  the  city  were  rep  re- 
nted by  their  superintendent,  William 
;  Davidson,  who  eloquently  expressed 
!  high  appreciation  of  the  co-operation 

■  Heinz  House.  The  churches  par- 
^paied  in  the  occasion  through  the 
irts  borne  by  pastors  in  the  devotional 
ivice.  The  closing  word  was  modestly 
oken  by  the  donor,  H.  J.  Heinz,  who, 
H^use  of  his  enjoyment  of  the  rich  re- 


■  whatever  linancial  and  per- 
ource  he  had  invested  in  this 
[,  hoped  that  many  more  would 
:  similar  investments  for  their  own 
s  as  well  as  for  the  public  welfare. 


THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  RALLY 
IN  ITS  NEW  HOME 

The  close  of  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy  was  signalized  by  rallying 
its  alumni  and  friends  for  the  first  time 
at  its  new  location,  Michigan  avenue  and 
26  street.  The  family  residence  of 
Charles  R.  Crane,  occupied  since  April 
1,  far  more  amply  provides  for  the 
work  of  the  school  and  by  its  home  at- 
mosphere greatly  deepens  the  fellowship 
of  the  students.  The  use  of  the  home- 
stead has  been  given  to  the  school  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane. 

Certificates  were  given  to  seventy - 
seven  students  who  had  completed  the 
courses  they  pursued.  Eight  of  these 
received  the  preliminary  certificate  for 
the  first  year's  course,  twenty-nine  the 
preliminary  certificate  for  the  play- 
ground course,  and  forty  the  final  cer- 
tificate for  the  second-year  course. 

The  address  to  the  graduating  class 
was  given  by  the  dean  of  the  school, 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  who  had 
just  returned  from  The  Hague  and 
spoke  on  The  Resolutions  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Women  in  Rela- 
tions to  Programs  of  Social  Reform. 
The  farewell  word  to  the  students  by 
the  president,  Graham  Taylor,  urged  up- 
on them  "loyalty  to  the  common  cause  of 
efficient  democracy  as  the  highest  incen- 
tive to  action."  One  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  school  year  was  an  elec- 
tive cour.se  on  International  Relations 
Based  on  Peace.  It  was  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  school  and  the  Chicago 
Peace  Society  and  offered  credit  for 
examination  to  others  in  addition  to 
the  students. 

The  six  weeks'  summer  session  open- 
ing June  23,  includes  courses  on  The 
Dependent  Family  and  Principles  of  Re- 
lief, The  Law  and  the  Courts  in  Rela- 
tion to  Social  Work.  Wards  of  the 
State,  Principles  of  Efficiency  in  Char- 
itable Administration,  a  course  for  play- 
ground workers  and  an  open  lecture 
course. 


CIVICS 


TO  INVEST:  EIGHT  MILLION 
HOURS  OF  LEISURE 

What  shall'  a  city  do  with 
eight  million  hours  of  leisure  every 
week?  That  is  a  problem  in  civic  states- 
manship which  some  df  the  leading  peo- 
ple of  Louisville  are  working  at  with  the 
help  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America. 

Too  many  of  the  eight  million  leisure 
hours  are  spent  each  week  in  dance  halls 
and  river  excursions  where  the  natural 
desires  of  young  people  for  sociability 
are  baited  with  dissipation.  Too  few 
of  the  eight  million  hours  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  twenty  playgrounds  which 
the  park  department  has  operated  for  a 
few  weeks  each  summer. 

To  write  off  leisure  hours  from  liabil- 
ities into  assets  is  Louisville's  problem 


in  civic  mathematics.  Already  surveys 
have  been  made  of  commercial  recrea- 
tion, overcrowded  homes,  lack  of  play 
space  and  of  the  inactivity  of  the  many 
children  and  young  people  who  need  op- 
portunities for  self- development  through 
wholesome  use  of  leisure.  These  studies 
were  made  by  Rowland  Haynes  and 
Thomas  S.  Settle,  field  secretaries  of  the 
national  association. 

Now  the  Louisville  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Emil  S.  Tachau  is 
chairman,  is  completing  arrangements 
for  ten  weeks  further  service  by  a  field 
secretary  of  the  national  body.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  work  at  the  situation  persistent- 
ly until  a  unified  recreation  system  is 
developed,  co-ordinating  the  recreational 
activities  of  park,  school  and  library 
boards  and  city  government,  with  a  com- 
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petent  superintendent  of  recreation  in 
charge,  support  from  public  funds  and 
such  playgrounds,  recreation  centers, 
play  leagues  and  other  activities  as  will 
build  character  and  citizenship  through 
wholesome  use  of  leisure. 

Louisville's  Vice  Commission  gives 
special  timeliness  to  the  movement,  for 
the  commissioners  are  inclined  to  em- 
phasize recreation  as  a  preventive,  con- 
structive social  measure. 

PiflLAOBLPHIA'S   FIGHT   FOR   A 
HOUSING  LAW 

With  the  housing  law  for  Phil- 
delphia  enacted  by  the  1915  legislature 
and  signed  by  Governor  Brumbaugh  on 
June  11,  only  two  parties  are  satisfied. 
One,  the  owners  of  slum  properties,  like 
the  sanitary  requirements  which  are  less 
strict  than  those  of  the  law  of  1913. 
The  other,  the  Philadelphia  City  Coun- 
cils, find  in  it  another  stone  with  which 
to  Wwk  the  Whceb  Qt  ihS  Blankenburg 
reform  admlnlitrfttlon* 

^fOr^  tlic  passage  of  the  1915  law, 
the  councilmen  had  defied  the  state  by 
refusing  to  make  the  appropriations 
needed  to  put  the  stricter  1913  law  into 
effect.  And  they  had  defied  public  senti- 
ment as  expressed  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Charities,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  thirty  philanthropic  societies, 
who  petitioned  to  have  the  law  enforced. 

The  district  attorney  finally  permitted 
the  Philadelphia  Housmg  Commission  to 
institute  mandamus  proceeding^  which 
resulted  in  the  issuance,  by  Common 
Pleas  Court  No.  5,  of  a  peremptory  man- 
damus requiring  councils  to  appear  on 
February  20,  1915,  and  state  that  they 
had  complied  with  the  order  of  the  court 
to  create  the  Division  of  Housing  and 
Sanitation  in  compliance  with  the  act. 
Councils  appeared,  but  asked  that  their 
time  be  extended  on  the  ground  that  a 
bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature that  would  wipe  the  1913  act 
from  the  statute  books,  and  that  there 
was  no  doubt  but  the  new  bill  would  be- 
come a  law.  The  request  was  granted 
and  the  time  extended  until  April  5. 

The  repealer  to  which  they  referred 
was  designed  to  reorganize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  giving  the  sub- 
ordinate chiefs  equal  powers  with  the  di- 
rector in  the  management  of  the  depart- 
ment; and  it  permitted  the  director  to 
exempt  any  tenement  in  the  city  from 
the  i>rovisions  of  the  law.  Study  of  its 
provisions  by  housin|^  reformers,  more- 
over, disclosed  delicious  bits  of  legis- 
lative phraseology,  such  as  the  clause 
which  read:  "Upon  conviction,  the  mis- 
demeanant shall  be  committed  to  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  jaU  wherein  ihe 
said  city  of  ihe  first  class  may  be  situ- 
aiedr 

How  such  a  measure  fared  at  Harris- 
burg  is  thus  described  by  Bernard  J. 
Newman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Commission: 

"It  represented  the  ideas  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  housing:  law  and  ^orders' 
were  issued  to  pass  it.  It  was  brought 
out  of  committee  after  a  midnight  ses- 
sion, called  on  short  notice,  to  forestall 
a  strong  demand  for  a  public  hearing. 
The  deal  was  so  raw  that  it  aroused  the 
opposition  of  up-state  legislators  who  re- 
sented being  made  the  catspaw  of  the 


petty  councilmen  of  Philadelphia.  They 
defeated  the  'toothless'  bill  on  first  bal- 
lot. Then  the  powerful  political  bosses, 
who  hold  seats  in  the  legislature  as  sen- 
ators, took  personal  charge  and  forced  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  and  final  pas- 
sage. 

"The  bill  went  to  the  governor  but  not 
until  the  time  limit  had  expired  on  the 
peremptory  mandamus  on  April  5.  The 
court  took  no  action.  A  hearing  on  the 
bill  was  conducted  by  the  governor  at 
which  brazenly  false  statements  were 
made  by  its  sponsors  about  it  and  the 
law  of  1913  which  it  would  repeal. 

"Yet  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
from  the  politicians,  Governor  Brum- 
baugh vetoed  the  liteasure  on  the  .ground 
that  it  was  an  unwise  procedure  to  re- 
peal an  act  that  had  not  been  tried.'* 

The  governor's  recommendation  of  a 
compromise  brought  together  all  the  in- 
terested parties  except  City  Councils  and 
acceni-»^ie    amtndm«flt9    Wef6    grafted. 

Evert  tr»ese  were  not  mtroduced,  as 
agreed,  in  the  form  of  amendments,  but 
appeared  as  an  entirely  new  bill,  thus 
whitewashing  councils  of  the  defiance  of 
law.  And  in  the  senate  a  final  attempt 
at  emasculation  was  made  in  the  form 
of  amendments  masquerading  as  per- 
mission to  correct  typographical  errors. 
A  fortunate  rumor  that  the  governor 
would  veto  the  bill  unless  the  senate 
amendments  were  withdrawn  disposed  of 
all  except  one  which  restricts  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act  until  City  Councils 
shall  have  created  the  division.  The 
next  step,  therefore,  rests  again  in  the 
hands  of  councils. 

Mr.  Newman  finds,  however,  some  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  will  g^ve  the 
city  more  authority  than  it  had  prior  to 
1913.  The  city  will  have  the  right  to 
enter  property  to  make  sanitary  inspec- 
tions. It  can  put  a  stop  to  cellar  living 
and  cause  unsanitary  building^  to  be  va- 
cated. It  can  require  property  owners 
to  underdrain  their  properties  and  to 
put  in  toilet  fixtures.  It  can  check  up 
on  sweatshops,  though  here,  too,  an 
amendment  limiting  the  scope  of  the  sec- 
tion crept  in. 

"As  the  situation  now  stands,"  Mr. 
Newman  concludes,  "councils  have  been 
in  contempt  of  court  since  April  5.  They 
have  been  in  defiance  of  state  law  since 
July  22,  1913,  yet  they  have  been  white- 
washed by  the  legislature  of  1915. 

"In  his  message  accompanying  his  sig- 
nature to  the  bill,  the  governor  stated 
that  he  had  received  assurances  from 
City  Councils  that  the  law  would  be 
made  effective  by  their  making  the  nec- 
essary appropriations  to  enable  the  di- 
vision provided  for  in  the  act  to  become 
effective.  There  have  been  so  many  re- 
verses in  the  housing  situation  in  Phila- 
delphia and  so  many  promises  broken 
that  those  interested  in  housing  reform 
will  not  place  much  credence  in  the  re- 
ported attitude  of  City  Councils  until  the 
ordinance,  fairly  drafted,  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mayor  Blankenburg. 

"And,  looking  ahead,  there  is  some 
prospect  that  the  legislature  will  attempt 
to  pass  a  real  law  again  in  1917,  for 
since  1911  a  State  Building  Commission, 
created  and  financed  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, has  been  framing  a  comprehensive 
statute  that  will  include  building  and 
housing  regulations.'* 


INDUSTRY 


SURVBY    OF    UNBMPLOYMBNI 
UNDER  WAY 

The  American  Association  o^ 
Unemployment  in  co-operation  with  tin 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  as 
nounces  that  it  has  under  way  a  coinprr 
hensive  survey  of  efforts  made  by  Smr. 
ican  cities  during  the  past  winter  to  dd 
with  unemployment.  The  study  will  n 
dude  public  works,  employment  burem^ 
emergency  relief  measures  and  local  x^ 
employment  committees^ 

The  work  is  undertaken  at  the  «ig 
gestion  of  independent  agencies  ot  \ 
public  and  private  nature  which  find  \ 
iinposslble  to  attempt  io  answer  ti 
many  inquiries  now  going  the  rounds  il 
the  form  of  time-consuming  questioa 
naires.  The  report,  it  is  announcoj 
will  be  issued  well  in  advance  of  anochej 
winter,  showing  which  measures  wcrj 
considered  effective  and  which  the  com 
munities  concerned  feel  should  not  be  r< 
peated.  Here,  it  is  urged,  is  an  oppoti 
tunity  for  co-ordination  which  will  fad 
nish  public  and  private  offices  througfaoJ 
the  country  the  opportunity  to  amme 
once  and  for  all  a  carefully  prepad 
schedule  and  be  done  with  it  for  ti» 
whole  year.  Further  suggestions  arc  m 
vited  by  the  secretary,  John  B.  Andre*  1 
131  East  Twenty-third  street.  New  Yori 

MAKING    ONB    RBPORT  d 
THE  WORK  OF  TWO 

The  making  of  two  separa-^ 
reports  of  every  accident,  on  dificrtij 
forms,  one  for  the  Workmen's  Coraj^ffl 
sation  Commission  and  the  other  n 
the  State  Labor  Department,  was  c:^ 
sidered  a  hardship  by  employers  in  Se^ 
York.  One  of  the  points  cited  last  w^i 
ter  in  favor  of  the  industrial  commtssid 
bill  consolidating  the  two  departiccd 
was  that  such  duplications  would  h<coa| 
unnecessary  ! 

The  bill  became  a  law,  and  in  May  tn 
commissioners  were  appointed.  Qw  H 
their  first  acts  has  been  to  stop  tlnl 
double  reporting.  A  notice  has  been  srt 
to  all  employers  advising  them  that  bd 
cause  of  the  consolidation  only  on<  :^ 
port  will  be  required  hereafter. 

EXTRA    PAY    RBQUIRBD    F(H 
OVBRTIMB 

A  PERMIT  to  the  canners.  ally] 
ing  overtime  work  and  requiring  o^v 
time  pay  has  just  been  issued  by  th«  - 
dustrial  Welfare  Commission  of  Ort 
gon.  "Emergency  overtime"  is  what  ii 
commission  calls  it,  and  it  amounts  ^ 
permitting  the  canners  to  employ  wtyna 
60  hours  a  week  instead  of  54  for  su 
weeks  between  May  1  and  Deccmbtr  \ 
The  commission  does  not  intend.  ho»^ 
ever,  that  in  such  a  case  the  reguil 
minimum  of  $825  a  week  is  to  prcvM 
If  the  canner  avails  himself  of  the  privi 
lege  offered  he  must  pay  for  the  add 
tional  six  hours  at  a  rate  of  not  less  th:i 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour,  whidi  woi»| 
raise  the  weekly  minimum  wage  to  ?^'^ 


A  Nation  of  Good  Neighbors 

iVith  typical  thoroughness  and  efficiency,  the  Dutch  are  housing  the  homeless 
Belgians  in  remarkable  concentration  camps 

By  Mary  Chamberlain 


WE  Americans  are  proud  of 
feeding  Belgium.  And  justly 
so,  for  every  Belgian  I  have 
met  echoes  the  gratitude  of 
Hk.  Sarton,  a  Belgian  delegate  to  the 
Ionian's  International  Congress,  when 
thanked  her  for  helping  me  with  a  Bel- 
ian  story. 

N'o,  no,"  she  cried,  "it  is  we  who  are 
liankful.  Without  America  we  would 
ave  starved  to  death." 
But  proud  as  I  am  of  America  for 
ending  grain,  money  and  men  to  re- 
lore  the  famished  Belgian  cities,  I  am 
wipered  with  humility  before  the  sac- 
ifices  that  Holland  has  made  to  feed. 
louse.  and  nurse  her  riuffering  neighbors. 
nstead  of  a  great  prosperous  nation 
ontribuling  a  tiny  quota  of  hcr  wealth 
D  the  relief  of  Belgium,  here  is  a  pigmy 
funiry,  herself  part  paralyzed  by  the 
learness  of  war,  suddenly  burdened  with 
he  care  of  more  than  half  a  million 
efugees  and  35,000  interned  Briiish, 
«lgian  and  German  soldiers.  Imagine, 
or  instance,  the  population  of  our  own 
Wte  of  Illinois  almost  the  same  as  that 
■f  Holland,  increased  10  per  cent  in  a 
*^  months  by  the  invasion  of  a  perse- 
tited  people  without  money  or  homes. 
From  August  4,  when  the  Uhlans  and 
be  Death's  Head  Hussars  pressed  for- 
ward to  Liige  until  the  fall  of  Ant- 
'etp,  a  steady  stream  of  panic-stricken 
^Igians  poured  across  the  Dutch  fron- 
ier.   They  packed  the  trains  when  "the 


A  WOMAN  OF  75  WHO  WITH  HM  7- 
Y  EAR-OLD  CSANDSON  WALKED  FROM 
ANTWERP    INTO    HOLI.AND 

military"  made  room ;  they  toiled  along 
the  roads,  just  fragments  of  families 
seeking  their  scattered  relatives;  many 
burrowed  their  way  over  or  rather  under 
the  Dutch  border  through  caves  which 
are  said  to  have  come  down  from  the 
days  of  the  Romans  and  lead  all  the  way 
from  Maastricht,  Holland,  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Li^ge.  During  the  week  after 
the  fall  of  Antwerp,  every  newspaper  of 
Rotterdam,  The  Hague  and  Amsterdam 
carried  some  fifty  pages  of  names  of 
Belgians  who  had  lost  their  wives,  chil- 
dren or  husbands  in  the  flight  and  were 
thus  trying  to  trace  the  missing  ones. 

They  were  like  driven  beasts,  the 
Dutch  tell  you,  dazed  and  numb  with 
grief  and  terror.  "Most  touching  of  all 
were  the  children,"  said  the  superin- 
tendent of  an  orphan  asylum  in  Amster- 
dam who  has  had  more  than  30.000 
stray  Belgian  children  under  his  charge 
since  the  war  began.  "They  cowed 
when  one  looked  at  them,  like  dogs  that 
had  been  lashed  and  kicked." 

With  promptness  and  pluck  Holland 
greeted  these  vluchlclingen  (refugees). 
Queen  Wilhelmina  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  welcome,  promising  shelter  and 
protection  to  all.  Private  homes  were 
thrown  open  to  them.  Others  were  har- 
bored in  churches,  empty  buildings, 
charitable  institutions,  tents,  on  canal 
barges,  and,  in  one  place,  in  caravans. 
Local  committees  were  formed,  and  out 
of  these  was  built  a  national  committee 


with  headquarters  at  Amsterdam,  which 
undertook  to  raise  funds  and  collect 
clothing. 

Nor  can  the  rousing  of  the  thrifty 
Hollanders  to  such  impetuous  generosity 
be  fully  appreciated  unless  one  realises 
the  great  racial  and  social  difference  be- 
tween the  two  peoples.  Here  are  the 
sober  puritanical  Dutch  suddenly  con- 
founded with  the  Catholic  Belgians,  a 
Latin  people,  emotional,  easy-going, 
fond  of  gaiety  and  dress. 

"They  didn't  have  time  to  bring 
clothes  with  them,"  said  a  Dutch  woman 
seriously,  "but  every  other  woman  came 
armed  with  curling  tongs^  Then  they 
took  the  nice  clean  strgw  we  gave  them 
to  sleep  upon  and  made  bonfires  to  heat 
their  curling-irons!" 

The  clash  in  nationality  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  some  impatience  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  hosts  and  some  com- 
plaints of  the  "dullness"  of  the  Nether- 
lands on  the  part  of  Belgian  "guests," 
but  all  in  all  the  swift  destruction  of 
Belgian  independence  has  knitted  these 
two  little  countries  more  closely  to- 
gether than  they  have  been  sin#e  their 
separation  in  the  war  of  183ft 

It  soon  became  evident,  however, 
that  private  resources  could  not  meet 
the  situation  thus  suddenly  created,  and 
gradually  the  Dutch  government  has 
shouldered  the  greater  part  of  the  bur- 
den. It  began  by  making-  tc  small  per 
capita  allowance  for  the  feeding  of  refu- 
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gees,  but  shortly  adapted  the  policy  of 
creating  large  concentration  camps  un- 
der government  control  into  which  were 
transferred  the  refugees  who  had  been 
housed  in  private  families  and  in  small 
camps  maintained  by  local  committees. 

About  200,000  refugees  have  left  for 
England  to  join  relatives,  an  equal  num- 
ber have  been  persuaded  to  return  to 
Antwerp  and  other  Belgian  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  Germans.  A  few  have 
been  able  to  assume  their  own  support, 
but  160,000  of  the  poorer  classes  who 
liave  neither  courage  nor  means  to  go 
back  are  still  a  charge  on  Dutch  gener- 
osity in  the  comprehensive  system  of 
vluchletingen  kampen  (refugee  camps) 
which  Holland  has  provided  at  Nuns- 
peet,  Gouda,  Ede,  Uden,  Zeist, — in  short, 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  kingdom.  A 
royal  commission  has  been  created  to 
represent  the  government  in  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  camps. 

The  cost  of  this  great  charity  may  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment has  recently  issued  bonds  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  the  money  necessary 
to  support  the  work  of  relief.  While 
the  governmental  authorities  expect  ulti- 
mately to  be  reimbursed  for  the  care  of 
interned  soldiers,  they  have  no  legal 
claim  for  the  care  of  these  civilians. 

The  Camp  at  Gouda 

Outside  the  quaint  Dutch  town  of 
Gouda,  sprawling  comfortably  along  its 
canals  seventeen  miles  from  RotteTdam, 
is  another  town  of  2.000  inhabitants 
lodged  in  glass  houses  on  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  land.  The  nucleus  of  this 
town  is  a  series  of  greenhouses  set  aside 
for  the  refugees  by  Dutch  florists.  The 
only  barracks  which  have  been  built  are 
those  for  communal  purposes,  such  as 
the  laundry,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
baggage  room;  the  administration  ofR- 
Courteiv  RoekefeUer  Fotutiation 


ces,  and  paymasters  quarters.  The  in- 
habitants are  a  bedraggled  locdcing  lot, 
drawn  largely  from  the  slums  of  Ant- 
werp, The  congestion  of  tbe  camp  and 
the  old  buildings  where  the  people  are 
quartered  make  it  the  worst  and  the  least 
representative  of  the  vluchtelingen 
kampen. 

Our  automoblley  labeled  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  flying  the 
American  flag,  drew  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women  who  nodded  and  smiled  as  the 
Dutch  soldier  allowed  us  to  pass  inside 
the  gates  of  the  Goudji  camp.  Once  in. 
the  compact,  wooden  t^wn  teeming  with 
more  people  than  .an  East  Side  tenement 
in  New  York,  was  lilte'  nothing  I  had 
ever  seen.  Perhaps  ij?  nearest  Ameri- 
can counterpart  within  my  experience 
are  the  barracks  erected  for  Italian 
workers  at  canning  factories.  In  Indian 
file,  we  made  our  way  dowp  a  narrow 
plank  walk,  swarming  with  people.  On 
one  side  was  a  canal,  on  the  other  the 
bare  timber  buildings  and  greenhouses. 

First,  after  the  administration  ofiices 
comes  a  hospital  in  charge  of  Red  Cross 
nurses.  There  is  a  doctor  on  the 
grounds  at  certain  hours  and  a  clinic 
open  daily.  The  Gouda  camp  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  at  the  beginning  when 
not  only  fifty  children  died  as  a  result 
of  exposure  in  their  flight  from  Bel- 
gium, but  to  cap  the  climax  an  epidemic 
of  measles  broke  out.  It  became  all  the 
more  difficult  to  check  this  epidemic,  in- 
asmuch as  the  population  of  the  camp 
during  the  first  months  was  a  shifting 
one.  The  new  refugees  brought  with 
them  new  cases  of  measles  which  they 
failed  to  report  and  which,  because  of 
insuflicient  medical  attendance,  were  not 
discovered  until  more  children  had  been 
infected.  Now,  however,  everything  is 
in  smooth  running  order  and  the  chief 
complaint  of  the  nurse  is  that  she  nmst 


daily  bathe  some  200  children  bcciui 
their  mothers,  forsooth,  flatly  refuse  t 
do  sol 

Beyond  the  hospital  are  the  slecpm 
barracks,  separate  quarfers  for  singi 
men  and  women  and  one  large  ccstc 
barrack  divided  off  by  cardboard  wii 
compartments  for  families.  It  is  quii 
usual  for  a  family  of  five  to  crowd  ii 
to  one  of  these  compartments  which  ai 
about  8  by  12  feet.  Mattresses  ^i 
spread  on  the  floor,  nails  are  driven 
the  walls  on  which  to  hang  clothes  ai 
attempts  at  decoration  are  made  by  taci 
ing  up  advertisements  and  war  piciuri 
clipped  from  newspapers.  The  plai 
was  stifling  when  we  stepped  inside,  a.n 
many  people  complained  that  tbe  %U: 
roof  made  it  unbearably  hot  in  sununc 
and  freezing  cold  in  winter. 

Daily  Life 

At  the  time  of  day  we  visited  Gou'j 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  can 
were  in  the  recreation  hall  and  the  cot 
munity  dining-room.  A  few  were  in  d 
kitchen  paring  potatoes  and  cutting  i 
bread  for  supper.  The  Dutch  govtr 
ment  allows  35  cents  (about  14  ces 
American  money)  per  capita  for  fooO 
day  for  adults  and  20  cents  (8  cents 
American  money)  for  children.  The  r 
tions  served  therefore  are  not  tuxunt 
and  though  wholesome  and  welt  cook< 
are  said  to  be  monotonous.  For  brei 
fast  there  is  coffee,  one  slice  of  »!: 
bread  and  all  the  black  bread  desire 
for  dinner,  meat  and  potatoes;  for  ;l 
per,  the  breakfast  menu  is  repeated  »: 
the  addition  of  potato  porridge  or  jou 

Aside  from  a  dozen  or  so  people  p( 
paring  the  evening  meal,  we  found  ti 
refugees  silting  idly  at  the  tables, 
few  men  were  playing  cards,  a  few  woi 
en  were  sewing,  but  the  greater  pan 
these    strong,    able-bodied    people.    »' 
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have  been  accustomed  to  work  all  their 
lives,  spend  their  time  huddled  up  on  the 
benches  with  nothing  to  do  except  to 
complain  about  the  management  and  live 
over  their  terrible  experiences.  There  is 
no  place  for  outdoor  work  for  the  men 
at  Gouda,  and  until  recently  there  was 
nothing  for  the  women  except  the  simple 
duties  of  making  beds,  cleaning  quarters, 
and  the  like. 

This  universal  idleness,  undermining 
(he  energy  and  character  of  the  refu- 
gees, has  been  somewhat  remedied  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  War  Relief 
Commission.  The  Rockefeller  Commis- 
iion,  consisting  of  Wickliffe  Rose,  chair- 
man, director  general  of  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Commission;  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell,  national  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross;  and  Henry  James,  Jr.. 
manager  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  was  organized  to  un- 
dertake a  special  branch  of  work  for 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium — 
namely,  the  distribution  of  the  clothing 
setit  from  all  parts  of  the  world  both  to 
the  destitute  Belgians  in  Belgium  and 
10  those  in  the  Dutch  camps.  The  Rev. 
John  A.  Van  Schaick,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the 
Univeralist  Church  in  Washington,  D.  . 
C,  and  interested  in  many  Washington 
charities,  has  charge  of  the  central  of- 
fice at  Rotterdam. 

Making  Clothing 

As  there  was  severe  need  for  under- 
clothing in  the  camps,  the  commission 
proposed  to  the  Dutch  government  that 
it  should  establish  sewing  departments 
in  the  camps  for  making  underwear,  the 
commission  providing  cloth  and  other 
necessary  materials,  employing  instruct- 
ors and  supervisors,  and  paying  a  small 
bonus  of  40  cents  a  week  (American 
money)  to  each  sewing  woman  who 
worked  six  hours  a  day  for  six  days. 
The  Dutch  government  accepted  the  pro- 
posal and  by  April  1  the  industrial  de- 
partments in  the  camps  had  completed 
more  than  30,000  new  garments  as  well 
IS  many  thousand  pairs  of  stockings. 
More  important  than  the  clothing,  how- 
fver,  has  been  the  work  supplied  to  over 
5,000  women  in  the  different  camps. 

Likewise  the  Quakers  have  furnished 
material  for  men  to  construct  portable 
houses  under  the  direction  of  skilled  car- 
penters, but  at  Gouda  the  experiment  is 
necessarily  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it 
has  absorbed  few  men  and  the  majority 
«it  unoccupied, — discontented  and  quar-  ■ 
telsome.  j 

The  refugees  welcomed  the  diversion 
of  talking  to  visitors.  Since  most  of ' 
them  were  from  Antwerp,  they  told  us 
how  they  had  fled  in  terror  from  the 
city.  Possibly  for  this  reason  their  ac- , 
counts  of  atrocities  were  usually  second- 
hand (they  knew  somebody  who  knew 
tomebody  else),  but  the  stories  of  a  few 
might  well  be  inserted  in  the  Bryce  Re- 
port on  Alleged  German  Outrages  just 
issued  by  the  English  government. 


;   HOSPITAI,  AT  COVDA 


Twelve-year-old  Henri  told  us  how 
he  had  seen  his  father  and  mother  killed 
before  him  in  Dinant,  and  how  he  had 
only  escaped  the  same  fate  because  the 
German  soldiers  had  trained  their  guns 
for  an  instant  on  a  French  aeroplane 
flying  over  them.  In  that  instant  he 
.sneaked  away  and  walked  the  long 
journey  into  Holland.  A  mother  cried 
out  that  she  had  seen  her  daughter,  a 
servant  in  a  wealthy  household,  seized 
by  German  soldiers,  and  that  she  had 
never  been  able  to  trace  her. 

The  women  were  puzzled  when  wc 
risked  about  "war  babies"  and  later  when 
we  visited  the  nursery  where  some  ba- 
bies were  kicking  in  their  wooden  boxes 
improvised  as  cribs,  I  asked  the  nurse 
if  any  were  born  of  the  lust  of  the  Ger- 
man  invaders.      She    replied — and    this 


r  other 


was  corroborated  by  ni 
camps — that  to  her  knowledge  all  the 
babies  bom  at  Gouda  were  of  Belgian 
parentage  and  that  while  there  was  un- 
doubtedly great  immorality  and  cases  of 
assault,  experience  in  Holland  pointed 
to  exaggeration  of  the  "war  baby"  ru- 
mors. German  outrages  most  generally 
alleged  by  these  refugees  in  Holland 
were  those  of  the  shooting  down  of  in- 
nocent civilians — men,  women  and 
children. 

Provision  for  Children 

There  is  a  school  at  Gouda  where  4O0 
children  are  taught  by  Catholic  sisters, 
but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  school  was  closed  and  the 
400  were  loitering  along  the  plank  walk 
or  were  dangling  their  feet  from  the 
benches  of  the  crowded  recreation  hall. 
There  were  no  games  or  toys  (except 
for  the  babies)  and  little  wonder  that 
we  saw  boys  of  ten  and  eleven  smoking 
cigarettes  and  hanging  in  fascination 
around  the  men  at  their  card  games. 
Neither  is  there  room  for  sports  outside, 
so  closely  packed  are  the  buildings, 
while  the  presumptous  name.  Pare  Van 
Tuyll.  which  suggests  trees  and  grassy 
lawns,  is  only  an  attractive  garden 
named  in  honor  of  the  commissioner  in 
charge.  Baron  P..  Van  Tuyll  Van  Se- 
rooskerken.  • 

The  tendency  at  Gouda  to  identify 
cherished  names  with  the  camp  appear- 
ed as  we  retraced  our  steps  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  greenhouses.  The 
church  is  called  Kapel  Van  den  H.  Pel- 
mm,  the  school  is  dedicted  to  den  N. 
Josef  and,  shades  of  our  own  colleges ! 
one  long  wooden  building  used  by  the 
sewing  class  is  labelled  Salle  Rockefel- 
ler. 


The  Snrrer,  June^i 


The  Dutch  soldier  was  almost  alone 
when  we  reached  the  gates.  The  in- 
habitants were  all  back  in  the  dining 
hall  eating  their  bread  and  coffee.  As 
we  Tode  off  in  the  automobile,  itself  a 
messenger  of  the  good  will  flooding  Hol- 
land, I  was  torn  between  sympathy  for 
the  Dutch  staggering  under  this  heavy 
burden  and  sympathy  for  the  refugees 
with  their  idle  hands  and  lifeless,  dis- 
contented faces.  They  did  not  want 
to  go  back  and  face  the  Germans;  they 
did  not  want  to  stay. 

The  Camp  at  Ede 

Happily  this  picture  of  the  destitute 
refugees  at  Gouda  was  somewhat  erased 
by  a  visit  to  Ede,  one  of  the  largest 
camps,  in  the  north  of  Holland.  As 
Gouda  is  the  worst  of  the  concentration 
camps,  so  Ede  is  counted  the  best.  Ede 
is  lucky  in  its  surrounding  of  rolling 
sandy  country  where  there  are  acres  to 
stretch  and  grow.  Ede  is  lucky  in  hav- 
ing new  clean  barracks  built  purposely 
for  the  reception  of  refugees.  It  is 
luckiest  of  all  in  having  as  director  in 
charge  Major  J.  B.  Plas,  an  ex-officer 
in  the  Dutch  army  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  making  Ede  the  wonder  town 
it  is. 

Like  our  Klondike  towns,  Ede  sprang 
up  in  a  night.  But  it  was  hard  to  im- 
agine this  as  we  surveyed  the  fifty  or 
more  buildings,  the  complete  electric 
lighting  system,  the  central  machinery 
plant,  and  the  well  drained  and  graded 
grounds.  There  are  four  distinct  vil- 
lages, each  having  its  own  hospital, 
school,  communal  kitchen,  dining-hall, 
laundry,  etc.  At  the  central  clothing 
station  in  the  camps,  the  clothes  pro- 
visioned by  the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium  are  stocked  and  given  out 
to  needy  applicants.  The  sleeping  bar- 
racks and  dining-hall  are  like  those  of 
Gouda,  but  lighter  and  cleaner.  The 
food,  too,  is  similar,  but  the  temper  of 
the  consumers  is  such  that  there  are 
fewer  complaints. 

The  detail  of  the  camp  is  perfect — 
wire  waste-baskets  stand  along  the 
walks,  tuberculosis  warning  signs  are 
posted  in  the  schools,  fire  extinguishers 


are  placed  on  the  buildings,  sanitary 
fountains  bubble  and  a  miniature  freight 
railway  runs  from  one  "village"  to  an- 
other. Everything  is  scrubbed  clean 
with  Dutch  thoroughness,  until  it  is  like 
an  advertisement  for  spotless  town. 

Most  wonderful  of  all,  however,  is 
the  spirit  of  the  camp.  From  the  min- 
ute we  were  saluted  at  the  gates  by  Bel- 
gian Boy  Scouts  who  offered  any  assist- 
ance, till  an  hour  later  when  we  came  to 
(he  end  of  our  walk  and  found  a  group 
of  Belgian  carpenters  busy  with  portable 
houses,  I  was  struck  by  the  usefulness 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  6,000  campers. 
The  men  were  laying  out  garden  plots 
or  completing  the  drainage  system  of 
the  camp;  the  women  were  feeding 
clothes  to  well-guarded  mangles  in  the 
up-to-date  laundry,  sewing  under  super- 
vision in  a  Rockefeller  sewing  class,  or 
peeling  potatoes  in  a  party  of  one  hun- 
dred or  more  in  a  big  kitchen  shed. 

There  are  also  tailoring  shops  (or  the 
men.  plenty  of  carpentry  work,  and 
Major  Plas  is  establishing  a  shoe-mak- 
ing shop  after  having  trained  two  men 
for  overseers  in  Dutch  factories.  No 
work  is  compulsory  except  personal 
tasks  such  as  caring  for  rooms,  washing 
clothes,  etc.,  but  it  is  eagerly  seized  both 
for  the  interest  it  brings  and  for  the 
gulden  and  a  half  a  week  (80  cents  in 
American  money)  which  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment pays  for  such  labor. 

"They  don't  kill  themselves  working," 
said  Major  Plas  pointing  out  a  man  lean- 
ing on  a  shovel,  "but  it  improves  the 
morals  and  health  of  the  place." 


As  for  the  children,  we  tai  i 
running  errands,  playing  gtme,  i 
waiting  for  shower-baths  in  ibc  i 
equipped  bath-house.  As  at  Gooa 
schools  were  not  in  session  uEdtJ 
ing  my  visit ;  but  I  felt  no  dtstrcsii 
the  children,  for  half  a  milt ' 
camp  we  met  a  group  with  cm  Jl 
instructors,  a  priest,  taking  tm 
study  walk. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  tbeox; 
not  at  work  there  is  plenty  v!  j 
There  is  a  theater  where  d 
entertainments  are  given  (iht  ( 
boasts  a  band  and  a  choms),  i  a 
slocked  with  Flemish  and  Frendi  [ 
and  cafes  for  both  men  ud  >c 
where  soft  drinks  and  btet 
Children  are  not  permitted  to 
cafes  unless  accompanied  by  n  n 
For  those  who  wish  to  spend  tier 
more  profitably,  there  are  nigh  ck 
for  adults  in  the  schools.  FinsllT.  i 
is  a  chapel  with  a  pretty  altar  ul 
niche  for  the  Virgin — a  sanctuary 
ed  by  the  Protestant  Dutch  for  i 
Catholic  neighbors. 

A  Problem  to  Pice 

That  day  when  I  was  driven  bi 
the  station,  it  was  not  sympatti) 
refugees  I  felt  so  much  as  adminl 
for  those  who  had  planned  and  cmi 
this  orderly,  self-sufficient  town.  In 
not  filled  with  distress  at  tfat  pli|h:< 
the  Belgians,  but  I  wondered  if  it<i 
people  so  safe  and  well  cared  for  i 
their  timber  communities  wonldevrl 
willing  to  return  to  a  devastated  Bi 
gium.  I  kept  pondering  over  the »» 
of  Dr.  Van  Schaick. 

"This  problem  of  caring  for  ibt  & 
gians  is  more  than  one  of  relief.' 
said  to  me  earnestly.  "First  of  alJ ' 
must  make  them  feel  that  the  reiici 
temporary.  We  must  make  them  tm* 
stand  that  their  home  is  in  Belpi 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  wtw  i 
war  is  over  to  send  them  back  to  i 
native  country  and  to  discourage  * 
entering  Dutch  industry  or  settHis 
Dutch  soil.  It  is  a  problem  of  ho* 
care  for  them  adequately,  but  n* 
care  too  well." 


HARVEST 

Louise  von  Wetter 

UNHARVESTED,  the  fruitful  fields 
Dreamed  vainly  of  the  swift,  sure  swing 
Of  many  st^ytlies,  from  dawn  till  eve — 

The  work  of  men  who  laugh  and  sing. 
Prophetic  in  their  bloody  hue, 

Long  vanishwl  poppies,  flaming  red, 

Streamed  through  the  grain  where  but  today 

A  battle  raged  and  strewed  its  dead. 


The  Case  of  Soott  Nearing 
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By  banking  up  solidly  behind  Scott 
Nearing,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  who  was  dropped 
last  week  by  the  trustees,  the 
faculty  of  Wharton  School,  University 
)f  Pennsylvania,  have  done  more  than 
serve  a  writ  of  '^academic  freedom"  on 
he  university  authorities ;  their  action 
as  shot  through  to  the  common  under- 
tanding  of  the  people  of  the  state,  the 
•hrase  has  taken  on  life  and  meaning, 
nd  the  teachers  stand  out  as  a  self- 
ontrolled  body  of  men  whose  service  is 
0  science  and  education,  and  not  to 
ome  other  master. 

Freedom  of  teaching  was  one  of  the 
Teat  themes  discussed  at  the  meeting 
»f  the  American  Sociological  Society  in 
'rinceton  last  Christmas.  It  was 
rought  out  that  the  clash  over  tmi- 
^rsity  freedom  has  gone  through  sev- 
ral  stages  in  this  country.  The  first 
fas  theological — when  the  question 
»rhether  physical  science  was  at  war 
nth  religion  was  to  the  fore,  a  stage 
vhich  ended  with  the  conviction  that 
lothing  which  can  be  proved  is  danger- 
)us  to  religion.  The  second  was  the 
conomic  political  period,  anticipated 
ly  the  anti-slavery  controversy  and  cul- 
ninating  in  the  later  tariff  and  money 
juestions  which  resulted  in  some  in- 
tances  in  the  disruption  of  whole 
acuities.  The  third  and  present  period 
vas  defined  as  less  concerned  with  par- 
icular  economic  dogmas  than  with  the 
tnicture  of  society  itself. 

The  present  stiiage  is,  if  anything, 
nore  critical,  for  it  has  brought  scien- 
ific  thought  into  contact  with  those 
hings  which  the  everyday  man  thinks 
je  knows  first  hand.  At  the  Wharton 
jchool  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  it  has 
>rought  scientific  thought  into  contact 
vith  the  problems  of  municipal  adminis- 
ration,  taxation  and  government,  with 
<^gcs,  child  labor  and  workmen's  com- 
»ensation,  which  are  embedded  in  the 
•ourses  of  instruction.  Of  these  sub- 
ects  the  various  members  of  the  faculty 
ire  expert  students,  and  they  have  press- 
id  their  interest  back  of  the  printed 
)ages  of  textbooks  to  the  actualities  of 
he  life  and  industry  about  them.  On 
these  subjects  they  differ  among  them- 
*«lves  and  differ  widely,  but  tolerance, 
Jpcn-mindedncss,  the  scholarly  habits  of 
-ven-handed  classroom  presentation,  of 
nductive  research  and  outspoken  judg- 
ments within  and  without  the  college 
^alls,  afford  them  a  common  footing. 

On  these  subjects,  also,  the  trustees 
lave  views  sanctioned  in  their  own  walk 
D  life,  firmly  fixed  and  apparently  out- 
raged at  defection  in  the  instructing 
^'  But  on  these  subjects  also— and 
Jere  the  situation  carries  its  own  anti- 
lote — the  average  man  has  some  first 
>and  experience,  and  within  the  week 
he  Pennsylvania  trustees  have  sud- 
denly found  their  action  reviewed  from 
•ne  end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 


The  Case   of 

« 

Scott  Nearing 


On  June  17,  the  provost  of  the  uni- 
versity sent  Mr.  Nearing  a  note  inform- 
ing him  that  his  appointment  would  not 
be  renewed. 

As  a  matter  of  legal  procedure,  trus- 
tees and  provost  were  acting  according 
to  the  book.  Last  year  Mr.  Nearing  was 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  put  on  a  yearly  contract.  He 
is  not  dismissed;  merely  not  re-engaged. 

As  a  matter  of  academic  procedure, 
trustees  and  provost  broke  about  all  the 
rules  of  decorum  in  the  calendar.  The 
action  was  taken  long  after  the  period 
when  a  member  of  the  faculty  could  con- 
ceivably secure  advantageous  engage- 
ment elsewhere.  It  came  after  the  stu- 
dents, who  in  the  past  have  expressed 
themselves  rather  forcibly  in  such  mat- 
ters, had  gone  home;  and  when  the 
faculty  was  breaking  up  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Nearing  has  been  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  for  nine  years.  For  eight 
years  he  was  kept  at  the  grade  of  in- 
structor— one  of  a  group  of  the  younger 
men  who  had  been  made  to  feel  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  authorities  in  the  matter 
of  preferment.  A  year  ago  this  tense 
situation  more  or  less  lifted,  and  ad- 
vancements were  made  in  line  with  the 
outstanding  recommendation  of  the 
Wharton  faculty.  Each  spring  the  dean 
of  each  department  in  the  university 
forwards  the  full  list  of  his  teaching 
staff  to  the  bo^d  of  tru§t^s  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  reappointments.  Up 
to  the  close  of  the  school  yeat  there  was 
no  intimation  that  adverse  action  was  to 
be  taken  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
dean  of  the  Wharton  School  that  Mr. 
Nearing  be  reappointed. 

Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten  is  head  of  the 
department  of  economics  at  Wharton 
School,  and  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
loss  of  his  associate  was  the  letter 
shown  him  by  Mr.  Nearing.  Prof.  Ros- 
well  C.  McCrea  is  dean  of  Wharton 
-School,  and  his  first  knowledge  was  the 
same  letter.  It  is  even  stated  that  the 
provost  of  the  university  was  unaware, 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees, that   action  was  contemplated. 

Dean  and  faculty  lost  no  time  in  mak- 
ing spirited  protest  through  the  univer- 
sity channels,  and  in  making  utterly 
clear  to  the  public  that  there  was  no 
personal  nor  academic  reason  for  Mr. 
Neartng's    decapitation.      Some    of   his 


younger  associates  were  for  resigning, 
but  the  more  serious  program  of  the 
older  members  of  the  faculty  prevailed — 
that  of  carrying  forward  without  a  halt 
the  educational  function  which  is  theirs, 
and  asserting  its  rights  against  infringe- 
ment from  the  fiscal  authority  of  the 
university.  For  this  is  not  a  lone  inci- 
dent. It  is  part  of  a  long  situation.  Men 
have  stayed  on  at  lower  salaries  in  the 
Wharton  faculty  in  order  to  do  their 
share  in  a  persistent  upholding  of  free 
teaching,  out  of  loyalty  to  their  edu- 
cational ideals.  Their  formula  has  been 
somewhat  like  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
gave  his  confreres  in  signing  the  Dec- 
laration. They  could  be  lopped  off  as 
individuals  (and  make  the  fight  in  each 
case) ;  but  the  last  thing  they  would  do 
would  be  to  hang  themselves  collective- 
ly, and  thus  give  over  the  work  of  ex- 
ploring and  teaching  at  the  great  uni- 
versity to  the  very  forces  which  sought 
to  hamper  it. 

No  appointment  will  be  made  to  fill  the 
place,  and  Mr.  Nearing's  classes  will  be 
carried  by  his  associates,  while  his  case 
comes  up  before  various  university  and 
scholarship  groups.  Frequently  such 
cases  are  complicated  by  extraneous 
factors.  The  statements  of  the  faculty 
members,  clear  and  specific  as  to  Mr. 
Nearing's  quality  as  teacher,  associate, 
administrator  and  man,  have  by  a  pro- 
cess of  elimination  narrowed  the  issue 
down  to  a  single  biting  point — his 
views.     Thus  to  quote  Dean  McCrea: 

"Scott  Nearing  is  an  efficient  teacher, 
an  influence  for  good  in  personal  rela- 
tionships with  students  and  colleagues 
and  an  able  and  helpful  administrative 
associate." 

Dr.   Patten,  professor  of  economics: 

"In  losing  Dr.  Nearing  the  university 
loses  one  of  its  most  effective  men,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  ability,  of  super- 
lative popularity  and  a  man  who,  to  my 
mind,  exerted  the  greatest  moral  force 
for  good  in  the  university. 

"He  had  the  largest  class  in  the  uni- 
versity— there  were  400  in  his  class — and 
no  one  could  have  done  his  work  better. 
I  taught  his  course  fifteen  years,  and 
have  superintended  it  for  the  last  ten, 
and  I  know.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
teach  400  students,  and  Dr.  Nearing 
did  it  well." 

J.  Russell  Smith,  professor  of  indus- 
try: 

"I  have  heard  the  governor  of  this 
state  say  with  great  earnestness  that 
the  most  important  thing  about  a  teach- 
er was  his  or  her  character.  In  this 
respect.  Dr.  Nearing  is  one  of  the  clean- 
est, fairest,  squarest,  whitest  fellows  I 
know." 

The  trustees  as  a  body  made  no  state- 
ment last  week  as  to  their  reasons  for 
dropping  Mr.  Nearing.  The  statements 
of  the  faculty  left  the  public  with  but 
the  one  inference — that  his  removal  is 
to  be  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  control 
the  opinions  of  teachers. 

P.  U.  K. 
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THE  REAL  HERO 

J.  Edoab  Pabk 

OH,  it 's  great  to  be  a  hero,  to  lift  your  hat  and 
bow, 
To  write  your  reminiscences  and  tell  the  people 

how! 
But  it's  hard  to  take  the.  off-side  on  the  questions 

of  your  day. 
If  you  want  to  be  a  hero — there  is  no  other  way. 

Oh,  it's  great  to  be  a  hero  and  to  hear  the  people 
shout. 

And  to  know  vour  statue  '11  stand  in  the  market- 
place  without ! 

But  to  raise  eternal  marble  from  the  world's  de- 
spised clay 

Takes  the  toil  of  the  creator,  means  the  cross  upon 
the  way. 

Oh,  it's  great  to  be  a  hero,  in  some  other  far-off 

year. 
When  you  know  how  things  have  come  out  and 

can  hear  the  people  cheer! 
But  how  blank  the  dearest  faces,  how  the  wise 

ones  looked  away 
When  trembling   lips    first    stammered    what   is 

common  truth  today. 


"Rocking  the  Cradle 


» 


The  Independence  Hall  Meeting  which  put  "Force''  into  a  League  of  Peace 


AN  American  who  visited  the  cap- 
itals of  western  Europe  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  came 
back  with  the  conviction  that 
no  government  was  strong  enough  to 
put  before  its  own  people  the  terms  on 
which  it  would  make  peace.  Such  a 
course  would  be  considered  weakening 
before  the  enemy.  The  British  cabinet 
would  be  torn  to  shreds;  the  Kaiser  him- 
self run  out  of  Germany.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  to  this  American's 
mind  was  left  as  the  great  trying-out 
place  where  propositions  could  be  put 
forward  and  discussed  in  a  way  which 
must  react  on  public  opinion  in  the  war- 
ring countries  and  inevitably  provoke 
expressions  and  counter-proposals  from 
them. 

In  a  searching  passage  in  his  post- 
official  statement  on  The  Causeless  War, 
William  Jennings  Bryan  states  the  same 
phenomena  as  observed  from  our  State 
Department,  and  puts  in  terms  of  re- 
proach this  failure  of  the  belligerents, 
as  the  war  goes  on,  to  go  before  their 
own  people  and  before  the  neutral  na- 
tions with  a  fair  statement  of  what  they 
are  fighting  for.     Page  291. 

The  past  month,  however,  has  been 
one  of  gains  in  the  crystallization  of 
sentiment  in  this  country  and  the  formu- 
lation of  proposals.  The  first  step  in 
such  a  process  must,  of  course,  be  one 


By  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

of  differentiation  of  points  of  view. 
Mr.  Bryan's  own  resignation  from  the 
cabinet  is  a  step  in  this  direction;  and 
now  we  have,  as  free  agents  in  the 
citizenship,  two  men — Roosevelt  and 
Bryan — who  in  the  last  twenty  years 
have  shown  what  might  be  called  a 
**mass  genius"  for  sensing  and  gather- 
ing up  the  promptings  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  American  people  in  internal 
affairs;  and  who,  taking  the  foreign 
policy  of  President  Wilson  as  middle 
ground,  stand  out  for  widely  divergent 
policies  in  our  foreign  relations. 

The  National  Security  League,  with 
a  display  of  war  tools,  holds  a  confer- 
ence in  New  York;  and  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  Woman's  Peace  Party  at- 
tacks its  counsels  of  preparedness.  A 
group,  of  labor  leaders,  headed  by 
Congressman  Buchanan,  come  out 
against  war  in  the  name  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  all  nations  who  bear  its  bur- 
dens, and  Samuel  Gompers  breaks  with 
them  on  the  ground  that,  to  red-blooded 
men,  there  are  tyrannies  worse  than  war. 

The  bandying  back  and  forth  of 
charges,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  pre- 
paredness propaganda  is  fostered  by  the 
interests  which  profit  by  battles,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  agitation  to 
wrest  munition-making  from  private 
hands  is  provoked  by  German  agents 
among  us.  is  evidence,  after  all.  of  the 


controversial  stage  reached  in  pui  • 
discussion  and  the  emergence  of  grt 
modes  of  feeling. 

If  the  first  step  in  the  formulation  « : 
a  majority  public  opinion  is  different:: - 
tion,   the  second  step   is   synthesis — ^th* 
coming  together  of  different  groups  ^r. 
common  footings.    It  is  as  a  manifesu- 
tion  of  this  second  process  that  the  cor 
ference  last  week  at  Independence  Hall 
Philadelphia,  which  resulted  in  the  ^"- 
ganization    of   the    League    to   Enfonr 
Peace  under  the  presidency  of  WiUii." 
Howard  Taft,  has  a  significance  bcyon 
any  originality  or  daring  which  can  > 
claimed   for  its  program.     It  was  th^ 
outgrowth  of  a  meeting  of  four  mcs. 
and    then    of    a    score;    and    then   tb:^ 
larger  gathering,  in  a  search  for  a  coir- 
mon  footing  for  those  who  have  tcndc' 
hitherto,  for  want  of  a  better  mcdimt 
to  join  forces  with  such  as  see  our  on*, 
safety  in  a  purely  national  policy  of  (k 
fence,  or  with  such  as  pin  their  fu^^- 
on  an  all-embracing  treaty  making. 

Thus,  at  the  opening  banquet,  Jud^f 
George  Gray  spoke  as  a  member  of  Tb*- 
Hague  court  but  took  a  flat-footed  stau- 
that  the  peace-maker  must  be  a  man  of 
force,  fit  to  compel  respect  like  the  by- 
stander who  interferes  successfully  in  » 
street  row.  Thus,  in  defending  the  xtsf>- 
lutions  adopted  the  next  day.  Pre»detr 
Lowell  of   Harvard  said  that  he  c- 
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from  a  part  of  the  country  where  they 
fought  forest  fires  with  a  backfire. 
Thus  the  word  "enforce"  was  added  to 
the  title  originally  proposed  for  the 
league,  to  give  it  more  accurate  defi- 
nition. 

But  this  aspect  of  the  discussion  had 
to  do  with  method  rather  than  purpose ; 
an  enacting  clause,  if  you  will,  to  a 
legislative  program  for  a  world  of  law 
and  order;  and  as  a  matter  of  method, 
it  was  subordinate  to  the  larger  proposi- 
tion that  the  security  of  any  nation 
should  lie  not  in  its  accumulated  power, 
but  in  the  combined  front  by  which 
peace-desiring  governments  should  in- 
hibit the  individual  aggressor  within  or 
without  the  leagu^.  And  this  combined 
action  was  limited  to  the  neutralization 
of  the  aggressor.      ■' 

On  the  side  of  international  law  mak- 
ing, the  program  was  also  severely  lim- 


Platfokm  of  the 

League  to  Enforce  I^eace 

American  Branch 


Throughout  5,000  years  of  recorded  his- 
tory peace,  here  and  there  established,  has 
been  kept,  and  its  area  has  been  widened, 
in  one  way  only.  Individuals  have  com- 
bined their  efforts  to  suppress  violence  in 
the  local  community.  Communities  have 
co-operated  to  maintain  the  authoritative 
state  and  to  preserve  peace  within  its  bor- 
ders. States  have  formed  leagues  or  con- 
federations or  have  otherwise  co-operated 
to  establish  peace  among  themselves.  Al- 
ways peace  has  been  made  and  kept,  when 
made  and  kept  at  all,  by  the  superior  power 
of  superior  numbers  acting  in  unity  for  the 
common  good. 

Mindful  of  this  teaching  of  experience, 
we  believe  and  solemnly  urge  that  the  time 
has  come  to  devise  and  to  create  a  working 
union  of  sovereign  nations  to  establish 
peace  among  themselves  and  to  guarantee 
it  by  all  known  and  available  sanctions  at 
their  command,  to  the  end  that  civilization 
may  be  conserved,  and  the  progress  of  man- 
kind in  comfort,  enlightenment  and  happi- 
ness may  continue. 

We,  therefore,  believe  it  to  be  desirable 
tor  the  United  States  to  join  a  league  of 
nations  binding  the  signatories  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  All  justiciable  questions  arising  be- 
tween the  signatory  owners,  not  settled  by 
negotiations,  shall,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  treaties,  be  submitted  to  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal for  hearing  and  judgment,  both  upon 
the  merits  and  upon  any  issue  as  to  its 
jurisdiction   of   the  question. 

2.  All  other  questions  arising  between 
the  signatories  and  not  settled  by  negotia- 
tion, shall  be  submitted  to  a  Council  of 
Conciliation  for  hearing,  consideration  and 
recommendation. 

3.  The  signatory  powers  shall  jointly  use 
forthwith,  both  their  economic  and  military 
forces  against  any  one  of  their  number  that 
ROCS  to  war,  or  commits  acts  of  hostility, 
iRainst  another  of  the  signatories  before 
any  question  arising  shall  be  submitted  as 
provided  in  the  foregoing. 

4.  Conferences  between  the  signatory 
powers  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  to 
formulate  and  codify  rules  of  international 
law,  which,  unless  some  signatory  shall 
signify  its  dissent  within  a  stated  period. 
*hall  thereafter  govern  the  decision  of  the 
Judicial  Tribunal  mentioned  in  Article  One. 


ited  to  what  were  conceived  to  be  a 
series  of  practical  proposals,  far  short 
of  a  world  state,  and  far  short  of  such 
coercion  as  would  prevent  a  nation,  af- 
ter decently  putting  its  case  before  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  from  maintaining 
its  cause  by  force  of  arms.  At  the  same 
time,  the  emphasis  here  again  was  on  a 
fabric  of  international  arrangements 
which  would  reduce  frictions  and  afford 
a  means  for  adjustments  which,  in  the 
thought  of  its  subscribers,  would  extend 
the  reig^  of  law  throughout  a  long  epoch 
until  the  world  might  be  ready  for  an- 
other advance.  So,  it  was  held,  we  can 
make  for  lasting  peace  by  a  process  of 
international  growth,  while  "entangling 
alliances"  might  only  provoke  war,  and 
a  premature  and  unwieldy  structure  of 
international  government  might  snap 
and  bend. 

This  effort  to  attain  a  common  grotmd 
was  interpreted  by  Hamilton  Holt,  ed- 
itor of  the  Independent,  to  whose  inde- 
fatigable activity  was  ascribed  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  in  enlisting  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers,  econo- 
mists, publicists  and  diplomats  in  the 
country.     In  Mr.  Holt's  words: 

"The  chief  discussion  which  has  been 
waged  for  the  past  decade  between  the 
pacifists  and  militarists  has  been  over 
the  question  of  armaments.  The  mili- 
tarists claim  that  armaments  insure  na- 
tional safety.  The  pacifists  declare 
they  inevitably  lead  to  war.  Both  dis- 
putants insist  that  the  present  war  fur- 
nishes irrefutable  proof  of  their  con- 
tentions. 

"As  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  kind  the 
shield  has  two  sides.  The  confusion  has 
arisen  from  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
threefold  function  of  force:  1.  Force 
used  for  the  maintenance  of  order — 
police  force;  2.  Force  used  for  attack 
— aggression;  3.  Force  used  to  neutral- 
ize aggression — defense. 

"Police  force  is  almost  wholly  good. 
Offense  is  almost  wholly  bad.  Defense 
is  a  necessary  evil,  and  exists  simply  to 
neutralize  force  employed  for  aggres- 
sion. 

"The  problem  of  the  peace  movement 
is  how  to  abolish  the  use  of  force  for 
aggression  and  yet  to  maintain  it  for 
police  purposes.  Force  for  defense  will, 
of  course,  automatically  cease  when 
force  for  aggression  is  abolished.    .    .    . 

"Nations  which  join  the  league  will 
enjoy  all  the  economic  and  political  ad- 
vantages which  come  from  mutual  co- 
operation and  the  extension  of  interna- 
tional friendship  and  at  the  same  time 
will  be  protected  by  an  adequate  force 
against  the  aggressive  force  of  the 
greatest  nation  or  alliance  outside  the 
league.  The  league  therefore  recon- 
ciles the  demand  of  the  pacifists  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments  and  eventual 
disarmament  and  the  demand  of  the 
militarists  for  the  protection  that  arma- 
ment affords.  Above  all,  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  league  will  give  the  lib- 
eral parties  in  the  nations  outside  the 
league  an  issue  on  which  they  can  at- 
tack their  governments  so  as  sooner  or 
later  to  force  them  to  apply  to  the 
league  for  membership.    As  each  one  en- 


ters there  will  be  another  pro  rata  re- 
duction of  the  military  forces  of  the 
league  down  to  the  armament  of  the 
next  most  powerful  nation  or  alliance 
outside  it;  until  finally  the  whole  world 
is  federated  in  a  brotherhood  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  armies  and  navies  are 
reduced  to  an  international  police  force." 

In  his  address  Mr.  Holt  set  forth  at 
length  his  conception  of  a  league  of 
peace,  which  he  had  broached  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  the  various  fac- 
tors in  which  he  has  now  worked  out 
with  greater  precision  and  carrying 
power.  The  plan,  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  table  in  The  Survey  for 
March  3,  has  points  in  common  with 
proposals  put  forward  in  other  countries. 


The  Unanswered  Question 

[From  William  Jennings  Bryan's  State- 
ment on  The  Causeless  War] 


"When  the  President  offered  mediation 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle,  the 
answers  which  he  received  from  the  vari- 
ous rulers  were  so  much  alike  that  one 
telegram  might  have  served  for  all.  The 
substance  of  each  answer  was,  I  did  not 
want  war,  and  I  am  not  to  blame  for  the 
war  that  now  exists.  But  that  was  ten 
months  ago;  the  question  now  is  not 
whether  those  in  authority  in  the  belliger- 
ent nations  did  or  did  not  want  war  then; 
we  may  accept  their  answers  as  given  in 
good  faith,  but  the  important  question  is 
still  unanswered.  *I  did  not  want  war'  may 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  at  the  time  the 
answers  were  given,  but  the  real  question 
is,  Do  you  want  war  now?  If  not,  why 
not  say  so? 

"The  months  have  dragged  their  bloody 
length  along — each  more  terrible  than  the 
month  before — and  yet  the  crimson  line  of 
battle  sways  to  and  fro,  each  movement 
marked  by  dreadful  loss  of  life.  While 
warriors  die  and  widows  weep  the  sover- 
eign rulers  of  the  warring  powers  with- 
hold the  word  that  could  stop  the  war. 
No  chief  of  state  has  yet  said,  I  do  not 
want  war.  No  one  in  authority  has  yet 
publicly  declared  his  willingness  to  state 
the  terms  upon  which  his  nation  is  ready  to 
negotiate  peace.  Are  not  these  dying  men 
and  these  sorrowing  women  entitled  to 
know  definitely  for  what  their  nation  is 
fighting  ? 

"Is  it  territory  ?  Then  how  much  terri- 
tory and  where  is  it  located?  Is  it  the 
avenging  of  a  wrong  done?  Then  how 
much  more  blood  must  be  spilled  to  make 
atonement  for  the  blood  already  shed? 
Some  day  accumulated  suffering  will  reach 
its  limit;  some  day  the  pent-up  anguish 
which  this  war  is  causing  will  find  a  voice. 
Then,  if  not  before,  the  rulers  in  the  war 
zone  will  pause  to  listen  to  the  stern  ques- 
tion, *Why  do  we  die?' — the  question  which 
shakes  thrones  and  marks  the  farthermost 
limits  of  arbitrary  power. 

"And  is  not  the  outside  world  entitled  to 
know  the  price  of  peace?  Must  the  neu- 
trals bear  the  penalties  which  war  neces- 
sarily visits  upon  them  and  yet  remain  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  issues  at  stake?  Their 
trade  is  interrupted;  their  citizens  are 
drowned ;  they  are  the  victims  of  stray  bul- 
lets— have  they  no  right  to  know  what  it 
is  that,  being  done,  will  draw  down  the 
curtain  on  this  dark  tragedy?  Has  any 
nation  a  purpose  for  continuing  this  war 
which  it  does  not  dare  to  state  to  the 
world,  or  even  to  its  own  people?" 
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and  reference  was  made  especially  at 
the  Philadelphia  meeting  to  the  program 
of  a  group  of  Englishmen,  of  whom 
James  Bryce  is  one. 

The  hope  that  similar  groups  would 
form  in  other  countries,  with  whom  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  could  co-oper- 
ate, found  expression  in  the  designation 
"American  branch"  employed  by  the  or- 
ganization formed  in  Philadelphia.  This 
expectation  is  grounded  on  more  than 
chance  similarities.  It  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  proposals  are  in  line  with 
the  common  experience  in  the  evolution 
from  savagery  to  stable  relations  among 
men.  Thus,  various  speakers  pointed  out 
the  analogy  between  the  formation  of 
vigilance  committees  in  our  western  min- 
ing states  and  the  process  by  which 
feudal  wars  gave  place  to  the  common 
law  in  the  days  of  Magna  Charta. 

Private  war  did  not  cease  suddenly  at 
the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages;  that  was 
too  great  a  stride  to  take  at  once,  but 
disputants  were  obligated  to  bring  their 
quarrels  before  mediatory  bodies,  and 
then,  if  they  failed  to  find  agreement,  to 
test  them  out  in  the  lists  by  resort  to 
force  of  arms.  This  in  itself  was  a  great 
advance  over  the  earlier  practice,  when 
each  would  round  up  a  following  to 
wage  hostilities  in  the  open, — a  preced- 
ent, it  was  urged,  for  the  Independence 
Hall  proposal  that,  as  a  first  stage  in  a 
league  of  peace,  no  nation  should  take 
up  arms  until  it  had  brought  its  case 
before  its  peers.  President  Taft  traced 
in  some  detail  the  analogy  from  Ameri- 
can history  when  the  colonies  joined  in 
the  confederacy,  gave  up  their  individual 
navies,  and  undertook  to  respect  each 
other's  territory  and  sovereignty,  to  ar- 
bitrate all  questions  among  themselves, 
to  assist  each  other  against  any  foreign 
foe,  etc. 

The  constitution  brought  in  an  inter- 
national court,  and  it  is  international 
law  which  it  has  administered  between 
the  states  in  disputes  over  territorial 
claims  (such  as  the  case  between  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania)  and  over 
water  courses,  such  as  the  case  in  which 
Missouri  charged  Illinois  with  polluting 
the  Mississippi  river  by  her  drainage 
canal.  The  Supreme  Court  was  uncer- 
tain if  not  unsanitary  in  failing  to  iden- 
tify particular  typhoid  germs  as  Chi- 
cago-bred, but  it  was  strong  and  certain 
in  applying  the  rules  of  international 
law  to  the  legal  issue  between  the  states. 

As  between  nations,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration of  international  law  has 
reached  only  the  stage  of  development 
that  private  law  had  arrived  at  in  the 
tenth  century.  The  philosophy  which 
thus  links  mining  camp  and  medieval 
Ei^land  and  the  continental  congress 
irfdcb  met  in  Independence  Hall,  all 
itbb  die  present  world  situation,  was 
i  by  Mr.  Holt,  when  he  said : 

Mly  two  powers  that  ever  have 

'  or  ever  can  govern  human  be- 

and  force — law  and  war. 


It  we  do  not  have  the  one  we  must  have 
the  other. 

"The  peace  movement  is  the  process 
of  substituting  law  for  war.  Peace  fol- 
lows justice,  justice  follows  law,  law 
follows  political  organization.  The 
world  has  already  achieved  peace, 
through  justice,  law  and  political  organ- 
ization in  hamlets,  towns,  cities,  states 
and  even  in  the  forty-six  sovereign  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world.  But  in  that 
international  realm  over  and  above  each 
nation,  in  which  each  nation  is  equally 
sovereign,  the  only  final  way  for  a  na- 
tion to  secure  its  rights  is  by  the  use  of 
force.  Force,  therefore — or  war  as  it  is 
called  when  exerted  by  a  nation  against 
another  nation— is  at  present  the  only 
final  method  of  settling  international 
differences.  In  other  words,  the  nations 
are  in  that  state  of  civilization  today 
where,  without  a  i^uatm,  they  claim  the 
right  to  settle  their  disputes  in  a  man- 
ner which  they  would  actually  put  their 
own  subjects  to  death  for  imitating. 
The  peace  problem,  then,  is  nothing  but 
the  problem  of  finding  ways  and  means 
of  doing  between  the  nations  what  has 
already  been  done  within  the  nations. 
International  law  follows  private  law. 
The  'United  Nations'  follow  the  United 
States." 

But  by  far  the  most  trenchant  ex- 
pression of  the  underlying  social  prin- 
ciple came  in  the  preamble  to  the  resolu- 
tions [see  page  2911.  ^n  introductory 
drafted  by  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings 
of  Columbia  University. 

Theodore  Marburg,  former  United 
States  minister  to  Belgium,  in  address- 
ing the  meeting  said:  "Before  this  war. 
I,  like  many  others,  favored  a  purely 
voluntary  international  court  of  justice. 
The  Hague  Convention,  the  International 
Commission    of    Inquiry.    Good    Offices 


and  Mediation  and  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  all  are  voluntary  institu- 
tions. Since  this  war,  many  of  us  have 
begun  to  feel  that  the  element  of  obliga- 
tion must  be  added." 

"Such  a  group  as  the  projected  league 
would  embrace,  to  begin  with,  the  eight 
great  powers,  including  ourselves.  In 
them  you  would  have  three  great  peo- 
ples, Uie  English,  the  French  and  our- 
selves, who  have  common  political  as- 
pirations. That  is,  they  have  ceased  to 
look  upon  democracy  as  a  passing  phase 
of  political  experiment,  and  have  come  to 
regard  it  as  a  fact  of  politics.  You 
would  have  two  important  nations.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  satisfied  territorially. 

"Whether  a  league  of  peace  is  possible 
or  not  depends  on  the  answer  to  the 
question.  Will  it  do  justice?  If  it  does 
not  do  justice  the  league  cannot  be  per- 
manent." 

John  Bates  Clark,  professor  of  econo- 
mics at  Columbia  University,  declared, 
that  the  scheme  is  not  Utopian  and  thall 

"something  having  the  characteristics  of 
a  league  of  peace  is  rapidly  evolving— 
something  that  is  highly  effective  and 
will  have  ample  force  at  its  command. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  it  probably  will 
need  only  minor  modification  to  enable 
it  to  prevent  for  an  indefinite  time  re- 
currence of  a  great  war  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  entente  and  the  aUiance 
are  in  full  vigor  and  each  was  formed 
for  a  pacific  purpose— the  protection  oE 
members  from  attack.  They  will  drop 
their  present  militancy  when  they  gai« 
their  chief  end — security  against  another 
war  from  without." 

Mayor  Rudolph  Blank  en  burg.  wb4 
presided  at  the  opening  banquet,  dis- 
tributed an  Independence  Hall  "declan- 
lion"  he  had  read  at  a  recent  meeting 
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there  of  delegates  from  the  American 
republics,  and  John  Bassett  Moore,  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  and  diplom- 
acy at  Columbia,  presided  at  the  closing 
session.  Mr.  Taft  was  elected  perman- 
ent president  of  the  league. 

In  the  general  course  of  its  proceed- 
ings, the  gathering  was  so  often  fired 
with  great  precedents,  so  frequently  re- 
minded that  it  was  distinguished,  and  so 
conscious  that  it  was  perhaps  holding 
another  historic  meeting  in  Independ- 
ence Hall — that  much  referred  to  "cradle 
of  our  American  liberties," — that  noth- 
ing short  of  the  incomparable  good  hu- 
mor of  Mr.  Taft  saved  it  at  times  from 
something  of  the  massive  mental  atti- 
tude which  must  have  been  enveloped 
by  the  powdered  wigs  of  the  Signers^ 

il  \h  pictures  In  the  old  school  histories 

told  true.  Mr.  Taft's  favorite  simile 
was  rather  the  Tailors  of  Tooley  street ! 

Distinguished  and  middle-aged  though 
the  gathering  was,  there  was  evident 
concern  that  it  would  get  out  of  hand 
unless  the  scope  of  its  labors  was  nar- 
rowed; and  at  that,  the  set  addresses 
of  the  morning  absorbed  all  but  twenty 
minutes  of  the  time  up  to  the  hour  when 
resolutions  and  amendments  were  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee. As  a  deliberative  gathering,  the 
conference  could  not  under  the  circum- 
stances measure  up  to  the  standards  set 
by  the  historic  sessions  which  had  been 
held  under  the  same  roof.  Its  con- 
tribution to  clarifying  and  synthesizing 
public  thought  lay  in  the  hard  work 
which  had  been  put  in  at  the  prelimin- 
ary meetings.  There  was  indeed  a  feel- 
ing that  there  had  been  much  talk 
abroad,  and  the  time  was  come  for  a 
program  of  action. 

Mr.  Taft  stoutly  maintained  the  rights 
of  private  citizens — the  Tailors  of  Tooley 
street — to  have  and  express  views  on 
foreign  relations.  Clearly  they  had  the 
right  also  to  set  the  bounds  for  their 
own  meeting.  There  were  other  houses 
on  Tooley  street  and  other  streets.  Of 
three  questions  which  are  before  the 
American  people,  these  Tooley  tailors 
were  come  together  to  discuss  but  one. 
How  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  was  not 
that  question.  Nor  how  to  stop  the  war. 
T^e  question  with  respect  to  which  they 
hoped  to  put  fon^'ard  a  workable  form- 
ula was  this :  How  can  we  make  war  less 
Hkely  in  the  future? 

Similarly,  the  resolutions  were  clari- 
fying in  calling  for  the  creation  of  three 
distinct  agencies  for  dealing  with  in- 
ternational relations:  first,  a  court,  be- 
fore which  justiciable  cases  could  be 
brought;  second,  a  law-making  body,  to 
build  up  our  body  of  international  legis- 
lation; and  third,  a  mediating  body 
through  which  the  subscribing  nations 
could  endeavor  to  come  to  agreements. 

A  boundary  dispute  can  be  settled  by 
the  facts — it  is  justiciable.     Not  so  our 


right  to  exclude  aliens,  or  the  Alaskan 
seal  question.  Hinging  on  rights  in  the 
open  sea,  the  latter  controversy  was 
not  covered  in  any  way  by  existing  in- 
ternational law,  could  not  be  settled  by 
the  decision  of  a  tribunal,  but  was  re- 
ferred to  the  interested  nations  for 
agreement  among  themselves.  This  dis- 
tinction between  questions  which  are 
justiciable  and  those  which  are  subject 
for  bargaining,  is  one  which  is  often 
lost  sight  of  by  the  general  public  in 
demanding  that  strikes  should  be  settled 
by  rigid  tribunals  who  are  supposed  to 
hand  down  decisions  on  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

The  resolutions,  as  sent  out  with  the 
invitation  to  the  meeting,  relied  solely 
upon  armed  force  as  the  means  of  co- 
ercion.   They  were  modified  by  the  addi- 

t!att  of  €c6ri6mic  pressure  to  the  instru- 
ments which  could  be  employed  by  the 
nations  in  concert,  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
dress of  Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston, 
who  has  been  active  through  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  in  arous- 
ing business  men  to  other  aspects  of  the 
war  than  trade  opportunities.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  Mr.  Filene  said : 

"The  American  government  may,  by 
its  action  within  the  next  few  days  or 
w'eeks,  determine  the  kind  of  settle- 
ment that  Europe  will  have  after  the 
war — a  settlement  so  fundamentally  im- 
portant to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States.  If  America  stands 
now  for  the  rights  of  her  citizens  on 
the  high  seas  she  will  help  to  give  the 
world  a  sound  peace.  For  her  rights 
can  only  be  finally  vindicated: 

"1.  By  a  drastic  reform  of  sea  law — 
which  means  co-operating  with  other  na- 
tions in  creating  a  legislative  body  to 
frame  agreements  on  such  law; 

"2.  By  just  interpretation  of  this  sea 
law, — which  means  an  international 
court ; 

"3.  By  some  method  of  compelling 
respect  for  the  court's  decision,  which 
means  finding  something  better  as  a  way 
of  enforcing  international  law  than 
taking  sides  in  a  war  in  which  both 
sides  may  be  violating  the  law.  The 
United  States  can  find  that  method 
by  properly  organizing  advance  eco- 
nomic pressure, — some  form  of  non-in- 
tercourse or  international  boycott  against 
a  law-breaking  nation. 

"For  these  things  we  must  stand  if  we 
would  preserve  our  own  respect,  our 
own  interests,  and  those  of  civilization 
in  general." 

Following  the  report  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee  there  was  spirited  but 
brief  discussion,  sufficient  to  show  some 
of  the  lines  of  cleavage  which  will  mani- 
fest themselves  in  general  public  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  league's  program. 

Victor  Berger,  former  Socialist  con- 
gressman from  Milwaukee,  protested 
that  the  plan  proposed  to  fight  militar- 
ism with  militarism,  and  wanted  a  pro- 
hibition against  any  member  of  the 
league  sending  arms  to  another  nation. 


Prof.  George  W.  Kirch wey  moved  that 
the  third  resolution  be  dropped  out,  and 
the  name  changed  to  a  league  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  peace.  Both  amend- 
ments were  voted  down  and  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  was  clearly  for  the  word 
"enforce"  and  the  idea  of  collective  po- 
lice power  which  it  expressed. 

But  while  the  league  calls  for  co- 
operative action  which  shall  force  any 
nation  to  bring  its  case  before  a  tri- 
bunal or  mediation  body  before  going 
to  war,  it  does  not  provide  for  any 
means  for  enforcing  the  decisions  of  its 
court.  Congressman  Lewis  of  Mary- 
land was  one  of  those  who  held  that 
the  proposals  fell  short  of  the  daring 
statescraft  which  the  situation  demands, 
and  wanted  to  see  the  American  consti- 
tution   held   up    to   the   nations   of   the 

world  as  a  scheme  of  federation  which 

had  stood  the  test  and  could  be  under- 
stood among  men. 

In  his  address  the  opening  night,  Os- 
car  S.  Straus,  former  minister  to 
Turkey  and  member  of  the  Hague  court, 
pointed  out  that  it  has  been  through  en- 
ergy venting  itself  through  war  that  the 
race  has  in  the  past  redressed  great 
wrongs  and  carried  forward  great 
changes  which  have  made  for  progress. 
Our  ability  to  end  war  depends  on 
whether  we  can  secure  the  opportunity 
to  do  these  things  through  other  open 
channels.  This  causal  note  was  not 
struck  again  during  the  conference. 

It  was  here  that  strict  adherence  to 
legal  formulae  deprived  this  present  day 
pronouncement  of  any  of  that  wide  af- 
firmative human  appeal  which  went  in- 
to the  bill  of  grievances  in  the  docu- 
ment which  gave  Independence  Hall  its 
name.  Nothing  was  said  of  protecting 
the  weaker  peoples  of  the  world  from 
exploitation  or  repression,  of  the  con- 
trol of  imperial  or  commercial  privilege 
and  the  freeing  of  the  seas,  or  of  a  vis- 
ion of  world-wide  life,  liberty  and  hap- 
piness such  as  would  make  men  want  to 
go  to  peace  for  it. 

The  meeting  was  not  open  to  the 
charge  that  it  rocked  the  boat  of  our  in- 
ternational relations;  but  neither  did  it 
rock  very  hard  the  cradle  of  our  nation- 
al political  institutions  and  ideals.  What 
it  did  do,  though  out  of  character  with 
the  demands  of  so  exacting  a  meeting 
place,  was  none  the  less  of  far-reaching 
importance.  It  set  forth  a  program 
of  firmness  and  order  which  will 
help  clarify  opinion  here,  and  in 
its  very  restraint  may  gain  a  hear- 
ing abroad  in  ears  which  are  deaf 
because  of  the  great  noise  of  war.  And 
in  so  far  as  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  each  of  them  set  up  justifications 
of  self-defense,  it  offers  a  wide — though 
negative — ^human  appeal :  co-operative 
self-defense  with  a  minimum  of  coercion 
and  a  maximum  of  disarmament,  a  mo- 
tive force  which  has  made  vigilance 
committees  and  states  and  nations. 
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/  /  T  S  consumption  catching,  d'ye 
m  think,  miss?  Fr  the  chiU 
M      dern,  I  mean?"' 

A  charwoman's  anxiety 
voiced  also  the  great  question  which  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  faced  and 
studied  in  Seattle  during  its  annual  con- 
ference just  closed.  The  relation  of 
tuberculosis  to  the  child  in  homes  both 
poor  and  rich,  in  schools  and  in  com- 
munities; the  possibility  of  protecting 
children  from  tuberculosis  as  well  as 
caring  for  those  already  infected, — these 
were  the  keynotes  of  the  convention. 

The  association's  program  indicates 
modern  lines  of  attack  on  tuberculosis 
by  its  three  sections:  clinical,  patho- 
logical and  sociological.  In  each,  the 
latest  results  of  most  earnest  study  were 
presented. 

In  the  clinical  section,  dispensaries  for 
children  were  described  and  reports 
given  of  experiments  in  vaccination  for 
tuberculosis;  in  the  early  diagnosis  of 
children  and  the  value  of  the  X-ray  in 
such  diagnosis. 

An  interesting  study  of  228  children 
who,  during  the  past  two  years,  had 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  chil- 
dren's tuberculosis  clinic  of  the  Seattle 
health  department,  was  given  by  Dr. 
John  B.  Manners  and  Dr.  Howard 
Knott.  Their  findings  showed  that  chil- 
dren living  in  an  infectious  atmosphere 
reacted  to  the  tuberculosis  test  far  more 
readily  (in  the  ratio  of  about  2  to  1) 
than  did  those  children  living  in  sur- 
roundings where  there  was  no  exposure 
to  tuberculosis.  They  found,  also,  that 
fewer  children  reacted  positively  in  the 
test  in  Seattle  than  in  Vienna:  the  Seat- 
tle percentage  being  58.1;  Vienna,  93. 
Such  differences  in  findings  are  attribu- 
ted to  more  favorable  community  condi- 
tions in  housing,  sanitation  and  climate. 

In  the  report  on  one  thousand  case 
histories  of  tuberculosis  patients  at  the 
Gaylord  Farm  Sanatorium,  Wellingham, 
Calif.,  Dr.  James  S.  Ford,  assistant  at 
the  sanatorium,  charged  the  general 
practitioner  to  awake  to  the  part  he 
must  play  in  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  thousand  patients  whose 
histories  form  the  basis  of  his  address, 
had  consulted  1,940  physicians,  only  7 
per  cent  of  whom  had  made  a  fairly 
thorough  examination  of  the  patient. 
Dr.  Ford  urged  the  necessity  of  utiliz- 
ing all  methods  of  diagnosing  incipient 
tuberculosis,  not  merely  taking  care  of 
the  crop  of  consumptives  but  stopping 
the  source  of  supply. 

Artificial  pneumo-thorax  treatment 
was  discussed  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Vrooman 
of  King  Edward's  Sanatorium,  Kam- 
loops.  B.  C.  From  his  own  experience, 
Dr.  Vrooman  concluded  that  far  ad- 
vanced cases  are  not  likely  to  receive 
permanent  benefit  from  his  treatment; 
but  that  cases  of  recent  onset,  cases 
where  but  one  lung  is  affected,  and  in- 


cipient cases,  are  the  most  suitable  for 
this  treatment.  Some  problems  of  this 
treatment  were  discussed  by  Dr.  Theo- 
dore B.  Sachs  of  Chicago. 

The  pathological  section  reported  ex- 
periments in  tuberculosis  immunity  by 
Doctors  Gilbert  and  Webb  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Castelli  of  New  York  and 
Achard  of  Ashville,  N.  C.  Successful 
experiments  were  described  also  of  doses 
with  living  tubercle  bacilli,  of  the 
Widal  reaction,  and  of  several  new 
methods  of  serum  diagnosis. 

In  the  sociological  section,  discussion 
centered  especially  upon  housing;  the 
relation  of  tuberculosis  to  a  practical 
program  for  the  co-operation  of  city, 
county,  state  and  nation;  and  measures 
both  municipal  and  legislative  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
Some  of  the  practical  measures  recom- 
mended include  a  yet  stricter  super- 
vision of  the  milk  supply;  regulations 
prohibiting  the  renting  of  houses  unfit 
for  habitation;  enforcement  of  laws  for 
the  removal  of  dust  and  poisonous  fumes 
in  industrial  occupations;  encourage- 
ment of  every  movement  for  hygiene  in 
the  home,  the  school  and  the  playground ; 
compulsory  notification  to  health  boards 
as  soon  as  a  case  of  tuberculosis  is 
recognized;  sanitary  control  of  hotels, 
theaters,  churches,  ambulances  and  pass- 
enger service. 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  director  of  the 
Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund, 
pleaded  for  better  ventilation  and  health 
supervision  for  school  children.  Of  the 
twenty  million  children  who  each  day 
assemble  in  schoolhouses  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  60  per  cent  have  been 
shown  by  medical  inspection  to  have 
physical  defects  of  some  kind. 

"Children  are  in  our  school  seats  who 
cannot  see  the  blackboard,  or  hear  the 
teacher's  voice,  who  because  of  nose  and 
throat  difficulties  cannot  breathe  proper- 
ly even  such  air  as  is  usual  in  , school- 
rooms. Such  children  are  constantly 
dropping  out  of  school  because  of  dis- 
couragement and  lack  of  interest,  often 
taking  with  them  the  handicaps  that 
spoiled  their  school  experience,  to  be- 
come in  turn  the  cause  of  failure  in  after 
life. 

"Managers  of  factories,"  continued 
Mr.  Kingsley,  "hold  men  and  women  op- 
eratives, and  even  children,  responsible 
for  keeping  machines  working  at  full 
capacity.  Is  it  not  quite  as  important  to 
see  that  boys  and  girls  do  not  sit  list- 
less, stupid,  half-asphyxiated,  or  with 
sense  inoperative,  because  of  defects, 
through  six  or  eight  of  the  most  precious 
years  of  their  lives,  all  the  time  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  a  duly 
appointed  representative  of  organized 
society, — the  school  teacher?" 

Dr.  William  C.  White  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis  League  of  Pittsburgh,  emphasized 
the  government's  responsibility  in  the 
problem.        "Tubcrcutesis,"      said      Dr. 


White,  "affects  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple without  demarcation  of  state,  cotinti 
or  municipal  lines.  As  long  as  railroad> 
carry  infectious  people,  food,  cattle  an^i 
mail-bags,  and  all  ports  of  entry  admit 
consumptive  immigprants.  the  federal 
government  caimot  fail  to  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  I^ 
first  duty  is  to  establish  for  some  unit 
of  population  under  its  wardship,  an  ef- 
ficient means  of  control  which  will  serve 
as  an  example  for  each  state  and  sto|> 
present  political  and  sentimental  waste," 
Following  the  convention  proper,  came 
a  conference  of  the  secretaries  of  thr 
tuberculosis  associations.  Problems  oi 
anti-tuberculosis  work  adapted  to  coun 
ty,  city  and  rural  districts,  were  present- 
ed and  methods  discussed  for  increasir.e 
the  sale  of  Red  Cross  seals. 


npHE  seventh  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  held  at  Detroit,  June 
7-9,  marks  a  notable  advance  in  city 
planning  in  this  country,  writes  John 
Backus  Williams.  The  first  conference 
was  held  in  1909.  At  that  time  thcrt 
was  only  one  permanent  city  plannins: 
commission  in  this  country — that  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  appointed  in  1907 
now  there  are  over  a  hundred. 

In  the  period  preceding  the  first  con- 
ference, city  planning  was  governed  a' 
most  entirely  by  aesthetic  consideration^, 
much  of  its  inspiration  coming  from  tht 
world's  fair  at  Chicago  in  1893.  That 
was  the  period  of  projects  for  magnifi- 
cent civic  centers.  The  conference  of 
1909,  and  all  subsequent  conferences, 
have  been  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  city  plan- 
ning; and  our  legislation  and  achieve- 
ment, and  the  public  sentiment  back  o: 
them,  are  now  to  such  an  extent  prac 
tical  that  the  phrase  "city  beautiful' 
once  a  popular  summary  of  all  that  cit^ 
planning  stood  for,  is  now  no  longer 
descriptive  or  accurate.  But  at  the  ses- 
sion just  held  at  Detroit,  the  conference, 
believing  in  the  importance  of  due  at- 
tention being  given  to  the  appearance  of 
our  cities,  and  feeling  that  the  confer 
ence  had  been  neglecting  these  consid 
erations,  and  that  the  public  was  in  dag- 
ger of  forgetting  them,  devoted  one  it 
its  eight  sessions  to  civic  design. 

Most  essentia]  to  the  progress  of  an\ 
cause  in  a  democracy  is  public  educa- 
tion. At  the  first  city  planning  confer- 
ence in  1909,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  city  planning  exhibits  were  per- 
haps the  most  effective  method  of  stim- 
ulating public  interest.  The  first  exhi- 
bition in  this  country  that  could  claim 
to  be  at  all  comprehensive  was  held  at 
Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  the  cit^ 
planning  conference  in  1911.  Since  then 
there  has  been  the  New  York  citv  «c 
hibit  in  1913,  much  of  which  was  late: 
shown  in  many  cities  as  a  traveling  ex 
hibition  by  the  American  City  Bureav 
and  has  journeyed  as  far  as  Chile. 

Nor  is  the  city  planning  exhibition 
the  only  line  of  educational  progress  in 
this  period.  In  1909,  Harvard  esub- 
lished  a  course  in  city  planning,  and  sev- 
eral colleges  have  since  followed  suit. 
Chicago  is  teaching  city  planning  in  it* 
public  schools.  Nor  should  I  fail  t" 
add,  continues  Mr.  Williams,  that  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates   from   twelve  nations' 
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organizations — including  real  estate, 
building,  fire  prevention,  engineering  and 
civic  associations — was  held  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  Detroit  conference  to 
form  a  league  to  promote  public  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  city  plan- 
ning. 

How  much  of  the  credit  for  all  of  this 
progress  is  due  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning  is  of  small 
consequence.  It  is  however  important 
10  recognize  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence during  its  seven  years  of  existence 
has  been  active  and  eflficient  in  this 
notable  progress  of  city  planning  in  this 
country  along  right  lines. 

The  Michigan  State  Housing  Insti- 
tute, in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
sessions  of  the  city  planning  confer- 
ence, and  of  the  services  of  some  of  the 
speakers  at  that  conference,  held  a  meet- 
ing on  the  day  following.  Delegates, 
not  only  from  Detroit,  but  from  a  num- 
ber of  Michigan  cities  were  present  and 
took  part  in  the  discussions. 


An  event  of  more  than  ordinary  sig- 
nificance occurred  in  Fresno,  Jimc 
2.  when  over  a  thousand  people,  repre- 
senting all  shades  of  temperance  thought 
in  the  state  of  California,  met  to  plan 
another  prohibition  campaign,  writes  E. 
|iu\  Talbott.  There  were  two  factions 
in  the  convention,  the  radicals  from 
southern  California  and  the  conserva- 
tives from  the  northern  part  of  the 
^tate.  The  south  is  already  almost 
wholly  "dry,"  the  north  is  overwhelm- 
ingly "wet."  The  radicals  were  led  by 
the  third  party  Prohibitionists;  the  con- 
servatives by  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

The  two  factions  got  together  by 
agreeing  on  two  distinct  amendments, 
*'ne  liberal,  the  other  drastic.  One 
would  apply  only  to  the  retail  trade,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquors  except  in 
quantities  of  two  gallons,  delivered  on 
the  premises  where  manufactured,  to  a 
common  carrier  for  distribution  to  pur- 
chasers, to  pharmacists  at  their  place  of 
I'usiness,  and  to  the  permanent  residen- 
ces of  purchasers.  The  second  amend- 
ment would  be  absolutely  prohibitive,  af- 
fectine  alike  the  retail,  wholesale  and 
manufacturing  interests.  The  first 
would  go  into  effect  January  1,  1918; 
the  second,  January  1,  1920. 

An  immediate  campaign  will  we  waged 
t"  put  the  two  questions  on  the  ballot 
by  initiative  petitions  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  in  1916.  All  the  temper- 
ance forces  in  the  state  are  back  of  the 
movement,  Mr.  Talbot  says.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  wine  interests  will  not 
))ecome  a  cloak  for  the  entire  liquor 
trade  with  two  amendments  in  the  field. 
At  the  election  last  November  a  drastic 
prohibition  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  177,000. 


^LTHOUGH  more  than  half  its 
population  is  of  foreign  birth,  and 
although  it  lies  almost  in  the  shadow  and 
clearly  within  the  influence  of  New 
Vork,  the  city  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has 
not  found  it  necessary  to  pack  all  its 
people  in  tall  tenements.  "From  a  hous- 
'HR  point  of  view,  Passaic  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  cities  in  the  country," 
^vrites  John  Ihlder.  field  secretary  of 
the  National  Housing  Association.     "It 


is  m  a  position  to  lead  the  way  for  other 
small  industrial  cities  that  have  a  large 
alien  element  in  their  population." 

A  report  on  a  housing  investigation 
of  the  city,  made  by  Udetta  D.  Brown, 
was  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  city  officials  before  the  third  an- 
nual New  X^rsey  Conference  on  Hous- 
ing recently  held  in  Passaic.  Printed 
copies  were  distributed,  the  newspapers 
published  it  in  full  and  the  delegates  and 
local  people  were  taken  on  a  personally 
conducted  tour  so  that  they  might  see 
conditions  as  well  as  read  and  learn 
them. 

The  fight  made  last  winter  by  a  land- 
lord's association,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Jersey  City,  to  weaken  the  state 
tenement  house  law  was  carried  into 
the  conference  where  the  representative 
of  the  landlords  asked  for  a  hearing. 
He  was  g^ven  his  hearing,  writes  Mr. 
Ihlder,  and  then  answered  so  effective- 
ly by  Capt.  Charles  J.  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  state  Board  of  Tenement  House 
Supervision;  Miles  W.  Beemer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board;  and  Lawrence  Veiller, 
secretary  of  the  National  Housing  As- 
sociation, that  the  result  was  quite  the 
opposite  of  what  he  had  expected. 

The  conference  was  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  National  and  New  Jer- 
sey Housing  Associations,  and  the  state 
health  officers  met,  appropriately  enough, 
at  the  same  time  and  it  was  to  them  that 
one  of  the  chief  speakers  from  out  the 
state.  Dr.  William  C.  Woodward  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  addressed  his  mes- 
sage. 


4  4]£FFICIENCY  first"  was  formally 
adopted  as  the  slogan  of  the 
fifty- four  cities  in  New  York  state  at  the 
sixth  annual  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
Other  City  Officials  held  at  Troy.  That 
the  slogan  is  to  be  more  than  a  byword 
was  indicated  by  the  demand  for  consti- 
tutional amendments  granting  municipal 
home  rule,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  to  co-operate 
with  the  state  comptroller  in  establish- 
ing a  uniform  municipal  accounting  sys- 
tem, by  confirming  the  report  of  the 
committee  which  has  made  a  city  plan- 
ning survey  of  the  cities  of  the  state, 
and  by  continuing  the  work  of  making 
a  comprehensive  health  survey  of  the 
cities  of  the  state. 

J  For  the  first  time  since  its  organiza- 
tion the  Conference  discussed  municipal 
finances.  As  a  result  a  committee, 
headed  by  Edward  L.  Osborile,  comp- 
troller of  Rochester  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  -(iJf  Comptrollers 
and  Accounting  Officers,  was  appointed 
to  assist  the  State  Comptroller  in  his 
effort  to  perfect  a  Uniform  accounting 
and  reporting  system  and  to  promote  ef- 
ficient city  budget-making. 

The  cities  have  pledged  themselves 
financially  to  support  the  State  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Information,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  the  conference  has 
been  working  for  ^^;  last  four  years. 
This  bureau  will  no\v  -^e  established  at 
Albany  and  operated  by  the  cities, 
through  ]the  conference,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  council  o;f'tfiVe  mayors  elected 
annually.  This  is  iijnique  undertaking 
a^id  the  mayors  .blltoie-  that  it  will  be 


one  of  the  chief  factors  in  promoting 
their  "efficiency"  campaign. 

A  symposium  of  mtmicipal  accom- 
plishments during  the  past  year  and 
their  future  needs  brought  out  a  mass 
of  information  about  the  problems  that 
have  been  solved  and  that  are  now  under 
consideration.  A  simimary  of  the  ac- 
complishments showed  that  the  cities  of 
the  state  are  doing  more  social  service 
work  than  ever  before,  and  it  was  on 
social  service  that  the  chief  speaker 
from  out  the  state— Chief  Justice  Harry 
Olson  of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court — 
dwelt. 

Many  of  the  mayors  reported  that 
one  of  the  chief  needs  in  their  cities  is 
the  elimination  of  partisan  politics  in 
municipal  elections.  The  president  of 
the  conference,  Rosslyn  M.  Cox,  re- 
ported that  a  tour  he  had  made  with  the 
conference  secretary,  William  P.  Capes, 
of  all  the  cities,  showed  their  chief  de- 
fect to  be  inefficiency  and  the  three 
causes  of  inefficiency  to  be  partisan  poli- 
tics in  municipal  affairs,  legislative  in- 
terference and  charter  tinkering,  and 
lack  of  adequate  information  regarding 
municipal  problems. 

Mayor  Cox  was  re-elected  president 
and  Mr.  Capes,  secretary. 


^  CONFERENCE  for  developing  a 
program  of  united  Christian  ac- 
tivities held  at  Atlantic  City  on  call  of 
a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  with  Fred  B.  Smith 
as  chairman,  brought  together  one  hun- 
dred delegates  representing  fourteen  or- 
ganizations. The  fact  that  all  who  at- 
tended are  actually  engaged  in  forms  of 
inter-church  work,  made  the  discussions 
practical  and  earnest. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
outlined  by  John  M.  Glenn,  who  pre- 
sented the  recommendations  of  the  spe- 
cial ^  committee  of  the  federal  council. 
The  report  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  by  the  federal 
council  representing  all  participating  or- 
ganizations. This  commission  would,  in 
the  first  place,  establish  a  working  re- 
lationship among  these  organizations, 
that  there  might  not  be  the  overlapping 
of  effort  and  the  overlooking  of  work 
needing  to  be  done;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  make  a  study  of  local  and  state 
church  federations  with  a  view  of  gain- 
ing information  that  will  be  of  help  in 
developing  such  federations. 

Mr.  Glenn  stated  that  this  commis- 
sion would  be  able  to  do  the  most  impor- 
tant work  undertaken  by  the  federal 
council;  that  it  would  make  possible  "a 
larger  program  of  effective  Christian 
effort;"  it  would  be  a  clearing  house; 
in  no  way  an  authoritative  but  purely  an 
advisory  body;  "it  would  release  energy, 
not  shackle  it,  increase  material  and 
spiritual  resources  and  increase  sympa- 
thy by  mutual  understanding." 

The  report  called  upon  the  federal 
council  to  organize  a  Commission  on 
Federative  Movements.  While  the  ap- 
pointive power  rests  with  this  body, 
members  are  to  be  named  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  participating  organizations. 
Funds  for  its  work  have  been  secured 
and  the  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  associate 
secretary   of    the    federal    council,  will 
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give  bis  entire  time  to  it. 

The  work  of  this  commission  is  to  ar- 
range within  the  next  twelve  months  a. 
Conference  fully  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  agencies  participating; 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  present 
status  of  federative  Christian  activity 
through  state  and  local  federation  of 
churches;  to  strengthen  existing  federa- 
tions by  co-operation  with  their  of- 
ficers and  committees;  to  encourage 
the  organization  of  new  federations 
in  selected  places,  laying  emphasis 
not  upon  the  number  of  such  new  or- 


ganizations but  upon  thoroughness  and 
comprehensiveness  of  effort  in  relation 
to  existing  needs;  to  make  a  study  oi 
the  policies  and  programs  of  local  fed- 
erations ;  to  give  due  consideration  to 
any  other  forms  of  activity  that  are  now 
brmging  churches  together  in  co-opera- 
tive efforts,  such  as  federations  of  men's 
organizations,  church  athletic  teams. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  those  present 
that  in  this  conference  a  ver^  important 
step  forward  had  been  taken  in  the  much 
needed  unity  of  spirit  and  program  in 
church 
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The  year  1881  saw  the  late  H.  L. 
Sabsovitch  as  a  student  of  law  in 
the  University  of  Odessa.  He  was  one 
of  a  small  group  who  gave  abundantly 
of  their  time  to  collect  money  for  little 
schools  among  the  people  and  to  teach  in 
these  little  schools, — teaching,  of  course, 
without  pay.  In  that  year  came  the 
^groms,  and  the  Jews  in  hundreds  fled 
from  Russia  when  they  could,  or  gath- 
ered in  bands  for  self-defense. 

Hastily  young  Sabsovitch  aided  in  the 
organization  of  those  who  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  his  faith  taking  root 
in  this  country  as  a  possible  field  for 
Jewish  colonization  rather  than  in  Pal- 
estine. Mr.  Sabsovitch  himself  was 
gifted  with  all  the  (jualities  of  leader- 
ship, and  found  it  hard  to  resist  for  the 
time  the  plea  of  his  fellows  that  he  come 
with  them  and  found  an  agricultural 
colony  in  this  new  land. 

Instead,  he  went  to  Switzerland  and 
studied  agricultural  chemistry,  putting 
his  theories  to  practical  test  by  manag- 
ing estates.  Later  he  was  manager  of  a 
large  estate  in  Russia,  the  owner  of 
which,  a  wealthy  nobleman,  admired  his 
ability  and  had  no  prejudice  against  his 
race. 

For  two  years  all  went  well.  Then 
cholera  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  brother  of  Bhe  nobleman  was  a  priest, 
bitterly  hating  Jews.  He  spread  the 
suggestion  that  the  epidemic  was  due  to 
the  sins  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  The 
pleasant  relations  between  Sabsovitch 
and  his  employer  were  promptly  can- 
celed, though  with  mutual  regret,  and 
Sabsovitch  came  to  .America. 

.\fter  one  or  two  fruitless  starts,  he 
became  professor  of  agricuhural  chem- 
istry in  the  Woodbine  School.  So 
genuine  was  the  teacher's  interest  in 
his  students  that  he  kept  in  touch  with 
them  through  correspondence  for  years 
after  their  graduation. 

His  interest  showed,  too,  in  other 
practical  ways  such  as  financial  aid  in 
time  of  special  need.  So  inveterate  was 
his  habit  of  helping  his  students  with 
money  that,  as  one  of  them  says,  "It  is 
no  wonder  he  died  poor!" 

The  splendid  story  of  his  later  work 
as  administrator  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
fund  is  well  known.  At  the  memorial 
service   held   in    New    York,    David  M. 


Bressler,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Jewish  Social  Workers, 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  Professor 
Sabsovitch : 

.  .  .  "He  was  not  only  a  pioneer 
amongst  Jewish  social  workers;  he  was 
not  only  the  professional  social  worker; 
he  was  not  only  the  immigration  or  agri- 
cultural expert ;  or  the  founder  of  Wood- 
bine; or  the  proponent  for  a  school  of 
Jewish  philanthropy,  he  was  all  these, 
but  more;  for  his  vision  led  him  to  see 
that  the  social  worker  must  be  a  social 
force,  giving  the  impulse  to  increased 
measures  of  social  reform  and  helping 
to  awaken  a  larger  social  conscience  not 
only  among  individuals  but  on  the  part 
of  city  and  state." 

A  MON'G  the  American  surgeons  re- 
cently appointed  for  three  months' 
service  at  the  American  Ambulance 
(military  hospital)  in  Paris,  is  Dr.  W. 
Estell  Lee  of  Philadel(>bia.  Dr.  Lee  is 
surgeon  to  seven  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries and  for  six  years  has  had  charge 
of  the  medical  work  of  the  joint  shelter 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  which  cares 
for  between  2,000  and  3,000  children 
yearly. 


kN  June  1  Gertrude  Vaile  was  laak 
executive  secretary  of  the  Chir- 1 
ity  and  Correction  Division  of  the  Uc 
partment  of  Social  Welfare  of  Denie. 
This  puts  her  in  charge  not  only  oi  m 
outdoor  relief  work  of  the  city,  of  *-hici 
she  has  been  supervisor  for  some  tiax, 
but  also  of  four  other  departmenii  ut 
charily,  each  of  which  has  its  supoin- 
tendent^the  detention  home,  the  aws- 
ty  farm,  the  lodging  house  and  tk 
coal  and  wood  yard.  She  becomes,  in  i 
word,  chief  of  the  entire  charity  woA 
of  the  city.  She  succeeds  the  Rev.  I.  .1 
Humberd  under  whom  the  Charity  mi 
Correction  Division  was  reorganized  u[- 
on  modem  lines,  especially  in  relation  i<; 
outdoor  relief. 

Miss  Vaile's  appointment  was  nude  U 
Dr.  W.  H.  Sharplcy  who,  under  Do- 
ver's commission  form  of  govemmos, 
was  elected  commissioner  of  the  Depai:- 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  at  the  clectia 
iield  late  in  May. 

As  supervisor  of  outdoor  relief.  Miii 
Vaile  has  made  in  Denver  a  demonstn- 
tion  of  what  a  trained  public  official  ess 
accomplish  in  administering  not  onl) 
widows'  pensions  but  all  forms  of  publit 
outdoor  relief  in  a  way  to  build  up  lanif 
families  as  the  best  of  the  private  char- 
ties  do.  At  this  time,  when  the  reli- 
tion  of  public  and  private  charities  ^ 
actively  under  consideration  in  inan> 
parts  of  the  country.  Miss  Vaile  has  btf- 
able  to  contribute  substantially  to  tbi 
discussion.  Her  paper  at  the  recen: 
Baltimore  meeting  of  the  National  Cte.- 
fercnce  of  Charities  and  Correction  as; 
her  article  in  The  Survey  for  April  .' 
on  Some  Social  Problems  of  Public  Oui 
door  Relief  have  aroused  widespread 
interest. 

A  S  a  result  of  a  civil  service  e.Namir.i 
■  tion,  W.  H.  Winans  has  been  tp- 
pointed  commissioner  of  charities  lai 
correction  of  Cleveland,  by  Harris  R- 
Cooley,  director  of  public  welfare.  He 
succeeds  J.  B.  Vining.  Mr.  Wioan! 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyso. 
has  been  assistant  superintendent  of  ihc 
Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  secre- 
tary to  Dr,  Cooley  and  commissionct "; 
(he  Department  of  Research  and  Pub- 
licity which  has  been  able  to  do  wok 
work  although  the  City  Council  madcii< 
appropriation  for  it. 


/^HARLES  M.  DE  FOREST  has  k- 
eently  been  appointed  field  secr^ 
tary  and  national  Red  Cross  seal  a^i 
manager  for  the  National  Associai:" 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis. Mr.  De  Forest  is  a  graduate  n' 
Yale.  He  succeeds  Dixon  Van  Bhf 
com,  who  has  accepted  the  executi" 
secretaryship  of  the  San  Francisco  ■^'■ 
sociation  for  the  Study  and  Prevenii« 
of  Tuberculosis.  He  plans  to  pot  i'*' 
execution  an  adequate  program  for  ibt 
San  Francisco  work  during  the  next  i'« 
years.  Frederick  D.  Hopkins  who  hs' 
been  appointed  as  field  secretary'  oi  ibe 
national  association,  is  a  graduate  of  >>' 
racuse  University,  has  had  special  train; 
ing  in  newspaper  work  and  for  se«"' 
years  has  been  connected  with  the  N" 
York  State  Board  of  Charities  >*  in- 
vestigator. 
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A  RETAS  E.  KEPFORD  has  resigned 
^  as  state  lecturer  on  tuberculosis 
for  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Control  to 
go  mto  evangelistic  work  in  the  Middle 
West.  Nine  years  ago,  when  he  entered 
the  tuberculosis  field,  it  was  under  pri- 
vate auspices,  the  state  taking  it  over 
two  years  later.  He  has  preached  the 
gospel  of  right  living  and  the  economic 
cost  of  tuberculosis  throughout  Iowa. 


constructive  demonstration  in  the  field 
in  which  he  has  already  become  distin- 
guished. 


L 


OUISA  LEE  SCHUYLER,  founder 
of  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  (see  The  Survey  for 
March  20)  was  given  the  honorary  de- 
g^ree  of  LL.D.  at  the  one  hundred  and 
&ixty-first  commencement  of  Columbia 
University. 

HR.  C.  E.  a.  WINSLOW  of  the  New 
York  state  Department  of  Health, 
has  accepted  a  call  from  the  medical 
school  of  Yale  University  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  public  health,  newly  created 
under  the  Anna  M.  L.  Lauder  founda- 
tion. Dr.  Winslow  will  continue  his  con- 
oection  with  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Histor>-,  New  York. 

^  PROGRESSIVE  educator  and  a 
progressive  state  university  come 
:ogether  in  the  election  of  Henry  Suz- 
tallo  to  the  presidency  of  the  University 
3f  Washington.  As  professor  of  the 
philosophy  of  education  at  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
:ity,  and  as  prolific  lecturer,  writer  and 
editor,  Mr.  Suzzallo  has  done  much  to 
socialize  the  teaching  profession. 

One  of  the  standards  for  teachers  to 
ft'hich  he  has  often  called  attention  is 
'a  ready  and  progressive  power  to  meet 
acw  and  changing  needs — economic, 
[wlitical,  social."  Before  2,000  supcr- 
ntendents  he  said  two  years  ago :  "The 
s^eatest  waste  in  education  is  not  in  bad 
caching,  but  in  teaching  things  that  the 
wentieth  century  doesn't  want.  I  fancy 
hat  if  we  went  out  into  fifteen  indus- 
:rial  shops  in  this  city  we  could  learn  a 
jreat  deal  more  than  we  know  now  as 
0  what  arithmetical  processes  should  be 
:aught.  We  might  get  rid  of  the  cube 
root." 

It  is  his  conception  of  the  teacher  as 
the  most  vital  social  servant  of  the 
:ommunity  that  gives  peculiar  signifi- 
cance to  tlic  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Suz- 
^Uo  for  the  organization  of  teachers 
everywhere  into  local  guilds,  with  state 
md  national  associations  of  these  guilds. 
T^he  primary  purpose  of  these  guilds,  he 
declares,  should  be  to  make  teachers 
oiore  efficient  public  servants. 

Mr.  Suzzallo  is  forty  years  old.  The 
University  of  Washington,  with  3,000 
students,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  wom- 
p";  is  as  filled  with  the  adventuring 
spirit  of  youth  as  is  he. 

QHARLES  a.  PROSSER,  secretary 
of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  director  of  the 
^yilliam  Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial  In- 
stitute of  Minneapolis.  This  institute, 
founded  by  a  grant  of  more  than  $3,000,- 
^  by  Mr.  Dunwoody,  a  flour  manufac- 
turer, furnishes  instruction  in  industrial 
and  mechanical  arts.  Mr.  Prosser  bj- 
•ieves  that  it  offers  an  opportunity  for 


ALEXANDER  M.  WILSON  has  re- 
signed as  assistant  director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  Chari- 
ties of  Philadelphia  to  become  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Investigations 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
of  New  York  city.  He  succeeds  Ed- 
ward T.  Devinc,  resigned,  who  accepted 
a  temporary  appointment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  organize  the  work  of 
this  new  humanitarian  arm  of  the  city's 
service. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Investigations, 
created  under  the  administration  of  John 
A.  Kingsbury,  commissioner  of  public 
charities,  comprises  120  social  investi- 
gators and  aims  to  introduce  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  social  service  and  family 
rehabilitation  into  the  city's  care  of  its 
wards.  This  year  it  is  authorized  to 
spend  $5,300,000  in  caring  for  the  city's 
sick  poor  in  private  hospitals  and  its 
children  in  private  institutions. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  had  varied  experience 
in  social  work.  He  began  his  career  as 
secretary  of  the  Organized  Aid  Associa- 
tion of  Jersey  City.  He  organized  the 
anti-ttiberculosis  service  in  Boston  and 
later  succeeded  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  as 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Bureau 
of  Charities.  It  was  from  the  position 
of  executive  and  sociological  director  of 
the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  study,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis,  that  the  Blanken- 
burg  administration  of  that  city  called 
him  to  the  post  which  he  leaves,  after  a 
service  of  three  and  a  half  years,  to 
come  to  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Wilson's  name  is  first  on  the 
municipal  civil  service  list  for  secretary 
of  the  Social  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  of  New  York  city. 


A  NOTHER  temporary  appointment  in 
Mr.  Kingsbury's  department  is  of 
William  B.  Buck  as  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  city  Children's  Hospital 
and  Schools  on  Randall's  Island.  This 
is  the  position  from  which  Mrs.  Dunphy 
was  recently  dismissed  on  charges.  For 
some  years  Mr.  Buck  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Seibert  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia following  extended  experience 
with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of 
New  York. 


^i^ 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


PARBNTHOOD  AND  THB  STATE 

To  THE  Editor r  ^permit  us  to  say  a 
word  of  appreciation  and  of  criticism  of 
the  conception  which  underlies  the  beau- 
tiful panels  for  the  Forsytli  Dental  In- 
firmary for  Children  in  Boston,  designed 
by  Roger  N.  Burnham  and  which  you 
reproduced  in  The  Survey  of  May  15. 

The  fundamental  oonception  seems  to 
us  a  most  happy  one  In  that  it  expresses 
the  truth  that  increasingly  the  state  is 


underwriting  the  responsibility  of  the 
family  to  the  child  and  that  in  certain 
fields,  as  in  health  and  learning,  it  is  as- 
suming the  leading  role.  Our  criticism, 
however,  is  that  instead  of  contrasting 
the  family  with  the  commonwealth,  the 
contrast  is  made  between  the  mother 
and  the  commonwealth. 

^  This  may  have  been  done  for  artistic 
purposes  but  if  such  has  been  the  case, 
has  not  the  artist  sacrificed  a  great  fun- 
damental truth  for  the  sake  of  his  art? 
v\^hy,  in  brief,  should  the  father  not 
have  been  represented?  Biologically  we 
all  know  that  the  father  is  jointly  "giver 
of  life"  with  the  mother,  and  morally 
he  should  be  "giver  of  love"  as  well. 
Does  not  the  conception  of  this  panel 
repeat  a  mistake  which  is  common  in 
much  of  our  thinking  concerning  the 
family,  and  is  not  such  mistaken  think- 
ing fundamentally  responsible  for  the 
wrong  attitude  of  many  in  regard  to 
parenthood  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  idea  underly- 
ing Mr.  Burnham's  portrayal  has  its 
roots  in  the  mediaeval  conception  of  mar- 
riage as  a  concession  to  the  flesh..  The 
relation  of  mother  and  child  was  sanc- 
tified in  the  pictures  of  the  Madonna  and 
the  Child,  but  seldom  if  ever  was  father- 
hood portrayed  or  glorified. 

For  the  democratic  family  of  tomor- 
row which  we  are  all  seeking  to  make 
real,  must  we  not  teach  our  boys  the 
significance  and  sanctity  of  fatherhood 
just  as  much  as  we  have  taught  our  girls 
the  beauty  and  sacredness  of  mother- 
hood? Are  we  wrong  then  in  hoping 
that  Mr.  Burnham  or  some  other  artist 
will  in  the  future  picture  in  enduring 
bronze  the  trinity  of  father,  mother  and 
child  as  a  daily  lesson  to  all  children  of 
today  who  are  to  be  the  parents  of  to- 
morrow ? 

Amey  Eaton  Watson, 
Frank  D.  Watson. 

Haverford,  Pa. 

THB  CONFUSION  OF  DEMOCRACY 

To  THE  Editor:  The  Survey  state- 
ment about  "democratizing  the  national 
conference"  in  the  issue  of  May  22  re- 
flects, I  suspect,  a  common  confusion 
concerning  the  action  by  which  the 
changes  in  organization  of  the  confer- 
ence were  brought  to  pass.  The  new 
rule  to  go  into  effect  in  1917  originated 
with  a  voluntary  report  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  conference  recommend- 
ing a  limitation  in  the  number  of  ex- 
presidents  who  should  be  members  of 
that  committee  ex-officio.  This  question 
was  not  discussed  by  the  conference  at 
Memphis  and  action  originated  with  the 
executive  committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  suggest  "such  amendment  of 
the  by-laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  put 
into  effect  the  principle  of  full  partici- 
pation of  the  membership  in  nominating 
the  officers  of  the  conference,"  of  which 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  chairman,  was  the  re- 
sult of  action  taken  at  Memphis.  It  re- 
ported exclusively  on  the  subject  as- 
signed to  it,  and  had  nothing  to  say 
about  ex-presidents  on  the  executive 
committee.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  print  this  correction. 

W.  T.  Cross. 
[Secretary  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.] 

Chicago. 
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POPULAR 
AMUSEMENTS 


Ric&ard  Henry  Edwards 

£W«or  ofSiudk$  in  Spdal  PnUtm,  Exittuhn 
Dloi$km,  Unlctnituqf  }Vl$eomln 

CLOTH  $hOO 

* 'There  is  need  of  this  volume  which 
studies  the  situation  with  a  keen  appreci- 
ation of  the  importance  and  power  of  the  • 
instinct  of  play»  The  atjf^hor  divides 
amusements  into  five  classes  and  each  is 
studied  for  its  possibilities  and  its  perils. 
The  remailider  of  the  bpok  is  devoted  to 
proposed  solutions  of  the  problems.  The 
whole  study  ii^resses  one  as  cateful,  ' 
impartial  and  yet  deepjy  ^jamest  and  con- 
structive. The  bibliog^phies  are  un- 
usually full,  and  each,  chapter  contains  a 
set  of  questions.  The  book,  aside  from 
its  informative  value  tb  the  general  read- 
er, is  adapted  for  study  in  classes." — 
BulUHn  of  American  Institute  of  Child 
Life,        ^ 

S«a4  Isr  catebf  •JPvvaf  2M  ftMral  rtfif  • 
i»M  aad  KMi  itady  ftlif tJtat.iii^  bit 
•mUf  \M%  Rhs]  PwMmj,  Vkf^kal 

BJ^THtfTff,  the 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 
1 24  East  28th  Street  New  York 


FOR  r6nT 


FURNISHED  cottage  in  the  Pocono  Mts., 
Pa.,  for  the  season.  Situated  on  the  edge 
of  lake.  Good  boating  and  fishing.  Sur- 
rounded by  dense  woods.  Accommodations 
for  ten  persons.  For  further  particulars  ap- 
ply to  M.  P.  Falconer.  Sleighton  Farm, 
Darling.  Delaware  Co., 'Pa. 

"The  NMional  Tmining  School  prepares  for 
^ecuaVe  p<>aitioiia  in  Young  Women's  Chri** 
tian  Ataociatioiis.^ddit»M  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment 600  L^Bgton  Avenue*  New  York  Gty.** 


GREENWICH 
SAVINGS  BANK 

(InoorpoTttted  1633) 

8.K.  Cor.  6th  Ave.  and  16th  Street 
'    NIW  YORK 

TWO.RATE  INTEREST-DIViDEND 

Six  Mntbt  eidlRg  Jaie  30, 1915. 

On  all  •tuiM  from  15  to  $3,000  tt>  dapuMtof 
entitled  to  inlereat  under  the  by-laws  at  the  rate 
of  FOUR  PCfl  CENT,  per  annum,  on  ao 
much  of  every  account  aa  shall  not  exceed 
$1,001^  and  at  the  rale  orTHRCC  and  ONE- 
HALF  PCR  CENT.'toer  annum  on  so  much 
of  every  account  as  shall  exceed  $1,000  payable 
onandafter  July  19,  1915. 

Daposlts  niada  on  or  t>efor«  July  10, 
will  draw  Interast  from  July  l«  lOIS. 

JAMES  WINLAN^rorident. 
CHARLES  M.  DUtCHER.  Treasurer. 
FRANCIS  M.  BACON?  JrT.  i 
B.  CX;DEN  CHISPLM.         ) 


Classified   Adyertisements 


AdT«rdalai  nit«a  ar^i    Hotels  aad  Rcaorts 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Rcml  Escaic, 
cents  per  Imt. 

**Want*' advertisements  under  the  vatioas 
ingt  *'Situations  Wanted/*  **Help  Wanted,**  etc^ 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  laelmdlatf  tk* 
for  •••h  isaardoM.   Address  Adv 
ment.  The  Survey,  106  East  ISd  St.,  Nev  York 


«5 
fixe 


SITUATIONS   WANTKD 


THOROUGHLY  competent  physical  o 
rector:    instructor   in    athletics,    swimiran,. 
lx>xing,  etc..  seeks  a  new  connection.     \. 
dress  2148,  Survey. 

BRIGHT  energetic  woman  wishes  po> 
tion  as  social  worker  or  investigator.  wh(»''' 
part  time,  or  substitute.    Address  2149,  S'  > 

VEY. 

COLLEGE    woman,    school    of    phiU  - 
thropy  training,  stenographic  secretarial  c^ 
perience,  wants  position  with  social  orgar  - 
zation.     Address  2150,  Survey. 

TRAINING:     Graduate    Amherst    Coi 
lege;  certificates  School  for  Social  Work- 
ers. School  of  Philanthropy.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

EXPERIENCE:     Fellowship    at    Settl- 
ment ;  Assistant  Head  worker  ship  at  Settle 
ment;  Secretary  to  TWO  STATE  COM- 
MISSIONS. 

I  AM  SEEKING  EXECUTIVE  OK 
PORTUNITY  11^  GENUINE  SGCIA* 
SERVICE.     Address  2152,  Survey. 

STENOGRAPHIC  secretary  in  soc:. 
work,  six  years'  experience.  Address  21  r. 
Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 

VISITING  NursQ^  wanted  only  if  she  i- 
adventurous,  humorous,  is  highly  cultnrec 
has  few  personal  ties,  and  will  enjoy  gom^ 
to    Western    Pennsylvania.      Would    enjr 
learning  Slavish  for  work  in  immigrant  ir 
dustrial  neighborhood.    Also,  of  course,  w 
fully  appreciate  an  unusual  opportunit>  t> ' 
broad  life-work.  Must  have  complete  nur>r  s 
training  and  superb  physique.     Expcrienre 
not  so  necessary.    Salary  to  fit  person  ar* 
not  person  to  salary.     Address  2151.  Si» 

VEY. 

WANTED — Montessori  teacher  wiUing  t. 
give  services  for  out  year's  experience  t 
well  established  class.  Orange  Valle>'  Soca 
Settlemem*.  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


The  Bank  for  Sayings 

IN  THE  OTY  OF  NEW  YORK 
280  Fourth  Avenue 

June  13.  1915. 
1924  Scai-AwMl  DNMmA 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  <leclaied  an 
interest  dividend  for  the  Six  Mondis 
ending  June  30th,  1915,  at  dke  imie  of 

THIEE  AND  ONE-HALF  PCt  Cm.  ; 

per  annum  on  all  sums  of  $5.00  and  u^ 
ward  entitled  thereto,  andpayahle  oa 
and  after  July  20th.  1915.  Thedividend 
y  will  be  credited  to  depositors  as  princi- 
pal July  1st.  1915.  D^>osits  made  on  or 
before  July  lOth.  1915.  will  draw  inter- 
est from  July  1st.  1915. 

WALTER  TRIMBLE. 
LEWIS  B.  CAWTRY, 
JAMES  KNOWLES.  CompCioDcr. 


San    Diego—  THE     EXPOSITIONS    —San    Francisco 

m  ^ne  m 


The  Thirtemth 
ahtt  of  HttcaUt 
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(9l|?  N^m  fork  #rl|oal  nt  91|ilantl|ra|ig 

UNITED    CHARrriES    BUILDING.    105    EAST   22d   STREET 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director 


One  of  the  questions  asked  of  First  Year  Students  in  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1914-15  was:  Discuss  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  also  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of 
using  the  word  "client''  to  designate  a  person  under  the  care  of  a  charitable  organization. 

Among  the  interesting  discussions  received,  were  the  two  following: 


*'ft  seems  to  me  that  the  word 
^client'  comes  nearest  to  describ- 
ing the  relation  between  an  agent 
of  a  charitable  organization,  and  a 
person  being  helped  by  the  agent 
or  organization.  The  word  has  a 
legal  connotation,  and  expresses 
the  idea  of  one  who  is  seeking  in- 
formation, advice,  or  justice  in  re- 
gard to  public  or  private  rights. 
The  charitable  organization  with 
the  most  enlightened  aim  also 
seeks  to  put  the  person  under  its 

**No  adequate  term  has  yet  been 
invented  to  describe  the  relation- 
ship of  persons  under  the  care  of 
charitable  organizations  to  the  or- 
ganization. The  word  'client'  is 
as  inadequate  as  the  term  'case.' 
Both  fall  a  little  short  of  describing 
the  complete  relationship.  In  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Roman  civiliza- 
tion the  word  client  was  comple- 
mentary to  the  word  patron,  the 
two  designating  a  relationship 
somewhat  paternalistic,  the  patron 
being  a  man  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence in  the  community  who 
gathered  about  him  men  in  humbler 
circumstances  to  whom  he  gave 
sometimes  financial  support,  al- 
ways the  benefit  of  his  advice  and 
comnMinity  influence  to  further 
their  careers  and  make  them  better 


care  in  touch  with  all  the  resources, 
public  or  private,  that  may  meet 
his  need  or  desire.  It  is  certainly 
more  a  dispensary  of  information 
and  advice,  and  an  administrator 
or  procurer  of  justice,  than  it  is  a 
dispenser  of  goods.  Therefore  the 
word  'client'  seems  better  than 
'customer',  for  instance— or  than 
'patron.'  The  word  'patient'  might 
be  equally  acceptable  if  its  mean- 
ing were  not  usually  restricted  to 
those  suffering  physical  or  mental 

known.  Today  the  word  'client^ 
implies  rather  a  business  than  an 
intimate  personal,  if  paternalistic 
relationship.  We  speak  of  a  law- 
yer's clients  almost  as  we  speak  of 
a  man's  employees:  though  the 
personal  relationship  may  be  there 
it  is  not  implicit. 

Neither  of  these  senses  of  the 
word  'client'  fits  the  relationship  of 
charitable  organizations  to  persons 
who  apply  to  them.  The  latter 
meaning  is  inadequate  because  the 
case  worker  must  have  an  intimate 
personal  relationship  else  he  or 
she  can  never  work  successfully 
with  their  applicants.  The  old 
sense  of  the  word  is  more  fitting  to 
the  actual  relationship  in  that  it 
contains  the  personal  element,  but 
the  situation  of  patron  and  client 


ills.  Perhaps  it  is  better,  for  after 
all  those  under  the  care  of  a  char- 
itable organization  are  suffering 
from  misfortune  or  misery,  in 
some  form  or  other.  I  should  say, 
however,  that  there  might  be  more 
propriety  in  using  the  word  'patient', 
but  greater  desirability  in  using  the 
word  'client',  for  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  former  is  more  appro- 
priate, and  the  connotation  of  the 
latter  more  desirable." 


and  charity  organization  and 
charges  are  so  unlike,  in  that  the 
one  is  individual,  the  other  organ- 
ized, that  the  word  is  incomplete. 
In  the  old  days  patrons  were  beset 
with  parasites,  and  the  tern)  client 
would  to  some  imply  that  parasitic 
relationship  of  individuals  under 
the  care  of  charity  organizations  to 
the  organization.  The  term  'case' 
has  the  element  in  it  of  something 
to  be  studied,  like  a  doctor's  case, 
but  it  is  too  impersonal.  It  will 
take  some  one  with  a  fine  sense  of 
word  discrimination  and  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship under  question  to  invent  an 
adequate  term  to  fulfill  this  need. 
By  that  time  let  us  hope  the  rela- 
tionship will  be  obsolete." 


,« 
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PUBLICATIONS:    STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

y 

Number  1 :    Social  WotjStlth  Families  and  Individuals:    By  Poner  R.  Lee 
Number  3 :    The  Probatipn  Officer  at  Work :    By  Henry  W.  Thurston 
Nymber  4  :    Is  Social  Work  a  Profession  ?    By  Abraham  Flexner 

Single  copies,  five  cents;  25  copies,  $1.00  postpaid. 


The  next  examination  for  admiasion  to  the  regular  course  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  September  15.     Applications  should  be  filed  as  early  as  possible. 
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Thk  Sukvst  is  a  weekly  journal  of  constructive  philanthropy,  founded  In  the  90*s  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  first  weekly  issue  of  each  month 
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From  the  start,  the  magazine  and  Its  related  activities  have  been  broadly  conceived  as  an 
educational  enterprise,  to  be  employed  and  developed  beyond  the  limits  of  advertising  and  com- 
B«retal  receipts. 
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The  GIST  of  IT- 

'P'HE  latest  Fourth  of  July  proposal  is  to 
confer  citizenship  only  on  that  day ;  let 
the  first  voters,  both  domestic  and  imported, 
stand  up  and  be  initiated  together.  Page 
302. 

JUDGE  LINDSEY'S  arrest  for  contempt 
^  of  court,  because  he  refused  to  reveal 
what  a  boy  confessed  to  him,  brings  out 
for  discussion  the  whole  question  of  the 
relationship  of  juvenile  court  judge  and 
juvenile  delinquent.     Page  301. 

pULL  text  of  the  peace  proposal  put  forth 
in  the  midst  of  war  by  the  German  So- 
cialists.   Page  290. 

HEALTH  exhibits  are  the  outstanding 
features  of  what  the  San  Francisco 
exposition  offers  in  socia>  economy,  and  tne 
federal  government  is  the  leading  exhibitor. 
We  may  live  to  see  every  post-office  hang 
out  a  shingle  reading:  "Uncle  Sam,  M.D. 
For  long  life  apply  within.  Line  forms  on 
this  side."  There  are  interesting  exhibits 
on  education,  industrial  welfare,  state  care 
of  dependents  and  many  others,  but  the 
story  of  the  case-worker  is  nowhere  told. 
Page  308. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  will  adopt  the  Gary 
plan    for   twelve   schools  with    35,000 
pupils.     Page  302. 

WITHOUT  attempting  the  biggest  show 
on  earth,  San  Diego  has  built  an  ex- 
position that  is  a  joy  to  the  eye.  Its  ex- 
hibits, dealing  chiefly  with  the  great  South- 
west, run  back  through  the  Spanish  cava- 
liers and  padres  to  marvelous  sculptured 
records  of  the  folk  who  lived  centuries 
earlier.  And  then,  lest  some  Aztec  family 
begin  to  look  down  on  its  neighbors,  they 
produce  the  simian  likeness  of  the  "Java 
man,"  who  lived  perhaps  a  million  years 
ago  but  was  unfortunately  an  illiterate  fel- 
low and  left  no  records  beyond  the  telltale 
thickness  of  his  skull.  Page  303. 
THE  New  York  city  Health  Department 
official  campaign  against  drink  is  to 
be  educational  in  character,  with  an  advisory 
committee  of  citizens  signed  up  for  the 
crew  of  Dr.  Goldwater's  water-wagon.  Page 
299. 

CHALL  we  have  official  unlimited,  sUr- 
chamber  censorship  of  this  delicate  and 
potent  art,  the  drama?  asks  Mr.  Collier. 
The  wind  of  opinion  blows  that  way.  Four 
states  have  done  it,  and  there  have  been 
many  attempts  at  piecemeal  regulation  of 
buildings  and  audience.    Page  315. 

TAMES  H.  BREWSTER  has  written  a 
J  spirited  letter  to  his  former  associates 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, charging  that  the  failure  of  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  to  retain  him 
at  the  post  in  the  law  school  which  he  has 
filled  for  the  past  year,  is  equivalent  to  dis- 
missal, and  that  "the  only  causes  for  this 
dismissal  are  the  facts  that  I  testified  to 
the  truth  before  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations  and  that  I  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  the  Miners^  Union 
before  the  Congressional  Committee  in 
February  and  March,  1914." 
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GRAHAM  TAYLOR.  Presiclant 


JUUA  C.  LATHROP.  Vice-Prwidenl 


THIRTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  4.  1915 
Announcements  for  1 9 1 3- 1 9 1 6  now  available  for  distribution. 

Special  Training  Course  for  Playground  Workers 

with  technical  classes  at  Hull-House  and  practice  work  in 

the  settlements  and  public  recreation  centers. 


For  further  information,  address 
THE  REGISTRAR.  2559  Michigan  Avenue.  CHICAGO 


i^rljnnl  for  i^nnal  WatksrB 

ESTABLISHED  BY  SIMMONS  COLLEGE  AND  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  1904 

18  SOMERSET  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

One  year  and  two  year  programmes  for  study  and  training  in  social  service  ;  for  men 
and  women ;  for  paid  or  volunteer  work. 

FIRST  YEAR— September  22,  191 5.  to  June  9,  1916— An  introduction  to  any  form 
of  aocial  service  and  to  epedeliration  in  the  second  year. 

SECOND  YEAR— September  8.  1915.  to  June  21.  19t6-For  further  atudy  and 
trainins  in  a  selected  field.  Open  to  those  who  hav»c(>mpleted  the  first  year  and  to 
others  with  acceptable  preparation  in  social  experience.  The  courses  otfered 
1915^  are  Offanizinc  dharity.  Children's  Wodc.  Medical  Social  Service.  Nei«b. 
borhood  and  Community  Wodc. 

Practice  work  under  careful  oversight  fills  one-third  of  the  first  year  and  two-thirds 
of  the  second  year.    Boston  otfers  exceptional  opportunities  for  it. 


JEFFREY  R.  BRAOCETT.  Director 


ZILPHA  D.  SMITH.  Associate 


The  Childhood  and  Youth  Series 

Under  the  Genera!  Editorship  of  M.  V.  O'SHEA 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parenl-Teacher  Associations 


THE  WAYWARD  CHILD 

By  MRS.  FREDERIC  SCHOFF 

President  cw  the  National  Consref*  p(  Mothers  and 

Parent-Teacher  Associations 

Mrs.  Scboff  has  investigated  the  esses  of 
thousands  of  children  and  from  this  deep 
basis  of  practical  knowledge  has  written 
this  message  to  parents  to  help  children  to 
a  better  chance  for  useful  and  successful 
lives. 

THE  USE  OF  MONEY 

%  E.  A.  KIRKPATRICK 

State  Normal  School.  Fitchburs,  Mass..  Member  o£ 

the  Educational  Comnuttee  of  the  National 

Concress  of  Mothers 

Sound  advice  to  parents  on  teaching  chll' 
dren  bow  to  save,  bow  to  spend,  and  how 
to  equip  themselves  for  business  and  the 
conduct  of  household  affairs.  Just  ready. 


By  Dr.  Mart  G.   Hood, 
Indorsed  by  Anna  Steese  Richardton 

FOR  GIRLS  edJh  MOTHERS  OF  GIRLS 

A  safe,  helpful  and  timely  book  which 
enlightens  without  arousing  unwholesome 
curiosity.  A  scientific  woric  for  popular  in- 
struction, free  from  anything  confusing  or 
prurient. 

'*I  should  like  to  put  it  in  every  home,  to 
be  studied  aerioualy  and  reverently  bv 
mother  and  daughter.'* — Marion  Harland, 
"If  every  mother  would  read  it,  the  question 
*Wbat  to  do  with  our  girls'  would  be  pretty 
ipall  '•attted." — Helen  M.  Winalouf,  Editor  Of- 
Pefti  ^tgUter  of  Women*9  Clubs  in  America. 


NATURAL  EDUCATION 

By  WINIFRED  SAOCVILLE  STONER 

An  Interesting  presentation  of  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  by  play  used  by  Mrs.  Stoner 
in  the  education  of  her  daughter,  Winifred, 
who.  as  a  child,  has  attracted  attention 
everywhere  because  of  her  remarkable  de- 
velopment, mentally  and  physically. 

THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  AGE 

By  IRVING  iCNG 
AudM>rof  Pssrcholocy  ol  Child  Development,  etc 

Professor  King  undertakes  in  this  book 
to  give  the  parent  the  beat  modern  knowl- 
edge of  the  "teen  age.*'  the  all-Important  age 
of  adolescence, — the  approved  results  of  sci- 
entific study  and  experiment. 

The  CHILD  AND  HIS  SPELUNG 

By  WILUAM  A.  COOK 

Asst.  Prof,  of  Cducation(Universtty  of  Co1orado,and 

M.  V.  OShea.  ^toi.  of  Education. 

Univers^  of  Wisconsin 

A  thorough,  original  Investigation  of  (1) 
the  psychology  of  spelling;  (2)  effective 
methods  of  teaching  spelling;  (3)  spelling 
needa  of  tvplcal  Americana;  (4)  words  pu- 
pils should   learn. 

LEARNING  BY  DOING 

By  EDGAR  JAMES  SWIFT 
Author  of  Mind  m  the  Makins.  ' 


A  book  written  to  take  hard  and  fast  rules 
out  of  child-training  and  give  each  child  a 
glad,  good  chance  for  the  free,  individual 
development  of  his  native  talent,   his  best 
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Smnmer  Orarset  in  Social  Senrice 
New  Twk,  Jnlj  12tb.2Stk 

for 

Rabbis.  Social  Workers.  Seminary  Student*  Md 

others  interested  in  Social  nvodc 

Lectures-Field  Work 

Visits  lo  Institutions 

Jewish  Pliilaiitliropy 

SCOPE-PROBLEMS 

AGENCIES-ORGA^4IZATIONS 

Lecturers: 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  Dr.  Boris  D.  Bo^en 

Dr.  LudwiaBemstein  Dr.  Claries  Bembetmcr 

Dr.  MoniaXaipas  Charles  E.  Fox,  Esq. 

Mrs.  WilUain  Einstein 

Synagogue  and  Social  Service 

HISTORY-ORGANIZATION  IN 
RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL  AND  CONGI^EGATION 

Dr.  Heary  Berkowitz  Dr.  William  Roeenau 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  Rev.  Harry  S.  Le%vi« 

flabbi  Sidney  E.  Goldstein 

Tuition  and  Registration 

No  ckarye  will  be  made  for  Tuition.    But  a  l^ais- 
trabon  Fee  of  $3.00  will  be  charged  for  each  student 

For   BULLETIN   containing   complete    Schedule, 
description  of  Courses,  and  information  concemins 
Scholarships  and  Boarding  Acoomntodatioos,  etc 
Address 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  COURSES 
36  West  68th  Street  NEW  YORK 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 
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SHALL  I  DRINK? 

By  Joseph  R  Crookflr 

'm  ^  ikg  drink  prMtm  hmudmt  tk«  mmUs 
0/  rwctnt  tcttnii/Sc  imvest^tmti^m. 


^  Tbe  title  of  this  book  is  a  bit  startllog,  bat  tb* 
array  of  fKte  presented  are  more  startling  tnn.  The 
presentation  Is  by  all  odds  tbe  greatest  anmlgniBent 
of  the  drink  habit  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  ta  atract 
for  the  times  and  •  hwadred  tli( 
••vUl  B^t  ke  better  apeat 

tkla  h—U.  %m  cheap  f*raa  a 

tlirMiClMat  tke  cMntrj.  It  would  help  toe- 
mendomly  In  osherlng  In  national  jproblbltioo.  We 
■hall  keep  this  book  at  oar  right  hand.  aaA  the 
readers  of  this  paper  win  learn  many  facto 
In  days  to  come." —Watchman  ETommer. 

SS7  pages  and  It  foU-page  charts. 
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The  opeuf  of  tbe  New  York  Traiauif 
School  rar  Coiuiui^  and  Sockl 
Workers  is  aiUMHUKeo.    A  fiaited 
of  stedeirts  wiD  be  enrolled  for  Ike 
1915-16.       For  inforMtion  nAbeo 
Eiecntm  Secretary,  70    Fiflk   ki 
New  York 


A  Simplified  Typewriter 

Remington  Junior 


As  durable  as  the  standard  Remington. 
Weight  less  than  half  the  Standard  model. 
For  the  traveler  and  for  the  home. 
Authors,  clergymen,  physicians,  students  and 
others    wanting   a    compact,    small,    reliable 
typewriter,    will    welcome  this    machine   as 
solving    for    them    the    typewriter    problem. 

Price,  with  dust-proof  cover     .  JpDU.UU 

With  leather  traveling  case  .  J  /  *J\) 

Other  Remington  models    .     .    |  UU.UU  Up 

Ask  for  catalog 

Remington 

Typewriter   Company 

(lacorporatad) 

3274Broadway  New  York 


I  Classified  AdTertisementg 

»ITUATIQI1»    WAWTKD 

TRAINING:  Graduate  Amherst  Col- 
lege; certificates  School  for  Social  Work- 
ers, School  of  Philanthropy,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity^ 

EXPERIENCE:  Fellowship  at  Settle- 
ment; Assistant  Headworkenbjp  at  Settle- 
tnent;  Secretary  to  TWO  STATE  COM- 
MISSIONS. 

1  AM  SEEKING  EXECUTIVE  OP- 
PORTUNITY IN  GENUINE  SOCIAL 
SERVICE,     Address  21S2,  StravBV. 

HELP  WAMTKD 

CAPABLE  man  as  Saperintendent  of 
Jen-ish  Onrfian  Asvlum  at  Rochester,  N'.  Y. 
(prsferably  married  man)  Af^ly  in  writ- 
ing, stating  experience  had  and  references, 
to  Abram  J.  viMz,  875  East  Avenue,  Roch- 
ester. N.  V. 


'  The  Nadonat  Tiaioing  School  ptejiare*  for 
execatira  poaitiaiw  in  Young  Women'a  Cbri^ 
tian  Aatodationa.  Addreaa  Secretarial  Depart* 
numb  600  Leaington  Avenue,  New  York  Gty." 
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Hudson  River  Day  line 

The  Mo>t  Charmms  [nUnd  Water 
Trip  on  the  American  ContiDeiil 


PALATIAL  STEEL  STEAMERS 
iaftaa  Ini^"  "Headrkk  HbJm 

"Rrtcrt  FaUaa"  "Albuy" 


Dellr  Eieepl  Snadar 
Le*nNnrY«h,De>lirawS««<   .    .    .    8.40  A.M. 
L««N«.Y«k.W.42J3u«a.    .    .    .    9.00  A.  M 
La>nN«wYo4.W.  P29lhStnsl    .    .    .    9.20  A.M.' 

Soulh  Bouncl.  Icre  AlwiT S.JOA.M. 

Ludia* -Ycakn,  VtM  Pwn.  NiwWdL  Pc 

■ic.  KuwuPeiiH,  CuiUII  ud  Hii^. 

The  etlreeliTe  nnla  for  Plaeeura  Traral 

or  from  tbe  Catthlll  MmiBiaini,  Saratov 

■ad  tha  Narth.  Nlejara  Falli  and  iha  Wi 

TICKETS  VIA  •■DAY  LINE"  ON  SALE 

AT  ALL  OmCES. 
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AMERICA 

Sm  CUOER  NATIONAl  PARK 
NORTHERN  sHaMSHIP  CO. 

<C»at  Nonbem  Railway) 

S.  S.  NORTH  LAND 

Laavea  Buffalo  Wednaadara  «ad 

CUeago  Saturdaya 

Uaala  a  la  Carta 

Tt..niefc.reeoit..hHJuJin,M-r)rinaf  t  JanJ. 
HaifaarSprnaa,  Milwuikae  and  Ckic^e. 
&awi  Svmloml&Ufink'atAlK  SnUmttt 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 
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Chelsea  House  Association 

Board  and  LodglDK  tor  Bualneaa  Olrl*. 


HoMWt,  484  Weat  SOth  Stri 
1o  *S  a  week.  Cbelsea  Se< 
Street.  N.  Y.  Cdy,  13.110  t 
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Bvery  progresHve  eUixen 
should  read  this  book 

Popular 
Amusements 


RICHARD    HENRY    EDWARDS 

EJMor  qfSttJkB  In  Sodai  PrMum,  Exttmhrn 
DMihn,  UnhenMyt/  IVlteomlm 

CLOTH  $1.00 

'*  Virgin  toil  if  broken  in  the  studies  of 
recreation  by  Mr.  Edwards.  He  starts 
by  describing  the  amusements  of  a  typical 
town  ver^  graphically,  and  considers  the 
causes  for  the  existing  unsatisfactory 
situation  as  found  in  working  and  living 
conditions  and  without  ignonngthe  spirit 
of  youth.  Amusements  are  classiBed 
naturally  and  happily  under  Dramatic 
Group,  Social  RendesTous  Group,  Ath- 
letic Group,  Special  Amusement  Places, 
Special  Amusement  Events,  A  unique 
Ibt  of  questions  recapitulates  in  interest- 
compelling  form  the  practical  points  scat- 
tered through  the  fertile  pages  of  this  in- 
valuable manual." — Graham  Taylor. 


M  B«y  Lilt,  Rani 


lirtt 
Phfrinl 


ASSOQATION  PRESS 
1 24  East  28th  Street  New  York 


Strong  Girls 

Girls  develop  Into  strong,  vigorous,  capable 
women  tbrougb  following  Camp  Fire  Ideals. 
Tbey  gain  abounding  bealth  and  vigor  wblle 
learning  to  look  upon  everyday  life  as  full  of 
opportunities  for  service,  romance  and  beauty. 
Tbey  live  naturally.  Joyfully  and  with  con 
stantly  Increasing  appreciation  of  tbe  meaning 
of  true  womanbood.  Tbe  new  Camp  Pire  Girls 
l»ook  Is  a  charming  story  with  over  50  wonder- 
ful pictures  of  girls  at  work  and  play.  Tbe 
frontispiece  Is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gullck— 
founder  of  Camp  Fire.  She  has  also- written 
an  Introduction  for  tbe  book  and  there  Is  a 
portrait  of  her  In  ceremonial  costume.  Tbe 
book  tells  how  this  one  woman,  starting  with 
her  own  family  and  children,  has  carried  tbe 
spirit  of  home  and  mother-love  Into  a  great, 
national,  community  movement  which  Is  d^ 
Teloping  all  that  Is  finest  and  best  In  girls  add 
mothers  throughout  this  country  and  the  whole 
civilised  world.  Camp  Fire  is  essentially  a 
girl  and  mother  movement.  If  you  would  bate 
your  daughter  strong  and  well,  learn  with  her 
tbe  Ideals  Uught  In  the  Camp  Fire  book.  It 
Is  a  Joy  and  delight  to  all  girls  and  mothers. 
An  exquisite  gift  book.  Price  $1.25  po$tpaid 
anywhere  In  the  U.  8.  Your  regular  bookseller 
or — send  your  order  and  remittance  direct  to — 
Good  Health  PiJBLisHiita   Co., 

2607^  W.  Main  St^  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

A.  C.  A#eCC^  a  C«..  Chk^ 
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MJwMbtnon^ 


FOR  RCNT 


FURNISHED  cottage  in  the  Pocono  Mts., 
Pa.,  for  the  season.  Situated  on  the  edge 
of  lake.  Good  boating  and  fishing.  Stir- 
rounded  by  dense  woods.  Accommodations 
for  ten  persons.  For  farther  particulars  ap- 
|ily  to  M.  P.  Falconer,  Sleighton  Farm, 
Darling,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


6%  Bonds 

of  a  Fundamental  Industry 

We  have  published  an  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive pamphlet  on  the  bonds  of  Newsprint 
Paper  Manutacturing  Companies,  showing  the 
standards  by  which  such  bonds  should  be 
judged  and  their  fipreat  desirability  when  issued 
in  accordance  wim  definite  safeguards.  If  you 
are  interested  in  sound  six  oer  cent,  bonds,  ask 
for  a  copy  of  Circular  No.  8430a« 


Peabo^Hou^eling  &Co. 


(Eatabliahed  1865) 


10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chieaio 
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Rush  and  Emergency  Work  Efficiently  Handled 
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AN  OFFICIAL  HEALTH  CAM. 
PAIGN  AGAINST  DRINK 

The  strategy  of  the  New  York 
ciiy  Health  Department's  campaign 
against  drink  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  advisory  committee  of  citi- 
zens representing  a  wide  variety  of 
scientiGc,  educational  and  social  organi- 
zations, most  of  which  have  not  been 
identified  with  the  temperance  move- 
ment. Such  a  plan  of  co-operation  in 
siarting  a  new  movement  is  the  cus- 
tomary procedure  in  the  field  of  private 
social  endeavor,  and  it  was  probably 
from  that  field,  whence  he  was  drafted 
10  become  commissioner  of  the  Health 
Department,  that  Dr.  S.  5.  Gold  water 
adopted  it  for  this  official  move  against 
intemperance. 

Among  the  organizations  represented 
are  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  Hudson  Guild,  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, New  York  Social  Center  Commit- 
tee, Jewish  Community,  Committee  of 
Safety,  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Public  officials  include  representatives 
of  the  Departments  of  Public  Charities, 
Education,  Police,  Mayor's  Employes' 
Committee  and  the  State  Department  of 
Labor.  Educational  institutions  are 
Columbia  University,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  Hunters  College.  Labor  is  repre- 
senied  by  the  Central  Federated  Union, 
and  there  are  representatives  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute,  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  the 
United  States  Brewers'  Association,  the 
army  post  at  Governor's  Island,  the 
Press  Club  and  various  trade  groups  as, 
the  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  editor  of  the  American  Drug' 
S'si  and  a  group  of  leading  medical  men. 

At  least  at  the  start,  Dr.  Goldwater 
has  planned  only  an  educational  cam- 
paign, which  will  be  closely  tied  up  to 
the  heahh  field.  First  off,  a  lantern 
slide,  reproduced  in  the  adjoining 
column,  will  be  shown  in  800  motion- 
picture  theaters  in  greater  New  York. 
The  department's  reasons  for  this  new 
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activity  are  given  in  the  weekly  bulletin 
of  the  department : 

"At  a  recent  conference  attended  by 
200  Indiana  health  officers,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously  declaring  that 
health  officers  and  physicians  should 
join  in  the  campaign  against  alcohol. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  health  officials  in 
many  states  are  already  engaged  in  ef- 
forts to  combat  intemperance  by  educa- 
tional means,  and  ample  justification  for 
their  activities  in  this  field  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  facts: 

"A  diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  by  the  community,  according  to 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  and 
to  judge,  would  mean  less  tuberculosis, 
less  poverty,  less  dependency,  and  less 
pressure  on  our  hospitals,  asylums  and 
jails.  Intemperate  drinking  cuts  into  the 
support  of  the  family.  The  drinking  of 
parents  weakens  the  vitality  of  children. 
Drinking  mothers  lose  twice  as  many 
babies  as  do  sober  mothers.  More  al- 
coholism is  found  in  the  parents  of 
feebleminded  children  than  in  the  par- 
ents of  normal  children.  The  children 
of  drinkers  develop  more  slowly  and  do 
poorer  school  work  than  do  the  children 
of  abstainers.  Alcohol  impairs  the  tone 
of  the  muscles,  lessens  the  product  of 
laborers,  depreciates  the  skill  and  endur- 
ance of  artisans,  impairs  memory,  mul- 
tiplies industrial  accidents,  causes  chron- 
ic disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  stomach 
and  kidneys,  increases  the  death  rate 
from  pneumonia,  and  lessens  natural  im- 
munity to  infectious  diseases." 


THE  INTEMPERATE  USE 

ALCOHOL 

Is  fllllng  our 
HOSPITALS, 
ASYLUMS, 

POOR  HOUSES, 
JAILS  >nd 

CEMETERIES 

THESE  ARE  FACTS  VOUCHED  FOR 
by  Ihe 

Department  of  Health, 
City  of  New  York 


THB    GERMAN    SOCIALISTS' 
PEACE  MANIFESTO 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  war, 
the  German  Socialist  Party  has  put  forth 
a  peace  manifesto  declaring  that  "the 
people  want  no  conquest  of  land,  they 
want  peace." 

German  Socialists  foresaw  the  war 
and  worked  against  it,  the  manifesto  re- 
cites. When  Germany  was  invaded, 
they  "put  themselves  at  the  service  of 
the  Fatherland  and  voted  the  means  for 
its  defence."  They  have  "striven  for  a 
renewal  of  international  relations  with 
the  Social-Democrats  of  all  countries," 
but  without  success.  Now,  "upon  Ger- 
many, which  has  successfully  defended 
itself  against  superior  forces,  and  which 
has  frustrated  the  plan  to  bring  it  to 
starvation,  rests  the  duty  of  taking  the 
first  steps  toward  peace." 

The  manifesto  was  published  June  26 
in  the  form  of  a  full  page  advertisement 
in  the  Berlin  Vorwaerts.  The  paper  was 
promptly  suspended  but  not  until  its 
message  had  crossed  the  German  fron- 
tiers. The  New  York  Times  publishes 
a  translation  in  full  as  follows: 

"For  nearly  a  year  the  world  has  been 
devastated  by  the  fury  of  war.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  human  lives  have 
been  cut  off  in  their  prime,  works  of  in- 
calculable value  to  civilization  have 
been  destroyed,  and  there  has  been  an 
appalling  weakening  of  human  forces. 
Millions  of  mothers,  wives,  and  children 
are  weeping  for  their  lost  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  fathers.  Want  and  hardship 
heighten  the  misery  now  oppressing  the 
nations.  Must  this  terrible  drama,  which 
has  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  go  on  indefinitely? 

"The  Socialist  Party  foresaw  this 
world  catastrophe  and  predicted  it.  It 
has  consistently  fought,  therefore, 
against  the  policies  of  imperial  expan- 
sion and  against  the  fatal  competition 
in  armaments,  which  in  the  last  instance 
is  the  cause  of  this  war.  It  has  worked 
unceasingly  for  a  good  understanding 
among  the  nations,  for  the  cause  of  our 
common  civilization,  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  When  last  year 
threatening  war  clouds  were  gathering 
on  the  horizon  the  German  Socialists 
up  to  the  very  last  moment  bent  all 
their  energies  to  preserving  peace.  But, 
to  the  misfortune  of  mankind,  they  were 
unable  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
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"Then  when  the  Czar's  Cossacks  came 
across  the  border,  pillaging  and  burn- 
ing, the  Socialists  made  good  the  prom- 
ise that  had  been  given  by  their  lead- 
ers— they  put  themselves  at  the  service 
of  the  Fatherland  and  voted  the  means 
for  its  defense.  They  not  only  did  their 
duty  in  defending  Germany's  national 
independence,  but  they  worked  with  all 
their  might  to  safeguard  its  internal  in- 
terests in  the  matter  of  food  supplies,  in 
relieving  the  needy,  and  in  protecting 
the  working  classes  against  avaricious 
tradesmen  and  narrow-minded  bureau- 
crats. 

"Faithfully  observing  the  obligations 
which  all  Socialist  parties  are  bound  to 
respect,  the  German  Socialist  Party, 
from  the  very  first  days  of  this  awful 
tragedy,  has  striven  to  further  the  cause 
of  a  speedy  peace.  When  the  first  war 
loan  was  voted,  in  August,  1914,  the 
Socialist  group  in  the  Reichstag, 
through  its  spokesman.  Herr  Haase, 
said:  'We  demand  that  as  soon  as  guar- 
antees of  national  safety  are  secured 
and  the  enemy  shows  an  inclination  to 
make  peace,  the  war  be  brought  to  an 
end  on  conditions  admitting  of  friendly 
relations  with  neighboring  nations.' 

"This  demand,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  an  expression  disapproving 
any  policy  of  conquest,  was  repeated 
when  the  new  war  loan  was  voted  on 
December  2.  On  May  29.  after  Italy 
had  intervened,  the  statement  was  made 
in  the  Reichstag  in  behalf  of  the  So- 
cialist Party  that  the  desire  for  peace 
was  increasing  and  that  the  Socialists 
wanted  no  policy  of  conquest.  At  a 
meeting  in  Vienna  on  April  12  and  13 
representatives  of  the  German  and 
.Austro-Hungarian  Socialist  Parties 
again  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
peace.  But  the  German  Socialists  have 
not  been  content  with  such  measures. 
In  spite  of  opposition  and  suspicion, 
they  have  striven  for  a  renewal  of  in- 
ternational relations  with  the  Social- 
Democrats  of  all  countries,  and  when 
the    executive   committee    of   the    inter- 


national Socialist  organization  made  a 
proposal  to  hold  a  meeting  at  The 
Hague  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  peace 
negotiations,  the  German  Socialist  lead- 
ers agreed,  under  condition  that  the 
French  Socialist  Party  participate.  All 
efforts  at  an  international  agreement, 
however,  were  thwartto  by  the  attitude 
of  the  French  Socialists, 

"We  recognize  with  satisfaction  that 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  France  there 
are  Socialists  who  are  working  for 
peace.  That  cannot  blind  us  to  the  de- 
plorable fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
Socialists,  both  in  England  and  France, 
favor  continuing  the  war  until  Germany 
is  completely  conquered. 

"The  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag  and 
the  official  leaders  of  the  Socialist  Party 
have  constantly  and  unitedly  fought 
against  a  policy  of  conquests  and  an- 
nexation. We  protest  again  with  all 
possible  emphasis  against  all  efforts 
looking  to  the  annexation  of  foreign 
territory  and  the  oppression  of  other 
peoples — measures  now  demanded  by  the 
great  business  organizations  and  influ- 
ential political  leaders.  The  mere  fact 
that  such  efforts  are  being  made  tends 
to  postpone  the  day  of  peace,  which  the 
whole  public  is  now  so  earnestly  await- 
ing. 

"The  people  want  no  conquest  of  land, 
they  want  peace.  If  the  war  is  not  to 
go  on  indefinitely  until  all  the  nations 
are  completely  exhausted,  some  one  of 
the  powers  involved  must  stretch  out 
the  hand  of  peace.  Upon  Germany, 
which  has  successfully  defended  itself 
against  superior  forces,  and  which  has 
frustrated  the  plan  to  bring  it  to  star- 
vation, rests  the  duty  of  taking  the  first 
steps  toward  peace.  In  the  name  of 
humanity  and  civilization,  and  recog- 
nizing the  favorable  military  position 
which  our  brave  troops  have  won,  we 
ui^e  the  government  to  try  to  end  the 
struggle.  We  expect  of  our  fellow 
Socialists  in  other  belligerent  countries 
that  they  will  make  the  same  demand 
upon   their  own  governments." 


CHILD  CARB  IN  TIMES  OP  WAR 
AND  PBACB 

The  Ivternatjoxal  Child  Wel- 
fare League,  Inc.,  of  which  G-  Stanley 
Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  is 
honorary  president  and  Mrs.  \Va!sto:i 
Hill  Brown  president,  has  announced  tie 
formation  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of 
Children  in  Warring  Countries.  Adolph 
Lewisohn  of  New  York  is  chainuao  and 
Edward  F.  Brown,  author  of  the  plan.  ■.; 
secretary. 

The  committee  will  appoint  groups  of 
eminent  persons  in  every  European 
country,  whether  or  not  it  is  at  war.  the 
chairman  of  each  national  group  to  ::t 
on  a  central  international  council.  Each 
national  group  or  committee  will  be 
called  upon  to  prepare  a  statement  oi 
conditions  in  its  country  which  affect 
children  unfavorably,  what  steps,  if  any, 
have  been  taken  to  remedy  these  condi- 
tions and  what  further  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  "relieve  the  immediate  needs  oi 
childhood,  prevent  future  distress  sni 
promote  a  vigorous,  efficient  and  happj 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports  ih( 
American  committee  will  prepare  < 
statement  of  fact  and  appeal  to  the  worV 
and  will  draft  an  international  Magn; 
Charta  for  childhood.  This  will  eon 
tain  "a  broad  statement  of  the  right  ->( 
the  child  to  be  well  born,  wisely  rearei 
and  protected  against  indilTerence,  ig 
norance  and  greed";  a  constructive  pro 
gram  of  legislation,  including  protectioi 
of  all  the  children  of  the  world,  im 
mediate  attention  to  special  condition 
resulting  from  the  war,  "the  proper  cari 
of  mothers  and  prospective  mother?  ii 
war  countries — there  should  be  no  dif 
ferentiation  between  the  mother  who  i 
to  bear  a  child  by  her  lawful  husbaiu 
and  a  woman  who  has  been  outraged  b; 
invading  soldiery;  institutional  or  othei 
adequate  care  for  the  wise  rearing  o- 
such  children;  and  legitimization  of  al 
so-called  'war  babies.' " 

When  these  reports  and  suggestion 
have  been  prepared,  the  plan  ts  to  ca) 
an  International  Conference  on  Chik 
Care,  preferably  at  The  Hague,  and  a 
this  conference  to  draft  an  inlemationa 
code  of  child  care  for  the  carrying  oj 
of  which  each  national  group  or  com 
mittee  will  be  charged  with  respoosi 
bility  in  its  own  country.  And  the  con 
ference,  it  is  proposed,  shall  select  st 
embassy  of  childhood  "charged  with  thi 
function  of  securing  representation  a{ 
the  ultimate  peace  conference. 

"The  international  code  of  child 
hood's  rights,"  says  the  committee 
"should  be  urged  as  an  integral  part  o 
the  peace  conditions.  Commerce  ha; 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  subjec 
of  international  treaties  and  understand 
ings.  Now  let  the  child  take  a  place  a 
least  parallel  with  commerce.  Let  a 
lavish  on  the  child  the  wise  solicitud 
and  concern  which  we  have  so  tong  in 
vested  in  conMnefce." 
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RB  JUVBNILB  COURT  CON- 
FESSIONS PRIVILBGBD? 


The  arrest  of  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindscy  of  Denver  on  the  charge  of 
contempt  of  court  and  of  conniving  at 
the  commission  of  perjury  raised  an 
issue  which  concerns  every  juvenile 
,^urt  in  the  country. 

The  reaJ  issue  at  stake  is  whether  or 
lot  the  confessions  of  juvenile  delin- 
jDcnts  to  the  judge  of  a  juvenile  court 
ire  privileged.  Judge  Lindsey  contends 
hat  they  are.  If  the  case  now  pending 
0  the  Denver  District  Court  is  decided 
tgainst  him,  he  will  appeal  to  the  Su- 
ircme  Court.  And  if  he  loses  there,  he 
ays,  he  is  willing  to  go  to  jail,  but  no 
oe  can  pry  out  of  him  what  the  chil- 
Iren  have  told  him  in  confidence. 

Judge  Lindsey 's  arrest  is  the  sequel  of 

dramatic  murder  trial.  A  man  was 
hot  down  as  he  entered  his  home  and 
is  wife  was  charged  with  doing  it.  She 
EStified  that  he  had  been  a  drunkard. 
Vhile  she  was  being  tried,  her  12-year- 
Id  son  went  to  the  district  attorney  and 
aid  that  it  was  he,  \iot  the  mother,  who 
red  the  shot. 

Through  a  long  private  examination 
Dd  again  as  a  witness  in  his  mother's 
ial,  he  stuck  successfully  to  a  circum- 
tantial  story  that  his  mother  came  down- 
airs  with  a  revolver  in  her  hand,  say- 
ig  that  family  affairs  had  come  to  the 
)int  where  she  could  stand  it  no  longer 
id  was  going  to  shoot  herself;  that  he 
the  boy)  sprang  forward  to  save  her 
om  herself;  that  the  gun  was  dis- 
larged  and  the  father  killed ;  that  at  the 
ne  of  discharge,  the  gun  was  in  his 
md.  There  were  no  eye-witnesses. 
Though  he  was  unable  to  break  down 
8  testimony,  the  district  attorney  did 
)t  believe  the  boy  and  felt  that  Judge 
indsey,  of  all  men,  could  get  the 
nth  from  him.  But  instead^of  sending 
t  boy  to  the  judge  o^fcially,  he  was 
ken  by  a  friend  to  the  juvenile  court 
id  Judge  Lindsey,  promising  confi- 
3ice,  got  his  story. 

^Vhat  that  story  is  he  refuses  to  tell 
w  as  he  did  when  he  was  subpoenaed 
a  witness.  He  never  has  broken 
iifidence  with  a  child,  he  says,  and, 
cr)-  other  consideration  aside,  he  main- 
ms  that  his  influence  with  all  way- 
ard  children  would  go  up  in  thin  air 
e  minute  he  did  so  with  one.  In 
rk*  cases  particularly,  he  says,  he  has 
Jtten  the  truth  and  made  the  truth 
^c  justice  by  learning  the  girls'  real 
''nes  in  confidence  when  no  other  per- 
^  and  no  other  method  could  get  them. 
Porther,  he  stoutly  maintains  a  legal 
isis  for  his  refusal  to  testify.  As  a 
wnccllor,  he  says,  he  is  custodian  of 
*  conscience  of  those  who  come  be- 
*«  him.  and  their  confessions  are  thus 
""^Jcged  under  the  common  law,  al- 
<^h  they  lack  the  statutory  privilege 
•nferred  on  husband  and  wife,  lawyer 
id  client,  physician  and  patient. 
TTie  jury  believed  the  boy  and  acquit- 


ted the  mother.  The  district  attorney 
continues  to  believe  that  the  mother 
committed  the  murder,  that  the  boy  lied, 
that  Judge  Lindsey  knows  he  lied  and 
by  refusing  to  testify  is  conniving  at 
peruryj.  Decision  as  to  the  charges  has 
not  yet  been  rendered. 
Judge  Lindsey  puts  his  case  thus: 

**I  contend  that  to  establish  a  pre- 
cedent to  compel  a  judge  to  testify  to 
statements  made  by  a  child  to  him  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  especially  where  it 
involved  the  life  of  his  mother  and 
where  he  might  be  made  the  medium  of 
her  execution,  in  the  child's  efforts  to 
save  his  mother's  life,  would  be  detest- 
able and  outrageous.  I  refuse  to  tes- 
tify on  the  ground  that  the  communica- 
tion was  privileged. 

"To  break  down  that  rule  by  testify- 
ing either  for  or  against  the  boy  would 
jeopardize  if  not  destroy  the  strength  of 
the  juvenile  court.  I  am  seeking,  there- 
fore, to  establish  a  precedent  that  such 
confidence  cannot  be  disclosed  in  any 
court  proceeding  or  public  manner  what- 
ever. I  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  this 
contention  carried  with  it  no  right  to  as- 
sume that  the  child  told  me  a  different 
^tory  from  that  testified  to  on  the  wit- 
ness-stand. 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I 
shall  be  acquitted.  But  I  should  con- 
sider it  a  great  honor  to  be  convicted  in 
a  fight  for  so  vital  and  fundamental  a 
principle." 

EIGHTEEN  YEARS'   EXPERIENCE 
WITH  A  PAROLE  LAW 

Statistics  for  eighteen  years 
with  regard  to  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  parole  laws  of  Indiana  are 
now  made  available  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  Only  prisoners  deemed 
capable  of  becoming  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  have  served  their  minimum 
sentence  arc  released  under  the  parole 
law.  Even  then  they  are  kept  under 
supervision  as  long  as  is  thought  advis- 
able, within  the  limits  of  the  maximum 
sentence.  This  arrangement  is  believed 
by  its  advocates  to  provide  a  practical 
means  of  testing  a  prisoner's  profession 
of  reform  before  actually  releasing  him 
from  custody. 

In  eighteen  years  9,034  men  and 
women  have  been  released,  an  average  of 
^bout  500  aimually.  Twenty-six  per 
cent  violated  their  paroles. 

Most  of  the  paroled  prisoners  were  un- 
employed when  their  offenses  were  com- 
mitted and  as  a  rule  they  were  not  regu- 
lar wage-earners.  In  prison  they  were 
taught  habits  of  industry  and  they  were 
not  paroled  until  work  was  found  for 
them  outside.  The  reports  indicate  that 
during  the  time  they  were  on  parole 
they  earned  for  themselves  $2,530,199.40, 
to  which  should  be  added  board  and 
lodging  received  by  many.  After  paying 
all  their  expenses  they  had  on  hand  or 
due  them  at  the  time  they  ceased  report- 
ing an  average  of  $50.30  each.  The  per- 
centage of  unsatisfactory  cases  at  the 
reformatory  was  25.7;  at  the  state  prison 
27.2,  and  at  the  woman's  prison  28.6. 


SECOND  CLEAN  TOWN  CONTEST 
IN  UTAH 

The  clean  town  contest  of 
Utah  is  a  study  in  the  growth  of  an  idea. 
Early  in  1914  J.  M.  Kirkham,  secretary 
of  the  Utah  Development  League  and 
editor  of  the  Utah  Farmer,  chanced  to 
read  in  a  Texas  newspaper,  an  account 
of  a  clean  town  contest  which  was  then 
being  conducted  by  the  newspapers  of 
that  state.  Struck  with  the  feasibility 
of  applying  the  idea  to  Utah,  he  worked 
through  the  commercial  clubs  of  the 
state,  the  governor,  and  the  state  Board 
of  Health.  As  a  result,  Utah,  in  1914, 
conducted  the  first  clean  town  contest 
ever  held  in  this  country  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  state  bureau. 

So  remarkable  were  the  results  last 
year  that  the  contest  is  being  repeated 
this  year  by  the  state  Board  of  Health, 
the  Utah  Development  League  co- 
operating. The  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  contest  and  the  mode  of  scoring 
will  be  essentially  the  same  this  year  as 
last,  so  a  brief  review  of  last  year's 
event  will  show  the  general  value  of  the 
movement. 

The  contest  started  about  the  middle 
of  March.  Each  town  organized  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  who  outlined  and  di- 
rected its  campaign.  Provo,  a  town  of 
10,000  population,  selected  a  committee 
of  fifty.  A  captain  for  each  of  the  250 
city  blocks  was  also  appointed.  By  a 
centrally  chosen  street  the  town  was 
divided  into  two  competing  sections. 
From  the  citizens  of  each  section  a  doc- 
tor and  layman  were  chosen,  constitut- 
ing a  committee  of  four  judges. 

When  a  resident  finished  cleaning  up, 
he  notified  the  judges  that  his  premises 
were  ready  for  inspection.  The  judges 
scored  his  premises  on  a  possible  basis  of 
90  points.  If  he  scored  75  points  he  was 
given  a  red  or  blue  button  according  to 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  red  or  blue 
army.  The  army  receiving  the  greater 
number  of  buttons  prevailed.  In  Lehi 
a  prize  of  $25  was  given  the  winning 
side.  This  local  competition  was  the 
stimulant  to  prepare  the  town  against 
competing  towns. 

The  same  system  of  scoring  as  was 
used  locally  was  employed  by  the  state- 
wide judges  in  scoring  the  towns  in  the 
final  contest,  excepting  that  five  points 
were  reserved  for  sanitation  of  school- 
houses  and  other  public  buildings  and 
five  points  for  vacant  lots,  making  the 
highest  possible  score  for  a  town,  as  a 
whole,  100  points. 

The  state  judges  began  scoring  thv 
towns  on  August  15,  before  which  date 
all  preparations  for  the  contest  ceased. 
The  three  judges,  one  of  whom  was  J. 
H.  Wallis,  former  state  food  and  dairy 
commissioner  of  Idaho,  were  paid  for 
their  services  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
state  Health  Department.  The  judges 
were  busy  scoring  from  August  15  until 
the  first  week  in  November. 

Of  the  possible  100  points,  15  were  de- 
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voted  to  sewage,  15  to  stables  and  car- 
rols,  10  to  garbage  disposal,  10  to  water 
supply,  5  to  public  buildings,  5  to  the 
marketing  of  food,  5  to  the  presence  of 
flies  (or  better,  the  absence  of  them),  5 
to  house  sanitation.  To  the  aesthetic,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sanitary  aspect 
of  the  scoring,  the  remaining  points 
were  devoted,  namely,  to  the  condition 
of  streets,  parks  and  alleys;  towns  and 
flower-gardens,  vacant  lots,  and  fences. 

The  towns  fell  in  six  classes,  from  A 
to  F  inclusive,  depending  on  the  popula- 
tion. Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  alone  con- 
stituted class  A.  Manti,  a  town  of  be- 
tween 1,500  and  2,500  population  (Class 
D)  received  the  highest  score,  although 
there  was  a  prize  for  the  leading  town  in 
each  class. 

T.  B.  Beatty,  M.D.,  secretary  of  the 
state  Board  of  Health,  states  that  the 
campaign  reduced  the  death-rate 
throughout  the  state. 

THB  GARY  PLAN  FOR   12  NEW 
YORK  SCHOOLS 

Seldom,  perhaps,  has  any  city 
taken  so  far-reaching  an  educational 
step  as  was  taken  last  week  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  city 
when  it  put  its  approval  on  the  extension 
of  the  "Gary  plan,"  now  being  tried  out 
in  that  city  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Supt.  William  Wirt  of  Gary, 
to  twelve  public  schools  in  Bronx 
Borough. 

The    Board   of    Superintendents   had 
recommended  that  this  action  be  taken. 
The  Board  of  Education  referred  this 
recommendation   to   its    Committee    on 
Pinance,  with  the  request  that  the  mat- 
ter be  put  in  proper  form  for  submission 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, and  with  power  to  present  it 
to  that  board.    While  it  may  be  argued 
that   this   does  not   literally   stamp   the 
recommendation   with    the    approval   of 
the  Board  of  Education,  John  Martin, 
who  introduced  the  resolution    in    the 
board,  gives  it  this  interpretation   and 
declares  that  the  matter  is  now  all  set- 
tled except  for  the  issuance  of  the  nec- 
essary corporate  stock     This,  it  is  un- 
derstood,  is   assured;   indeed,   it   is  ex- 
pected that  the  money  will  be  available 
before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment adjourns  for  the  summer. 

There  are  25,331  sittings  in  these 
twelve  Bronx  schools;  on  January  1, 
1915,  the  registration  of  pupils  was 
35,580,  or  10,249  more  children  than 
desks.  This  condition  put  nearly  13,000 
children  on  part  time,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  failure  to  meet  the  educational 
demand  of  the  community. 

If  population  in  that  neighborhood 
continues  to  grow  at  its  present  rate. 
District  Superintendent  Taylor  esti- 
mates that  on  January  1,  1916.  the  pupils 
in  attendance  will  number  40,000.  By 
January  1,  1918,  they  will  have  increased 
to  50,000.  This  is  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth,  but  the  opening  of  new  rapid 


transit  facilities  will  probably  cause  a 
much  higher  rate  of  increase. 

To  meet  this  rush  of  youths  on  the 
doors  of  learning,  the  city  has  so  far 
adopted  the  traditional  plan  of  erecting 
new  buildings,  following  the  theory  that 
each  child  must  have  a  desk  for  his  ex- 
clusive use.  Two  buildings  now  under 
construction  will,  when  completed,  fur- 
nish 4,000  sittings,  thus  leaving  6,000  of 
the  children  now  on  part  time  still  un- 
provided for.  Two  more  buildings,  for 
which  the  money  has  been  appropriated 
but  which  have  not  yet  been  begun,  will 
add  another  4,000  sittings. 

But  these  buildings  will  not  be  com- 
pleted  for  two  years.     Meanwhile  the 
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A  GAINST  the  far  horitbn  where 
the  sky 

Already  shows  a  hew  day's  dawn- 
ing light. 

There  stands  a  man.  Here  in  the 
gloomy  night 

Of  dark  misunderstanding  we  des- 
cry 

A  murderer.  But  when  the  sun  is 
high 

Then  shall  we  see  a  hero  who 
dared  fight 

A  tyrant  power,  who  dared  claim 
the  right 

To  life,  and  seeking  it,  yet  dared  to 
die. 

The  shameful  glory  that  the  world 
will  give 

To  murderers  of  war,  not  that  we 
a^, 

He  suffers  living  death  that  men 
may  live, 

He  needs  a  higher  honor.  So  our 
task 

Must  be  to  keep  his  faith  and 
tribute  pay 

By  willingness  to  give  ourself  to- 
day. 


school  registration  will  have  grown  by 
10,000.  The  present  building  policy  of 
the  Board  of  Education  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  hopeless. 

Moreover,  the  two  new  buildings  last 
provided  for  will  cost  $1,000,000.  It  is 
Mr.  Wirt's  claim  that  for  an  expenditure 
of  only  $800,000  he  can  furnish  accom- 
modations for  46,000  children,  a  regis- 
tration that  will  not  be  reached  until 
after  January  1,  1917.  The  two  build- 
ings not  yet  begun,  which  are  also  to 
be  run  on  the  Gary  plan,  will  give  ac- 
commodations for  8,000  more.  To  meet 
this  same  demand  by  the  erection  of 
new  btiildings  alone  would  cost  six  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  Wirt  would  spend  his  $800,000 
not  on  new  buildings,  but  on  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  present  twelve 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  new  land 
for  playgrounds.    He  would  then  install 


the  duplicate  system  of  classes  that  is 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Gary  plan. 
How  he  has  already  installed  this  sys- 
tem in  one  school  in  Brooklyn  was  de- 
scribed in  The  SujtVET  for  March  6. 

But  the  saving  of  space  and  money  is, 
of  course,  only  one  advantage  of  Mr. 
Wirt's  plan.  His  $0)0,000  wiU  add  play- 
grounds, shops,  swinmiing  pools,  andi- 
toritmis,  gymnasiums,  libraries  and 
other  educational  facilities  to  the  exist- 
ing schools.  He  will  secure,  he  declares, 
for  all  children  from  the  fourth  year 
up,  380  minutes  per  day  instead  of  300 
as  now.  More  than  half  of  this  time 
will  be  given  to  academic  subjects, 
eighty  minutes  will  be  given  to  drawing, 
science,  manual  training  and  shop  work. 
40  minutes  to  auditorium  work  and  40 
minutes  to  gymnasium  and  play.  In 
short,  he  secures  a  much  richer  educa- 
tion at  a  greatly  reduced  cost 
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O    CONPBR   CmZBNSHIP    ON 
■        JULY  4  ONLY 

On  the  hbels  of  the  move- 
ment, now  meeting  with  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  country,  to  make  July  4 
Americanization  Day  for  immigrants, 
comes  the  further  suggestion  that  this 
be  the  one  day  in  the  year  on  which  to 
give  citizenship  to  aliens. 

The  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  represen- 
tative on  international  relations  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  who  is  responsible 
for  this  idea,  urges  also  that  ''all  Ameri- 
can-bom young  men  (and  also  young 
women  in  states  that  have  established 
woman's  suffrage)  be  formally  admit- 
ted to  citizenship  on  the  Fourth  nearest 
to  their  twenty-first  birthday."  Let 
them,  he  says,  **be  formally  received  into 
the  rights,  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship." 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  nation's 
birthday  as  the  only  day  for  giving^ 
citizenship  to  aliens,  Mr.  Gulick  pro- 
poses that  "every  new  citizen  should 
qualify  for  his  citizenship."  He  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education  have  prepared  three 
text-books,  one  on  the  history  of  the 
American  people,  one  on  the  ideals  of 
democracy,  and  a  third  on  methods  of 
government,  local,  state  and  national. 
Then,  he  says,  let  state  or  county  school 
superintendents  provide  for  examina- 
tions on  these  books  in  April  or  May. 

While  these,  so  far,  are  mere  pro- 
posals, another  Independence  Day  move- 
ment— ^that  for  a  "safe  and  sane" 
Fourth — ^has  acquired  such  headway 
that  organizations  which  were  campaign- 
ing for  it  a  year  or  two  ago  are  now 
letting  it  go  by  its  own  momentmn. 

Local  camps  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  are  almost  everywhere  plan- 
ning to  divert  the  energies  of  their 
youths  into  such  occupations  as  aiding 
citizens'  committees  in  holding  civic  cele- 
brations, policing  the  streets  during  par- 
ades, and  handling  the  crowds. 


SAN  DIEGO 

The  Panama-California  Exposition  and  the  Changing  Peoples  of 
the  Great  Southwest 

By  William  Templeton  yohnson 


Now  that  San  Diego  has  become 
"the  first  port  of  call"  in  the 
United  States  for  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  Panama  Canal, 
it  is  interesting  to  go  back  a  step  and  re- 
member that  in  1769,  Fra  Junipero 
Serra  founded  on  the  shores  of  San 
Diego  bay  the  first  white  man's  settle- 
ment in  California.  From  that  time  the 
town  has  gone  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes, but  is  now  a  fast-growing  com- 
munity of  about  80,000  people,  built  on 
a  hillside  overlooking  an  almost  land- 
locked harbor.  The  people  of  San  Diego 
have  shown  great  courage  and  enthusi- 
asm in  building  a  five  million  dollar 
exposition  with  the  resources  at  their 
command,  as  about  three-fifths  of  the 
amount  has  been  raised  in  the  ctty  and 
county  of  San  Diego. 


The  San  Diego  Exposition,  or  as  it  is 
officially  called,  the  Panama-California 
Exposition,  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense 
international  in  its  scope.  It  is  rather 
a  record  in  history,  civilization  and  at- 
tainment, of  the  great  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  is  small, 
compact,  indmp,  and  has  an  atmosphere 
of  restful  harmony  in  architecture  and 
planting  which  no  other  exposition  has 
ever  possessed. 

The  site  of  the  exposition  is  Balboa 
Park,  a  high,  nearly  level  plateau  diver- 
sified by  deep  canyons,  and  lying  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  town. 
It  commands  a  superb  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  with  range  after 
range  of  mountains  to  the  east  and  south 
stretching  far  down  into  Mexico  where 
the  flat  top  of  Table  Mountain  is  easily 


recognized.  The  city  and  the  bay  an 
below  in  the  immediate  foreground;  ther 
Coronado  Beach  and  the  Pacific  Oceai 
with  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  Mexicai 
Coronado  Islands  on  the  horizon.  Some 
thing  of  the  historic  and  architectural 
setting  of  the  exposition  should  be  set 
down  before  taking  up  those  phases 
special  interest  to  the  students  of  social 
life  and  customs  of  the  changing  peoples 
of  the  Southwest, 

The  early  history  of  California,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  is  linked  indis- 
solubly  with  that  of  Spain.  Nearly  a 
hundred  years  before  the  Pilgrims  land- 
ed at  Plymouth,  Coronado  and  his  little 
band  of  adventurers  pushed  up  the  Rio 
Grande  valley,  possibly  as  far  as  Colo- 
rado. Cabrillo  explored  the  coast  of 
Lower    California   and   sailed    into    San 


Here  once  flouriiheil  ::  civilizalion  and  community  hfe  comparable  t( 
before  Spanish  soldiers  penetrated  into  the  Southwest.  The  sculptured  r 
of  the  old  Maya  city  of  Quiriguai  one  of  the  records  in  stone  uncovered  fr( 


that  of  ancient  Babylon,  but  which  died  centuries 
onolilh  shown  above  was  found  among  the  ruins 
m  the  tangled  tropical  overgrowth. 
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Diego  bay.  The  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  underwent  frightful 
hardships  in  founding  their  missions  in 
the  barren  wastes  of  Lower  California; 
but  from  1?69,  when  the  devout  Serra 
and  his  fellow- priests  planted  the  great 
cross  on  the  shore  of  San  Diego  bay, 
their  troubles,  except  for  raids  by  the 
Indians,  were  nearly  over.  In  a  few 
years  twenty-three  missions  had  been 
founded  stretching  from  San  Diego  to 
the  shores  of  San  Francisco  bay.  The 
land  fulfilled  its  promise  and  under  the 
care  of  the  Fathers  brought  forth  crops 
in  measure  beyond  their  dreams, — a 
land  which  is  aptly  described  in  the  in- 
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scription  on  the  base  of  the  dome  of  the 
California  State  Building: 


TeBRAM  FBUMENTl  HORDEI  AC 
VINEARUM  IN  QVA  FICUS  ET  MALO- 
GRANATA  ET  OLIVETA  NASCtJNTUR 
TERRA  M    OLBI    AC    U  ELLIS.' 


With  such  a  background,  the  choice  of 
Spanish  Renaissance  architecture  for 
the  fair  buildings,  was  peculiarly  appro- ' 
priate.  not  only  because  of  historical  as- 
sociations and  because  the  climate  of 
southern  California  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  in  parts  of  Spain,  but 
particularly  because  Spanish  Renais- 
sance architecture  with  its  gaiety  and 
freedom,  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  ex- 
position buildings. 

The  general  plan  and  scheme  of  archi- 
tecture for  the  buildings  was  entrusted 
to  Bertram  G.  Goodhue  of  New  York. 

'.\  land  of  corn,  barley  and  vines,  in 
which  the  fig,  pomegranate  and  olive  grow  ; 
a  land  of  oil  and  honey.    Deut.  8  :S, 


X'lE    early   his- 
tory of  Califor- 
Arizona    and 
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linked  itidissolubly 
with  that  of  Spain. 
In  the  architec- 
tural scheme  at 
San  Diego  here  is 
a  building  that 
seems  to  siu^st 
the  Casa  de  Mon- 
terey at  Salaman- 
ca; there,  the  bell- 
towera  and  simple 
coutours  of  a  Cali- 
fornia mission 
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than  whom  there  is  no  more  sympathetic  of  the  canyon  the  various  state  build-  pie  tile-roofed  arcade  of  the  Fine  Arts 

exponent   of   the    Spanish   style.     His  ings,  that  of  New  Mexico  taken  from  Building.  On  one  hand,  splendor,  on  the 

magnificient    work    on    the    permanent  the  archaic  misston  of  Acoma,  standing  other  simplicity;  yet  there  is  no  jarring 

group  of  buildings,  comprising  the  Cali-  out  among  the  others.     On  the  left,  in  note. 

fomia   State   Building   and   Fine   Arts  the  background,  there  are  the  structures  Ahead  stretches  the  Prado,  its  narrow 

Building    with    its    dependencies,    has  of    the    Isthmus,    terminated    by    the  roadway  planted  with  black  acacias  and 

shown  the  wisdom  of  his  being  chosen  Painted  D«sert,  the  very  successful  ex-  flanked  by  shady  vine-clad  arcades.    A 

10  execute  the  designs.  hibtt  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.    In  the  little  further  on  is  the  great  Plaza  de 

The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  which  center  rise  the  magnificent  tower   and  Panama,  where  one  can  stand  and  ab- 

swept  over  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and  six-  dome    of    the    California  sorb  the   full  beauty 
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Most  of  us  assume  that  America  as  a 
home  of  human  civilization  came  into 
existence  when  the  Europeans  discover- 
ed it  and  gave  it  name.  We  insist  that 
it  is  a  new  world  dependent  on  the  old 
world  for  civilization.  Yet  centuries 
before  the  first  Spanish  soldier  set  foot 
in  America,  there  flourished  and  died  in 
the  forests  of  Guatemala  and  the  lime- 
stone plains  of  Yucatan  a  civilization 
in  many  respects  as  eRicient  as  that  of 
Nineveh  or  Babylon,  and  one  that 
wrought  itself  out  in  a  world  that  we 
call  new. 

Unless  fabled  Atlantis  connected  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  the 
Mayas  could  have  received  no  influence 
from  any  of  the  antique  cultures  that 
history  and  literature  reveal  to  us,  yet 
the  pyramids  and  temples,  sculptures 
and  hieroglyphics  that  now  stand  mule 
in  the  tropical  wilderness  are  made 
more    tantalizing    by    lines    and    figures 


clear  up  the  mystery,  or  deepen  it  by 
moving  it  farther  back,  but  no  man.  of 
our  later  race  has  yet  been  able  to  read 
them.  The  few  late  compilations  of 
Maya  literature,  made  after  the  first 
Spanish  missionaries  had  piously  de- 
stroyed all  the  native  books  they  could 
find,  have  given  students  a  clue  to  the 
ancient  chronology,  so  that  the  dates 
on  the  tablets  and  monuments  can  be 
read  and  related  to  our  own  dates  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.  S.  G.  Morley, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  careful 
of  these  investigators,  has  translated  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  -our  exposition 
into  Maya  hieroglyphics  and  chronology, 
and  the  results  of  his  labor  may  be 
seen  above  the  door  by  which  you  pass 
into  the  rotunda. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments 
of  the  entire  collection  is  the  Plumed 
Serpent  Portal  through  which  you  enter. 
Here   it   is  in   its   original   dii 


years  ago;  faces  thick-lipped,  narrow- 
eyed,  some  of  them  adorned  with  thin 
pointed  Egyptian  beards;  mythic  mon- 
sters— the  Great  Turtle  and  the  Dragon, 
the  former  with  a  woman,  the  latter 
with  a  man,  in  its  mouth.  On  one  of  the 
shafts  is  carved  the  figure  of  a  bearded 
man — the  Death  God  is  shown  on  the 
back  of  the  same  column;  a  priest-ruler 
— on  the  Leaning  Shaft;  and  on  another, 
a  woman  ruler  or  priestess. 

The  workmanship  of  these  monu- 
ments is  marvelous,  considering  that  the 
tools  were  almost  certainly  of  stone. 
The  replicas  are  true  to  the  smallest  de- 
tail, and  some  of  the  work  is  so  well 
preserved  that  even  the  marks  of  the 
tools  may  be  discerned. 

In  the  Indian  Arts  Building,  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  study  in  its  completest 
form  the  evolution  of  a  race.  Until  the 
coming  of  the  Europeans,  the  Indians 
had  no  contact  with  any  other  race;  so 
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of  the  world  were  drawn  upon. 


that  might  have  been  wrought  in  As- 
syria, Egypt  or  Palestine. 

The  rotunda  and  galleries  of  the 
beautiful  California  Building  are  de- 
voted to  exhibiting  replicas  of  the  Maya 
monuments,  with  has  reliefs,  models  and 
paintings  illustrating  their  civilization. 

In  the  vestibule,  you  are  immedi- 
ately surrounded  by  the  records  through 
which  that  ancient  life  sought  to 
make  itself  known  to  all  time.  The 
temples  of  Palenque,  from  which  these 
were  copied,  are  rapidly  disintegrating 
in  the  wilderness  of  southern  Mexico. 
With  stone  implements  those  records 
were  made  in  stone  Note  the  figures 
of  the  priest,  the  tablet  of  the  cross, 
the  tablet  of  the  sun, — all  revealing  the 
development  of  centuries  of  religious 
symbolism  and  suggesting  again  the 
long,  slow  growth  of  art. 

With  painstaking  care  the  artists 
have  sought  to  give  expression  to  some- 
thing that  wfks  of  deep  significance  to 
many  generations  of  human  life.  There 
arc    the   written    syllables   that    would 


Look  at  it  and  keep  it  in  mind,  for  you 
will  see  it  again  when  you  stand  before 
the  model  of  the  great  temple  of  Chic  hen 
Itza  in  the  balcony.  Our  immediate  in- 
terest now  is  in  the  monuments  of 
Quirigua,  that  occupy  the  floor  of  the 
rotunda. 

Quirigua  was  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Maya  cities.  On  the  large  relief  map 
that  is  on  the  floor  in  the  center,  you  will 
find  it  among  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  Guatemala,  with  the  later  Maya 
world  to  the  north  and  east,  covering 
Yucatan,  which  extends  far  towards 
Florida  and  Cuba.  For  centuries  Quiri- 
gua was  buried  in  the  tropical  wilder- 
ness, in  the  paradise  of  strange,  rank 
growth,  in  lofty  trees  and  dense  shrub- 
bery, and  of  the  animal  life  that  figures 
in  its  weird  symbolism.  Then  the  School 
of  American  Archseology  cleared  the 
jungle,  and  let  in  the  light  once  more 
upon  these  sculptured  monoliths. 

Here  you  see  them,  just  as  they  once 
stood  about  the  courts  and  plazas  of 
Quirigua,     upwards    of     two     thousand 


that  their  culture  is  all  their  own  and 
influenced  by  no  other  people.  Step  by 
step  the  progress  of  the  race  may  be 
traced  by  means  of  implements,  models, 
drawings  and  photographs  from  the 
time  when  the  Indian  first  had  brain 
power  to  fashion  the  rudest  axe  down 
to  the  present  day,  the  degree  of  civili- 
zation of  which  is  shown  by  living  In- 
dians, who  in  little  booths  arc  engaged 
in  the  arts  they  practice  when  at 
home. 

The  earliest  achievement  of  the  In- 
dians is  shown  with  the  aid  of  life- 
size  models  illustrating  the  methods  of 
knife-and  arrow-making  and  carving 
out  pottery  from  solid  blocks  of  soap- 
stone.  The  implements  of  this  age  are 
very  rude,  but  gradually  the  workman- 
ship improves  in  case  after  case,  of 
specimens  until  the  Indian  is  ready  for 
his  next  great  step  forward — the  use  of 

Already  hatchets  have  been  made  of 
hematite  (clear  iron  ore)  and  now  the 
Indian  begins  to  fashion  weapons  from 
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copper.  Two  models  show  Indians  at 
work  cutting  out  the  copper  ingot  and 
mining  iron,  the  principal  use  of  which 
was  in  making  paint  to  besmear  their 
bodies.  The  first  attempts  at  pottery 
were  vessels  made  of  reeds  daubed 
over  with  mud.  Another  great  step  was 
the  discovery  that  the  reeds  might  be 
omitted. 

The  North  American  Indians  were 
not  sculptors  as  were  their  brothers  the 
Aitecs  and  Mayas  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Ihey  were  a  less  cultivated  people.  The 
Indians  were  deeply  religious  and  had 
ei-olved  a  very  noble  philosophy;  they 
were  simple,  diligent,  honest  people  and 
highly  moral  until  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Europeans.  How  their  ideals 
have  suffered,  is  a  lasting  arraignment 
of  our  civilization. 

There  are  models  and  photographs 
of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Southwest— 


which  may  grow  a  future  great  museum. 

At  San  Diego,  the  Science  and  Edu- 
cation Building  has  for  the  first  time 
been  devoted  to  the  science  of  evolu- 
tion of  man.  At  Paris  in  1878,  and 
Dresden  in  1911,  the  subject  of  man 
received  considerable  attention  and 
there  were  sections  devoted  to  physical 
anthropology.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka  and 
many  European  scientists,  Edgar  L, 
Hewett,  the  director  of  exhibits,  has 
been  able  to  present  the  subject  scien- 
tifically, graphically,  and  with  a  wealth 
and  accuracy  of  detail  never  before  at- 
tempted. 

Special  expeditions  were  made  to  Si- 
beria, Africa,  Polynesia,  Peru  and 
other  lands,  in  search  of  needed  mate- 
rial, and  casts  were  obtained  from 
European  museums  in  all  instances 
where  they  were  needed  to  complete  the 


lustrating  the  development  of  the  brain, 
skull,  lower  jaw  and  the  more  impor- 
tant bones  from  the  third  month  of  the 
intra-uterine  life  onward.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  brain  series,  all  these  ex- 
hibits are  originals.  Charts  in  this  room 
give  data  regarding  senility  and  will  be 
supplemented  with  those  showing  the 
growth  of  the  child. 

Still  another  room  contains  models  il- 
lustrating the  racial  and  sexual  differ- 
ences in  the  development  of  mankind. 
The  variations  between  the  so-called 
white,  black  and  yellow  races,  is  very 
marked  both  in  facial  characteristics 
and  bone  structure;  and  the  vast  dif- 
ferences between  Indian,  Eskimo,  Mon- 
golian, Negro  and  other  peoples  are 
shown  by  means  of  casts  taken  from  life. 

The  last  room  illustrates  pre-Colum- 
bian surgery.  There  is  a  large  exhibit 
of  ^ulls  brought  from  Peru  by  a  spe- 
cial expedition,  most  of  which  have  suf- 


models  showing  burial 
many  drawings  illustrating  Indian  sym- 
bolism from  the  simple  square  with  the 
eagle  or  prayer-bird  at  the  corners  to 
the  most  elaborate  designs  with  which 
iheir  pottery  told  the  story  of  their  lives 
and  thoughts.  In  the  hall  of  south 
western  archaeology,  a  series  of  mural 
paintings  by  Gerairi  Cassidy  shows  the 
country  of  the  CiifF  Dwellers.  The 
walls  are  decorated  with  Indian  friezes 
and  symbolic  designs. 

Another  intenseiy  interesting  feature 
of  this  building  is  the  models  of  abor- 
iginal life,  cuBloma  and  habitation  of  all 
the  primitive  peoples  of  America,  from 
the  country  of  the  Eskimos  to  Pata- 
gonia. 

Only  two  collections  of  Indian  life — 
those  of  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington and  of  the  Field  Museum  at 
Chicago — are  as  complete  as  this.  The 
collection,  together  with  the  Maya  ex- 
hibit and  the  exhibits  in  the  Science  of 
Man  Building,  will  remain  permanently 
in    San    Diego    as    the    nucleus    round 


collections  bearing  on  the  life  of  an- 
cient man. 

One  room  is  devoted  to  the  life  of 
man  before  historic  times.  A  set  of 
ten  models  made  by  an  eminent  Belgian 
sculptor,  Mascre,  shows  the  evolution  of 
man  from  the  "Java  man"  of  a  million 
years  ago  to  the  man  of  the  European 
forests  twenty  thousand  years  ago,  the 
immediate  precursor  of  our  people. 
These  models  are  constructed  from  the 
actual  skeletal  remains,  and  the  decora- 
tions and  implements  are  exact  repro- 
ductions of  those  found  with  the  bones. 
Photographs  and  charts  show  the  exact 
locality  in  which  the  bones  were  found, 
together  with  the  geological  stratifica- 
tion. These  are  supplemented  with 
drawings  of  early  man  by  noted  artists, 
as  well  as  pictures  made  by  paleolithic 
man  himself. 

A  second  room  is  dedicated  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  body  from  the 
period  of  fecundation  to  the  fully  adult 
stage,  and  beyond  to  senility.  Wall 
cases   in  this  room   contain  exhibits   il- 


fered  from  the  blows  of  the  murderous 
stone -headed  weapons  shown  in  the 
cases.  On  many  of  the  skulls  there  is 
evidence  of  trephining — in  some  cases 
clumsy  and  irregular,  in  others  marvel- 
ously  expert  considering  the  fact  that 
the  instruments  were  probably  stone. 

In  another  part  of  the  science  build- 
ing (here  is  a  social  welfare  exhibit 
which  is  of  interest,  as  are  the  exhibits 
of  two  life  insurance  companies. 

Other  exhibits  which  should  be  seen 
are:  the  art  exhibit,  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  American  Impressionist  school; 
the  ancient  chapel  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building;  and  the  women's  headquarters, 
a  series  of  rooms  in  which  a  daring 
scheme  of  interior  decoratioii  has  been 
most  successfully  carried  out. 

The  visitor  at  the  San  Diego  Exposi- 
tion will  not  be  appalled  by  colossal 
bigness  and  leave  exhausted,  but  rather 
will  he  be  rested  and  inspired  by  the 
quiet  beauty  and  harmony  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  examples  of  group  plan- 
ning which  has  ever  been  evolved. 
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FOR  one  sensitive  to  a  brilliant  yet 
soft  and  uniform  color-scheme 
that  echoes,  nay,  even  adds  to, 
earth  and  sky ;  for  one  who  can 
feci  architecture  which  combines  all  the 
past,  yet  makes  a  new  and  majestic 
composite;  for  one  who  recognizes  the 
result  of  a  real  collaboration  between 
man  and  nature,  there  is  no  exhibit  at 
the  exposition  that  can  approach  the 
exposition  itself  in  the  message  of  as- 
piration for  good  and  the  protest  against 
the  lawdry  and  wasteful  which  the 
radiant  mass  of  buildings  seems  to  em- 
body. 

The  originality  yet  harmony  of  sculp- 


flowers  in  the  numberless  flower-beds, 
the  perfectly  grouped  shrubs  and  trees 
planned  so  carefnlly  that  they  seem  not 
to  be  planned  at  ail;  the  Marina,  with 
blue  waters  and  green  hills  and  moun- 
tains beyond, — these  the  visitor  must 
see  and  seeing  them,  feel  his  pulses 
thrill  and  his  certainty  that  life  is  good 
renew  itself.  He  must  stay  till  evening 
comes  and  watch  a  soft  radiance  that  is 
not  of  the  day  gradually  transfigure 
domes,  towers,  ststuary,  fountains,  and 
lagoons;  watch  until,  thanks  to  Ryan's 
consummate  use  of  indirect  lighting,  he 
sees  at  last  the  world  of  faerie  as  only 
his  mind's  eye  has  heretofore  given  him 

rabian  Nights'  dream  comes 
len  why  not  his  dream  of  a  so- 
ciety freed  from  destitution? 
It  is  a  sharp  shift  from 
the  exquisite  unity  of  plan 
and  color  outside  to  the  vast 
spaces  within,  where  hetero- 
geneous ideals  clash  with 
each  other  and  metaphorical- 
ly (or  even  actually)  clamor 
for  your  attention  with  more 
or  less  dignity.  To  go  in- 
side the  buildings,  after 
dwelling  on  the  harmonious 
beauty  outside,  is  to  get, 
first  of  all,  a  distinct  reac- 
tion,— a  sense  of  undesired 
return  to  a  world  of  marts 
and  petty  striving  for  petty 
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ends.  None  the  less,  inside  one  must  go, 
for  the  exhibits  of  chief  interest  to  the 
social  worker  are  there.  Likewise,  to 
6nd  them  he  must  go  through  many 
buildings,  for  the  exhibits  he  seeks  are 
not  in  any  one  building. 

Alvin  Pope,  chief  of  the  Palace  of 
Education,  who  planned  the  social  econ- 
omy exhibit,  expected  to  have  a  separ- 
ate palace  of  social  economy  wherein  a 
logically  arranged  exhibit  would  have 
covered  great  stretches.  But  the  board 
of  the  exposition,  resembling  after  alt 
the  great  majority  of  the  world  whose 
interests  they  had  at  heart,  did  not  care 
so  much  for  social  economy  as  did  Mr. 
Pope  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  When 
a  question  of  funds  arose,  the  palace  of 
social  economy  seemed  to  the  board  to 
represent  the  mai^pnal  need,  and  the 
plan  to  have  such  a  building  was  aban- 
doned, to  Mr.  Pope's  great  disappoint- 

From  the  writer's  point  of  view,  thb 
failure  to  have  all  social  exhibits  in  ooc 
place  has  not  proved  a  very  grave  de- 
fect. He  who  plans  an  exposition  has 
and  should  have  primarily  in  mind  "»U 
the  world  and  his  wife."  All  the  world 
and  his  wife  have  little  or  no  interest 
in  a  palace  of  social  economy.  The 
average  exposition  visitor  will  go  to  see 
food  products,  machinery  and  manafac- 
lures  with  eagerness ;  he  will  stroll  about 
in  agriculture  and  mines  and  in  state 
and  foreign  buildings,  with  curiosity: 
but  he  will — alas,  that  it  is  true! — too 
often  leave  education  and  social  econo- 
my to  the  specialist. 

Because  an  exposition  is  a  traditional 
contrivance  for  introducing  novelties  to 
the  masses,  the  specialist  in  whaterer 
field  will  not  hope  to  see  much  more 
than  findings  he  is  already  familiar  with. 
Tira  SriTiT,  Jai7  3,  im 
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He  will  look,  rather,  for  graphic  state- 
ment of  familiar  data,  look  to  see  how 
well  the  public  is  being  told  the  story 
he  is  interested  to  have  popularized  and 
so  if  the  exhibits  bearing  on  chari- 
ties and  correction,  health,  municipal 
and  labor  problems  and  kindred  subjects 
are,  as  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  scattered  about  where 
everybody  must  unwarily  see  them,  the 
social  exhibitor  gains,  for  he  may  hope 
that  his  message  will  reach  a  larger 
public. 

To  get  inspiration  for  new  ways 
whereby  to  tell  his  own  particular  story 
as  vividly  and  sympathetically  as  pos- 
sible, the  social  worker  should  wander 
through  all  the  palaces.  He  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  many  odd  de- 
vices for  attracting  una  wakened  minds, 
by  numberless  new  contrivances  cleverly 
designed  for  developing  higher  efficiency 
in  field  and  factory,  home  and  amuse- 
ment center. 

Should  Ihe  visitor  interested  in  social 
questions  have  made  the  mistake,  how- 
ever, of  being  in  a  hurry, — if,  like  a 
weary  old  lady  I  met,  he's  "goner  try 
ter  see  it  all  terday  even  if  it's  awful 
tiresome," — what  follows  here  may  help 
to  facilitate  matters. 

In  the  foreign  buildings,  notably  those 
built  by  Sweden,  the  Netherlands, 
Argentine,  Uruguay,  Guatemala,  Italy 
and  Japan,  there  are  charts  on  educa- 
tion, health  and  industry,  some  of  them 
of  value.  The  admirably  conceived  and 
artistically  presented  exhibit  of  the  city 
of  New  York  is  housed  in  its  own  re- 
markable little  building.  Several  state 
buildings,  as,  for  example,  Oregon,  Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts,  Wisconsin  and  Il- 
linois (where  the  carefully  prepared 
Lincoln    memorial    room    is    installed). 


have  pertinent  matter  on  display.  In 
the  Palaces  of  Varied  Industries  and  of 
Food  Products,  many  exhibits  primarily 
planned  to  advertise  wares  tell  also 
stories  of  improved  conditions  of  work 
and  life  which  the  social  worker  will  re- 
joice to  see  and  to  see  popularized.  It 
is  in  the  Palaces  of  Mines,  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  especially  of  Education,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  find  those  exhibits  most 
specifically  of  interest  to  him,  those  ex- 
hibits that  convey  the  social  message  of 
the  scientific,  humanitarian  and  educa- 
tional world. 

So  much  for  the  general  location  of 
the  "social"  exhibits.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  how  to  proceed  in  discussing  the 
exhibits  themselves.  Their  number  is 
very  great.  Merely  to  enumer?"-  ^^"" 
would  be  stupid  and  futile. 
To  describe  each  of  the  bet- 
ter ones  properly  would  re- 
quire an  article.  To  select 
a  few  of  the  more  striking 
exhibits  giving  these  all  the 
space  possible;  or  to  choose 
certain  topics, — health,  in- 
dustry, charities  and  correc- 
tion and  the  like, — the 
topics  of  most  interest  to  so- 
cial workers,  designating  the 
more  remarkable  exhibits 
under  each  topic,  seem  the 
only  alternatives  worth  con- 
sidering. At  the  risk  of  fail- 
ure. I  have  chosen  the  latter 
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way,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  th< 
most  serviceable. 

The  health  material  is  especially  fine 
There  are  no  exhibits  so  numerous  an< 
so  full  of  popular  instruction,  no  sets  o: 
charts,  screens  and  models,  whose  mes 
sage  is  so  extensive  and  intensive  a; 
these  that  lell  of  ways  to  diminish  dis 
ease  and  to  increase  national  vitality. 

Most  complete  of  all  the  displays  it 
this  field,  is  that  of  the  United  State: 
government.  Filling  one  end  of  thi 
Palace  of  Liberal  Arts,  it  covers  thi 
whole  subject  of  personal  and  pub  lit 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  with  a  masterb 
completeness  of  detail  and  a  dexterous 
use  of  instructive  devices  that  require: 
and  repays  three  or  four  hours  of  studv 
Tlik   k   one   of   Ihe   exhihift 
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whose  dfrUils  deserve  a  special  article. 
The  American  Medical  Association 
has  zn  interesting  exhibit  in  the  Palace 
of  Education.  This  display  includes 
twelve  three-dimension  exhibits  that  pre- 
sent in  an  effective  manner  some  start- 
ling fallacies  of  "patent  medicines"  in- 
vestigated and  proved  by  the  association. 
During  its  convention  June  21-25.  the  as- 
sociation will   have   a   scientific  exhibit 


school  hygiene,  of  good  water-supply  and 
of  sewage  disposal.  The  New  York  ex- 
hibit stresses  particularly  questions  of 
prolongation  of  life.  A  clever  mechani- 
cal arrangement  at  the  center  of  the 
space  is  called,  "the  path  of  life." 
Little  wax  figures  dressed  to  portray 
the  various  ages  of  man  are  made  to 
move  in  a  series  of  ten  parallel  lines  to- 
ward a  precipice,  down  which  they  suc- 


clearness  the  curse  of  the  hookworm. 
Wax  figures,  charts,  and  automatically 
changing  transparencies,  illustrative  of 
the  work  done  in  Kentucky,  show  the 
simple,  yet  dreadful  processes  of  infec- 
tion, the  painful  and  pitiable  results,  and 
then  the  magic  changes  wrought  bj  ap- 
plication of  the  hookworm  cure.  The 
whole  exhibit  tells  convincingly  of  the 
power  of   scientific    investigation,  at   a 


A  feature  of  the  prolongation  of  life  exhibit  of  the  New  York  Slate  Departm< 
figures  which  start  out  from  the  box  so  bravely  fall  through  death  traps  according  t 
mortality  tables — depicting  the  tragedy   and  waste  of  preventable  death 


prepared  by  laboratory  research  work- 
ers. This  will  show  the  progress  of 
medical  science  and  its  relation  to  the 
prevention  of  disease;  also,  the  relation 
of  scientific  research  to  social,  economic 
and  humanitarian  progress. 

The  health  departments  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  each  have  good  ex- 
hibits. Massachusetts  gives  its  best  en- 
ergies to  showing  standards  and  costs  of 


cessively  disappear  in  a  way  to  carry  to 
the  most  superficial  observer  the  facts 
that  twenty-six  out  of  every  hundred  die 
before  the  age  of  ten;  that  only  1.8  per 
cent  live  to  the  age  of  ninety. 

The  International  Health  Commission 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  one 
of  the  most  frequented  of  the  "health," 
or  better,  "disease,"  exhibits.  The  com- 
mission   has    presented    with    sickening 


relatively  low  community  cost,  to  sa%-e 
those  who  have  been  reckoned  hopeless 
social  wreckage. 

The  Arequipa  Sanatorium  at  Fairfax. 
California,  has  perhaps  the  most  decora- 
tive as  well  as  instructive  single  exhibit 
on  the  care  and  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis. A  carefully  made  model  shows 
the  unusual  and  effective  form  of  build- 
ing used  for  the  patients;  a  dexterous 
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itl  in  white,  fashions  "Arequipa"  pot- 
ty, and  as  she  works,  she  explains  haw 
K  patients,  who  are  only  in  the  incipient 
ages  of  the  disease,  learn  the  potter's 
1,  working  in  the  open  air  a  number 
I  hours  specifically  prescribed  by  the 
•cior.  Statistical  charts  tell  of  the 
lily  routine  and  of  what  wages  the  pa- 
ints have  been  able  to  earn. 
Over  in  another  part  of  this  building 
e  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 
ind  has  its  exhibit.  Neither  thought 
•T  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  a 
mprehensive    and    beautiful   statement 

what  this  movement  aims  to  do  and 
iw  10  do  it.  There  are  plans  and 
lotographs  typical  of  open-air  schools 

Europe  ani  America;  maps  showing 
ssible  arrangements  of  different  units 

open-air  schools,  gardens,  theaters, 
d  playgrounds;  collapsible  models  of 
^trtM  types  of  open-air  schools,  life- 
le  wax  figures,  of-  children  in  cold- 
:ather  garmentsi  sitting  at  special  desks 

resting  on -cots.^-lhe  wh»le  aiming  to  ■ 
Dw  the  obvious;.adirantage  of  the  open- 
■  movement  for  fh«  development  of 
althy  todijjs  and  active:  minds. 


The  exhibit  of  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau  must,  of  course,  be  classed  prim- 
arily as  child  welfare,  but  here  health  is 
none  the  less  the  keynote.  The  best 
features  of  this  notably  good  exhibit  are 
its  directness,  its  clearness  and  its  con- 
soling lack  of  sentimentaUty. 

"To  write  a  good  screen,"  says  Anna 
Louise  Strong,  who  has  this  exhibit  in 
charge,  "one  must  be  brief,  be  clear,  be 
brief,  be  interesting,  be  brief."  This 
motto  she  has  lived  up  to  most  worthily. 
Every  means  of  catching  and  keeping 
attention  has  been  used.  Screens  with 
new  color-schemes,  effective  colored 
relief  maps,  colored  transparencies, 
numerous  electric  contrivances  and  liv- 
ing exhibits,  each  and  all  telling  well- 
chosen  stories,  get  Ihe  crowd  and  keep 
it  at  this  exhibit  in  larger  numbers  than 
at  almost  any  other  in  the  Education 
building. 

Here,  the  facts  and  the  causes  of  in- 
fant mortality  get  vivid  demonstration. 
For  instance,  seven  little  white  coffins 
are  related  to  one  hundred  babies  liv- 
ing in  clean,  wholesome  districts;  twen- 
ty-seven   such    coffins,    in    relation     to 


another  hundred  babies,  living  in  dark, 
overcrowded  or  poorly  ventilated  rooms, 
drive  home  the  gruesome  fact  of  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  housing  on  longevity. 
Another  device  shows  the  relative  mor- 
tality of  babies,  according  as  windows 
are  open  or  closed. 

At  this  exhibit  the  most  dignified  and 
complete  statement  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  working  child  is  also  to 
be  seen,  as  well  as  the  only  set  of  charts 
that  I  noted,  making  a  vigorous  propa- 
ganda for  complete  and  prompt  national 
birth  registration. 

Following  the  theory  that  people  learn 
most  by  seeing  things  done,  a  small 
babies'  hospital  with  glass  walls  has 
been  arranged  in  one  corner  of  the 
space  allotted  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 
Here  Dr.  Bradley  with  a  trained  nurse 
and  several  students  from  the  depart- 
ments of  child  hygiene  and  nutrition  at 
the  University  of  California,  is  doing 
much  to  enlighten  visiting  mothers.  By 
appointment,  these  mothers  bring  their 
babies  to  this  comer  of  the  building,  and 
then  inside  the  glass  walls,  while  the 
crowd  watches  on  the  outside,  the  doc 
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THE  WORKEIIS 


The  frieze  which  encircles  the  room  given  up  tu  the 


exhibits  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 


UNDEa    THE    pnOTOCOLS 

Exhibit  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the  gar- 
ment industry  (New  York),  illustrating  combined  action  of 
employers  and  employes  in  attacking  the  risks  and  high  human 
costs  not  yet  eliminated  from  their  industry 


AN  EMPLOYE*  S  EXHIBIT 

That  of  the  largest  employer  in  the  United  States — the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation.  The  miniature  of  the  new  model  mining 
town  of  Fairfield,  Ala.,  is  part  of  the  elaborate  exhibit  of  iti 
Bureau  of  Safety,  Sanitation  and  Welfare 


tor  weighs,  measures  and  passes  upon 
the  child. 

In  another  part  of  the  exhibit  a  train- 
ed dietitian,  before  a  large  glass  case 
containing  food-stuffs  for  babies,  gives 
advice  as  to  choice  of  food,  and  demon- 
strations as  to  how  to  prepare  it.  In  a 
word,  a  model  baby-clinic  is  daily  in 
progress. 

It  is  at  the  Children's  Bureau,  too, 
thai  the  movement  for  better  recreation 
gets  a  specially  helpful  demonstration. 
Elsewhere  among  the  school  exhibits, 
several  small  model  playgrounds  are 
shown.  At  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and 
Sanitation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  there    is    a    superb  model 


playground.  At  the  Philippine  exhibit 
the  magnificent -development  of  the  play 
movement  in  the  Manila  schools  is  well 
depicted.  But  here  at  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, real  live  children,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Columbia -Pwit  Boys'  Club 
or  the  Oakland  Playground  Commission, 
gather  daily  to  play.  Chiefly  they  are 
taught  how  the  play  spirit  can  find  satis- 
faction in  the  use  of  Uttle  things.  Given 
bits  of  wood,  spools,  pasteboard,  string, 
colored  paper,  brass  tacks  or  a  few  nails 
to  choose  from,  they  are  told  to  see  what 
they  can  do  with  them.  The  instructor's 
part  is  merely  to  ask  the  child  what  he 
is  going  to  make  and  then  to  see  to  it 
that  he  does  what  he  planned. 


TYPES  OF 

LABOR 
EXHIBITS 


Shelves  in  this  comer  of  the  exhibit 
are  steadily  filling  with  the  proofs  of 
what  a  happy  imaginative  hour  such  a 
scheme  can  provide. 

There  is  no  lack  of  exhibits  to  show 
the  facts  and  the  needs  of  labor  and  tbc 
laborer.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor,  in  its  several  departments,  is  well 
represented. 

The  Department  of  Immigratioa  satii- 
fies  the  "something  going  on"  requisite 
of  a  good  exhibit,  by  using  electricity  for 
several  interesting  automatic  charts. 
The  facts  of  immigration  for  1914  arc 
told  in  short  statements  on  constant]* 
shifting  electric  signs.  Automatic  trans- 
parencies show  types  of  immigrants  in 
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seven-foot  electric  graph  shows  the 
wave  of  immigration  in  its  fluctuations 
from  1820  to  1914;  a  line  of  continuous 
light  slowly  weaves  its  zi^ag  path 
from  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  to  the 
upper  right-hand  comer,  telling  vividly 
the  story  of  how  the  number  has  risen 
from  25,000  in  1820  to  almost  1,400,000 
in  1914. 

A  case  containing  the  curious  and 
pathetic  things  that  immigrants  bring 
with  them,  attracts  much  attention.  So 
do  pictures  of  Ellis  Island  and  of  the 
San  Francisco  immigration   station. 

Another  center  of  attraction  is  an  ad- 
mirable table  map  of  the  worM,  which 
represents  the  United  States  as  the  great 
gathering  place.  In  the  center  is  the 
United  States,  toward  which,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  electricity,  come  little  figures 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Each  lit- 
tle man  carries  a  flag,  on  which  is  writ- 
ten the  total  number  of  immigrants  who 
have  come  during  the  past  ten  years 
from  the  nation  he  represents. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  also 
uses  electricity  to  carry  its  message  to 
the  general  public.  By  various  electric 
devices,  along  with  casts,  charts  and 
screens,  it  explains  how  the  United 
States  government  is  empowered  to  re- 
port on  industrial,  educational  and  oc- 
cupational diseases,  how  it  compiles  sta- 
tistics on  industrial  accidents,  how  it  can 
tell  the  story  of  the  wages,  hours  and 
earnings  of  the  principal  industries  of 
the  country,  what  it  knows  about  wom- 
en's Fabor,  about  child  labor,  about  the 
facts  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  labor 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  exhibit  on  trade  diseases  is 
especially  impressive.  The  present  trend 
in  the  cost  of  living  is  shown  by  an 
original  contrivance.  A  ten-foot  electric 
graph  displays  by  a  series  of  curves 
with  a  differently  colored  light  for  each 
curve,  the  courses  that  wholesale  prices, 
retail   prices,   hours    and    wages    have 


THE  CHILDREN'S   BUREAU 

AND     ITS     CAUPAIGN     AGAINST    INFANT 
UORTAUTV 

Among  its  exhibits  is  an  interest- 
ing village  in  three  dimensions  con- 
structed by  the  Norih  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Health  to  show  the  lite 
chances  of  100  infants.  This  shows 
by  tile  legends  and  the  flickering  of 
lights  the  fate  of  the  babies  in  its 
100  homes. 


white  line  weaving  their  way  downward 
while  wages  rise  slowly,  wholesale 
prices  a  little  faster,  and  retail  prices 
most  rapidly  of  all,  challenges  discus- 
sion as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  these 
different  factors  into  one  graph.  The 
maker  of  the  device  has  allowed  the 
curve  movement  to  stop  so  that  the 
four  curves  seem  to  meet  at  100  in 
1913.  This  creates  a  false  impression. 
"Come  together!"  cried  a  workingman 
in  my  hearing,  "they  don't  do  no  such 
thing!" 

This  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor,  with  its  somewhat  com- 
placent tone,  should  be  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exhibits  of  the  Consumers' 
League  and  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control,  just  around  the  comer.  Here 
the  risks  not  yet  eliminated  and  other 
persistent  high  human  costs  in  some  in- 
dustries, are  shown  without  special 
originality  but  with  a  brave  insistence 
IConliiiued  on  page  Sit] 


THE    FLOOD    TIDE   OF    I 

The  exhibit  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Immigration  includes  an  electric  graph 
showing  the  increase  from  25,000  in  ISSO  to  almost  1,400.000  in  1914. 

The  ease  in  front  contains  various  odd  objects  brought  into  the  country  by 
immigrants. 
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The  LANTERN   BEARERS 

A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  EXPLOR- 
ING SOME  THOROUGHFARES 
OF     THE     PEOPLE'S     LEISURE 


II 

Before  Our  Footlights 

The  School-keeping  of  the  Motion-picture  Showmen 
By  yohn  Collier 


/N  the  preceding  article  we  gained  a 
bird's-eye  vietv  of  the  theater  in 
history.  We  saw  that  it  was  an 
ancient  and  massive  social  insfitu- 
lion;  that  drama,  as  a  psycho-social 
function,  has  influenced  both  the  de- 
velopment of  society  and  the  formation 
of  the  human  soul  for  ages  and  ages. 
li'e  saw  that  the  theater  as  a  distinctive 
institution  was  most  creative  and  freest 
from  abuse  when,  for  a  brief  period  in 
Greece,  it  was  neither  commercialised 
nor  censored,  when  it  was  civic  and  yet 
ivas  not  administered,  as  modern  public 
education  is,  largely  through  political 
channels. 

We  noted  the  vital  interdependence  be- 
tuieen  drama  on  the  one  hand  and  mass- 
movements,  battling  propagandas  and 
generous  social  programs  on  the  other, 
li'e  saw  that  Protestantism  eschewed  the 
theater,  banned  it  and  forced  its  radical 
secularieation,  and  that  Roman  Catholic 
Christendom,  through  the  Counter-Re- 
formation, followed  the  Protestant  lead. 
Finally,  we  noted  the  rise  of  indus- 
trialism, of  indtistrial  urbanisation,  of 
the  proletariat;  the  enforced  commercial- 
isation of  leisure,  including  the  theater; 
and  the  beginning,  in  the  social-ethical 
ti-orld,  of  that  process  which  Nietssche 
has  called  "the  transvaluation  of  all 
values."  We  saw  that  the  theater, 
among  its  many  modem  qualities,  freely 
partook  of  that  more  adventurous  tone, 
that  scorn  of  taboos  and  that  incidental 
destructiveness  which  are  qualities  of 
public  discussion  in  our  day. 

V^E  have  now  to  note  one  further 
fact,  which  must  condition  all  our 
thinking  about  the  theater,  especially  its 
regulation.  No  one.  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  denies  that  all  the  people  have  the 
fight  to  all  educational  opportunity. 
This  is  OUT  dogma  in  America.  It  is 
our  proof  that  we  have  evolved  beyond 
the  caste  system  which  has  land-locked 
the  thoughts  of  men  since  the  beginning 
of  history.     It  is  the  corollary  of  our 


Ihink,  or  that  thought  shall  be  restricted 
to  the  few.  From  this  fact  the  immedi- 
ate deduction  is,  {hat  we  should  be  trait- 
ors to  America,  to  democracy  and  to  the 
modern  ideal  if  we  tried  to  institute  a 
cramping  censorship,  legal'  or  otherwise, 
of  drama. 

But  a  further  deduction  is  more  prac- 
tically important,  if  less  obvious.  It  is 
a  supreme  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that 
all  educational  opportunity  reaches  all 
the  people.  The  theater  is,  in  our  view, 
an  incomparable  vehicle  of  education, 
the  most  evangelizing  form  of  speech, 
the  most  morally  dymmic  form  of  art, 
the  most  significantly  social  form  of  en- 
joyment. Suppose  it  is  not  now  free, 
that  it  is  censored  already,  though  not  by 
the  state?  Suppose  there  is  lacking  that 
necessary  human  organization  or  phys- 
ical provision  without  which  noble 
drama  cannot  be  made  accessible  to  all 
people?  Suppose  the  growth  itself  of 
dramatic  art,  the  self-di  SCO  very  of  the 
human  spirit  through  drama,  is  being 
limited  by  constraints  and  deficiencies 
which  can  be  remedied  only  through  so- 
cial action?  Hands  off  at  the  wrong 
place,  is  clearly  a  social  duty;  hands  on 
at  the  right  place  will  be  a  more  urgent 
one.  and  more  difficult. 

Commercialization  is  the  main  present 
handicap  on  the  theater;  more  precisely, 
commercial  monopolization,  due  rather 
to  the  indifference  of  the  slate  and  the 
failure  of  public  understanding  than  to 
the  aggressions  of  commerce.  Here 
positive  social  action  is  called  for.  But 
English-speaking  peoples  have  for  cen- 
turies acted  upon  the  theory  that  public 
drama  concerned  the  state  only  as  a 
police  problem.  American  communities, 
with  a  few,  a  very  few  recent  exceptions, 
yet  hold  to  this  theory.  The  theater  has 
suffered  from  the  prevailing  chaos  and 
eccentricity  of  our  sumptuary  policies 
which  embrace  Sabbath  observance,  the 
saloon  and  public  amusement  general- 


ly. This  American  disposition  toward 
haphazard,  emotional  sumptuary  legis- 
lation has  reached'  a  climax  in  the 
theatrical  censorship  movement;  while 
the  great  needs  and  uses  of  the  theater 
have  cried  aloud  to  deaf  ears  and  ex- 
ploitation has  reigned  supreme. 

Motion-pictures  have  intensified  alike 
the  need  for  constructive  action  and  the 
temptation  toward  destructive  action. 
The  suddenness  of  their  advent,  their 
immediate  monopolization  by  the  vaude- 
ville interests,  the  hugeness  of  their  ap- 
peal and  their  fascination  for  the  un- 
sophisticated and  the  young,  have  created 
many  bogie^  but  many  real  emergencies 
as  well. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  termed 
them  "perhaps  the  greatest  didactic  de- 
vice since  the  invention  of  printing." 
But. compare  them  with  that  invention 
which  created  a  revolution  in  human 
life!  The  printing-press  carried  knowl- 
edge and  thought  to  a  whole  world :  but. 
how  relatively  slow  was  the  process, — 
no  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  liter- 
acy !  Compared  with  printing,  the  mo- 
tion-picture goes  like  lightning;  in  a  de- 
cade, it  has  broken  through  to  the  eyes 
and  brains  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people,  of  all  culture-grades  and  of 
every  land. 

Between  printing  and  mot  ion -pictures 
there  is  another  contrast,  subtler  and 
more  important:  Drama  captures  its 
audience  through  the  mere  fascination 
of  human  interest,  of  novel  spectacle, 
struggle  and  action;  then,  by  force  of 
its  own  peculiar  psychology  and  in- 
herently social  nature,  it  creates  in  the 
audience  that  rapport,  that  emotional 
partisanship  and  intellectual  hospitality 
which  it  needs  to  drive  the  special  mess- 
age home.  Because  of  this  fact,  motion- 
pictures  and  drama  generally  will  make 
enemies  in  exactly  that  degree  to  which 
they  lend  their  wizard-like  power  to 
those  interests  and  causes  which  have 
enemies.  Yet  toward  the  outlawed  and 
militant  cause  and  toward  all  things  that 
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have  wildness  in  them,  dramatic  art  is 
impelled  like  the  douse r's  wand  toward 
undetground  streams. 

The  pressure  brought  on  the  state  to 
censor  drama  is  therefore  great,  and 
censorship  looms  large  in  the  present- 
day  American  mind  as  the  main  social 
program  toward  drama.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  this  subject  was  a  purely 
academic  one  in  the  United  States.  Now 
it  is  a  fighting  issue,  and  a  mass  of  prac- 
tical experience  has  already  been  ac- 
cumulated, making  it  possible  to  reason 
searchingly  as  to  its  dangers  and  merits. 
As  this  subject  has  never  been  methodi- 
cally treated,  not  even  in  the  briefs  and 
opinions  incident  to  the  Supreme  Court 
review  of  censorship,  it  will  receive  a 
disproportionate  attention  in  the  present 
series  of  articles.  And  in  concluding 
them,  under  the  title.  The  Creative 
Future,  a  constructive  program  of  state 
action  and  of  disinterested  social  effort 
toward  the  theater  will  be  essayed. 

Even  before  treating  of  censorship, 
one  or  two  preliminary  questions  must 
be  discussed:  such  as  the  legal  regula- 
tion of  the  character  and  behavior  of 
theatrical  audiences  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  theaters  from  panic  and  fire.  And 
first  of  all,  wc  must  try  to  give  body  and 
contemporary  human  meaning  to  our 
problem;  we  must  visualize  this  theater 
which  has  forced  its  way  into  every  city 
and  village  of  the  land.  Our  cases 
which  folFow — four  in  number — ^will 
themselves  make  obvious  certain  solu- 
tions, and  they  will  suggest  that,  from 
the  merest  practical  standpoint,  the  the- 
ater problem  is  a  complex  one,  not  to  be 
wholly  solved  by  the  method  which  a 
mothers'  congress  in  Nebraska  urged, 
namely,  by  prohibiting  all  themes  of 
love  and  hate.  Nor  yet  by  the  attitude, 
frequently  encountered  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  introduce  motion-pictures  into 
schools  and  churches,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  resolution  adopted  in  the  early 
automobile  days  by  a  church  conference 
in  Indiana: 

"Whereas  we  realize  the  difficulty  and 
unpleasantness  in  dealing  with  the  auto- 
mobile spirit,  and  we  advise  all  churches 
not  to  allow  their  members  to  own  or 
operate  an  autotnobile,  auto-truck,  motor- 
cycle or  any  motor  vehicle,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  they  become  in  general 
use,  or  until  we  get  more  light  on  the 
subject." 

I 

tJERE  is  a  ncip^hborhood  in  the  Gas 
House  district  of  New  York. 
Irish  and  Italian  strains  blend.  The 
neighborhood  is  conglomerate  of  factor- 
ies and  homes.  A  noisy  audience,  a 
friendly  one,  an  audience  of  habitues  of 
this  particular  theater;  it  is  a  nascent 
social  group,  with  certain  tacit  standards 
and  likes  and  dislikes.  Before  these 
foot  lights  on  amateur  nights,  once  week- 
ly, the  neighbors  themselves  "get  the 
hook,"  amid  catcalls  and  yells  of  en- 
couragement and  occasional  bouquets  of 
real  roses. 

The  program  contains  vaudeville  and 


motion-pictures.  First  comes  a  thrilling 
American  film  showing  the  rescue  of  a 
babe  from  an  eagle;  after  it  a  rollicking 
domestic  comedy;  and  then  Belgian 
refugees  are  seen,  crowding  the  docks  of 
Ostend.  Then  acrobatics,  followed  by  a 
male-and- female  duet  raucously  sung,  its 
chorus  echoed  by  the  audience, — one  of 
those  products  of  ultimate  banality  which 
the  professional  song  writers  make 
by  thousands  and  which  are  sung  to  mil- 
lions all  over  the  land. 

Now  a  monologist  appears.  All  has 
been  innocent,  heretofore;  but  this  tall, 
conventionalized  hayseed,  with  bald 
head  and  sinister  goatee,  breathes  pruri- 
ency as  he  goes.  We  cannot  choose  but 
hear, — and  see.  He  chants  a  vile  ballad, 
with  leering  innuendoes.  He  contorts 
himself  monstrously,  obscenely.  With 
every  climax  of  foulness  there  is  a  scat- 
tered stamping  and  shouting  from  the 
gallery.  Most  of  the  audience  are  silent. 
They  watch,  but  obliquely,  as  it  were. 
A  few  are  looking  at  the  floor.  But 
none  hiss  or  leave  the  theater,  and  the 
applause  brings  an  encore  still  viler  than 
the  first  performance.  Then  flashes  on 
another  "movie"  and  all  is  well. 

npHIS  is  a  type  of  the  very  simplest 
case  to  be  found  in  the  moral  prob- 
lem of  theaters.  Thorough  investiga- 
tions, in  whatever  city  made,  agree  that 
for  sheer,  unmixed  baseness  one  must 
search  the  low-priced  casual  vaudeville. 
The  remedy  is  obvious,  although  the 
formal  censorships,  existing  and  pro- 
posed, ignore  it.  It  lies,  first,  in  the 
prosecution  of  actor  and  theater-owner 
under  the  penal  laws  which  already  ex- 
ist in  cities  and  states;  and  second,  in 
the  revocation  of  the  theater  license  in 
cases  where  the  offense  is  repeated.  The 
initiative  should  be  through  complaints 
from  citizens  and  reports  of  inspectors 
who,  on  behalf  of  the  licensing  authority, 
should  periodically  visit  all  licensed  es- 
tablishments and  report  on  violations  of 
law. 

II 

^  HILL- VILLAGE  in  western  North 
Carolina.  The  ruination  of  lum- 
ber, more  wasteful  of  natural  and  so- 
cial resources  than  any  mere  transient 
war,  has  swept  our  "contemporary  an- 
cestors," a  thousand  or  more  in  number, 
together  into  a  social  barrenness  most 
extreme.  An  old  warehouse  stands  in 
the  village.  It  was  used  for  roller- 
skating  until  a  revivalist  denounced  the 
sport.  Subsequently,  through  the  local 
ministers,  roller-skating  was  interdicted. 
Here  motion-pictures  are  given  once 
weekly,  or  were,  five  years  ago,  for  this 
incident  is  retrospective.  How  they 
crowded  to  this  show,  doctors  and 
preachers  and  mill-hands  and  children, 
the  illiterate  and  the  literate.  And  for 
those  starved  eyes,  what  windows  open- 
ine  upon  life  were  thrown  wide!  As  a 
cultivator  of  interest,  the  "movie"  has 
the  farmer's  institute  beaten  to  a  fraz- 
zle. 
Here  is  the  progfram  for  tonight : 

Niagara  Falls. 

A  French  film,  skipping  lightsomely 
through  the  inevitable  triangle,  the  lead- 
ing villain  being  ultimately  disgraced. 


A  Civil  War  romance,  vivid  and  ad- 
mirable. 

A  Gunness  murder  film.  Mrs.  Giiii- 
ness  was  the  Indiana  lady  who  buried 
several  husbands  in  her  farmyard;  a 
"movie"  villainess  of  some  years  ago. 

When  the  second  film  was  about  t\\o- 
thirds  done,  the  Baptist  minister  walked 
from  the  hall.  He  coralled  the  onc- 
night  proprietor,  and  this  conversation 
ensued : 

Minister:  Can  I  believe  my  sight! 
Why  do  you  bring  a  French  high-life 
picture  to  Omega? 

Proprietor:  I  swear  I  feel  as  bad  as 
you  do.  I  never  brought  that  film;  it 
came  here  from  Azalea.  It  was  showed 
there  last  night. 

M.  But  you  are  showing  that  picture. 
Why  didn't  you  look  at  it  before  the 
show? 

P.  Ain't  had  time.  It  just  came 
down  on  the  six  o'clock  train.  Anyhow, 
I  don't  get  but  four  reels,  and  it  takes 
them  all  to  make  a  show. 

M.  So  that's  your  manner  of  doing 
business.  Then  we  had  better  do  with- 
out your  show  in  Omega. 

When  they  returned,  Mrs.  Gunness 
had  started  making  a  Past  The  min- 
ister, now  angry  as  well  as  shocked, 
carried  the  matter  to  his  fellow-ministers 
and  to  the  town  council  of  newly  in- 
corporated Omega;  and  when  the  mis- 
haps were  repeated  in  successive  weeks 
and  the  helplessness  of  the  proprietor 
had  been  fully  demonstrated.  Omega 
prohibited  motion-pictures  and  prohibits 
them  still. 

r^UR  problem  is  more  complex  now 
than  in  our  first  illustration.  Mrs. 
Gunness  no  longer  walks  across  the 
screen.  The  growth  of  prudence  ani 
heightened  standards  among  the  makers 
of  films,  and  the  work  of  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures, 
have  quite  thoroughly  banished  obscen- 
ity, successful  crime  and  purposele-5 
gruesomeness  from  the  art.  In  every 
other  respect,  ninety-five  out  of  each 
hundred  present-day  film  exhibitors  are 
as  helpless  about  their  programs  as  the 
Omega  exhibitor  was.  The  triangle 
film  is  eternal.  Problem  plays  grow  in 
number,  in  variety,  in  power;  Mormons 
are  criticized,  Italians  are  criticized,  and 
Jews,  and  colored  people;  powerful 
churches  are  criticized,  and  the  word 
goes  forth:  "Censor  the  'movies!*" 
Police  and  politicians,  employers  of 
labor,  yea,  even  hallowed  conventions  of 
behavior,  whose  antiquity  entitles  them 
to  the  name  of  moral  laws;  organized 
labor,  woman's  suffrage, — they  are  all 
expounded,  exposed,  dramatized,  ap- 
plauded, libeled. 

And  yet,  few  indeed  are  the  film^ 
which  would  not  be  good  in  their  proper 
place;  few,  those  which  are  good  in  all 
places.  But  each  film,  with  negligible 
exceptions,  is  destined  for  the  same  vast 
mixed  audience  everywhere,  as  the  sys- 
tem works  today.  The  exhibitor  doe? 
not,  cannot,  choose  his  program;  the 
audience  cannot  be  suited. 

Just  as  no  formal  censorship  touched 
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the  problem  of  vaudeville,  suggested  in 
our  first  illustration,  so  none  touches 
the  problem  of  this,  our  second  illus- 
tration. The  non-official  National  Board 
of  Censorship  is  equally  helpless.  That 
which  a  censorship  can  do  while  cen- 
soring each  film  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people,  the  national  board  has  done. 
That  further  and  even  more  important 
selective  work  of  assigning  films  to  ap- 
propriate audiences  and  to  none  other, 
which  the  national  board  in  its  capacity 
as  censor  has  not  done,  no  legal  cen- 
sorship even  proposes  to  do. 

Verily,  the  agitation,  now  widespread, 
for  compulsory  legal  censorship,  is  bark- 
ing up  some  other  tree  than  this. 

Of  our  four  illustrations,  we  have 
given  two.  And  we  have  already  come 
in  our  second  squarely  against  prob- 
lems which,  manifestly  basic  and  urgent, 
yet  wholly  elude  both  of  the  two  estab- 
lished methods  of  theatrical  control 
(prosecution  under  the  penal  laws,  and 
suspension  or  revocation  of  license)  as 
well  ^s  the  proposed  new  method  (com- 
pulsory legal  censorship).  Our  suc- 
ceeding illustrations  will  prove  more 
baffling  still. 

Ill 

A^T  Grand  Opera  in  one  week  are 
given  Sophocles  and  Wagner  and 
Strauss  and  Oscar  Wilde: — fratricide 
and  sadism  and  incest,  inextricablv 
blended  with  deathless  moral  will,  witn 
race  passion  and  conquering  beauty,  all 
winged  with  histrionic  genius  and  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Tomorrow  thev 
pass  into  opera  in  English;  and  day  al- 
ter tomorrow,  they  will  have  gone  as 
motion-pictures  to  ten  thousand  nickel 
theaters,  ten  thousand  congregations  of 
families  and  centers  of  the  nascent  moral 
life  of  a  nation. 

IV 

gORDERLINE  plays,  yet  future- 
building,  necessary  plays,  compete 
with  John  Drew  and  with  Potash  and 
Perlmutter  on  Broadway.  There  the 
girl  immigrant  is  seen  in  the  nets;  there 
Pinero's  heroine,  out  of  her  own  finest 
nature,  defies  the  marriage  code.  Es 
lehe  das  Lehen — life  lives! — on  this 
modern  stage.  Sudermann's  Magda  re- 
turns scarred  but  enfranchised,  an  un- 
wedded  mother,  to  her  provincial  home. 
Brieux  probes  deeps  (as  in  Matern- 
ity) in  plays  which,  from  the  prevailing 
conventional  standpoint,  are  more  tene- 
brous still.  The  white-slaver  plies  his 
trade  and  escapes,  and  lives  prosperous- 
ly forever  after, — as  in  real  life.  Per- 
sonal responsibility  dwindles  or  shifts  its 
emphasis  wholly,  before  the  dramatic 
demonstration  of  social  responsibility 
and  of  economic  cause.  The  moral 
horizons  are  swept  far  back;  philosophy 
and  psychic  speculation  invade  the  fore- 
ground claimed  so  long  by  the  moral 
axioms.  Taboos  are  lifted  and  hallowed 
institutions  are  assailed  with  destructive 
sincerity. 

Here,  at  the  very  forefront  of  human 
thought,  drama  comes  to  its  twentieth 
century  own  as  prober  of  social  causes, 
revealer  of   social    realities   below   per- 


sonal illusions,  subversive  evangelist, 
bearer  to  the  many  of  the  significant  ex- 
perience of  the  few. 

And  this  mission  of  drama  has  only 
begun. 

But  today,  these  confessions  and 
propagandas  are  on  Broadway;  tomor- 
row they  claim  the  one-night  stands. 
The  day  after  tomorrow  they  go,  reft  of 
language  and  accentuated  in  critical  ac- 
tion and  in  visual  detail,  to  the  millions 
who  are  shaped,  in  a  measure  no  man 
can  estimate,  and  in  ways  that  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  by  the  seventeen 
thousand  motion-picture  shows  of  the 
land. 

T  T  becomes  a  fascinating  practical  sub- 
ject, this  problem  of  drama.  It  is 
not  a  good  that  we  can  have  or  not 
have,  according  to  our  will.  It  is  not  an 
evil  that  we  can  blot  out.  No,  truly,  it 
is  life  itself,  this  problem  of  drama. 
And  so  fraught  with  meaning  for  our 
moral  life  and  public  life,  for  the  edu- 
cation that  makes  us*  what  we  are,  that 
we  cannot  remain  collectively  indiflFer- 
ent  to  it. 

Even  if  we  think  that  drama  is  better 
left  wholly  aside  by  the  state,  that  it 
should  remain  with  commercial  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  unmodified  by  state  ac- 
tion, we  are  still  forced  to  recognize 
that  other  people  do  not  think  so.  The 
state  has  already  laid  a  strong  hand  on 
the  theater.  A  stronger  hand  is  threat- 
ened. Regulation,  interference  of  some 
kind,  there  is  bound  to  be. 

Shall  this  regulation  enslave  and  de- 
stroy, or  shall  it  liberate  and  upbuild? 

^  DISCUSSION  of  regulative  ac- 
tion by  the  state  toward  the  the- 
ater mtist  fall  under  two  divisions:  the 
regulation  of  buildings  and  of  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  audiences;  and  the 
regulation  of  performances.  The  first 
division  will  be  treated  but  scantily  in 
this  series;  its  details  are  technical  and, 
in  the  main,  important  only  to  those 
concerned  with  the  framing  of  codes  for 
theaters.  Two  illustrations  will  be  of 
interest  because  of  their  wider  bearings 
upon  these  specific  problems. 

A  LARGE  audience  was  crushed  and 
burned  in  Chicago,  ten  years  or 
more  ago,  in  the  Iroquois  theater  dis- 
aster. Many  cities  hastened  to  revise 
their  building  and  fire  laws  for  theaters. 
A  law  excellent  in  many  respects  was  en- 
acted in  New  York.  But  aldermanic 
zeal,  influenced  by  the  whisperings  of 
some  political  owners  of  then-existing 
theaters,  both  under-reached  and  over- 
reached itself,  and  the  whole  theater- 
going public,  and  dramatic  art  itself,  has 
suffered  in  consequence. 

First,  the  aldermen  required  the  pro- 
vision of  open  courts  where  needed  and 
also  where  not  needed;  in  the  rear  of 
theaters,  for  instance,  on  the  outside  of 
fireproof  walls  from  which  neither  exits 
nor  windows  opened.  They  forbade  the 
placing  of  overhead  stories  above  the 
prosceniums  of     theaters.       Then   they 


made  the  law  non-retroactive.  As  a 
consequence,  the  construction  of  new 
theaters  was  discouraged;  existing  the- 
aters were  favored  as  against  new  struc- 
tures; competition  was  restricted; 
ground  rent,  in  proportion  to  the  earn- 
ing power  of  new  theaters,  was  increased 
probably  forty  per  cent.  Result:  High 
prices  for  admission  to  theaters;  in- 
creased capital,  made  necessary  by  in- 
creased ground  rentals  and  construction 
costs;  dramatic  experimentation  made 
risky  by  heightened  overhead  charges; 
monopoly  both  protected  and  encour- 
aged. 

This  illustration  has  more  than  a  tech- 
nical interest.  When  we  recall  that  the 
high-priced  seats  dominate  the  policy  of 
the  theater;  that  the  traveling  public, 
sensation-hunting,  "out  for  a  good 
time,"  largely  dominates  the  high-priced 
seats;  and  that  Broadway  dominates  the 
theater  circuits  of  the  entire  country; 
we  can  see  how  the  forgotten  New  York 
aldermen  changed  for  the  worse  the 
dramatic  status  of  all  America. 

This  same  New  York  theater-building 
law  exempted  from  any  and  all  codified 
requirements  those  playhouses  which 
seated  fewer  than  300  people.  Above  a 
seating  capacity  of  3(X),  the  more  impor- 
tant cost-producing  items  were  absolute,, 
not  graduated  according  to  the  number 
of  seats.  Result :  Hundreds  of  "nickelo- 
deons," each  seating  fewer  than  300 
people,  all  chaotically  regulated  in  the 
absence  of  statutory  guidance  and  cheap- 
ly conducted  because  of  the  small  audi- 
ences. So  New  York,  the  largest  city, 
had  the  most  niggardly  and  the  shab- 
biest motion-picture  theaters  of  any  city. 
After  several  years,  Mayor  Gaynor 
"tackJ^.d"  this  problem.  He  found  that 
vested  interests  had  so  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  law-made  condition  (vest- 
ed interests  will  adjust  to  any  law  if 
given  time  enough;  the  people  pay) 
that  a  three-years'  struggle  was  neces- 
sary before  the  aldermen  finally  enactecf 
a  law  making  possible  an  effective  con- 
trol of  "movies."  Not  a  small  matter: 
for  the  New  York  motion-picture  audi- 
ence is  three-quarters  of  a  milion  a  day. 

A  ND  again :  children  are  seekers  of 
amusement.  But  many  states  and 
cities,  long  ago,  sought  to  restrict  the 
use  of  the  theater,  and  of  other  places 
of  public  resort,  by  children.  Usually 
the  law  briefly  forbids,  under  penalty, 
the  admission  of  children  under  fourteen 
or  sixteen  years,  unless  they  are  accom- 
panied by  parent  or  guardian.  There 
are  two  sound  considerations  behind  this 
law.  It  (theoretically)  assists  parents 
in  keeping  their  children  away  from  bad 
theaters,  and  requires  adult  company  for 
children  at  all  theaters;  for  the  child 
may  conceivably  get  evil  even  from  a 
good  performance,  unless  a  responsible 
mature  person  is  there  to  guide  his 
thought.  And  unaccompanied  children, 
seated  for  hours  in  sem'-darkness  amifl 
\Continued  on  f>affi'  '??^] 
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THE  meterologists,  who  have  left  off  fore- 
casting tomorrow's  weather  for  pilots  and 
harvesters,  long  enough  to  dip  into  history,  have 
found  one  dramatic  fact.  This  fact  has  been  the 
wonderful  outflowering  of  civilization,  when  hardy 
people  of  the  North  have  migrated  to  the  southern 
temperate  zones.  This  is  written  deep  in  the 
human  story  of  the  Mediterranean  and  it  has  been 
the  forecast  of  many  observers  for  the  sunset 
coastal  region  beyond  the  Rockies.-  They  have 
hailed  it  in  the  insurgent  political  life  of  Califor- 
nia, in  its  economic  unrest  and  the  development 
of  centers  of  art  and  letters  there.  The  two  ex- 
positions of  the  Panama  year  mark  something 
more  therefore  than  the  splitting  of  the  backbone 
of  the  continent  to  let  the  boats  through.  They 
afford  an  opportunity  to  judge  whether  we  have  a 
differentiation  of  life  here  across  the  mountains; 
social  growth  which  smacks  of  the  soil  no  less  than 
Mr,  Burbank's  new  fruits ;  which  like  them  may  be 
a  hybrid  of  existing  types,  but  is  none  the  less 
something  new;  an  addition  to  the  American  total. 
Something  of  all  this  can  be  traced  in  Mr.  John- 
sou 's  article  on  the  San  Diego  enterprise,  which 
in  its  scheme  of  organization  no  less  than  in  its 
Spanish  architecture,  embodies  the  spirit  of  the 
changing  peoples  of  the  Southwest.  Something  is 
suggested  In  the  emphasis  upon  the  hnmanities 
which  Miss  Peixotto  finds  in  San  Francisco's  fair. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  came  into  Philadel- 
phia with  three  loaves  under  his  arm.  When 
he  died,  he  left  many  things.  One  of  them  was  a 
foundation— a  sum  of  money  to  be  put  out  at  com- 
pound interest  and  thereafter  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain type  of  school  for  the  youth  of  his  native 
town  of  Boston,  .\nother  was  a  living  institution 
— the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Franklin  was  about  the  most  far-seeing  man  of 
his  time,  yet  so  short  of  sight  was  he  us  to  the 
sofial  changes  of  a  centurj-,  that  while  the 
"academy  and  charitable  school  in  the  pro\ince 
of  Pennsylvania,"  which  he  was  instrqmental  in 
starting,  waxed  and  grew  into  college  and  univer- 
sity, his  Boston  trust  fund  had  to  be  thrown  into 
the  courts,  and  its  terms  modified,  to  be  of  any 
practical  service  when  it  matured  100  years  later. 

Yet  with  this  outstanding  example  before  them, 
the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
seem  to  be  so  cock-sure  that  the  present  ordering 
of  life  and  labor  in  the  commonwealth  is  something 
fixed  and  settled,  so  convinced  that  ttiey  are  wise 
enough  to  pass  on  what  changes  are  good  changes, 
that  they  ban  an  instructor  who  thinks  differently. 


THE  year  has  been  one  of  much  stress  in  the 
university  life  of  the  country.  Eighteen 
months  ago  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Economic  Association,  and 
the  American  Sociological  Society  appointed  com- 
mittees, later  merged,  to  take  up  the  question  of 
freedom  of  teaching.  They  are  to  bring  in  a  final 
report  next  December,  In  tiie  interval  no  less  than 
five  great  commonwealths  have  put  a  wealth  of 
laboratory  material  at  their  disposaL  Colorado 
and  Pennsylvania  are  the  latest.  The  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  been  under  a  cross  fire  of  legis- 
lative investigation  and  a  somewhat  similar  situa- 
tion developed  in  Minnesota,  In  March,  dismis- 
sals at  the  University  of  Utah  were  followed  by 
the  resignation  of  no  less  than  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  The  men  who  gave  up  their 
positions  included  the  dean  of  the  school  of  arts, 
the  dean  of  the  law  school,  and  seven  professors, 
most  of  them  heads  of  departments.  A  writer  in 
the  School  Review  points  out  that 

"some  of  these  men  have  built  up  the  university,  and  have 
served  the  state  anywhere  from  three  to  twenty  years.  The  old- 
est dean  in  time  of  service  and  one  of  the  youngest  instructor; 
refused  alike  to  continue  at  their  posts.  .  .  .  One  cannot  help  ad- 
miring the  idealism  of  the  gray-haired  men  who  have  resigned 
from  comfortable  places  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  will  have 
great  difficulty  in  securing  others  anywhere  near  as  good ;  of  the 
young  men  who  have  thrown  up  their  first  jobs  for  the  sake  of 
their  c 


The  current  issue  of  School  otki  Society  pre- 
sents a  preliminary  summary  of  findings  on  con- 
ditions at  Utah  by  the  committee  of  inquiry  of  ihe 
American  Association  of  University  Professors. 
The  committee  is  composed  of  men  of  the 
highest  standing:  E.  B.  A.  Seligman  (Columbia) 
chairman,  John  Dewey  (Colombia),  Frank  A. 
Fetter  (Princeton),  J,  P,  Lichtenberger  (Penn- 
sylvania), A,  0.  Lovejoy  (Johns  Hopkins),  and 
H.  C.  Warren  (Princeton), 

Sectarian  and  political  reasons  have  been  as- 
scribed  to  the  action  of  the  regents,  all  of  tiie  dis- 
charged members  of  the  faculty  being  non-Mor- 
mons, but  the  committee  does  not  find  the  evi- 
dence such  as  to  enable  it  to  judge  of  motives. 

Out  of  the  very  charges  brought  against  the  pro- 
fessors dismissed  in  March,  it  finds  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  and  the  chairman  of  tbe 
board  of  regents  virtually  gave  notice  that  the  ex- 
pression by  a  professor,  in  private  conversation, 
of  an  unfavorable  judgment  on  their  qualifica- 
tion   for  oflSce  would  be  ground  for  dismissal. 

As  to  the  procedure  followed  by  them  in  the 
dismissals,  it  finds  that  with  respeot  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  only  significant  charge,  that  of  "work- 
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ing  against  the  administration/'  the  president  ac- 
oepted  as  true  without  investigation,  the  confi- 
dential statements  of  private  informants,  at  no 
time  permitted  the  professor  to  know  the  names 
of  his  accusers,  and  presented  the  charge  after  re- 
ceiving a  sweeping  denial,  and  without  examining 
other  evidence  offered  by  this  professor  as  to  its 
falsity;  that  the  board  accepted  the  president's 
recommendation  without  knowing  the  source  of 
the  principal  accusation  or  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  was  based ;  that  ^ '  considerations 
of  equity  were  not  taken  account  of  at  the  time 
of  the  dismissals,"  and  that  no  thorough  or  public 
investigation  was  made.  The  board's  rejection  of 
petitions  for  such  a  public  inquiry,  from  faculty, 
alumni,  students,  and  large  numbers  of  citizens, 
and  its  declarations  that  it  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  university,  runs  coun- 
ter to  three  fundamentals : 

"namely,  that  every  institution  of  public  education,  and  especially 
a  state  university,  requires  for  its  success  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  public;  that  there  can  be  no  sure  hold  upon  public 
confidence  without  an  unflinching  readiness  to  face  publicity  in 
regard  to  all  oflicial  acts  and  policies ;  and  that  the  only  effective 
way  in  which  any  public  body  can  meet  serious  charges  brought 
by  responsible  persons  is  by  not  merely  permitting  but  demand- 
ing a  searching  and  open  inquiry  into  its  methods." 

The  committee  gives  the  professors  who  re- 
signed credit  for  bringing  about  the  alterations  in 
the  plan  of  administration  of  the  university,  which 
have  been  instituted  since  March  and  which  will 
enable  the  faculty  to  bring  its  views  to  the  notice 
of  the  governing  body.  It  finds  that  there  has 
been  in  the  past  a  tendency  to  repress  legitimate 
utterances  (on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents) upon  religious,  political  or  economic  ques- 
tions, when  these  were  thought  likely  to  affect  the 
university's  appropriations.  The  governor  of 
the  state  brought  pressure  upon  the  university 
authorities  to  have  them  discipline  any  teachers 
who  had  passed  favorably  upon  the  speech  of  the 
class  valedictorian  of  1914,  whose  sentiments  were 
not  to  his  liking.  The  committee  did  not  find  con- 
clusive evidence  connecting  the  governor's  action 
with  the  dismissals;  but  the  whole  tendency 
toward  curbing  utterance  has  resulted  in  condi- 
tions which  it  finds  ** extremely  unwholesome." 
Perhaps  the  most  damaging  thing  in  the  present- 
ment is  a  quotation  from  a  ** public  statement" 
made  by  the  board  of  regents  in  explanation  of 
the  dismissals.    The  pith  of  it  follows : 

'It  is  argued  to  the  board  that  professors  and  instructors 
should  have  the  right  of  free  thought  free  speech  and  free  ac- 
tion. This  can  not  be  and  is  not  questioned.  The  board,  how- 
ever, has  the  same  rights.  These  privileges  are  reciprocal.  When 
the  rights  of  the  two  clash,  then  it  is  for  the  board  to  determine 
which  is  right  and  which  course  serves,  or  is  inimical  to,  the  best 
interests  of  the  university.  Some  one  must  have  the  right  and 
responsibility  to  decide  such  matters,  and  the  law  has  vested  it  in 
the  board." 

In  the  view  of  the  committee,  this  statement 

"denied  the  limits  of  freedom  of  speech  in  the  university  in  a 
way  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  give  any  member  of  the  faculty 
an  adequate  reason  for  resigning  forthwith." 

The  Utah  regents  have  more  than  justified  the 
organization  six  months  ago  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors. 


Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


MESSRS.  LAUGHLIN  AND  LEAVITT 

TWO  current  magazines  contain  articles  which 
aflford  new  excuse  for  reverting  to  an  old 
text.  Mr.  Leavitt  in  Pearson's  attempts  to  indict 
the  intellectual  integrity  of  the  philanthropic 
movement.  Professor  Laughlin  in  the  Atlantic 
attempts  to  indict  the  sanity  of  the  movement  for 
greater  industrial  democracy.  Neither  writer 
will  perhaps  feel  complimented  hy  this  association 
of  their  names.  The  audiences  from  which  they 
may  expect  respectively  a  favorable  response  are 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  and  the  equatorial  path 
of  democratic  philanthropy  is  a  long  way  both 
from  the  arid,  frozen  regions  surrounding  the 
north  pole  of  aft;i-democracy  and  from  that  about 
the  south  pole  of  anti-philanthropy. 

Professor  Laughlin  is  not  against  democracy  of 
the  political  kind,  which  has  been  won,  though  he 
sounds  a  note  of  warning  against  the  idea  that 
representative  government  can  be  replaced  by 
direct  action.  It  is  the  **  extension  of  justice  not 
now  obtainable  by  law  to  a  field  of  economic  re- 
wards in  which  injustice  is  assumed,'*  as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  wages  in  sweated  industries,  which  he 
attacks  as  illogical,  vicious  and  uneconomic.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  argument  injustice  in  sweated 
industries  is  not  assumed  but  proven.  The  in- 
adequacy of  the  principle  that  '^price-fixing"  as 
applied  to  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  industry 
may  safely  be  left  to  '*  economic  forces  like  de- 
mand and  supply ' '  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
cavil.  The  modifying  principle,  so  clearly  enunci- 
ated by  Henry  Carter  Adams  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  American  Economic  Association,  that  with- 
out destroying  or  limiting  competition  as  between 
individuals,  the  state  may  wisely  fix  the  plane 
above  which  competition  shall  take  place,  gives 
all  the  economic  and  political  justification  re- 
quired for  the  abolition  of  sweating,  child  labor, 
excessive  hours,  and  other  demonstrable  evils 
and  excesses  of  unrestrained  business  competition. 
The  community  has  the  right,  and  will  increas- 
ingly exercise  it,  to  establish  standards  of  living, 
standards  of  industry,  below  which  it  will  not  tol- 
erate work  to  be  carried  on,  or  houses  to  be  occu- 
pied, or  health  to  be  neglected,  and  this  not  solely 
because  of  the  effect  on  others,  but  because  of  our 
own  community  sense  of  decency  and  social  obli- 
gation. Some  call  this  justice,  some  call  it  altru- 
ism, but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  under  either 
name.  The  essential  idea  of  industrial  democracy, 
conceived  as  a  progressive  and  dynamic  principle, 
is  not  equality  of  industrial  rewards,  but  increas- 
ingly effective  participation  by  workers  in  main- 
taining their  standards  and  in  determining  the 
conditions  under  which  their  industry  shall  be 
carried  on,  theirs  no  less  than  it  is  that  of  the 
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stockholders,  or  directors,  or  bankers,  though  in 
a  different  sense. 

Until  the  earth  turns  its  north  pole  towards  the 
sun,  we  may  be  confident  that  the  movement  for 
social  justice,  for  greater  industrial  democracy, 
for  eradicating  the  demonstrable  causes  of  human 
misery  will  go  on.  Business  will  not  again,  even 
though  a  new  barbarism  emerges  from  the  great 
contemporary  war,  exploit  the  weaknesses  of  men, 
women  and  children,  unchallenged  by  an  econom- 
ies which  deserves  to  be  called  social.  Is  the  earth 
more  likely  to  lurch  in  the  other  direction,  giv- 
ing: eternal  noon-day  to  the  Leavitt  idea?  This 
is,  apparently,  that  any  man  who  recognizes  that 
there  are  grievous  hardships,  injustice  and  ex- 
ploitation in  the  world  which  no  fault  or  personal 
weakness  of  those  who  suffer  from  them  can  ex- 
])lain,  must  thereupon,  if  he  would  maintain  his 
intellectual  integrity,  tell  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiflf,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Rockefeller,  or,  let  us  say,  the  capitalistic  owner 
of  Pearson's  Magazine ,  that  he  and  other  prop- 
erty-owners are  personally  responsible  for  all  this 
miserj':  and  that  if  one  fails  t6  challenge  the 
institution  of  private  property,  there  is  no  possi- 
ble explanation  except  reluctance  to  endanger  a 
salaried  position. 

Any  man  who  turns  aside  from  the  search  for 
truth  or  who  hesitates  to  speak  it  boldly  because 
of  the  eflFect  on  position,  reputation  or  friendships 
is  beneath  contempt ;  and  one  who  ^thout  a  scin- 
tilla of  evidence,  even  in  the  face  of  abundant  evi- 


dence to  the  contrary,  insinuates  that  another  ha> 
done  this  thing  for  any  such  reason,  is  in  an  equally 
unenviable  position.  There  is  a  place  beneath  the 
sun  for  the  man  who  sees  injustice  and  strikes  at 
it  directly,  who  sees  hardships  and  tries  to  lessen 
them,  who  discovers  specific  exploitation  and  ex- 
poses it,  and  who  still  refuses  to  accept  the  theory 
that  these  hardships,  injustices  and  exploitations 
are  all  resolvable  into  one  great  hydra-headed 
monster  called  capitalism.  Social  injustice  cer- 
tainly does  result  from  economic  exploitation  and 
a  stand-up  fight  against  the  interests  vested  in 
such  exploitation  is  involved  in  the  struggle  for 
justice.  In  these  particular  interests  and  not  in 
an  abstraction  are  the  real  trenches  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.  There  is  a  place  for  those  who  fight 
poverty,  disease  and  crime  concretely  through  in- 
vestigation and  education,  saner  legislation  and 
wiser  court  decisions,  relief  for  individuals  in 
distress,  and  the  painstaking  organization  of 
remedial  measures,  but  whose  studies  and  obser- 
vationA  lead  them  to  have  constantly  diminishing 
rather  than  increasing  confidence  in  current  for- 
mulae for  social  solutions.  There  are  those  who 
are  as  honest,  and  as  fearless,  as  their  fellows  who 
do  not  denounce  particular  bankers  and  capital- 
ists, except  as  they  actually  connect  such  individ- 
uals with  particular  situations  for  which  they 
really  have  some  personal  responsibility  and  who 
even  then  may  believe  in  the  minimum  of  personal 
denunciation  and  the  maximum  of  social  com- 
pulsion. 
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a  promiscuous  crowd,  are  liable  to  all 
sorts  of  abuse. 

But  the  law-makers  who  made  these 
laws  did  not  answer  the  question, 
"Where  then  are  the  children  to  go?" 
or  "How  are  the  children  to  get  else- 
where the  life  which  they  seek  in  thea- 
ters?" or  even  "Is  the  law  cnforciblc, 
and  will  it  breed  new  evils?"  They 
made  the  laws  and  forgot  them.  Laws 
of  this  type,  whose  good  intention  is  so 
evident,  whose  probable  eflfectivencss  is 
so  plausible,  are  easy  to  place  on  the 
statute  books  and  wellnigh  impossible  to 
get  off. 

This  law,  wherever  it  exists,  is  gener- 
ally and  often  flagrantly  violated. 
Theoretically  needful,  it  is  not  supported 
!►>  the  practical  will  of  children,  par- 
ents, police  or  courts.  It  is  consciously 
defied  by  the  children,  and  the  com- 
mercial premium  upon  its  violation  is 
overwhelming.  The  most  objectionable 
shows,  and  those  readiest  to  pay  small 
graft,  are  its  most  reckless  violators. 

In  still  subtler  ways  the  law  is  de- 
moralizing. Again  and  again,  in  more 
than  one  part  of  the  country,  the  writer 
has  heard  this  law  quoted  as  a  reason 
for  doing  nothing  further  toward  the 
moral  regulation  of  public  shows.  Im- 
possible to  repeal,  the  law  is  almost 
tMjually  difficult  to  amend  in  the  direction 
of  helpful  discrimination  and  enforci- 
bility.      An     attempt   in   New   York   to 


segregate  the  unaccompanied  children 
under  guardians  licensed  by  the  city,  and 
then  to  admit  them  freely  to  those  thea- 
ters which  met  the  stringent  requirements 
of  the  new  Gaynor  motion-picture  code, 
was  literally  shouted  down  by  unin- 
formed and  self-interested  groups.  After 
four  years,  no  progress  toward  reason- 
ableness has  been  made. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  indirect  effects  of 
any  law  are  greater  in  number,  often 
greater  in  importance,  than  its  direct  ef- 
fects. Piecemeal  and  sentimental  legis- 
lation has  in  view  only  the  direct  effects 
and  presumes  a  self-enforcing  quality  in 
the  law.  The  fields  of  taxation  and  of 
sumptuary  regulation  abound  in  in- 
stances of  this  rule.  The  notorious 
Raines  law  of  New  York  state  is  an  ex- 
ample. Aimed  at  the  Sunday  sale  of 
liquor,  its  important  effect  was  the  crea- 
tion of  hundreds  of  disorderly  resorts. 
It  drove  the  saloon  and  the  hotel  into 
partnership  in  the  vice  business. 

The  eighteenth-century  practice,  in 
France,  of  levying  a  tax  on  windows,  is 
a  picturesque  illustration  having  many 
analogies  in  our  country  today.  This 
revenue  measure  caused  the  sealing  up 
of  windows  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
the  result  being  an  increase  of  tubercu- 
losis, etc.  The  Democratic  campaign 
cry,  "Tariff  for  revenue  only,"  is  one 
present-day  analogy.  This  cry  is  a  dis- 
claimer of  responsibility  for  necessary 
indirect  results;  impost  duties  are  in- 
evitably "protective"    in  their  working 


out.  The  theater  problem  is  not  differ- 
ent from  other  legislative  problems;  it 
must  be  treated  as  a  whole  and  with 
through-and-through  understanding. 

How  many  American  cities  or  states 
have  faced  this  duty? 

\X/'E  now  reach  the  far  more  complex 
problem  of  the  regulation  of  the- 
atrical performances.  Broadly  con- 
strued, this  problem  would  really  cover 
the  aim  of  the  whole  present  series  of 
articles.  But  among  various  possible 
programs  of  regulation,  one  only,— cen- 
sorship,— is  being  extensively  mooted  at 
the  present  day.  So  unusual,  so  blud- 
geon-like is  this  program,  reminiscciix 
of  olden  days,  of  outgrown  banalities 
and  terrors,  that  sophisticated  people 
hardly  gave  it  serious  thought  untU  Feb- 
ruary last  when — ^flash!  the  federal 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  de- 
cision, blasting  a  way  for  an  unlimited 
star-chamber  censorship  of  this  delicate 
and  potent  art,  the  drama.  And  forth- 
right the  state  senate  of  Massachusetts, 
following  the  lead  of  Pennsylvania. 
Chicago,  Kansas  and  Ohio,  passed  down 
to  the  lower  hotise,  approved,  a  measure 
for  theatrical  censorship. 

[In  the  next  instalments  the  history 
of  the  censorship  movement — municipal, 
state  and  voluntary — will  be  set  dotm 
toaether  with  the  leoal  precedents  on 
which  it  is  based.  The  Supreme  Cowrt 
decision  will  be  analysed  and  the  actmsi 
workings  of  theatrical  censorship  de- 
scribed.— EIditor.  ] 
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upon  the  hateful  results  of  allowing  the 
continued   existence   of   sweated    indus- 
tries and  of  the  hard-bargain  employer. 

The  vicious  circle  we  all  know, — the 
child-labor  circle,  the  real  cost  to  indus- 
try of  putting  children  early  to  work,  of 
forcing  down  wages, — is  carefully  and 
convincingly  shown  next  door  where 
ihe  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
gives  also  the  program  of  protected 
childhood  chiefly  by  gripping  if  fairly 
familiar  pictures. 

The  Departments  of  the  Census,  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  Interior  (in  the 
Palace  of  Liberal  Arts),  all  deserve  a 
visit,  especially  that  admirable  set  of 
transparencies,  models  and  photographs 
showing  the  splendid  betterment  work 
of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

A  good  example  of  how  Uncle  Sam 
treats  his  employes  is  shown  in  the 
model  post-office  running  all  day  in  one 
corner  of  the  Palace  of  Mines.  Here 
every  possible  labor-saving  device  and 
every  expedient  to  secure  wholesome 
conditions  of  work  is  shown  so  that  as 
you  stand  above  it  all  on  the  platform 
provided  for  the  spectator,  you  discover 
that  the  postal  clerk  lias  become  like  all 
Ihe  rest  of  the  workers. — a  mere  feeder 
of  machines.  He  places  letters  for 
"swecp-offs"  to  carry  away,  or  feeds, 
not  only  letters  to  stackers,  to  stamping 
and  cancelling  machines  or  to  "letter 
conveyors"  but  parcels  to  parcel  post 
coilveyors  and  pouches  mechanically 
filled   with   mail  to  "pouch  conveyors." 

One  part  of  the  exemplary  exhibit 
made  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  ex- 
plains how  that  state  deals  with  the  la- 
bor question.  A  chart  called  Making  a 
Strikeless  Slate,  prepared  by  the  state 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration, 
which  is  evidently  proud  of  the  work 
that  it  has  done,  might  specially  be  men- 

The  New  York  state  exhibit  shows 
the  important  character  of  its  labor  ad- 
ministration. Miniature  models,  charts 
and  pictures  set  forth  what  facts  are 
collected,  and  what  methods  are  used 
in  the  protection  of  men,  women  and 
children  at  work.  In  lai^e  glass  cases, 
there  are  miniature  factories,  copied 
from  actual  New  York  buildings,  show- 
ing in  a  most  instructive  way  the  muta- 
tion of  New  York  factory  buildings  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection. 
The  old  ways  before  the  enforcement  of 
the  new  factory  building  laws,  the  new 
way,  and  the  remedial  measures  which 
lie  in  between,  are  graphically  portrayed. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  a  creditable  exhibit  which  deserves 
more  than  passing  mention.  Its  striking 
characteristic  is  the  finished  and  artistic 
presentation  of  the  facts  it  wishes  to 
impress  upon  the  public.  Many  charts 
in  neat  black  frames,  under  glass,  uni- 
form in  size  and  harmonious  in  tone, 
are  hung  evenly  around  the  walls  of  a 


The  Price  of  Progress 


THE  Panama  Canal  ■tan<Js  as 
one  of  the  most  marvelous 
achievements  of  the  age.  Into  its 
ccHistnictioD  went  not  only  the  hi(^' 
est  engineeiing  skill,  but  the  best 
business  brains  of  ^e  nation,  backed 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Suppose  conditions  not  to  be  fore- 
seen  made  it  necessary  to  replace  the 
present  caned  with  a  new  and  larger 
waterway  of  the  sea-levd  type,  to 
be  bdlt  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Also  8U{^x>se  that  this  new  canal 
would  be  the  means  of  a  creat  sav- 
ing in  time  and  money  to  the  canal- 
using  pubUc,  because  of  the  rai»d 
progress  in  canal  engineering. 

This  sounds  in^irobable;  yet  it 
illustiates  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  devd(^}ment  of  the 
telephone,  and  what  will  certainly 
ha[^>ai  again. 

Increasing  deniands  upon  the 
telef^one  sjrston,  calling  for  more 


extended  and  better  service,  forced 
removal  of  every  part  of  the  plant 
not  eoual  to  these  demands.  Switch- 
boards, cables,  wires  and  the  tele- 
[Jione  instrument  itself  were  changed 
time  and  again,  as  fast  as  the  ad- 
vancing art  of  the  telcfiJione  could 
improve  them. 

It  was  (Hractical  to  do  all  this 
because  it  creatly  increased  the 
capaci^  of  the  plant,  reduced  ser- 
vice rates  and  added  subscribers  by 
the  hundred  thousand. 

In  ten  years,  the  telephone  plant 
of  the  BcR  System  has  been  rebuilt 
and  renewed,  piece  by  piece,  at  an 
expense  exceeding  die  cost  of  the 

Thus  the  Bell  System  is  kept  at 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  always 
apace  with  the  telephone  require- 
ments of  ^  public.  And  the 
usefulness  of  the  telephone  has  been 
extended  to  all  the  pe<^^ 
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large,  simply  decorated  room.  They  tell 
the  story  of  the  fight  of  organized  labor 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  the  fight  for 
shorter  hours  and  better  pay.  Around 
about  the  three  sides  of  the  whole  ex- 
hibtty  a  fine  frieze,  done  especially  for 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  shows  the  many  classes 
of  hand-workers  at  their  several  occu- 
pations. 

The  greater  number  of  corporations, 
large  and  small,  who  present  the  story 
of  the  process  and  product  of  their  busi- 
ness, offer  as  well  the  story  of  how  they 
seek  to  add  to  the  well-being  of  those 
they  employ.  Most  notable  of  such  ex- 
hibits is  that  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  With  great  ingenuity  a 
small  mine  has  been  constructed. 
Through  its  passages  you  are  conducted 
by  intelligent  guides  in  miner's  dress, 
and  at  every  turn  you  are  shown  the 
many  new  contrivances  by  which  the 
worst  hazards  are  averted  from  those 
whose  altars  are  "under  the  earth-line." 

Next  in  importance  is  the  exhibit  of 
the  Bureau  of  Safety,  Sanitation  and 
Welfare  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Their  arrangements  for  ac- 
cident prevention,  for  teaching  first  aid 
and  rescue  work,  for  the  proper  sanita- 
tion of  shops,  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
and  the  education  and  amusement  of 
employes  and  their  families,  their  vol- 
tmtary  accident  and  pension  plans,  are 
all  carefully  shown  by  every  conceiv- 
able expedient,  models,  maps,  charts, 
photographs,  and  a  most  elaborate  mov- 
ing-picture show. 

The  Dayton  Cash  Register  Company 
and  Heinze's  "57  varieties"  also  use  the 
"movies"  to  show  their  welfare  work. 
The  International  Harvester  Company 
and  most  of  the  mining  and  insurance 
companies,  devote  much  space  to  this 
part  of  their  activities. 

One  other  exhibit  needs  to  be  noted  in 
this  connection, — ^that  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  In  the  Palace  of  Mines,  near 
the  trim  and  complete  exhibit  of  the 
Prudential  Life,  is  the  welfare  exhibit 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  where  the 
most  energetic  and  convinced  demon- 
strator on  the  grounds  explains  to  you 
until  you  must  needs  share  his  convic- 
tion. He  shows  you  his  tasteful  and 
exact  miniatures  of  work-place  and 
dwelling-houses,  and  insists  that  his  par- 
ticular message  is  that  only  here  can  you 
see  welfare  work  which  teaches  men  the 
lesson  of  how  "to  make  a  life  as  well  as 
a  living." 

There  is  a  notable  absence  of  material 
displaying  the  purpose  and  method  of 
modem  charity  and  correction.  Neither 
municipal,  county,  state  nor  national  so- 
ciety has  attempted  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  case-worker.  Modem  methods  for 
the  care  of  the  poor  have  practically  no 
exposition,  unless  an  excellent  display  of 
the  treatment  of  vagrancy  in  the  Mary- 


land exhibit  in  the  Education  Building 
can  be  so  classed.  State  supervision  and 
state  institutional  care  are  only  repre- 
sented in  exhibits  of  the  state  boards  of 
health,  of  prisons  and  of  charities,  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  ad- 
mirably prepared  exhibit  on  charity  con- 
trol in  Massachusetts. 

The  New  York  state  exhibit  of  char- 
ities shows  its  method  of  caring  for  the 
insane  by  a  large  composite  model  of  a 
state  hospital  for  the  insane,  by  show- 
ing all  the  appliances  used  in  treatment 
by  hydrotherapy,  and  by  a  display  of 
the  work  done  by  the  insane  in  the  oc- 
cupational departments.  Massachusetts 
has  a  large  map  showing  the  organiza- 
tion in  that  state  for  care  of  the  mental- 
ly diseased. 

New  York  stands  practically  alone  in 
exhibiting  facts  concerning  the  problems 
of  penology.  A  series  of  photographs 
show  the  prison  system  of  that  state. 
The  whole  system  of  taking  finger-prints 
and  of  making  the  Bertillon  measure- 
ments is  carefully  explained  by  a  capable 
demonstrator. 

What  is  to  be  done  for  the  care  of  de- 
fectives is  shown  with  more  or  less 
clearness  at  several  places.  In  the 
Massachusetts  exhibit,  there  are  various 
charts  showing  the  work  at  Waverly. 
The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene has  many  significant  screens  over 
in  one  comer  of  the  Palace  of  Liberal 
Arts ;  and  the  city  of  Oakland  has  in  the 
Education  Building  an  exhibit  showing 
how  the  Oakland  school  authorities, 
through  Mrs.  Vinnie  Hicks,  is  trying  to 
help  the  backward  and  defective  diildren 
of  Oakland.  Charts  and  specimen  work 
of  these  children  urge  the  public  to  un- 
derstand better  the  causes  and  facts  of 
feeblemindness  and  to  take  measures 
for  protecting  society  against  it. 

Religious  societies  have  a  large  repre- 
sentation in  social  betterment  displays. 
Twenty-one  of  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Chuiches  of  Christ  in 
America,  some  ten  Bible  societies  and 
twelve  religious  organizations,  such  as 
the  King's  Daughters  and  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  have  exhibits  showing 
the  social  betterment  work  which  they 
carry  on  in  connection  with  their  re- 
ligious propaganda.  The  exhibits  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  of- the  Presbyter- 
ian Women's  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
make  especially  go0d  and  graphic  state- 
ments of  what  they  have  done;  also  the 
exhibit  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
tells  the  story  of  this  work  tmthfully 
and  with  good  taste.  The  Salvation 
Army  has  outdone  itself  with  an  exhibit 
costing  about  five  thousand  dollars,  that 
displays  their  work  at  great  length  by 
colored  photographs  and  charts,  and  a 
series  of  beautiful  colored  moving-pic- 
tures. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  has 


in  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts,  an  eUbor- 
ate  and  effective  exhibit  of  their  rescue 
work  from  1908  to  1914.  There  are 
numerous  models,  some  of  whidi  have 
been  displayed  before,  showing  the  re- 
lief work  in  flood  and  earthquake,  fire 
and  mine  disaster.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  the  model  showing 
the  horrors  of  famine  in  China,  and  the 
means  taken  to  help. 

The  social  worker  who  comes  from 
New  York  will  feel  justly  proud,  espe- 
cially when  he  visits  the  New  York  cit\ 
exhibit.  This  is  a  complete  social  exhibit 
all  by  itself,  which  only  a  separate  ar- 
ticle can  properly  describe.  Both  as  to 
plan  and  presentation  the  exhibit  repre- 
sents one  hundred  per  cent  efiBciency. 
The  facts  displayed  may  not  be  new,  but 
the  installation  is  so  graphic  and  so 
finished  in  execution  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  contribution.  In  the  six  gal- 
leries at  the  center  the  story  is  set  forth 
of  the  powers,  duties  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  several  departments  of  the 
city  government.  Around  the  walls  arc 
arranged  pictures  and  models,  showin? 
the  general  activities  of  the  great  mctr  ^- 
polis.  There  is  no  category  of  civic  1'  ic 
that  is  not  represented;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  special  aspect  of  social 
service  which  is  featured. 

The  exhibits  on  education  are  full  of 
interest  for  the  social  worker.  Espe- 
cially those  of  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  the  Middle  West  and  the  Phili?>- 
pines,  representing  the  United  States, 
the  Argentine  and  Uruguay,  among  the 
nations  of  South  America;  and  those  of 
China  and  Japan,  should  be  visited.  The 
two  leading  messages  of  the  whole  edu- 
cational exhibit  are  vocational  gtndance 
and  industrial  and  technical  training  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  community  co-opera- 
tion. Every  school  which  contribntes  of- 
fers chiefly  proof  of  its  eagerness  to 
supplement  the  training  of  the  past. 
which  had  to  do  with  giving  an  agile 
brain,  by  another  training  that  aims  i  > 
give  also  an  expert  hand. 

Equally,  all  of  these  school  exhibits 
show  the  new  appreciation  of  recrea- 
tion as  a  part  of  education,  and  a  new 
interest  in  the  home  and  "home  woiic.** 
From  a  social  student's  viewpoint,  per- 
haps the  most  complete  and  remarlcmble 
exhibit  is  that  given  by  the  BnreM  of 
Education  of  Manila;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  dignity  of  presentation  and  com- 
pleteness of  physical  equipment,  tfiere  is 
no  one  exhibit  more  worthy  of  stndr 
than  that  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History. 

I  close  this  review  of  a  series  of  ex- 
hibits on  the  whole  highly  respect- 
worthy,  with  a  sense  of  many  probable 
sins  of  selection  and  omission.  How- 
ever, at  least  those  I  have  desigiuited 
are  worthy  of  inspection.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  others. 
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You  Are  Particular 

You  demand  those  added  little  refinements  that  turn 
necessities  into  luxuries — that  mean  the  difference  between 
"Existing"  and  "Living." 

You  desire  real  cleanliness  in  your  surroundings — not 
merely  the  appearance  of  it. 

This  excellent  device  protects  your  mattress  and  thus 
adds  to  its  life.  It  makes  your  sleeping  hour  more  restful, 
your  bed  more  sanitary.      TAai  is  why 

Excelsior  Quilting 
Mattress  Protectors 

WILL  APPEAL  TO  YOU 

Excelsior  pads  are  expertly  made  in  a  modern  factory 

from  antiscptically  clean  white  wad-  

ding  incased  in  heavy  bleached  mus- 
lin and  quilted  both  sides  by  our  pat- 
ented machinery. 

These  pads  are  washable  and  will 
dry  as  clean,  soft  and  white  as  new. 
There  is  a  size  for  every  bed  or  crib. 

Look  for  thi*  tmd*  mark.     AtoIJ  "SsDonda"  or 
"Jn*t  ••  Good"  pada  aoM  ondcr  other  labah. 
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for  adolescents  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years.      The  following  com- 
mittee will  act  as  judges: 

Mrs.  Mardia  P.  Falcoiier,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation; Superintendent  of  Sleighton  Farms,  Darlington,  Pennsylvania. 
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Mibon  J.  Roteoau,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
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ConpetitioB  for  this  prize  is  open  to  all. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  desires  to  use  the  %miiing  pamphlet  among  its  industrial 
policy  holden. 

The  Committee  of  Judges  will  conduct  the  competition  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions : — 

Contest  Closes  July  31,  1915,  at  midnight;  any  manuscript  received  later  wiU  not  be  considered. 
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Mamscripis  must  be  paragraphed  and  punctuated  for  submission  as  "copy"  to  printer. 

Each  Manscript  must  bear  some  identifying  mark  or  pen-name,  but  not  the  name  of  the  author. 


The  AuAor^s  Nase  and  Address,  and  the  identifying  mark  or  pen-name  should  be  in  a  sealed  envelope,  accompeiiying 
the  manuscript ;  the  face  of  the  envelope  should  bear  the  mark  or  pen-name  only. 

More  than  One  Mamscripl  may  be  submitted  by  the  same  author. 

The  WiniBf  Manuscript,  in  consideration  of  the  award  of  $1 ,000.,  becomes  the  property  of  the  donor  of  the  pnze, 
all  rights  therein  being  surrendered  by  the  author. 

The  Right  to  Pwchase  any  manuscript  submitted,  at  the  rate  of  5c  a  word,  is  reserved  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  by  The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 
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Address  Manscripts  and  requests  for  farther  inforoution  to  The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Inc.  105 
West  40th  Street  New  York  City. 
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STEPS  a  community  can  take  in  organizing 
its  resources  into  a  program  to  combat 
mental  defect;  with  a  statement  of  the  author's 
opinion  as  to  how  far  society  is  justified,  at 
this  time,  in  making  practical  application  of  a 
eugenic  program. 

By  Adolph  Meyer,  M.  D. 

Pttlppt  Pi^hiairic  Clinic,  Balttmort 

In  an  early  issue  of  THE  SURVEY 
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The  GIST  0/  IT— 

]y{  ISSOURI  is  the  first  state  to  appoint  1 
commission  to  revise  the  laws  relatim 
to  children,  in  line  with  the  proposal  of  stsch 
commissions  in  all  the  states,  which  grev 
out  of  an  informal  meeting  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
Page  328. 

f  HE  new  League  to  Enforce  Peace  ha 
started   a    country-wide   campaign   0 
publicity  to  make  its  plans  and   purpo^ 
understood.    Page  327. 

TANE  ADDAMS  is  home  from  her  toar 
^  of  belligerent  capitals  following  the 
women's  congress  at  The  Hague.    Page  327. 

'pHE  investigation  of  Randall's  Island  b> 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charitict 
seemed  less  an  attempt  to  bring  out  con- 
structive criticism  of  the  institution  f"r 
feebleminded  children  than  a  whitewash  h'' 
the  discharged  superintendent  In  mot 
men's  minds  it  ranks,  on  the  basis  of  it' 
own  evidence,  as  a  second  up-state  attem^'t 
to  hamper  the  city  administration  in  pr- 
viding  modem  care  for  public  dependent ^ 
Page  330. 

DR.  KNOPF  argues  the  close  kinship  v* 
birth  control  and  tuberculosis,  and  de- 
clares that  he,  for  one,  is  willing  to  fact 
the  penal  code  in  doing  his  duty  by  h^ 
patients  as  he  sees  it.    Page  345. 

p^OURS  of  work  and  quantity  of  outp::t 
are  only  the  beginning  of  the  measnrr 
of  a  social  worker.  But  they  are  essential* 
even  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  a  factor 
worker,  though  the  social  worker  has,  m 
addition,  skill  and  spirit  of  the  sort  that 
mothers  and  teachers  eniploy.  A  scttlemrst 
resident's  preachment.    Page  337. 

p^  REPORT  by  the  federal  Childrcr.s 
Bureau  brings  out  the  strong  and 
weak  features  of  child  labor  laws  in  C  »n- 
necticut  Centering  responsibility  in  i^ 
state  Board  of  Education  is  the  strongest  1 
feature.    Page  329. 

SOCIAL  legislation  enacted  in  Illin -k 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Washington.  A'-- 
kansas,  New  Mexico  and  Florida.  Page  33* 
Alabama  is  to  have  a  second  session  t^ 
thrash  out  the  committee  proposals  drafts*!  j 
since  the  first  session  adjourned.    Page  329  , 

'T'HE  American  military  hospital  at  Pans] 
ranks  up  with  the  best  of  our  hospitali 
in  building  and  equipment.  But  the  meth<^ 
of  choosing  the  staff  and  the  sort  of  qtia':- 
fications  accepted  were  a  revelation  to  an 
American  R.  N.  in  the  light  of  her  hard 
years  of  training.    Page  333. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  two  penitemianrt. 
are  to  be  united  in  a  more  rooderi 
plant  and  away  from  the  two  large  otirt 
which  have  hitherto  sheUcred  them.  Pai* 
328. 

PITIES  in  Denmark  arc  Uking  over  t'-e 
motion  picture  theaters  and  nuki^-f 
municipal  institutions  of  them.  The  t»^ 
ency  is  toward  a  few  large  theaters  in  plact 
of  the  smaller  neighborhood  movies,  rut 
328. 
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Thhough  the  heaviest  part  of  a 
long  thunderstorm  the  American  liner 
5t.  Louis  slid  finally  up  to  her  pier  in 
Vorth  River,  New  York  the  morning 
)t  July  S.  A  group  of  people  waited  at 
:he  dock— outside,  as  long  as  weather 
jemiitted — many  of  whom  wore  a  white 
■ibbon  inscribed  "Welcome  to  Jane  Ad- 
lams."  For  Miss  Addams  returned  on 
he  St.  Louis  from  the  long  pilgrimage 
m  behalf  of  a  peace  that  shall  last,  the 
)ilgrimage  begun  when  delegates  sailed 
ast  April  for  the  International  Wom- 
n's  Congress  at  The  Hague. 

Of  the  meetings  at  The  Hague  and 
he  experience  of  the  women  who  as 
ipecial  delegates  have  visited  the  capi- 
als  of  the  warring  countries,  Miss  Ad- 
lams  spoke  briefly  at  the  pier  in  answer 
o  many  questions.  That  fifteen  hun- 
Ired  women  from  nations  at  war  could 
.ssemble  at  The  Hague,  Miss  Addams 
mphasized  as  a  fact  of  great  signtfi- 
ance;  not  less  so  was  the  courtesy 
verywhere  shown  the  delegates  by  ofH- 
ials  in  the  countries  subsequently 
isited. 

Miss  Addams  emphatically  said  that 
tiey  had  seen  no  evidence  of  the  feeling, 
war  is  men's  business."  They  had  not 
een  treated  as  meddlers;  on  the  con- 
rary,  everyone  seemed  to  consider  it 
atural  and  right  that  women  should  be 
rorking  for  peace. 

After  The  Hague  conference.  Miss 
>ddams  and  the  other  delegates  ap- 
ointed  for  the  special  mission,  Dr. 
.letta  Jacobs"  of  Amsterdam  and 
[adame  Rosa  Genoni  of  Italy  went,  to- 
ether  with  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  Hull 
rouse,  first  to  England  where  they  were 
reived  by  Premier  Asquith  and  Sir 
dward  Grey.  In  Berlin  they  were  re- 
vived sympathetically  by  Chancellor  von 
ethman-HoIlweg  and  by  Graf  von 
igow,  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
ount  Slurgkh,  prime  minister  of  Aus- 
ia,  received  them  in  Vienna,  as  well  as 
aron  Burian,  the  minister  of  foreign 
Hairs  for  Austria- Hungary.  At  Buda- 
:st  they  saw  Count  Tisza.  In  Italy 
ley  were  received  by  Dr.  Salandia, 
rime  minister,  and  by  Baron  Sinino, 
inister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  France. 
olume  XXXiy.  No.  IS 


again,  they  met  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil Viviani,  and  the  French  foreign 
minister,  M.  Delcasse. 

In  all  these  countries,  however,  the 
sentiment  was  expressed  that  no  bellig- 
erent country  can,  at  this  time,  suggest 
substituting  negotiations  for  war,  but 
that  all  would  doubtless  entertain  propo- 
sitions put  before  them  by  the  neutral 
powers. 

At  Havre,  the  present  seat  of  the  Bel- 
gian government,  the  foreign  minister 
assure^  the  delegates  that  Belgium  could 
but  hope  for  the  success  of  the  women's 


The  delegates  had  a  private  audience 
of  half  an  hour  with  Pope  Benedict  XV. 
and  were  received  by  his  secretary  of 
state.  Cardinal  Gasparri.  The  Pope  as- 
sured the  delegates  that  the  Vatican 
would  co-operate  with  any  well-consid- 
ered attempt  to  bring  the  present  con- 
flict to  a  close. 

Miss  Addams'  own  conclusions  from 
the  trip  will  be  told  at  the  meeting  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  Friday  night 
of  this  week,  after  she  has  made  a 
hurried  trip  to  Washington  to  see  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


Doitakra  in  Ihe  Ctfvtlaiul  Plain  Dealer 


E  CHRISTENING 


PLANS   OF   THE    LBAGUB    TO 
BNPORCB  PBACB 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
which  was  formed  at  the  Independence 
Hall  Conference  in  Philadelphia  on 
Bunker  Hill  Day,  June  17,  was  com- 
mitted to  a  definite  plan  of  action  at  a 
meeting  of  its  executive  committee  last 
week.  The  organization  of  the  league 
was  also  completed. 

Ex-President  William  H.  Taft  was 
chosen  honorary  chairman  of  the  execu- 
time  committee ;  Rrcsident  Lowell,  of 
Harvard,  chairman;  Theodore  Marburg, 
of  Baltimore,  ex-minister  to  Belgium, 
and  Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, vice-chairman ;  Herbert  S. 
Houston,  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co,, 
treasurer,  and  William  H.  Short,  of  New 
York,  secretary. 

Committees  on  home  organization, 
foreign  organization,  finance,  and  in- 
formation were  formed.  The  oflicers, 
with  the  chairman  of  these  four  com- 
mittees and  Oscar  S.  Straus  and  Prof. 
John  Bates  Clark,  of  Columbia  Univers- 
ity, were  made  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment to  have  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion and  organization  of  the  league. 

The  purpose  of  the  league  was  given 
as  follows  in  a  statement  put  out  by  the 
cotmnittee  of  management: 

"Having  completed  this  organization, 
the  committee  will  at  once  address  it- 
self to  a  country-wide  campaign  to  in- 
form public  opinion  as  to  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 
To  beg:in  with,  the  misapprehension  that 
has  arisen  in  some  quarters  that  force 
is  to  be  placed  behind  the  decrees  of  the 
proposed  world  court  is  to  be  corrected. 

"The  league's  proposal  is  that  econom- 
ic pressure  and  military  force  shall  be 
used  to  compel  signatory  nations  to  take 
their  international  differences  to  the 
court  for  adjudication,  rather  than  to 
the  battlefield, 

"A  committee  of  information  was 
formed  that  will  at  once  carry  forward 
an  effective  program  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  aims  which  the  league  seeks 
to  accomplish,  especially  laying  stress  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  new  type  of  peace 
movement.  Instead  of  merely  setting  up 
ideals  which  most  people  feel  are  im- 
possible of  attainment  at  this  time,  the 
league  hopes  to  promote  peace  and  aid 
in  its  establishment  by  using  economic 
military  force." 
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Plans  for  carrying  forward  a  national 
propaganda  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  on  home  organization,  of 
which  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  is  chair- 
man. All  kinds  of  organizations  that 
sympathize  with  the  aims  of  the  league, 
it  was  announced,  will  be  brought  into 
the  organization.  Among  these  men- 
tioned as  having  expressed  a  voluntary 
interest  were  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Taft  spoke  of  the  aims  of  the 
league  as  follows: 

'*\Vc  do  not  impeach  the  motives  of 
those  who  advocate  a  purely  pacific 
policy  of  complete  defenselessness,  or  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  times  require 
us  to  maintain  what  is  equivalent  to  a 
large  standing  army  and  a  navy  equal 
to  that  of  any  nation.  We  believe  the 
time  has  arrived,  or  will  have  come  when 
the  war  is  over,  for  the  nations  of  the 
world,  including  the  United  States,  to 
unite  in  a  defensive  league  which  shall 
enforce  peace  by  the  resistance  to  any 
aggression  by  one  member  of  the  league 
upon  another  until  submission  of  the 
question  to  a  court  or  board  of  concilia- 
tion." 

SCANNING  THB  LAW  IN  BBHALF 
OF  THB  CHILDRBN 

A  CHILDREN'S  CODE  commisslon  to 
revise  all  laws  relating  to  children  in 
Missouri  has  been  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Elliott  W.  Major,  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Committee  for  Social  Legisla- 
tion, representing  the  united  forces  for 
social  betterment.  The  committee  urged 
the  creation  of  this  commission  after  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  pass  most 
of  the  bills  proposed  by  the  committee, 
and  after  a  code  commission  appointed 
by  the  senate  had  been  found  to  have  its 
funds  illegally  appropriated. 

The  governor's  commission  of  twenty- 
one  members,  with  Judge  Rhodes  E. 
Cave  of  the  St.  Louis  Juvenile  Court 
as  chairman,  will  secure  the  ^all 
amount  of  money  necessary  by  volun- 
tar>'  contributions.  Arrangements  have 
already  been  made  to  have  most  of  the 
work  of  drafting  done  through  the  state 
university  departments  of  sociology, 
political  science  and  law.  Much  help 
is  also  expected  from  the  Children's 
Bureau  at  Washington,  which  has  just 
started  the  preparation  of  material  on 
all  phases  of  legislation  for  children  for 
the  use  of  just  such  commissions  as  that 
in  Missouri. 

In  order  to  stimulate  further  the 
movement  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missions to  draw  up  children's  codes 
for  the  various  states,  a  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  at  the  Baltimore 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  with  C.  C. 
Carstens  of  Boston  as  chairman.  The 
Missouri  commission  is  the  first  estab- 
lished in  response  to  the  new  movement 
which  originated  in  recent  national  con- 
ference meetings. 


May  II,  19 15 

By  Mary  Aldis. 

A^     PRAYER  is  forming  on  my 
tightened  lips — 
Lord  grant  that  I  may  keep  my 
soul  from  hate! 
I  have  known  love,  I  have  been 
pitiful  !— 
Lord,    I    would   keep   my   grief 
compassionate ! 

Pain-maddened  cries  I  hear  from 
out  the  sea, 
Upstaring  at  me,   faces  of  the 
dead; 
Those   silent   bodies   seem   to   cry 
aloud, 
Those  silent  souls  are  still  and 
comforted. 

And  wx    are    here    to    bear    the 
weight  of  pain — 
Oh,   keep   the   poison    from   its 
awful  task ! 
Lord,  let  me  be  as  they  are  ere  I 
hate, 
Let  me  love  on !     This,  this  is 
what  I  ask ! 

However  long  the  way,  there  is  a 
turning. 
Somewhere    beyond    the     storm 
there  lies  a  land 
Wher^   Peace  abides,   where  love 
shall  live  ag^in, 
And  men  shall  greet  with  friend- 
ly outstretched  hand. 

While    little   children    laugh,    and 
women  weep 
With  happiness---Oh,  Lord,  until 
that  hour 
Keep  Thou  my  hope,  keep  Thou 
my  tenderness, 
Keep  Thou  my  trust  in  Thy  far- 
seeing  power ! 

Reprinted   from    the    Chicago 
Herald. 
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O  COMBINE  PENNSYLVANIA'S 
PBNITBNTIARIBS 


Pennsylvania  has  taken  some 
important  steps  forward  in  prison  leg- 
islation. At  present  the  state  has  two 
penitentiaries,  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary in  Pittsburgh.  Both  are  in 
crowded  city  quarters  and  keep  prisoners 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  their  cells. 

The  legislature  of  1911  voted  to  pur- 
chase a  tract  of  land  in  Center  County, 
near  Bellefonte,  to  which  to  remove  the 
Western  Penitentiary.  The  legislature 
of  1915,  recently  adjourned,  passed  a 
law  providing  for  the  removal  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  to  this  same  loca- 
tion, combining  it  with  the  Western 
Penitentiary.  A  tract  of  5,200  acres  has 
been  purchased  and  the  2,500  prisoners 
will  ultimately  be  cared  for. 

Warden  Francies  of  the  Western 
Penitentiary  favored  this  move,  but 
Warden  McKenty  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary bitterly  opposed  it.  Some  have 
opposed  the  plan  on  the  ground  that  so 


large  a  number  of  prisoners  should  nfi 
be  brought  together,  claiming  that  pro*,> 
er  classification  would  be  impossible 
Others  claim  that  classification  of  2.541 
men  will  be  no  more  difficult  than  01 
1,500  men.  Warden  Francies  beiicv« 
in  individualizing  the  prison  problem 
and  has  planned  for  an  observation  wariJ 
where  newly  admitted  prisoners  may  b< 
carefully  studied  by  qualified  physicians 
and  others  employed  for  the  purpose 
He  plans  gradual  enlargement  of  priv 
ileges  and  the  segregation  of  all  tuber 
culous  prisoners.  The  cell  blocks.  •: 
which  prisoners  whose  liberty  must  U 
restrained  are  to  be  placed,  will  be  cor. 
structed  on  a  hill  with  surrounding  wal' 
so  much  lower  that  prisoners  will  ai- 
ways  have  an  outlook. 

The  old  law,  which  prohibited  the  u<4 
of  power  machinery,  and  forbade  the  cm 
ployment  of  more  than  35  per  cent  of  thi 
inmates  of  any  state  or  county  instito 
tion  of  this  character  in  the  productiut 
of  goods  for  sale,  has  been  amended  ^ 
as  to  permit  the  state  use  system  ar.- 
also  the  payment  of  wages  varying  frua 
10  to  50  cents  a  day. 
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UNICIPAL  "MOVIES"  FOl 
NORWAY 


The  Norwegian  Diet  has  i:-* 
passed  a  law  providing  that  the  licen^ 
of  all  motion  picture  theaters  in  t**] 
country  shall  expire  in  1916  when  tN 
municipalities  will  have  the  choice  ■ 
either  renewing  the  licenses  to  pnvn 
exhibitors  or  establishing  municr^i 
theatres. 

The  measure  is  reported  a  non-par- 
san  step  since  in  some  cities,  as  :i 
Christiania,  the  proposal  to  municipal-:^ 
these  theaters  was  made  by  the  .Soc:i! 
ists,  while  in  others,  as  in  Trondhjcrr  1 
originated  with  the  party  of  the  riiri 
But  John  Collier  of  the  Peoples*  In-*- 
tute.  New  York  city,  believes  that  iN 
Socialists,  powerful  in  Norway  since  A 
election  1912,  are  undoubtedly  rcspor^ 
ble  for  the  passage  of  the  law.  M^ 
Collier  points  out  also  that  the  act  { 
in  line  with  the  tendency  of  the  Scd 
dinavian  countries  to  municipiJiit 
amusements  both  from  the  altruisll 
motive  of  giving  better  fun  for  a  I»m« 
price  and  from  the  fact  that  govemroei 
revenue  accrues  from  such  sources.    I 

While   up  to  this  time  none   of 
northern  countries  has  actually  man; 
palized  the  theaters,  all  of  them  as 
as  Germany  have  followed  the  poIic> 
granting  monopolies  to  a  very  few 
tion  picture  companies  which  the  gov?  1 
ment  controls  and  taxes  rigorously. 
Collier   reckons    that    New    York  ci 
would   have  a  daily   income  of   nti 
$4,000  from  the  **movies"  if  an  asx 
ment  of  10  per  cent  on  each  ticket  «' 
levied  as  in  Germanv. 

The  governments  of  Sweden  and  T 
mark  have  made  use  of  the  motion  v 
ure  extensively  for  the  past  few  \?j 
in  popularizing  the  extension  work 
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universities.  In  the  Latin 
England  and  in  the  Far 
East,  however,  the  management  of  mov- 
ing picture  theaters  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  private     investors     and    stock    com- 

A  number  of  smaller  Norwegian 
cities,  such  as  Vardo,  Tromso,  Fredrik- 
ihald  and  Notodden,  have  already  signi- 
li«i  their  intention  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  new  law  to  municipalize  their 
motion  picture  houses  and  the  larger 
cities  are  now  considering  the  question. 

The  mayor  of  Trondhjem  lays  great 
slress  on  the  educational  value  of  the 
cinematograph.  He  considers  it  the 
duty  of  the  city  in  the  interest  of  its 
youthful  citizens  to  control  the  perform- 
inces.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
bardship  lo  the  proprietors  of  the  theat- 
ers already  in  existence,  the  city  of 
Trondhjem  will  not  expropriate  the  priv- 
ile  eslablishmenls  until  1918.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mayor's  plan  the  municipality 
will  maintain  only  two  theaters,  both  on 

I  large  scale,  thereby  considerably  re- 
lucing  expenses. 

THB  TASK   BBFORB   THB    ALA- 
BAMA SUMMER  SESSION 

The  Alabama  Legislature  will 
reconvene  July  13  to  remain  in  session 
:hroughout  the  summer  and  early  fall. 
shortly  after  it  first  opened  in  January, 
t  split  session  was  voted  for  and  re- 
cess committees  were  appointed  to  out- 
ine  the  legislative  program  to  be 
:onsidered  at  the  coming  sessions. 
These  committees — on  Finance  and  Tax- 
ition.  on  Judiciary  Reform  and  on  the 
nvestigation  of  State  Institutions — 
lave  l>een  in  executive  session  through 
tlay  and  June.  A  plan  for  the  equaliza- 
ion  of  tax  values  is  one  of  the  impor- 
»nt  features  in  the  report  from  the  Tax- 
tton  Committee. 
.\  bill  will  be  introduced  by  the  Judi- 
lary  Committee  proposing  that  city  and 
>w  and  equity  courts  of  the  state  be 
iwlished;  the  number  of  circuit  judges 
e  reduced  to  thirty;  and  that  terms  of 

II  judges  terminate  in  1917.  Such 
wasures  would  mean  that  the  judicial 
ystem  of  the  slate  would  be  wiped  out. 

he  method  of  selecting  jury  commis- 
ioners  would  be  changed ;  and  the  work 
f  the  city  courts  turned  over  to  circuit 
ourts. 

The  Investigating  Committee  will  pre- 
ent  bills  calling  for  changes  in  almost 
II  the  departments  and  branches  of 
late  government. 

Reform  of  the  State  Health  Deparl- 
lent  will  be  recommended.  To  make 
late  health  offices  elective  by  the  full 
lembership  of  the  Slate  Medical  Asso- 
iation  instead  of  by  the  College  of 
■ounselors  is  one  change  suggested. 

Favorable  action  is  expected  for  equal 
^ffrage  as  the  larger  towns  of  Ala- 
ima  arc  well  organized  and  there  are 
0*'    SS    suffrage     associ^ions    in    the 


Vigorous  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Illiteracy  Commission  created  at  the  first 
session  of  the  legislature,  looking  to 
legislation  to  improve  this  condition. 
The  field  agent  of  the  commission  has 
secured  statistics  of  illiteracy  for  every 
county  in  the  state.  One  county  alone, 
Jefferson,  has  3,408  illiterates,  or  3  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Some  counties 
have  already  started  summer  schools. 

Special  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
anti-tuberculosis  work  of  the  state  will 
be  asked  by  Dr.  George  Eaves,  secretary 
of  the  .Alabama  Anti-Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation. Provision  for  advanced  cases 
is  badly  needed  and  legislative  action  is 
requested. 

The  legislature  will  also  be  asked  to 
construct  a  school  of  manual  training 
for  the  blind,  a  site  for  which  has  been 
offered  by  Dupont  Thompson.  Action 
in  regard  to  the  appropriations  for  the 
State  Training  School  for  Girls,  the 
Mercy  Home  Industrial  School  at  Wood- 
lawn  and  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  at 
East  Lake  is  being  eagerly  awaited. 

Social  legislation  to  cover  many  needs 
besides  those  specifically  mentioned — 
a  constitutional  convention,  state  wel- 
fare department,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, a  law  against  loan  sharks,  a  state 
utility  commission — will  be  asked  earlv 
in  the  session. 


TREE  PLANTING  FOR  THB 
UNEMPLOYED 

J  X  recommending  to  the  city  a  pro- 
gram of  tree  planting  and  cart, 
the  Street  Tree  Committee  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Club  made  tiie  in- 
teresting point  that  eleven  miles  of 
street  trees  were  planted  a  year  ago 
by  unemplo}'ed  men  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1,25  a  tree,  including  purchase,  ex- 
cavation, planting  and  staking.  The 
committee  urges  that  the  whole  city 
be  planted  the  original  cost  being 
met  by  assessment.  And  it  proposes 
to  meet  the  maintenance  cost  of  ^0,- 
000  a  year  thereafter  by  reviving  a 
disused  but  still  operative  ordinance 
whicii  provides  that  the  city  may 
charge  10  cents  tor  each  load  of 
gravel  taken  out  of  the  river  bed. 


CHILDREN'S    BUREAU    REPORT 
ON  CHILD  LABOR 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  just  issued  a 
study,  by  Helen  L,  Sumner  and  Ethel 
E.  Hanks,  of  the  administration  of  the 
employment  certificate  system  in  Con- 
necticut. This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
reports  to  be  issued  on  the  enforcement 
of  child  labor  laws.  Their  purpose  is  to 
show  how  child  labor  laws,  instead  of 
merely  serving  as  a  salve  to  the  con- 
science of  public  and  legislature,  may 
be  made  of  benefit  to  working  children. 

In  Connecticut,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Children's  Bureau,  no  child 
can  get  an  employment  certificate  and 
stay  out  of  school  unless  he  has  a  job, 
for  not  merely  does  he  have  to  produce 
a  promise  of  a  position,  but  his  employer 
must  report  when  he  begins  work.  "The 
certificate  issued  is  good  only  for  the 
employer  to  whom  it  reads,  and  is  not 
given  to  the  child,  but  is  sent  by  mail 
to  the  employer.  There  is  no  delay  in 
beginning  work,  however,  since  either 
the  child  or  his  parent  is  handed  a  dupli- 
cate. A  third  copy  is  filed  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

If  a  child  quits  work,  his  employer 
must  notify  the  State  Board,  and  before 
he  can  go  to  work  again  he  must  secure 
a  fresh  certificate  reading  to  his  new 
employer. 

The  report  brings  out  the  striking 
feature  of  tlje  Connecticut  system  of  is- 
suing employment  certificates — namely, 
the  control  of  the  State  Board  af  Edu- 
cation to  enforce  and  dovetail  the  work- 
ing of  the  compulsory  education  law 
with  the  child  labor  law.  Practically 
every  step  is  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Agents  of  the  State  Board  travel  from 
town  to  town,  issuing  working  papers. 
inspecting  shops,  and  visiting  in  their 
homes  children  who  have  left  their  jobs. 

The  Children's  Bureau  finds  the  Con- 
necticut law  weak  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars; first,  the  taw  does  not  require 
ability  to  read  and  write  in  English, 
literacy  in  any  language  being  sufficient; 
second,  school  records  showing  too  low 
a  grade  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  edu- 
cational examination;  third,  physical 
examination  by  a  physician  is  required 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  agent  be- 
lieves physical  unfitness  exists;  fourth, 
the  methods  of  preventing  school  chil- 
dren from  working  illegally  out  of 
school  hours  appear  inadequate;  fifth 
lack  of  complete  co-operation  with 
parochial  schools  may  enable  some  chil- 
dren to  escape  the  reporting  system ; 
sixth,  the  school  census  is  not  yet  fully 
worked  out  for  utilization  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  child  labor  law;  and 
seventh,  there  is  at  best  great  delay  in 
returning  unemployed  children  to  school 
and  little  or  no  provision  in  the  schools 
for  the  needs  of  the  children  tempor- 
arilv  returned. 


The  Randall's  Island  Inquiry 

By  IVinthrop  D.  LMne 


HE  must  be  both  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man  who  hoped  that  the 
investigation  by  a  committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Charities  into  conditions  at  the  New 
York  City  Children's  Hospital  and 
Schools  on  Randall's  Island  would  be 
an  exhaustive  and  unbiased  inquiry. 
This  inquest  is  now  over.  It  stands 
forth  as  the  second  up-state  attempt  to 
punish  those  who  would  break  through 
the  crust  of  official  inertia  that  has 
overlaid  municipal  administration  in 
New  York  city. 

The  Survey  has  told  how  the  first  of 
these,  the  civil  service  inquiry  of  last 
fall,  exceeded  its  proper  field  to  take 
John  A.  Kingsbury  to  task  for  human- 
izing the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties. Now  comes  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  Although  its  findings  have 
not  been  published,  the  testimony  is  be- 
fore us;  the  real  inquiry  has  been  com- 
pleted and  has  passed  into  the  public 
mind.  No  report,  however  fair  or 
searching,  can  change  the  character  of 
the  hearings  or  alter  the  impressions 
they  produced. 

Readers  of  The  Survey  arc  familiar 
with  the  events  that  preceded  this  inves- 
tigation. Early  in  March'  Mr.  Kings- 
bury, commissioner  of  public  charities 
of  New  York  c^ty,  suspended  Mary  C. 
Dunphy,  superintendent  of  the  city's  in- 
stitutions for  the  feeble-minded  on  Ran- 
dall's Island,  under  charges.  Mrs.  Dun- 
phy had  been  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution since  1866  and  had  been  super- 
intendent since  1892. 

The  charges  accused  her  of  permit- 
ting brutal  and  inhuman  treatment  of 
children,  of  failing  to  guard  properly 
against  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
eases, of  failing  to  distribute  sufficient 
food,  and  to  safeguard  decency  and 
comfort  in  other  respects.  After  nine 
postponements,  due  to  her  reported  ill- 
nesses, a  hearing  was  held,  she  was 
found  guilty  on  all  specifications  except 
those  accusing  her  of  "permitting" 
brutal  and  inhuman  treatment  and  the 
restraining  of  children,  and  was  dis- 
missed on  May  25. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  1,  the  state  leg- 
islature had  called  for  an  investigation 
of  conditions  on  Randall's  Island  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  This  board 
has  visitorial  powers  over  city  institu- 
tions ;  it  must  also  investigate  complaints 
of  mismanagement.  Like  a  grand  jury, 
it  is  expected  to  gather  all  the  facts. 
From  these  it  formulates  remedies  for 
evils  found.  Pursuant  to  legislative  in- 
structions, William  R.  Stewart,  presi- 
dent of  the  state  board,  Stephen  Smith. 
M.D..  and  J.  Richard  Kevin,  M.D..  were 
constituted  a  committee  of  inquiry. 
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Newspaper  reports,  declared  the  legis- 
lature, made  it  appear  that  Commission- 
er Kingsbury  had  "for  ^  year  or  more 
been  cognizant  of  alleged  evils,  abuses 
and  defects  in  the  management  of  the 
New  York  City  Children's  Hospital  and 
Schools  on  Randall's  Island,"  and  that 
he  had  ''taken  no  steps  to  remedy"  these 
conditions.  Apparently  the  legislature 
had  it  in  mind  to  find  out  why  he  had 
not  done,  in  his  first  year  of  office,  a 
thing  that  his  predecessors  had  never 
done.  The  committee  of  the  state  board, 
apparently,  has  been  trying  to  learn  why 
he  ever  did  this  thing  at  all. 

The  committee's  chairman  promptly 
wrote  to  Commissioner  Kingsbury  that 
while  the  inquiry  would  deal  largely 
with  conditions  on  Randall's  Island, 
"other  branches  of  the  work  will  be 
given  consideration."  But  not  once  did 
the  inquiry  leave  Randall's  Island. 
Most  of  the  thirty-odd  witnesses  called 
were  or  had  been  connected  with  the 
island, — as  employes,  attending  physi- 
cians or  members  of  medical  boards. 
Their  acquaintance  with  the  department 
was  limited  to  conditions  on  the  island. 
Other  witnesses — officials  and  head- 
quarters employes  of  the  department, 
inspectors  of  the  state  board,  and  two 
or  three  outside  social  workers — were 
asked  only  questions  relating  to  island 
life. 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  also  wrote 
the  chairman,  would  be  purely  construc- 
tive. The  committee  had  an  unlimited 
field  before  it;  it  could  have  called  any 
witnesses;  it  could  have  asked  any  ques- 
tions. It  chose  to  spend  most  of  its  time 
impeaching  the  evidence  on  which  Com- 
missioner Kingsbury  discharged  Mrs. 
Dunphy,  pointing  out  the  well-known 
difficulties  of  administration  on  the  is- 
land, and  giving  Mrs.  Dunphy  and  her 
friends  an  opportunity  to  utter  praises  in 
her  behalf. 

A  straw  will  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  "We  are  not  trying  Mrs.  Dun- 
phy," said  one  member  or  another  of 
the  committee  time  after  time.  Yet  one 
or  another  of  Mrs.  Dunphy 's  personal 
counsel  was  present  at  nearly  all  of  the 
sessions.  Grenville  Clark  was  her  most 
frequent  representative.  On  Mr.  Clark's 
first  appearance,  Horace  McGuire,  mem- 
ber of  the  board  from  Rochester,  who 
aided  the  committee  at  several  sessions, 
presided.  Mr.  McGuire  greeted  Mr. 
Clark  warmly  and  invited  him  to  ask 
questions  of  the  witnesses.  Later,  while 
Commissioner  Kingsbury  was  on  the 
stand,  Mr.  Clark  interrupted  to  make 
some  extended  suggestions  to  the  board. 
Objection  to  this  irregular  proceeding 
was  overruled  by  Mr.  McGuire,  who 
said : 


"We  are  sitting  in  an.  open  sessio: 
and  anything  that  can  be  said  to  uj 
coming  from  a  reputable  citixen  vil\  l< 
heard.  If  any  person  in  the  room  ha 
anything  bearing  upon  the  subjta  \ 
any  time  we  feel  we  ought  to  heir  : 
because  the  attitude  of  Uiis  committc 
is  to  ascertain  the  facts." 

A  few  moments  later,  Bailey  B.  Tcr 
ritt,  general  director  of  the  Assodatim 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  'h 
Poor,  asked  permission  to  make  a  suu 
ment  in  pursuance  of  the  chairman's  J 
fer.  Mr.  McGuire  told  him  that  lj 
committee  would  not  hear  him  now  * 
that  his  name  and  address  would  S 
taken,  and  used  the  gavel  to  cut  him   ' 

"Apparently,"  said  Mr.  Burritt,  n 
suming  his  seat,  "only  counsel  for  M? 
Dunphy  can  make  a  statement  here.' 

Mr.  Burritt  was  later  invited  by  :i 
committee  to  be  a  witness,  but  decline 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  nothing  ^ 
add  to  testimony  already  g^ven  and  :bJ 
he  had  asked  for  a  hearing  in  the  rl 
instance  only  to  call  attention  to  'i 
partisan  character  of  the  proceeding 

Mr.  McGuire  put  the-  inquiry  ir.  i 
glare  of  light  more  than  once.  To  5bj^ 
the  views  of  Henry  C.  Wright,  tn 
deputy  of  the  Department  of  Put  i 
Charities,  on  the  labor  problem  on  ^ 
island,  he  read  from  one  of  Mr.  Wriir*"-' 
reports  as  follows:  "This  class  /S 
periodic  and  semi-responsible  dnin'i* 
renders  good  service  when  sober  an*:  j 
content  to  serve  for  a  small  wage  tir^ 
not  sober,"  Commissioner  Kingsbcn 
who  was  on  the  stand,  took  the  rcii ' 
from  Mr.  McGuire,  glanced  at  it.  ^'j 
informed  the  committee  that  its  pref ' 
ing  member  had  misread  his  first  dep'^'< 
The  last  three  words  were  not  thff( 

The  air  was  tense  when  ConunissKJ 
er  Kingsbury  took  the  stand.  "The  '.*s 
gasp  of  a  dying  and  discredited  xu' 
chine"  he  had  called  the  inquiry  bei'oq 
it  beg^an,  and  had  suggested  that  cV^j 
emor  Whitman  try  to  learn  at  once  «ri 
the  state  board,  which  he  said  must  ha.j 
known  of  the  bad  treatment  accorccl 
children  on  Randall's  Island,  had  been  H 
derelict  in  its  duty  with  respect  to  tW 
institution. 

In  return,  the  committee  tried  to 
him  admit  prejudice  against  Mrs. 
phy.  He  so  far  gratified  it  as  to 
clare  that  he  had  determined  to  get  n 
of  her  some  weeks  before  he  prefefH 
charges,  but  not  until  roost  of  the  cflj 
dence  on  which  those  charges  »«fl 
based  was  in  his  hands.  The  coons'in^ 
wanted  to  know  why  he  had  insisted!  4 
getting  rid  of  Mrs.  Dunphy  instcn-  ^ 
some  of  her  subordinates  who,  it  s<^ 
ed  to  think,  were  responsible  for  m, 
conditions  laid  at  her  door. 
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"I  anticipated  that  question/'  said 
commissioner  Kingsbury,  reading  from 

typewritten  statement  in  spite  of  ob- 
ection  by  Mr.  McGuire  that  he  must 
nswer  specific  questions  specifically. 
If  one  of  you  were  in  charge  of  an 
rmy  and  were  to  find  there  serious 
reaches  of  discipline  in  a  company  of 
3ldiers,  would  you  content  yourself 
rith  discharging  the  private  guilty  of 
ymc  isolated  breach  of  discipline  ?  Not 
;  you  knew  your  job.  You  would  do 
bat  I  did  to  help  the  children  on  Ran- 
airs  Island.  You  would  push  on  your 
iquiry.     You — " 

"You  are  telling  us  what  we  would 
a,"  interrupted  Mr.  McGuire.  "We 
ant  to  know  what  you  did." 

Changing  the  "you"  in  his  typewritten 
atement  to  "I"  Commissioner  Kings- 
jry  went  on : 

**I  pushed  on  my  inquiry.  I  wanted 
\  find  out  if  there  were  inefficiency  all 
long  the  line.  I  wanted  to  see  if  in- 
K:tious  diseases  spread  among  the  chil- 
ren  and  why,  if  attention  were  paid  to 
le  wants  of  the  children,  if  the  brutal- 
y  were  sporadic  or  chronic.  I  wanted 
>  find  if  all  low-paid  help  were  bad,  or 
ily  part  of  it.  I  wanted  to  get  com- 
lete  facts  if  it  took  one  month,  two 
ionths,  or  twelve  months.  When  it 
as  done  if  I  were  satisfied  that  things 
id  been  going  all  wrong,  I  would  get 
d  of  the  super intenSent  and  his  deputy, 
would  get  rid  of  every  helper  reported 
»  slack  or  brutal,  and  this  as  soon  as 
)ssible.  I  would  put  a  vigorous  man 
1  charge,  lay  out  his  organization,  give 
im  a  free  rein,  let  him  start  fresh, 
atch  him  carefully,  and  hold  him  re- 
►onsible  for  results. 
"This  is  what  I  have  done  on  Randall's 
land  and  it  is  only  what  any  other 
Iministrator  who  knows  his  job  would 
K  And  it  is  the  best  way  to  stop  bru- 
lity  and  give  those  children  on  Ran- 
ilFs  Island  a  fair  chance  of  happiness." 

The  legal  profession  ought  to  be  in- 
bted  to  the  committee  for  discovering 
new  kind  of  proof.  Everyone  knows 
e  difference  between  direct  and  cir- 
mstantial  evidence;  the  committee's 
vorite  method  was  proof  by  no  evi- 
nce at  all.  This  method  enables  one 
demonstrate  the  non-occurrence  of  an 
leged  event  by  producing  some  one 
ho  did  not  see  the  event  take  place, 
le  method  has  obvious  manifold  appli- 
tions.  For  example,  if  a  witness  slept 
I  day  yesterday,  it  could  be  established 
'  him  that  the  sun  did  not  shine. 
The  committee's  use  of  this  method 
IS  to  prove  that  no  child  on  Randall's 
land  was  ever  roughly  treated,  that 
me  was  ever  restrained  except  by 
Jeter's  order,  that  fire  drills  were  never 
nitted,  and  that  a  numbef  of  other 
ings  never  happened  because  certain 
!Oplc  never  had  seen  them  happen. 
The  method  was  used  with  especial 
iccess  in  questioning  the  doctors.  Here 
fain  must  be  related  a  bit  of  history, 
or  years  jurisdiction  over  medical  mat- 
T%  on  the  island  was  centered  in  one 
5ard,  called  the  General  Medical  Board, 
ommissioner    Drummond,    Mr.    Kings- 


bury's predecessor,  created  a  second 
board  and  gave  it  jurisdiction  over  the 
feeble-minded  inmates.  Shortly  after 
Mrs.  Dunphy's  suspension  the  new 
board,  which  came  to  be  called  the 
"atypical  board",  sent  Commissioner 
Kingsbury  an  eight-page  letter  defend- 
ing her.  The  board  cautioned  the  com- 
missioner with  regard  to  "prejudicing 
the  public  against  conditions  as  they  ex- 
ist" and  suggested  that  instead  he  hold 
the  public  itself  to  blame  for  failing  to 
afford  him  and  his  assistants  "effective 
support  to  meet  the  exigencies".  Going 
outside  medical  matters,  the  board  stated 
its  "beliefs"  with  regard  to  the  regu- 
larity of  fire  drills,  the  appropriation  of 
inmates'  clothing  by  attendants,  and 
other  phases  of  island  life  in  respect  to 
which  Mrs.  Dunphy  had  been  charged 
with  being  lax. 

Commissioner  Kingsbury  believed  this 
unasked  letter  to  be  an  act  of  insubordi- 
nation. He  had  thought  for  some  time 
that  two  medical  boards  on  the  island 
were  unnecessary  and  had  contemplated 
establishing  a  single  one.  Accordingly, 
after  allowing  three  members  who  were 
not  present  at  the  drafting  of  the  letter 
— Dr.  Carlos  F.  McDonald,  Dr.  William 
Mabon,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Sachs — to  re- 
sign, he  abolished  the  entire  board.  He 
then  referred  its  communication  on  the 
Dunphy  charges  to  a  committee  of  the 
General  Medical  Board.  This  commit- 
tee, composed  of  nine  physicians,  replied 
that  in  its  opinion  these  charges  were 
"substantially  true." 

Here  was  a  fine  field  of  witnesses 
ready  to  hand  for  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, with  its  method  of  alibis.  All 
that  was  necessary  seemingly  was  to 
let  the  members  of  the  abolished  atypical 
board  declare  on  the  stand  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  Mrs.  Dunphy's  alleged 
negligence,  or  reaffirm  their  belief  in 
her,  and  to  make  the  members  of  the 
General  Medical  Board  confess  that  they 
did  not  know  "of  their  own  personal 
knowledge"  that  all  the  charges  against 
her  were  "substantially  true,"  and  a 
clear  case  of  proof  by  no  evidence  at  all 
would  have  been  set  up. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  program  were 
going  through.  One  after  another,  the 
members  of  the  atypical  board  declared 
that  they  had  not  seen  this,  that  or  the 
other  thing.  Several  resident  physicians 
were  equally  ignorant.  All  of  a  sud- 
den the  committee  struck  a  couple 
of  snags.  Dr.  W.  L.  Stowell,  of  the 
General  Medical  Board,  distinctly  re- 
called having  seen  a  nurse  and  attend- 
ant stand  idly  by  while  an  older  feeble- 
minded boy  beat  a  younger  one.  On 
Dr.  Stowell's  approach  the  nurse  and 
attendant  scattered. 

"Why,"  Dr.  Stowell  asked  the  com- 
mittee, "do  they  keep  black  straps  and 
sticks  in  every  ward,  if  they  don't  use 
them?"  Dr.  Edward  W.  Peet  had  also 
seen  corporal  punishment  by  means  of 
straps. 

Dr.  William   S.   Bainbridge,  who  has 


been  a  member  of  the  General  Medical 
Board  for  sixteen  years,  declared  the 
charges  against  Mrs.  Dunphy  to  be  "not 
only  substantially  but  wholly  true."  He 
said  the  safeguards  against  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases  were  insufficient. 
He  had  seen  children  breakfast  on  coffee 
and  bread.  He  had  broken  eighteen  or 
twenty  eggs  at  a  time  and  found  50  per 
cent  of  them  rotten.  "These,"  he  said, 
"were  from  eggs  furnished  to  the  chil- 
dren to  eat,  and  I  was  trying  to  build 
them  up  for  aftercare."  He  had  found 
"tainted  meats,  rancid  butter,  and  sour 
bread."  Toilet  paper  he  had  known  to 
be  insufficient  at  times,  and  he  had 
known  of  employes  using  clothing  that 
was  furnished  for  inmates. 

This  evidence  apparently  took  the 
committee  by  surprise.  It  had  requested 
Dr.  Bainbridge  to  appear,  but  when  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  submit  a  mass 
of  testimony  similar  to  that  above,  the 
committee  showed  no  eagerness  to  ac- 
cept his  offer. 

"You  ask  about  cruelty,"  he  said.  "I 
think  that  when  the  tender  flesh  of  an 
infant  is  wrapped  in  coarse  ticking,  that 
is  cruelty.  I  have  the  ticking,  gentle- 
men; shall  I  produce  it?" 

He  was  not  asked  to  produce  it.  The 
hearing  was  adjourned  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  any  evidence  he  wanted 
to  submit,  but  he  was  never  recalled 
to  the  stand. 

Dr.  E.  Eliot  Harris  testified  to  the 
laek  of  co-operation  existing  between 
Mrs.  Dunphy  and  the  dietitian,  Mrs. 
Dunphy  and  the  nursing  service,  and 
Mrs.  Dunphy  and  the  medical  board. 
The  medical  board,  he  said,  could  never 
find  out,  for  example,  what  the  children 
ate. 

Near  the  end  of  the  investigation 
came  Mrs.  Dunphy  herself.  Surely  now, 
one  thought,  the  inquiry  would  become 
informing.  Who  better  able  to  make  it 
so  than  the  woman  who  had  been  the 
responsible  head  of  Randall's  Island  for 
twenty-three  years? 

On  taking  the  stand  Mrs.  Dunphy  was 
at  once  asked  for  a  "complete  story  of 
the  island  during  the  period  of  her  con- 
nection with  it."  No  one  thought  of  ob- 
jecting when  she  read  a  "specially  pre- 
pared statement"  in  response.  As  a  de- 
fense of  Mrs.  Dunphy  this  was  well  put 
together;  as  a  contribution  to  the  study 
of  island  conditions  it  lacked  the  saving 
grace  of  information. 

She  told  of  her  first  emplo)rment  on 
the  island  and  of  her  gradual  rise  to  the 
superintendency.  She  told  of  improve- 
ments she  had  early  effected :  the  intro- 
duction of  industrial  training,  organiza- 
tion of  play,  building  up  of  the  band  and 
encouragement  of  athletics.  Those  were 
pioneer  years  in  the  institutional  care 
of  feebleminded  and  Mrs.  Dtmphy  had 
much  of  the  pioneer  spirit  then. 

But  after  the  recital  of  early  achieve- 
ments her  tale  began  to  wither  and 
droop.    There  was  none  of  that  insight 
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i'^iA  htfs.i^U  iu  x\ut  pl'i^A  of  "fchcnrinif 
»>i*  nhoid  Uj  Vn',ium  J.  iMAktnr,  tecond 
/>j/»j*/  oi  iht  iMi^^Timtot  oi  Public 
'  U'^ti\itr%  itii4  the  ^U:yartm€nt\  expert 
t/ti  m\ti*mumii\  car^r  oi  chMren,  and  to 
ht/^^sirii  B,  hitn^t^fVitf^enerzl  inspector, 
tm  w}pf*t  fctud>  of  cocuiitions  Mrs, 
ihttiphy  wkh  ^uftpendcd.  Whenever  re- 
|>/>rt«T»,  who  had  been  a$ked  to  accom- 
Ipsitiy  t\ui  committee,  drew  near,  the 
IffeMtitt  called  attention  to  some  old 
l>iiildiri|(  or  anticjuated  fixture  and  re- 
marked ;  "Pc^>ple  ftay  the  city  has  been 
c'Xtravagant  in  it*  appropriations  to  this 
iiutitution.  I  want  you  to  see  how  ex- 
(riiVAgant  it  has  l>een/'  Kicking  a 
iirarly  worn-out  wooden  floor,  he  said: 
"Here  in  where  the  city's  bond  issues 
hiivc  gone."  The  chief  purpose  of  all 
ihin  neeined  to  be  to  emphasize  the  con- 
(litioiiN  that  Mrs.  Dunphy  had  had  to 
contend  with.  And  this  was  the  extent 
of  the  iniipection  done. 

The  reporterii  were  the  real  inspectors. 
Kemaining  behind  after  the  committee 
left,  they  gathered  in  the  office  of  Act- 
hig  Superintendent  Flick  to  ask  ques- 
tion!*. They  wanted  to  know  what  the 
new  udministration  had  done  to  improve 
conditions.  After  a  dozen  sessions  of 
the  investigation,  strangely  enough,  this 
was  »till  "news"  to  them.  Mr.  Doherty 
and  Mr.  Dinwicldie  were  on  hand  to  re- 
veal what  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Flick 
left  untold. 

The  reporters  Ieanic<l  that  under  the 
old  administration  the  windows  in  the 
t|\mrantine  shacks  had  been  screenless 
4nd  lh»t  flies  had  therefore  been  un- 
molestetl  in  going  from  persons  with 
o^^ntagious  diseases  to  all  parts  of  the 
tsUnd,  Though  screens  tor  this  pun>o^ 
\\ert>  avaiUMc.  thev  had  been  unusevl. 
The  windows  are  now  cKvsclv  screenev!. 
The  rirvH>riers  lcAn\ed  th,u  ^nsitors. 
KMmerK  alU>we>l  in  the  rect^ptiv^n  wanis, 
sUv  now  ^Ic^urrexi,  1  hey  Vjiraed  that  a 
w.^i\l  ot  crt|nA*c\i  chiivinrn.  tormerhr  kept 
\vi\  the  se<\Mui  flxx^r  c^t  one  bxii'dm^. 
hA\e  Nvu  nKne\l  :o  tht^  tirs;  Hvxv  .in.* 
stiv  *^x^w  t^!x^\Sx\s;  ws;K  jr\ji*\',  cbAxrs  for 
',ivv*  vv.vot  s*,x^T^  v^n  c*eAr  rjixs. 
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Mr.  Fbck  has  fooDd  r  possible  to  re- 
duce the  foTCJe  of  these  helpers  by  {cTty 
and  to  establish  a  va^  schedcJc  nearh 
100  per  cent  higiier  tiian  the  old. 

Tbe  reporters  learned  that  a  ine  hwa\ 
f oriDcrly  set  aside  for  beauty's  sake,  hii 
now  been  coarerted  into  a  playgrounds 
They  learned  that  the  former  custom  o 
clipping  ererybodj's  hair  has  been  aban 
dooed  and  that  now  the  hair  of  imnat 
is  allowed  to  grow  long  tmless  a  {^vs 
cian  orders  that  it  be  cut  in  particuia 
cases.  They  learned  that  back) 
benches,  formerly  prevalent,  have  b 
discarded.  They  learned  that  for  t 
first  time  the  custom  of  allowing  s^: 
of  the  children  to  go  on  walking  tn 
about  the  island  has  been  adopted  Th 
saw  that  a  group  of  high  grade  gi 
had  been  allowed  to  dress  in  mid 
blouses,  to  their  great  enjoyment.  Th 
learned  that  progressive  reception 
had  for  the  first  time  been  establi 
one  in  which  to  take  off  clothes  w 
to  the  island,  another  in  which  to  bai 
another  in  which  to  put  on  clean  dot 
and  others  in  which  patients  admire 
on  different  days  ate  and  slept  sepa- 
rately. And  they  learned  that  the  cr}  j^ 
need  of  repairs  throughout  the  isto 
had  been  met. 

Nearly  all  these,  improvements,  thti 
learned,  have  been  effected  without  ad- 
ditional appropriations;  they  are  merc^ 
the  achievements  of  careful  and  int^ 
gent  administration.  And  they  were  k 
complished  in  two  months  after  Mrs 
Dunphy 's  departure. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  on  the  whok 
the  inquiry  contributed  nothing  new  0 
answer  the  question :    WTiat  is  the  mai 
ter   with    Randall's   Island?     It   harpo 
on  a   few  things  that  everybody 
It  put  on  the  stand  some  of  those  w 
had    made    investigations    for  Commi 
sioner  Kingsbury  and  then  asked 
for  only  a  small  part  of  what  Aey  ra 
have  tvMd,  its  chief  interest  sectning 
be  not  in  what  they  coc!d  teC^  boi 
whether    their    informaricc     bad 
gained  by  personal  o6sjerrar5rc  or  ir 
other  people.     It  did  SpX  trjc'rje  r.^  c 
the  man  who,  himseif  ar  d.j>i^i  or  in 
stittitsotsa!  care  f.^c  chines.  c.rirji  prtA 
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An  American  Nurse  in  Paris 


By  Ellen  N.  La  Motte 


Y^  HE  aulhor  of  Ihis  article  was 
one  of  the  first  American 
nurses  to  go  to  Paris  when  Ike 
war  brake  out.  She  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Johns  Hopkins  Training 
School  and  was  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  tuberculosis  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Baltimore.  Her  book.  The  Tuber- 
culosis Nurse,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.— 
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«   CDUFORT 

Nurses  of  all  nationalities  care  for  patients  of  all  lands.    This 
group  includes  French.  English,  Arabian  and  Senegalese  soldiers. 


My  connection  as  a  nurse  with 
the  American  Ambulance  of 
Paris  began  on  November 
7.  I  had  come  over  from 
New  York  in  response  to  a  cable 
from  a  friend  in  Parts,  to  whom  I  bad 
written  asking  if  there  was  any  work 
that  I  could  do.  The  cryptic  message, 
'Come — American  Ambulance,"  suggest- 
td  nothing  to  my  mind  except  service 
7n  the  battlefield,  gathering  in  the 
vonnded  on  stretchers,  and  conveying 
Jiem  to  a  waiting  ambulance.  A  modern 
lospital  as  lai^e  and  almost  as  well 
Equipped  as  the  Johns  Hopkins  (almost, 
'.  say)  was  the  last  thing  that  had  oc- 
curred to  me.  My  imagination  had  run 
iot  on  the  hardships  of  war,  the  sufiFer- 
ng,  the  discomforts,  the  privation.  I 
'ancied  myself  working  night  and  day, — 
ighteen-hour  and  twenty-four-hour 
tretches — worse  even  than  that — and 
loing  without  food,  sleep  and  warmth. 

Instead,  I  found  myself  on  comfort- 
ible  ten-hour  duty,  with  two  hours  off 
1  day,  and  a  half  day  once  a  week,  in  a 
team -heated,  electric-lighted  building, 
vith  excellent  food  and  a  handful  of 
>atients.  Somewhere  off,  outside  of 
'aris,  there  is  hell  let  loose,  and  daily 
le  hear  tales  of  wounded  men  lying 
t]  hundreds  in  the  market-place  of  some 
ittle  French  village,  neglected  and  un- 
ared  for;  but  all  that  is  another  story. 

The  American  Ambulance  of  Paris 
the  French  word  ambulance  signihes  a 
nilitary  hospital)  is  one  of  the  chain  of 
'rench  military  hospitals,  though  sup- 
torted  by  American  capital.  It  owes  its 
xi.'itence  to  Dr.  Charles  Du  Bouchct,  an 
American  who  lives  in  France  and  is 
ne  of  the  foremost  surgeons  of  Paris. 

It  is  the  one  place  tn  France  where 
Americans  can  offer  their  services  and 


have  them  accepted,  where  laymen  and 
professionals,  blundering  or  efficient,  can 
work  off  their  sympathies,  their  desire 
to  help,  or  their  desire  to  "see  things," 
with  no  questions  asked  as  to  impelling 
motives.  True,  the  motives  reveal  them- 
selves pretty  clearly  after  a  short  time, 
and  much  bombastic  bluff  is  "called,"  as 
well  as  many  fine  and  true  natures  dis- 
played, and  people  are  shown  up  gener- 
ally in  their  true  colors. 

With  many  misgivings  I  went  in  to 
breakfast  that  first  day  on  duty  (we  go 
on  duty  at  8  a.m.)  and  found  myself  in 
an  enormous  basement  dining-room,  filled 
with  long  trestle  tables,  round  which 
were  ranged  little  iron  chairs  such  as 
are  used  in  the  cafes  and  parks.  The 
first  impression  was  that  of  the  grande 
finale  of  a  comic  opera,  where  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  entire  show  are  gathered 
together  in  a  kaleidoscopic  climax. 

There  we^e  dozens  of  nurses  and 
dozens  of  auxiliaries  or  untrained 
nurses,  each  one  habited  as  seemed  best 
to  her.  There  were  nurses  of  every  na- 
tionality, American.  English,  French. 
Swiss,  Russian,  each  one  in  the  uniform 
of  her  school,  or  such  adaptation  of  her 
uniform  as  she  happened  to  fancy.  Caps 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  the  flowing  white 
veils  of  the  French  Red  Cross,  the 
somber  black  or  blue  veils  of  the  English 
and  Swiss  nurses,  dresses  of  white,  blue, 
pink,  and  even  of  green,  and  red  crosses 
everywhere — on  sleeves,  aprons,  caps — ■ 
red  crosses  of  every  size  imaginable. 

Breakfast  consisted  of  oatmeal  por- 
ridge, boiled  eg^s  a'"i  war  bread,  for 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  bread  in  Paris 
just  now,  ration  bread,  like  that  served 
to  the  troops,  .■\fter  breakfast  I  was 
taken  to  a  ward,  and  here  saw  for  the 
first   time   wounded    soldiers.     All    were 


convalescent,  swathed  in  neat  bandages. 
and  looking  very  contented  and  well 
cared  for.  We  served  breakfast  to 
them,  big  bowls  of  cafe  au  tail,  and  giant 
chunks  of  bread  which  they  dipped  in 
their  coffee  and  ale  with  great  relish,' 
After  that,  cigarettes  all  round,  the  pa- 
tients lying  in  bed  and  smoking  with 
keen  enjoyment.  Only  when  the  little 
pioii-pioii  cannot  smoke  do  we  become 
alarmed  over  him! 

In  the  course  of  that  first  morning  I 
broke  a  soap-dish;  to  replace  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  written  orders  from 
three  people,  and  to  walk  about  a  mile. 
from  one  department  to  another,  till  I 
finally  found  some  one  authorized  to 
give  me  a  new  one.  That  same  day,  a 
patient  broke  the  cigarette  tray,  with 
which  each  bedside  table  is  provided;  to 
get  a  new  cigarette  tray  I  needed  no 
order,  I  simply  went  to  a  cupboard  and 
helped  myself  from  a  generous  supply. 
.\fter  all,  the  importance  of  things  is 
relative. 

Later  in  the  day,  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  small  ward  on  the  third 
floor,  which  had  just  been  furnished  and 
opened  to  receive  patients.  Here  for 
the  first  time.  I  saw  wounded  soldiers 
brought  in  from  the  front.  Four  of 
them  were  able  to  walk,  being  less  seri- 
ously injured;  they  had  been  divested  of 
their  uniforms  downstairs,  and  bathed 
by  the  bath  steward.  The  other  four 
were  carried  in  on  stretchers,  just  as 
ihey  had  been  taken  from  the  ambu- 
lances. Each  hospital  sends  its  ambu- 
lances to  meet  the  trains,  and  each 
snatches  whatever  it  can  obtain  in  the 
way  of  patients.  These  four  men  were 
badly  injured,  and  were  carried  into  the 
ward,  dirty,  muddy,  bloody  little  heaps 
of  humanity,  making  no  moan  or  out- 
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cry.  We  undressed  them,  pulling  off 
tlieir  heavy  blue  overcoats  gently,  draw- 
ing off  their  little  red  trousers,  stiff  with 
mud  and  blood,  and  carefully  preserv- 
ing Iheir  medals  of  identification  which 
each  soldier  wears  round  his  neck  on  a 

These  men  had  been  in  the  trenches 
for  weeks,  never  taking  their  clothes  off 
(luring  that  time,  and  the  earth  seetiied 
ground  into  their  very  marrow.  There 
was  scarcely  a  murmur  as  we  undressed 
tliem,  yet  each  man  was  grievously 
wounded,  his  face  contorted  with  pain 
and  suffering.  Those  we  received  that 
day  had  received  the  first  or  emergency 
dressings  some  four  or  five  days  before 
and  they  were  foul  beyond  description. 

Later,  when  they  were  bathed  and 
clean,  the  doctor  came  in  and  dressed 
Iheir  wounds,  and  then  I  saw  the  awful 
mutilation  wrought  by  bullet  and  shrap- 
nel. One  man  had  a  shattered  leg,  swol- 
len and  gangrenous;  another  a  hand 
with  the  palm  torn  off,  and  horribly  in- 
fected; another  had  been  struck  in  the 
back  by  a  piece  of  bursting  shrapnel, 
which  had  penetrated  the  sacrum  and 
produced  a  fiecal  fistula ;  he  had  been 
lying  for  a  month  in  a  field  hospital, 
and  was  emaciated  and  worn  to  a 
skeleton,  and  filthy  beyond  words  to 
describe. 

Without  exception,  all  wounds  are  in- 
fected, due  to  the  long  delay  before 
the  patient  can  be  placed  under  treat- 
ment— a  delay  of  days,  or  a  week  or 
even  more,  during  which  time  he  lies  on 
the  battlefield,  or  in  some  railway  sta- 
tion waiting  for  transportation  to  a  base 
hospital.  Besides  the  ordinary  infec- 
tions, there  are  many  caused  by  the  gas 
bacillus,  which  is  usually  a  fatal  com- 
plication;   that    caused    by    the    bacillus 


pyocyaneus,  which  produces  a  curious 
grass  green  pus,  and  which,  while  not 
usually  fatal,  causes  a  prolonged  and  ex- 
hausting drain  upon  the  vitality. 

At  first,  tetanus  was  a  frequent  and 
fatal  complication,  but  it  is  now  prac- 
tically eliminated  through  the  adminis- 
tration of  anti-tetanus  serum  to  each 
patient  immediately  upon  admission.  It 
is  thus  not  so  much  the  character  of  the 
wounds,  terrible  as  these  may  be,  but 
the  resultant  infections  that  lead  to  such 
disastrous  consequences,  and  such  seri- 
ous and  deforming  mutilation. 

The  routine  treatment  after  admis- 
sion is  a  bath,  a  bowl  of  soup  with  an 
egg  in  it,  cigarettes,  and  a  dose  of  anti- 
tetanus serum.  After  this,  the  first 
dressings  are  made,  and  the  patient  falls 
lo  sleep,  the  sleep  of  sheer  exhaustioTi. 
They  seem  to  sleep  for  days,  these  little 
soldiers  of  France,  utterly  worn  out  and 
exhausted  as  they  are  when  they  arrive. 
Urgent  cases  are  operated  upon  at  once; 
less  urgent  ones  first  have  their  X-ray 
photographs  taken,  and  then  are  sent  to 
ihe  operating-room.  From  that  time  on 
it  becomes  a  question  of  ordinary  surgi- 
cal nursing,  with  daily  dressings  of  these 
frightful  wounds. 

I  was  struck  with  the  fortitude  of 
these  men,  their  patience,  their  ability  to 
stand  suffering,  an  ability  to  bear  pain 
that  exceeded  anything  I  had  ever  known 
in  my  previous  experience.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
all  young  men  physically  fit,  and  selected 
because  of  this  fitness.  They  are  unlike 
the  usual  run  of  patients  in  a  city  hos- 
pital, who  come  as  a  rule  from  the  worn- 
out  working  classes,  and  are  below  par 
even  when  in  so-called  health.  These 
little  soldiers  are  all  young,  strong,  able- 
bodied  and  in  the  prime  of  life. 


The  number  of  wounded  men  able » 
return  to  the  army  is  very  small.  Tk 
majority  of  them  are  in  for  a  pialoD|d 
and  tedious  convalescence,  even  jtter 
discharge,  while  a  great  propottion  an 
crippled  or  mutilated  for  life. 

Que  thing  is  impressed  strongl;  upon 
the  mind  when  working  in  the  Araencan 
ambulance,  and  (hat  is^he  wastefdncss 
of  the  institution,  for  the  ambulmu  is 
an  institution,  rather  than  a  wat  hos- 
pital, and  the  spirit  of  war,  and  the  hirJ 
ships  of  war  are  psychologically  mil 
practically  as  far  removed  from  ii  as  jf 
they  did  not  exist.  The  waste  is  mani- 
fest on  all  sides,  waste  of  lime,  encrj;, 
service,  effort,  money.  "The  American 
way,"  say  the  French  people  with  a 
amused  shrug,  and  even  in  the  lenoce 
Latin  Quarter  rumors  have  penetnied 
as  to  the  lavish  scale  on  which  ihln^ 
are  done. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  rush  ol 
patients  to  Paris  has  now  stopped.  U 
September,  when  the  battle-line  was  bo 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  the  amb* 
lances  were  able  to  go  out  to  the  battle 
fields  and  bring  the  wounded  back  a 
scores.  Now,  since  the  retreat,  oibn 
hospitals  nearer  the  base  of  operaticfi 
are  receiving  the  wounded,  and  it  a 
said  that  at  the  present  time  there  M 
over  30,000  empty  beds  in  Paris.  Bi 
ambulance  receives  twenty  patients ' 
week  now,  as  compared  to  twenty  a  (b' 
two  months  ago. 

And  to  care  for  a  total  of  less  tbs 
350  patients,  at  least  one-third  of  nhM 
are  convalescent  or  walking  about,  ibm 
is,  in  addition  to  the  surgeons,  a  staff  iii 
95  graduate  nurses,  about  150  auxiliai] 
or  untrained  nurses,  and  dozens  of  order 
lies.  The  attendants  outnumber  il" 
wounded  nearly  two  to  one.    In  addiii* 


TAL    IN    PARIS 

This  handsome  new  bmU- 
ing.  intended  for  a  bo.« 
high  school,  was  lo  !">', 
been  opened  this  auluttm 
The  war  interfered  and  iij 
was  converted  into  a  n»^" 
ern.  completely  equipped 
hospital.  Provision  h»s  W 
made  for  400  patients:  (i< 
average  number  ha?  I^Wi 
;i50  or  less.  Only  th(  >^ 
sence  of  telephones  and  fif 
vators  keeps  the  Paris  am- 
bulance (military  hospital' 
from  ranking  with  the  m"' 
luxurious  of  modern  .^nn"' 
can  hospitals. 
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10  this  staif,  there  is  the  paid  service  of 
the  dining-rooms  and  kitchensi  and  the 
women  who  clean  the  wards  and  corri- 
dors. There  are  also  some  70  auxiliar- 
ies in  the  bandage  and  supply  rooms, 
where  the  surgical  supplies  are  made. 
and  others  scattered  about  in  different 
departments.  Except  for  the  servants, 
iU  this  is  volunteer  service. 

There  is  an  abundance,  a  superfluity, 
ji  everything.  Linen,  so  that  one  can 
;hange  the  beds  throughout  every  day : 
Irugs,  surgical  supplies,  gauze,  all  dealt 
)ui  with  a  much  more  lavish  hand  than 
s  ever  permitted  in  a  big  city  hospital. 
True,  we  hear  rumors  that  we  must 
M:onomize  in  using  the  adhesive  plaster, 
IS  there  is  no  more  to  be  had,  but  we 
rannot  and  do  not  believe  such  rumors. 

English  nurses  come  in  from  the 
:ront  from  time  to  time  and  tell  us  of  the 
londitions  in  the  field  hospitals,  where 
he  patients  are  brought  in  by  the  hun- 
ireds,  day  after  day.  There  is  no  such 
hing  as  a  clean  sheet  there;  patients 
nay  lie  on  a  blood-stained  one  for  weeks, 
;lad  indeed  to  be  hfted  off  the  straw 
if  some  convent  floor,  if  indeed  the 
tone  floor  be  covered  with  straw  at  all. 
They  teli  us  tales  of  the  wounded  out- 
mmbering  the  nurses  two  hundred  to 
me,  and  it  makes  us  frantic  to  think 
hat  there  is  no  equalization  of  material 
.n<i  of  service,  that  there  should  be  such 
:  banking  up  in  one  place,  and  such  des- 
■erate  dearth  in  another. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
if  the  American  ambulance  is  its  per- 
onnel,  the  auxiliaries  and  the  order- 
les.  As  I  said  before,  the  ambulance 
i  the  clearing-house  for  sentiment,  and 
Jiy  man  or  woman  who  expresses  a 
'ish  to  care  for  the  wounded  is  at  once 
»kcn  on  in  some  capacity  or  other,  re- 
ardless  of  the  need  for  their  services 
r  their  fitness  or  ability  to  perform 
iie  work.  These  auxiliaries  include  so- 
iety  women  of  the  American  colony  in 
'aris,  young  society  girls  gathering  ex- 
eriences  which  will  tell  well  in  next 
ear's  ball-rooms,  artists,  painters,  opera 
ingers,  writers,  a  few  members  of  the 
'rench  nobility,  and  others  of  a  non- 
escript  variety.  Nearly  all  are  dressed 
1  the  becoming  white  gowns  of  the 
rench  Red  Cross,  and  a  few  are  pearled 
nd  jewelled,  rouged  and  scented  till 
ley  are  quite  adorable.  Some  are  ani- 
lated  by  a  genuine  desire  to  be  of  serv- 
:e,  others  by  nothing  more  lofty  than  a 
raving  for  new  sensations,  or  for  oc- 
upation  since  the  normal  life  of  their 
lass  is  for  the  moment  suspended. 

This  system  floods  the  institution  with 

mass  of  unskilled  labor,  some  of 
'hich  is  useful,  much  superfluous,  and 
ome  a  positive  menace  to  the  patients 
bemselves.  For  the  auxiliaries  are  sel- 
om  long  content  with  the  humble  tasks 
hey  are  capable  of  performing,  such  as 
"•plying  vessels,  cleaning  dressing  bas- 
is, dusting  bedside  tables,  running  er- 
anris,   and     the    like.      Most     of   them 
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Each  hospital  sends  its  ambulances  to  meet  the  trains,  and  "each 
snatches  whatever  it  can  obtain  in  the  way  of  patients." 


aspire  to  such  work  as  doing  surgical 
dressings.  But  since  the  technical  work 
is  beyond  them,  the  result  is  an  idle  per- 
son  with  no  occupation. 

One  auxiliary  settled  her  problem  very 
satisfactorily.  She  explained  that  she 
was  far  in  arrears  with  her  correspond- 
ence, and  that  this  opportunity  to  care 
for  the  wounded  oflfered  an  ideal  chance 
to  caich  up  with  it;  .she  sat  peacefully 
in  the  ward  writing  endless  letters  most 
of  the  day!  When  the  doctor  came  to 
do  dressings,  however,  she  became  alert 
— she  at  once  drew  up  a  chair  and  seat- 
ed herself  comfortably  to  watch  each 
case !  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  this 
little  lady  had  acquired  enough  experi- 
ence, plus  puil,  to  be  sent  to  the  front. 
For  the  French  standard  of  nursing  is 

There  was  another  rather  beauti- 
ful young  woman,  blessed  with  all  the 
attributes  of  charm  and  sunshine,  whom 
I  found  trying  to  move  a  desperately 
injured  man  from  his  bed  to  a  stretcher. 
She  wished  to  do  this  in  order  to  make 
his  bed  properly,  which,  she  explained, 
could  not  be  done  while  he  was  in  it. 
This  man  had  a  serious  wound  in  his 
leg — the  popliteal  artery,  the  great  art- 
ery at  the  back  of  the  knee,  lying  ex- 
posed. His  life  depended  upon  his  be- 
ing kept  absolutely  motionless,  for  so 
severe  was  the  infection  and  so  necrotic 
the  tissues  that  the  artery  might  burst 
at  any  moment  He  lay  with  a  tourni- 
quet tied  loosely  above  his  knee,  for  in- 
stant use  in  emergency.  This  young 
woman,  however,  was  in  temporary 
charge  of  the  ward,  and  had  I  not  by 
chance  appeared  upon  the  scene,  she 
would  undoubtedly  have  dragged  the  pa- 
tient from  his  bed  to  the  stretcher,  as- 
sisted by  two  stalwart  soldiers  whom  she 
had  commandeered  for  the  purpose. 

The  zeal  with  which  these  inexperi- 


enced ones  set  about  their  work  is  often 
amusing.  A  story  is  told  of  one  auxil- 
iary, who,  when  asked  how  a  certain  pa- 
tient was  getting  along,  replied  with  en- 
thusiasm: "Oh.  very  well,  indeed!  His 
temperature  is  getting  a  little  higher 
every  day !"  And  there  is  another  story 
of  an  English  Tommy,  on^  of  the  few 
British  soldiers  in  the  hospital,  who  af- 
ter wailing  till  his  patience  was  exhaust- 
ed, finally  exclaimed,  "Here,  tell  one  of 
them  countesses  to  bring  me  my  broth ! 
I've  waited  half-an-hour  already!" 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  visiting  one  of 
the  hotels  on  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  now 
transformed  into  an  English  ambulance, 
supported  by  contributions  from  the 
English.  The  doctor  in  charge  spoke  in 
high  praise  of  the  American  institution. 
its  complete  equipment,  lavish  funds, 
and  the  opportunity  for  fine  work.  The 
concluding  words,  however,  were  signifi- 
cant. "Your  nursing  standards  are  very 
low.  Your  patients  are  not  properly 
cared  for."  I  protested  instantly. 

"But  we  have  ninety- five  graduate 
nurses  I" 

"Yes,  perhaps  you  have,"  was  the 
terse  rejoinder,  "but  their  work  is  hin- 
dered at  every  step.  Your  whole  nurs- 
ing standard  is  dragged  down  to  the 
level  of  the  inefficient,  who  are  given  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  they  are  totally 
unfitted  for.  We  believe  our  patients 
to  be  worthy  of  the  most  skilled  nursing 
that  can  be  given,  and  they  are  only 
cared  for  by  the  best  nurses  we  can  ob- 
tain, neither  more  nor  less  than  we  need. 
No  war  hospital  can  be  run  on  a  basis 
of  efliciency  or  economy  if  a  large  or 
any  portion  of  the  nursing  care  is  en- 
trusted to  incapable  hands.  We  do  not 
trust  our  wounded  to  scented,  painted 
ladies,  or  scented,  painted  men." 

This  was  a  severe  arraignment,  de- 
livered with  the  British  arrogance  that 
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is  SO  irriiaiing.  y^t  the  sting  lay  in  its 
truth.  The  nursing  standards  o£ 
America  are  high,  if  not  higher  than 
ICnglish  standards,  and  our  institutions 
rank   with,  or   outrank,   theirs. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  the  orderhes! 
A  few  of  them  are  |iaid,  but  the  great 
majority  volunteer  iheir  services.  At 
iirst  glance  it  seems  that-  the  whole 
Latin  Quarter  has  emptied  itself  into 
the  ambulance,  so  numerous  are  the  art- 
ists and  musicians.  Later  on,  a  good 
leaven  of  French  aristocracy  is  observed 
and  one  or  two  American  millionaires 
or  near-millionaires — it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  provided  they  have  francs 
enough  to  tip  the  little  scrubwomen  for 
doing  certain  of  their  disagreeable  tasks. 

.As  with  the  auxiliaries,  so  with  the 
orderlies;  some  of  them  perform  their 
duties  well  and  faithfully,  always  allow- 
ing for  lack  of  experience,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  trained  to  observe  and 
recognize  that  which  to  the  professional 
eye  is  most  apparent.  Again,  one  is 
struck  by  the  excessive  number  of  them; 
there  are  so  many  that  they  have  time  to 
sit  about  and  play  cards  with  the  pa- 
tients, or  hang  about  the  operating  room, 
watching  operations.  One  little  artist 
orderly  was  very  keen  on  that,  and  man- 
aged to  see  a  good  many  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  .All  these  people,  of  course, 
are  given  good  square  meals,  in  ex- 
change for  as  much  or  as  little  work  as 
they  happen  to  do. 

The  French  orderlies  are  either  too 
old  or  too  young  for  military  service, 
and  Americans  are  not  eligible  for  the 
French  army.  There  were  several  young 
Englishmen  about  and  to  one  I  put  the 
question  boldly : 

"Why  don't  you  fight  instead  of  play- 
ing orderly?  It  seems  much  more  of  a 
man's  part !" 

"I'm  not  sufficiently  patriotic  to  fight," 
came  the  ingenuous  reply.  "One  coun- 
try is  as  good  as  another  to  me.  But  as 
I'm  a  humanitarian,  I  cannot  sit  still  and 
do  nothing."  He  was  a  good  orderly,  a 
hard  and  willing  worker,  always  ready 
to  lend  a  hand. 

"And  how  do  you  happen  to  be  here  ?" 
I  asked  still  another,  an  American  who 
looked  very  handsome  in  his  white 
clothes  and  neat  little  cap.  He  was  con- 
stantly talking  about  how  much  he  ad- 
mired and  pitied  the  "dear,  brave  fel- 
lows" and  would  do  anything  for  them. 
His  answer  surprised  me,  it  warmed  my 
heart,  the  honest  spirit  of  it, 

"My  butler."  he  said,  "was  killed  in 
the  war.  Then  one  of  my  gardeners  was 
killed,  and  another  wounded.  Among 
the  women  servants,  half  had  husbands 
or  relatives  at  the  front,  and  it  was  all 
so  terrible,  their  grief  and  awful  loss. 


it  all  came  home  to  me  so  that  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  I  had  given  all  the 
money  1  could,  naturally,  but  I  felt  that 
that  was  not  enough — I  must  give  my- 
self, render  some  personal  service,  no 
matter  how  small  and  menial,  to  these 
biave  fellows  who  are  giving  their  all  to 
France !" 

It  was  good  to  hear,  and  I  glowed  at 
the  thought  of  this  rich  man,  and  what 
it  must  mean  to  him  to  perform  such 
work.  Every  morning  he  came  on  duty 
with  flowers  for  the  "dear  boys,"  and 
made  rounds  among  them,  inquiring 
what  he  could  do  to  help  the  poor  chaps. 
True,  he  was  rather  sentimental,  and  a 
trifle  absent-minded  when  it  came  to  do- 
ing the  few  little  things  I  suggested, 
but  I  am  so  inclined  to  trust  brave 
words. 

.As  the  days  went  by,  however,  I  be- 
gan to  long  for  a  few  manifestations  of 
such  service — for  deeds  as  well  as  words. 
Being  by  this  time  rather  doubtful  of  the 
artistic  temperament  and  itS  fleeting 
memory,  I  sought  to  keep  my  faith  in 
him  by  suggesting  a  few  little  duties. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  I  finally  saw 
that  he  always  managed  to  avoid  these 
little  tasks,  and  then  my  suspicion  be- 
came aroused.  Soon  it  resolved  itself 
into  a  conversation  as  follows: 

"Good  morning!  And  how  are  the 
dear  boys  today?" 

"They'll  be  all  right  as  soon  as  their 
water  bottles  are  filled." 

"Their  water  bottles?  Oh,  yes,  of 
course !" 

Each  patient  has  a  bottle  of  sterile 
water  on  the  table  beside  his  bed,  and 
twice  a  day  these  bottles  are  collected  in 
an  iron  bottle -basket,  and  filled  with 
fresh  water  from  the  sterilizer  on  the 
floor  below.  The  task  is  not  a  difiScull 
one,  but  the  sterilizer  is  some  distance 
away,  and  the  basket,  when  the  bottles 
are  full,  is  rather  heavy. 

"By  the  way,"  he  continued,  "wouldn't 
that  chap  over  there  like  a  few  rosea?" 

"He  would  like  a  drink  far  more,"  I 


replied  uncompromisingly. 

"How  about  that  dear  fellow  over 
there — ^wouldn't  he  like  a  grapefruit, 
fixed  with  a  little  sherry  ?" 

"Pining  for  a  drink  at  the  moment, 
however, — needs  it  far  more." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  came  the  crestfallen 
reply,  "I'll  get  the  basket." 

Later.  I  filled  the  water  bottles  my- 
self. 

One  day,  however,  the  climax  camt. 
Heretofore  my  friend  had  evaded  hi* 
duties,  but  had  never  refused  outright 
to  follow  directions.  On  this  occasion, 
there  was  a  certain  difficult  dressing  to 
be  done  which  fell  to  the  nurses.  It  took 
two  people  to  do  the  work,  one  to  hold 
the  irrigating  can  in  position  and  keeji 
the  dressing  basin  in  place,  the  other  t» 
irrigate  the  wound.  It  was  not  a  plea.' 
ant  task,  and  as  one  of  the  nurses  wa-- 
absent,  I  asked  the  orderly  if  he  would 
kindly  hold  the  irrigator. 

"I'd  do  anything  I  could  for  the  dear 
fellow. "  he  began,  "but  I  really  can't  do 
that,  it's  too  disagreeable." 

"But  the  man's  an  ill  man,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "and  it  takes  two  people  to  do 
this  dressing — I  certainly  shouldn't  ask 
you  if  I  could  manage  it  alone." 

"It's  very  disagreeable,"  he  returned. 
"I  really  must  refuse." 

Later  on,  when  the  dressing  was  safe- 
ly over,  he  returned  to  the  ward,  and 
going  up  to  the  patient  in  question,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  photograph  of  a 
beautiful  old  Norman  chateau,  remark- 
ing. "This  is  where  your  orderly  lives !" 

Every  one  goes  to  tea  at  tfae  ambu- 
lance, every  one  who  can  get  off  duty. 
Every  day  between  three  and  four,  the 
ladies  of  the  committee  serve  tea  in  » 
little  room  next  the  dining-room,  and 
delicious  buns  and  muffins  and  cake  go 
with  it.  Here  the  whole  hospital  re- 
laxes itself  for  a  few  moments,  the 
sheep  and  the  goats  mix  freely,  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  He  down  together.  Auxil- 
iaries, orderlies,  nurses  and  a  sprinkling 
of  doctors  hand  each  other  cups  of  tea. 
and  put  down  each  other's  empty  cups 
with  much  solicitude  and  kindliness.  It 
is  a  refreshing  period,  but  as  I  seldom 
drink  tea,  I  have  been  down  only  once  or 
twice. 

On  the  day  of  my  unfortunate  ex- 
perience with  my  orderly,  I  met  him  in 
the  corridor  on  his  way  downstairs  and 
passed  him  without  speaking.  I  was 
furious  and  disgusted  with  him,  and 
furious  and  disgusted  with  myself  for 
being  such  a  bad  reader  of  diaracter. 
He,  however,  was  all  for  peace.  Ho 
stopped  before  me  and  exclaimed: 

"Do  come  down  to  tea !  Surely  you'ro 
coming  down?  Why,  one  meets  all  the 
smartest  people  in  Paris  down  at  teal" 
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THERE  is  a  familiar  story  of  the 
Christian  gospels  which  repre- 
sents a  man  going  out  at  differ- 
ent hours  of  the  day  to  hire  lab- 
orers for  his  vineyard.  He  starts  out  at 
six  in  the  morning,  hiring  those  who  are 
prepared  to  work  at  what  is  presumed  to 
be  the  regular  wage  of  a  shilling  a  day. 
Again  at  nine,  at  twelve  and  at  three 
o'clock  he  goes  out,  promising  to  each 
several  company  wanting  work  not  any 
particular  amount  but  "what  is  right." 
Finally,  at  five  o'clock,  or  the  eleventh 
hour,  being  still  in  need  of  workers  and 
finding  men  standing  idle  in  the  market 
place,  he  tells  them  to  go  into  the  vine- 
yard, and  they,  because  of  their  inno- 
cence of  the  ways  of  employers,  their 
desire  for  adventure  or  their  confidence 
in  this  particular  man,  accept,  without 
making  a  definite  bargain,  the  task  as- 
Mgned  them. 

When  quitting-time  arrives  the  em- 
ployer, with  what  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary eccentricity  of  judgment, 
proceeds  to  pay  the  men,  beginning  with 
those  who  worked  but  a  single  hour, 
the  full  daily  wage — namely,  a  shilling. 
V\'hen  the  men  who  had  worked  all  day 
were  paid  they  voiced  their  feelings  in 
indignant  protest:  *These  last  have 
ATought  but  one  hour,  and  thou  hast 
nade  them  equal  unto  us,  which  have 
)ome  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day," 
0  whom  the  employer  made  answer: 
*I  am  doing  you  no  wrong.  I  am  g^v- 
ng  you  all  I  promised.  To  those  who 
arae  last  I  will  pay  what  I  choose. 
Vm  I  not  free  to  do  what  I  will  with 
ny  own?" 

Judging  by  the  ordinary  tests  applied 
n  our  so-called  industrial  system  there 
appears  to  be  here  some  inequality.  It 
bes  not  seem  to  be  just  that  men  who 
rorked  but  one  hour  should  receive  as 
nuch  as  those  who  labored  ten  or  twelve 
tours.  Certainly,  any  present-day  em- 
•loyer  who  would  presume  to  follow  the 
xample  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard, 
iflv  man  who  would  pay  his  men  after 
his  apparently  arbitrary  manner,  and 
ben  would  attempt  to  justify  his  course 
y  a  frank  declaration  that  he  proposed 
n  run  his  business  as  he  saw  fit,  would 
^ry  soon  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
trike  with  reference  to  his  men,  and 
•ossibly  that  of  the  boycott  when  he 
ame  to  dispose  of  his  product. 
But  it  is  evident,  on  second  thought, 
hat  the  master  of  the  vineyard  based 
lis  decision  neither  on  his  arbitrary  will 
»r  pleasure  nor  on  our  so-called  wage 
ystcm.  Oriental  masters,  it  is  true,  are 
>roverbiallv    arbitrary,    and    there    is    a 


strong  hint  of  arbitrariness  in  his  ques- 
tion :  "Cannot  I  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own?"  But  that  question  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  the  master  of  the 
vineyard  holds  the  view  that  he  can  do 
what  he  will  apart  from  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  justice,  but,  rather,  that  rea- 
son and  justice  having  spoken,  he  is  free 
to  act  in  accordance  with  them,  seeing 
that  he  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
say  the  final  word. 

It  would  be  quite  absurd  for  an 
employer  of  labor  in  our  day  to  quote 
the  speech  of  the  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard as  a  justification  for  refusing 
justice  to  his  men  or  arbitration  of 
the  issue  before  a  competent  tribunal. 
No  man  has  ever  had  or  ever  will  have 
the  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own,  apart  from  the  justice  of  his  cause 
or  the  truth  that  he  is  only  temporarily 
in  charge  of  interests  which  belong  to 
God  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 
Furthermore,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Jesus,  whose  principles  involve  essential 
democracy  in  government  and  absolute 
justice  as  the  ideal  in  industry,  would 
even  indirectly  endorse  principles  at 
variance  with  his  fundamental  doctrines. 
To  Jesus  the  act  of  the  master  of  the 
vineyard  was  not  only  right,  it  was  rep- 
resentative of  God's  dealings  with  men. 
He  acted,  so  Jesus  would  have  us  think, 
in  accordance  with  the  strictest  laws  of 
justice — that  justice  which  is  consistent 
with  both  righteousness  and  love. 

Two  Tests  of  Labor's  Worth 

Coming  directly  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  right  to  pay  men  who 
worked  but  one  hour  the  same  amount 
paid  to  those  who  labored  all  day,  the  an- 
swer is:  Yes,  provided  the  men  who 
worked  the  one  hour  earned  as  much  as 
the  others.  It  was  difficult  for  those  who, 
as  they  said,  had  endured  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  to  see  the  justice  of 
the  transaction,  even  though  they  re- 
ceived all  that  was  agreed  upon,  for 
they  were  doubtless  under  the  influence 
of  that  view  of  labor  which  counts  the 
time  spent  and  the  amount  of  product 
turned  out  as  the  main  thing — a  view 
which  was  accepted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  such  nations  as  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  and  later  by  Greece  and  Rome, 
where  slave  labor  was  much  employed. 

Today  the  machine  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  slave-driver,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  we  have  as  the  two  tests  of  the 
laborer's  worth:  hours  employed  and 
amount  of  output.  There  remain,  of 
course,  a  dwindling  range  of  occupations 


and  positions  in  which  skill  in  the  old 
craft-sense  is  demanded  and  in   which 
the  grade  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  out- 
put determines   the   rating  of   the   em- 
ploye.    But  the  tendency  is  to  reduce 
new  and  great  groups  of  workmen,  with- 
in the  range  of  the  factory  system,  to 
the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  whose  pay 
is  based  either  on  the  number  of  hours 
employed  or  the  number  of  articles  turn- 
ed out.     It  is  day  work  or  piece  work. 
The  skill  and  spirit  of  the  worker  have 
a  place,  but  only  a  subordinate  place. 
Either  the  work  is  really  unskilled  labor, 
and   may   be   done  by   anyone   without 
training,  or  the  tendency  is  to  make  it 
seem  skilled  labor  by  the  part  which  the 
machine  plays  in  the  process.    There  is 
a  hole  to  be  dug  in  the  ground  or  there 
are  so  many  holes  to  be  punched  in  a 
bar  of  steel,  and  the  pay  is  determined 
at  so  much  an  hour  or  so  much  a  hole. 
So  thoroughly  has  the  system  become 
entrenched  in  our  thinking  that  its  im- 
plications  are  accepted   almost   without 
thought.     Even  the  laborer  himself  ac- 
cepts the  situation  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  sometimes  affects  to  believe,  possi- 
bly in  some  cases  sincerely  believes,  that 
the  rattle  of  his  chain  is  a  legitimate 
part   of  Nature's  orchestra.     Much  of 
this  sentiment  is,  as  has  been  indicated, 
an   inheritance.     For   some   of   it   Karl 
Marx  is  responsible. 

In  Das  Capital  (Vol.  I,  pp.  5,  6)  ap- 
pears this  well-known  and  significant 
statement : 

"Commodities,  therefore,  in  which 
equal  quantities  of  labor  are  embodied, 
or  which  can  be  produced  in  the  same 
time,  have  the  same  value.  The  value  of 
one  commodity  is  to  the  value  of  any 
other,  as  the  labor  time  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  one  is  to  that  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  other.  As 
values,  all  commodities  are  only  definite 
masses  of  congealed  labor  time."  To  one 
who  accepts  this  doctrine  of  Marx,  to  one 
accustomed  to  an  industrial  system  such 
as  ours,  which,  as  has  been  noted,  is 
l)ut  another  phase  of  the  ancient  view 
dominated  as  it  was  by  slavery,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  see  how  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  could  justly  reward  men  who 
worked  but  one  hour  with  the  same  pay 
as  was  given  to  those  who  labored  all 
the  day. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  and  machine  workers  to  those 
who  represent  the  higher  ranks  of  in- 
dustry— salesmen  of  the  better  class  of 
goods,  professional  workers  of  various 
kinds,  and  so  on,  we  meet  at  once  a 
different  situation.    Among  the  men  who 
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manage  industrial  enterprises,  physi- 
cians, engineers,  editors,  artists,  musi- 
cians, and  the  like,  the  question  of  pay 
is  not  so  much  the  number  of  hours — 
the  labor  time,  as  Marx  calls  it — or  the 
amount  of  product  turned  out  as  it  is 
the  skill  with  which  the  work  is  done. 
An  engineer  of  a  great  public  work  is 
not  usually  asked  to  certify  the  number 
of  hours  spent  on  the  job.  Managers 
of  business  enterprises  are  not  usually 
required  to  be  at  their  desks  at  a  speci- 
fied time.  When  a  delicate  operation 
is  to  be  performed  the  surgeon  is  not 
usually  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  time 
he  will  be  supposed  to  spend  on  the  task, 
and  paid  in  accordance  with  the  time 
given,  so  much  per  minute  or  so  much 
per  hour.  An  artist  is  not  usually  en- 
gaged to  paint  a  portrait  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  be  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  the  time  spent  on  the  picture, 
or  the  amount  of  paint  used  or  even 
the  square  feet  of  canvas  covered.  (It 
would  appear  as  though  this  was  some- 
times the  understanding,  judging  by  the 
product  of  some  so-called  artists). 
Such  a  proposal  to  a  real  artist  would  be 
regarded  as  an  insult,  unless,  besides 
being  an  artist,  he  had  also  a  well-de- 
veloped sense  of  humor.  A  minister 
of  the  gospel,  worthy  of  that  name, 
would  never  agree  to  become  the  pastor 
of  a  church  that  proposed  to  pay  him 
a  salar>'  on  the  basis  of  the  hours  spent 
in  actual  labor  or  on  the  length  of  his 
sermons — in  our  day,  of  course,  inversely 
as  the  length — nor  would  any  church 
worthy  of  the  name  propose  such  an  ar- 
rangement. It  is  seen,  then,  that  where 
skill  enters  into  labor  as  a  prime  ele- 
ment, hours  of  labor  and  quantity  of 
product  become  secondary. 

Spirit  of  the  Worker 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  there  is 
another  class  of  workers  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  neither  hours  nor  quan- 
tity of  product  nor  skill  is  the  first  thing, 
but  rather  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  may  call  the  spirit  of  the 
worker.  And  we  might  as  well  begin 
with  the  best-known  representative  of 
this  class — a  good  mother.  I  was  about 
to  say  "mother"  )vithout  any  qualifying 
word,  because  an  actually  worthless 
mother  is  so  rare  that  we  can  afford 
to  disregard  her.  There  is  something 
about  motherhood  that  appears  to  trans- 
figure the  most  commonplace  woman, 
and  makes  her.  to  her  children  at  least, 
an  ideal  character,  the  most  gentle  and 
tender  and  patient  and  helpful  of  the 
race,  a  worker  who,  even  in  an  imper- 
fect world,  suggests  to  us  the  infinitely 
good  and  gracious  God.  Now.  the  main 
fact  about  a  mother  as  a  worker  is  not 
the  number  of  hours  she  works — though 
it  would  be  well  for  society  to  sec  to 
it  that  her  hours  are  shortened,  they 
have  been  intolerably  Unt; — nor  is  the 
emphasis  to  be  laid  on  a   mother's  skill. 


though  mothers  are  skilled,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  do  not  know  every- 
thing. They*  do  not  know  as  much  as 
congresses  of  unmarried  women  believe 
they  ought  to  know.  Certainly  there  is 
no  knowledge  and  no  skill  which  a 
mother  does  not  need  for  the  proper 
performance  of  her  duties.  But  the 
great  fact  about  a  good  mother  is  not 
her  hours  of  labor,  nor  her  skill,  but  her 
spirit,  that  spirit  which  is  really  the  first 
thing  in  the  making  of  a  home,  and, 
one  might  say,  in  the  making  of  a  truly 
human  society. 

Associated  with  a  good  mother  is  the 
good  teacher  whose  claim  to  respect  and 
even  reverence  is,  like  the  mother's, 
due  to  the  spirit  he  brings  to  his  task. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  teacher  must 
work  during  a  certain  prescribed  period 
of  time,  and  as  to  the  matter  of  skill 
there  is  no  profession  whose  standards 
are  higher  or  more  exacting  than  that 
of  teaching.  But  the  contention  is  that 
hours  and  skill  are  not  the  prime  re- 
quirements, but  that  spirit  which  is  sug- 
gested best  by  the  great  word — love — 
a  word  sadly  misused,  covering  about 
everything  from  a  sentimental  emotion- 
alism to  the  most  vicious  relationships, 
but  understood  throughout  Christendom 
as  best  represented  by  the  sanely  un- 
selfish life  of  Jesus,  a  love  which  en- 
ables the  soul  to  find  itself  and  its  true 
place  in  the  world  through  losing  itself 
in  unselfish  service  for  others. 

To  which  of  these  three  classes  does 
the  social  worker  belong?  Does  social 
work  have  to  do  with  hours  and  pro- 
duct? It  certainly  does  have  to  do  with 
them.  The  social  worker  who  cares 
nothing  about  regular  hours,  who  ig- 
nores the  proper  time  for  labor  and  also 
the  proper  time  for  rest,  will  be  con- 
vinced, sooner  or  later,  by  others  if  not 
by  his  own  failures,  that  orderliness, 
diligence  and  faithfulness  are  principles 
which  cannot  be  ignored  without  fatal 
loss.  An  alleged  social  worker  once 
stated  with  some  emphasis,  when  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  his  non-perform- 
ance of  some  more  or  less  important 
duty,  that  he  knew  people  who  were 
paid  more  than  he  was  for  holding  down 
chairs.  It  was  not  long  after  that  re- 
mark was  made  when  the  person  was 
permitted  to  practice  that  business,  but 
with  his  own  chairs  and  without  pay. 
The  world  has  no  use,  social  work  has 
no  place,  for  anyone  who  imagines  that 
he  is  above  such  prosaic  matters  as  the 
keeping  of  appointments  and  of  keeping 
at  his  task  until  it  is  finished. 

Is  skill  a  necessary  element  in  social 
work?  To  ask  the  question  is  to  an- 
swer it.  Just  because  social  work  has 
such  intimate  relation  to  people,  must 
the  social  worker,  of  all  workers,  be 
trained  for  his  task.  He  has  all  kinds 
of  individuals  to  deal  with  and  there  is 
before  him  constantly  a  complex  society 
which,  to  the  ignorant  and  untrained,  is 
much    like    an    unexplored    forest,    with 


not  only  the  usual  wild  creatures,  but 
with  tangled  and  poisonous  vegetancv^ 
and  deep  morasses,  as  well  as  flower^ 
and  trees.  Possibly  there  is  no  woritcr 
who  needs,  foreven  measureable  succe^?. 
so  much  skill  as  the  laborer  in  the  s/vu.: 
field. 

But  when  all  is  conceded  that  nu^   t 
to  the  so-called  social  worker  who  \<t- 
lieves  he  has  fulfilled  not  only  the  II '. 
but  the  gospel  of  social  work  when  h« 
has  labored  his  six  or  eight  or  ten  • ' 
twelve  hours  a  day  and  has  met.  %:• 
full  knowledge  and  trained  encrg>-,  !''■ 
tasks  committed  to  him,    it   remains  * 
be  said  that,  unless  he  does  more  ih.- 
this,  unless  he  brings  to  his  work  another 
spirit,  his  value  as  a  social   worker  .< 
comparatively  small,  if,  indeed,  he  h.- 
the  right  to  the  name  of  social  workt- 
For  it  should  be  understood  that  ih;. 
name  does  not  mean  one  who  is  mere 
employed  in  social  work,  but  one  wh 
has  the  social  vision,  the  social  spir* 
and  is  doing  what  he  may  to  bring  :: 
the  day  of  social  liberty,  equality  ar- 
fraternity — in  a  word,  possesses  the  ^ 
cial  point  of  view. 

The  Point  of  View 

"In  so  far,"  says  Edward  T.  Devif 
"as  the  point  of  view  is  selfish,  cxclu- 
ive,   institutional,  sectarian,  or  partisa- 
the  worker  is  not  a  social  worker, 
so  far  as  he  rises  above  the  private  ;i: 
selfish  interests,  and  considers  the  effr 
of  what  he  is  doings  or  leaving  undo^^ 
on  the  general  welfare,  he  takes  the  ^~ 
cial  point  of  view,  and  brings  hims^- 
consciously    or   unconsciously    into   '■ 
ranks  of  the  nation's  social  worker^ 
The  value  of  the  social  worker,  then,  - 
to  be   determined,   first   of   all,   by  h 
spirit,   and  his  spirit   is   determined  *' 
his  motive,  and  his  motive,  in  turn.  • 
determined  by  the  quality  of  his  sot 
And  lest  anyone  should  imagine  that  h- 
who  possesses  this  spirit  may  be  indiffc 
ent  to  hours  and  output  and  skill  it  tc^ 
be  said  that  it  is  only  the  person  wt* 
has  this  spirit  to  whom  time  and  prodo^ 
and  fitness  are  sacred.     It  is  only  ife- 
one  who  truly  loves  his  fellowmen  th: 
realizes,  with  any  distinctness  or  adr 
quateness,  the  duty  of  faithfulness,  v>' 
of  doing  not  only  with  his  might  *  ■ 
with  the  utmost  skill  the  work  put    ' 
his  hands.    In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  ^' 
those  who  believe  in  and  love  their  w  '• 
and   particularly   the   people   for  wh-* 
they  labor  who  will  have  the  patir- 
and    the    sympathy    for    acquiring   f- 
highest  efficiency.     Only  those  can    • 
cover  the  ultimate  secrets  of  their  en" 
Onlv  those  can  know  God's  *ecrct 
man's. 

I  happen  to  know  a  young  woman  * 
gave  up  a  luxurious  home  where  -" 
was  happy  enough,  and  against  the  '^ 
test  of  her  parents,  to  live  amonj: 
poor  and  the  sinful,  without  the  prr* 
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or  the  expectation  of  any  financial  re- 
ward. She  had  little  specific  training 
for  the  work  she  proposed  to  do — ^which 
was  unfortunate — but  I  have  never  seen 
in  all  my  life  a  finer  work  than  she  ac- 
complished, a  work  that  is  bound  to  en- 
dure, because  it  touched  and  influenced 
the  inmost  lives  of  people,  people  who 
are  usually  hard  to  reach.  Of  certain 
individuals  who  seemed  almost  beyond 
influence  she  once  said:  "You  cannot 
do  anything  for  such  people  unless  you 
love  them.''  I  wonder  if  we  can  help 
anyone  without  love. 

This  young  woman  could  labor  without 
much,  if  any,  concern  regarding  wages, 
for  she  had  a  rich  father  to  fall  back 
upon.  That  is  partly  true,  but  it  is  not 
all  the  truth.  She  did  as  a  matter  of 
fact  earn  a  part  of  her  living  by  her  pen. 
While  we  live  on  the  earth  we  shall 
need  what  costs  us  money,  and  those 
who  depend  upon  us  will  have  needs 
which  only  money  can  supply;  and 
money,  unless  obtained  as  a  g^ft  or  dis- 
honestly secured,  has  to  be  earned;  and 
in  a  world  where  men  take  advantage 
of  their  fellow-men,  particularly  of 
those  who  yield  their  rights  without 
protest,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
make  hard  and  fast  bargains  witnessed 
to  by  legal  forms. 

While  all  this  is  admitted,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  he  who  labors 
in  the  spirit  indicated,  will  not  have 
his  mind  set  upon,  or  bound  by,  the 
rules  of  the  market-place.  He  will 
be  as  one  emancipated.  No  longer 
will  he  be  a  slave  of  the  clock,  though 
in  saying  this  there  is  no  purpose  to 
justify  the  hard  conditions  under  which 
so  many  men  and  women  toil.  For  some 
of  them,  indeed,  the  clock  is  their  sal- 
vation. He  is  no  longer  the  slave  of 
the  clock  or  the  slave  of  the  pride  of 
achievement,  but  a  real  worker — a  work- 
er with  God,  inasmuch  as  he  shares  with 
God  in  his  creation — long  task  of  mak- 
ing the  world  a  fit  place  for  his  children 
and  his  children  fit  persons  to  live  end- 
lessly in  his  world,  and  who  counts  as 
his  chief  rewards  that  he  may  stand  well 
in  the  great  taskmaster's  eye,  and,  by 
his  ''brave  cheer,"  may  hearten  others 
who.  without  him,  might  count  their 
"tending  of  the  vines"  a  vain  or  useless 
labor. 

'What  are  we  set  on  earth  for  ?  Say,  to  toil ; 
N'or  seek  to  leave  thy  tending  of  the  vines 
For  all  the  heat  o'  the  day,  till  it  declines, 
^nd  death's  mild  curfew  shall  from  work 

assoil. 
^d  did  anoint  thee  with  his  odorous  oil. 
To  wrestle,  not  to  reigfn ;  and  he  assigns 
Ml  thy  tears  over,  like  pure  crystallines, 
For  younger  fellow-workers  of  the  soil 
To  wear  for  amulets.    So  others  shall 
Take  patience,    labor,    to   their   heart    and 

hand. 
f^rom   thy    hand    and    thy    heart    and    thy 

brave  cheer, 
\nd  God's  grace  fructify  to  thee  to  all. 
rhe  least  flower,  with  a  brimming  cup,  may 

stand 
^nd  share  its  dew-drop  with  another  near.' 


Social  Legislation 


Massachusetts 

GREAT  strides  in  social  legisla- 
tion have  been  taken  by 
Massachusetts  the  last  few 
years.  Advanced  laws  have 
been  passed  in  regard  to  aid  to  widows, 
child  labor,  minimum  wage,  workmen's 
compensation,  hours  and  conditions  of 
labor,  restriction  of  commercialized  vice, 
public  health,  and  submission  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment 
to  the  constitution. 

This  year  no  such  large  social  gains 
were  secured,  writes  Richard  K.  Conant, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Child 
Labor  Committee.  An  act  of  consider- 
able interest  requires  persons  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  means,  to  support 
their  destitute  parents,  provided  the 
parents  have  reasonably  supported  them 
during  their  minority. 

The  unemployment  situation  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  six  bills,  making  ap- 
propriations amounting  to  over  $200,0(X), 
for  work  provided  by  the  state  forester 
and  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commis- 
sion. 

Other  legislation  enacted  includes  an 
appropriation  for  a  third  school  for  the 
feebleminded;  the  requirement  of  a 
medical  school  degree  for  physicians; 
the  requirement  of  a  dental  school 
course  for  dentists;  and  permission  for 
courts  to  appoint  additional  probation 
officers. 

The  workmen's  compensation  act  was 
amended  to  provide  that  in  the  case  of 
an  injury  to  a  minor  the  possibility  of 
future  increases  in  his  wages  may  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  amount  of  weekly  compensation 
which  he  should  receive. 

A  penalty  was  placed  upon  altering 
employment  certificates  after  they  are 
issued.  Manufacturing  establishments 
employing  100  or  more  persons  were  re- 
quired to  provide  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  persons  in- 
jured or  taken  ill  upon  the  premises. 
Sleeping  compartments  in  public  lodging- 
houses  arranged  on  the  cubicle  plan 
were  prohibited.  Closed  booths  in  res- 
taurants were  prohibited  and  immoral 
solicitation  made  a  penal  offence. 

A  pure  food  law  in  regard  to  bread, 
the  so-called  "plaster-of-Paris  bill,"  re- 
quires that  a  label  stating  the  presence 
of  any  unusual  substances  in  bread  be 
used.  The  moving-picture  legislation 
which  resulted  from  the  production  of 
The  Birth  of  a  Nation  gives  to  the  cen- 
soring authorities  power  to  suspend  a 
license  for  any  reason  whatever.  * 

The  law  prohibiting  the  carrying  of 
red  flags  which  was  enacted  last  year 
was  repealed.  Large  advances  may 
come  at  some  future  time  as  a  result  of 
the   constitutional   amendment   proposed 


by  the  Homestead  Commission  and 
passed  to  be  |subniitted  to  the  people. 
This  provides  that  the  legislature  may 
authorize  the-  taking  of  land  by  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving congestion  of  population  and  of 
providing  homes  for  citizens. 


Washington 


T^HE  fourteenth  session  of  the  Wash- 
ington Legislature  adjourned  with- 
out having  taken  any  forward  step  in 
social  legislation,  writes  W.  D.  Lane, 
member  of  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Seattle,  who  reports  the 
session  for  The  Survey.  Before  the 
legislature  convened  it  was  known  that 
efforts  would  be  directed  rather  to  the 
repeal  of  existing  social  legislation  than 
to  the  enactment  of  new  laws.  Some  of 
these  efforts  failed,  others  partially  suc- 
ceeded. 

An  attempt  to  repeal  the  full  train 
crew  law  was  defeated.  An  effort  to 
repeal  the  eight-hour  day  on  public  work 
failed,  but  an  amendment  removing  any 
limitation  of  hours  on  work  on  roads 
passed  both  houses,  being  vetoed  by  the 
governor.  An  effort  to  repeal  the  moth- 
er's pension  law  was  also  unsuccessful, 
but  it  was  amended  so  as  no  longer  to 
be  applicable  to  mothers  abandoned  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  required  period 
of  residence  in  the  state  was  extended 
from  one  to  three  years. 

An  amendment  to  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act,  providing  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  was  defeated.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  state  labor  exchange  similar  to 
that  in  New  York  was  quickly  killed,  as 
was  also  a  bill  providing  for  one  day's 
rest  in  seven  in  mechanical  and  mercan- 
tile establishments. 

The  uniform  child  labor  bill  was  in- 
definitely postponed,  and  the  Washing- 
ton White  slave  act,  containing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Illinois  pandering  act  and 
adapting  the  Mann  act  to  traffic  within 
the  state  was  denied  a  place  dn  the  cal- 
endar by  the  House. 

A  bill  making  schoolhouses  social 
centers  was  also  indefinitely  postponed. 
It  is  probable  that  a  threatened  exercise 
of  the  veto  power  by  the  governor  pre- 
vented the  passage  of  certain  bills  not 
conducive  to  public  morals.  A  boxing 
bill  copied  from  the  Frawley  act  of  New 
York  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  aban- 
doned when  it  was  learned  that  it  would 
be  vetoed.  It  was  probably  a  threatened 
veto  also  which  prevented  the  passage  of 
bills  resubmitting  the  liquor  question  to 
the  people  before  the  present  initiative 
prohibition  law  should  go  into  operation. 

Petitions  have  been  circulated  and  no 
doubt  sufficient  signatures  obtained  to 
order  the  referendum  on  laws  requiring 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall  peti- 
tions to  be  signed  only  at  registration 
offices,  and  containing  other  provisions 
which  it  is  believed  would  render  these 
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measures  inoperative.  The  referendum 
will  also  be  invoked  on  the  Whitney 
election  law,  which  strengthens  party 
lines  and  restores  the  caucus  and  con- 
vention system,  except  in  the  nomination 
of  candidates. 

The  anti-picketing  law,  which  forbids 
exhibiting  in  any  public  or  private  place 
any  banner,  transparency,  writing  or 
pnnting  calling  attention  directly  or  in- 
directly to  any  labor  controversy  or  dis- 
pute will  probably  undergo  a  referendum 
vote  also.  The  referendum  will  also  be 
ordered  upon  a  law  requiring  a  certifi- 
cate of  necessity  and  convenience  from 
the  Public  Service  Commission  before 
any  new  utility,  privately  or  municipally 
owned,  will  be  allowed  to  enter  a  field 
already  occupied,  as  well  as  upon  a  law 
enlarging  the  Commission  of  the  Port 
of  Seattle  from  three  to  seven  by  adding 
four  ex  officio  members,  and  so  limiting 
its  expenditures  that  it  can  complete 
only  improvements  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

Arkansas 

HP  HE  Arkansas  assembly  during  its 
^915  session  helped  materially  to  im- 
prove social  conditions,  reports  Murray 
A.  Auerbach,  general  secretary  of  the 
United  Charkies  Association  of  Pulaski 
County.  While  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  did  not  even  get 
out  of  the  committee  room,  the  Daven- 
port bill,  which  permits  the  jury  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment as  well  as  death  for  first-degree 
murder,  passed  both  Houses.  Since  its 
passage  there  have  been  about  twenty 
first-degree  murder  trials,  but  the  death 
sentence  has  not  been  imposed  in  a 
single  one  of  them. 

A  bill  to  repeal  five  sections  of  the 
child  labor  act,  which  was  adopted  at 
the  latest  general  election  by  a  vote  of 
three  to  one  and  which  was  based  on 
the  uniform  child  labor  law,  was  passed 
by  the  House.  This  would  have  nulli- 
fied the  entire  act.  \  strong  fight  was 
centered  in  the  Senate  and  after  many 
weeks  of  parleying  the  bill  was  referred 
back  from  the  senate  committee  room 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  not 
passed.  Some  senators  tried  to  have  the 
bill  come  up,  but  social  workers,  with  the 
help  of  Hershel  H.  Jones  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  and  Sen- 
ator Calvert  of  Fort  Smith  succeeded  in 
preventing  this,  and  the  child  labor  law 
stands  untouched. 

A  minimum  wage  law  was  passed,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  that  no  woman 
shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  manu- 
facturing, mechanical  or  mercantile  es- 
tablishment or  laundry,  or  for  an  ex- 
press or  transportation  company  for 
more  thaa  nine  hours  in  any  one  day  or 
more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one 
week ;  and  that  no  woman  under  eighteen 
shall  be  employed  in  any  of  these  es- 
tablishments before  the  hour  of  seven 
and  after  nine  in  the  evening  of  any 
one  day.  The  bill  also  provides  that  ap- 
prentice help  shall  be  paid  not  less  than 
$1  a  day  and  that  all  employes  of  six 
months  experience,  shall  receive  not  less 
than  $125  a  day.  No  one  may  be  worked 
more  than  nine  hours  per  day  unless  he 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half 
for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  that  time. 
The  period  in  which  overtime  may  be 


worked  shall  not  exceed  ninety  days  in 
any  one  year.  A  commission  consisting 
of  the  Labor  Commissioner  and  two 
women,  called  for  by  the  law,  has  been 
appointed  to  settle  any  dispute  that  may 
arise  or  to  give  hearings  to  interested 
persons  regarding  seeming  injustice. 

Prohibition  was  achieved.  An  effort 
was  made  to  rule  liquor  out  of  the  state 
by  June  1,  but  the  date  in  the  final  bill 
is  January  1,  1916. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  act 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Feebleminded.  This  passed 
without  a  dissenting  vote  and  the  Gov- 
ernor has  since  appointed  a  commission 
of  five  who,  with  the  aid  of  Alexander 
Johnson  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  will  conduct 
an  investigation  into  the  number  of 
feebleminded  in  Arkansas,  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  which  is  to  show  the  need  of 
an  institution  for  the  care  of  this  class. 
This  report  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
next  legislature  in  1917  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  school  for  the  feebleminded  will 
result. 

The  number  of  drug  fiends  in  Arkan- 
sas has  reached  such  alarming  propor- 
tions that  before  the  Harrison  Law  went 
into  effect  on  March  1,  the  legislature 
passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  nar- 
cotics except  when  ordered  by  a  phy- 
sician. 

Wonien  were  given  equal  le^^l  rights 
with  men  when  suing  or  bemg  sued. 
The  legislature  also  passed  an  amend- 
ment giving  equal  suffrage  to  women. 
Since  no  more  than  three  amendments 
can,  according  to  the  state  constitution, 
be  passed  upon  during  one  legislative 
term  llnd  since  three  amendments  had 
been  introduced  previously  to  that  on 
woman's  suffrage,  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment cannot  come  up  for  vote  unless 
one  of  the  other  is  found  faulty  in  con- 
struction. 

Bills  providing  a  better  industrial 
school  for  boys  and  creating  a  girl's  in- 
dustrial school,  passed  both  houses  by  a 
vote  of  approximately  five  to  one,  but 
the  Governor  saw  fit  to  veto  them  on 
the  ground  that  there  were  not  enough 
funds  to  carry  them  out. 

Because  of  certain  developments  in 
State  Charitable  Institutions  caused  by 
action  of  the  old  State  Board  of  Control, 
Governor  Hays  fathered  a  bill  creating 
a  new  Board  of  Control.  This  is  com- 
posed of  three  members,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
and  paid  $2,500  a  year.  The  secretary 
is  required  simply  "to  be  a  bookkeeper 
and  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings." 

This  board  is  placed  in  full  charge  of 
state  charitable  institutions,  purchasing 
supplies  and  even  appointing  all  em- 
ployes of  these  institutions.  The  ap- 
pointees on  the  board  are  not  required 
to  be  men  of  social  vision  or  interest. 
The  board  takes  away  from  the  super- 
intendents of  the  several  institutions  all 
authority,  permitting  these  superin- 
tendents to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  in 
carrying  out  their  policies.  The  bill 
provides  no  supervision  of  county  or 
city  institutions,  neither  does  it  provide 
any  authority  over  private  charities. 
Social  workers  are  hoping  that  when 
the  next  legislature  meets  Arkansas  will 
be  g^ven  a  State  Board  of  Charities  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name. 


Florida 

CiT^HE  best  legislature  id  evm 
sense  of  the  word  that  has  met 
in  the  state  for  a  great  many  jean"  is 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  session  of  the 
Florida  law-makers  just  ended,  by  Mar- 
cus C.  Fagg,  state  superintendent  oi  riic 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Floridi. 

The  local  option  compulsory  educa- 
tion law,  giving  the  right  to  such  coqq- 
ties  as  desire  it  to  try  out  compukory 
education,  was  passed.  The  child  lab(» 
law  was  strengthened.  An  exception- 
ally strong  vital  statistics  bill  was  passed 

A  commission  of  five  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  to  study  the  need  for 
a  mothers'  pension  law  in  Florida  and 
the  best  method  of  administrating  tix 
same,  was  created.  It  will  report  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  Then 
were  those  who  insisted  on  having] 
mother's  pension  law  passed  this  year 
without  the  careful  study  that  will  bt 
given  the  matter  now. 

Another  commission  will  study  tix 
need  and  best  method  of  providing  as 
institution  for  the  feebleminded  and 
epileptics.  No  institution  of  this  land 
exists  now  in  Florida. 

The  first  industrial  school  for  girls  d 
the  state  was  established.  It  miist  bt 
built  on  the  cottage  plan  and  will  b« 
modern  in  equipment  and  constructior 
For  years  Florida  has  been  sending  de- 
linquent girls  out  of  the  state  to  indus- 
trial schools  wherever  they  would  be  «■ 
ceived.  The  bill  carries  an  appropm- 
tion  of  $50,000. 

A  law  was  passed  appropriating  $lt^'" 
000  to  rebuild  the  Boys'  Industrie 
School,  which  was  burned  recently.  Tha 
also  is  to  be  built  on  the  cottage  plaa 
and  with  the  best  industrial  equipm^ 
available. 

The  first  separate  juvenile  court  a 
Florida  was  provided  and  the  juvewH 
court  law  was  strengthened.  This  waJ 
done  especially  by  provision  for  a  dctec 
tion  home  for  children  in  every  count? 
in  the  state,  taking  all  children  out « 
the  jails,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  contnte- 
tory  delinquency  clause  which  bw 
the  adult  contributing  to  the  dependec^ 
and  delinquency  of  a  child  under  tM 
care  of  the  juvenile  court. 

The  convict  lease  system  will  be  al)aj 
ished  gradually  during  the  next  iod 
years,  and  the  convicts  now  bcine  i^^ 
will  be  sent  to  a  state  prison  fa^"  .^ 
15,000  acres  as  they  are  taken  off  ^ 
roads.  In  four  years  all  the  convi^ 
will  have  been  taken  off  the  roads  aw 
from  the  turpentine  camps  and  wtii 
cared  for  at  this  state  prison  fann. 

The  Children's  Home  SocictyJ 
Florida  drafted  and  urged  most  ot  th^ 
laws.  The  Federation  of  Wom^iJ 
Clubs  worked  for  the  new  mdustn** 
school  for  girls. 

Maine  • 

T*HERE  is  "no  cause  to  complaio  » 
^  the  social  legislation  passed  by  "J 
Maine  Legislature  this  w^"\f..  rf 
spring,  says  the  Quarterly  ^r^'j 
the  Maine  state  Board  of  ChanUe^  ^ 
Corrections.  The  law  already  <^ 
statute  books  in  relation  to  county  ^ 
for  the  protection  of  children  ^*^"T. 
fied  in  accordance  with  the  recotnnien 
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tions  of  this  board  by  substituting  as 
one  of  the  agencies  authorized  to  recom- 
mend persons  to  the  governor  for  ap- 
pointment, county  commissioners  in- 
stead of  societies  for  the  protection  of 
children,  thus  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  agents  are  purely  public  officials. 
This  act  prohibits  the  placing  of  chil- 
dren in  almshouses  and  requires  chil- 
dren's homes,  whether  free  or  boarding, 
not  already  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, to  be  licensed. 

An  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of 
the  needy  blind  residents  of  Maine.  By 
its  provisions  $200  per  annum  may  be 
paid,  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor 
and  council,  to  each  needy  blind  person 
over  21  years  of  age.  To  receive 
this  benefit  a  person  must  not  be  a 
charge  of  any  charitable  or  penal  in- 
stitution, must  have  resided  within  the 
state  continuously  for  ten  years  and 
within  the  county  for  one  year. 

A  state  reformatory  for  women,  to 
which  all  women  prisoners  over  16  years 
shall  be  committed,  was  provided  for. 
State  tuberculosis  sanatoria  ''in  such 
districts  of  the  state  as  shall  seem  best 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  people,"  were 
provided  for. 

An  excellent  child  labor  law  was 
passed.  There  were  also  passed  two 
workmen's  compensation  acts,  making 
payment  for  injuries  to  workmen  in 
certain  occupations  a  charge  upon  the 
business.  A  fifty-four  hour  law  limited 
the  number  of  hours  of  employment  per 
week  for  women  and  minors  in  certain 
industries. 

The  law  that  authorized  the  binding 
out  of  minors  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  was  repealed,  as  was  also  the  law 
permitting  mothers  to  bind  out  illegiti- 
mate children. 

The  examination  and  registration  of 
nurses  was  covered  by  an  act  creating  a 
state  board  of  examination  and  regis- 
tration to  consist  of  four  nurses  and  one 
physician,  each  serving  for  three  years. 
Certificates  to  nurses  are  to  be  issued 
for  five-year  periods,  after  examination. 

Appropriations  for  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional purposes  for  the  years  1915-16 
amounted  to  $1,988,235.92.  This  is  an 
appropriation  per  capita  of  population 
per  annum  of  $1.34.  The  appropriations 
for  1913-14  amounted  to  $1,633,505.03, 
or  an  appropriation  per  capita  of  popu- 
lation per  annum  of  $1.10.  The  budget 
for  the  next  two  years  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  Expenditures  under  the  executive 
department,  $206,450;  state  charitable 
institutions,  $1,218,040;  state  correctional 
institutions  $294,345.92;  aid  to  private 
charitable  institutions  $269,400, 

New  Mexico 

^HE  only  bill  passed  by  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  New  Mexico  Legislature 
that  can  come  under  the  head  of  social 
legislation,  reports  Florence  O.  McMil- 
'en,  of  Albuquerque,  is  the  property 
rights  bill  providing  for  joint  signature 
of  husband  and  wife  in  disposing  of 
community  property.  Until  the  passage 
of  this  bill  the  husband  could  dispose 
of  the  property  without  consent  of  the 
wife. 

The  women  of  the  state  worked  dili- 


gently to  introduce  a  juvenile  delin- 
quency bill  modeled  after  the  Colorado 
law;  a  bill  putting  women  on  the  boards 
of  all  state  institutions;  a  bill  to  provide 
county  school  libraries,  and  a  bill  for 
organized  state  charity  boards.  All 
these  met  with  strong  opposition  and 
were  lost.  Nothing  daunted,  the  wom- 
en are  planning  to  start  an  educational 
campaign  for  needed  social  legislation. 
At  present  the  state  has  no.  child  labor 
law. 

Illinois 

I^OTWITHSTANDING  factional  di- 
vision, antagonism  to  civil  service 
and  reluctance  to  concede  Chicago's 
home  rule  rights,  the  forty-ninth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Illinois  enacted  many 
measures  of  social  significance  and 
value. 

Acts  protecting  and  promoting  child 
welfare  head  the  list  numerically  and 
because  of  their  fundamental  impor- 
tance. At  last  Illinois  comes  within  the 
"registration  area**  of  federal  vital  sta- 
tistics by  the  act  compelling  registration 
of  births  by  doctors,  midwives  and  par- 
ents, under  the  supervision  of  the  state 
Board  of  Health.  Maternity  hospitals 
are  placed  under  strict  public  supervis- 
ion. Prevention  of  blindness  is  sought 
by  requiring  defective  sight  of  infants 
to  be  reported  and  remedies  to  be  freely 
distributed  and  applied.  Special  train^ 
ing  for  defective  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren is  to  be  provided  by  school  boards 
throughout  the  state.  Court  commit- 
ment and  the  legal  detention  of  the 
feebleminded  arc  required,  and  the  use 
of  certain  state  property  and  buildings 
as  places  of  detention  and  training  is 
authorized.  Contributing  to  juvenile 
delinquency  is  specified  as  an  offense  for 
which  others  than  parents  are  liable  to 
a  $200  fine  and  a  year's  imprisonment. 
Desertion  of  a  family  is  made  a  con- 
tinuous oflFense  subject  to  continuous 
penalty. 

Appropriations  from  the  fund-for-par- 
ents  may  be  made  to  deserted  wives  hav- 
ing American-born  children,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  have  been  resident  in  the 
state  for  three  years,  are  citizens,  or 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
such,  have  been  deserted  five  years  and 
have  aided  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
husbands  for  non-support.  School 
boards  are  enabled  to  furnish  physical 
training  in  all  public  schools  and  to 
make  school  buildings  available  for  so- 
cial purposes ;  they  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  inspection  of  the  state  Board 
of  Education  the  plans  for  all  school 
buildings  outside  of  Chicago,  which  are 
to  be  passed  upon  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  state  architect 
and  the  state  Board  of  Health.  Smaller 
cities  and  towns  are  enabled  to  raise 
money  for  playgrounds  and  parks. 

Next  in  importance  was  the  legisla- 
tive advance  made  by  the  acts  for  the 
prevention  of  and  procedure  against 
vice.  An  injunction  and  abatement  act 
was  passed,  declaring  property  used  for 
lewdness,  assignation  or  prostitution  to 
be  a  public  nuisance,  and  authorizing 
any  citizen  to  apply  for  an  injunction 
perpetually  enjoining  the  maintenance 
or  permission  of  such  nuisance.  The 
lease  of  property  thus  illicitly  used  may 


be  declared  void  and  the  owner  may  re- 
cover possession  by  the  ejectment  of  the 
tenant,  as  though  the  term  of  the  lease 
had  expired.  A  strong  combination  sup- 
ported the  bill  for  this  act,  including  the 
Chicago  Law  and  Order  League,  the 
Illinois  Vigilance  Association  and  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  powerfully  back- 
ed by  the  Chicag^o  Real  Estate  Board 
and  the  Association  of  Commerce. 

Another  act  promoted  by  Kate  J. 
Adams,  formerly  secretary  to  Chief  of 
Police,  Leroy  T.  Stewart,  substitutes 
commitment  for  the  fining  of  immoral 
women,  for  whom  medical  treatment  and 
industrial  training  are  provided  while  in 
the  custodial  care  of  the  court.  Propri- 
etors of  disorderly  houses  are  consider- 
ed "inmates"  and  thus  become  liable  to 
a  year's  imprisonment.  A  bond  issue 
provides  a  house  of  shelter  which  will 
be  erected  as  an  addition  to  the  women's 
quarters  at  the  House  of  Correction,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  a  state  penal  farm  will 
make  better  permanent  provision  for 
these  women,  when  another  legislature 
will  pass  the  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  was  denied  at  this  session. 

The  state  reformatory  is  authorized  to 
receive  first  offenders  up  to  the  age  of 
25  years,  21  years  having  been  the  limit 
hitherto.  Incorrigibles,  however,  may 
be  transferred  from  the  reformatory  to 
the  penitentiary.  The  adult  probation  of 
hrst  offenders  was  extended  in  two  ways, 
by  including  courts  whose  judges  were 
not  hitherto  'authorized  to  admit  to  proba- 
tion, and  by  making  all  offenders  against 
city  ordinances  or  state  laws  eligible  to 
probation,  except  those  convicted  of 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  kidnapping, 
arson,  perjury,  larceny  or  embezzle- 
ment to  the  amount  of  over  $200,  burg- 
lary in  an  inhabited  dwelling,  conspir- 
acy and  crimes  against  the  election  law. 
Transference  of  probationers  from  one 
county  to  another  and  from  one  proba- 
tion officer  to  another  insures  the  con- 
tinuous oversight  of  probationers.  Pro- 
bation officers  are  increased  by  requir- 
ing one  officer  to  50,000  inhabitants. 
Probationers  may  be  held  under  proba- 
tion two  years  and  may  pay  their  fines 
by  instalments.  Long-term  or  life-term 
prisoners  may  be  admitted  to  parole  af- 
ter having  served  20  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

Measures  promoting  the  public  health 
include  the  extension  of  the  pure  food 
law  to  ice-cream  and  other  articles,  an 
act  enabling  smaller  towns  and  cities  to 
erect  and  maintain  a  sanatorium  for 
tuberculosis  patients  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate 
housing  conditions,  including  an  archi- 
tect, builder,  plumber,  doctor,  lawyer, 
educator,  and  real  estate  expert,  whose 
appropriation,  however,  was  cut  down  to 
$1,000.  A  pension  of  $150  a  ;jrear,  ap- 
propriated by  county  commissioners,  is 
available  for  blind  persons  having  less 
than  $200  annual  income  and  owning  no 
real  estate  other  than  household  proper- 
ty. Pension  schemes  for  teachers  of  the 
state  and  municipal  employes,  involving 
compulsory  payments,  were  enacted. 

Five  or  more  persons  are  authorized 
to  incorporate  for  co-operative  buying. 
State  censorship  of  moving-pictures  is 
left  so  entirely  at  the  personal  discre- 
tion of  the  censors,  who  may  apparently 
substitute  the  censorship  of  other  states 
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for  their  own,  that  it  promises  to  be  far 
less  effective  in  Chicaeo  than  the  strict 
municipal  ordinance  which  may  thu6  be 
superseded. 

The  proposed  labor  le^^islation  fared 
hard.  The  eight-hour  bill  for  women 
workers  was  lost,  as  was  the  bill  restrict- 
ing judicial  injunctions  in  labor  matters. 
Both  the  child  labor  bill  and  that  pro- 
viding for  one  day's  rest  in  seven  were 
so  nullified  by  amendments  that  the  sup- 
port of  their  proponents  was  withdrawn. 
No  vocational  training  was  added  to  the 
school  system,  because  of  the  irreconcil- 
able dinerences  between  the  advocates 
of  the  unit  and  the  dual  bills. 

The  only  industrial  measure  surviv- 
ing this  wreck  was  an  amendment  to  the 
act  providing  for  the  existing  free  em- 
ployment agencies  of  the  state.  This 
bill  of  amendments  was  substituted  for 
the  bill  carefully  elaborated  by  the  com- 
mission on  unemployment  appointed  by 
the  mayor  of  Chicago,  of  which  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Henderson  was  chairman, 
because  of  the  legislature's  opposition  to 
its  civil  service  requirements  and  to  the 
eligibility  of  citizens  of  other  states  to 
official  positions  in  the  state  employment 
exchanges,  which  the  Henderson  bill 
proposed  to  substitute  for  the  free  em- 
ployment agencies  which  have  hitherto 
proved  ineffective.  But  they  are  likely 
to  improve  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state  and  local  advisory  boards,  the  only 
feature  of  the  Henderson  bill  adopted. 
They  consist  of  two  representatives  of 
employers  and  of  employes  and  one  rep- 
resentative of  the  general  public  to  be 
nominated  by  the  lour  others,  ^nd  all 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  While 
the  executive  officer  of  the  state  advis- 
ory board  is  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  labor  commissioners,  an  efficient  civil 
service  appointee,  eighteen  other  official 
positions  are  left  appointive  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor.  A  commission  to  in- 
vestigate unemployment  and  report  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  was 
created.  Its  efficiency  depends  upon  its 
personal  and  financial  resourcefulness, 
for  which  the  governor  is  now  respon- 
sible. The  workmen's  compensation  act 
was  extended  by  increasing  the  amounts 
due  for  injuries  and  deaths. 

At  the  urgency  of  Chicago,  provision 
was  made  again  for  the  consolidation  of 
its  eighteen  park  commissions  into  one. 
The  proviso  that  the  act  shall  become 
effective  only  after  receiving  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  voters  within 
each  park  commission's  district,  as  well 
as  within  the  city  at  large,  may  meet 
the  governor's  objection  which  caused 
him  to  veto  the  consolidation  act  of  the 
preceding  assembly. 

An  amendment  to  the  revenue  article 
ot  the  state  constitution  was  referred  to 
the  citizens  for  their  referendum  vote, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  modern 
revision  of  the  antiquated  tax  laws,  from 
which  Illinois  has  suffered  so  long  and 
so  much.  If  adopted  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November,  1916,  this  amendment 
will  give  the  future  general  assemblies 
unrestricted  power  over  legislation  af- 
fecting the  taxation  of  personal  prop- 
erty, provided  that  it  shall  be  uniform 
in  its  application  to  persons  and  to  prop- 
erty of  the  same  class,  and  that  exemp- 
tions shall  be  granted  only  under  the 
ccneral   law  and   shall  be   revocable  bv 


the  general  assembly  at  any  time. 

The  legislature  profited  greatly  by  the 
service  of  its  new  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau,  which  aided  in  the  drafting  of 
more  than  1,000  bills  under  the  super- 
vision of  Finley  F.  Bell  and  his  staff, 
who  also  for  the  first  time  compiled  a 
complete  budget  for  the  appropriations 


committee,  including  itemized  depan- 
mental  expenses.  The  whole  state  is  d- 
debted  to  the  Legislative  Voters'  Lea^t 
for  its  constructively  critical  reports  oo 
candidates  for  the  legislature  and  on  the 
records  its  members  made  for  themsdres 
in  the  committees,  the  discussions  ind 
the  decisions  of  the  assembly. 
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Conventions 


ON  a  very  full  program  of  tech- 
nical discussions  of  library 
work,  the  thirty-seventh  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  gave  promin- 
ent consideration  to  the  public  library's 
opportunity  for  peace  propaganda  and 
the  social  service  work  of  the  progres- 
sive library  today.  The  conference  was 
held  June  3  to  9  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and 
some  800  members  attended. 

The  president  of  the  association,  Hill- 
er  C.  Wellman,  librarian  of  the  City 
Library,  Springfield,  Mass.,  discussed  the 
changing  conception  of  library  work, 
with  special  reference  to  the  idea  that 
is  more  and  more  making  the  library  a 
force  for  social  betterment. 

Richard  R.  Bowker,  editor  of  the 
Library  Journal,  New  York,  in  discuss- 
ing The  Province  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, referred  to  the  fact  that  the  li- 
brarians of  France  in  anticipation  of  the 
rehabilitation  following  the  close  of  the 
great  European  war,  are  calling  on 
American  librarians  for  information 
concerning  the  public  library  system  of 
this  country,  in  order  to  develop  their 
libraries  according  to  American  models. 

At  the  closing  session  George  F. 
Bowerman,  librarian  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
spoke  on  How  Far  Should  the  Library 
Aid  the  Peace  Movement  and  Similar 
Propaganda.  He  maintained  that  with 
reference  to  the  peace  question  the  at- 
titude of  the  library  should  not  simply 
be  that  of  "hospitable  impartiality" 
maintained  toward  ordinary  controverted 
questions,  but  that  the  library  might 
properly  stress  this  side  of  its  work.  He 
said:  "It  is  entirely  in  consonance  with 
the  purpose  of  the  library,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  educational  system, 
as  an  institution  devoted  to  the  spread 
of  democracy  and  the  promotion  of  en- 
lightenment, as  an  institution  with  books 
in  many  languages,  containing  informa- 
tion about  all  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  as  an  institution  with  many  inter- 
national friendships  with  libraries  and 
other  scholars  throughout  the  world,  to 
promote  in  every  suitable  way  the 
strongest  ties  of  international  friend- 
ship. 


"Librarians    are    interested    in   peace 
and  should,  I  believe,  promote  it  25  < 
matter      of      self-preservation.    .    , 
Money  spent  in  armies  and  navies  nl 
for  interest  on  piled-up  debts  cannot  1< 
spent  for  social  objects  or  for  educa 
tion;  and  since  the  library  is  perhap* 
the  youngest  and  least  considered  of  aT 
educational  agents,  it  will  doubtless  su: 
fer  most  from  the  enforced  economic 
resulting  from  war  preparation.    Wc  rt 
told  that  70  per  cent  of  the  income 
our  own  national  government  is  spr- 
on  wars  past  and  future.     Can  anyor* 
doubt  that  library  appropriations  wou'> 
be  larger  if  military  and  naval  expcn  : 
tures  were  smaller  ?    .     .     . 

"Even  if  the  advocates  of  intematioc 
alism  should  at  the  close  of  this  yfv 
see  their  dreams  realized  by  the  esta> 
lishment  of  a  supreme  international  tr^> 
unal  and  the  stable  development  of  : 
body  of  international  law  enacted  b 
regularly  recurring  sessions  of  tfa- 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  by  the  orgir 
ization  of  a  league  of  peace,  a  feden 
tion  of  the  world  or  a  world  state,  th< 
task  of  making  any  such  plan  work,  ''t 
holding  any  such  organization  together 
when  some  crisis  arises,  or  of  sccurnt 
the  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of  ain 
such  international  tribunal  would  be  a 
difficult  one.  In  order  to  be  success toL 
behind  the  world  organization  and  the 
international  court,  there  must  be  'be 
sympathetic  world  spirit.  This  can  on!f 
be  secured  by  education,  in  which  ti* 
library  should  have  an  increasincV 
large  part." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopr*! 
and  telegraphed  to  President  Wilson 

"The  American  Library  Assodaticn- 
by  the  verv  nature  of  its  activities  def- 
eated to  the  cause  of  peace,  feels  6cm 
concern  for  the  problems  of  the  Unitw, 
States  government  in  the  present  wor'f. 
crisis.  It  offers  to  the  President  of  tfce: 
United  States  its  sympathy  and  its  c««* 
fidence.  assured  that  whatever  oonr^ 
he  and  his  advisors  shall  adopt  ^'^ 
have  as  its  ultimate  aim  an  ideal  of  i^ 
temational  peace." 

For  the  second  time  in  the  history  ' 
the  American  Library  Associabt. 
founded  in  1876,  a  woman  was  this  }f* 
elected  president,   Mary   Wright  PJf^ 
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ncr,  director  of  the  library  school  of  the 
Mew  York  Public  Library. 

(iCELL  your  hammer  and  buy  a 
horn!"  This  was  the  motto  of 
he  annual  conference  of  the  Boys'  Club 
Federation  held  recently  at  Pittsfield, 
Vfass.,  where  cordial  good  fellowship 
md  sensible  optimism  were  tempered  by 
arnestness  of  purpose,  says  C.  J.  Atkin- 
»n,  executive  secretary  of  the  federa- 
ion. 

In  revising  the  constitution  the  ob- 
ject of  the  federation  was  broadened 
>o  as  to  welcome  to  membership  any 
)rganized  work  for  boys  not  otherwise 
iffiliated.  The  boy  and  not  the  club  is 
low  the  motif.  The  form  of  organiza- 
tion to  be  recommended  by  the  federa- 
tion is  to  be  such  as  will  best  meet  the 
leeds  of  the  local  community. 

The  themes  presented  emphasized 
phases  of  work  that  were  timely  and 
practical,  and  foreshadowed  lines  of  ef- 
fort and  development  for  the  respective 
dubs  and  also  for  the  executives  of  the 
federation  for  the  coming  year. 

Demonstrations  were  given  in  gym- 
nasium games,  story-telling  and  differ- 
ent styles  of  moving-picture  machines. 
The  exhibit  of  industrial  class  work 
included  the  work  of  boys  in  print- 
ing, sign  painting,  free-hand  and  me- 
:hanical  drawing,  woodwork,  basketry, 
weaving,  and  several  novel  lines  of  fancy 
work.  Silver  shields  and  certificates 
were  presented  to  the  winners  in  the 
different  classes. 

T*HE  Adin  Ballou  lectures  at  the 
convocation  week  of  Meadville 
Theological  School,  reports  Graham 
Taylor  who  participated,  were  devoted  to 
I  series  of  talks  on  immigration. 

Dr.  William  Elliot  Grifiis  portrayed 
he  oriental  background  by  speaking  of 
[apan,  Giina,  Korea,  and  India.  Prof. 
£dward  Alsworth  Ross  followed  with 
wo  lectures  on  the  orient  and  the  ef- 
fects on  America  of  unhindered  immi- 
gration from  the  orient.  The  Syrian  in 
»s  native  haunts  and  in  the  new  world 
vas  most  sympathetically  and  realistic- 
Jly  pictured  by  the  Syrian  pastor  of 
he  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  Boston, 
he  Rev.  Abraham  M.  Rihbany. 

The  Negro  race  problem  was  effec- 
ively  treated  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of 
Chicago,  who  spoke  of  the  white  man 
)f  the  South  and  race  irrUants,  by  Celia 
barker  Wooley  of  Frederick  Douglass 
ZtnitT,  Chicago,  who  spoke  of  the 
^erican  color  problem  and  the  prac- 
ical  work  solving  it,  and  by  Booker  T. 
^^ashington,  who  spoke  for  the  Negro. 

Frederic  C.  Howe,  commissioner  of 
Emigration  at  New  York,  presented  his 
learby  view  of  the  incoming  alien  and 
l*e  effect  of  the  European  war  upon 
emigration. 

T^e  work  of  social  settlements  for 
fce  protection  and  assimilation  of  their 
emigrant  neighbors  was  described  by 
Prof.  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  Com- 
Bons. 


PERSONALS 


/^HARLES  S.  LOCH,  the  veteran  sec- 
retary of  the  London  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society,  who  recently  re- 
signed because  of  ill  health,  has  been 
knighted  by  King  George.  Of  the 
twenty  new  knights,  the  London  Spec- 
tator singles  out  four  for  personal  men- 
tion, amone  them  Mr.  Loch — "an  honor 
which  could  not  have  been  better  de- 
served." 


J^AY  LANGDON  WHITE,  who  had 
been  editor  of  the  book  publica- 
tions of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
since  1909,  died  on  July  1  after  a  brief 
illness.  Miss  White  was  a  graduate  of 
Wisconsin  and  Columbia  Universities, 
had  taken  special  work  at  Radcliffe  and 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy, 
and  had  been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  three  publishing  houses,  Ginn, 
Rand-McNally  and  Appleton.  She  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  editorial  work  of 
the  Sage  Foundation  almost  at  the  start, 
and  has  left  enduring  records  of  her 
conscientious  work  in  the  long  shelf  of 
social  studies  which  bear  the  founda- 
tion's imprint. 

Since  the  fall  of  1912  Miss  White  has 
been  in  charge  of  The  Survey's  book 
review  department.  She  had  a  particu- 
larly happy  faculty  for  running  over  the 
new  books,  fresh  from  the  press,  discov- 
ering the  main  message  that  each  one 
bore,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
reviewer  best  equipped  to  bring  out  that 
message  in  concrete  brevity.  Her  pleas- 
ure in  rendering  this  service — which  was 
throughout  a  labor  of  love — ^was  ex- 
ceeded perhaps  only  by  the  satisfaction 
it  gave  to  both  readers  and  staff  of  The 
Survey. 


A  LOSS  to  the  progressive  move- 
ment in  Russia  is  recorded  in  the 
death  of  A.  S.  Goldenweiser  at  Kiev  on 
June  24. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  which  met  in  the 
United  States  in  1910  was  this  Russian 
lawyer,  who  came  without  governmental 
or  official  standing,  but  as  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Tolstoi— one  of  those  "men 
of  experience  and  affairs  whose  con- 
structive interest  Tolstoi  sought  to  en- 
list by  his  destructive  criticisms  of  ex- 
isting institutions."  In  an  essay  on 
Crime  a  Punishment  and  Punishment  a 
Crime,  Mr.  Goldenweiser  interpreted  the 
message  of  Tolstoi's  Resurrection,  to 
him  Russia's  greatest  contribution  to 
penology.  More  powerful  than  new  sys- 
tems or  reformatories,  he  felt  that  in 
teaching  humanity  to  love  the  man  in 
stripes  Tolstoi's  influence  in  abating 
penal  slavery  would  equal  that  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  abolishing  Negro  slavery. 

In  commenting  upon  American  prison 
conditions,  following  the  tour  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Washington  meetings,  Mr. 
Goldenweiser  regretted  what  he  held  to 
be  the  unenlightened  administration  of 


the  penal  courts.  Capital  punishment  he 
condemned,  but  found  much  promise  for 
the  future  in  the  conduct  of  the  chil- 
dren's colonies  at  Freeville  and  Indus- 
try. 

He  was  active  in  organizing  the  de- 
fense for  the  Beilis  "ritual  murder" 
trial,  and  worry  incidental  to  this  and 
the  present  war  are  thought  to  have 
brought  about  his  last  illness.  His  loss 
will  be  most  keenly  felt  in  the  period  of 
reconstruction  following  the  war. 


QEVENTY-FIVE  citizens  of  Indian- 
apolis  and  Indiana  gathered  recent- 
ly to  do  honor  to  the  Rev.  Francis  H. 
Gavisk  on  the  occasion  of  his  completion 
of  thirty  years'  service  in  the  community. 
That  the  audience  should  have  been  so 
representative  and  that  it  included  the 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  his 
predecessor  in  office  and  the  governor  of 
Indiana,  was  indication  both  of  the  wide 
influence  of  Father  Gavisk's  devoted 
service  and  of  the  kind  of  people-  in 
Indiana  who  are  moved  by  such  consid- 
erations. 

The  order  of  the  tributes  typified  the 
constantly  enlarging  sphere  of  Father 
Gavisk's  interests  and  influence — his 
service  to  his  neighborhood  and  city,  his 
activities  as  a  state  official,  and  his  en- 
try into  the  national  counsels  of  social 
workers.  Father  Gavisk,  has  been  a 
children's  worker  and  participated  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children, 
but  he  is  best  known  for  his  service  as 
a  public  official.  For  eight  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  and  from  the  long  terms  of 
his  predecessors  and  associates  in  office 
it  might  be  surmised  that  his  work  in 
that  capacity  is  only  fairly  begun. 

The  speakers  gave  less  consideration 
to  those  activities  which  could  be  so 
formally  classified  than  they  did  to 
Father  Gavisk's  services  to  the  com- 
munity as  pastor  of  a  downtown  church, 
and  for  sixteen  years  as  chancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  Indianapolis.  But  Father 
Gavisk  said:  "I  felt  no  man  could  real- 
ly serve  the  world  if  he  limited  his  serv- 
ices to  the  walls  of  his  own  church  or 
to  the  high  fences  that  mark  his  parish 
boundaries." 

The  occasion  was  made  the  opening 
g^n  in  the  campaign  for  the  1916  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, of  which  Father  Gavisk  is 
president. 


nURR  BLACKBURN,  former  super- 
intendent  of  the  Birmingham  Boys' 
Club,  has  been  made  superintendent  of 
the  secondary  and  athletic  divisions  of 
the  Cook  County  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago.  He  will  leave  July 
IS. 


D  OBERT  W.  JEBB,  for  thirty-seven 
years  connected  with  the  Glen 
Mills  Schools  and  their  predecessor,  the 
House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia,  has 
resigned  the  position  of  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Glen  Mills  Schools, 
boys'  department  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa., 
which  position  he  has  filled  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 
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Communications 


WAGB-BARNBRS  AND  SUFFRAGE 

To  THE  Editor  :  In  the  account  of  the 
convention  of  the  National  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League  in  your  issue  for 
June  19  there  is  no  mention  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  convention  in  favor  of 
woman  suflfrage.  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  title  of  your  ar- 
ticle :  The  Spirit  of  Women  Wage-earn- 
ers. Their  spirited  demand  for  suffrage 
is  an  integral  part  of  their  spirit — one 
cannot  be  understood  without  the  other. 
I  have  no  doubt  others  of  your  readers 
besides  myself  would  like  to  see  a  sup- 
plement to  this  article  in  your  next  is- 
sue making  good  this  omission. 

JosEPHA  Whitney. 
[Mrs.  E.  B.  Whitney.] 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

CALIFORNIA'S  GAINS 

To  the  Editor  :  As  a  portion  of  our 
gains  in  legislation  for  human  better- 
ment this  year  the  governor,  on  June  12, 
signed  the  tuberculosis  bill  which  is  the 
first  time  the  state  really  has  under- 
taken tuberculosis  control  upon  the  scale 
we  would  like  to  have  had  it.  Each  ses- 
sion we  have  met  progress  but  this  is  the 
first  time  the  work  has  gone  ahead  with 
the  scale  we  feel  consistent  with  the 
need. 

The  governor  also  signed  the  capital 
city  planning  commission  bill  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Sacramento  from  a  stand- 
point of  the  capital,  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  various  experts  who 
have  been  here — Zueblin,  Robinson, 
Hageman,  Nolcn,  Hatch — and  my  own 
reports  based  upon  investigations  of  the 
wonderfully  efficient  German  capitals. 

C.  M.  Goethe. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

DIPLOMACY,  WAR  AND  PEACE 

To  THE  Editor:  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  system  of  external  politics,  or 
diplomacy,  now  employed  by  nations  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  present  European  war.  As  it  has 
descended  to  us  it  is  a  medieval  insti- 
tution based  upon  Machiavellian  prin- 
ciples with  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
mendacity  eliminated. 

Diplomatic  agents  represent  the  gov- 
ernment, king  or  monarch  of  a  country 
and  not  the  people;  and  the  correspond- 
ence which  they  carry  on,  therefore,  is 
in  no  wise  brought  to  the  notice  of 
those  most  vitally  interested,  namely,  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  The  people  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  secret  compacts 
which  the  diplomats  negotiate  with 
other  states  even  though  they  may  at 
some  future  time  be  called  upon  to  up- 
hold such  arrangements  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  lives. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  foreign 
agents  to  negotiate  treaties  and  alliances 
which  will  bind  a  people  to  a  pact  that 
it   cannot  continue   to  sanction.     Thus 


arise  alliances  that  tend  to  a  so-called 
**balance  of  power,"  which  through  tke 
more  or  less  rigid  and  inflexible  form 
they  assume  become  an  impediment  to 
the  free  and  conscious  working  of  the 
moral  conviction  as  to  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  an  act  or  a  demand.  The 
integrity  of  a  nation  has  been  forsworn, 
and,  right  or  wrong,  it  is  dragged  into 
the  fight. 

Democratic  and  liberal  principles  of 
government  are  directly  opposed  to 
such  a  system.  We  must  look  more  up- 
on the  citizens  and  subjects  of  a  state 
as  being  the  entity  represented  at  a 
foreign  capital.  Diplomatic  correspond- 
ence and  treaties  of  alliance  should  be 
laid  before  them  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  them  before  the  government 
pledges  itself  to  supply  armed  resist- 
ance or  support  to  a  question  entirely 
outside  of  its  sphere  of  control. 

The  American  custom  of  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction;  but,  before  we  can 
make  a  peace  upon  somewhat  perman- 
ent lines,  the  principles  of  parliamentary 
sanction  of  treaties  and  pacts  and  great- 
er publicity  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence will  have  to  be  largely  extended. 
Archibald  H.  Stockder. 

Boulder,  Col. 

FOR  THE  DEAF 

To  THE  Editor:  In  The  Survey  for 
May  15  there  is  an  article  entitled  So- 
cial Centers  Needed  for  the  Deaf. 
Since  we  have  this  winter  opened  the 
Cathedral  House  (church  social  center) 
to  the  deaf,  I  believe  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  little  account  of  our  work 
in  this  direction. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  the  deaf  are 
different  from  us,  but  that  they  are  so 
isolated.  The  information  and  news 
that  they  have  is  circulated  among  them- 
selves only,  and,  therefore,  its  scope  is 
very  limited  and  its  interest  is  soon  worn 
out.  It  is  not  nearlv  so  diflicult  to  com- 
municate with  the  deaf  as  people  usual- 
ly think,  and  contact  with  the  speaking 
public  is  a  source  of  great  joy  to  them. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  offered  all 
the  advantages  of  our  church  plant  to 
the  deaf  of  Louisville,  and  they  have  re- 
sponded with  zeal  and  warm  apprecia- 
tion. Our  large  Men's  Club  has  initia- 
ted many  of  the  deaf  men,  and  has  also 
given  them  an  evening  of  their  own 
when  they  can  bring  their  wives  to  the 
club  rooms  and  enjoy  its  advantages. 
We  have  provided  them  with  a  visitor 
who.  though  herself  not  deaf  or  dumb, 
has  been  trained  in  the  sign  language. 
She  has  gotten  into  communication  with 
practically  every  deaf  person  in  the  city, 
and  acts  as  interpreter  at  all  their  meet- 
ings. 

The  visitor  has  organized  a  woman's 
club  for  deaf  women  along  the  lines  of 
other  such  clubs  with  classes  and  talks 
on  current  topics.     Various  speakers  on 


health  topics  and  civic  matters  ha\t 
been  secured  with  their  lantern  picturc> 
and  through  the  interpreter,  the  deal 
have  been  able  to  come  in  touch  with 
all  this  public  work  which  heretofore 
has  been  closed  to  them.  Many  of  the 
little  deaf  children  will  return  soon  from 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  tht 
Cathedral  House  will  provide  a  vacation 
school  for  them  in  order  that  their 
progress  in  oral  reading  may  not  be  in- 
terrupted during  vacation. 

Pauline  Witherspoon 
[Director  of  Cathedral  House.] 
Louisville,  Ky. 

CHILDRBN  AND  POLICB 

To  THE   Editor:     In    the    article  w 
Chicago's   Great  Community    Estate  ix 
The  Survey    for   April    17,    the  wnitr 
speaks  of   the   need   for   new    fire  an 
police  stations,  and  says  '*that  such  nc 
buildings  might  well  form  a  real  addi 
tion  to  a  neighborhood  was   made  er^ 
dent  by  photographs,"  etc. 

I  write  in  the  hope  that  I  may  bnn;- 
to   the   minds   of   those   planning  ci\: 
centers  that  police  stations  should  nevt' 
be  placed  so  that  children  enter  then 
or  watch  the  taking  of  prisoners  into   ' 
out    of    the    station-house.      No    polic 
station  should    ever    be    near    a  puhl. 
school.     It   should   not  be   in   a   publ 
park    where    children    congregate, 
business  should  not  be  presented  to  th 
inspection  of  children.     The  policemi' 
may  rightfully  be  the  children's  frier 
and  adviser,  but  arrests  should  be  cnr 
sidered  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  and  C' 
condition  of  drunken  men  and   womr 
when  arrested  should  not  be  familiar  t 
children. 

Anna  M.  Jackson. 
[Chairman  Committee  on  Police  \V<»tT 
an*s  Municipal  League.] 


[The  plea  that  we  have  decent  firr 
houses  and  police  stations,  well  locatr. 
is  in  no  wise  contrary  to  the  writer* 
desire  to  spare  children  the  sight  of  un- 
loading patrol  wagons.  And  while  < 
would  be  well  to  have  prisoners'  en- 
trances as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  }rt 
communities  should  be  educated  to  a  ttf 
higher  and  broader  idea  of  oolice  scmo* 
than  that  of  merely  arresting  people - 
G.  T.] 

FILM  AND  PACT 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  just  read  ui: 
•  much  interest  and  been  impressed  wn 
the  pictures  in  the  article  in  The  Sr 
VEY  for  June  19  on  Booker  T.  Wasbi 
ton  and  his  associates  speaking 
Louisiana.  My  mind  at  once  went 
the  photoplay  The  Birth  of  a  Nation, 
now  exhibiting  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where to  crowded  houses.  Mr.  \Vashmc« 
ton,  as  you  report,  said  in  one  of  H# 
speeches :  "The  Xegro  is  on  trial  and  il 
judged  not  always  by  the  best  membf^* 
of  his  race  but  largely  by  the  loafinf 
and  idling  class.'*  ' 

This    moving-picture    film    repre 
very  largely    the    Negro    as    a  luft 
drinker,  a  corrupt  creature.    To  y 
people    and    to    people    from    ^^'^ 
lands  not  acquainted  with  the  tnith  *i 
American  history  the  effect  of  this  ^^ 
hibition  must  contribute  to  race  p^r^ 
dice  and  hatred.     There  is  not  a  **" 
gestion    in    it   of   the   progress  of  ^ 
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colored  people  of  our  country  for  the 
past  half  century.  I  believe  that  their 
progress  in  education  and  wealth  from 
ignorance  and  poverty  has  hardly  had  a 
parallel  in  human  history. 

This  exhibition  gives  a  caricature  of 
the  history  of  the  civil  war  and  the  re- 
ronstruction  period.  In  the  years  after 
the  Civil  War  there  were  many  painful 
and  disgraceful  things  that  we  might 
Aant  to  be  forgotten. 

The  disgraceful  things,  however,  done 
)>•  ignorant  colored  people  under  the 
ead  of  low-down  **carpet-baggers," 
A-ere  fully  paralleled  by  shameful  per- 
formances of  scalawag  white  people. 
This  picture-play  attempts  to  glorify  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  which  was  simply  a 
;ecret  society  guilty  of  horrible  atrocities 
igainst  the  Negro,  suppressed  at  last  by 
f*resident  Grant. 

The  pictures  are  certainly  remarkable 
IS  works  of  art,  but,  their  glitter  hides 
ian^erous  and  evil  influences.  Our 
eadmg  newspapers  advertise  and  ex- 
)loit  the  show^,  and  admit  little  criticism. 
Percy  Hammond  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
s  the  one  exception  noticed  by  the 
he  writer.  As  a  dramatic  critic  he  con- 
iemns  the  play  as  false  to  history  and 
evil. 

As  an  old  soldier  and  an  old  minister, 
[  was  especially  indignant  as  to  the  use 
af  the  pictures  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Jesus  Christ,  to  give  a  gilding  to  scenes 
:>i  horror  and  misrepresentation. 

Duncan  C.  Milner. 

Chicago. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  AND 
TUBBRCULOSIS 

To  THE  Editor:  On  May  26,  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  Committee  on  Birth 
Control,  it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver, 
>efore  an  audience  that  filled  the  assem- 
5ly  room  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Vfedicine  to  its  utmost  capacity,  an  ad- 
Iress  on  the  subject  of  The  Tuberculosis 
Problem  and  Section  1142  of  the  Penal 
oode  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
iddress  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal  of  June  12,  but  I  have 
(ince  been  able  to  add  a  few  incidents 
vhich  occurred  in  my  practice  and  which 
)car  out  still  more  the  contentions  of 
ill  the  speakers  at  that  memorable  meet- 
ng  which  was  called  to  consider  the  ad- 
nsability  of  amending  the  penal  code  so 
ts  to  permit  a  duly  licensed  physician 
0  prescribe  for  and  advise  his  patient 
vith  a  view  to  preventing  conception  if 
n  his  opinion  conception  would  endan- 
jcr  the  life  of  the  mother,  aggravate 
my  disease  with  which  she  might  be 
ifflicted,  or  if  the  physical  or  mental 
rendition  of  either  one  or  both  parents 
^as  such  that  any  offspring  would  evi- 
lently  be  so  physically,  mentally  or  mor- 
i^ly  defective  as  to  constitute  a  burden 
)r  danger  to  society. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
vho  have  studied  rational  eugenics  and 
iociolopy  concerning  the  necessity  of 
ieginnmg  to  work  with  the  preceding 
generation  in  order  to  have  strong  and 
lealthy  children  and  of  teaching  parents 
'hat  quality  is  better  than  quantity,  and 
hat  a  large  number  of  underfed  chil- 
iren  or  of  mental  and  physical  inferi- 
ority means  race  suicide,  while  the 
reverse  means  race  preservation. 


I  cannot  defend  my  attitude  better 
than  by  stating  the  conclusions  I  have 
arrived  at  in  my  study  of  the  tubercu- 
losis situation  in  the  United  States, 
with  w)iich  I  am  perhaps  a  little  more 
familiar  than  with  the  other  subjects 
which  were  discussed  that  evening. 

While  nowadays  we  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  theory  of  direct  heredity  in 
tuberculosis,  we  know  that  the  tuber- 
culous parent  transmits  to  his  or  her 
offspring  a  physiological  poverty  which 
leaves  the  child  greatly  predisposed  to 
the  contraction  not  only  of  tuberculosis 
but  of  any  other  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases. When  the  mother  is  tuberculous 
the  child  will  most  likely  contract  the 
disease  during  infancy  because  of  the 
very  close  and  constant  contact  with 
the  mother  during  the  first  years  of  its 
life. 

In  the  families  of  the  poor,  where 
there  are  usually  numerous  children,  it 
really  matters  little  whether  it  is  the 
father  or  the  mother  who  is  acutely 
tuberculous.  Since  almost  invariably 
they  live  in  close  and  cone^ested  quar- 
ters, are  underfed  and  insufficiently  clad, 
it  is  of  relatively  rare  occurrence  when 
most  of  the  children  do  not  become  in- 
lected  with  tuberculosis.  In  some  of 
our  tuberculosis  clinics  where  we  insist 
on  an  examination  of  all  the  children 
of  the  tuberculous  parents  visiting  these 
special  dispensaries,  we  find  as  many  as 
50  per  cent  of  the  children  are  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  as  the  result  of  posj- 
natal  infection. 

In  taking  the  history  of  a  patient,  it 
is  my  invariable  custom  to  ask  whether 
he  comes  from  a  large  family,  and  if  so 
whether  he  was  among  the  first  or  later 
born  children.  As  a  rule,  especially 
among  the  poor,  it  proves  to  be  one  of 
the  later  bom  (the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  etc.)  who  contracts  tuberculosis, 
and  I  believe  this  to  be  because  when 
he  came  into  ^he  world  there  were  al- 
ready many  mouths  to  feed  and  food 
was  scant.  The  father's  income  rarely 
increases  with  the  increase  of  the  family : 
and  the  mother,  worn  out  with  repeated 
pregnancies,  can  not  bestow  upon  the 
later  children  the  same  care  which  was 
bestowed  upon  the  first  ones.  Very  of- 
ten the  history  of  the  patient  reveals 
that  two  or  three  of  the  younger  broth- 
ers or  sisters  had  died  in  early  child- 
hood from  tuberculosis  in  one  form  or 
other. 

We  know  tuberculosis  to  be  a  pre- 
ventable and  curable  disease,  but  we 
also  know  that  it  is  the  disease  of  pov- 
erty, privation,  malnutrition,  and  bad 
sanitation. 

Of  the  150,000  people  who,  it  is  esti- 
mated, die  annually  from  tuberculosis 
in  the  United  States,  I  venture  to  say 
50,000  have  been  bread-winners.  Esti- 
mating the  value  of  such  a  single  life  to 
the  community  at  only  about  $5,000,  this 
makes  a  loss  of  $250,000,000  each  year. 
Another  third,  I  venture  to  say,  repre- 
sents children  at  school  age.  They  have 
died  without  having  been  able  to  give 
any  return  to  their  parents  or  to  the 
community.  Making  the  average  dura- 
tion of  their  young  life  only  7.5  years, 
and  estimating  the  cost  to  parents  and 
the  community  at  only  $200  per  annum, 
the  community  loses  another  $75,000,000. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures  and  the 


suffering,  misery,  and  disappointment  of 
parents  who  lose  their  children  after 
having  tenderly  loved  and  cared  for  them 
for  some  years,  I  wonder  if  there  can 
be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  sane  men 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  these 
children  had  never  been  born.  Surely 
all  this  is  race  suicide  instead  of  race 
preservation. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  I  was  asked  by 
a  young  colleague  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
of  tuberculosis  in  an  Italian  laborer. 
The  man  earned  $12  a  week,  was  36 
years  of  age  on  the  day  the  examination 
and  diagnosis  were  made,  and  had  been 
married  14  years.  His  eleventh  child 
had  been  born  on  his  last  birthday ;  four 
or  five  had  already  died,  two  of  them  of 
tuberculous  meningitis.  A  glance  at  the 
rest  of  the  family  showed  that  nearly  all 
of  them  were  predisposed  to  tuberculosis, 
if  not  already  infected,  and  that  a  few 
years  of  contmued  underfeeding  and  bad 
housing  would  finish  their  earthly 
career.  With  two  or  three  children  to 
provide  for,  the  family  might  have  lived 
in  relative  comfort;  with  better  food 
and  better  home  environments  the  father 
might  never  have  become  tuberculous, 
and  none  of  the  children  might  have  con- 
tracted the  disease.  The  commonwealth 
would  have  been  the  gainer  by  two  or 
three  mentally  and  physically  vigorous 
future  citizens. 

While  this  letter  for  The  Survey  was 
in  preparation,  an  Italian  woman  pre- 
sented herself  to  me  for  examination. 
She  gave  her  age  as  56  and  had  married 
quite  young.  She  had  born  her  husband 
17  children,  of  whom,  however,  only  4 
were  living.  Some  had  died  in  infancy, 
some  at  school  age,  and  some  during 
adolescence.  What  useless  suffering! 
What  useless  economic  loss  to  the  indi- 
vidual family  and  society  at  large ! 

Upon  examination,  I  found  the  wom- 
an's mental  condition  even  worse  than 
her  physical  status.  The  repeated  preg- 
nancies, the  frequent  diseases  in  the 
family,  13  deaths  among  her  children, 
had  made  a  mental  and  physical  wreck 
of  .her.  Yet  the  woman  belonged  to 
the  better  and  well-to-do  class  of  our 
population  of  Italian  birth.  What  would 
her  condition  have  been  if  she  had  had 
to  work  in  sweatshops  or  factory,  as  so 
many  of  the  poor  Italians  have  to  do ! 

When  pregnancy  means  danger  to  the 
life  of  the  mother  or  exacerbation  of  an 
existent  mental  or  physical  ailment,  as, 
for  example,  tuberculosis,  which  is  al- 
ways aggravated  by  child-bearing,  every 
conscientious  physician  should  do  his  ut- 
most to  prevent  childbirth  in  such  an 
invalid. 

Where  there  is  tuberculosis  or  any 
other  serious  transmissible  disease  in 
one  or  both  of  the  parents  or  there  is 
danger  that  it  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  offspring,  it  should  not  only  be  the 
right  but  the  sacred  duty  of  the  phy- 
sician to  prevent  the  conception  of  any 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
offspring  destined  to  become  a  burden 
to  the  community. 

I  do  not  know  the  penalty  to  be  visit- 
ed upon  a  physician  who  offends  the 
majesty  of  the  law  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 1142  of  the  penal  code  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  I  for  one  am  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility  before  the  law 
and   before   my   God   for  every   time   I 
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have  counselled,  and  every  time  I  shall 
counsel  in  the  future,  the  prevention  of 
a  tuberculous  conception,  having  thus 
preserved  the  life  of  the  mother,  in- 
creased her  chances  of  recovery,  and 
last  but  not  least,  prevented  the  prcH 
creation  of  a  tuberculous  race. 

S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  M.D. 
New  York. 


JOTTINGS 


Wilberforcc  University  is  organizing  a 
commercial  museum  as  a  permanent  exhibit 
of  evidences  of  all  Negro  activities  in  com- 
merce, finance  and  industry.  Suitable  ma- 
terial or  suggestions  should  be  sent  to  J.  £. 
Ormes,  at  the  university  in  Wilbcr  force, 
Ohio. 


The  Fairhope  League,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  continue  the  work  initiated  in 
the  Fairhope  School  in  Alabama  by  Mari- 
etta L.  Johnson,  and  to  extend  the  use  of 
the  principles  employed  by  her,  will  hold  its 
third  summer  session  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
July  16  to  August  15. 


An  investigation  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Public  Education  Association  of  Phil- 
adelphia of  vocational  courses  taught  in  all 
the  schools,  public,  private  and  philanthropic, 
in  the  vicinity.  The  results  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title,  A  Sur- 
vey of  Opportunities  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  and  near  Philadelphia.  The  scope 
of  the  investigation  includes  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  professional  education,  and  180 
institutions  are  covered. 


Addresses  by  ministers  of  various  denom- 
inations and  officials  of  the  George  Junior 
Republic  of  Western  Pennsylvania  featured 
the  recent  dedication  of  the  Jeremiah  Stur- 
geon Chapel  at  the  republic,  located  at 
Grove  City,  Pa.  The  chapel,  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  republic  idea  is  iron- 
sectarian,  was  given  by  Letitia  Deniston, 
of  Swissvale,  Pa.,  in  memory  of  her  grand- 
father, Jeremiah  Sturgeon,  and  it  is  to  be 
used  for  the  worship  of  Grod  by  all  creeds. 


The  National  Municipal  League  has  an- 
nounced nine  subjects  for  the  1915  Morton 
Denison  Hull  prize  of  $250  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  subject  connected  with  municipal 
goremment.  The  contest  is  open  to  post- 
graduate students  who,  within  a  year,  have 
been  registered  students  in  any  college  giv- 
ing mslmction  in  municipal  government, 
l^urdier  information  regarding  the  prize, 
mar  be  had  of  the  National  Municipal 
Lea^ikc  703  North  American  Building,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


The  Bttreati  of  the  Census  announces  a 
UuUetifl  on  the  BKnd  Population  of  the 
L'ntted  States  based  on  the  1910  census. 
The  number  of  bliiid  is  given  as  57,272,  or 
02J3  to  each  1004MIO  of  the  total  population. 
Bllndtiesc  IS  stated  to  be  less  common  in 
the  United  States  tlian  in  most  countries; 
it  Ha«  apparently  decreased  among  the 
youngest  classes  of  the  population  in  the 
Ust  SO  years;  there  are  more  blind  men 
than  women ;  blindnets  is  much  more  preva- 
lent among  Indians  and  considerably  more 
among   Negroes   than   amonf(   whites. 


Minneapolis  bids  fair  to  become*  one  of 
the  country's  greatest  experiment  centers  in 
industrial  education.  An  industrial  survey 
of  the  city  is  to  be  made  from  May  to  Jan- 
uary of  this  year;  of  this  Qiarles  A.  Pros- 
ser,  recently  made  director  of  the  William 
Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute  of 
Minneapolis,  will  be  in  charge.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  a  scheme  of  co-operation 
between  the  Dunwoody  Institute,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  the  Minneapolis  Art 
Institute  and  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation for  widening  the  opportunities  for 
industrial  and  technical  training  in  Minne- 
sota. 


Many  of  the  educational  problems  now 
vexing  this  country  will  be  discussed  at 
the  International  Congress  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  which  is  to  meet 
August  16-28  at  Oakland,  CaL  Rural  edu- 
cation, sex  hygiene,  elimination  of  illiteracy, 
vocational  training,  self-government  and 
professional  education  are  among  the  topics 
appearing  on  the  tentative  program.  The 
Teacher  and  War  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
president's  address  by  David  Starr  Jordan. 
As  plans  stand  now  the  program  embraces 
representatives  from  the  following  coun- 
tries: Argentine  Republic,  Canada,  England, 
China,  France,  Germany,  Guatemala.  Hon- 
duras, Italy,  Japan,  Philippine  Islands  and 
Russia. 


The  rmernational  Association  of  Police- 
women was  organized  during  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at 
Baltimore.  Alice  Stebbins  Wells  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  first  policewoman  in  America, 
was  chosen  president.  The  other  officers 
are,  vice-president,  Mary  Steele  Harvey. 
Baltimore;  secretary,  Georgiana  Sherrott, 
Minneapolis;  treasurer,  Annie  R.  McCully, 
Dayton.  The  objects  of  the  new  association 
are:  To  gather  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  policewomen's  work  and  furnish 
authentic  data  in  response  to  inquiries  from 
individuals  and  communities  wishing  to  es- 
tablish this  work ;  to  maintain  such  a  stand- 
ard of  character  and  efficiency  as  will  at- 
tract to  the  work  the  highest  type  of 
women;  to  advance,  as  loyal  members  of 
the  police  department,  its  general  service  to 
the  community,  placing  special  emphasis 
upon  crime  prevention  and  protective  meas- 
ures for  women  and  chfldren  without  in  any 
wise  interfering  with  the  work  of  police- 
women as  established  in  any  police  depart- 
ment. 


Not  only  Carleton  College  but  the  whole 
community  of  Northfield,  Minn.,  participat- 
ed in  a  stimulating  presentation  of  various 
lines  of  social  work,  given  during  the  sec- 
ond semester.  The  course  was  under  the 
general  charge  of  Graham  Taylor,  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
in  co-operation  with  President  Cowling  of 
the  college,  assisted  by  the  three  social  sci- 
ence men  on  the  faculty.  The  speakers 
were  Professor  Taylor,  Alexander  Johnson. 
James  MuUenbach,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Dr. 
A.  C.  Rogers,  E.  J.  Ward,  the  Rev.  John 
A.  Ryan,  Prof.  E.  Dana  Durand  and  Ray- 
mond Robins. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  talks,  which 
were  largely  attended  by  the  townspeople 
as  well  as  by  the  students,  who  were  given 
credit  if  they  did  a  prescribed  amount  of 
reading  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  the 
speakers  gave  also  chapel  talks  to  the 
students  and  outside  addresses.  A  repre- 
sentative meeting  at  which  Mr.  Robins  was 
the  chief  speaker  brought  to  a  head  definite 
plans  for  a  ''greater  Northfield."  An  ex- 
hibit by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee gave  further  point  to  the  course. 
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back  fiom  the  War  capitals,  reports 

¥  THAT  THE  WOMEN  FROM  THE  HAGUE  actually  got  ihrougb  to  the  men 
^*  in  the  state  departments  of  the  Great  Powers,  rwt  merely  to  drop  a  tract  and  be  bowed 
out,  but  to  sit  down  and  talk  the  issues  through.  They  were  rwt  accused  anywhere  of  being 
''peace-^t-^ny-price"  people.  Nor  was  peace  their  slogan — but  some  method  of  approach 
to  a  settlement  other  than  the  military  method  which  is  costing  so  heaoily  and  is  getting 
npwhere. 

m 

II  THA  T  THESE  ST  A  TESMEN  were  for  the  most  part  representative  of  what  might 
^^*  be  called  the  civil  group  in  each  country;  a  group  which  is  standing  out  for  victory  no 
less  strongfy  than  the  mditary  group,  but  which  not^heless  is  apprehensive  that  under  the 
shadow  of  the  war,  long-fougbt-for  civil  rights  are  being  invaded;  that  the  longer  the  war  goes 
on,  the  less  the  civil  parties  will  have  to  say  as  to  its  terms  of  settlement;  and  that  if  the  mili- 
tary parties  of  the  different  nations  settle  the  terms  of  peace  it  will  mean  to  clamp  militarism 
upon  Europe  for  a  generation. 

III  THAT  WITH  THE  MILITARY  FORCES  dead-locked  along  the  concrete 
^^^*  trenches,  the  civil  leaders  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  end  the  war  and  stay  the 
carnage,  but  they  are  themselves  bound  hand  atnd  foot  £p  the  feeling  that  if  they  even  talk 
terms  of  peace  their  position  in  their  awn  country  and  before  the  world  will  be  weakened; 
that  they  would  welcome,  therefore,  action  ip  the  neutrals  which  would  open  a  Way  for 
negotiation  with  borwr,  and  that  the  United  States  with  its  mixed  peoples  is  pre-eminently  the 
country  looked  to  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  emergency^. 

JY  THA  T  WHILE  OFFERS  OF  MEDIA  TION  by  the  United  States  to  the 
^  '^  •  belligerents  would  be  rejected,  and  while  no  belligerent  could  ask  f^^  mediation,  a 
continuous  convention  of  neutrals  would  create  a  channel  through  which  some  opportunity 
might  lead  to  peace;  that  such  a  conference  should  not  be  made  up  purely  of  governmental 
representative&::;-who  would  think  ^^d  act  along  rigid  nationalistic  lines-^but  should  if  possible 
be  drawn  by  some  more  democratic  process  from  commercial,  labor,  and  scient^c  fields  which 
hope  genuine  international  experience. 
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NEXT  WEEK 

CAN  the  delicate  administrative  task  of  giving 
public  outdoor  relief — widows*  pensions, 
for  instance — be  transformed  into  a  means  of 
public  education  ?  A  thoughtful  discussion  by 
an  experienced  worker  in  both  public  €uid 
private  chsurities, — 

ADA  ELIOT  SHEFHELD 

CAMBRIEKiE,  MASS. 


The  GIST  of  IT- 
INTERVENTION  by  disinterested  ciu 
zens  has  brought  about  an  agreement  t 
conciliate  the  differences  in  the  garment 
trades  of  New  York  city.  A  strike  of  men 
and  women  was  threatened  by  the  break- 
down of  the  protocol.  Meantime  lO.OOO 
pantsmakcrs,  in  an  extra-protocol  union 
have  struck.     Page  347. 

'y HE  Red  Cross  has  formed  a  committee 
of  prominent  financiers  and  others  t: 
get  aid  through  to  the  people  of  Mexico 
Coming  just  before  President  Wilson  j 
statement  indicating  that  ''watchful  waiting' 
had  somewhat  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  the 
formation  of  this  committee  added  to  the 
discussion  of  intervention.    Page  347. 

P^  SURVEY  of  young  girls  who  d^Dpp^: 
out  of  Elmira  schools  last  winter  i^ 
to  lead  to  immediate  steps  to  meet  their 
social  needs.     Page  350. 

J^OCH  ESTER'S  community  chorus  ha^ 
set  the  whole  town  singing.  It  hi> 
convinced  people  that  music  hath  charni>. 
even  from  those  who  lack  voices,  if  thf- 
be  parts  of  a  large  chorus  and  have  the 
will  to  sing.     Page  359. 

J^EW  JERSEY'S  "welfare  law."  which 
went  into  effect  this  month,  round> 
out  a  trio  of  laws  for  the  protection  ot 
children.  Under  it,  responsibility  for  abuk 
or  neglect  is  placed  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  parents,  as  in  the  child  labor  act 
it  is  placed  on  employers.     Page  348. 

go  ME  of  the  evidence  brought  iortaxt 
by  John  Lawson*s  attorneys  as  groun'ij 
for  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  a 
new  trial,  page  352;  and  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished report  on  the  state  militia,  page  35:2 
are  the  latest  developments  in  Colorado. 

gEARCHING  out  the  unknown  basis  of 
mental  hygiene,  Joseph  Lee  offers  new 
definitions  of  health  and  lists  the  se>«' 
achieving  instincts  in  whose  service  mar- 
kind  can  slam  the  door  on  the  dociorj 
nose.     Page  361. 

<<JF  the  elemental  passions  only  had  a 
chance  they  would  heal  this  thin?" 
"You  have  a  feeling  that  the  mind  ot 
Europe  is  submerged  under  a  great  eim'- 
tionalism."  These  two  seemingly  contra- 
dictory sentences  in  a  way  lie  close  to  the 
two  great  pieces  of  testimony  which  the 
head  worker  of  Hull  House  has  within  the 
past  fortnight  put  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. She  has  made  very  clear  that  the  let- 
ting loose  of  the  old  fighting  instincts  is 
so  overmastering  that  one  cannot  conr- 
dently  make  an  interpretation  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe.  But  she  comes  back,  oc 
the  one  hand,  with  a  hundred  skeins  of  evi- 
dence that  among  the  common  people  ho- 
man  nature  is  breaking  loose  from  the  oW 
war  cries.  She  comes  back,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  direct  word  from  the  chancel- 
leries that  some  of  the  foremost  men  m 
each  of  the  warring  nations  are  gropia? 
for  a  chance  to  settle  the  war  by  neg-^tia- 
tion  if  the  non-combatant  nations  can  opec 
up  an  honorable  way  to  go  about  it.  Thfrf* 
in  lies  America's  opportunity.    Page  353. 
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OTH    PBACB   AND   STRIKES   IN 
THB  GARMENT  TRADES 

Prospects  of  a  strike  in  the 
cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry  in  New 
York  city  were  practically  eliminated 
when  representatives  of  the  unions  and 
of  the  Cloak.  Suit  &  Skirt  Manufac- 
turers Protective  Association  met  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Bar  Association  July 
8  and  agreed  to  make  a  new  contract 
to  take  the  place  of  the  famous  protocol 
which  was  abrogated  by  the  manufac- 
turers on  May  20. 

But  just  as  conciliation  seems  thus  to 
be  assured  in  the  women's  clothing  in- 
dustry, there  come  rumors  of  an  im- 
pending clash  of  even  greater  propor- 
tions in  that  branch  of  the  industry  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  men's 
clothing.  Ten  thousand  pantsmakers 
went  on  strike  July  12  and  the  union 
leaders  declared  that  if  overtures  were 
not  made  to  them  by  the  manufacturers 
by  July  14  a  general  strike  would  be 
ileclarcd,  involving  80,000  workers  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Union. 
states  that  the  union  is  desirous  of 
peace,  but  is  "mobilized  for  war." 
There  is  no  agreement  at  the  present 
time  between  the  union  and  the  manu- 
facturers, and  it  is  claimed  that  wages 
have  been  cut  55  per  cent  in  the  last 
eight  months,  due  to  competition  be- 
tween contractors'  shops,  in  which  a 
large  proportion    of  the  manufacturing 

The  terms  of  the  new  agreement  in 
the  women's  trades  are  to  be  worked  out 
liy  a  conciliation  board,  consisting  of 
Felix  Adier.  leader  of  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Society;  Louis  D.  Brandeis  of  Bos- 
ton, who  was  chairman  of  the  ^bitration 
board  under  the  old  protocol ;  Henry 
Bruere.  city  chamberlain;  Prof.  George 
W.  Kirchwey  of  Columbia  University 
t-aw  School,  ex-Judge  Walter  C.  Noyes 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  Charles  L.  Bernheimer. 
president  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  board  was  named  by 
Mayor  Mitchel  at  the  request  of  counsel 
for  each  side  in  the  controversy.  They 
began  their  sessions  July  13  at  City  Hall. 

The  present  situation,  with  peace  ne- 
gotiations in  progress  instead  of  indus- 
trial warfare   involving  directly  or  in- 
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directly  50,000  workers,  was  brought 
about  after  the  union  had  authorized 
their  officers  to  call  a  strike  and  after 
Benjamin  Schlessinger,  president  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers Union,  had  sent  an  ultimatum  to  [he 
manufacturers  demanding  the  submis- 
sion to  an  unbiased  board  of  the  points 
in  controversy.  At  this  juncture  a 
committee  consisting  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 
Oscar  S,  Straus,  Louis  Marshall,  Cyrus 
L.  Sulzberger  and  J.  L.  Magnes  made 
an  appeal  to  accept  arbitration,  basing 
their  appeal  on  the  injury  and  suffering 
that  a  strike  would  entail  upon  many 
thousands  of  people,  and  offering  their 
good  offices  to  that  end.  This  proposal 
was  accepted  by  both  sides  and  the  meet- 
ing of  July  8  was  the   result. 

The  differences  that  will  have  to  be 
threshed  out  by  the  concihalion  board 
involve  the  question  of  discharge  of 
workers  at  the  end  of  the  busy  season, 
distribution  of  work  in  the  dull  season — 
which  is  another  aspect  of  the  discharge 
question — standardization  of  piece  rates 
and  minimum  wages  for  all  workers. 
The  manufacturers'  association  is  said 
to  favor  another  protocol  of  indefinite 
term,  like  the  old  one,  provided  their 
interests  are  adequately  safeguarded. 
The  union,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  a 
return  to  the  more  customary  trade 
agreement  terminating  after  a  definite 
period. 


COMMITTEE   OF   BUSINESS  HEN 
TO  AID  MEXICO 

Announcing  that  unless  some- 
thing be  done  to  prevent  it,  several  mil- 
lion people  will  be  dying  "like  flies"  from 
starvation  in  Mexico  by  August  1,  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  has  form- 
ed a  National  Mexican  Relief  Committee 
of  prominent  financiers  and  others  to 
get  aid  to  the  non-combatant  population 
of  that  country. 

At  the  head  of  the  committee,  as  chair- 
man, is  William  C.  Potter,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
was  general  manager  for  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  in 
Mexico.  Frank  W.  Koch,  who  has  prac- 
ticed law  in  Mexico  City  and  Tampico 
for  the  past  eight  years  is  secretary  of 
the  committee. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  forty- 
five  other  members,  including:  John  P. 
Mitchel,  mayor  of  New  York  city,  Dan- 
iel Guggenheim,  John  Hays  Hammond, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Henry  W.  Taft, 
Alfred  T.  White,  Robert  W.  deForest, 
Charles  D.  Norton  and  Henry  P.  Davi- 
son, of  New  York;  Joseph  M,  Cudahy, 
George  M.  Reynolds  and  Robert  J. 
Thorne,  of  Chicago;  Edmund  H.  Bil- 
lings, F.  L.  Higginson  and  William 
Endicott,  of  Boston;  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
of  Cleveland;  William  Sproule,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  others.  Twenty-one 
cities  are  represented. 

The  time  of  formation  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  this  committee  have  been  as 
new  fuel  to  the  discussion  concerning 
intervention.  Some  of  the  members  are 
immediately  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  great  relief  projects  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  the  past  in  meeting 
earthquake  and  flood  disasters.  Others 
are  identified  with  American  invest- 
ments in  Mexico.  And  as  the  Red  Cross 
is  a  semi-official  organization,  philan- 
thropic, business  and  governmental  fac- 
tors are  apparently  co-operating  in  this 
affirmative  move. 

The  announcement  of  the  creation  of 
the  committee  immediately  preceded 
President  Wilson's  statement  indicating 
that  our  government's  policy  of  "watch- 
ful waiting"  had  reached  its  limit.  For 
months  the  Red  Cross  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  systematic  campaign  of  education 
in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  Mexican 
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people.  It  has  been  known  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  state  department 
and  with  our  consuls  in  Mexico,  both  of 
which  have  acted  as  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  it.  For  weeks  the  Red  Cross  has 
been  issuing  frequent  press  bulletins  of 
one  tenor  in  picturing  the  misery  of  the 
people  and  these  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  typifying  the  kind  of  facts 
now  being  given  the  most  serious  at- 
tention by  this  government. 

These  bulletins  indicate  that  while 
thousands  of  women,  children  and  old 
men  are  close  to  starvation  the  situa- 
tion is  almost  certain  to  be  far  worse  in 
a  short  time.  The  harvest  this  fall, 
it  is  anticipated,  will  be  one-third 
normal.  That  will  go  but  a  little  way  to- 
ward relieving  present  distress,  and 
then  will  come  ten  months  before 
Mexico  can  again  contribute  to  her  own 
food  supply.  Where  actual  starvation 
does  not  occur,  there  will  be  weakened 
resistance  making  a  congenial  soil  for 
epidemics. 

Advocates  of  intervention  point  out 
that  railroads,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mexico,  are  in  a  sad  state  of 
disrepair.  It  is  reported  that  the  mili- 
tary leaders  are  making  no  attempt  to 
keep  up  roadbeds  or  rolling  stock; 
engines,  it  is  said,  are  robbed  of  parts  to 
repair  other  engines  and  cars  are  burned 
or  ditched,  or  run  into  sidings  when  no 
longer  serviceable.  The  bridges  over 
many  small  streams,  now  dry,  have  been 
ruined  and  the  rails  laid  across  the  dry 
beds,  so  that  such  service  as  exists  will 
be  seriously  hampered  when  the  wet 
season  comes. 

This  difficulty  of  transportation  has 
greatly  interfered  with  the  distribution 
of  supplies  already  sent  to  Mexico.  It 
is  denied  that  these  have  been  seized  by 
the  military  leaders,  but  it  is  no  secret 
that  they  have  gone  no  farther  than  the 
centers  of  population,  leaving  the  rural 
districts  destitute. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  National  Mexican 
Relief  Committee  announces  that  local 
committees  will  perform  the  main  task 
of  securing  contributions  of  money  and 
supplies.  These  committees  are  now  in 
process  of  formation.  The  distribution 
of  supplies  will  be  handled  by  the  Red 
Cross  itself  through  American  consuls 
and  special  representatives. 

FOR  THB  CORRECTION    OF  DE- 
UNQUBNT  PARENTS 

On  Independence  Day  New  Jer- 
sey's "welfare  law"  went  into  effect, 
rounding  out  a  trio  of  general  laws  for 
children.  The  first  of  the  trio  was  the 
child  labor  law.  The  second  was  the  so- 
called  widows*  pension  law,  known  of- 
ficially as  an  act  "to  promote  home  life 
of  children."  Under  the  last  named, 
some  2,000  children  whose  mothers  are 
receiving  aid  from  the  counties,  are 
under   state   supervision. 

The  main  point  of  the  child  labor 
law  is  that  children  must  attend  public 


or  parochial  schools  until  14  years  of 
age.  After  that,  under  an  amendment 
passed  last  year,  those  who  can  estab- 
lish certain  school  requirements  can  se- 
cure the  age  and  schooling  certificate 
which  permits  them  to  seek  employment ; 
otherwise  they  must  wait  the  age  of  16. 

"It  may  be  stated  generally,"  writes 
C.  L.  Stonaker,  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  and  Prison  Reform  Associa- 
tion, "that  today  child  labor  in  New 
Jersey  has  been  eliminated,  *  so  far  as 
factory  life  is  concerned,  and  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  the  age  of  minors 
averages  above  14  years.  Attendance 
officials  are  strengthening  their  work  so 
that  even  in  remote  farming  districts 
children  are  not  neglected  and  their 
failure  to  attend  school  means  trouble 
for  parents  or  guardians." 

The  new  law  concerning  the  welfare 
of  children  rounds  out  the  child  labor 
legislation  and  gives  child-saving  agen- 
cies an  entry.  It  is  written  in  simple 
English.  It  begins  with  specific  defini- 
tions under  the  four  headings  of  abuse, 
abandonment,  cruelty  and  neglect.   Each 


The  Garment 

Lyman  Bryson 
Reprinted  from  the  Poetry  Journal 

'T^IS  I  who  ask  forgiveness,  I, 
who  bought 
The  garment  when  I  did  not 
know 
That   its   maker   hungered   as   he 

wrought, 
And  patterned  it  with  sweat  marks 
in  a  row, 
And  fought 
The  little  mists  of  red,  that  come 
and  go. 

Little    mists    of    red    in    blistered 
eyes, 
That  never  close  for  rest  or 
sleep 

Save  when  despair  its  heavy  men- 
ace lies, 

And  palsies  of  exhaustion  onward 
creep, 
And  dies 

The   haggard   will,   that   this   last 
watch  would  keep. 

No  bitter  word  of  mine,  no  burn- 
ing deed, 
Had  ever  helped  him  face  this 
woe. 

I  had  been  all  oblivious  to  his  need. 

I   had  not  seen  his  weary  hands 
move  slow, 
And  bleed 

With  needle  stabs,  as  they  sagged 
to  and  fro. 

.And  still  I  wore  as  decent,  Sunday 

best, 
My    brother's    handiwork    of 

pain; 
While  his  wan  soul  a  stranger  was 

to  rest. 
And  his  heart's  blood  a  futile  sop 

for  gain. 
Confessed — 
My  late  repentance  shall  not  be  in 

vain. 


of  these  has  several  subdivisions  so  thit 
it  is  believed,  any  case  of  mistreatmn 
of  a  child  may  be  covered. 

For  insUnce,  under  the  abuse  defim- 
tion  is  a  provision  that  abuse  of  a  ch3d 
shall  consist  in  "employing  or  perai:- 
ting  a  child  to  be  employed  in  irr 
vocation  or  employment  injurious  to  :« 
health  or  dangerous  to  its  life  or  limb 
or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  state", 
and  another  similar  statement  includes 
''dangerous  to  the  morals  of  such  chili: 
or  children."  Under  "neglect"  is  in- 
cluded "wilfully  failing  to  provide  rep- 
lar  school  education  as  provided  ani 
required  by  law.**  Thus  the  burden  :* 
placed  on  parent  or  guardian  to  sec  i(> 
it  that  the  child  is  not  perinittcd  to  '^ 
work  injurious  to  health,  dangerous  m 
life,  limb,  or  its  moral  development. 

The  new  act  will  reach  cases  that  the 
child  labor  laws  do  not  afifect,  as  for 
instance,  the  parent  who  forces  the  chii. 
to  do  hard  manual  labor  beyond  i:^ 
strength,  or  "to  help  his  father  on  . 
wagon,"  and  it  includes  the  child  who  :< 
kept  out  at  night  selling  newspapers 
The  factory  act  takes  care  of  the  em 
ployer;  this  act  takes  care  of  the  parent 

The  procedure  is  that,  upon  proof,  the 
court  finds  the  defendant  "guilty  ot 
cruelty  or  neglect  of  children."  Th« 
punishment  may  be  a  fine  or  impriscr- 
ment  or  both,  or  the  court  may  "pes: 
pone  sentence" — something  quite  differ- 
ent from  parole  under  probation.  Pr  - 
bation  is  included,  for  the  court  po«J- 
pones  sentence  under  conditions.  Ire 
child  may  be  temporarily  taken  frir- 
the  parent  and  the  parent  required  to  par 
for  the  child's  care.  Or  the  parent  ma;. 
give  a  bond  to  insure  performance  »•; 
the  duty  required  by  the  court.  Failure 
to  meet  the  requirements  may  mean  r' 
only  the  collection  upon  the  bond  h* 
the  return  of  the  defendant  to  court  " 
receive   sentence   previously   postpone 

In  cases  where  it  is  found  necessar. 
to  remove  the  child  temporarily  iv  ' 
parental    control,    child-saving  agencc- 
may  be  awarded  the  custody  and  a: 
sums  of  money  required  from  the  -i?- 
fendant   for  the   support  of  his  ch:'' 
or  fines,  penalties  or  forfeitures  collec* 
ed  in  any  case    when    a    child-sa^ini 
agency  prosecutes,  shall  "inure  to  soc- 
society  to  be  used   for  the  benefit 
the  children."     When  the  complaint    - 
made   otherwise,   the   money  goes  m* 
the  local  poor  fund.     Powers  of  an-c- 
are  granted  accredited  agents  of  chtl-'- 
saving  societies. 

Mr.   Stonaker's   summary  of  th<  a** 
ticipated  results  of  the  law  is  that  "ondr 
the    New    Jersey    system    hereafter  r* 
parent  can  sidestep  his  responsibility  ** 
his  children.     No  matter  what  tniy  "* 
done  for  the  welfare  of  the  chiM  t>- 
court  can  maintain  its  control  over  t"- 
parent  and   enforce  its  mandate  o»-'*" 
the  postponed  sentence  plan,  and  w*!' 
this   fails  the  defendant   mtist  take 
punishment." 
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ANBW   TRIAL   DBNIBD  JOHN 
LAWSON 

Judge  Granby  Hillyer,  in  the 
District  Court  in  Trinidad,  Colo.,  last 
Monday  denied  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
in  the  case  of  John  R.  Lawson,  the 
strike  leader,  and  sentenced  him  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life. 

On  the  same  day  argument  was  begun 
before  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  on 
a  motion  to  disqualify  Judge  Hillyer 
from  sitting  in  strike  cases  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  been  employed  by 
coal  companies,  and  that  just  prior  to 
going  upon  the  bench — ^having  been  ap- 
pointed to  try  strike  cases  under  a  spe- 
cial act  of  the  legislature — he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
strikers,  whom  he  had  denounced  as  out- 
laws. In  the  course  of  a  statement 
which  he  read  in  court  Lawson  said: 

"In  the  name  of  the  courts  of  my  coun- 
try, which  I  respect,  I  protest  against 
your  right  to  pass  any  judgment  on  me. 
It  is  undenied  in  this  case  that  you  were 
appointed  to  the  bench  this  spring  for 
the  trial  of  myself  and  my  associates. 
Fresh  from  the  employment  of  the  coal 
operators  of  Colorado,  including  the 
Rockefellers,  who  have  engineered  these 
prosecutions,  yourself  a  coal  company 
attorney,  you  were  so  prejudiced  against 
me  that  my  case  in  this  court  was  a 
travesty  on  justice.  Today  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado  in  Denver  is  review- 
ing your  conduct." 

The  discovery  of  new  evidence  and 
affidavits  alleging  that  the  trial  jury  was 
tampered  with  constituted  the  basis  for 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial.  At  his  trial 
in  April,  Lawson  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  John  Nimmo,  a  deputy  sheriff, 
who  was  shot  dead  in  the  course 
of  a  battle  that  took  place  between 
strikers  on  the  one  hand  and  dep- 
uty sheriffs  and  mine  guards  on  the 
other  in  October,  1913.  It  was  not 
charged  that  Lawson  had  personally 
shot  Nimmo.  He  was  indicted  and 
tried  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  lead- 
er of  the  strikers  and  therefore  was  in 
command  during  the  battle. 

The  jury  retired  on  Saturday,  May  1, 
and  on  Monday  after  balloting  Satur- 
day night,  Sunday  and  Monday  morn- 
ing, returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

One  of  the  jurymen,  Grover  Hall,  a 
hack-driver  of  Trinidad,  now  states  un- 
der oath  that  the  evidence  in  the  case 
did  not  convince  him  that  Lawson  was 
guilty  of  any  offense  and  that  he  alone 
of  the  twelve  jurors  voted  for  acquit- 
tal up  to  the  last  ballot.  He  states  that 
on  Sunday  the  bailiff,  Frank  Gooden, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  jury,  came 
several  times  to  Hall  and  told  him  that 
Mrs.  Hall,  his  wife,  was  dangerously  ill. 
He  states  "that  said  bailiff  continued 
to  impress  this  upon  affiant  during  Sun- 
day and  Monday  morning,  that  affiant 
was  the  only  juror  who  was  holding  out 
for  acquittal  and  the  other  jurors  used 
the  alleged  dangerous  illness  of  affiant's 
wife  to  get  him  to  agree  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  jurors  upon  a  verdict  of 
guilty." 


Hall  declares  further  that  instead  of 
bringing  the  jury  their  noonday  meal 
on  Monday,  the  bailiff  informed  them 
that  the  judge  had  ordered  they  should 
have  nothing  further  to  eat  until  they 
had  agreed  upon  a  verdict.  Influenced, 
Hall  says,  by  his  great  uneasiness  over 
his  wife  and  by  the  coercion  which  the 
other  jurors  then  brought  to  bear  upon 
him, — holding  him  responsible  for  their 
lack  of  food — ^he  gave  in  and  at  1  o'clock 
on  Monday  voted  for  a  conviction,  al- 
though he  believed  then  and  still  be- 
lieves that  his  action  was  contrary  to 
the  evidence. 

As  soon  as  he  was  free  to  leave  the 
jury  room  he  hastened  to  a  telephone 
and  called  up  his  home.  He  was  an- 
swered by  his  wife  who  told  him  that 
the  story  she  had  been  dangerously  ill 
was  false.  She  had  a  cold  but  there 
was  nothing  in  her  condition  to  excite 
alarm. 

Hairs  affidavit  is  supported  by  Minor 
Duggan,  another  juror.  Mrs.  Hall,  wife 
of  Juror  Hall,  also  makes  affidavit  that 
she  was  slightly  ill  on  Sunday  and  that 
Zeke  Martin,  the  under  sheriff  of  the 
county,  came  to  her  house  and  insisted 
upon  calling  a  doctor  for  her,  although 
she  did  not  consider  it  necessary  and 
did  not  desire  to  have  one  called. 

Another  affidavit  is  filed  by  Bert 
Bramlett,  a  court  bailiff,  who  states  that 
he  was  a  guest  in  the  Hotel  St.  Elmo 
where  the  jury  was  lodged  the  next 
week  after  the  verdict  in  the  Lawson 
case.  Frank  Gooden,  the  bailiff  who 
had  charge  of  the  jury,  is  the  proprietor 
of  this  hotel.  Bramlett  says  that  Good- 
en told  him  that  the  reason  the  verdict 
of  guilty  was  returned  was  because  he 
had  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Grover  Hall.  He  said,  according  to 
Bramlett,  that  he  "had  made  it  so  stren- 
uous for  Hall  that  Hall  had  to  agree  to 
a  verdict  of  guilty."  He  told  Bramlett 
that  Mrs.  Martin,  the  wife  of  under 
sheriff  Martin  who  had  called  the  doc- 
tor for  Mrs.  Hall,  had  telephoned  him 
that  Mrs.  Hall  was  ill  and  that  he  had 
thereupon  told  Hall  that  his  wife  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  he  told  Bramlett 
further,  according  to  the  latter*s  state- 
ment, that  he  had  done  this  in  order  to 
get  him  to  agree  to  a  verdict.  He  also 
told  him  about  having  refused  the 
jurors  any  f©od  until  they  agreed.  He 
said,  according  to  Bramlett,  that  the 
judge  had  not  given  him  any  such  order 
but  that  he  had  told  the  jury  so  because 
some  of  the  jurors  had  asked  him  to  do 
so  in  order  to  force  a  verdict. 

Gooden  was  a  member  of  the  grand 
jury  that  indicted  Lawson  in  the  first 
place  last  summer. 

Lawson's  attorneys  have  filed  also  af- 
fidavits irom  two  men  who  were  in  the 
battle  where  John  Nimmo  lost  his  life, 
having  been  employed  as  mine  guards. 
These  two  men  claim  to  be  the  first  per- 
sons to  have  seen  the  body  of  Nimmo 
after  he  was  killed.  Both  state  that 
there  was  much  careless  shooting  by 
deputy  sheriffs  and  mine  guards,  and  in- 


timate that  Nimmo  might  therefore  have 
been  shot  by  his  own  comrades.  They 
declare  further  that  when  Nimmo's 
body  was  found  it  was  in  a  place  where, 
in  their  opinion,  no  bullet  from  the 
strikers  could  possibly  have  reached  him, 
since  there  was  a  railroad  fill  between 
him  and  the  strikers  "rendering  it  im- 
possible for  a  shot  from  the  strikers  to 
have  struck  his  body  at  the  place  where 
said  Nimmo  was  wounded." 


T 


WO   ADVBESB    RBPORTS   ON 
THB  COLORADO  MILITIA 


Of  especial  interest,  in  view  of 
the  attention  focused  upon  Colorado  by 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  of  John  Law- 
son,  is  the  recent  publication  of  a  re- 
port made  last  year  by  a  committee  of 
the  Colorado  Legislature  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  coal  strike. 
According  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  the  part  of  the  report  which 
dealt  with  the  state  militia  was  sup- 
pressed. The  News  states  that  upon  the 
instance  of  ex-Governor  Ammons  the 
report  was  toned  down  and  the  original 
version  was  never  used. 

In  this  section  of  the  report,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  News,  the  committee  de- 
clared that  the  only  parts  of  the  entire 
state  militia  that  were  not  in  a  "de- 
plorable and  totally  inefficient  condi- 
tion" were  the  medical  department  and 
the  band.  It  declared  that  the  different 
units  of  the  guard  were  improperly  or- 
ganized and  insufficiently  equipped. 
There  are  scathing  criticisms  of  many 
of  the  officers  including  General  Chase 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Edward  J. 
Boughton,  both  of  whom  are  criticized 
as  incompetent,  and  Lieutenant  Linder- 
felt,  who  is  referred  to  as  "the  big 
black  spot  on  the  guard." 

The  committee  also  referred  to  the 
number  of  organizations  that  were  mus- 
tered into  service  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  strike  and  stated  that  these  were 
for  the  most  part  "composed  of  mate- 
rial totally  unfit  for  membership  in  the 
National  Guard." 

"While  there  is  no  question,"  says 
the  report  in  the  News,  "in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
John  Chase,  the  present  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  guard,  is  a  brave  and  fear- 
less man.  the  committee  is  none  the  less 
convinced  that  he  should  not  be  at  the 
head  of  our  National  Guard  system  and 
the  committee  feels  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  guard  to  ever  be 
brought  to  even  a  moderate  state  of  ef- 
ficiency with  its  present  adjutant-gen- 
eral." 

About  the  same  time  that  this  report 
was  made  public,  Colorado  newspapers 
reported  also  that  the  federal  War  De- 
partment had  inspected  and  rejected  a 
majority  of  the  companies  in  the  Col- 
orado National  Guard.  This,  they 
state,  means  that  the  government  will 
withdraw  from  these  companies  the  ap- 
propriation that  otherwise  would  be 
available  for  their  use  and  the  equip- 
ment which  the  government  supplies  to 
approved  units  of  the  National  Guard. 


Tbe  Survey,  July  17, 1915 


Social  Agencies 


STUDYING    THE    YOUNG    GIRLS 
OF  BLMIRA 

A  BRIEF  STUDY  of  ihe  needs  of 
young  girls  in  Elmira  has  just  been 
made  under  the  auspices  of  ihe  Elmira 
Federation  for  Social  Service,  and  al- 
ready steps  have  been  taken  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  inves- 
tigator. 

First,  the  officers  of  the  federation 
wanted  to  know  how  many  things  which 
needed  to  be  done  for  girls  were  not  be- 
ing done  by  them  or  by  anyone  else  in 
the  community.  Second,  they  invited  an 
outsider  to  answer  the  question  after  a 
critical  examination.  Third,  they  wel- 
comed the  answer,  and  began  at  once  to 
act  upon  it.  Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  of 
the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  in- 
vestigator invited  to  make  the  study, 
spent  three  weeks  in  Elmira  talking  with 
employers,  social  workers,  parents,  and 
the  girls  themselves,  and  visitine  clubs, 
motion-picture  houses,  and  other  places 
of  amusement. 

As  the  officers  of  the  federation  were 
more  interested  in  discovering  what  they 
were  not  doing  than  in  having  their 
present  achievements  studied,  Mrs. 
Routzahn  looked  for  sources  of  informa- 
tion outside  the  social  organizations. 
She  secuired  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools  a  list  of  all  the  girls  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  who  had  dropped 
out  of  school  during  the  preceding 
winter,  a  total  of  79,  of  whom  42  were 
visited  at  home  and  8  others  were 
traced. 

Even  a  small  group  thus  selected  was 
expected  to  reveal  needs  typical  of  much 
larger  numbers.  The  majority  were  at 
work,  but  as  far  as  could  be  discovered 
only  five  were  in  trades  in  which  they 
were  developing  any  real  skill.  A  wage 
higher  than  $5  a  week  was  rare.  Two 
were  in  "business  college,"  and  8  others 
were  trying  to  save  money  to  that  end, 
lured  by  promises  in  advertisements. 
Some  violations  of  the  factory  law  were 
discovered.  Serious  ill  health  was  found 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Most 
surprising  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  fact 
that  9  of  the  group  of  SO  were  married 
and  2  others  were  about  to  marry, 
"quite  as  though  it  was  the  natural  thing 
to  do,"  as  soon  as  school  was  over. 
Only  a  few  had  had  any  contact  with 
social  agencies.  Not  the  statistics  of  the 
group,  however,  but  the  individual  needs 
of  girl  after  girl,  in  her  home  environ- 
ment led  to  the  suggestion  that  "any 
plan  that  aims  to  develon  the  girl  must 
take  into  account  her  whole  family." 

Fortunately,  the  federation  possesses 
a  fine  building,  with  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming-pool, dance  hall,  club  room  with  a 
kitchen,  classrooms  for  cooking  and 
sewing,  cafeteria,  roof  garden,  and  an 
assembly  room  with  a  stage.  It  has  not 
been  used  to  its  full  capacity.  "No 
higher  ideal  could  be  set  for  the  splen- 


did building,"  wrote  Mrs.  Routzahn  in 
her  report  to  the  federation,  "than  that 
it  should  become  a  real  community  cen- 
ter where  fathers,  mothers  and  children 
would  form  the  habit  of  coming  for  so- 
cial life  and  for  developing  better  stand- 
ards of  home  life  and  citizenship." 

To  carry  on  the  activities  necessary 
for  accomplishing  this  end,  certain  ad- 
ditions Co  the  staff  organization  and  the 
correlation  of  the  work  of  various  agen- 
cies were  recommended  and  cordially 
accepted.  It  is  hoped  that  by  autumn 
the  new  plans  will  be  in  successful  op- 


GHICAGO  POVERTY  LINE  GOING 
UP 

Since  October,  1914.  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago  has  had  to  help 
many  more  families  than  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  preceding 
year.  But  the  real  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion is  revealed  in  the  meteoric  rise  of 
the  line  since  February  this  year,  while 
last  year  the  line  took  a  sharp  decline 
at  the  end  of  February, 

The  treasury  is  empty  and  at  the 
rate  of  expenditure  maintained  during 
March,  when  $30700  was  spent  for  ma- 
terial relief  alone  as  against  $14,700  last 
March,  the  organization  may  run  a  large 
deficit  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  the  expectation  is  that  industrial 


conditions  will  improve  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  lessen  the  burden  materially 
during  the  remaining  spring  and  sum- 
mer months. 

The  board  of  directors  are  assuming 
the  task  of  securing  funds  and  have  en- 
listed the  aid  of  a  group  of  ouistanding 
men  like  the  presidents  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  the  Commercial  Club 
and  the  Real  Estate  Board.  These  men 
were  impressed  at  a  recent  meeting  by 
reports  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
society  since  the  beginning  of  its  fiscal 
year,  October  1,  for  example,  17.000 
family  cases  having  been  dealt  with  in 
six  months  as  against  16,000  in  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months. 


J.  P.  Kranz,  general  i 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  summarizes  the  social  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  last  state  legisla- 
ture as  follows  r 

A  bill  was  passed  calling  a  consiiin- 
tional  convention. 

A  State  Board  of  Control  for  all  state  j 
institutions,    consisting    of     three    paid 
members   giving   all   their    time   to  the 
work,  was  created. 

The  budget  of  the  state  Board  oi 
Charities  was  increased  from  $1,500  lo 
$2,500. 

Counties  having  juvenile  courts  wert 
authorized  to  pension  dependent  women 
with  small  children  where  the  father  is 
dead,  incurably  sick  or  totally  disabled. 
The  act  of  leaving  the  state  by  the  legal 
guardian  of  a  child,  who  thus  plans  lo 
avoid  the  support  of  the  child,  was 
designated  a  felony.  The  same  desig- 
nation was  made  of  the  man  deserting 
a  dependent  wife. 

Failure  to  provide  for  dependent  chil- 
dren or  wife  was  constituted  a  misde- 
meanor. The  procedure  is  that  a  war- 
rant is  sworn  out  in  the  juvenile  court 
for  the  parent  who  fails  to  provide.  He 
is  arraigned  in  the  iuvenile  court,  anJ 
if  he  pleads  guilty  is  ordered  by  thf 
court  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  chiid 
or  children,  according  to  their  needs  and 
his  ability  to  pay.  If  he  pleads  not 
guilty  he  is  arraigned  in  the  criminal 
court  after  indictment,  and  tried,  Ii 
found  guilty,  the  criminal  court  judge 
determines  the  amount  to  be  paid  inw 
the  juvenile  court  for  the  support  of 
the  child.  If  he  refuses  or  fails  to  make 
oayment,  he  is  arrested,  brought  inlo 
court  and  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  11  months  and  29 
days.  The  law  tends  to  emphasize  ihe 
desirability  of  making  a  man  work  and 
support  his  family  rather  than  sending 
him  to  jail. 

Funds  were  appropriated  to  build  a 
reformatory  for  women  and  the  pay- 
ment to  the  House  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd of  a  per  capita  cost  for  inmates 
committed  by  the  courts  was  approved 
10  continue  until  the  state  refonnator? 
is  built. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $50,000 
to  begin  the  erection  of  a  state  sana- 
torium for  the  care  of  the  tubercuIooJ 
and  passed  a  bill  making  legal  the  a|h 
pointment  of  women  to  any  state  boant 
that  has  under  its  supervision  women  it 
children. 


Social  Agencies 


WHILE  HER  MOTHER  WORKS 


^  WINDOW-EXHIBIT,  prepared  by  the  Cleveland  Day  Nursery  and  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  which  operates 
nine  kindergartens  and  Ave  nurseries,  shows  how  the  hours  are  spent  by  Ihe  children  whose  mothers  leave  them  while 
they  are  at  work.     The  pictures  are  set  in  a  mechanical  device  which  keeps  them  continuously  in  motion. 

Other  pictures  mounted  on  posters;  a  complete  miniature  nursery  and  kindergarten,  peopled  with  dolls  dressed  in 
character;  and  a  map  with  colored  pins  to  represent  children,  and  colored  streamers  agitated  by  an  electric-fan  to  repre- 
sent nurseries  and  kindergartens,  are  features  of  the  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  found  its  most  effective  use  as  a  background  for  the  spring  festival  given  in  a  public  park  by  600  kinder- 
garten children  on  May  25.  It  was  prepared  in  co-operation  with  the  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and  Philan- 
thropy. 


TURNING  BACK  A  GUARANTEB 
FUND  OP  $10,000 
In  the  fall  of  1914,  The  Sur- 
vey recorded  the  closing  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
After  the  office  was  closed,  the  business 
ven  took  up  the  matter,  a  guarantee  of 
SIO.OOO  was  circulated  and  signed  by 
108  guarantors.  Each  guarantor  obli- 
gated himself  to  the  extent  of  $92.60. 
The  guarantee  immediately  reestablished 
:he  Associated  Charities  in  the  commtin- 
iiy  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever  before. 
The  guarantors  included  representatives 
n  every  walk  of  life  and  every  part  of 

As  a  result  of  the  publicity  given, 
money  began  to  come  in.  The  Des 
.Moines  Ad  Men's  Club  engineered  a 
publicity  and  financial  campaign,  which 
carried  10,000  letters  to  men  and  women 
not  before  reached  by  the  .Associated 
Charities.  A  week  or  two  later  10,000 
additional  letters  were  sent  out.  About 
53,000  was  received  through  the  ad 
men's  efforts.  Through  their  endorse- 
ment and  because  of  the  publicity  given 
10  an  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  as- 
sociation made  by  expert  accountants, 
the  Associated  Charities  was  placed  in 
an  advantageous  position  before  the 
community.  Regular  contributors  came 
to  the  rescue,  many  of  them  doubling 
the  amounts  of  former  years. 

Now  the  Associated  Charities  an- 
nounces that  not  a  penny  of  the  guaran- 
tee will  be  called  in  as  it  has  secured 
contributions  of  over  $10,000.  The  bud- 
get is  established  on  a  firm  basis  and 
the  Associated  Charities  occupies  a  cen- 
tral place  in  the  philanthropic  activity 
of  the  city. 

A  new  departure  in  policy  was  the 
of  associate  membership  in  the 
council.    This  has  brought  the 

id    of    enthusiastic    volunteer    workers 


who,  by  reason  of  their  membership  in 
the  board,  may  attend  the  monthly  board 
meetings.  They  have  practically  all  the 
privileges  of  directors,  even  that  of  vot- 
ing in  the  absence  of  directors.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Associated  Charities  is  cred- 
ited largely  to  the  untiring  devotion  of 
the  secretary,  Horace  S.  Hoi  lings  worth. 


BSERTING    PITTSBURGH    FOR 
PRZBMYSL 


D 


Older  and  more  pretentious 
journals  might  be  glad  of  the  little  Story 
of  Harry  S.  published  on  the  first  page 
of  Volume  1,  No.  1  of  Lend-a-Uand,  "a 
plea  for  co-operation"  which  is  to  be 
brought  out  occasionally  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Relief  Associa- 
tion of  Pittsburgh.     Here  is  the  story 


I  full: 


"According  to  information 
from  a  rabbi  in  Lemberg,  erstwhile  in 
.Austria.  Mr.  S.  is  fighting  the  Russians 
under  the  banner  of  Francis  Joseph. 

"When  Hari7  S.  first  left  Pittsburgh 
in  1911  in  order  to  escape  paying  ali- 
mony to  his  wife  and  three  children. 
leaving  the  burden  of  the  support  and 
the  protection  of  his  family  to  the 
United  Hebrew  Relief  Association,  he 
thought  that  in  Cincinnati  he  would  se- 
cure the  necessary  freedom.  When  he 
was  brought  back  to  Pittsburgh  in 
handcuffs  he  was  very  penitent  and 
promised  to  amend  his  ways.  He  walked 
in  the  path  of  righteousness  for  eight 
months,  when  he  again  skipped.  When 
we  heard  of  him  again  he  was  posing 
before  the  maidens  of  Lemberg  as  a 
single  man.  The  climax  in  this  drama 
was  reached  when  he  was  drafted  into 
the  army  of  the  dual  monarchy. 

"Which  shows  that  the  law  of  retribu- 
tion works  out  through  the  medium  of 
war,  as  well." 


JUDGE   GORMAN    OUT    OF   THE 
JUVENILE  COURT 

Judge  James  E.  Gorman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Juvenile  Court  has  tender- 
ed his  resignation  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  bill  giving  to 
the  juvenile  court  judge  the  power  to 
grant  orders  for  support  of  children  in 
their  own  homes.  Judge  Gorman  felt 
that  this  authority  was  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  court  and  that  he  could  not 
continue  the  work  unless  empowered  to 
keep  dependent  children  with  their  own 
mothers. 

Prior  to  Judge  Gorman's  appointment 
to  this  position  a  year  ago  the  judges  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  had  served  on  the 
rotary  system,  each  sitting  for  one  month 
— and  each  thankful  when  his  time  was 
past. 

Under  the  old  arrangement  the  coun- 
ty assumed  very  little  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  dependent  children,  and 
granted  only  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year 
for  the  support  of  children  who  must  be 
removed  from  their  homes.  Under 
Judge  Gorman,  the  amount  of  county 
orders  for  1914  increased  to  about  $300,- 
000. 

There  had  been  some  friction  between 
Judge  Gorman  and  President  Judge 
Charles  L.  Brown  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  but  this  was  said  to  have  been 
allayed,  and  the  resignation  came  as  a 
surprise  to  the  community  and  especial- 
ly to  social  workers. 

Raymond  MacNeillc,  a  young  man 
with  no  experience  in  social  work,  has 
been  appointed  juvenile  court  judge  in 
the  place  of  Judge  Gorman.  Judge  Mac- 
Neille  is  an  able  man  and  his  friends  be- 
lieve that  he  will  face  his  new  duties; 
seriously  and  will  ultimately  acqu^- 
from  experience  the  vision  and  technique' 
necessary  for  a  successful  juvenile  <j>i]ict 
judge.  J 
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FIGHTING  Covenanters,  inexor- 
able toward  the  enemy  but  re- 
laxing among  themselveis,  deter- 
mined to  win  and  seeing  in  sight 
"the  crowning  mercy*'  of  world  prohibi- 
tion— that  was  the  picture  presented  by 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  at  its  conven-* 
tion  at  Atlantic  City  July  6-10.  Finland, 
Iceland,  Greenland  and  Russia  dry; 
France  prohibiting  absinthe,  England 
seething  in  a  prohibition  agitation  led 
by  no  less  a  figure  than  David  Lloyd- 
George;  in  their  own  country  eighteen 
states  dry  and  several  in  the  offing — 
such  was  the  forward  march  of  prohi- 
bition viewed  by  these  shrewd,  twentieth- 
century  Ironsides,  for,  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  was  the  old  oratorical  temperance 
fighter  who  was  present.  The  scientist, 
doctor,  manufacturer  and  social  worker, 
with  their  more  intensive  surveys,  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Nonetheless,  on  every  side  it  was 
recognized  that  the  Chenook  wind  that 
had  made  of  prohibition  a  scudding, 
political  ship  had  blown  across  from 
science  and  industry. 

"Always  remember,"  said  Captain 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  "that  our 
real  fight  is  against  alcohol,  which 
science  has  proved  to  be  a  life  destroyer, 
reversing  the  forward  march  of  evolu- 
tion, a  specific  for  degeneracy."  The 
assembly  saw  that  national  prohibition 
was  only  an  incident  in  what  Gifford 
Pinchot  called  the  greatest  of  conserva- 
tion fights,  the  fight  against  alcohol  it- 
self. 

Equally  strong  was  the  recognition  of 
industry's  part.  For  long  years,  declared 
the  Rev.  L.  A.  Banks  of  Delaware,  prop- 
erty rights  had  been  paramount,  but  in 
recent  years  human  rights  had  forged 
their  way  into  the  public  conscience,  and 
out  of  this  movement  had  come  John 
Barleycorn's  deadly  foe,  the  employer's 
liability  act. 

"In  the  old  days,  before  this  act,  if  a 
workingman  were  injured,  the  employer 
was  sorry,  very  sorry,  but  it  was  the 
Providence  of  God  and  there  it  ended. 
But  after  the  employer  had  to  pay  the 
bill  it  was  no  Providence  of  God  any 
more,  but  an  efficiency  leak  that  must  be 
stopped.  Hence  the  safety  first  move- 
ment with  all  it  has  to  say  about  the 
accidents  that  work  back  to  the  glass  of 
beer  until  we  get  those  western  factory 
sig^s.  'Inside  a  Saloon  Means  Outside 
this  Factory'." 

These  were  the  two  basic  notes  of  the 
convention :  alcohol  is  a  race-destroyer, 
the  race  cannot  afford  it;  alcohol  is  the 
great  efficiency  leak  of  the  white  race 
and  industry  cannot  afford  it. 

Now  as  to  wh'.t  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  purposes  to  do  about  it.  Presi- 
dent Woolley  said:  "Our  business  is 
truth-spreading  and  vote-getting."  In 
short,  the  idea  was,  first,  get  the  facts  to 
the  people;  second,  help  the  facts  to 
make  headway  by  clearing  the  road  of 
the  liquor  traffic  and  the  open  saloon. 
"A     stainless    flag    and     a    saloonless 
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nation    by    1920,"    was    the    slogan. 

The  social  worker  used  to  near-sight- 
ed intensive  work  craved  careful,  de- 
tailed speeches  showing  precisely  how 
far  prohibition  prohibited.  But  that  sort 
of  matter  was  not  forthcoming.  These 
old  fighters  from  Dixie  land  and  the 
prairies  knew  their  particular  truths  as 
a  mother  knows  truths  about  her  chil- 
dren, not  from  books  but  from  the 
shrewd  sense  that  comes  from  just  liv- 
ing with  your  problems.  They  stood 
firm  with  Gladstone,  their  prohibition 
principle  being  his  simple  tenet  that 
whatever  reduces  the  accessibility  of  an 
evil  lessens  the  wreckage  from  that  evil. 

They  did  not  claim  that  prohibition 
was  cure.  They  did  not  hope  to  save  all 
old  topers  or  to  rescue  all  neurotic  drink- 
ers. But  the  thousands  of  boys  who 
have  drinking  thrust  upon  them  by  the 
extreme  accessibility  of  liquor — these, 
with  God's  help,  they  had  girded  up 
their  loins  to  save. 

I  could  not  but  feet  that  in  this  ques- 
tion of  prohibition  the  northeastern 
states  were  doing  a  great  deal  of  over- 
thinking  at  a  desk,  while  the  West  and 
the  South  and  the  world  were  headed 
straight  as  a  die  to  that  simple  prohibi- 
tion principle  that  whatever  reduces  ac- 
cessibility reduces  the  wreckage  of  an 
evil. 

National  prohibition,  they  said,  would 
be  just  so  much  stronger  than  state  pro- 
hibition because  it  removes  the  traffic 
not  simply  to  the  next  town  or  state  but 
out  of  the  nation  entirely;  out  of  the 
press;  out  of  the  legislature;  out  of  the 
land.  Lawyers  present  also  dwelt  on 
the  fact  that  federal  laws  are  far  better 
enforced  than  local  laws. 

The  most  intense  moments  of  the  as- 
sembly came  when  the  plan  of  action 
was  outlined. 

First,  there  must  be  a  war- fund ;  fights 
take  monejr;  two  million  at  least  were 
needed.  The  Rev.  A.  P.  Baker  told  how 
twenty  years  ago  when  they  began  there 
wne  only  three  prohibition  states;  in 
20  voars  they  gained  six;  in  the  last 
year  nine  had  come  in.  He  laid  this 
sudden  avalanche  somewhat  to  the  new 
method  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
focussing  its  whole  forces  on  each  single 
state  till  it  was  won.  It  took  money  but 
it  was  the  way  to  do  it. 

Captain  Hobson  wanted  $5,000,000— 


a  war  loan  taken  out  in  bonds.  He  also 
believed  that  as  the  royal  houses  of  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  Russia  were  **dry," 
the  White  House  should  be  "dry."  He 
wanted  the  President  to  issue  a  mani- 
festo calling  on  the  whole  nation  to  be- 
come total  abstainers.  He  would  also 
prohibit  the  United  States  mail  from 
carrying  advertisements  of  this  "specific 
for  race  degeneracy,  alcohol." 

Great  interest  centered  in  the  coming 
presidential  contests.  It  was  recognized 
that  neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans 
wanted  the  prohibition  issue  to  come  up 
at  the  presidential  conventions  next 
June,  and  astute  politicians  felt  that 
Congress  would  see  that  the  only  waj 
to  keep  the  issue  out  was  for  Congress 
to  pass  a  bill  allowing  the  amendment  to 
go  to  the  states  to  be  voted  on  before 
the  conventions  meet.  That  is,  pass  it 
next  December,  get  it  out  of  Congress 
into  the  states  at  once. 

If  this  were  not  done,  it  was  predicted 
prohibition  would  certainly  be  heard 
from  in  the  conventions.  Mr.  Hobsoc 
declared  that  the  liquor  dealers  were  a^ 
ready  at  work  "grooming  wet  men"  for 
the  Republican  nomination,  but  it  was 
declared  "no  presidential  bee  shall  live 
in  alcohol."  Then  Mr.  Hobson  asserted 
that  Mr.  Bryan  had  already  promised 
to  support  President  Wilson  for  another 
term  and  that  the  President  would  write 
into  the  Democratic  platform  a  plank 
stating  that  prohibition  is  a  matter  of 
"states'  rights." 

Southerner  (from  the  floor)  :  "Therei 
ain't  no  such  animal  as  states'  rights. 
The  Yanks  proved  that  sixty  years  ago." 

Great  clapping. 

Southerner:  "Oh,  you  need  not  clap. 
It  took  you  four  years  to  beat  it  out  of 
us.  But  I  tell  you  just  as  we  could  not 
have  this  country  half-slave  and  half- 
free  we  cannot  have  it  half- wet  and  half- 
dry." 

Mr.  Hobson:  "I'm  a  southern  Demo- 
crat,  but  if  the  Democrats  don't  put  in  a 
prohibition  plank  and  the  Republicans 
do,  I'll  vote  for  the  Republican  candi- 
date." 

Southerner:  "I'm  from  Dixie.  My 
ancestors  would  turn  in  their  graves  if 
I  voted  with  the  Republicans.  But  if 
the  Democrats  fail  us,  I'll  do  it — and  let 
my  ancestors  turn." 

Well,  there  is  the  picture.  That  the 
old  leaders  did  not  approve  altogether 
of  this  procedure  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  league  later  went  on  record  as 
"being  against  complications  in  partisan 
politics." 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  simply  that 
prohibition  as  a  moral  and  political  issue 
is  very  strong  in  the  South  and  the 
West — in  the  world,  in  fact,  while  a 
picture  of  it  as  it  appeared  in  the  north- 
eastern states  was  ludicrous  or  sad.  ac- 
cording as  one  looks  at  it : 

New  York :  We're  working,  of  course. 
We  do  not  expect  results  but  we  jnst 
work. 

\Cont\nued   on    page   ^5.] 
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A  GROUP  of  college  students  in 
one  of  the  balconies  began  it, 
and  Carnegie  Hall,  filled  from 
platform  to  roof,  rang  with 
three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  Jane  Ad- 
dams, and  those  who,  with  her,  had  car- 
ried the  resolutions  from  the  Women's 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  to  the 
war  chancellors  of  Europe.  "It's  good 
to  see  that  peace  can  be  as  rousing  as 
war,"  said  Miss  Addams,  and  the  mass 
meeting  throughout  had  a  feel  like  a 
mustering  of  forces. 

Anna  Howard  Shaw  presided  and  the 
other  speakers  included  Oswald  Garri- 
son Villard,  George  Foster  Peabody, 
George  W.  Kirch wey  and  Congressman 
Meyer  London.  A  score  of  civic,  labor, 
suffrage  and  peace  organizations  com- 
bined in  holding  the  meeting,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Woman's  Peace  Party, — 
the  College  League  of  Common  Sense; 
the  Intercollegiate  Anti-militarism  Lea- 
gue ;  the  American  League  for  the  Limi- 
tation of  Armaments;  International 
Polity  Clubs;  the  Women's  Universal 
Peace  Society;  the  Missouri  Peace  So- 
ciety; the  New  York  Peace  Society;  the 
Chicago  Peace  Society;  the  Church 
Peace  Union;  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs; 
the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League;  the  International  Child  Wel- 
fare League;  the  American  Peace  and 
Arbitration  League;  and  the  Anti-enlist- 
ment League. 

As  as  index  of  some  of  the  forces 
aligned  against  war  in  the  social  life  of 
the  United  States,  the  meeting  was 
significant;  but  a  far  larger  significance 
lay  in  the  message  unfolded  before  it 
IS  to  the  forces  at  work  under  the  strain 
)f  Europe,  of  which  we  learn  little  or 
lothing  through  .the  ordinary  channels 
)f  news  and  diplomacy. 

f  T  has  been  the  genius  of  Hull  House 
to  interpret  the  social  needs,  the 
conflicts  and  changes  going  on  in  the  type 
:ity  of  America,  to  reach  down  into  the 
iearts  of  great  neighborhoods  and  raciaj 
[roups  and  make  them  articulate.  In 
very  capital  of  Europe  men  and  women 
rho  had  been  in  touch  with  Hull  House 
»r  knew  its  spirit  put  sources  of  informa- 
ion  at  Miss  Addams'  disposal;  but  pri- 
narily  she  applied  the  gift  of  Halsted 
treet  to  unofficial  and  obscure  cabinets 
aade  up  of   nurses,  and  wounded  sol- 
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diers,  and  mothers  and  fathers  whose 
sons  had  been  at  the  front  and  come 
back  and  gone  to  the  front  again;  of 
labor  leaders  and  journalists  and  uni- 
versity students,  of  men  and  women  who 
in  trade,  or  science,  or  the  arts,  had  had 
some  genuine  experience  in  internation- 
alism. 

"If  five  people  got  together  in  this 
city  and  talked  peace  they  would  all  be 
under  arrest  before  the  day  was  out," 
said  one  American  ambassador.  Miss 
Addams  had  that  morning  met  with 
thirty-five.  She  met  with  Socialists 
aghast  at  the  violence  done  by  the  war 
to  their  international  views,  but  begin- 
ning to  get  their  second  wind;  with 
groups  of  Christians  and  Jews  whose 
conceptions  of  a  united  human  family 
were  outraged.  She  came  in  touch  with 
Das  Bund  des  Neues  Vaterland  in  Ger- 
many,  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control 
in  England,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  simi- 
lar organization  in  France,  new  types 
of  pacifist  organizations,  thrown  up  by 
the  war,  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
leaders,  who  with  few  exceptions  were 
bowled  over  by  the  flood-tide  of  mili- 
tarism. 

But  these  little  groups  of  peace  peo- 
ple have  no  adequate  means  of  com- 
munication— the  Berne  Bureau  is  too 
timid,  the  press  of  each  country  too  cen- 
sored, and  it  was  through  first-hand 
sources,  through  those  obscure  cabinets 
of  wounded  soldiers,  and  nurses,  and 
parents  whose  sons  had  come  back  from 
the  trenches  and  returned,  that  Miss 
Addams  probed  deepest  into  the  com- 
mon life.  And  from  diem  she  comes 
back  with  a  message  of  human  nature  in 
revolt,  of  hedged-in,  harassed  peoples 
who  have  had  no  say  as  to  whether  they 
should  fight  each  other.  "If  the  ele- 
mental passions  only  had  a  chance  they 
would  heal  this  thing,"  is  the  way  she 
puts  it.  It  is  as  if  you  should  parcel 
off  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  great  bulk- 


heads into  private  seas,  and  block  the 
Gulf  Stream  in  its  course. 

This  is  Miss  Addams'  first  message : — 
of  a  great  tidal  change  against  war  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  .  Europe — a 
change  bound  up  with  the  new  genera- 
tion, with  the  coming  of  women  into 
public  affairs,  with  the  insurgent  labor 
movements  and  with  internationalism  in 
a  hundred  phases.  Evidence  of  these 
promptings  toward  revolution  against  a 
militaristic,  nationalistic  ordering  of 
Europe  is  brought  back  by  an  observer 
of  unexampled  social  insight.  In  the 
long  run,  they  may  make  up  her  larger 
message. 

TpHE  second  message  is  kindred  to 
the  first.  It  is  less  prophetic — ^more 
immediate  and  practical.  It  is  the  testi- 
mony she  brings  back  from  the  for- 
eign offices  of  Europe.  With  but  one 
exception  was  the  coming  of  Miss  Ad- 
dams, Dr.  Jacobs  and  their  associates 
treated  lightly.  "Our  mission  was 
simple,  naive,  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  if 
you  please,  but  it  was  welcome,"  says 
their  leader.  "The  officials  talked  freely 
to  us  because  we  were  so  unofficial,  so 
feeble,  perhaps.  But  we  came  away 
with  the  impression  that  they  were  like 
men  in  a  beleaguered  city,  these  men  in 
the  foreign  offices  of  the  countries  at 
war — that  they  got  only  what  was  sent 
in  to  them." 

What  they  gave  out  to  these  visitors,, 
without  the  remotest  chance  for  pre- 
arrangement,  was  much  the  same  thing. 
When  the  delegates  broke  through  the 
crust  of  capital  after  capital  they  found 
men  high  in  the  civil  group  of  each 
country  who  knew  that  they  could  not 
start  mediation  because  it  would  be 
taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  but  who 
with  the  passage  of  months  had  had  it 
burned  into  them  that  war  was  too 
bungling  an  implement  of  adjustment^ 
that  the  strain  was  too  horrible,  and  who 
groped  toward  the  chance  that  would 
come  if  negotiations  were  presented  in 
such  a  form  by  an  outside  power  that 
they  could  be  received  with  honor. 

The  statesmen  of  Europe  are  much 
readier  for  advances  from  us  than 
American  diplomacy  or  the  people  of 
America  have  dreamed  of.  That  is  the 
second  and  challenging  message  brought 
by  Miss  Addams.  P.  U.  K. 


As  an  Ancient  American 


Jane  Addams    Home 

By  the  Editor  ol  The  New  York  Times, 

J]  VERY  one  will  be  glad  to  welcome 
Miss  Jane  Addams  back,  and 
this  includes  those  of  her  admirers 
and  well-wishers  who  were  sorry  to 
see  her  go.  These  will  hope  that  the 
next  time  there  is  ^o  be  a  demon- 
stration  of   the   folly  of  those  who 


A   Breath  of  Fresh  Air 

By  the  Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Magazine 

'P  HE  International  Congress  at  the  Hague  has  not  only  brought  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  into  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  which  envelopes  the  most  terrible  calamity 
the  world  has  known;  it  has  established  a  precedent  in  history.  Moreover,  it  has 
inaugurated  a  policy  which  should  dwarf  and  include  all  the  purely  national 
feminist  activities  of  the  past,  and,  with  every  step  forward  that  it  inspires,  bring 
nearer  to  realisation  the  hopes  of  women  in  every  land.  And  not  of  women  only 
but  of  all  who  now  deplore  the  horror  they  have  been  powerless  to  avert. 
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From  The  New  York  Times— Con- 
tinued. 

think  peace  can  be  brought  about  by 
stopping  a  war  it  will  fall  to  the  lot 
of  some  one  less  generally  respected 
than  she  is  to  make  it.  For  Miss 
Addams  is  a  citizen  too  highly  valued 
for  any  one  to  see  her  engaged  in 
such  melancholy  enterprises  without 
a  feeling  of  pain. 

Her  tour  of  the  European  Chan- 
celleries for  the  purpose  .of  urging 
them  to  make  peace  has  been  of  ser- 
vice to  the  world.  It  has  shown  to 
all  thinking  persons  in  an  objective 
way  the  weakness  and  silliness  of 
those  who  clamor  for  an  ending  of 
the  war  on  any  terms,  without  re- 
gard to  what  that  implies.  She  does 
not  know  it,  but  she  and  they  have 
been  doing  what  they  could  to  bring 
about  not  peace,  but  war.  They  have 
been  asking  the  democratic  nations 
of  Europe  to  drop  their  arms  and 
give  Germany  time  to  make  the  next 
attack,  warned  by  this  experience 
what  mistakes  to  avoid  and  how  to 
make  the  next  onslaught  more  dead- 
ly and  certain.  They  have  asked, 
though  they  do  not  know  it,  for  a 
truce  in  which  each  nation  will  work 
feverishly  for  the  resumption  of  the 
battle  on  more  terrible  terms.  For- 
tunately for  the  world,  Germany  in 
planning  her  attack  made  certain 
great  mistakes  which  went  far  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  her  great  and 
fearful  preparation  for  it.  These 
mistakes  she  will  not  commit  again 
if  the  nations  she  imperils  give  her, 
under  the  false  name  of  "peace," 
time  and  opportunity  for  the  next 
assault  upon  the  world. 

All  this  Miss  Addams  has  pre- 
sented in  concrete  form.  For  months 
we  have  seen  her  flitting  from  capital 
to  capital,  asking  the  nations  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  She  has  asked 
France  to  lay  down  its  arms,  that  a 
few  years  hence  Germany  may  make 
her  way  to  Paris  without  being  de- 
flected at  the  Mame.  She  has  asked 
England  to  stop  fighting,  that  Ger- 
many may  make  her  next  warfare 
on  the  coast  and  oh  English  ship- 
ping surer  and  fatal.  She  has  asked 
Russia  to  give  in,  that  in  a  few 
years  Germany  may  be  strong  en- 
ough to  enable  Austria  to  conquer 
the  gallant  little  kingdom  of  Serbia. 
Everywhere  she  has  been  met  with 
courtesy,  and  her  errand  has  been 
futile. 

On  her  return  she  is  welcomed 
chiefly  by  those  who  think  she  has 
been  doing  a  great  work  for  peace. 
She  has,  in  fact,  been  doing  what 
she  could  for  war,  and  not  only  for 
war,  but  for  the  ultimate  downfall 
of  democratic  institutions  in  Europe 
and  for  the  extinction  of  the  "little 
peoples";  for  more  bloodshed,  for 
more  militarism,  for  the  policy  of 
conquest;  for  new  Belgiums,  more 
berbias,  for  Lusitanias  without  end. 
It  is  well  that  the  demonstration  of 
the  sad  folly  of  peace-at-any-price 
should  be  given,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
r^retted  that  it  was  Jane  Addams 
who  gave  it. 

[The  reader  will  readily  distinguish 
between  asserted  facts,  and  opinion, 
•»  the  above.  The  asserted  facts  con- 
cern Miss  Addams  and,  practically 
without  exception,  are  untrue.— Tm 
Editor.] 


From  the  Cambridge  Magasine — Continued 

Perhaps  those  of  us  who  are  young  can  see  this  most  clearly.  We  hri 
grown  up  solely  in  the  promise  of  the  past  ten  years,  years  which  seemed  so  ful 
of  hope  for  the  future,  and  which  reveaded  for  the  first  time  the  need  that  wcoe 
should  help  in  the  constructive  social  work  that  was  ripe  for  execution.  Ecno 
the  catastrophe  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  whidtix 
middle-aged  and  the  old  folk  appear  for  the  most  part  to  regard  it  An  old  nai 
must  often  chiefly  wish  that  he  had  died  before  the  fatal  moment  came ;  with  ie^ 
exceptions,  the  middle-aged  seem  too  obsessed  by  the  cares  and  troubles  the  wa 
has  brought  to  do  anything  more  glorious  than  hound  the  young  of  all  oatioi 
on  to  tiieir  doom.  But  the  troubles  of  the  young  are  of  a  different  order.  It  i 
we  who  will  have  to  live  the  lives  we  have  scarce  begim  in  the  world  that  ot 
fathers  have  laid  waste.  It  is  we  who  will  have  to  build  up  anew  the  ruined  faiai 
of  civilisation.  Above  all  it  is  the  young  who  are  offered  in  holocausts  to  a  Moioc 
the^  have  never  worshipped;  or  who,  if  they  escape  the  butchery  itself,  enter  lii 
maimed  in  the  loss  of  those  friendships  that  can  never  be  replaced  and  of  tbos 
ideals  that  will  perhaps  have  lost  their  meaning. 

That  is  the  way  we  have  to  put  it  in  words,  but  when  the  words  are  writ» 
they  sound  silly  and  sentimental.  That  is  not  the  way  it  is  really  thought  of.  T) 
sacrifice,  if  made,  is  made  gladly  and  without  fuss ;  the  loss,  if  it  comes,  cao  b 
accepted  without  dramatic  obituary  moaning ;  above  all,  there  is  no  foaming  at  tb 
mouth.  And  this  is  where  we  fail  to  understand  the  older  generation.  This  freor 
of  bitterness  and  hatred,  this  subsidiary  war  of  old  men*s  words,  fills  most  ym 
men  with  amazement.  As  a  young  officer  in  one  of  our  most  famous  regnnot 
wrote  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Cambridge  Magasine: 

•*To  many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  for  I  can  judge  of  others  by  myself,  ti 

freatest  ^rial  that  this  war  has  brought  is  that  it  has  released  the  old  me 
rom  all  restraining  influences  and  has  let  them  loose  upon  the  world.  Tb 
city  editors,  the  retired  majors,  the  amazons,  and  last,  but  I  fear  not  lol 
the  Venerable  Archdeacons,  have  never  been  so  free  from  contradictia 
Just  when  the  younger  generation  was  beginning  to  take  its  share  in  th 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  was  hoping  to  counteract  the  Victorian  infltieoa 
of  the  older  generation,  this  war  has  come  to  silence  us — permanently « 
temporarilv  as  the  case  may  be.  Meanwhile  the  old  men  are  having^ 
days  on  their  own.  In  our  name  (and  for  our  sokes  as  they  ptthetiQ^ 
imagine),  they  are  doing  their  very  utmost,  it  would  seem,  to  pcripetuattij 
their  appeals  to  hate,  intolerance,  and  revenge,  those  very  follies  wfaidi  h^ 
produced  the  present  conflagration." 

"Permanently  or  temporarily,  as  the  case  may  be" — that  is  the  tragedy!  Ai^ 
herein  lies  the  significance  of  Uie  congress.  At  a  time  when  all  the  best  of  M^ 
younger  men — ^the  men  who  see  visions — are  silenced,  and  when  men,  as  men,  i-l 
powerless  to  move  against  the  influences  and  prejudices  which  beset  their  acfij 
in  time  of  war,  the  appeal  to  women  was  clear.  One  day  the  efforts  of  those  n 
surmounted  all  obstacles  and  inaugurated  the  new  movement  in  tangible  fotin  t^ 
receive  the  praise  that  is  their  due. 

T^ODAY,  even  the  blindest  can  see  that  the  congress  must  lead  on  to  that  grj 
international  organisation  of  women,  on  which  the  creation  of  a  new  publk  ow 
ion  depends,  an  organisation  which  will  be  inspired  not  only  by  the  natural  desirtj 
put  an  end  to  the  misery  and  suffering  which  war  entails,  but  by  the  mere  )am 
edge  that  in  war  and  militarism  lies  the  real  enemy  of  women's  progress  ^ 
emancipation.  That  is  the  lesson  of  history,  and  today  the  truth  is  only  too 
for  all  to  see.  But  the  world  is  not  yet  converted,  and  the  direction  for  ' 
activity  is  therefore  clean  The  congress  has  already  formulated  the  first 
condition  of  permanent  advance: 

''The  necessity  of  so  directing  the  education  of  children  that  their  tho 
and  desires  may  be  directed  towards  the  ideal  of  constructive  peace." 
The  future  of  education  lies  in  the  hands  of  women,  could  they  bat 
their  power,  and  realise,  too,  the  fatal  influence  of  the  schoolmasters  and  hi 
of  today — ^unconscious  militarists  almost  to  a  man !     But  the  second  necessitr 
not  formulated  at  the  congress,  and  I  would  state  it  thus: 

*The  need  for  securing  and  supporting  a  press  which  shall  fearlesslr^ 
forward  the  ideals  of  the  women's  international  movement  now  for  the 
time  conscious  of  its  task,  and  shall  serve  as  a  centre  of  activity, 
means  of  propaganda,  encouragement,  and  inter-communication.'' 

J  T  is  surprising  to  find  how  little  realisation  there  is  of  the  power  of  the  pf«s?' 

day,  for  good  or  for  evil;  and  without  an  effective  and  independent  organ. 
for  the  national  groups  and  for  the  international  federation,  most  of  the 
of  propaganda  work  will  be  wasted — unknown  and  unstable.     An  effectirc  J 
recognised  press  is  the  first  immediate  need.    Such  a  press,  one  might  be  W 
hope,  will  grow  out  of  the  present  publication,  or  out  of  work  similar  to 
done  by  Jus  Suffragii,  work  which  has  been  absolutely  vital  to  the  progress  a.' 
made.     That  is  a  question  of  finance,  serious,  and  continuous,  though  jot 
co-operation  with  allied  movements  may  accelerate  the  process.    In  snch  i 
all  can  help,  as  they  have  helped  for  similar  ends  in  the  past ;  and  the  demand 
immediate  concentration  on  education  is  also  made  on  all. 

The  next  steps  in  the  actual  organisation  are  clearly  the  task  of  the 
who  have  already  achieved  so  much.  Let  us  hope  that  the  joy  brought  by  tK 
gust  of  fresh  air  will  encourage  them  to  hasten  the  steady  wind  that  may 
become  a  gale — strong  enough  to  disperse  the  clouds  of  hate  and  de$pa»f 
accumulate  whenever  9ie  well-balanced  minds  and  ripe  experience  of  strong. 
men  succeed  in  turning  into  a  slaughter-house  the  world  that  has  hitherto 
mitted  to  their  unaided  governance. 


THE     REVOLT 
AGAINST  WAR 

~\f  young  men  against  an  old  man's  Europe — of  women  who 
know  the  cost  of  Hfe — of  statesmen  who  are  beginning  to 
ead  that  militarism  will  be  entrenched  and  civil  rights  will  be 
oken  down  in  each  country  if  the  settlement  of  the  war  comes 
rough  bloodshed  rather  than  negotiation. 


By  yane  Addams 


T  is  difficult  to  formulate  your  ex- 
perience   when    brought    face    to 
face     with      so      much      genuine 
emotion    and    high    patriotism    as 
Dpe  exhibits  at  the  present  moment, 
become     very     much     afraid     of 
'Talizing.     The  situation   is  so  con- 
d,  so  many  wild  and  weird  things 
said  about  it,  that  you  are  afraid 
dd  one  word   that    is  not    founded 
t  absolutely    first-hand    impressions 
careful    experience;    because,    for 
world,    you    would    not    add    a  bit 
this    already     overwhelming     con- 
in.    And  you  do  not  come  back, — 
ast  I  do  not, — from  these  various 
ing  countries  with  any  desire  to  let 
any  more  emotion  upon  the  world, 
feel  that  what  is  needed  above  all 
is   some    careful    understanding, — 
human  touch,  if  you  please,  in  this 
involved  and    over- talk  ed-of  situa- 
n  which  so  much  of  the  world  finds 
in  dire  confusion   and  bloodshed. 
get  afraid  of  tall  talk;  you  do  not 
where  words  may  lead  the  people 
lom  you  are  speaking.     They  seem 
ve  acquired  such  a  fearful  signifi- 
and  seem  to  have  power  over  the 
issues  of  life  and  death  itself. 
1  so  I  should  like,  if  1  might,  for 
'  moments,  to  tell  as  simply  as  I 
the  experiences  which    we  had   at 
?ague.     Some  have  been  much  too 
, »  call  me  the  leader  of  that  move- 
,   for  I  was  not,  in  any  sense  of  the 
It  was  convened  and  called  to- 
'  hy  a  group  of  European  women, 
nly  after  all  the  arrangements  were 
did  we  know  about  it  in  America, 
onsent  to  go.     They  were  anxious 
«  a  woman  from  a  neutral  coun- 
)  serve  as  president,  and   it  was 
to  have  the  neutral  country  as  far 
as  possible,  and  America  was  the 
lit    away.      Therefore,     I    think 
ica  was  chosen. 

'■  women  who  called  the  congress 
lure  that,  although  during  this  last 
none  of  the  great  international 
,  nses.  in  science  and  arts  or  the 
abstract    subjects,    had    dared    to 


][/f  ISS  ADDAMS'  address  at 
-^"  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
Friday  nir/kl,  July  p,  was  her  gen- 
eral pubhc  statement  of  the  out- 
come of  the  pilgrimage  of  dele- 
gates from  The  Hague  Conference 
of  Women  to  the  capitals  of  six  of 
the  warring  nations.  This  ver- 
batim report  is  published  through 
the  courtesy  of  ike  Church  Peace 
Union.  It  has  some  of  the  in- 
felicities of  rapid  delivery  and 
transcription  and  has  not  been 
vised  by  Miss  Addams;  but  it  af- 
fords the  reader  one  great  com- 
pensation— a  fresh  sense  of  the 
spoken  words  through  which  Miss 
Addams  first  put  before  her  fellow 
Americans  the  message-  she 
brought  back  from  the  countries  at 
ii'iir.^THE  Editor. 


meet;  ihcy  were  quite  sure  that  the  wom- 
en who  had  been  meeting  during  many 
years,  in  such  conventions  as  Dr.  Shaw 
has  described,  that  at  least  a  few  of 
them  could  come  together  and  in  all 
sobriety  and  in  all  friendliness  discuss 
their  common  aims  and  the  terrible  slake 
which  they  all  had  tc^ether  tn  this  war. 
That  faith  as  you  know,  was  well 
grounded,  and  for  three  days  and  a  half 
with  much  less  friction  than  is  usual  in 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  men  or  women, 
so  far  as  I  know  them,  the  women  met 
there  at  The  Hague  and  formulated 
their  series  of  resolutions.  I  will  con- 
fess that  the  first  day  we  were  a  little 
cautious.  We  skated,  as  it  were,  more 
or  less  on  thin  ice,  because  we  did  not 
know  how  far  we  dared  venture  in 
freedom  of  expression.  One  of  the 
Dutch  committee  came  to  me  and  whis- 
pered almost  in  a  stage  whisper:  "I 
think  you  ought  to  know  that  the  hall  is 
full  of  police,  not  only  those  supplied 
by  The  Hague,  but  some  of  them  sup- 
plied by  the  goveinmcnt  itself  because 
they  fear  trouble."  We  told  them  we 
should  be  happy  to  have  the  police  there 
to  listen  to  our  deliberations,  and  to  call 
upon  them  if  needed!     It  seemed  as  if 


every  one  was  nervous,  and  I  will  ad- 
mit that  there  was  an  element  of  risk, 
if  you  please,  in  asking  women  to  come ; 
but  they  did  come  from  twelve  different 
countries,  in  the  midst  of  the  strain  un- 
der which  Europe  is  now  laboring. 

On  the  last  day  of  that  conference  it 
was  suggested  that  the  resolutions  be 
carried  by  committees  to  the  various 
governments  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Some  of 
us  felt  that  the  congress  had  ended 
very  happily,  that  we  had  proceeded  day 
by  day  in  good  will  and  understanding, 
and  that  it  was  perhaps  unfortunate  to 
venture  further.  But  the  resolution  was 
passed,  and  two  committees  set  forth. 
One  committee  to  the  north,  consisting 
of  a  woman  from  the  side  of  the  allies^ 
and  a  woman  from  the  side  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  also  two  women  from  the 
neutral  nations,  have  visited  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  and  Russia.  We 
have  had  cables  from  them  from  time 
to  time.  They  were  received  by  the 
prime  ministers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment in  all  of  the  countries  as  well  as 
by  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs. 
They  have  been  reported  in  Italy  and 
Holland,  and  will  arrive  in  America  we 
hope  within  a  week  or  two.  You  can- 
not tell  how  long  it  may  take  to  cross 
the  ocean  now  because  you  may  quite 
easily  be  held  up  in  the  English  chan- 
nel or  some  other  crucial  trade  route 
for  some  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  other  committee  consisting  of  the 
vice-president  and  the  president  of  the 
congress,  women  from  the  two  neutral 
nations,  from  Holland  and  from  Ameri- 
ca, set  forth  to  visit  the  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  were  received  in  each  of  the 
capitals,  in  London,  in  Berlin,  in  Buda- 
pest, in  Rome,  in  Paris  and  in  Havre, 
where  the  Belgian  government  is  now 
established.  We  took  in  also  Switzer- 
land and  Holland,  although  they  are  neu- 
tral, and  Rome  should  be  counted  twice 
for  we  visited  the  Vatican;  or  nine 
visits  in  all.  We  were  received  in  each 
case  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
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and  by  the  chancellor  or  prime  minister, 
and  in  all  of  the  comitries  we  saw  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  other  men  who 
are  responsible  for  governmental  poli- 
cies. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  to  reach  the 
mind  of  everyone  in  a  huge  audience 
like  this,  but  I  should  like  to  reproduce 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  you  some  of  the 
impressions  made  by  this  pilgrimage  of 
ours,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  going  to 
and  fro  from  one  government  to  an- 
other, as  we  did  to  nine  governments  in 
the  space  of  five  weeks. 

TpHE  first  thing  which  was  striking 
is  this,  that  the  same  causes  and 
reasons  for  the  war  were  heard  every- 
where. Each  warring  nation  solemnly 
assured  you  it  is  fighting  under  the  im- 
pulse of  self-defense.  Each  of  the  war- 
ring nations  I  assure  you  feels  it  is 
fighting  to  preserve  its  own  traditions 
and  its  own  ideals  from  those  who  would 
come  in  and  disturb  and  destroy  those 
high  traditions  and  those  ideals.  And  in 
one  tongue  or  another,  or  translated  into 
English,  we  heard  the  identical  phrases. 
Going  as  rapidly  as  we  did,  from  one 
country  to  another,  I  almost  knew  what 
to  expect  and  what  phrases  were  coming 
next,  after  a  foreign  minister  had  be- 
gun. 

A  NOTHER  thing  which  we  found 
very  striking  was  that  in  practi- 
cally all  of  the  foreign  offices  including 
those  two  foreign  offices,  one  of  which 
I  suppose  to  be  leading  one  side  and  one 
the  other  side  of  this  conflict,  the  men 
said — again  in  very  similar  phrases, — 
that  a  nation  at  war  cannot  make  nego- 
tiations and  that  a  nation  at  war  cannot 
even  express  willingness  to  receive  nego- 
tiations, for  if  it  does  either,  the  enemy 
will  at  once  construe  it  as  a  symptom 
of  weakness;  and  when  the  terms  are 
made  the  side  which  first  suggested  ne- 
gotiations will  suffer  as  being  construed 
the  side  that  was  weaker  and  was  suing 
for  peace. 

But  they  said,  in  all  of  these  foreign 
offices,  that  if  some  other  power  pre- 
sented propositions, — if  neutral  people, 
however  they  might  be  gotten  together, 
people  who  would  conimand  the  respect 
of  the  foreign  offices  to  whom  their 
propositions  would  be  presented — if  a 
small  conference  were  willing  to  get  to- 
gether to  study  the  situation  seriously 
and  to  make  propositions,  one,  two, 
three— even  if  they  were  turned  down 
over  and  over  again  until  something 
were  found  upon  which  negotiations 
might  commence,  there  is  none  of  the 
warring  nations  that  would  not  be  glad 
to  receive  such  sennce.  Now  that  came 
to  us  unequivocally. 

We  presented  to  each  of  the  chancel- 
leries our  resolutions,  but  we  talked 
for  the  most  part  about  the  possibility 
of  substituting  negotiations  for  military 
j»rocesscs.     Now,  it  is  very  easy  for  a 


minister  to  say:  "This  country  will 
never  receive  negotiations;  we  are  go- 
ing to  drive  the  enemy  out  inch  by  inch," 
but  it  is  pretty  hard  for  him  to  say 
it  to  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  women 
who  are  sitting  there,  and  asking:  ''If 
a  proposition  were  presented  to  you, 
which  seemed  to  you  feasible, — if  some- 
thing were  presented  to  you  which  might 
mean  the  beginning  of  further  negotia- 
tions between  yourselves  and  your 
enemies,  would  you  decline  such  a  prop- 
osition? Would  you  feel  justified  to  go 
on  sacrificing  the  young  men  of  your 
country  in  order  to  obtain  through  blood- 
shed what  might  be  obtained  through 
negotiations, — the  very  thing  for  which 
your  foreign  office  was  established?'* 
No  minister,  of  course,  is  willing  to  say 
that  he  would.  No  minister  would  be 
willing,  of  course,  to  commit  himself 
for  a  moment  to  such  a  policy.  That 
we  found  everywhere. 

TpHERE  was  another  thing  which 
was  impressed  upon  us  all  of  the 
time,  and  in  all  of  the  countries  which 
we  visited.  Although  each  is  tremen- 
dously united  at  the  present  moment,  al- 
though there  is  no  break  that  can  be 
seen  or  heard  anywhere  on  the  part 
of  the  people  fighting  together — that  they 
wish  the  war  to  cease  or  that  they  are 
going  to  divide  into  parties,  one  party 
to  oppose  the  other — while  they  are  thus 
united  in  this  tremendous  national  con- 
sciousness, there  was  manifested  in 
every  country  two  general  lines  of  ap- 
proach. One  finds  expression  in  the 
military  party  which  believes  that  the 
matter  can  be  settled  only  upon  a  mili- 
tary basis;  the  other,  a  civil' f)arty,  which 
very  much  deprecates  this  exaltation  of 
militarism,  which  says  that  the  longer 
the  war  runs  on,  the  more  the  military 
parties  are  being  established  as  censors 
of  the  press  and  in  all  sorts  of  other 
places  which  they  ordinarily  do  not  oc- 
cupy; that  the  longer  the  war  goes  on 
the  more  the  military  power  is  break- 
ing down  all  of  the  safeguards  of  civil 
life  and  of  civil  government,  and  that 
consequently  the  harder  will  it  be  for 
civil  life  and  for  the  rights  of  civil 
life  to  re-establish  themselves  over  the 
rights  and  power  of  the  military.  The 
more  desperately  they  cling  to  their 
army,  the  more  absolute  is  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  that  army.  The  people 
who  represent  the  civil  view  of  life, 
in  the  midst  of  this  patriotic  fervor, 
in  the  midst  of  this  devotion  to  the 
army,  see  that  and  long  for  some  other 
form  of  settlement, — for  some  other 
form  of  approach  to  this  terrible,  con- 
fused situation, — long  for  it  one  month 
more  than  they  did  the  month  before. 

As  you  go  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, you  can  only  say  for  yourself 
and  say  it  to  the  citizens  as  you  have 
opportunity,  that  if  this  war  is  ever  to 
be  settled  through  negotiations,— and 
sometime    it    must    be.    heaven    knows 


when, — ^but  sometime  men  most  stop 
fighting  and  return  to  their  noraial  tx> 
istence — ^you  say  to  these  men :  "Why  n  jt 
beg^n  now  before  the  military  become* 
even  further  entrenched?  Why  not  be- 
gin now  when  you  still  have  eoougli 
power  to  hold  them  to  their  own  state- 
ments, to  hold  them  to  their  own  par- 
poses,  and  not  allow  them  to  rule  anc 
control  the  absolute  destinies  of  the  na- 
tion r 

Now,  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  evcrr 
country  we  met,  broadly  spealdng:,  t^tf 
civil  people  and  not  the  military  people 
I  am  quite  aware  that  it  was  natural  fr 
us  to  see  the  pacifists,  if  you  please.- 
although  they  are  hardly  known  uMr 
that  name; — that  it  was  more  natun' 
for  us  to  meet  and  know  the  people  wb-. 
were  on  that  side  of  life,  instead  of  ^ 
military  side  of  life.  But  because  we  d:: 
meet  dozens  of  them,  I  am  willing  to  b? 
lieve  that  there  must  be  many  more  ' 
the  same  type  of  mind  in  every  ecus ' 
try;  quite  as  loyal  as  the  military  pe> 
pie,  quite  as  eager  for  the  growth  ar 
development  of  their  own  ideals  a:' 
their  own  standard  of  living :  but  belir 
ing  with  all  their  hearts  that  the  mi 
tary  message  is  a  wrong  message,  wh:r 
cannot  in  the  end  establish  those  thi'^: 
which  are  so  dear  to  their  hearts. 

^^  OW,  that  is  something  to  work  i: 
on.     When  peace  comes,  it  ras*' 
come  through  the   people   within  tho* 
countries  having  some  sort  of  claim  ' 
the  same   type  of  mind   and   the  siti 
type  of  people  who  are  dwelling  in  oth 
countries. 

At  present  they  have  no  means  '* 
communication.  They  say  that  un'i? 
the  censorship  of  the  press  one  mit 
cannot  tell  how  many  other  men  art 
feeling  as  he  does  or  believing  as  h* 
does.  Although  he  is  a  comrade  it 
mind,  and  may  be  living  in  the  nexi 
street,  or  in  the  next  town,  he  does  t^?? 
know  how  many  there  are.  He  camw^ 
get  them  together.  In  our  moder: 
cities  with  their  huge  agglomeration  of 
htunan  beings,  we  communicate  lar^eN 
through  the  daily  press.  We  cannot  fc»- 
out  public  opinion  in  any  other  vi> 
Poor  method  as  it  seems,  it  is,  iftf' 
all,  all  that  we  have  worked  out  as  ?<* 
And  in  the  warring  countries  noihia: 
goes  into  the  press  except  those  this^ 
which  the  military  censors  deem  fit  a-"** 
proper. 

So  as  we  went  about,  people  w".' 
say  to  us,  in  regard  to  the  press,  if  ^"- 
see  So  and  So,  say  a  word  about  lessen- 
ing the  censorship.  And  we  said.  N" 
we  can  talk  about  but  this  one  thirj 
We  cannot  carry  messages  from  th* 
citizens  to  their  governments.  But  ^^ 
and  over  again  this  request  was  nu^- 
And  as  we  got  back  to  one  coor- 
from  another,  they  would  say:  "^^'^ 
people  talking  like  that  there?  Tha*  * 
just  the  way  we  arc  talking  here."  ^» 
they  do  not  know  each  other  from  *"* 
countrv  to  another.    And  the  indtridti' 
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annot  find  each  other  within  the  coun- 
r>'  itself. 

IN  each  of  the  warring  nations  there 
is  this  other  point  of  similarity. 
}enerally  speaking,  we  heard  every- 
vhere  that  this  war  was  an  old  man's 
var;  that  the  young  men  who  were  dy- 
ng,  the  young  men  who  were  doing  the 
ighting,  were  not  the  men  who  wanted 
he  war,  and  were  not  the  men  who  bc- 
leved  in  the  war;  that  somewhere  in 
hurch  and  state,  somewhere  in  the  high 
daces  of  society,  the  elderly  people,  the 
Diddle-aged  people,  had  established 
hemselves  and  had  convinced  them- 
elves  that  this  was  a  righteous  war, 
hat  this  war  must  be  fought  out^  and  the 
oung  men  must  do  the  fighting. 

Now,  this  is  a  terrible  indictment,  and 

admit  that  I  cannot  substantiate  it.  I 
;an  only  give  it  to  you  as  an  impression, 
mt  I  should  like  to  bring  one  or  two  de- 
ails  before  you  to  back  it  up,  so  to 
•peak. 

I  thought  when  I  got  up  I  shouldn't 
aention  the  word  German  or  the  word 
lilies,  but  perhaps  if  I  give  an  example 
Tom  Germany  and  then  an  example 
Torn  the  allies,  I  will  not  get  into 
rouble. 

We  met  a  young  man  in  Switzerland, 
^e  had  been  in  the  trenches  for  three 
Qonths,  had  been  wounded  and  had  been 
lent  to  Switzerland  to  be  cured.  He  had 
leveloped  tuberculosis  and  the  physician 
imong  us  thought  he  would  scarcely 
ive  three  months.  But  he  thought  he 
vas  being  cured,  and  he  was  speaking 
lis  mind  before  he  went  back  to  the 
renches.  He  was,  I  suppose,  what  one 
I'ould  call  a  fine  young  man,  but  not  an 
aceptional  young  man.  He  had  had  a 
[ymnasium  education.  He  had  been  in 
lusiness  with  his  father,  had  traveled  in 
South  Africa;  had  traveled  in  France, 
ingland,  and  Holland,  in  the  line  of 
business.  He  had  come  to  know  men  as 
nensch,  that  gute  menschen  were  to 
>e  found  in  every  land.  And  now  here 
»c  was,  at  twenty-eight,  facing  death  be- 
aiuse  he  was  quite  sure  when  he  went 
>ack  to  the  trenches  that  death  ^iwaited 
lim.  This  is  what  he  said:  Never 
luring  that  three  months  and  a  half  had 
le  once  shot  his  gun  in  a  way  that  could 
wssibly  hit  another  man.  He  said  that 
nothing  in  the  world  could  make  him  kill 
mother  man.  He  could  be  ordered  into 
he  trenches;  he  could  be  ordered  to  go 
iirough  the  motions,  but  the  final  act 
vas  in  his  own  hands  and  with  his  own 
conscience.  And  he  said:  "My  brother 
s  an  officer.*'  (He  gave  the  name  of 
^lis  brother,  gave  his  title;  he  wasn't 
concealing  anything;  he  was  quite  too 
war  death's  door  to  have  any  shifting 
and  concealing).  "He  never  shoots 
mything;  he  never  shoots  in  a  way  that 
ft'ill  kill.  And  I  know  dozens  and  doz- 
ens of  young  men  who  do  not." 

We  had  a  list  ^iven  to  us  by  the  wom- 
an at  the  head  of  a  hospital  in  one  Ger- 
nian  ci*y  of   five   young   Germans   who 


had  been  cured  and  were  ready  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  trenches,  when  they 
conmiitted  suicide,  not  because  they 
were  afraid  of  being  killed,  but  because 
they  were  afraid  they  might  be  put  into 
a  position  where  they  would  have  to  kill 
someone  else. 

We  heard  stories  of  that  sort  from 
France.  We  talked  with  nurses  in  hos- 
pitals; we  talked  with  convalescent  sol- 
diers; we  talked  to  the  mothers  of  sol- 
diers who  had  come  back  on  furlough 
and  had  gone  into  the  trenches;  and  in 
all  of  these  countries  we  learned  that 
there  are  surprising  numbers  of  yotmg 
men  and  old  men  who  will  not  do  any 
fatal  shooting  because  they  think  that 
no  one  has  the  right  to  command  them 
to  do  that  thing. 

T  N  order  to  be  quite  fair  and  square,  I 
shall  ne*t  give  my  testimony  from 
England.  I  quote  a  letter  published  in 
the  Cambridge  Magazine  at  Cambridge 
University  and  written  by  a  young  man 
who  had  gone  to  the  front.  I  didn't 
visit  Cambridge,  but  I  did  visit  Oxford. 
The  universities  are  almost  depleted  of 
young  men.  The  great  majority  of  them 
have  gone  into  the  war.  This  is  what 
this  young  man  wrote: 

"The  greatest  trial  that  this  war 
has  brought  is  that  it  has  released 
the  old  men  from  all  restraining  in- 
fluences, and  has  let  them  loose  upon 
the  world.  The  city  editors,  the  re- 
tired majors,  the  amazons  [women 
are  included,  you  see]  and  last,  but 
I  fear,  not  least,  the  venerable  arch- 
deacons, have  never  been  so  free 
from  contradiction.  Just  when  the 
younger  generation  was  beginning  to 
take  its  :hare  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  was  hoping  to  counteract 
the  Victorian  influences  of  the  older 
generation,  this  war  has  come  to 
silence  us, — permanently  or  tempor-. 
arily  as  the  case  may  be.  Meanwnile, 
the  old  men  are  having  field  days  on 
their  own.  In  our  name,  and  for  our 
sakes  as  they  pathetically  imagine, 
they  are  doing  their  very  utmost,  it 
would  seem,  to  perpetuate,  by  their  ap- 
peals to  hate,  intolerance  and  revenge, 
those  very  follies  which  have  produced 
the  present  conflagration." 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  of  many  things 
that  were  said  because  I  think  there 
have  been,  for  the  present,  too  many 
things  said:  but  the  mothers  would  say 
to  us:  "It  was  hard  to  see  that  boy 
go  because  he  did  not  believe  in  war; 
he  did  not  belong  to  a  generation  that 
believes  in  war." 

One  of  the  leading  men  of  Europe, 
whose  name  you  would  instantly  recog- 
nize if  I  felt  at  liberty  to  give  it,  said: 
"If  this  war  could  have  been  postponed 
for  ten  years — perhaps,"  he  said,  "I  will 
be  safe  and  say,  twenty  years. — war 
would  have  been  impossible  in  Europe, 
because  of  the  tremendous  revolt 
against  it  in  the  schools  and  the  uni- 
versities." 

I  am  quite  sure  when  I  say  that,  that 


it  is  a  partial  view.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  are  thousands  of  young  men 
in  the  trenches  feeling  that  they  are 
performing  the -highest  possible  duties. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  spirit  of  right- 
eousness is  in  the  hearts  of  most  of 
them,  at  least  of  many  of  them ;  but  that 
throughout  there  are  to  be  found  these 
other  men  who  are  doing  violence  to 
the  highest  teachings  which  they  know. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  times  as  if  the 
difference  between  the  older  generation 
and  the  new,  is  something  we  appre- 
hended dimly  in  each  country, — that  the 
older  men  believed  more  in  abstractions, 
shall  I  say;  that  when  they  talked  of 
patriotism,  when  they  used  certain 
theological  or  nationalistic  words,  these 
meant  more  to  them  than  they  did  to 
the  young  men ;  that  the  young  men  had 
come  to  take  life  much  more  from  the 
point  of  view  of  experience;  that  they 
were  much  more — pragmatic  (I  suppose 
I  could  have  said  in  Boston:  I  don't 
know  how  well  it  will  go  in  New  York) 
— that  they  had  come  to  take  life  much 
more  empirically;  and  when  they  went 
to  the  trenches  and  tested  it  out,  they 
concluded  that  it  did  not  pay,  that  it 
was  not  what  they  wanted  to  do  with 
their  lives. 

I  saw  an  old  Quaker  in  England  who 
said:  "My  sons  are  not  fighting,  they 
are  sweeping  mines."  The  Quakers  are 
very  clever  in  distinguishing  between 
what  they  will  or  will  not  do.  This 
Quaker  explained  to  me  that  his  sons 
allow  themselves  to  sweep  mines  but 
they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  fire 
mines.  They  are  doing  this,  that  and 
the  other  thing.  "It  is  strange  to  me," 
he  said,  "because  they  never  went  to 
Quaker  meetings,  but  they  are  awfully 
keen  now  on  being  consistent."  Now, 
there  you  are.  I  think  it  was  the  dif- 
ference again  between  the  older  genera- 
tion and  the  new.  This  again  may  be 
a  superficial  impression,  but  such  as  it 
is,  we  had  it  in  every  single  country, 
one  after  the  other. 

T  ET  me  say  just  a  word  about  the 
women  in  the  various  countries. 
The  belief  that  a  woman  is  against  war 
simply  and  only  because  she  is  a  woman 
and  not  a  man,  does  not,  of  course,  hold. 
In  every  country  there  are  many,  many 
women  who  believe  that  the  war  is 
inevitable  and  righteous,  and  that  the 
highest  possible  service  is  being  per- 
formed by  their  sons  who  go  into  the 
army;  just  as  there  are  thousands  of 
men  believing  that  in  every  country; 
the  majority  of  women  and  men  doubt- 
less believe  that. 

But  the  women  do  have  a  sort  of 
pang  about  it.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  an  artist,  an  artist  who  is  in  an 
artillery  corps,  let  us  say,  and  is  com- 
manded to  fire  upon  a  wonderful  thing, 
say  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  or  the  duomo 
at  Florence,  or  any  other  great  archi- 
tectural and  beautiful  thing.     I  am  sure 
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he  would  have  just  a  little  more  com- 
punction than  the  man  who  had  never 
given  himself  to  creating  beauty  and 
did  not  know  the  cost  of  it.  There  is 
certainly  that  deterrent  on  the  part  of 
the. women,  who  have  nurtured  these  sol- 
diers from  the  time  they  were  little 
things,  who  brought  them  mto  the  world 
and  brought  them  up  to  the  age  of 
fighting,  and  now  see  them  destroyed. 
That  curious  revolt  comes  out  again 
and  again,  even  in  the  women  who  are 
most  patriotic  and  who  say:  *T  have 
five  sons  and  a  son-in-law  in  the 
trenches.  I  wish  I  had  more  sons  to 
give."  Even  <hose  women,  when  they 
are  taken  off  their  guard,  give  a  certain 
protest,  a  certain  plaint  against  the 
whole  situation  which  very  few  men 
I  think  are  able  to  formulate. 

Now,  what 'is  it  that  these  women 
do  in  the  hospitals?  They  nurse  the 
men  back  to  health  and  send  them  to 
the  trenches,  and  the  soldiers  say  to 
them:  "You  are  so  good  to  us  when 
we  are  wounded,  you  do  everything  in 
the  world,  to  make  life  possible  and  to 
restore  us;  why  do  you  not  have  a  little 
pity  for  us  when  we  are  in  the  trenches? 
Why  do  you  not  put  forth  a  little  of 
this  same  effort  and  this  same  tender- 
ness to  see  what  might  be  done  to  pull 
us  out  of  those  miserable  places?" 

That  testimony  came  to  us,  not  from 
the  nurses  of  one  country,  and  not 
from  the  nurses  who  were  taking  care 
of  the  soldiers  on  one  side,  but  from 
those  who  were  taking  care  of  them 
upon  every  side. 

And  it  seems  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  whether  we  are  able  to  recognize 
it  or  not,  there  has  grown  up  a  genera- 
tion in  Europe,  as  there  has  doubtless 
grown  up  a  generation  in  America,  who 
have  revolted  against  war.  It  is  a  god 
they  know  not  of,  that  they  are  not 
willing  to  serve;  because  all  of  their 
sensibilities  and  their  training  upon 
which  their  highest  ideals  depend,  revolt 
against  the  whole  situation. 

^^OW  it  seems  to  me  this: — and  bear 
in  mind  that  the  papers  were 
much  too  kind  when  they  said  that  I 
was  going  to  advise  the  President. 
I  never  dreamed  of  advising  him  or  of 
formulating  plans.  That  last  will  have 
to  be  done  when  the  others  have  re- 
turned— I  should  never  venture  alone 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  But  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  broadly  speaking,  might 
be  true,  that  a  set  of  people  could  be 
gotten  together  who  are  international, 
out  of  their  own  experience.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  the  law  is  the  least  in- 
ternational thing  we  have!  We  have 
an  international  body  of  science;  a  man 
takes  the  knowledge  of  the  science  to 
which  he  is  devoted,  and  deals  with 
that  knowledge,  and  he  doesn't  ask 
whether  it  was  gathered  together  by 
Englishmen  or  Germans.     We  have  an 


international  postal  system,  a  tremen- 
dous international  commerce,  and  a 
tremendous  international  finance;  inter- 
nationalism in  all  sorts  of  fields.  But 
the  law  lags  behind,  and  perhaps  will 
lag  behind  for  a  long  time,  quite  as  many 
of  our  most  settled  customs  have  never 
been  embodied  in  law  at  all. 

If  men  could  be  brought  together  who 
have  had  international  experience,  who 
have  had  it  so  long  and  so  unconscious- 
ly that  they  have  come  to  think  not 
merely  in  internationalistic  terms,  but  in 
the  realities  of  the  generation  in 
which  they  have  been  doing  the  thing — 
whether  business  or  labor  or  any  other 
thing  which  has  become  so  tremendously 
international — if  they  could  be  brought 
together,  they  could  be  asked  to  try  to 
put  the  very  best  mind  they  have  not 
as  representing  one  country  or  another 
country,  but  as  representing  numan  life 
and  human  experience  as  it  has  been 
lived  during  the  last  ten  years  in  Europe. 

They  could  be  asked  what  it  is  that 
has  brought  about  this  situation.  Does 
Servia  need  a  seaport?  Is  that  what 
is  the  matter  with  Servia?  I  won't 
mention  any  of  the  other  warring 
countries  because  I  might  get  into  diffi- 
culties; but  is  this  thing  or  that  thing 
needed?  What  is  it  from  the  human 
standpoint,  from  the  social  standpoint? 
Is  it  necessary  to  feed  the  people  of 
Europe — who  are,  as  you  know,  so 
underfed  in  all  of  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Europe — is  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  feed  them,  to  get  the  wheat  out  of 
Russia?  Then  in  heaven's  name,  let  us 
have  warm  water  harbors  in  order  to 
get  that  wheat  out  of  Russia. 

Let  us  not  consider  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  claims  of  Russia,  or  of 
the  counterclaims  of  someone  else;  but 
consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  needs  of  Europe.  If  men  with  that 
temper,  and  that  experience,  and  that 
sort  of  understanding  of  life  were  to 
begin  to  make  propositions  to  the  vari- 
ous governments,  men  who  would  not 
placate  the  claims  of  one  government  and 
set  them  over  against  the  claims  of  an- 
other government,  but  would  look  at  the 
situation  from  a  humane  standpoint, — I 
am  sure,  at  the  least  (from  my  knowl- 
edge of  dozens  of  men  in  all  of  the  coun- 
tries who  talked  with  me  about  the  situ- 
ation) that  that  sort  of  negotiation 
would  be  received.  Now  that  does  not 
seem  an  impossible  thing. 

JJERHAPS  the  most  shocking  impres- 
sion left  upon  one's  mind  is  this,  that 
in  the  various  countries  the  temper 
necessary  for  continuing  the  war  is 
worked  up  and  fed  largely  by  the  things 
which  have  occurred  in  the  war  itself. 
Germany  has  done  this;  the  allies  have 
done  that;  Somebody  tried  to  do  this 
and  somebody  else  tried  to  do  that,  and 
we  foiled  them  by  doing  that.  Now,  I 
subnet  that  no,  shall  I  say,  plain  mother 
who    found   two  children    fighting, — not 


for  any  cause  which  they  stated,  but  be- 
cause "he  did  that"  and  **I  did  this,  and 
therefore  he  did  that  to  me,'* — that  such 
a  woman  would  say  "this  can't  go  on." 
It  leads  to  nothing  but  continuous  hatred 
and  quarreling. 

Let  us  say  that  there  are  two  groups 
of  boys  in  a  boys*  club,  and  I  have  nmch 
experience  of  that  sort  in  boys'  dnbs 
to  draw  upon.  If  one  says,  "We  did  this 
because  the  other  fellows  did  that,"  you 
will  simply  have  to  say,  *T  won't  go  into 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this,  but  this 
thing  must  stop,  because  it  leads  no- 
where and  gets  nowhere."  And  so  with 
larger  groups.  We  all  know  the  strikes 
that  have  gone  on  for  weeks,  with  ihe 
original  cause  quite  lost  sight  of.  I  sub- 
mit that  something  of  the  same  sort  \> 
happening  in  Europe  now. 

They  are  going  on  because  of  the 
things  which  have  been  done  in  the  war; 
but  that  certainly  is  a  very  curious  cause 
for  continuing  the  war.  And  what  it 
needs,  it  seems  to  me,  and  to  many  of 
us,  is  a  certain  touch  of  human  nature. 
The  human  nature  in  the  trenches  would 
heal  them  over ;  the  kindly  people  in  the 
various  countries  would  not  suppon  the 
war  longer,  and  the  foreign  offices  them- 
selves would  resume  their  own  business, 
— that  of  negotiation  versus*  that  of  mili- 
tar)'  affairs, — if  human  nature  can  be 
released  instead  of  being  kept  at  the 
boiling  pitch  as  it  is  all  the  time  by  out- 
rages here  and  there  and  somewhere 
else.  I  do  not  know  how  that  i§ 
to  be  brought  about,  and  I  admit  that 
this  is  a  very  simple  analysis  of  a 
very  serious  and  complex  situation. 
But  when  you  go  about  and  see  the  same 
sort  of  sorrow  everywhere,  see  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  life  in  these  countries, 
when  you  find  that  you  can't  talk  to  a 
woman  on  any  subject,  however  remote 
from  the  war,  without  finding  at  once 
that  she  is  in  the  deepest  perplcxit).- 
that  while  she  is  carrying  herself  brave- 
ly and  going  on  with  her  accustomed 
activities  because  she  thinks  thereby 
that  she  is  serving  her  country,  her  heart 
is  being  torn  all  the  time, — it  is  borne  in 
upon  you  that  at  last  human  nature  mujt 
revolt.  The  fanatical  feeling  which  i> 
so  high  in  every  country,  and  which  i> 
so  fine  in  every  country,  cannot  last 
The  wave  will  come  down.  The  crest 
cannot  be  held  indefinitelv.  Then  men 
must  see  the  horrible  things  which  have 
happened;  they  will  have  to  soherly 
count  up  the  loss  of  life,  and  the  debt 
they  have  settled  upon  themselves  tor 
years  to  come. 

J  COULD  go  on  and  tell  many  thing? 
that  we  saw.  The  Pope  himself 
gave  us  an  audience  of  half  an  hour. 
The  men  with  religious  responsibility 
feel  keenly  what  has  happened  in  Europe 
— that  while  the  various  countries  sec  i^^ 
the  war  a  throwback  of  civilization,  the 
church  sees  it  as  a  throwback  to  rcligi^''' 
— breeding  animosities  and  tearing  ^ 
rending  the  work  of  years.    And  yet  *^ 
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re  all  apparently  powerless  to  do  the 
ne  thing  which  might  end  it.  I  do  not 
ly  end  it.  We  did  not  talk  peace  as 
e  went  about.  It  would  merely  confuse 
e  issue.  (And,  in  truth,  isn't  it  hide- 
is  that  whole  nations  find  the  word 
■ace  intolerable  ?)  We  said :  "Why  not 
e  what  can  be  done  to  arrive  at  some 
rm  of  coming  together — to  discover 
lai  might  be  done — in  the  place  of  the 
ttlement  which  is  now  being  fought  out 
rough  mihlary  processes?"  And  that 
ts  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  go  with 
■arness  and  safety,  and  upon  that  plat- 
nn  we  were  met  with  the  greatest — 
neone  said  courtesy — it  was  to  my 
nd  more  than  courtesy.  It  was  re- 
ved.  as  one  Englishman  expressed  it, 
e  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  this  coming  in 
last  of  someone  to  talk  of  something 
.t  was  not  of  war.  We  went  into  the 
•in  of  one  of  the  prime  ministers  of 
rope,  a  large,  grizzled,  formidable 
n.  We  told  him  our  little  story  and 
said  nothing.  I  never  have  a  great 
1  of  self-confidence — I  am  never  so 
d  sure  I  am  doing  the  right  thing, 
.  I  said  to  htm: 

This  perhaps  seems  to  you  very  fool- 
to  have  women  going  about  in  this 
-;  but  after  all,  the  world  itself  is  so 
Jige  in  this  new  war  situation  that 
mission  may  be  no  more  strange  or 
ish  than  the  rest." 

.e  banged  his  fist  on  the  Uble. 
olish?"  he  said,  "Not  at  all.  These 
the  first  sensible  words  that  have 
I  uttered  in  this  room  for  ten 
ths." 

c  said :  "That  door  opens  from  time 
me,  and  people  come  in  to  say,  'Mr. 
ister,  we  must  have  more  men,  we 
:  have  more  ammunition,  we  must 
■  more  money.  We  cannot  go  on 
this  war  without  more  of  something 
At  last  the  door  opens  and  two 
le  walk  in  and  say,  'Mr.  Minister, 
not  settle  by  means  of  negotiations 
ad  of  by  fighting?'     They  are  the 

her  people,  of  course,  said  he 
an  old  man,  this  prime  minister, 
he  was  without  power.  Yet  he 
an  officer  of  the  government  in 
,'h  place,  and  that  is  what  he  said. 
e  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth, 
there  are  other  testimonials  of  the 
sort  from  all  kinds  of  people  in 
and  out  of  office;  they  are  part  of 
copies  who  are  at  war,  and  unable 
ealc  for  themselves. 


TpHERE  is  one  more  thing  I  should 
like  to  say  and  I  will  close;  and  that 
is  that  one  feels  that  the  talk  against 
militarism,  and  the  belief  that  it  can  be 
crushed  by  a  counter-miUtarism  is,  as 
has  been  uttered  so  many  times,  one  of 
the  greatest  illusions  which  can  possibly 
seize  the  human  mind,  England  likes  to 
talk  and  does  talk  sharply  against  what 
it  calls  militarism,  but  if  they  have  con- 
scription in  England,  then  the  militarism 
which  they  think  they  are  fighting  will, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  have  conquered 
Britain  itself,  which  has  always  been  so 
proud  that  it  had  a  free  army  and  not  a 
conscripted  army.  And  if  all  of  the 
young  men  of  France  between  certain 
ages  come  to  their  deaths  in  their  elTort 
to  move  people  out  of  trenches  from 
which  they  cannot  be  moved  (because 
they  are  absolutely  built  in  of  concrete 
on  both  sides,  and  even  military  men  say 
you  cannot  budge  them  without  tremend- 
ous loss  of  life) — if  these  young  men 
are  convinced  that  France  must  arm  as 
never  before,  that  she  must  turn  herself 
into  a  military  camp,  as  they  are  fond  of 
saying,  then,  of  course,  the  militaristic 
idea  has  conquered  France. 

The  old  notion  that  you  can  drive  a 
belief  into  a  man  at  the  point  of  a  bay- 
onet is  in  force  once  more.  It  is  quite 
as  foolish  to  think  that  if  militarism  is 
an  idea  and  an  ideal,  it  can  be  changed 
and  crushed  by  counter-militarism  or  by 
a  bayonet  charge.  And  the  young  men 
in  these  various  countries  say  of  the 
bayonet  charges :  "That  is  what  we  can- 
not think  of."  We  heard  in  all  countries 
similar  statements  in  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  stimulants  before 
men  would  engage  in  bayonet  charges — 
that  they  have  a  regular  formula  in 
Germany,  that  they  give  them  rum  in 
England  and  absinthe  in  France ;  that 
they  all  have  to  give  them  the  "dope" 
before  the  bayonet  charge  is  possible. 
Well,  now,  think  of  that. 

No  one  knows  who  is  responsible  for 
the  war;  all  the  warring  nations  are  re- 
sponsible, and  they  indict  themselves. 
But  in  the  end  human  nature  must  re- 


assert itself.  The  old  elements  of  hu- 
man understanding  and  human  kindli- 
ness among  them  must  come  to  the  fore, 
and  then  it  may  well  be  that  they  will 
reproach  the  neutral  nations  and  will 
say:  "What  was  the  matter  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  you  kept  quiet 
while  this  horrible  thing  was  happening, 
and  our  men  for  a  moment  had  lost  their 
senses  in  this  fanaticism  of  national 
feeling  all  over  Europe?"  They  may 
well  say:  "You  were  far  enough  away 
from  it  not  to  share  in  it,  and  yet  you 
wavered  until  we  lost  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  all  Europe," 

That  is  what  the  women  said  in  vari- 
ous tongues  and  according  to  their  vari- 
ous temperaments  at  The  Hague,  and 
that  is  what  enabled  them  to  leave  their 
countries  when  they  were  at  war,  believ- 
ing as  they  did  in  the  causes  for  which 
they  were  fighting.  The  women  who 
came  to  the  congress  were  women  who 
were  impelled  by  a  genuine  feeling  for 
life  itself. 

p  LEASE  do  not  think  we  are  over- 
:stimating  a  very  slight  achievement 
or  taking  too  seriously  the  kindness  with 
which  we  were  received  abroad.  We  do 
wish  to  record  ourselves  as  being  quite 
sure  that  the  peoples  in  these  various 
countries  were  grateful  for  the  effort, 
trifling  as  it  was.  The  people  say  they 
do  not  want  this  war,  they  say  that  the 
governments  are  making  this  war.  And 
the  governments  say  they  do  not  want 
this  war.  They  say,  "We  will  be  grateful 
to  anybody  who  would  help  us  to  stop 
the  war."  We  did  not  reach  the  military, 
but  we  did  talk  to  a  few  military  men, 
some  of  whom  said  they  were  sick  to 
death  of  the  war,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  were  many  others  who,  if  they 
spoke  freely,  would  say  the  same  thing. 

"Without  abandoning  your  causes,  and 
without  lowering,  if  you  please,  the  real 
quality  of  your  patriotism," — the 
women's  resolutions,  which  we  carried, 
said  to  these  various  nations,  and  we  said 
it  to  their  representatives  as  long  as  they 
permitted  us  to  ulk — "whatever  it  is  you 
want,  and  whatever  it  is  you  feel  you 
ought  to  have  in  honor,  why  in  the 
world  can't  you  submit  your  case  to 
a  tribunal  of  fair-minded  men?  If  your 
case  is  as  good  as  you  are  sure  it  is. 
certainly  those  men  will  find  the  right- 
eousness which  adheres  within  it." 

.And  they  all  say  that  if  the  right  med- 
ium can  be  found,  the  case  will  be  sub- 
mitted. 
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THAT  do  you  think  of  the 
community  chorus?"  I 
asked  of  the  narrow- 
chested  girl  who  was  giv- 
ing me  the  finishing  touches  of  a  sham- 
poo. 

"Oh,  I  love  it  I"  she  replied.  "It's 
such  fun !" 

Her  voice  was  vibrant  with  joy  and  I 
glanced  at  the  mirror  before  me  to  see 
in  the  girl's  face  such  a  transfiguration 
as  may  be  wrought  in  thousands  of  our 
people — rich  and  poor  alike — whose 
souls  have  found  opportunity  for  emo- 
tional expression  coupled  with  a  passion 
for  service. 

There  have  been  many  community 
choruses  (there  is  no  patent  on  the 
name)  from  the  old-time  singing  school 
to  the  people's  choruses  of  many  limes 
and  places,  but  the  Rochester  community 
chorus  goes  a  step  beyond  them  in  de- 
mocracy of  organization  since  it  is 
founded  on  the  idea  that  any  large 
group  of  people  can  sing  and  sing  well. 

That  famous  leader  of  children's 
choruses,  W.  L.  Tomlins,  says:  "Years 
ago  I  made  the  discovery  that  the  fine 
quality  of  song  voice,  generally  regard- 
ed as  exceptional  and  reserved  In  favor 
of  the  few  with  heaven-gifted  voices. 
is  really  the  heritage  of  all,  and  in  child- 
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hood  is  easily  attained."  Visitors  to 
Mr.  Tomlins'  classes  reported  that  or- 
dinary music  lessons  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence ;  that  what  he  did  was 
to  give  the  children  a  short  talk  on  some 
subject  designed  to  arouse  in  them  the 
quality  of  life,  a  sense  of  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing, which  for  its  utterance  demanded 
the  song  voice.  The  children  were  then 
given  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  simple 
breathing  exercises  and  the  like,  after 
which  they  burst  into  song  with  a  spirit 
and  beauty  of  voice  that  was  amazing. 

Mr.  Tomlins  says  further:  "I  might 
have  talked  in  another  strain  to  awaken 
in  them  other  kinds  of  life,  such  for 
instance  as  would  call  out  a  burst  of 
laughter,  a  shout  of  triumph,  or  a  sigh 
of  sympathetic  sorrow,  all  of  which  are 
forms  of  vital  utterance.  But  deeper 
than  all  these,  and  more  beautiful,  is 
the  utterance  of  song  life." 

Because  of  a  belief  in  the  close  rela- 
tion between  the  healthy  expression  of 
emotion  and  the  prosperity  of  a  com- 
munity, a  small  body  of  idealists,  only 
two  of  whom  were  musicians,  met  at 
the  Rochester  Memorial  Art  Gallery, 
early  in  1914,  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  fittingly  crowning  the  city's  materia! 
advance  with  some  form  of  artistic 
expression. 


One  member  of  the  group,  a  visi:'- 
was  a  trained  singer,  Harry  Bamhar-. 
Since  he  had  had  wide  experience  ^ 
producing  a  high  order  of  musical  ar, 
it  was  decided  to  ask  him  to  come  wj-Ji 
his  family  to  make  Rochester  their  hoot 
and  to  help  bring  to  pass  the  dreisis 
of  these  idealists. 

Mr.  Bamhart,  deliberately  fonaki:^ 
the  life  and  aims  of  the  "musical  artist.'' 
entered  enthusiastically  into  the  worii 
of  launching  a  community  chorus.  With 
the  permission  of  the  mayor  he  appear- 
ed upon  the  platform  at  a  Sunday  hsrf 
concert  that  spring  and,  during  the  in- 
termission, the  huge  audience  asioc:- 
ished  itself  by  joining  its  many  voicn 
in  song. 

The  idea  that  just  anybody  could  <:'.: 
took  root  at  once.     And  when  the  peo- 
ple were  asked  to  become  charter  me^ 
bers  of  a  chorus,  thirty-eight  signisc 
their  intention  to  "sing  for  Rocbesie'  ~ 
They  sang  so  marvellously  well  that    ■ 
a  sliort   time  the  membership  ran  r' 
the   hundreds.     The   director   was  [■■  ' 
no  salary,  there  were  no  dues  and 
trying  of  voices.    If  you  wished  to  hi  ■ 
a  happy  time  singing  with  a  group    ' 
people  doing  the  same  thing,  why  :- 
just  put  your  name  down  and  joi- 
If  you  wished  to  own  your  own  res'' 
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you  could  buy  it  at  a  low  price  and  take 
it  home. 

The  democracy  of  the  enterprise  has, 
from  the  start,  been  its  distinguishing 
characteristic.  It  believed  in  advertis- 
ing, so  cards  and  posters  were  distrib- 
uted in  colleges,  stores,  churches,  and 
factories.  People  were  urged  to  join 
the  chorus  to  "sing  for  Rochester." 
And  they  did. 

The  thing  that  grips  when  the  chorus 
is  heard  is  the  intelligence  and  spirit 
behind  the  song.  This  spirit  is  fostered 
by  the  leader  as  Mr.  Tomlins  fostered 
it  in  his  children,  and  as  Harry  Lauder 
and  others  foster  it  on  a  different  level. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  the 
community  chorus  in  Rochester  was  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  after  two  months 
of  weekly  rehearsals.  The  concert  was 
free  but,  the  day  being  fine  and  the  out- 
side attractions  many,  the  audience  was 
small.  Did  the  180  singers  care?  Not 
they.  They  loved  to  sing,  and  sing  they 
did,  with  wonderful  attack,  enunciation 
and  artistic  expression.  As  was  printed 
on  the  programs,  the  object  of  the 
chorus  was  "the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  song  and  good  fellowship  and 
to  place  Rochester  in  the  lead  among 
cities  in  civic  singing." 

Following  close  upon  its  first  concert 
the  chorus  started  a  series  of  out-door 
sings — each  a  festival  with  all  the  con- 
tagious good  fellowship,  kindliness  and 
humor  of  its  director.  Out  on  Pinnacle 
Hill,  after  a  picnic  supper,  the  chorus 
and  its  friends  sent  floating  to  the  val- 
ley below  the  inspiring  message  from  the 
heights. 

Soon  invitations  began  to  descend 
upon  the  chorus.  Novc  it  was  an  in- 
vitation to  sing  on  the  beautiful  lawn  of 
one  of  its  members.  Then  the  chorus 
was  asked  to  sing  on  the  grounds  of  the 
orphan  asylum  with  a  watermelon  treat 
thrown  in. 

If  there  is  any  civic  function  which 
needs  a  little  good  music  the  chorus  of- 
fers its  services.  A  picked  sixty  illus- 
trated the  talk  given  by  Arthur  Farwell, 
former  supervisor  of  municipal  music  in 
New  York  city,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Rochester  City  Lunch  Club.  The  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, celebrated  by  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic*  was  made  patriotically 
thrilling  by  the  chorus  which  led  the 
aiidience  in  the  rendition  of  familiar 
songs. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  renditions 
of  the  Messiah  have  been  given  occa- 
sionally in  Rochester  by  highly  trained 
singers.     This  year  the  community  cho- 


rus, after  less  than  a  year  for  rehearsal 
and  with  few  experienced  musicians 
among  its  number,  gave  the  great  ora- 
torio with  signal  success.  The  secret  of 
this  success  lay  largely  in  Mr.  Barn- 
hart's  leadership.  He  has  studied  the 
masterpiece  with  interpreters  of  Handel 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  The  soIqs 
were  given  by  those  Rochester  artists 
who,  from  the  first,  have  given  unstint- 
edly of  their  time  and  talents  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  common  good — or 
rather  joy.  The  orchestral  accompani- 
ment was  led  by  Mr.  Schenck,  who  for 
years  has  used  his  influence  to  create 
high  musical  ideals  in  the  city. 

The  singing  fever  has  been  contagious 
in  western  New  York.  While  Can- 
andaigua  has  had  a  chorus,  under  Judge 
Thompson,  for  some  nine  years,  and  the 
Perry  Oratorio  Society  was  organized 
two  years  ago,  Webster,  Warsaw,  Wy- 
oming, and  Newark  have  but  recently 
caught  it.  Together  these  places  have 
united  into  the  Inter-Community  Sing- 
fest  Association. 

Indeed,  what  is  said  to  be  the  very 
first  inter-community  sing- f  est  was 
given  last  spring  at  Exposition  Park, 
Rochester.  There  the  Canandaigua  sing- 
ers and  the  Rochester  community  chor- 
us joined  in  giving  a  program  which  in- 
cluded Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise 
and  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater.  The  next 
day  the  Perry  Oratorio  Society  and  the 
community  choruses  of  Rochester,  Web- 
ster, Warsaw,  Wyoming  and  Newark 
united  in  an  afternoon  and  an  evening 
concert  of  high  order.  During  the  in- 
termission the  thousand  singers  sat 
down  to  a  good-fellowship  banquet 
spread  in  one  of  the  huge  buildings  of 
the  park. 

Most  unique  of  all  was  the  sing-fest 
held  in  Convention  Hall,  Rochester. 
This  was  a  co-operative  sing-fest  in 
which  the  chorus  was  seated  on  the  plat- 
form, and  the  Ad  Club,  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Optimist  Club,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  choir,  sitting  in  the 
body  of  the  house,  alternated  in  singing 
Rochester  songs. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  festivals 
in  Rochester  is  the  annual  opening  of 
Genesee  Valley  Park  early  in  July.  The 
enterprising  park  board,  now  banished, 
has  offered  various  prizes  each  year  for 
decorated  floats  and  canoes.  As  the 
park  extends  for  a  mile  or  so  along  both 
sides  of  the  river  the  evening  scene  is 
one  of  rare  beauty.  Public  and  private 
boathouses  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
decorative  schemes,  and  the  thousand 
or  so  canoes  dart   about  like   fire-flies 


when  darkness  falls.  Sometimes  the 
church  choir  singers  have  drifted  up 
and  down  the  river  singing  troubador 
songs  in  alternation  with  the  music  from 
the  park  band  which,  in  white  uniforms, 
plays  from  a  float  in  midstream.  Many 
have  said  that  these  festivals  excel  in 
charm  those  held  in  Venice. 

ihis  year  the  community  chorus,  as 
always,  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to 
help  made  the  fete  more  beautiful  still 
by  leading  the  singing  of  the  multi- 
tudes on  the  shore.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  150,000  citizens  gathered  on  the 
banks  and  slopes,  adding  human  interest 
to  the  gay  scene  in  which  the  river  craft, 
brilliant  myriads  of  electric  lights  and 
Japanese  lanterns  on  bridges,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  boathouses  supplied  the  decor- 
ative element.  Hundreds  of  automo- 
biles spoke  out,  from  time  to  time,  with 
their  applauding  horns. 

The  next  step  in  the  life  of  the  Ro- 
chester community  chorus  is  to  place  it 
on  a  basis  of  greater  security  if  it  is 
to  become  a  municipal  chorus  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Money  is  ap- 
propriated generously  in  large  and 
small  towns  for  the  town  band,  and  why 
not  put  music  into  the  souls  as  well  as 
the  ears  of  the  adults  as  we  so  gener- 
ally do  with  our  children?  More  and 
more  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  a 
child's  education  cannot  be  cut  off  short 
at  the  sixteenth  year  without  a  distinct 
loss  to  a  healthy  national  life.  In  other 
words,  we  must  not  break  off  the  song 
life  in  the  first  part  of  the  song. 

The  dreamers  whose  dreams  have 
come  true  with  such  surprising  sudden- 
ness now  dream  of  a  convention  of  the 
community  choruses  of  New  York  state 
in  1916.  They  insist  that  pageants,  in 
which  the  town  or  city  is  the  hero  and 
music  is  the  medium  through  which  this 
hero  conveys  his  message,  are  sure  to 
follow.  They  insist  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  will  be  supported  by  the 
dramatic  and  graphic  arts  of  dancing, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  all  supplied  with 
beautiful  settings  to  inspire  work  for 
the  highest  community  ideals.  And  they 
believe,  too,  that  through  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  expressive  festivals  our 
national  spirit  will  find  itself  and  be 
voiced  in  music  composed  by  our  own 
people. 

A  social  worker  who  listens  to  these 
community  choruses  feels  something  ris- 
ing within  him  to  declare  that,  with 
Patrick  Henry,  he  believes  that  he  who 
writes  the  songs  of  a  singing  people  per- 
forms a  higher  order  of  service  than 
he  who  helps  to  make  the  laws. 


The  Unknown  Basis  of  Mental  Hygiene 

By  yoseph  Lee 

AUTHOR  OF  CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  PREVENTIVE  PHILANTHROPY,  PLAV  IN  EDUCATION 
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I'  AM  going*  to  be  perfectly  shame- 
less in  saying  things  that  I  have 
often  said  before,  many  of  which 
I  have  set  down  in  a  book  recently 
perpetrated — Play  in  Education.  As  to 
method,  I  shall  proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  and  shall  try  in  the 
main  to  state  a  number  of  propositions 
which  may  I  think  profitably  be  discuss- 
ed. 

I.  Health  is  action.  It  comes  up  out 
of  a  man, — is  not  conferred.  It  is  the 
free  operation  of  the  force  that  consti- 
tutes him.  To  be  well  is  to  creditably 
represent  this  force.  It  is  only  by  in- 
vesting what  strength  you  have,  be  it 
much  or  little,  that  you  can  increase  or 
keep  it.  Health  is  not  a  passive  condi- 
tion but  an  active  enterprise. 

II.  Health  is  reckless  action,  A  man 
must  indeed  choose  an  object  reason- 
ably within  his  powers.  Prudence, 
though  a  dangerous  quality,  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal  if  employed  in  moderation 
and,  above  all,  if  kept  to  its  proper 
function  of  consultant  in  drawing  up 
plans  for  future  action  and  not  permit- 
ted to  interfere  after  the  game  is  on. 
Once  engaged,  once  the  battle  joined, 
even  the  sick  man  must  let  go. 

As  a  well-inspired  friend  of  mine  once 
put  it:  You  can't  chop  wood  if  you 
keep  control  of  the  axe.  To  get  re- 
sults, cither  within  or  without,  you  must 
risk  something  on  the  stroke:  you  must 
go  in  to  see  the  thing  through,  whether 
school  keeps  or  not.  Remember  you 
are  the  host,  and  the  spirit  will  not  en- 
ter through  the  half -open  door.  To  hold 
back  anything  you  have  is  to  shut  out 
the  higher  powers :  the  gods  will  not  em- 
bark with  you  until  you  dare  commit 
yourself.  Damn  the  expense  is  a  senti- 
ment of  great  therapeutic  value. 

This  notion  of  a  prudent  prodigality, 
or  recklessness  within  limits,  may  seem 
a  paradox.  But  it  is  not  so  really. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  ungrudging  mood 
within  boundaries  prudently  selected. 
If  you  cannot  run  a  mile,  run  a  hundred 
yards,  or  ten,  or  three — ^but  run  while 
you  are  about  it.  If  you  cannot  work 
eight  hours,  work  four  or  two,  or  one, 
or  work  like  Parkman  in  five-minute 
spurts. 

But  while  you  are  working,  give  your 
whole  soul  to  it;  think  not  of  your 
weak  eyes  and  your  headache,  but  of- 
the  great  story  you  have  set  yourself 
to  tell.  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might.  Eternal  mod- 
eration means  health  in  moderation,  life 
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in   moderation,   if   applied   to   your   en- 
listment in  your  task. 

III.  Health  is  action  in  the  service 
of  ideal  ends.  It  is  action  that  trans- 
cends the  individual,  takes  him  out  of 
himself;  and  what  carries  you  beyond 
yourself  must  be  bigger  than  you  are 
and  recognized  by  you  as  such.  You 
must  be  willing  to  lose  your  life  if  you 
would  save  it;  and  you  can  be  so  will- 
ing only  for  something  that  you  see  to 
be  worth  more  than  your  life.  Hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star  is  a  third  principle 
of  sound  hygiene. 

IV.  The  ideal  ends  which  it  is  given 
man  to  serve  are  prescribed  in  the  great 
achieving  instincts  (as  distinguished 
from  the  physical  hungers)  of  which 
his  spiritual  nature  is  made  up.  My 
own  list  of  these  instincts  is  crea- 
tion, rhythm,  hunting,  fighting,  nurture, 
curiosity  and  team  play.  These,  or 
some  not  wholly  different  group,  are  the 
constituting  instincts  of  man.  The 
ideals  in  which  they  are  actively 
promulgated  give  the  form  of  the 
spiritual  body  waiting  for  him  and  into 
which  it  is  given  him  to  live  up  so  far 
as  he  attains  to  life. 

npHESE  seven  radiating  centers  of 
the  ideal  are  the  seven  stars  of  our 
spiritual  firmament,  our  Charles*  Wain, 
or  rather  the  constellation  to  which 
Charles'  and  all  of  our  other  wagons 
must  be  hitched.  They  govern  our 
spiritual  anatomy  and  prescribe  the  form 
of  health  and  life  possible  for  us  to  at- 
tain. Our  healthy  specimens — the  saints 
and  heroes  and  men  of  genius  who  have 
shown  what  the  human  body  can  be 
made  to  do— are  those  who  have  trusted 
themselves  to  these  instincts  and  become 
their  temporal  embodiments:  warriors, 
artists,  builders,  scientists,  lovers,  pa- 
triots,— from  Caesar,  driving  his  frail 
body,  in  obedience  to  the  war  god  in 
him.  so  far  and  fast  even  to  the  mastery 
of  the  world,  to  George  Fox,  sleeping  in 
field  or  snowdrift,  and  otherwise  ex- 
ceeding the  accepted  human  limitations, 
inspired  by  the  flaming  spirit  of  human 
brotherhood. 

The  actions  these  instincts  require  of 
us  are  loaded.  They  have  a  magic 
potency.  They  are  abracadabras,  incan- 
tations, formulas  that  call  up  the  genei, 
terminals  of  great  systems  of  power 
which  the  bold  and  faithful  have  laid 
hold  of,  and  through  touch  with  which 
have  become  live  wires  of  the  forces 
that  control  the  spheres. 

V.     In  conclusion     I     want  to  say  a 


word  upon  the  task   that   confronts  ? 
ciety  in  producing     and     restoring 
health   of   its   individual    members;  t 
zvithout  the  co-operation   of  society  « 
man  can  be  well. 

1.  Most  essential  of  all  the  st 
of  being  I  have  mentioned  is  the 
longing  or  team  instinct,  with  its  nee 
sity  of  making  good.  The  health 
every  man  requires  that  he  shall  k  i 
loyal  member,  holding  up  his  end.  A 
a  first  measure  of  public  hygiene,  soiuf^ 
must  learn  again  to  speak  in  author^ 
tive  tones.  There  should  be  a  tnimrt 
Llast  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war.  Th 
citizen  must  feel  that  the  question  is  oa 
whether  there  is  anything  worth  doiat 
but  whether  he  can  possibly  mcasn 
up  to  the  service  required  of  him. 

2.  Nor  can  any  man  be  well  unta 
the  service  that  society  requires  of  d 
is  of  a  sort  in  which  other  of  •** 
seven  cardinal  instincts,  besides  that  f 
making  good,  shall  find  expression.  F*' 
demand  must  be  in  consonance  with  (^ 
spiritual  nature,  not  in  z'iolation  of  t' 

There  is  at  present  a  great  difficnlr 
here  and  one  not  immediately  surrao!!!? 
able,  if  indeed  it  ever  shall  become 
Industrial  civilization  has  removed 
far  from  our  instinctive  way  of  li 
that  full  life  and  health  are  impossili 
for  the  great  majority. 

LJUNTING  and  fighting,  upon  w 
aristocracy  still  seeks  to  live, 
no  longer  practicable  as  steady  oc 
tions  for  the  great  majority.  Even  cr 
tion  has  disappeared  from  our  indusi 
experience  except  for  the  happy  few 
can  win  a  place  in  the  artistic  trade? 
while  scope  for  curiosity,  or  the 
tific  spirit,  lingers  only  for  the 
minority  engaged  in  intellectual 
Nurture,  indeed,  survives  in  fair 
ure  for  the  majority  of  women 
mothers,  teachers,  nurses,  and  for  mw 
men  as  doctors,  teachers  and  leaders. 

A  principal  aim  of  civilization  henq 
forth  must  be  to  cure  this  fatal  crj 
Only  by  recharging  the  citizen's  serrrt 
to  the  community  with  the  exprcssioo  of 
other  ideal  ends  can  we  restore  to  bis 
his  full  inheritance  of  health. 

The  task  will  not  be  easy;  even  tfe* 
direction  of  the  necessary  effort  an»^ 
be  entirely  foreseen.  Hunting  we  ^ 
not  be  able  to  provide  except  on  a  ^^ 
ited  scale,  as  a  diversion,  through  P^ 
preservation  and  the  substitution  oi  t^ 
camera  for  the  gun.  Fighting  '^^] 
original  and  most  satisfying  iom  ^' 
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\g  been  obsolete  through  labor-saving 
nces  in  the  art  of  war;  while  in  its 
•re  deadly  manifestations  it  has  al- 
ys  brought  evils  that  counteract  its 
)d  effects.  Its  idealized  chivalric 
fit  can,  however,  be  infused  into 
nething  near  its  ancient  form  in  our 
;at  team  games. 

Creation  we  can  hardly  restore  to  in- 
itry  by  any  method  that  can  yet  be 
eseen.    Ruskin's  idea  of  pulling  down 

•  factories  and  going  back  to  hand 
rk  is  not  likely  to  be  immediately 
>pted,  although  its  adoption  will  be 
tified  if  no  other  escape  from  lifeless 
rk  can  be  discovered :  for  the  end  of 
ustrial  work  is  life,  not  vice  versa. 
)ur  main  reliance  must  be :  first,  upon 
serving  competition,  the  sporting  ele- 
nt  in  business,  by  grace  of  which  our 
ustrial  occupations,  like  all  our  favor- 
games,  contain  much  of  the  hunting 
I  fighting  elements ;  second,  upon  f os- 
ing  co-operation  in  all  forms  of  in- 
try,  so  that  the  worker  himself  may 
I  back  as  a  member  of  the  team  what 
has  lost  as  maker — and  perhaps  even 
the  same  time  something  of  the  sense 
participation  in  creative  work — the 
1  maker  being  in  that  case  the  larger 
sonality  of  which  he  will  then  be  a 
t. 

Uiythm  I  think  must  be  in  the  main — 
:ept  again  in  the  case  of  the  happy 
ists,  writers,  speakers  and  musicians 
be  assuaging  instinct,  the  goddess  of 

•  leisure  moments,  rather  than  a  work- 
deity.     Pegasus  will  still  elude  our 

tiessing. 

Ve  may,  however,  dream  that  our 
cendants,  like  the  pupils  in  Milton's 
il  school,  in  their  time  of  leisure, 

ly  both  with  profit  and  delight  be 
en  up  in  recreating  and  composing 
ir  travail'd  spirits  with  the  solemn 
I  divine  harmonies  of  music  heard  or 
nt;  either  while  the  skillful  organist 
«  his  grave  and  fancied  descant,  in 
y  fugue,  or  the  whole  symphony 
b  artful  and  unimaginable  touches 
m  and  grace  the  well-studied  chords 
Jome  choice  composer ;  sometimes  the 
N  or  soft  organ-stop,  waiting  on 
rant  voices  either  to  religious,  mate- 
.  or  civil  ditties;  which,  if  wise  men, 
I  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have 
reat  power  over  dispositions  and  man- 
s,  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle 
ra  rustic  harshness  and  distempered 
sions." 

n  these  ways  we  can  do  something 
the  health  of  the  citizen  of  our  in- 
^al  community.  We  cannot  indeed 
te  give  him  back  his  life  by  making 
•orapietely  normal  existence  possible 
him.  Until  we  can  pack  a  full  ex- 
«sion  once  more  into  his  industrial 
suits,  instead  of  relying  on  leisure 
I  outside  sources  for  so  much  of  it, 
t  full  success  of  public  hygiene  will 
Have  been  accomplished.  But  we 
»  advance  some  way  in  that  direction. 
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LIBKKAL  JUDAISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVl    CE 

By  Harry  S.  Lewis.  Block  Publish- 
ing  Company.  160  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1.06. 

In  his  book,  Liberal 
Judaism  and  Social 
Service,  Mr.  Lewis 
expresses  the  living 
faith  of  the  worker. 
During  the  time  he 
lived  and  worked  in 
the  East  End  of 
London,  his  work  was 
inspired  by  the  re- 
ligion to  which  he  is 
devoted.   In  the  words 


Progrettive 
Trend    . 
of  Judaism 
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'  of  his  introduction  he 
"recognizes  the  necessity  of  joining 
hands  with  social  workers  of  all  creeds, 
as  lovers  of  their  kind,  as  brothers  of 
the  All-Father". 

At  the  same  time  he  felt  that  the 
special  function  of  the  modern  Jew  is 
to  show  both  by  precept  and  ^y  ex- 
ample our  belief  in  the  power  af  love 
on  the  individual  and  its  uplifting  in- 
fluence on  society. 

Mr.  Lewis*  work  was  primarily  de- 
voted to  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellow-Jews.  It  is  because 
the  book  breathes  such  a  strong  per- 
sonal faith  that  it  is  full  of  sincerity 
and  carries  a  strong  appeal. 

The  first  chapter,  called  The  New 
Covenant,  explams  the  progressive  ele- 
ment in  Judaism  and  shows  how  with 
the  old  conception  of  God,  based  on 
justice  and  stern  equity,  there  gradually 
became  blended  the  ideal  of  love  and 
tenderness.  Instead  of  the  ancient  law, 
compelling  from  without,  Jews  gradu- 
ally apprehended  a  definite  principle, 
operating  from  within.  Jeremiah's  the- 
ology is  described  as  full  of  the  con- 
viction that  the  service  of  man  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  prophet 
would  have  us  realize  that  we  should 
strive  to  make  God's  ethical  attributes 
our  own. 

In  the  second  chapter,  Some  Biblical 
Aspects  of  Social  Duty,  Mr.  Lewis  de- 
scribes the  gradual  revelation  of  divine 
teaching.  After  the  exile  more  stress 
was  laid  upon  generosity,  but  the  claims 
of  justice  were  not  forgotten.  Religious 
enthusiasm,  divorced  through  force  of 
circumstance  from  natural  life,  found 
expression  in  personal  piety,  in  cere- 
monial observance,  and  in  devotion  to 
the  sacred  book  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Lewis  summarizes  the  rabbinical 
conception  of  social  duty  and  impresses 
us  with  its  tenderness.  Charitv  is  based 
on  justice — the  poor  man  has  a  right  to 
share  his  brother's  advantages  and  must 
in  no  sense  be  degraded  by  them.  In 
spite  of  the  degrading  influence  prevail- 
ing in  the  middle  ages  which  tended  to 
make  the  Jews  feel  that  thev  lived 
through  the  suffrance  of  the  Christian 
majority  and  could  best  defend  them- 
selves against  cruelty  and  contempt  by 


craft  and  wit,  the  refining  influence  of 
Judaism  is  revealed  in  the  forms  of  so- 
cial service.  The  brotherhood  as  a 
whole  felt  responsibility  for  their  indi- 
vidual members,  who  suflFered  in  their 
midst.  The  hand  of  persecution  rivetted 
the  chains  which  bound  Jew  to  Jew. 
They  watched  with  anxiety  the  deteri- 
oration of  individual  members  who 
brought  dishonor  to  the  race.  They  did 
honor  to  students  making  the  heaviest 
personal  sacrifices  so  that  the  path  of 
learning  might  be  free  from  any  rocks 
which  were  removable. 

In  describing  Jewish  social  service  of 
today  Mr.  Lewis  shows  the  relations  of 
so-called  secular  work  to  religious  duty. 
Where  the  work  includes  the  training  of 
children,  the  rescue  of  the  fallen,  the 
sheltering:  of  the  working  girl  and  simi- 
lar activities,  it  must  be  based  on  direct 
Jewish  teaching. 

The  Jew  takes  his  share  in  the  gen- 
eral social  work  of  the  community  as 
a  whole,  and  Mr.  Lewis  expresses  his 
breadth  of  view  when  he  describes  the 
advantages  of  unsectarian  hospitals 
with  special  provision  for  Jewish  pa- 
tients; and  undenominational  schools 
with  facilities  for  religious  teaching  un- 
dertaken by  the  different  communities  on 
their  own  responsibility.  He  feels  that 
such  institutions  are  in  accordance  with 
the  tolerant  and  progressive  spirit  of 
the  age.  He  pleads  for  closer  co-opera- 
tion between  the  foreign  and  native- 
born  Jews  in  administering  the  great 
charitable  organizations  which  deal  in 
so  large  a  measure  with  the  conditions 
of  life  among  immigrants.  The  actual 
relief  agencies,  though  carried  on  by 
Jews  for  Jews  with  possibly  an  inflated 
idea  of  proprietorship  are  mainly  secu- 
lar in  their  methods  and  scope. 

Here  perhaps  Mr.  Lewis  accentuates 
the  artificiality  of  organized  charity. 
If  the  oneness  of  Judaism  is  to  be  illus- 
trated in  modern  times  as  of  old  in  so- 
cial service,  we  must  endeavor  to  share 
with  our  needy  brother  all  that  we  value 
most  in  life.  While  attempting  to  im- 
prove his  physical  and  industrial  condi- 
tions we  cannot  exclude  intellectual  apd 
spiritual  considerations.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  imposing  degrading  condi- 
tions, stimulating  to  insincerity  and 
hypocrisy,  if  the  idea  of  benefaction  is 
eliminated. 

The  poor  man  can  help  the  rich  man. 
and  vice  versa,  when  they  are  unafraid 
to  exchange  ideas  on  their  religious  in- 
heritance. Mr.  Lewis  expresses  a  fine 
ideal  in  his  chapter  on  the  City  of  God, 
and  fixes  our  eyes  on  the  day  when  the 
social  conscience  will  be  quickened  so 
that  the  necessities  of  physical  life — 
good  housing,  wholesome  food,  decent 
opportunities  for  recreation  will  no 
longer  be  considered  the  luxuries  of  the 
poor;  they  will  belong  by  right  to  every 
human  being,  and  any  man  will  be  de- 
graded if  he  places  any  exclusive  sense 
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of  proprietorship  upon  them.  When 
these  conditions  of  life  are  fulfilled 
God's  reign  will  be  established;  men  will 
no  longer  live  as  if  he  had  no  kingdom, 
no  law  to  govern  the  individual.  God 
will  be  recognized  when  men's  hearts  are 
turned  toward  him.  Mr.  Lewis  declares: 
"This  is  an  ag[e  of  reconstruction  for 
all  historic  religions  and  our  own  faith 
is  not  exempt  from  the  same  necessity. 
We  must  teach  the  masses  of  our  peo- 
ple, upon  whom  the  Judaism  of  yester- 
day has  lost  hold,  that  their  salvation 
lies  in  Liberal  Judaism,  which  is  begin- 
ning to  find  itself  today  and  which  will 
become  the  Judaism  of  tomorrow." 

Lily  H.  Montagu. 

THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

By  Philip  Davis.  Small,  Maynard  & 
Company.  459  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey,  $1.62. 

"Primarily  intend- 
ed for  the  beginner 
and  the  volunteer", 
this  book  is  offered 
to  "help  stimulate  the 
impulse  and  inspira- 
tion to  serve,"  and 
especially  to  increase 
the  supply  of  volun- 
teers by  describing 
the  tasks  in  which 
their  help  is  needed. 
It  is  the  outcome  of 
a  course  of  lectures  on  social  service 
given  in  Boston  by  a  group  of  experts, 
and  is  divided  into  four  sections:  back- 
ground in  social  work,  community  prob- 
lems, the  community  and  the  child,  and 
social  agencies.  Housing,  fire  preven- 
tion, health  and  medical  social  service, 
playgrounds,  immigration,  industrial 
problems,  child  labor  reform,  voca- 
tional education,  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency are  among  the  community  prob- 
lems discussed,  while  the  social  agencies 
described  include  settlements,  child  car- 
ing work,  and  the  organization  of 
charity.  Two  supplements  deal  with 
salaried  |>ositions  in  social  work  and  with 
opportunities  for  training,  especially 
those  offered  in  schools  of  philanthropy. 
The  chapters  as  a  whole,  written  by 
twenty  different  contributors,  give  an 
interesting  view  of  various  types  of  so- 
cial problems  and  social  agencies.  They 
differ  markedly  in  their  practical  an- 
swers to  specific  questions  as  to  oppor- 
tunities for  volunteers.  One  wonders, 
lor  example,  whether  the  expert  task  of 
the  industrial  counselor,  who  makes  an 
audit  of  industrial  relations  based  on  a 
scientific  study  of  all  the  varied  factors 
in  a  business  establishment,  belongs  in 
a  practical  guide-book  for  the  citizen  in 
search  of  a  chance  to  utilize  marginal 
time  for  community  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  chapter  on  charity 
organization,  one  misses  an  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  real  usefulness  of  the 
volunteer  in  this  field. 

In  other  chapters,  however,  notably 
that  on  child  labor  reform,  the  scope  for 
volunteer  service  is  clearly  defined  and 
the  possible  contribution  of  professional 
men,  lawyers  and  physicians,  is  empha- 
sized. The  book  will  be  useful  in  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  of  its  editors 
and  contributors  to  explain  to  the  poten- 
tial allies  in  a  community  what  the  so- 
cial workers  are  doing. 

Mart  Van  Kleeck. 


A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY 

By  William  Setchel  Learned.  Har- 
vard University  Press.  50  pp.  Price 
$25 ;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $.30. 

THE  OBBRLEHRER 

By  William  Setchel  Learned.  Har- 
vard University  Press.  150  pp.  Price 
$125;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.35. 
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The  Harvard  De- 
partment of  Educa- 
tion presents  in  these 
two  publications  the 
first  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports of  work  done 
with  an  affiliated 
school  system  and  a 
study  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  secondary 
school  teachers  in 
Germany. 
Through  affiliation 
with  the  Newton  (Mass.)  public  schools, 
a  laboratory  has  been  set  up  by  the  uni- 
versity in  which  graduate  students  may 
carry  on  systematic  studies  of  school  or- 
ganization and  classroom  methods.  The 
pk'oblems  for  such  investigations  are 
definitely  outlined  in  such  statements  as 
the  following:  investigations  shall  be 
made  of  the  ''differentiation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  the  ca- 
pacity they  show  for  independent  work." 
What  is  the  ''most  advantageous  dis- 
position of  a  study  period"?  Compara- 
tive tests  are  made  of  various  methods 
of  securing  speed  in  teaching  special 
topics.  Studies  in  the  vocational  possi- 
bilities of  students  and  in  the  closer  ar- 
ticulation of  high  jschools  and  grammar 
schools  are  also  outlined. 

The  present  pamphlet  contains  brief 
statements  of  the  methods  to  be  followed 
in  these  investigations.  It  is,  however, 
too  early  to  report  any  detailed  results. 
The  pamphlet  is  significant  because  it 
calls  attention  to  the  possibility  of  or- 
ganizing in  a  very  definite  way  educa- 
tional research.  In  other  institutions 
like  Harvard  the  movement  of  articula- 
tion with  public  school  systems  will  be 
encouraged  by  this  type  of  publication. 
In  "Oberlehrer,"  Dr.  Learned  gives  a 
general  historical  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  secondary  school 
teacher  of  the  type  now  known  in  Ger- 
many. This  historical  account  is  inter- 
esting because  it  shows  the  stages  of 
evolution  which  have  brought  about  the 
present  condition  in  which  Germany  has 
the  most  highly  developed  method  of 
training  secondary  school  teachers  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  Incidentally, 
throughout  the  book  are  descriptions  of 
the  methods  employed  at  the  present 
time  in  the  actual  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers. 

The  suggestion  is  emphatically  made 
in  the  concluding  chapter  on  American 
applications  that  similar  methods  be 
adopted  in  at  least  the  great  centers  of 
population  in  the  United  States.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  transplanting 
the  system  are  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  present  reviewer,  clearly  recognized. 
Nor  are  the  defects  in  the  system  itself 
Dointed  out.  It  is  probably  too  much  to 
ask  that,  in  a  single  volume  which  deals 
with  the  historical  development  of  the 
present  situation,  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete and  critical  account  of  the  pres- 


ent svstem,  but  this  b  the  only  basb 
which   a   recommendation  of  imiuii 
ought  to  be  based. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
reached  throup^h  the  historical  evoli 
discussed  are  m  many  respects  dcsir 
especially  in  so  far  as  Germaor  hu\ 
professional  class  of  secondan 
teachers.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
no  means  evident  that  the  methods 
securing  these  ends  are  desinbk 
easy  to    reproduce.      We    have 
problem  which  can  be  adequately 
cussed  only  after  a  full  critical  stwhi 
the  conditions  under  which  the 


system  operates. 


Charlis  H.  Jn 
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Company.     296  pp.     Price  $12^ 
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As  stated  in  di* 
troduction  bv  ' 
Coulter,  the  first 
of  this  book  ii 
tended  as  an  ibytj 
of  the  literaturr 
the  subject,  espea 
the  report  of 
American  Rural  v. 
its  Commission, 
shows  the  author 
have  successfnRr 
gested  the  volunn 
literature  dealing  with  farm  crtd^ 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  It  i* 
presented. 

In  the  second  part,  the  autbir 
deavors  to  present  a  Constructive  0 
System  for  American  Farmers.  He 
cusses  rural  credit  conditions  m 
United  States  and  the  disadvanta^ 
der  which  American  agriculture  is  b 
ing,  owing  to  inadequate  credit  facib 
high  interest  rates,  and  the  ncccss 
frequent  renewals  of  mortgages. 
of  the  opinion  that  with  more  st 
legislation  against  usury,  the  a 
of  the  Torrens'  system  of  land 
registration,  and  the  giving  of 
protection  to  the  borrower  against 
gage  foreclosure,  "more  than  halt 
difficulties  surrounding  the  probl 
financing  land-owning  and  tenant  i 
ers  will  be  removed  at  once." 
trouble  with  this,  however,  is  that 
laws  have  proved  most  ineffi 
weapons  against  usury,  and  that 
of  our  states  suffer  for  want  of 
because  of  the  very  safeguards  surf' 
ing  the  mortgage  debtor,  such  as  b 
stead  rights,  equity  of  redemption, 
so  on. 

Government  aid  is  urged  in  prorid 
credit  for  farmers,  though  "only  « 
means  of  immediate  relief  again'!'  I 
present  crude  and  expensive  m^rt^ 
system  .  .  .  and  until  co-opt 
credit  associations  have  been  ^t;: 
fully  organized  by  farmers."  Ci> 
tive  credit  is  the  desideratum  ai»*l 
legislative  enactments  having  tha*  I 
in  view  are  presumably  steps  i**  ' 
right  direction. 

TThe  author  apparently  conhi«* ! 
savings  and  loan  association,  a  «^''| 
tablished  American  institution,  *r- 1 
new  exotic  credit  union.  "Mam  H 
unions."  he  says,  "organized  as  a»^ 
tions  in  New  York,  are  making  f^ 
to  come  in  under  the  new  credit  sH 
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''    and  thereby  reap  the  benefits  from 
central    land    bank."     Quite    apart 
m    the    fact  that   the  only   farmers' 
dit  unions  in  New  York  are  those  or- 
lized  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  So- 
:y  which,  by  the  way,  were  in  opera- 
1     before  the  credit  union  law  was 
LCted — credit  unions  can  have  no  con- 
:tion  whatever  with  the  central  land 
ik,  the  latter  being  purely  a  savings 
t    loan  associations  institution, 
t  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  aim  of 
author  to  make  the  book  a  guide  for 
islators,  farmers  and  the  general  pub- 
has    been  realized.     It  is   rather  a 
est  of  current  popular  opinion  on  the 
ject  of  farm  credits  as  reflected  in 
press,  on  the  platform,  and  in  some 
nature  legislation. 

Leonard  G.  Robinson. 

>D— WHAT  IT  18  AND  DOBS 

Ry  Edith  Greer.  Ginn  &  Company. 
51  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  The 
lUKVEY,  $1.09. 

The  author  of  this 
book  says  in  her  pref- 
ace that  until  cook- 
ery has  been  adopted 
in  all  schools,  a  study 
of  food,  diet  and  nu- 
trition is  needed.  Miss 
Greer,  therefore,  pre- 
ATpk  sents  this  book  as  an 

1^  itr  J  Embodiment  of   such 

a  course.  She  says 
later  in  the  volun^e 
that  the  book  is  to  be 
d  as  a  school  reader.  The  table  of 
itents  covers  the  following.  Plant 
e  and  Plant  Food;  Animal  Life  and 
imal  Foods;  Living,  Industry  and 
nmerce;  Food  Science  and  Human 
trition;  Hygiene,  Health  and  Sani- 
on.  There  is  a  study  of  markets, 
I  then  a  setting  forth  of  the  com- 
ition  of  vegetables,  a  discussion  of 
stable  foods  as  affected  by  climate, 
serving,  etc.  Then  follows  a  state- 
Bt  of  the  place  of  vegetable  foods 
die  diet.  In  this  connection  cereals 
studied,  composition,  preparation 
1  combination.  The  natural  sequel 
L  discussion  of  bread-making,  various 
ms  of  bread  used  in  different  coun- 
ts, the  use  of  leavening  agents,  etc. 
i  study  of  fruit,  preparation  of  jams 
I  jellies,  use  of  nuts  as  food,  fol- 
red  by  the  use  of  spices,  condiments 
I  beverages. 

rhe  chapters  on  animal  food  discuss 
expense,  availability,  the  cutting  of 
at,  Uie  relative  value  of  beef,  mutton 
1  lamb,  the  use  of  eggs,  milk,  and  but- 
,  and  the  various  distribution  of  foods 
ording  to  geographical  locality, 
rhe  chapters  on  food  science  deal 
[h  sources,  production,  preparation 
i  utilization,  the  questions  of  gov- 
anent  control,  concentrated  foods, 
tural  and  prepared  foods,  diets  for 
t  and  climate,  closing  with  a  discus- 
n  of  dietary  formation. 
Fhe  book  is  a  mine  of  information, 
d  as  a  presentation  of  the  subject  in 
all  compass,  exeedingly  valuable. 
le  matter  of  age  of  the  children  using 
t  bo<^  as  a  reader  should  be  con- 
lered  very  carefully,  the  general 
rle  being  somewhat  over  the  heads  of 
ung  children.  It  might  be  well  also 
r  the    teacher   in   using  the   book   to 


break  up  the  subject  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  add  to  its  vitality.  In  other 
words,  the  general  scheme  is  somewhat 
academic  and  in  these  modern  days  we 
are  inclining  toward  a  course,  especially 
in  vocational  work,  that  shall  combine 
the  human  interest  with  the  academic. 
As  a  scientific  work,  the  book  has  a 
distinct  place,  since  the  subject  is  treated 
comprehensively  and  clearly. 

Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs. 
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OVEBCBOWDING  AND  DEFECTIVE  HOUSING.    By  H. 

B.   Bashore.     John  Wiley  k  Sons.     92   pp. 
Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  The  Subvbt  $1.06. 


THE    FOWARD  MARCH 
OF  PROHIBITION 

[Continued  from  page  332.] 

Pennsylvania:  Of  course  wc  do  not 
expect  to  get  even  local  option.  All  we 
hope  to  do  is  to  keep  the  liquor  interests 
in  Pennsylvania  so  busy  at  home  that 
they  can't  bother  you  fellows  outside. 

Rhode  Island:  The  word  prohibition 
is  taboo  in  our  state.  But  lately,  since 
France  and  Russia  have  been  so  active, 
our  foreign  population  is  interested. 

Massachusetts :  Massachusetts  has 
mistaken  what  was  meant  to  be  a  means, 
local  option,  for  an  end.  Two  years 
ago  you  could  not  mention  the  word  pro- 
hibition, but  now  it  is  slowly  making  its 
way  into  the  vernacular. 

Vermont :  On  the  map !  for  on  March 
7,  1916,  Vermont  will  be  dry. 

The  picture  of  woman  suffrage  as  it 
was  drawn  at  the  convention  was  truly 
remarkable.  Governor  Carlson  of  Colo- 
rado voiced  a  sentiment  repeated  from 
Washington  and  Illinois  when  he  said: 
"If  you  want  to  go  dry,  let  the  women 
vote." 

Unless  all  signs  fail  the  South  and 
the  West  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
will,  to  use  their  own  words  "see  this 
thing  through."  That  is,  they  will  give 
us  a  "dry"  nation.  As  things  stand  now 
many  of  the  northeastern  states  will  be 
brought  in. 

What  is  needed  is  northeastern  meth- 
ods for  northeasterners.  We  need  to 
get  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  ap- 
point Abraham  Flexner  to  make  a  survey 
of  prohibition  states  as  they  stand  to- 
day, proving  that  prohibition  does  re- 
duce the  wreckage  from  liquor.  We 
need  careful  surveys  of  prohibition  laws. 
We  need  to  have  in  readiness  civic  clubs 
paid  for  by  the  city  as  substitutes  for 
the  saloon.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  is 
pledged  to  these  clubs,  but  it  needs  ex- 
perts from  the  big  cities  to  work  them 
out  as  a  huge  recreation  problem. 

Most  of  all,  we  of  the  Northeast  need 
to  ask  ourselves,  "Why  are  we  so  out- 
side this  great  world-rising  against 
alcohol?  Are  we  justified  in  remaining 
outside?"  I  believe  new  methods,  less 
oratorical  and  more  intensive,  would 
bring  us  in,  for  I  believe  that  not  only 
a  rising  anti-alcohol  sentiment  but  the 
facts  are  on  the  side  of  the  instinctive 
thinking  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League — on 
the  side  of  prohibition. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ONB  CAUSE  OP  UNBMPLOYMBNT 

To  THE  Editor:  Now  that  unemploy- 
ment is  so  much  to  the  fore,  would  it 
not  be  advisable  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  welfare  work,  to  join  forces  in 
eliminating  any  causes  which  we  can 
reach  ? 

The  Jack  of  employment  among  sten- 
ographers and  typewriters  this  winter 
has  been  noticeable;  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  is  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  over- 
supply  of  "business  colleges"  and  "com- 
mercial schools,"  many  of  which  are  in- 
^  adequately  equipped  for  their  task. 
Some  of  these  schools  accept  students 
who  are  absolutely  unfitted  for  the  work 
which  they  would  undertake  and  after 
giving  them  a  certain  amount  of  train- 
ing and  experience  send  them  forth 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  efficient 
stenographers  and  well  prepared  to  earn 
a  living.  One  who  has  had  experience 
with  these  girls  finds  many  of  them  un- 
able to  spell,  punctuate,  take  dictation 
correctly,  or  read  their  own  shorthand 
notes. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  under- 
take an  investigation  of  these  schools 
which  should  be  followed  by  their 
standardization?  By  this  means,  some 
would  undoubtedly  be  driven  from  the 
field,  while  the  others  would  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  students  a  training 
which  would  actually  equip  them  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  Thus  a  three-fold  benefit 
would  ensue,  for  employers  would  gain 
efficient  stenographers,  the  students 
would  earn  enough  to  support  them- 
selves, and  society  would  not  be  compel- 
led to  invent  means  of  artificial  em- 
ployment at  the  first  signs  of  a  period  of 
distress. 

Grace  M.  Lighten. 

New  York. 

MAKING  THB  NAMB  FIT  THB  CASE 

To  the  Editor:  Your  issue  of  July 
3  gives  two  discussions  on  a  topic  which 
has  long  called  forth  interest  and  com- 
ment in  circles  of  social  workers,  name- 
ly the  most  fitting  term  to  designate 
those  individuals,  families  and  groups 
that  come  under  the  care  of  charitable 
organizations.  Many  of  the  terms  com- 
monly in  use  are  distinctly  undesirable 
because  of  their  implication  of  patron- 
age, such  as  "applicant,"  "beneficiary," 
or  of  impersonal  critical  study,  such  as 
"case."  Others  are  less  objectionable 
but  still  fail  in  complete  adequacy  be- 
cause of  their  association  with  some 
other  relationship  such  as  "client,"  "pa- 
tient." 

It  may  be,  as  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents suggests,  that  a  perfectly  fitting 
term  has  vet  to  be  invented,  but  I  think 
the  English  language  already  has  one 
word  that  better  than  any  of  the  above 
describes  the  relation  of  a  person  or 
family  tinder  care  of  an  organization. 
■m^  oat  is  the  word  "ward." 


This  term  conveys  the  idea  of  guard- 
ianship, of  friendly  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  guardian  against  danger  or 
harm  to  the  ward,  of  cordial  personal 
interest,  of  advice,  aid  and  protection  as 
long  as  they  are  needed,  and  finally 
when  the  guardian's  service  has  been 
fully  rendered  and  the  ward  has  been 
made  self-dependent,  the  discontinuance 
of  the  relationship. 

I  echo  the  hope  of  your  correspondent 
that  this  relationship  may  some  day  be- 
come obsolete.  A  good  guardian  does 
all  in  his  power  to  make  his  wards  ulti- 
mately independent  of  his  guardianship, 
and  all  the  high  aims  of  the  best  char- 
itable organizations  are  only  plans  to 
make  the  organizations  themselves  fin- 
ally unnecessary. 

Helene  Ingram. 

[Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor.] 
New  York. 

PAYING  FOR  CHICKBNS 

To  the  Editor:  The  following  inci- 
dent took  place  in  Auburn  some  tinle 
ago  : 

"She  is  the  most  heartless  woman  we 
have  ever  had  to  deal  with.  Positively 
heartless  and  unfeeling  toward  her  baby. 
How  would  you  dreamers  handle  this 
case  ?" 

"That  depends.    State  the  facts." 

"Some  months  ago  a  Polish  working- 
man  was  arrested  for  stealing  chickens. 
He  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  over  one  year  in  prison. 
The  man  had  a  wife  and  three  children. 
Of  course,  the  home  was  broken  up.  We 
secured  a  job  for  the  mother  at  the  City 
Hospital  as  dishwasher  in  the  kitchen. 
The  two  older  children,  7  and  9  years 
old,  were  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum. 
The  babe,  still  at  the  breast,  was  placed 
in  a  private  family.  The  mother  was  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  the  board  and  care  of 
her  babe.  This  she  absolutely  and  posi- 
tively refuses  to  do.  She  receives  fair 
wages  at  the  hospital.  All  appeals  to  the 
mother  instinct  have  failed.  She  re- 
mains hard  and  immovable." 

"And  what  does  the  woman  say?" 

"Why,  she  keeps  saying,  'Me  no  steal 
chickens.  Me  no  bad.  Police  take  my 
man  away.  Home  go  too.  Me  no  have 
baby.  No — me  no  pay  one  penny — ^you 
pay'.  What  do  you  think  of  such  a 
heartless  mother?" 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  meet  that 
really  intelligent  woman  and  shake  her 
hand  and  congratulate  her  on  the  stand 
she  takes.  I  can  see  nothing  heartless 
in  her  attitude." 

"You  don't?" 

'No,  it  is  society  that  is  heartless." 
How  would  you  dreamers  act  in  this 
case  ?" 

"Certainly  not  commence  by  breaking 
up  the  home  of  a  working^an — after  the 
loss  of  a  few  chickens — and  send  adrift 
the  mother  and  the  children.  If  the  man 
was  out  of  work  we  would  give  him  a 
job  and  an  opportunity  to  repay  the  price 
of  the  chickens.  Or  if  sent  to  prison, 
still  pay  him  wages  to  support  his  fam- 
ily." 

"Might  have  known  a  Socialist  would 
suggest  a  fool  remedy." 

E.  H.  GoHL. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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CHARITY  IN  2000  A.  D. 

To  THE  Editor  :  In  spite  of  empiric: 
plans  for  the  abolition  of  poverty,  it  i 
fair  to  assume  that  the  poor  will  Ion 
continue  to  be  with  us,  and  that  xh 
cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  compassid 
will  go  on.  That  degrees  of  talent,  an 
so  of  condition,  will  continue.  Also 
thrifty  middle  class  between  the  vcJ 
rich  and  the  very  poor,  without  which 
is  hard  to  see  how  a  true  democracy  cl 
long  exist  ^ 

Should  the  future  seem  obscure, 
may  at  least  imitate  the  pilot,  who  soi 
times  steers  best  by  observing  not 
his  compass,  but  the  trend  of  the  coui 
over  which  he  has  just  sailed. 

Sociological  progress  at  present  seed 
to  me  to  point  to  the  following  col 
elusions,  subject  to  correction  by  I 
observer  in  A.  D.  2000,  reg^arding  tl 
philanthropies  of  that  year: 

There  will  be  true  charities,  blessil 
both  givers  and  recipients,  rath 
than  forced  levies  wrung  from  ti 
willing  taxpayers  and  expended  I 
political  officials. 

There  will  be  more  organizations  i 
prevent    overlooking    and    overh 
ping,   yet   the   fact  of   instituti( 
help  will  be  more  out  of  sight, 
less  prominent  in  the  minds  of 
helped.     The  skeleton  will  be  fii 
but  covered  with  muscle   and   fa 
warm  flesh. 

The  healing  touch  of  human,  persoi 
interest    will    prevail,    and    simi 
natural  methods,  with  the  effect 
only  of  aflFordin^  active  relief, 
better  still,  of  building  up  permai 
character. 

Ways  will  be  found  to  interest  roq 
people  in  both  the  science  and  d 
practice  of  charity. 

Men  and  women  of  wealth,  continuii 
to  sacrifice  large  sums  for  puU 
beneficence,  w^l  give  more  seria 
thought  and  much  valuable  time  i 
"considering  the  poor." 

Public  sentiment  will  have  found 
way  to  give  every  sane,  industrio 
man  a  chance  to  practice  use! 
labor  at  fair  wages.  Servile  chJ 
labor,  like  human  slaverly,  will  I 
found  only  in  history. 

Society  will  devise  methods  to  thro 
the  incorrigibly  lazy,  be  they  pot 
or  rich,  upon  the  scrap  heap^ 

Notlaw 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"1915" 

To  THE  Editor:  May  I  express  i 
just  a  word  my  earnest  appreciation  c 
that  splendid  conception  from  the  pen  c 
James  Oppenheim,  entitled  1915,  whic 
appears  in  The  Survey  for  May  2 
It  is  one  of  the  noblest  expressior 
of  inspired  optimism,  as  well  as  one  c 
the  keenest  analyses  of  the  sober  trutl 
which  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

In  every  particular  The  Survey  i 
winning  for  itself  an  ever  growing  plac 
of  confidence  and  of  leadership  amonj 
those  to  whom  the  great  compellin| 
problems  of  our  day  are  important. 

DwiGHT  J.  Bradley. 
[Plymouth  Church]  j 

Oakland,  Cal. 
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War  on  the  Backs  of  the  Workers 

By  Mary  Chamberlain 

The  Influence  of  Mother*s  Aid  Up>on 
Family  Life 

By  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield 


The  American  Hospital  for  Serbian  Babies 
Pittsburgh's  Tax  Experiment  to  Go  on 
Baby  Week  Run  by  a  E)epartment  of  Health 
The  Boys  of  Canada  as  Recruiting  Officers 
Organized  Charity  "At  Home"  with  History 
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NEXT  WEEK 

A  N  article  on  the  New  York  Constituhonal 
•'»  Convenrion  at  work.    Matters  of  prime  in- 
terest in  every  state  are  being  worked  out.    The 
open  season  for  introducing  ailnendments  is  over, 
and  the  convention  is  counting  noses  to  see  what 
shall  be  submitted  to   the   voters.     A  leading 
feature  of  The  Survey  for  July  31 

By  SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY 

Preftaot  of  Social  Legidalion.  Columtia  I'nirmily 

1 

n,  GIST  <■/  IT— 

■pWO  women  physicians  have  swritd  : 
Serbia  to  establish  an  .\nicrican  hos^ni 
for  babies.  Practically  all  the  Serbiu  i\ 
tors  are  at  the  front  or  dead  of  typhns, » 
there  is  pressing  need  of  medical  service  i' 
the  civilian  population.  Page  367. 
^  YE.AR  ago  England's  en-  was  "n*i 
work."  Now  ii  is  "more  mtn.  mf 
munitions."  War  has  won  at  least  ont  n: 
lor>' — over  uncniplo>Tnent — but  at  higli  coi 
to  the  women  and  children  who  m»kc  lb 
ihings  the  soldiers  wear  and  shoot.   ?w 

373. 

CALIFORNIA.     New     Hampshire.   Xrt 

Jersey  and  Tennessee  have  slifiW 
their  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  rat't 
cine.     Page  371. 

B.^BY   week  as  a  health  and  Iif(-M>«l 
agent  has  spread  rapidly  over  iht  ca» 
irv.    Something  of  the  ver\-  lively  campua 
in  Pittsburgh  as  a  sample.    Page  382. 
QOVERNOR  BRUMBALGHS  vdooii 

"repealer"  gives  life  for  two  y(^ 
more  to  the  Pillsburgh  experiment  o:  i 
graded  tax— nearly  a  single  lax— in  t/t^ 
of  the  antiquated  law  which  recwnirf 
"agricultural"  land  in  the  midst  of  a  ta» 
ming  industrial  city.  Page  370. 
THE  rules  under  which  public  aid  is  P>^ 

or  withheld  n»v  play  an  importanr  ri» 
cational  role.  Mrs  Sheffield  believes,  ij 
defining  a  conception  of  right  livitm  imp'*" 
by  the  collective  will.  Page  378. 
THE  University  of  Minnesota  has  scaWj 
ed.  tor  an  cjcperimental  six  ye^s.  ;« 
control  of  the  million-and-a-nall'i''* 
medical  foundation  given  by  the  tam-a 
Drs  Mayo.  Page  372. 
MEWPORTS   Charit>-   Organiiaiw"  ,^'' 

cietv  is  established  in  the  histont  \»- 
nor  House  where  colonial  society  duK* 
Washington  visited  and  Rochambei"  ■'' 
his  headquarters  as  chief  of  the  F"^"","" 
pediiionar,"  force  during  the  Rc>"l"  ■' 
Pai-c  3SI." 
i  RBITR.\TIOX  has  secured  a  sett'H 

'     Chicago's  I.^ng  building  trade-  M"^ 


Page  367. 


a  Pto^x 


^   NEW  national  Committee  oi 

for  the  FeeWetTiinded  has  be*"  "■-'*■ 
i:td:   a   halt   mill- m   d..ilars   for  impr  «: 
mentj   in   the   Ran.iail"*   Island  iniiiw:^ 
is  prop---jed  by  Mayor  Miichel.    Pagt  '"''■  | 
H^EPORTS    of    some    convenlioos   trMj 
«  hich  it  appears  that  it  pays  lo  s-'J 
tise  the  truth;  thai  organiied  labor  dnnanj 
clean.    i;ii!r.icii«h--ed    recreation  lo  ot'"-^ 
■AS  leisure  hours:  that  bankers  and  i»rrT 
are  hand  in  glove  for  a  heany  coHjptn:-! 
ven-.ure  m  rural  pans  :  ihat  a  group  ol  "TJ 
ical  organisations  have  their  prottram* " 
in'Vulaied   »i;h  .'ocial  service;  that  i^"! 
h>!|Hene  nv.-.st  iscliide  healthy  teachers,  i' 
etnpipyiTumi   bureaus   are  gro«iog  ^■'-  ' 
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To  SAVE  the  babies  of  Serbia 
mm  neglect  and  dirt."  two  American 
itnen  physicians  sailed  from  New  York 
r  Salonika,  Greece,  early  this  week. 
ley  go  to  organize  and  conduct  a  tent 
spital,  which  will  probably  be  located 
ar  Xish. 

One  of  these  physicians.  Dr.  Louise 
lylor  Jones,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
II  spend  three  months  organizing  the 
spital.  The  other.  Dr.  Catharine  H. 
avis,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  will  he- 
me staff  physician  and  head  of  the 
ispital,  responsible  directly  to  the 
merican  National  Red  Cross,  under 
lose  auspices  the  institution  is  being 
tahiishcd.  Madame  Slavko  Grouitch, 
fe  of  the  permanent  under  secretary 
r  foreign  affairs  in  Serbia,  and  form- 
Iv  Mabel  Dunlop  of  West  Virginia, 
s  been  in  this  country  and  England 
ising  money  for  the  hospital,  which 
II  be  named  the  Mabel  Grouitch 
iby  Hospital.  So  far  $6,300  has  been 
ntributed  through  the  .American  Red 
OSS, 

Practically  no  physicians  are  left  in 
rilian  practice  in  Serbia;  says  Madame 
•ouiteh.  Forty  per  cent  of  those  prac- 
ing  at  the  outset  of  the  war  have  died 
typhus.  The  remainder  are  at  the 
int.  This  has  aggravated  the  normal 
adequacy  of  the  medical  and  sanitary 
rvice  of  the  country.  In  Serbia,  as  in 
wr  of  the  smaller  European  states, 
ising  and  sanitary  standards  are  very 
*'■  Mothers  are  extremely  ignorant 
proper  methods  of  baby  care. 
The  new  hospital  will  try  to  combat 
fsc  conditions.  Dr.  Jones  has  had  ex- 
rience  in  child  hygiene  in  connection 
th  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
'Strict  of  Columbia.  Dr.  Travis 
rved  as  interne  for  a  year  at  the 
f»'  England  Hospital  for  Women 
1^  Children  a(  Boston,  and  has  had  ten 
^rs  of  general  practice  in  New 
main. 

'""0  .American  Red  Cross  trained 
ir^cs  will  leave  July  30,  carrving  addi- 
»al  supplies.  Helen  Scott  Hay.  who 
"Ifi  with  the  first  Red  Cross  contin- 
"nt  last  August  is  reported  as  liavintr 
■  '^'it  reached  Sofia.  Bulgaria,  where 
'"'"■"f  XXXir.  .\'o-  17- 


she  will  assist  Queen  Eleanor  in  estab- 
lishing a  training  school  for  nurses.  This 
plan,  practically  completed  and  announc- 
ed last  year,  was  interrupted  by  the 
European  war. 
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wbik  lighiing  typhus  in  Serbia, 
This  uniform  is  all  in  one  piecr, 
including  the  hood  which  is 
mica-covered  before  the  face.  The 
([armcrt  was  invented  by  Drs, 
Clark  and  Van  Buren  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Its  purpose  is  especially  lo  prevent 
lice  from  gaining  access  lo  the  body, 
since  investigation  has  proved  that 
typlniK  is  transmitted  by  ihcse  insects. 


CiiiCAGO  SCORES  one  more  settle- 
ment of  a  long  and  disastrous  strike  in 
the  building  trades  by  arbitration.  For 
more  than  three  months  the  contractors 
and  the  principal  building  trades,  headed 
by  the  powerful  carpenters'  union,  have 
been  in  a  deadlock  that  has  paralyzed 
the  building  and  building  materials  in- 
dustries. 

After  fruitless,  though  long- continued 
efforts  at  conciliation,  the  carpenters 
finally  refused  to  ratify  the  arbitration 
proposed  by  the  officials  of  both  the 
employers'  and  employes'  organizations. 
This  led  the  building  materials  men  to 
step  in.  They  were,  of  course,  vitally  in- 
volved, the  more  so  because  the  striking 
carpenters  insisted  upon  limiting  the 
supply  of  building  materials  used  by 
them  to  those  furnished  locally. 

At  the  demand  for  a  closed  market,  as 
well  as  a  closed  shop,  the  materials  men 
closed  down  their  sash  and  blind  mills, 
foriy-lhree  lumber  yards,  cement  plants, 
sixty-five  brick  yards  and  other  sources 
of  supply,  thus  throwing  nearly  half  a 
million  men  out  of  work  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin. Indiana  and  Ohio.  They  gave 
further  evidence  of  fighting  to  the  finish 
by  turning  their  horses  out  to  pasture 
and  laying  off  hundreds  of  teamsters. 

After  thus  tying  up  the  whole  build- 
ing industry  so  that  no  work  could  be 
done  independently,  either  by  employers 
or  employes,  the  materials  men  under- 
took to  arbitrate  the  difference  between 
llie  unions  and  the  contractors'  associa- 
tion, without  involving  the  latter  in  the 
process.  The  unions,  relieved  thereby  of 
the  personal  antagonism  engendered  by 
the  long  strife,  conceded  the  open  mar- 
ket for  materials,  secured  an  increase 
of  their  wages  from  65  to  70  cents  an 
hour,  maintained  the  dosed  shop  and 
agreed  to  arbitrate  all  differences  dur- 
ing the  three  years  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. To  these  compromises  the  con- 
tractors' association  agreed  at  the  end 
of  an  all  night  session. 

Thus  again  the  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes  is  proved  to  be  more  prac- 
ticable and  advantageous  to  both  parties 
when  each  is  so  highly  organized  that 
conciliatory  arbitration  can  be  dematid- 
ctl  and  enforced  as  the  only  way  out. 
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PLANNING   FOR  PEACE  IN   THE 
NEEDLE  TBADBS 

The  movement  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  questions  that  arose 
in  the  women's  garment  industry  in  New 
York  upon  the  recent  abrogation  of  the 
protocol  agreement  of  1910  were  con- 
tinued last  week.  The  conciliation  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Mayor  Mitchel  or- 
ganized by  electing  Felix  Adler  chair- 
man. Public  hearings  were  held  at 
which  attorneys  for  the  two  sides  stated 
their  case  and  the  board  then  went  into 
executive  session.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, it  had  not  announced  a  decision. 

Although  the  number  of  tailors  on 
strike  in  the  men's  garment  trades  in 
New  York  was  increased  last  week  to 
21,000.  prospects  are  that  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement will  be  reached. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Magnes, 
president  of  the  Jewish  Community,  and 
Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  chairman  of  the 
Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  joint  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  manufacturers  and  work- 
ers which  has  held  several  informal 
meetings,  and  both  sides  have  expressed 
their  anxiety  to  reach  an  understanding. 

The  unions  are  not  asking  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages,  but  for  a  return  to  the 
schedule   agreed   upon    after   the   strike 


of  1913.  Ahhough  it  is  claimed  that 
many  of  the  manufacturers  have  cut 
prices,  the  main  difficulty  has  been  in 
the  shops  of  the  contractors  t*>  whom 
the  manufacturer*  turn  over  the  large 
part  of  their  work;  and  one  of  the 
demands  of  the  union  is  that  the  manu- 
facturers assume  responsibility  for 
wages  in  these  shops.  Other  demands 
are  for  better  sanitary  conditions  and 
the  abolition  of  home  work. 

Mayer  Schoenfeld,  labor  aiijuster  foi 
the  manufacturers'  association,  express- 
ed  the  hope   that  the  present  situation 
would   lead   to  a  three-cornered   agi 
ment  among  the  manufacturers,  the  c 
tractors  and  the  unions  which  might 
suit  in  regularizing  the  industry.     Such 
an    agreement   would   probably   call    foi 
the  organization  of  the  contractors. 

Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Garment  Workers  of 
America,  declared  that  if  the  workers' 
demands  were  not  heeded,  the  organiza- 
tion was  prepared  to  call  a  general  strike 
of  the  80,000  workers  in  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  industry.  Furthermore, 
this  organization  has  received  prom- 
ises from  union  leaders  elsewhere  that 
a  national  strike  would  follow  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  New  York  man- 
ufacturers to  have  their  orders  filled  in 
other  cities. 
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ENGLAND'S  REGIUBNT  OP  WAl 
CRIPPLES 

The  Welsh  Outlook  repons  . 
proposal  in  Scotland  to  employ  aicor 
of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  J 
afforestation  of  some  3,000  acref 
arkshire.  The  work,  states  t 
Outlook,  has  the  advantages  #bdn 
healthful,  useful  to  the  state,  fxsi* 
throughout  the  year  and  of  requirii 
little  capital.  Moreover,  most  operiUK 
are  light,  such  as  planting,  fencing,  cln 
ing  and  nursery  work,  and  are  suitab 
for  disabled  men.  The  H^eUh  Omto- 
concludes  that  after  a  period  of  traimD 
and  instruction  the  men  could  be  draiir 
to  estates  throughout  the  counir;'. 

That  these  maimed  soldiers  will  h 
grave  problem  for  England  is  indiai: 
by  a  report  of  the  commitice  appoint 
by  Herbert  Samuel,  president  of  the  / 
cal  government  board  to  inquire  is 
provision  of  employment  for  sailors  it 
soldiers  disabled  by  the  war.  .\s  r. 
back  as  April  this  committee  repent 
that  between  August  4.  1914,  and  .\? 
15,  1915,  the  number  of  men  dischirst 
from  the  army  and  navy  for  disablcna 
was  2,97/.  The  greatest  numbet.  'A 
suffered  from  wounds  and  injuria  t 
the  legs,  215  cases  of  which  necessiia* 
amputation.  Three  hundred  and  :• 
men  were  discharged  for  tuberculos 
and   other   chest   complaints. 

The  report  estimates  that  if  the  prrt 
ent  rate  is  maintained — 1,000  disiH' 
ment  discharges  from  the  army  f 
month — England  may  expect  to  cart  :< 
a  total  of  about  7,000  at  the  end  oi  i 
first  12  months  of  war  and  about  \19 
by  the  end  of  next  December. 

GOMMI TTEE  TO  TEACH  BUND! 
SOLDIERS  I 

To  ENABLE  soldiers  who  havi:  |i^ 
their  eyesight  in  war  to  leara  HM 
trade  which  shall  make  them  at  lets ' 
part  self-supporting  is  the  aim  of  ^ 
Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Biul 
just  organized  in  this  country. 

Many  soldiers  in  every  army  depn" 
of  their  sight  arc  temporarily  lost  a^i 
of,  marooned  in  farmhouses  or  :« 
hospitals  where  only  physical  «»«  " 
be  given  them.  Visitors  to  locate  ii«' 
soldiers  will  be  followed  by  teachers  *l> 
will  begin  such  teaching  as  the  men  >' 
fitted  for  naturally  and  are  well  tnonf 
to  receive.  This  preliminary  wort  *' 
be  supplemented  wherever  possibk  " 
school  training. 

Winifred  Holt,  of  the  Ke*  ^"' 
-Association  for  the  Blind,  is  at  (««• 
in  Europe,  helping  to  establish  this «« 
for  blind  soldiers.  Miss  Holt  has  bt« 
for  many  years  an  educator  of  the  md 
in  this  country  and  is  the  founder  or  i 
Light  House  in  New  York  City  ^ 
president  of  the  committee  is  Jowp'' " 
Choate;  the  secretary,  Peter  C«^' 
Hewitt,  and  the  executiTe  comminf'^; 
eludes  Senator  Gore  of  OklahMU  >" 
John  H.  Finley.  New  York  sWt  «'"' 
missioner  of  education. 


i  tlie  Billed  natlanalltlcs   rejideni    In    Cana. 
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No  more  piilteet  In  achool,"  (or  ahe  declared  tbat  al 

beslUtloD.  the  putleea  returned  to  ■taj', 

"  " Day  that  hie  aeen  Canada  at  tfar^T 


If  the  mayor,  the  comptroller 
id  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
;rmen,  who  possess  a  majority  of  the 
nes  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
mionment,  can  bring  it  about,  the  city 
:  New  York  will  spend  between  $500,- 
10  and  $600,000  immediately  on  the 
hildren's  Hospital  and  Schools  on  Ran- 
iH's  Island.  This  decision  was  an- 
}unced  last  week  by  Mayor  Mitch  el 
iter  he  and  others  had  returned  from 
1  illuminating  visit  to  the  Massachu- 
tts  State  School  for  Feebleminded  at 
faverly. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  climax 
i  the  publicity  that  has  hovered  about 
andall's  Island  ever  since  John  A. 
ingsbury,  commissioner  of  public  char- 
ies,  suspended  the  former  superintend- 
it,  Mary  C.  Dunphy,  on  charges  last 
(arch. 

The  expenditure  will  follow  the  recom- 
leiidations  of  Mr.  Kingsbury's  Commit- 
■e  on  Provision  for  the  Feebleminded. 
.  sub-committee  of  this  body,  composed 
f  Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Mrs.  Wil- 
am  K.  Vanderbilt.  Eleanor  Johnson, 
'r.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  superintendent 
f  the  Waverly  school,  and  Dr,  Thomas 
V.  Salmon,  have  urged  that  the  institu- 
on  on  Randall's  Island  be  reorganized 
J  as  to  carry  out  four  chief  objects: 
)  be  a  laboratory  for  the  study,  diagno- 
is  and  classification  of  cases  of  mental 
efectiveness ;  to    educate    for    institu- 


tional life  those  feebleminded  who  can- 
not be  returned  to  the  community;  to 
educate  for  supervised  community  life 
those  who  can  be  returned;  and  to  take 
permanent  care  of  those  who  must  re- 
main at  Randall's  Island  till  they  die. 

The  committee  recommends  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  a  modern  hos- 
pital for  helpless  children,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  200  beds,  to  coat  $200,000;  a 
unit  cottage,  such  as' Waverly  has.  with 
a  capacity  of  105.  to  cost  $50,000;  two 
homes  for  women  employes,  to  cost 
$100,000;  alterations,  repairs  and  im- 
provements to  cost  $150,000;  equipment, 
such  as  looms,  sewing-machines,  toys, 
and  educational  and  playground  appar- 
atus, to  cost  $50,000. 

The  committee  recommends' further 
that  attendants  be  employed  of  similar 
grade  to  those  in  stale  institutions. 
Lastly,  it  recommends  that  all  sick  chil- 
dren of  normal  mentality  be  taken  off 
the  island. 


"To  disseminate  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  extension  and  menace  of 
feeblemindedness,  and  initiate  methods 
for  its  control  and  ultimate  eradication 
from  the  American  people"  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Committee  on  Provision  for 
the  Feebleminded,  a  new  organization 
with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  Al- 
though launched  largely  under  the  au- 
spices and  inspiration  of  those  who  have 


brought  national  recognition  to  the 
Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  the 
committee  comprises  many  students  and 
executives  in  the  field  of  mental  defec- 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  commit- 
tee is  composed  of: 

Dr.  Mitton  J.  Greenman,  Philadelphia, 
chairman;  E.  R.  Johnstone,  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  secretary;  R.  Bayard  Cutting, 
New  York  city,  treasurer;  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Frazier,  Philadelphia ;  Judge  Harry 
v.  Osborne,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Rumsey,  Glen  Head,  L.  1. ;  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Salmon,  New  York  city;  Bleecker 
Van  Wagenen,  New  York  city,  and 
Caroline  B.  Wittpenn,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Among  the  members  are  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  campaign 
against  feeblemindedness. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee is  Joseph  P.  Byers,  former  com- 
missioner of  charities  and  correction  of 
New  Jersey.  Alexander  Johnson,  lec- 
turer and  national  authority  on  the  fee- 
bleminded, is  field  secretary. 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  the 
formation  of  this  committee  now  are  the 
fast  awakening  interest  in  the  problem 
of  the  feebleminded,  the  realization  that 
present  institutional  provision  for  them 
is  utterly  inadequate,  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  their  presence  in  the  public 
schools,  in  correctional  and  charitable 
institutions,  and  at  large,  is  a  public 
menace  not  yet  understood  by  a  major- 
ity of  people. 
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PITTSBURGH  TAX   BXPBRIMBNT 
TO  GO  ON 

"Let  the  experiment  go  on." 
That  in  essence  summed  up  the  position 
Governor  Brumbaugh  took  when  he 
vetoed  the  bill  which  would  have  re- 
pealed the  graded  tax  law  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  cities  of  the  second  class. 

After  forty  years  during  which  Pitts- 
burgh suffered  under  a  taxation  system 
discriminating  in  favor  of  large  land 
holdings,  it  became  in  1914  the  first  large 
city  of  the  United  States  to  enter  nipon 
the  experiment  of  halving  the  tax  rate 
on  buildings.  That  the  city  is  to  go 
ahead  with  the  plan  for  at  least  another 
two  years  is  a  matter  of  keen  interest 
among  those  engrossed  in  the  tax  prob- 
lems of  American  municipalities  gener- 
ally. 

Some  of  the  chief  pioneering  in 
American  municipal  history  has  been 
done  by  cities  which  at  the  start  ot  a 
given  period  were  worse  off  than  any  of 
their  fellows.  For  example,  New  Or- 
leans, with  its  depressed  town  floor  and 
desperate  sanitary  problem,  worked  out 
a  sewerage  system  of  use  to  cities  much 
less  favorably  placed.  Chicago,  with 
one  of  the  worst  commercial  markets  for 
prostitution,  blazed  the  way  for  the  vice 
commissions  of  a  dozen  cities. 

Without  pressing  the  point  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seeing  dialectics  and  laws  of 
pendulums  in  all  phases  of  social  ad- 
vance, a  substantial  series  of  illustrations 
could  be  cited  in  which  civic  backward- 
ness has  thus  been  turned  into  a  new 
pioneering. 

This  has  been  true  of  the  history  of 
tax  reform  in  Pittsburgh.  Since  the 
70's  a  three-fold  system  of  classification 
of  real  estate  had  been  in  vogue  there — 
acts  passed  before  the  time  of  electric 
street  cars,  telephones,  water  mains,  gas 
pipes  and  other  systems  through  which 
we  distribute  municipal  service  over  a 
large  urban  area. 

One-third  of  Pittsburgh's  acreage  is 
made  up  of  hillsides  too  steep  to  be  built 
upon  and  this  has  been  a  big  factor  in 
making  Pittsburgh's  household  problem 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  country. 
The  land  tax  system  aggravated  this 
situation  by  encouraging  the  ownership 
of  great  tracts,  which  in  turn  clogged 
the  city's  growth. 

f  N  1910  an  investigation  of  this  tax 
system  was  made  by  Shelby  M.  Har- 
rison, now  director  of  the  Department  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  At  a  score  of  points  the 
investigators  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 
in  1907-08  had  found  evidences  that  the 
tax  system  bore  down  especially  on  the 
wa^e  earning  population.  The  civic  ex- 
hibit managed  by  Benjamin  C.  Marsh 
at  Carnegie  Institute  in  1908  had  by  some 
striking  models  challenged  public  atten- 
tion to  the  local  land  situation.  Mr.  Har- 
rison summed  up  his  five  months'  inves- 
tigation in  the  terms  of  three  men — real 
men.  the  names  fictitious. 


A,  Savich  lived  in  a  small  house  on  an 
unpaved  street  with  no  street  lights — 
in  a  crowded  factory  neighborhood.  His 
home  was  taxed  as  "full"  and  he  paid 
around  $1.60  on  every  $100  valuation. 

John  Brown's  substantial  residence,  on 
a  street  well  lighted  and  well  cared  for, 
was  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  land 
with  shrubbery,  trees  and  flowers,  such 
as  the  courts  had  held  made  such  prop- 
erty come  under  the  rural  classification. 
His  total  city  tax  at  this  "rural"  rate 
was  $1.05  on  each  $100  of  valuation. 

An  old  Revolutinary  homestead  over- 
looked the  Allegheny  River.  A  crop  or 
two  of  hay,  a  few  cows,  still  kept  up  the 
tradition  that  it  was  a  farm,  although  its 
105  acres  were  surrounded  on  practically 
all  sides  by  densely  populated  districts, 
and  it  was  held  by  the  heirs  as  a  specu- 
lative investment.  This  land  was  classed 
as  "agricultural"  and  was  paying  at  the 
rate  of  83  cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed 
value. 

That  is,  under  this  Pittsburgh  system, 
rural  or  suburban  property  paid  only 
two-thirds  the  full  rate,  agricultural  only 
one-half.  Savich's  rate  as  a  small  home- 
owner was  50  per  cent  higher  than 
Brown's,  100  per  cent  higher  than  that 
of  the  old  estate,  which  was  holding  on 
to  its  building  lots. 

To  quote  Mr.  Harrison: 

"For  a  generation,  Pittsburgh  had 
been  entangled  with  a  taxation  scheme 
which,  because  of  discriminations,  made 
it  easy  for  individuals  and  estates  to 
hold  great  areas  of  unimproved  land, 
but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  went  gun- 
ning for  the  man  who  bought  and  im- 
proved a  small  tract,  and  leveled  at  him 
what  was  in  effect  a  double  tax  rate. 
The  first  was  rewarded  for  doing  noth- 
ing further  than  hold  the  land  while  the 
community  grew  and  made  it  valuable, 
but  the  second  was  penalized  for  doing 
something  which  directly  increased  not 
only  his  own  but  all  land  values." 

This  situation  had  not  gone  unchal- 
lenged by  public-spirited  citizens.  In 
1909  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Trade  had 
started  a  movement  to  abolish  the  sys- 
tem of  classifying  real  estate,  and  in 
1911  this  body,  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Commission,  the  Allied  Boards  of  Trade, 
the  Committee  on  Real  Estate  and  Tax- 
ation of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Association,  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  other 
organizations,  massed  their  forces  in  the 
legislature.  Tax  classification  was 
wiped  out.  and  as  part  of  a  state-wide 
school  reform  the  old  system  of  separate 
sub-district  school  tax  levies  was  done 
away  with  also. 

In  1913  the  tax  reform  forces  re- 
turned to  the  attack  in  the  legislature. 
The  very  fact  that  a  distorted  balance 
had  been  struck  between  land  and  build- 
ing taxation  in  the  past  led  many  more 
than  the  single  taxers  to  propose,  in  the 
name  of  the  social  welfare,  that  the  bal- 
ance should  be  struck  the  other  way 
round.  The  committee  on  housing  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission  enlist- 
ed the  active  support  of  Mayor  Magee, 


and  recommended  a  law  fixing  the  tii: 
rates  on  buildings  at  50  per  cent  of  that 
on  land,  the  reduction  in  the  building 
tax  to  be  made  up  by  increases  in  th< 
land  tax.  The  plan  in  its  final  forn 
provided  that  this  reduction  should  U 
spread  over  thirteen  years. 

In  1914,  therefore,  Pittsburgh  btcarc 
the  first  large  city  in  the  United  S'.ate 
to  enter  upon  the  experiment  of  haiviii 
the  tax  rate  on  buildings — a  point  whsd 
by  the  gradual  stages  set  in  the  law  vii 
be  reached  in  1926,  if  the  law  goes  ^ 
repealed. 

npHE  first  10  per  cent  pinch  of  :)»■ 
new  law  was  felt  by  land  owners  laf 
year.  Of  course  the  graded  tax  law  tct^ 
ed  to  promote  an  increase  in  the  mav 
mum  millage,  even  though  a  Icssera 
millage  existed  against  buildings.  T^- 
fact,  together  with  a  shortage  in  mumo 
pal  revenue  last  year,  was  taken  advar- 
tage  of  by  interests  affected  by  the  lii 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Cos 
merce  and  the  city  administration  unc-' 
Mayor  Armstrong  came  out  for  its  -^ 
peal.  Again  the  law  was  championed :; 
the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Trade,  the  G»s 
Commission,  the  North  Side  Chamber  < 
Commerce  and  other  bodies;  but  • 
recognition  of  the  party  leadership 
Mayor  Armstrong  in  the  Pittsburg  tL- 
trict,  the  state  organization  called  i' 
the  passage  of  the  repealing  bill  in  se^ 
ate  and  house.  There,  the  rcactionar' 
movement  stopped.  In  vetoing  the  ^-^^ 
the  governor  said: 

"Inasmuch  as  there  is  such  a  conif.l 
of  opinion,  and  inasmuch  as  the  law  b 
scarcely  yet  been  tried,  it  is  well  to  .»■ 
low  it  to  operate  until  a  commandri 
judgment  decrees  its  fate.  Let  the  pe^j 
pie  concerned  study  freely  and  fairly  rrJ 
operations  of  the  present  law  and.  ^ 
found  after  two  years  to  be  inadequa:* 
to  the  needs  of  the  cities  or  unfair  ir  li 
provisions,  it  can  then  be  repealed  Tj 
disturb  it  now  when  a  preponderance  ^ 
opinion  favors  it  is  unwise," 

Whether  the  tax  reform  forcet  i 
Pittsburgh  will  have  to  keep  up  a 
ning  fight  in  every  legislature  until  1 
is  matter  for  speculation.  The  chano 
are  that  as  each  additional  10  per  c 
is  lopped  off  from  improvements  and 
tributed  upon  the  land,  it  will  provvi 
greater  opposition  in  the  same  quan 
that  showed  their  opposition  this  « 
Friends  of  the  measure  expect  that 
will  be  offset  by  more  and  more  wu 
spread  conviction  in  the  Pittsburgh  co 
munity  as  a  whole.  The  moveacnt 
date  has  shown  a  momentum  triaob  isl 
cates  carrying  power.  The  dtaoooltl 
stands  : 

1910,  the  most    dispropoitioMle  ' 
system  in  the  country. 

1911,  the  disproportion  levdeido^t. 

1913,  the  system  turned  tnsidbout 

1914,  the  new  system  goes  IbM  e^^'^ 

1915,  the  experiment  made  secmt  ** 
another  two  years  by  the  goverr-*' 
veto. 


Health 


rURNING   OVER    NEW    LEAVES 
IN  MEDICAL  LEGISLATION 

Important  amendments  to 
uvs  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine, 
ncl  in  some  cases  entirely  new  laws, 
ave  recently  been  passed  in  four  states. 

In  California,  a  plan  has  been  adopted 
imilar  to  the  highly  satisfactory  method 
f  the  Conjoint  Board  in  England. 
'hereby  the  state  licensing  board  may 
all  upon  any  qualified  person  to  conduct 
;s  examinations.  A  single  board  of  ex- 
miners  will  now  control  registration 
ot  only  of  physicians  but  of  practition- 
rs  of  the  various  drugless  therapies  as 
I'ell.  Registration  of  chiropodists  is  re- 
uired  and  provision  is  made  for  prose- 
ulion  of  any  engaged  in  fraudulent  or 
llegal  practice. 

In  medical  education,  the  requirement 
i-ill  be  enforced  that  one  year  of  col- 
Egiate  work,  including  physics,  chemis- 
ry  and  biology,  shall  precede  the  medi- 
al course. 

New  Hampshire  also  provides  for  a 
ingle  board  of  examiners  in  place  of 
he  three  independent  boards  existing 
inder  the  old  taw.  Practitioners  of 
Irugiess  therapy  must  be  registered. 
^d  after  1919,  two  years  of  collegiate 
rork  in  a  recognized  institution  will  be 
irerequisite  to  the  medical  course. 

In  New  Jersey,  after  July  1,  1916. 
icense  to  practice  medicine  will  be  given 
poly  to  applicants  who  have  served  at 
cast  one  year  as  interne  in  an  approved 
lospital.  After  July  1,  1919,  the  re- 
juirement  of  one  year's  collegiate  work 
n  addition  to  a  full  high  school  course, 


will  be  enforced,  this  requirement  to  be 
raised  to  two  years  in  1920.  The  law. 
however,  allows  a  much  lower  qualifica- 
tion to  practitioners  of  drugless  therapy. 
although  requiring  their  registration. 

In  Tennessee,  one  state  board  of  pre- 
liminary examination  will  be  established. 
The  three  prominent  educators  compos- 
ing this  board  will  pass  on  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  every  applicant  to 
practice  medicine  by  any  method  whatso- 
ever. The  minimum  qualification  is  the 
four-year  preliminary  course  in  a  high 
school  plus  the  medical  course  in  a  pro- 
fessional school  recognized  by  the  board. 
Power  to  determine  which  professional 
schools  are  giving  a  satisfactory  train- 
ing is  lodged  with  this  board.  Neither 
of  the  existing  licensing  bodies  for  phy- 
sicians and  for  osteopathic  practitioners 
may  license  a  candidate  who  does  not 
bring  a  certificate  from  this  preliminary 
examination  board. 

All  this  medical  legislation,  writes  Dr. 
N.  P.  Colwell  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  "represents  a  distinct  ad- 
vance and  establishes  a  better  guaranty 
that  the  people  of  the  stales  named  are 
to  have  better  protection  against  un- 
qualified practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 
The  people  in  each  state  have  the  right 
10  expect  that  only  those  who  have  had 
adequate  training  should  receive  the 
stamp  of  approval  by  the  state.  No 
others  should  be  granted  the  legal  right 
lo  undertake  the  repair  of  the  delicate 
life  processes  of  human  beings  which  are 
rendered  particularly  sensitive  in  times 
of  sickness  or  injury." 


Appropriations  approved  by  the 
governor  and  available  July  1,  provide 
for  much-needed  extensions  of  the  Il- 
linois state  health  service.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  is  the  creation  of  a 
sanitary  engineering  bureau,  including 
necessary  laboratories,  as  a  division  of 
the  stale  Board  of  Health.  This  will 
enable  the  board  to  advise  Illinois  com- 
munities in  such  matters  as  sewage  and 
garbage  disposal  systems,  water  sup- 
ply, ventilation  and  sanitation  of  public 
buildings;  also  to  conduct  surveys  of 
existing  conditions  and  to  issue  orders. 

The  medical  inspection  service  will 
be  reorganized.  The  state  will  be  divided 
into  districts,  each  of  which  will  have  a 
full-time  health  officer.  In  addition  lo 
supervising  communicable  disease,  each 
district  officer  will  organize  a  health 
service  and  local  welfare  societies;  se- 
cure adoption  of  health  ordinances  and 
carry  on  a  popular  educational  cam- 
paign by  lectures,  exhibits  and  the  like. 
A  state  epidemologist  will  be  appointed 
to  deal  with  the  prevention,  control  and 
suppression  of  communicable  disease. 

Eighteen  important  laws  bearing  on 
health  have  been  secured.  Among  these 
are  a  birth  and  death  registration  law,  a 
law  to  prevent  blindness  from  infec- 
tions at  birth,  provision  for  county  tu- 
berculosis sanatoria  and  auxiliary  insti- 
tutions, tuberculin  test  of  cattle  enter- 
ing the  state,  school  sanitation,  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  in  smaller  cities,  commit- 
ment of  delinquent  women  to  institu- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Dr.  C.  St. 
Clair  Drake,  state  health  officer,  who 
realizes  that  these  provisions  are  only 
"a  good  starter,"  the  Efficiency  and 
Economy  Commission  will  be  enlarged 
and  will  continue  to  seek  means  for  con- 


POOD  VALUES  IN  THE  HEALTH  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  GREENWICH,  CONN.,  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

QN  the  table  in  the 
foreground  is  seen 
part  of  a  display  which 
aroused  keenest  interest 
at  the  recent  exhibit  of 
the  Greenwich  Research 
Association.  It  is  the 
food  supply  needed  for 
a  family  of  five  for  a 
week— price  $5,302.  The 
table  and  the  exhibit  of 
food  values  in  general 
were  prepared  by  Laura 
A.  Cauble,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor, 
New  York.  Many  other 
agencies  co-operated  with 
the  Greenwich  society  in 
this  exhibit^ocal  and 
state  boards  of  health, 
ihe  Life  Extension  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Similar  exhibits 
in  various  parts  of  the 
state  are  among  the  Re- 
search Association's  early 
plans,  writes  Mrs.  W.  E. 
D.  Scott,  the  secretary. 
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solidating  all  the  health  agencies  of  the 
state.  The  commission,  first  appointed 
in  1913,  secure  this  pa^t  year  a  full 
survey  of  the  state  by  Surgeon  S.  B. 
Grubbs  of  the  Federal  Public  Health 
Service,  who  was  recently  placed  in 
charge  of  quarantine  at  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. 

THB    MAYO-MIN  NBSOTA 
FOUNDATION 

Upon  recommendation  of  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  re- 
gents, the  University  of  Minnesota  has 
accepted  contrgl  of  the  Mayo  Founda- 
tion for  Medical  Education  and  Re- 
search, established  by  the  Drs.  Mayo, 
whose  surgical  clinic  at  Rochester, 
Minn.,  is  widely  known.  Another  impor- 
tant center  of  medical  research  seems 
thus  to  be  assured,  with  an  endowment 
of  $1,500,000. 

The  committee's  recommendations,  as 
accepted,  are  that  for  six  years  the  uni- 
versity shall  conduct  part  of  its  graduate 
work  at  Rochester  upon  the  maintenance 
and  equipment  offered  by  the  foundation. 
If  the  experiment  proves  successful  the 
arrangement  will  be  continued,  the  uni- 
versity controlling  endowment  funds  and 
income,  making  appropriations  for  medi- 
cal investigations  in  or  out  of  the  state, 
appointing  directors,  investigators  and 
others,  and  maintaining  the  plant  at 
Rochester. 

Great  advantages  to  each  institution, 
the  committee  believes,  will  follow  such 
an  affiliation.  Students  will  gain  at  one 
school  advantages  not  possible  at  the 
other.  For  example,  adequate  training 
in  anatomy  and  in  the  general  run  of 
acute  diseases  is  available  at  the  uni- 
versity; Rochester  offers  remarkable 
clinical  opportunities  in  special  surgery 
and  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  ot 
diseases  nt)t  usually  found  in  wards  of 
the  university  hospital. 

This  proposed  extension  will,  in  the 
word  of  the  committee's  report,  "enable 
the  university  to  serve  the  state  by  in- 
suring more  expert  medical  service  to  its 
people,  by  furthering  research  into  cause, 
cure  and  prevention  of  disease,  by  pro- 
tecting the  public  by  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, examinations,  diplomas  and  de- 
grees for  specialists  against  incompe- 
tence and  exploitation." 


ONB  THOUSAND  CALORIES  FOR 
22  GBNTS 

"Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much 
depends  on  dinner,"  as  the  New  York 
Department  of  Health  has  set  out  to 
prove. 

With  a  menu  of  simple  dishes  that 
look  inviting  and  taste  good,  the  depart- 
ment offers  its  employes,  and  sometimes 
others,  practical  lessons  on  what  and 
how  much  to  eat.  "Today's  specials" 
and  the  "ready-every-day"  dishes  are 
measured  exactly  in  terms  of  "calories" 
and  "proteins."  The  thousand  calories 
needed  for  luncheon  cost  22  cents. 

"This  'educational  lunchroom*  is  fin- 
anced by  the  employes  themselves," 
writes  Dr.  C.  E.  Bolduan  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Health  Education. 
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O    PROVIDE    FOR   TORONTO'S 
FBBBLBM^NDED 

In  1913,  there  were  in  one  in- 
spectoral school  district  of  Toronto  10,- 
458  children,  of  whom  2,397  were  do- 
ing the  term's  work  for  the  second  time, 
669  for  the  thir4  time,  183  for  the 
fourth  to  eighth  times.  From  250  to 
300  feebleminded  children  are  now  in  the 
public  schools,  and  there  are  perhaps 
500  of  public  school  age.  These  figures 
are  taken  from  the  latest  published  re- 
port of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  appear  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Toronto  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search. 

To  remedy  these  conditions,  active 
steps  are  being  taken.  Recently  a 
large  and  influential  deputation  present- 
ed to  the  Toronto  City  Council  the 
urgent  need  of  provision  for  mentally 
defective  children.  The  matter  was 
brought  by  the  mayor  before  W.  J. 
Hanna,  provincial  secretary,  and  Dr. 
Pyne,  mmister  of  education,  who  ap- 
pointed a  conference  of  the  public  bodies 
and  institutions  interested.  The  confer- 
ence presented  as  a  preliminary  report 
to  the  mayor  and  council  of  Toronto 
resolutions  on  the  following  points: 

That  suitable  buildings  should  be 
erected  on  the  cottage  plan,  for  the 
care  of  mentally  defective  children 
and  of  other  mental  defectives  in  To- 
ronto who  need  such  care;  and 

THE  WEAKLING 

By  Sarah  N.  Cleohorn 

THE  Spirit  Blood-and-Iron  speaks  to  man: 
*'And  am  I  never,  night  or  day,  to  rest? 
O  feeble  that  I  am,  and  cloudy  of  mind, 
T  liave  worked  overtime  at  sweated  labor, 
^\nd  all  I  do  must  be  undone  again. 
So  clumsy  and  unworkmanlike  I  prove! 
Once — when  I  heard  that  Jewish  carpenter 
Speaking  so  sanely  with  thee — I  dared  swear 
My  Sabbath  came  in  sight.    My  brothers,  then, 
Justice    and    Freedom,    donned    their     working 

clothes ; 
But  they  stand  idle,  waiting  to  be  hired, 
While  I,  poor  cretin!  slave  and  never  sleep. 
And  vet    .     .     .     there  is  a  boundarv  and  doom 
To  all  things,  even  the  ocean  and  the  grave 
And  my  forced  labor,  war  and  annored  peace." 


That  inasmuch  as  there  are  now  io 
five  of  the  orphanages  and  homes  of 
Toronto  thirty  or  more  children  so 
defective  mentally  as  to  make  dieir 
presence  detrimental  and  even  danger- 
ous to  the  other  children,  temporary 
arrangements  be  immediately  made 
for  the  care  of  such  children  in  a 
separate  institution. 

As  an  advisory  committee  on  the  can 
of  mental  defectives,  the  mayor  aoi 
Board  of  Control  of  Toronto  have  ajh 
pointed  Comptroller  J.  E.  Thompson  aoi 
Dr.  C.  J.  Hastings,  city  health  officer; 
W.  W.  Hodgson,  chairman  of  the  Boari 
of  Education,  Justice  Osier,  J.  K 
MacDonald,  Mrs.  Huestis  and  Mr 
Meyers,  representing  the  public  char* 
ties  of  the  city.  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchf, 
representing  the  Ontario  govemracT^ 
has  been  instructed  to  assist  the  cm 
mittee. 

TO    TRAIN    SPBCIALISTS  IM 
PUBLIC    HEALTH 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  designed  tt 
prepare  specialists  for  the  public  heaM 
field  was  opened  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity on  July  15.  Lectures  on  public 
health  and  sanitation,  leading  to  a  ne« 
degree,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  ai 
given.  Two  courses  are  offercdi 
the  complete  two-year  course  and  m 
summer  term — beginning  July  15— of  a 
weeks  which  will  apply  on  the  two  years 
work  required  for  the  degree. 

The  Public  Health  Council  of  Nc« 
York  state,  headed  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs 
state  commissioner  of  health,  advis*^ 
public  health  officials  to  take  the  coarse 
at  New  York  University  or  the  IcS 
thorough  courses  offered  at  SyracaS 
and  Buffalo  universities. 

For  instruction  in  this  training,  N« 
York  University  has  obtained  the  seii 
ices  of  several  physicians  prominent^ 
public  health  work.  The  list  indo' 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  deputy 
sioner  of  health,  who  will  lecture 
health  administration  and  health  lavsj 
Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  director  of  chij 
hygiene,  on  methods  employed  in  chiM 
welfare  work;  Dr.  John  S.  Billing^ 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, on  tuberculosis  and  communic* 
ble  diseases,  and  Dr.  O'Conncll,  on  qui^j 
antine. 


WAR -/^^  BACKS 

oj  the 

WORKERS 

The  Effect  of  England's  call 
for  "More  Men  and  More 
Munitions"on  Women, Chil- 
dren and  Organized  Labor 

By 

Mary  Chamberlain 


\  WOMAN  SISEET-C 


I  CONDUCTOR  i: 


SAME    CONDITIONS    - 


LAST  July  the  people  of  England, 
like  the  people  in  our  own 
states,  were  devising  means  to 
make  prtxluctive  an  army  of  un- 
nployed  which  even  at  that  early  date 
as  greater  than  for  several  years, 
his  July  the  park  benches  are  clear  of 
ibless  men.  No  longer  is  the  cry 
nore  work,"  but  "more  men — more  mu- 
lions." 

When,  on  August  4  war  was  declared, 
le  number  of  Trade  Union  members 
lemployed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
aped  from  2.8  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
ily  to  7.1  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
ugust.  There  was  a  swift  decline  tn 
nployment  in  practically  all  industries 
:cept  shipbuilding,  but  especially  in 
e  cotton  trade,  in  furnishing,  jewelry, 
ass  and  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
xuries.  Likewise,  among  women  un- 
nployment  gutted  the  ranks  of  the 
ce-makers,  the  higher  paid  domestic 
rvants,  and  the  workers  in  the  smart 
'ess-making  establishments  in  the  West 
nd  of  London. 

But  whatever  the  dullness  in  indus- 
y  there  was  one  trade  open  to  all  men 
-the  trade  of  war.  And  before  the  war 
as  two  months  old  not  only  had  the 
jpeal  to  patriotism  drained  the  residue 
E  unemployed  workingmen,  but  it  had 
lade  inroads  on  every  kind  of  labor, 
filled  and  unskilled.  At  the  same  time 
was  necessary  for  the  government  to 


stock  its  new  industry  of  war  with  ma- 
chinery,— uniforms,  shoes,  food,  camp 
supplies,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
ammunition. 

By  December  a  shortage  of  labor  had 
become  apparent,  and  except  in  a  few 
trades,  among  which  the  building,  cot- 
ton and  furniture  trades  were  the  most 
noteworthy,  it  was  becoming  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  find  men  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Whereas  in  September  and 
October  the  contraction  of  numbers  em- 
ployed among  males  exceeded  the  num- 
ber known  to  have  joined  the  colors,  in 
December  the  position  was  reversed, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Re- 
port of  the  State  of  Employment  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  this  month,  in 
lieu  of  a  displacement  of  men  previous- 
ly employed  there  was  a  replacement  of 
workers  previously  unoccupied.  The 
process  of  replacement  continued  rapid- 
ly from  month  to  month  so  that  even  by 
February  the  net  influx  into  industrial 
employments  had  risen  3,6  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  employed  in  July.  At 
the  end  of  May,  the  Board  of  Trade 
Labour  Gasette  reported  that  the  per- 
centage of  unemployed  union  workmen 
in  Great  Britain  was  the  lowest  in 
twenty -five  years. 

The  additional  employes  have  been 
drawn  from  many  sources,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  continuous  employ- 
ment of  casuals,  the  re-engagement  of 


elderly  persons,  the  taking  on  of  boys 
and  the  substitution  of  female  labor. 
Manned  with  this  crew  of  inexperienced 
help,  the  crippled  factories  have  met 
enormous  government  demands  by  speed- 
ing up,  by  long  hours  ai  labor  and  night 
work.  Thus,  within  five  months  the 
problem  facing  English  working  people 
has  switched  from  that  of  unemploy- 
ment to  that  of  over-employment  which, 
without  the  safeguard  of  factory  acts 
and  union  rules,  is  breaking  the  workers 
under  its  strain  and  jeopardizing  wages 
by  the  introduction  of  cheap  boy  and 
woman  labor. 

In  March  the  pressure  for  more  labor 
began  to  be  so  keen  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Exchange  sent  out  circu- 
lars urging  that  "if  the  full  fighting 
power  of  the  nation  is  to  be  put  forth 
on  the  field  of  battle  the  full  working 
power  of  the  nation  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  carry  on  its  essential  trades  at 
home."  At  the  same  time  the  exchanges 
established  special  departments  of  War 
Service  for  Women  where  women  might 
register  for  paid  employment  of  any 
kind — industrial,  agricultural,  clerical, 
etc.  It  was  not  intended  that  women  on 
the  special  register  should  be  employed 
at  the  expense  nf  those  on  the  regular 
Labour  Exchange  register.  Priority  of 
employment  goes  to  the  latter,  but  the 
existence  of  the  special  register  gauges 
the    reserve    force    of    women's    labor, 
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trained  and  untrained. 

By  April  13  Walter  Runciman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Ex- 
changes, stated  that  a  total  of  33,000 
women  had  registered  for  war  service. 
Six  thousand  of  these  had  spoken  for 
work  in  armament  factories,  4,000  for 
work  in  clothing  factories,  1,700  for 
work  as  gardeners,  2,000  for  other  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  11,000  for  work  as 
shop  assistants,  500  for  leather  work  and 
5,000  for  clerical  work.  Not  quite  half 
of  the  whole  number  have  had  previous 
experience  in  some  line  of  work.  Four 
thousand  were  ex-clerks  and  1,000  had 
been  shop  assistants. 

By  the  end  of  April  the.  full  number 
registered  increased  to  60,000,  of  whom 
950  had  been  placed  and  a  month  later 
on  May  21  the  total  registration  had 
swelled  to  65,700  and  the  total  place- 
ments to  1,250. 

New  Fields  lor  Women 

Many  women  have  entered  lines  of 
work  hitherto  closed  to  them.  Reuters 
and  the  District  Messenger  Company 
are  employing  girl  messengers  who  wear 
natty  dark  blue  uniforms.  The  news 
girl  is  found  at  stalls  in  the  under- 
ground railway  stations  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  The  Great  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany is  experimenting  with  women  as 
porters,  and  other  railways  have  en- 
gaged them  as  booking  agents,  ticket 
collectors  and  carriage  cleaners.  The 
National  Motor  Cab  Company  has  now 
a  fleet  of  20  or  30  motor  vans  each 
driven  by  a  woman.  At  Harrods  and 
Selfridges,  two  large  department  stores, 
women  are  being  hired  as  elevator  at- 
tendants, and  at  the  former  store  eight 
women  are  employed  as  drivers  on  de- 
livery motors.  In  the  Glasgow  Tram- 
ways Corporation  Department,  where 
2,000  men  have  left  to  join  the  colors, 
eight  women  conductors  were  experi- 
mentally employed  with  such  good  re- 
sults that  the  Glasgow  Tramways  Com- 
mittee unanimously  agreed  on  May  7 
to  recommend  that  women  be  engaged 
as  temporary  car  conductors  during  the 
war  on  the  same  conditions  as  men, 
namely  a  51-hour  week  and  a  minimum 
wage  of  27  s.  a  week  ($6.48).  This 
means  employment  for  some  400  women. 

Not  all  firms,  however,  are  as  just 
and  as  generous  in  the  matter  of  wom- 
en's wages  as  the  Glasgow  Tramways 
Corporation,  and  therein  lies  the  dan- 
ger of  this  potential  labor  force  in  Eng- 
land. The  Brighton  Tramways  Com- 
mittee is  submitting  to  the  town  council 
a  plan  for  the  employment  of  women 
conductors  at  a  wage  of  4  d.  (8  cents) 
an  hour;  the  Postal  Telegraph  Asso- 
ciation is  offering  woincn  22  s.  ($5.28) 
a  week  for  night  work  in  the  telephone 
exchanges  where  men  have  always  been 
paid  30  s.  ($7.20):  at  the  popular 
Lyon's  restaurants  women  are  being  en- 
gaged instead  of  men  at  much  smaller 
wage;  in  Leeds  and  other  provincial 
towns  women  are  reported  to  be  replac- 


ing men  as  bank  clerks  at  half  their 
wage. 

When  the  special  War  Service  Regis- 
ter for  Women  was  set  up,  organiza- 
tions of  women  trade  unionists,  women 
suffragists  and  others  petitioned  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  insist  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  if,  as 
their  circular  announces  "any  woman 
who  by  working  helps  to  release  a  man 
or  equip  a  man  for  fighting  does  na- 
tional war  service."  The  only  response 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  to  in- 
struct the  Labour  Exchanges  to  inform 
women  of  the  current  rates  of  wages  in 
a  trade  and  to  promise  that  on  govern- 
ment contracts  ^he  same  piece  work 
rates  shall  be  paid  to  women  as  to  men. 

In  regard  to  time  rates  no  special  con- 
ditions have  been  laid  down  and  women 
are  said  to  be  working  on  army  cloth- 
ing contracts  and  ammunition  contracts 
at  much  less  time  wages  than  are  men. 
In  many  armament  factories  they  are  re- 
ported to  be  payed  on  the  average  14  s. 
($3.36)  to  16  s.  X$3.84)  a  week  with 
overtime  pay  and  bonus,  their  gross 
earnings  being  about  half  those  of  men« 
The  single  safeguard  against  female 
labor  being  used  to  ultimately  displace 
men  is  that  employers  have  been  asked 
to  take  back  those  of  their  men  now 
serving  in  the  army. 

A  more  formidable  competitor  of  male 
labor  than  underpaid  female  labor 
threatening  England  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  is,  however,  child  labor.  The 
exploitation  of  children  for  war  serv- 
ice has  so  far  occurred  in  rural  dis- 
tricts where  children  have  been  drafted 
to  take  the  places  of  150,000  farm 
laborers  who  have  joined  the  colors.  In 
ordinary  years,  under  the  Robson  act,  a 
child  of  12  may  be  released  from  school 
for  agricultural  work  provided  certain 
class  attainment  and  attendance  have 
been  observed  and  the  educational  au- 
thorities are  satisfied  as  to  the  suitabil- 
ity and  beneficial  character  of  the  work. 

In  five  months  ending  January  31, 
1914.  1(X)  boys  and  34  girls  obtained  this 
privilege  in  England  and  Wales.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  this  year  1,388  boys 
and  25  girls  left  school  for  agricultural 
employment  **owing  to  circumstances 
connected  with  the  war."  This  was 
made  possible  through  the  relaxation  of 
the  school  attendance  laws  by  local  edu- 
cation authorities.  On  March  4  the 
prime  minister  stated  that  if  all  efforts 
to  find  adult  labor  were  futile  the  "gov- 
ernment is  not  going  to  impose  on  the 
discretion  of  the  local  authorities  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  veto."  This  at- 
titude of  the  government  and  the  in- 
creased pressure  for  farm  labor  have 
still  further  augmented  the  number  of 
children  exempted  from  school  so  that 
the  Board  of  Education  reports  3,217 
boys  and  87  girls  between  11  and  14 
years  excused  between  February  1  and 
April  30.  1915,  as  compared  with  132 
boys  and  64  girls  during  the  same 
period,    1914.      Their   average   wage   is 


about  6  s.  ($1.44)  or  7  s.  ($l.68j  x 
week.  A  "white  paper"  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  gives  as  wagts  io: 
these  children  in  one  typical  cosatv 
two  at  6  8.  ($1.44) ;  one  at  5  s.  6  d 
($1.32) ;  nine  at  5  s.  ($1^) ;  Srt  at 
4  s.  6  d.  ($1.08)  ;  six  at  4  s.  (96  cents) ; 
one  at  3  s.  (72  cents)  and  meals;  oiu 
at  2  s.  (48  cents)  and  meals ;  one  wigt^ 
and  boarded,  no  pay;  three  nil  (work- 
ing for  parents).  Yet  it  is  supposed 
that  these  young  boys  are  perfonnu| 
the  work  of  adults.  In  Nottingfaaa- 
shire,  where  65  exemptions  were  granted 
up  to  April  13,  the  Education  Autkof- 
ities'  Gazette  reports  that  for  wi^a 
ranging  from  5  s.  ($120)  to  10  s.  6  6 
($2.62)  a  week,  boys  are  employed  6 
to  12  hours  a  day,  although  when  tbn 
worked  more  than  9  hours  they  were 
employed  in  the  not  very  arduous  task  r, 
bird  scaring. 

It  is  the  impression  of  those  oppo$d 
to  the  loosening  of  the  education  acQ 
that  the  farmers  are  suffering  mor! 
from  a  scarcity  of  cheap  labor  than  i 
scarcity  of  labor.  The  wages  of  igr- 
cultural  workers  are  always  notorioc&i 
low  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  It- 
ing  has  caused  many  to  leave  this  a- 
ployment  and  enter  the  industries  when 
comparatively  high  wages  are  being  }ti 
during  the  war.  The  farmers  have  fc- 
ways  desired  child  labor,  the  oeople  sir^ 
and  when  war  has  batterec^down  ti:^ 
opposition,  they  are  seizing  the  opf^r 
tunity  to  escape  paying  higher  wages  t9 
their  men.  Five  shillings  more  a  wetk 
critics  assert,  would  dispel  the  need  t 
boy  labor,  since  there  is  still  some  mii 
labor  in  the  market  and  a  potential  sif 
ply  of  female  labor. 

School  Houses  as  Bamcks 

According  to  J.  A.  Pease,  fonca 
president  of  the  Board  of  EducacaJ 
for  Great  Britain,  the  action  of  local  u| 
thorities  in  exempting  children  froa 
school  attendance,  may  have  been  ao 
celerated  in  some  areas  by  the  fact  dU 
military  authorities  have  commandeerd 
the  schoolhouses  for  billeting  and  mii 
tary  hospitals.  On  April  2d  Mr.  A^ 
dison  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Eib 
cation  declared  in  the  House  of  Co^ 
mons  that  243  schools  had  been  taken  b*^ 
the  soldiers  and  131,778  children  tumei 
out.  No  accommodation  had  been  food 
for  6,012.  In  Manchester  15768  cfii^ 
dren  are  having  only  part-time  schoaSj 
ing  because  the  military  authon^ 
have  taken  seven  schools.  There  is  liM 
reported  to  be  a  shortage  of  teachen 
and  in  some  places,  the  schools  do«^ 
earlier  in  the  day  during  the  winter  a 
save  the  educational  authorities  ^ 
high  cost  of  light  and  fuel. 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  r»« 
the  mental  growth  of  children  has  b<tf 
blocked  by  the  war.  And  that  it  «u 
continue  to  be  blocked  as  loni:  as  ^ 
war  lasts  is  predicted  by  Mr.  Pfs*"* 
statement  in  the  House  of  CffntuffM  as 
February  25 ;    "I  have  been  asked  to  »- 
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troduce  legislation  to  raise  the  school 
age,"  said  Mr.  Pease.  "I  should  be 
glad  to  do  so  but  1  know  that  during 
the  war  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind," 

Besides  the  substitution  of  women 
and  children  in  industry  there  is  an- 
oiher  way  in  which  England  is  meeting 
industrial  demands  with  a  depleted  labor 
force.  This  is  by  speeding  up  the  work- 
ers left  behind  to  the  very  highest  notch 
of  endurance. 

Ai  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  trade 
unions  declared  a  truce  with  employers 
and  called  all  strikes  at  an  end,  because 
ihey  realized  at  once  that  industrial 
unity  was  as  essential  for  success  as 
military  unity.  Still  this  was  not 
Enough,  and  on  March  17  representatives 
3f  trade  unions,  called  together  in  a 
:onference  with  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  agreed  to  waive  restrictions 
placed  on  industry  by  organized  labor  if 
union  conditions  would  be  restored  af- 
ter the  war. 

Fewer  Strikes 

Despite  the  charges  of  "slacking" 
Jrought  against  British  workingmen, 
and  the  indictment,  reiterated  in  Ameri- 
:a,  of  the  "class  selfishness  of  English 
labor  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,'" 
:here  were,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Gazette,  only  212  indus- 
[rial  disputes  affecting  59,237  people  be- 
tween January  1  and  April  30,  1915,  as 
;ompared  with  357  affecting  273,114 
!>eople  for  the  same  period  in  1914.  And 
practically  all  these  disputes  have  been 
:aused  by  the  demand  for  higher  wages 
M  account  of  the  rise  in  cost  of  living — 
not  by  the  demand  for  shorter  hours. 
Dm  of  44  new  disputes  arising  in 
^pril,  1915,  only  1  is  cited  as  a  conflict 
3ver  a  reduction  of  hours  of  work. 

M  the  inquest  of  an  employe  in  the 
Royal  Small  Arms  Factory,  who,  after 
working  80  hours  a  week  since  August, 
iied  of  "syncope  brought  on  by  pro- 
longed exertion  of  the  heart,"  the  coron- 
-f  remarked  that  the  man  "had  died  for 
lis  country."  Like  this  workingman, 
housands  of  trade  unionists  in  England 
ire  dying  for  their  country — not  alone 
■he  15  per  cent  of  organized  labor 
which  is  said  to  have  Joined  the  colors 
3ut  the  great  percentage  who  are  sweat- 
ing ungrudgingly  70  and  80  hours  and 
^  days  a  week  that  their  fellows  in  the 
Irenches  may  not  suffer  from  their  quit- 
ting. 

But  even  with  this  straining  of  energy 
>tie  output  in  munition  and  equipment 
Jias  not  satisfied  the  war  demand.  And 
"  is  characteristic  that  the  greater  share 
of  blame  for  delay  in  output  has  not 
Iwen  placed  on  the  government  for  lack 
of  foresight  in  allowing  skilled  workmen 
lo  enlist  or  on  employers  for  inefficient 
organieation  of  their  factories,  but  on 
the  workers  themselves. 

In  February  a  howl  went  up  from  the 
^^jp^building,   munitions   and   transport 
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Greenwood  and  Bailey's  ammunition  factory  in  which  a  girl  worked  30 
consecutive  hours.  The  commercial  photographer  from  whom  the  picture  was 
obtained  attached  this  caption:  "These  girl  patriots,  not  being  able  to  fight,  do 
not  waste  time  talking  of  peace.  They  often  work  all  through  the  night  so  that 
our  soldiers  at  the  from  shall  not  be  handicapped  for  want  of  bullets.  They  have 
doubled  the  output  of  the  factory." 


areas  that  men  were  losing  lime  on  ac- 
count of  drink.  A  government  inquiry 
was  made,  and  investigators  sent  out 
from  the  Home  Office  reported  that  "the 
reasons  given  for  irregularities  of  at- 
tendance are  mainly  staleness  and 
fatigue  due  to  long  hours  over  an  ex- 
tended period,  unusually  high  wages 
leading  to  idleness,  and  habits  of  drink- 
ing. It  is  not  altogether  possible  to 
isolate  these  causes  as  they  are  more  or 
less  connected  with  one  another,  but 
the  reports  are  unanimous  in  the  con- 
clusion that  drink  if  by  far  Ike  most 
important  factor."  Yet  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  20,  David  Mason, 
Liberal  member  for  Coventry,  stated 
that  in  May,  1914,  the  average  hours  of 
overtime  per  week  per  man  were  3>^, 
and  the  average  hours  lost  were  4^, 
whereas  in  March  this  year  the  average 
overtime  was  12  hours  per  week  per  man 
and  the  average  hours  lost  4.92! 

A  Central  Board  of  Control  to  re- 
strict the  sale  of  liquor  in  munition, 
transport  and  camp  areas  has  now  been 
created  by  an  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  realm  act.  But  the  exces- 
sive overtime  persists — and  with  it  its 
counterpart  lost  lime.  Since  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lloyd-George  as  minister  of  the 
new  Department  of  Munitions,  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  using  every  power  to 
spur  production  so  as  to  meet  the  in- 
satiable appetite  of  war. 

Only  recently  Charles  Wilson  and 
Richard  Garrett,    employed   by  Cammell 


Laird,  shipbuilders,  after  working,  it  is 
said  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  seven  days 
got  drunk  and  were  charged  under  the  de- 
fense of  the  ralm  act  (1914)  with  ■'un- 
lawfully doing  an  act  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  calculated  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  defense  of  the  realm,  with  the  in- 
tention or  purpose  of  assisting  the  en- 
emy." 

Three  thousand  coal  miners  in  Staf- 
fordshire a  short  time  ago  struck  for  3 
days.  The  mine  owners  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  prosecute  this  immense 
number  of  men. 

The  latest  move  of  the  government, 
the  munitions  bill,  makes  definite  the 
vague  terms  of  the  defense  of  the  realm 
act,  and  makes  compulsory  the  volun- 
tary agreements  between  trade  unionists 
and  the  government.  Besides  provid- 
ing for  a  volunteer  army  of  workmen  to 
man  the  war  factories  who  shall  en- 
list like  soldiers  but  wear  no  uniforms, 
the  bill  makes  strikes  and  lockouts  il- 
legal and  creates  local  boards,  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes presided  over  by  a  government 
chairman,  which  shall  settle  all  disputes 
as  to  wages,  hours  and  profits  and  sus- 
pend any  trade  union  rules  that  tend 
to  limit   output. 

If,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  hu- 
man endurance  still  lags  behind  demand 
for  ammunition,  English  workingmen 
are  wondering  fearfully  if  they  will  be 
stripped  of  the  industrial  freedom  they 
have  slowly  won  through  a  century  by 
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schemes  of  industrial  conscription  and 
labor  under  military  discipline,  when  a 
strike  is  mutiny  and  rebellion  high 
treason  punishable  by  death. 

As  trade  union  guards  have  fallen,  so 
the  factory  acts  have  been  relaxed  and 
permission  has  been  granted  by  the 
Home  Office  to  work  women  over  16 
years  of  age  overtime  and  at  night  yrork 
on  practically  all  government  contracts. 
As  far  back  as  February  a  report  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  State  of 
Employment  in  the  United  Kingdom 
states  that  552  per  cent  of  female  leath- 
er workers  were  working  overtime;  39.2 
per  cent  of  women  in  the  engineering  in- 
dustry; 21.9  per  cent  of  women  em- 
ployed on  woolen  and  worsted  goods  and 
24.7  per  cent  of  women  working  on 
cycle,  motor  and  wagon  building.  Near- 
ly every  spinner  working  on  thread  for 
khaki,  for  instance,  is  allowed  overtime 
in  his  factory.  In  Yorkshire,  women  in 
the  khaki  factories  are  said  to  work 
from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m..  Since  the  looms 
are  broad  and  heavy  as  compared  with 
those  used  for  cotton  weaving,  where  a 
woman  runs  four  looms,  khaki  weavers 
can  take  charge  of  only  one  loom  each, 
and  therefore  cannot  earn  the  same 
wages  as  when  working  the  same  number 
of  hours  on  lighter  cloth.  Moreover 
the  weaving  of  khaki  is  said  to  be  more 
trying  to  the  eyes  and  limbs  than  is  or- 
dinary cloth. 

W.  C.  Anderson  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  R.  Ainsworth  and 
Sons,  war  office  contractors,  employ 
women  in  the  manufacture  of  khaki 
thread  at  the  rate  of  7  s.  ($1.68)  and 
^  s.  ($1.92)  a  week  with  a  bonus  of  1  s. 
(24  cents)  to  2  s.  (48  cents)  for  60 
liours  work,  and  that  women  sometimes 
work  11  and  12  hours  a  day. 

As  among  men  the  stiffest  overtime  is 
found  in  the  ammunition  factories.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  April 
over  11,000  women  had  volunteered  for 
work  in  armament  factories,  on  the  La- 
bour Exchange  War  Service  Register 
g^rls  are  employed  by  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth  (government  contractors)  at 
Elswick,  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  with  lyi 
hours  break  for  meals,  and  from  9  p.m. 
to  7  a.m.  on  night  shift,  Sundays  as 
well.  Girls  of  17  are  said  to  get  8  s. 
($1.92)  a  week;  girls  of  18,  9  s.  ($2.16) 
a  week;  girls  of  19,  10  s.  ($2.40)  a  week, 
and  girls  of  20,  11  s.  ($2.64)  a 
week.  In  addition  there  is  a  bonus  of 
3  d.  (6  cents)  an  hour — 4J4  d.  (9  cents) 
on  Sundays — which  seems  largely  to  be 
used  for  speeding  up  the  girls.  If  a 
Sunday  rest  is  indulged  in,  all  the  bonus 
which  the  girls  earn  during  the  week 
is  deducted. 

The  employers  told  Mary  Macarthur 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's 
Trade  Unions  that  there  was  no  short- 
age of  woman's  labor  and  that  they 
could  not  keep  their  gates  clear  of  wom- 
en waiting  for  work.  At  Erith  where 
women  are  working  similarly  long  hours 
in   the   armament    factories,    employers 


told  Miss  Macarthur  that  two  shifts  of 
women  working  12  hours  a  day  occupied 
their  machines  more  efficiently  than 
three  shifts  working  8  hours  a  day. 

What  this  total  abrogation  of  safe- 
guards over  women's  labor  may  mean 
is  shown  by  a  case  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Margaret  Bondfield  of  the 
Central  Committee  on  Women's  Em- 
ployment. Greenwood  and  Batley  of 
Leeds,  enginers  and  ammimition  maJcers, 
were  summoned  to  court  by  a  factory  in- 
spector under  the  factory  and  workshop 
act.  The  defendants,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cartridges  for 
the  government,  had  employed  two  girls 
many  hours  in  excess  of  the  law.  One, 
a  girl  of  16,  had  worked  from  6  a.m.  on 
Friday  until  7;30  a.m.  Saturday  with 
only  two  hours  rest  for  meals  on  Friday 
and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  Then 
she  met  with  an  accident  in  which  the 
end  of  her  finger  was  sliced  off  by  the 
machine.  The  case  was  thus  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  authorities. 

,  Patriotic  Overwork 

The  other  girl,  18  years  old,  worked 
from  6  a.m.  on  Friday  till  11  a.m.  on 
Saturday — a  period  of  30  hours.  Even 
the  Home  Office  objected  to  this  stretch 
of  hours,  and  R.  A.  Shepherd  who  prose- 
cuted in  its  behalf  stated  that  in  its 
view  such  an  extension  of  working 
hours  did  not  produce  good  results. 
However,  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
said  it  would  have  been  better  to  issue 
to  the  girls  a  special  medal  for  patriot^ 
ism  instead  of  prosecuting  the  employ- 
ers. One  girl,  he  said,  had  not  had  her 
clothes  off  in  seven  days.  So  enthusi- 
astic were  the  workers  that  when  they 
got  the  output  up  to  two  million  cart- 
ridges per  week,  at  their  own  expense 
they  bought  ribbons  and  flags  with  which 
to  decorate  their  machines. 

Horace  Marshall,  the  magistrate  be- 
fore whom  the  case  was  heard,  dis- 
missed the  case  under  the  probation 
act,  making  no  order  as  to  costs.  He 
said  it  seemed  to  him  idle  to  ask  any 
court  to  do  anything  to  limit  the  output 
of  ammunition,  and  he  was  not  going 
to  do  it.  "It  was  not  suggested,"  he 
added,  "that  anyone  would  be  any  the 
worse  for  the  extra  work." 

The  sweating  that  goes  on  in  the  fac- 
tories is  even  worse  in  the  homes  where 
army  clothing,  military  brushes,  etc., 
are  made,  sublet  by  government  con- 
tractors to  sub-contractors  and  then  to 
home  workers.  Although  the  trades 
board  act  in  England  has  set  3}i  d.  (6j4 
cents)  an  hour  for  a  minimum  rate  in 
the  bespoke  tailoring  trade  and  3j/$d.  (7 
cents)  for  the  shirtmaking  trade,  there 
is  practically  no  machinery  for  enforc- 
ing this  regulation  for  work  done  in  the 
homes.  Likewise  the  government  has 
issued  a  notice  to  contractors  forbidding 
the  letting  out  of  goods  to  home  work- 
ers,— but  no  inspection  accompanies  this 
order,  the  contracts  are  far  larger  than 
the  capacity  of  most  factories,  and  the 


contractors  are  greedy  for  woric! 

On  May  10,  I  attended  an  exhibidon 
of  women's  work  in  London  arranged  by 
the  East  London  Federation  of  Suf- 
fragettes. Sylvia  Pankhurst,  in  charge 
of  it,  had  persuaded  some  12  homevork- 
ers  to  bring  to  the  hall  their  khaki 
stitching,  their  buttonholing  and  milltan' 
brush-making. 

The  brushmaker,  for  inserting  bristlo 
in  soldiers'  hair-brushes,  was  making 
about  1  s.  7  d.  (38  cents)  a  dozen,  prac- 
tically 8  hours  work.  She  can  tell  tbe 
prices  paid  by  brush-making  firms  aH 
over  the  East  End  of  London.  For 
soldiers'  clothes-brushes,  she  said,  wages 
are  scandalously  low.  For  a  brush  with 
180  holes  to  be  filled,  a  task  which  takes 
40  to  45  minutes,  one  firm  pays  1  s.  2  d. 
(28  cents)  a  dozen,  while  another  fira 
pays  1  s.  10  d.  (44  cents)  a  dozen  aod 
yet  another  2  s.  (48  cents)  a  dozen. 
This  is  highly  skilled  work.  For  stitch- 
ing buttons  on  soldiers  bandoliers,  a 
worker  is  paid  2J4  d.  (5  cents)  for  60 
buttons,  and  by  working  hard  can  man- 
age 60  an  hour. 

The  prices  paid  for  khaki  work  varj 
greatly  according  to  diflferent  distrids 
where  the  workers  live  and  to  differ- 
ent firms  from  which  work  is  distributed 
In  Hackney  women  are  paid  1  s.  8  d 
(40  cents)  a  dozen  for  finishing  sol- 
diers' trousers ;  in  Roman  Road  2  s. 
(48  cents) ;  in  Bethnel  Green  3  s.  (72 
cents).  In  general,  adult  workers  can 
make  from  14  s.  ($3.36)  to  15  s.  ($3.60- 
a  week  if  they  work  about  12  hours  daily. 
Most  khaki  workers  must  pay  for  their 
own  thread  and  silk. 

I  talked  with  one  worker  at  the  ex- 
hibition who  was  finishing  trousers  it 
2J4  d.  (5  cents)  a  pair.  She  has  to 
soap  the  buttons  of  the  trousers,  tun  the 
hem  and  fell  it,  put  in  seat  lining  aod 
band  lining,  put  on  12  buttons,  tack  aod 
sew  part  of  the  fly.  She  can  finish  one 
pair  in  an  hour,  but  as  the  day  wears 
her  speed  diminishes.  Ont  of  her  earn- 
ings she  has  to  buy  black  and  white 
cotton,  soap  and  linen  thread. 

Next  to  the  finisher,  a  woman  was 
bending  over  soldiers'  overcoats.  They 
are  very  thick  and  heavy,  and  it  takes 
her  2>4  hours  to  finish  a  coat  for  which 
she  is  paid  6  d.  (12  cents).  She  has  to 
pay  5  d.  (10  cents)  a  reel  for  thread 
She  said  that  at  a  firm  close  to  where 
she  lives,  foreign  men  take  away  cart- 
loads of  coats  for  which  they  arc  H 
4  s.  6  d.  ($1.08)  a  dozen  for  finishing 
They  give  them  out  to  English  women 
at  2  s.  (48  cents)  a  dozen. 

Still  another  worker  is  machining  sol- 
diers' trousers — ^stitching  around  the 
belt,  pockets,  etc.  She  said  she  had  an 
invalid  husband  and  four  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  12  and  helps  her  i 
little.  She  receives  for  her  work  4  s^ 
(96  cents)  a  dozen,  but  for  every  dord 
she  must  allow  about  3  d.  (6  cents)  ^ 
thread  and  6  d.  (12  cents)  for  ^ 
She  tries  to  make  a  dozen  a  day  getting 
up  at  6  and  often  going  to  bed  at  1  aJ"* 


Wtr  oD  the  Backs  of  the  Workers 


VV'heo  I  inquired  if  she  were  not  afraid 
of  losing  her  work  by  brii^t^  it  to  the 
athibition  she  said,  "Well,  even  if  I'm 
poor  I  don't  cart — it  shows  'em  up  a  bit, 
ion't  it?" 

More  Sweating 

The  sweating  of  these  workers  is  cor- 
oborated  from  many  sources.  The 
rVorlcers'  National  War  Emergency 
"ommittee  formed  by  labor  representa- 
ives  to  protect  working-class  interests 
Inring  the  war,  gave  me  other  cxam- 
iles — the  making  of  sailors'  flannel 
hires  at  2  s.  6  d,  (60  cents)  a  dozen, 
he  worker  finding  her  own  cotton;  the 
oaking  of  soldiers  beds  in  London  at 

s.  3  d.  (30  cents)  a  dozen;  and  the 
nalcing  of  coats  at  4  d.  (8  cents)  each. 
The  public  health  officers  of  Bethnel 
jreen,  London,  reported  to  the  Home 
)ffice  the  machining  of  army  haver- 
acks  which  netted  workers  3  s.  (72 
eots)  a  day — from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.; 
oaking  of  soldiers'  flannel  belts  at  8  d. 
16  cents)  a  dozen  which  takes  3  hours ; 
laking  soldiers'  needlecases  at  2  d.  (4 
ents)  a  dozen  (thread  provided  by 
ome  worker)  ;  binding  of  soldiers'  can- 
■is  bags  at  1  5.  2  d.  (28  cents)  a  dozen, 
nd  other  similar  tasks. 

Meanwhile  it  is  asserted  that  contrac- 
ors  are  making  a  handsome  profit.  An 
stimale  in  the  IVoman's  Dreadnought, 

suffrage  journal,  gives  the  profit  to 
oncractors  as  follows: 


fateriah  0  17    T.93    7    1.77   6    2.75 

ing.  including 

wages    033         3S         0  10 

Total  cost...l     0  11         9  10.75   7    0.75 
Paid  by  War 
Office   1    8    0       la    6.7S   8    9 

-et  Profit 0     T     1         a    7.35    1     63S 

The  workers  themselves  furnish  room 
)  work  in,  the  necessary  light  and 
sually  the  sewing  machines  bought  on 
le  hire  system  at  the  rate  of  1  s.  6  d. 
36  cents)   a  week. 

These  meager  wages  which  are  doled 
ut  to  women    workers  have  to   cover, 

must  be  remembered,  an  increase  of 
?  10  30  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living 
1  England.  All  the  women  at  the  Cax- 
in  Hall  exhibition  complained  not 
lone  of  their  low  wages,  but  of  the 
ams  they  had  to  pay  for  the  nccessi- 
es  of  life.  Bread,  which  is  twice  as 
'uch  as  before  the  war,  and  tea,  which 
as  doubled  in  price  within  a  penny, 
re  the  two  items  striking  hardest  at 
le  London  poor. 

In  return  for  the  long  hours  and  night 

ork  which  the  workers  have  given 
heer fully  toward  the  war,  employers, 
:>r  many  months  at  least,  made  no  move 
)  share  their  growing  profits  with  their 
mployes.  When  this  dawned  upon  the 
'orkers.  they,  bearing  the  burden  of  the 
reatly  increased  prices,  saw  no  reason 


why  their  patriotism  should  exceed  that 
of  men  who  were  making  money  out  of 
the  bloodshed.  The  result  was  the  strike 
of  the  men  in  the  ship-building  yards 
OD  the  Clyde, — a  strike  not  to  lighten 
the  press  of  heavy  hours  of  labor  but 
to  put  into  the  purse  of  the  laboring 
man  better  wages  to  meet  the  rise  in 
bread. 

Since  this  strike  in  January  organized 
labor,  in  the  face  of  harshest  criticism, 
has  used  its  power  to  raise  wages.  Its 
demands,  in  most  cases,  have  been  met 
by  increases  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
er, or  by  the  granting  of  a  war  bonus 
(a  certain  per  cent  of  weekly  wages  in 
addition  to  regular  pay).  Thus  it  may 
now  be  conceded,  as  George  Lansbury, 
editor  of  the  Herald,  the  English  labor 
weekly,  and  Margaret  Bondfield  of  the 
Women's  Central  Employment  Commit- 
tee both  told  me,  that  organized  labor 
and  skilled  workmen  are  getting  better 
wages  than  a  year  ago,  although  the 
rise  in  wages  is  still  slight  compared 
with  the  leap  of  prices. 

For  the  sweated  unskilled  workers, 
however,  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
keener  and  harder  than  ever  before. 
The  jaunty  soldier's  uniform  is  often 
paid  for  not  only  with  the  life  of  the 
wearer,  killed  perhaps  in  some  valiant 
charge,  but  with  the  health  and  strength 
of  some  half-starved  woman  slaving  to 
keep  her  home  together. 

This  story  of  the  workers  in  England 
is  3  half-finished  story.  The  picture  is 
the  same  undoubtedly  in  the  other  cotm- 
tries  at  war.  In  Germany  ammunition 
factories  are  humming  day  and  night, 
and     newspaper     reports     allege     that 
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grumbling  workmen  are  silenced  by  the 
threat  of  being  sent  to  the  most  danger- 
ous regiment  at  the  front.  France  has 
had  to  abrogate  the  declaration  of  the 
minister  of  education,  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  that  children  should 
be  protected  more  carefully  in  war  than 
in  peace  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  even  in  the  fields.  Russia  has  re- 
pealed her  law  prohibiting  the  night 
work  of  women.  Everywhere  it  is  a  pic- 
ture of  labor  bearing  on  its  bended  back 
an  enormous  fighting  machine.  When 
we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  victories 
and  defeats,  those  of  us  who  have  look- 
ed deep  into  the  life  of  a  warring  na- 
tion, cannot  forget  the  defeat  of  all 
those  constructive  laws  and  measures 
it  has  taken  centuries  to  build  up. 

The  Tax  of  Taxes 

The  new  budget  for  England  estimates 
that  £1,132,634,000  ($5,515,927,580) 
must  be  appropriated  if  the  war  lasts  a 
year,  £790,458,000  ($3,849,530,460)  if  it 
lasts  six  months.  On  a  peace  basis, 
England's  budget  calls  for  about  £S30,- 
000,000 — eighty  million  to  be  spent  on 
defense  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million  on  home  administration. 

When  the  war  is  over  and  the  British 
people  face  this  huge  charge  that  must 
be  met  by  heavy  taxes  and  strift  econ- 
omy, will  the  trade  union  rules  and  fac- 
tory acts  be  restored,  will  child  labor 
legislation  progress,  will  wages  be  high 
above  the  cost  of  living?  Or  will  the 
vigor  of  unionism  be  permanently  im- 
paired, will  the  care  of  women  and  chil- 
dren be  forgotten  in  the  grubbing  for 
existence,  will  those  workers  who  return 
tired  and  maimed  from  war  ever  have 
energy  to  unite  with  their  fellows  who 
have  been  maimed  and  broken  at  home? 

"More  men,  more  munitions" — it  is 
England's  call  blazoned  on  recruiting 
posters,  placarded  in  windows,  urged 
from  press  and  platform. 

The  men  armed  with  their  deadly  mu- 
nitions march  away — slim,  fresh-cheek- 
ed lads.  Long  lists  of  dead  come  back, 
or  torn  remnants  of  men  who  must  learu 
all  over  to  earn  their  half  a  living. 

Meanwhile,  we  read  of  the  lives  and 
the  deaths  of  these  British  Tommies  at 
the  front,  and  some  of  us  glory  in  their 
pluck  that  gains  a  hundred  yards  or 
rushes  upon  an  enemy's  trench,  while 
some  of  us  shudder  at  this  awful  slaugh- 
ter of  more  men  by  more  munitions. 
But  few  of  us  in  our  hot  reaction  to  war 
think  about  the  gap  that  the  drainage 
of  more  men  is  leaving  in  the  rear  and 
the  strain  that  the  output  of  more  mu- 
nitions is  placing  on  the  Tommies  left 
behind. 

"We  need  you  both."  declares  a  re- 
cruiting poster  which  pictures  a  soldier 
grasping  the  hand  of  a  laborer  in  shirt- 
sleeves, but  neither  this  poster  nor  any 
other  answers  the  riddle  of  how  to  keep 
the  two. 


The  Influence  of  Mothers'  Aid  Upon 

Family  Life 

By  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield 


PUBLIC  relief,  in  practice  accepted 
as  a  present  necessity,  has  come  to 
be  deprecated  in  principle  by 
many  thoughtful  people  as  merely 
a  palliative  measure  which  fails  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  social  needs.  Granting 
the  obvious  limitations  of  relief  work, 
may  it  not  yet  be  possible  for  the  state 
to  acquit  itself  of  this  delicate  adminis- 
trative task  with  such  foresight  as  to 
transform  it  into  a  means  of  public  edu- 
cation? Such  a  transformation  from 
mere  negative  alleviations  of  immediate 
distress  to  positive  sanctions  in  further- 
ance of  good  citizenship  can  be  effected 
only  at  the  hands  of  employes  communal- 
ly-minded enough  to  look  for  the  roots 
of  social  ills.  The  state,  it  is  true,  rare- 
ly secures  reflective  employes. 

In  America,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  stronger  private 
charities  command  a  better  grade  of 
worker  than  does  public  service  in  the 
same  field.  Why  should  this  be,  since 
salaries  are  frequently  higher  in  public 
work?  The  common  assumption  that 
high  salaries  will  attract  able  service 
leaves  out  of  account  other  considera- 
tions which  influence  social  workers. 
These  are,  first,  that  the  stronger  pri- 
vate charities  can  offer  their  employes 
better  training  and  a  more  stimulating 
atmosphere. 

Probably,  if  a  comparison  could  be 
made  man  for  man  between  public  serv- 
ants and  private,  the  result  would  show 
that  in  native  ability  they  were  about 
even.  The  advantage  in  education,  if 
there  were  a  difference,  might  possibly 
lean  toward  the  side  of  private  service; 
the  advantage  in  standards  and  in  zeal 
certainly  would  do  so. 

Although  the  majority  of  faithful  so- 
cial workers  everywhere  have  more  work 
than  they  can  do  well,  private  charity  can 
limit  its  intake  so  as  to  prevent  the  dis- 
proportion between  amount  of  work  and 
number  of  employes  often  met  with  in 
the  public  service.  This  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  meager  administrative  funds 
with  which  public  charity  like  private 
must  frequently  shift  along.  Enthusi- 
asts for  progress  often  underrate  the 
difficulty  of  getting  adequate  appropria- 
tions from  a  legislature  besieged  with 
appeals  for  a  great  variety  of  public 
needs. 

Representatives  are  naturally  inclined 
to  grant  money  for  the  purposes  which 
they  believe  touch  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, and  to  economize  where  public  in- 
terest is  less  lively.     For  instance,  the 
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Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1914 
granted  $175,000  for  relief  under  the 
mothers'  aid  law,  but  cut  off  the  amount 
necessary  to  employ  visitors  to  carry  out 
the  law.  Only  by  an  urgent  plea  was  the 
money  later  procured.  This  year  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity 
asked  for  three  new  visitors,  as  their 
workers  are  500  cases  behind  in  re- 
viewing families  referred  for  approval 
by  the  local  overseers  of  the  poor.  The 
appropriation  has  been  cut  so  that  they 
may  have  to  wait  another  year  for  this 
addition  to  their  force,  unless  again  a 
special  appeal  is  successful.  The  money 
for  the  relief  itself  the  legislature 
granted. 

Help  for  needy  mothers  at  the  present 
moment  constitutes  a  strong  popular  ap- 
peal, whereas  the  same  public  asks  that 
the  growing  needs  of  administration 
shall  be  justified.  Moreover,  the  State 
Board  of  Charity's  appropriations  are 
only  one  of  many  equally  meritorious 
demands  upon  the  public  treasury.  The 
result  of  such  legislative  economy  is 
not  that  each  employe  is  overworked, 
but  that  he  of  necessity  performs  his 
task  with  superficial  haste.  An  ambi- 
tious employe  not  only  feels  his  ability 
wasted  in  doing  perfunctory  work,  he 
also  realizes  that  his  wits  are  growing 
dull,  that  his  fitness  is  not  increasing 
with  experience,  that  his  best  powers 
are  not  called  into  play,  and  that  his 
market  value  will  ultimately  decline. 
Any  red-blooded  worker  will  sacrifice 
something  of  salary  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing work  that  either  itself  gives  scope 
to  the  best  that  is  in  him,  or  that  affords 
him  training  for  such  an  opening  in  the 
future. 

A  second  consideration  which  influ- 
ences the  choice  of  employment  on  the 
part  of  able  young  people  is  the  capabil- 
ity and  progressiveness  of  the  chief  of 
a  department  or  office.  It  is  the  execu- 
tive who  sets  standards;  and  although 
he  may  not  be  able  to  save  his  workers 
from  having  more  than  they  can  do  well, 
he  can  at  any  rate  see  to  it  that  the  tone 
of  his  office  does  not  suffer  through 
their  having  too  little  to  do.  If  he  is  in 
addition  a  man  who  can  attain  to  some 
standing,  his  prestige  is  shared  to  a  de- 
gree by  those  who  work  under  him. 

It  would  always  be  assumed  that  any 
one  who  could  adapt  himself  to  a  dull  or 
easy-going  executive  for  several  years, 
say,  had  thereby  shown  himself  to  lack 
the  stuff  of  which  good  workers  are 
made.      Besides    having    a    progressive 


character  in  himself,  the  chief  v\:. 
would  attract  promising  young  p«cf ; 
must  have  an  assured  tenure.  If  lutk 
to  removal  on  political  or  other  ncr- 
professional  grounds,  he  will  find  b 
workers  preferring  to  engage  themsc!\3 
in  fields  where  policies  will  not  be  su^ 
denly  overturned. 

The  difficulties  in  getting  a  high  i^-^x 
of  public  servant  deserve  to  be  <1*€: 
upon  in  order  that  ways  may  be  fous^ 
to  overcome  them.  They  arc  fonmo- 
able  only  so  long  as  the  public  itself  3 
indifferent  as  to  the  way  in  which  >t5 
outdoor  relief  is  admhiistered.  'M 
possibility  of  invigorating  the  outdor 
relief  system  is  the  crux  of  t^ 
whole  discussion  on  mothers'  pensior^ 
Widows  ought  to  be  adequately  helped 
but  surely  the  public  should  not  stcf 
there. 

Unless  the  whole  system  of  ai6.i 
needy  families  takes  on  new  life  i: 
adopts  modem  standards,  the  admian- 
tration  even  of  widows'  pensions  »• 
be  likely  to  slip  bKk  gradually  to  tv 
old  perfunctory  methods  of  aiding  itr 
titute  mothers.  This  will  not  happer- 
while  public  interest  is  keen,  but  v:'l 
come  when  mothers'  pensions  are  an  o^ 
story  and  newer  panaceas  have  taior 
hold  of  the  public  imagination.  Br 
framers  of  a  regenerated  proccdiut 
might  profitably  center  their  whole  }> 
tention  on  how  to  get  and  keep  a  supe^ 
or  type  of  employe  in  the  public  servKt 

Given  a  high  grade  of  employe,  pot  it 
outdoor  relief  may  act  as  a  lever  on  rhe 
part  of  its  administrators  in  two  wj;^ 
first,  by  a  direct  concern  with  the  -r- 
provemcnt    of    individual    family   i'te 
second,  by  the  formulating  of  such  ftr- 
eral  policies  as  will   define  the  coo: 
tions   under  which   aid   will   be   fortb- 
coming. 

The  improvement  of  family  life  ciii 
for  relief  that  is  not  merely  enoo^  ^ 
save  from  starvation,  but  that  is  tA- 
cient  to  maintain  decency  and  bex^ 
and  to  enable  a  mother  to  give  her  dcr 
dren  training.  Take,  for  example*  tk 
case  of  a  woman  with  six  children.  ^ 
of  them  girls,  who  had  been  snp^'«~ 
menting  inadequate  aid  by  receiving  tnt 
her  five-room  tenement  several  i** 
lodgers.  That  the  two  older  daujbttf* 
had  forced  marriages  may  or  may  r-t 
have  been  induced  by  this  evident  ':^ 
of  privacy.  The  larger  allowance  r^ 
on  the  condition  that  the  lodgers  go.t-^ 
only  gives  the  younger  children  a  ch«K< 
of  a  more  natural  home  life,  bnt  nuj  ^ 
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press  upon  the  mother  the  necessity  for 
guarding  daughters. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  type  of  family 
which  gives  more  satisfaction  to  the  su- 
pervisors of  mothers'  aid  than  the  fam- 
ily whom  adequate  relief  will  bring  from 
an  unnourished  conditio^  to  one  of 
steadily  improving  health.  When  it  is 
considered  that  of  all  the  widows  who 
have  asked  relief  under  the  Massachu- 
setts mothers'  aid  law,  more  of  the  hus- 
bands died  of  tuberculosis  than  from  any 
other  one  cause,  and,  that  in  addition 
many  wives  and  children  are  infected 
with  the  disease,  the  benefit  of  adequate 
aid  is  apparent. 

In  one  family  whose  bread-winner 
died  of  tuberculosis  after  thfee  years' 
illness,  the  mother  and  two  children 
have,  according  to  two  doctors'  state- 
ments, been  half -starved  for  years. 
Such  a  family  needs  not  only  sufficient 
food,  but  regular  medical  advice,  and  the 
supervision  of  some  one  capable  of 
teaching  hygiene  and  giving  some  in- 
struction in  purchasing  and  simple  cook- 
ing. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Giarity  has  made  no  study  yet  of  the 
health  conditions  in  the  families  under 
care.  As  the  stories  of  applicants  have 
come  before  its  committee,  however, 
they  give  an  impression  of  much  poor 
health.  The  board  have  asked  that  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  when  they  have 
reason  to  think  there  is  illness  in  a  fam- 
ily, have  a  medical  examination  made 
and  get  from  the  physician  instructions 
as  to  the  care  needed  to  build  up  health. 

By  supplementing  adequate  aid  with 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  health  offi- 
cers, of  local  doctors,  of  district  nursing 
and  anti-tuberculosis  associations,  and 
perhaps  in  time  by  introducing  some 
Qcw  means  of  instruction  in  cooking  and 
purchasing,  a  state  should  be  able  to 
build  up  the  health  of  needy  families 
coming  to  attention  through  a  mothers' 
aid  law. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  educates  the  public  is 
by  defining  the  conditions  under  which 
aid  will  be  given.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Charity,  with  this  end  in 
^ew,  drew  up  a  set  of  policies  a  few 
months  after  the  mothers'  aid  law  went 
Into  effect.  They  have  found  that  one 
of  their  important  tasks  is  to  define 
^hat  constitutes  need. 

The  families  helped  are,  in  virtually 
every  instance,  people  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  humble  way  of  life. 
Their  income  while  under  public  care 
usually  consists  of  the  earnings  of  the 
toother  and  older  children,  plus  the  al- 


lowance from  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
Of  the  women  who  work,  the  large  num- 
ber do  washing  and  cleaning,  or  mill 
work.  Every  little  while,  however,  the 
board  has  had  an  urgent  appeal  for  some 
woman  of  higher  social  status,  who  has 
perhaps  saved  $1,500  to  $2,000,  a  modest 
sum,  but  sufficient  when  supplemented 
by  earnings  to  last  a  family  of  the  usual 
type  several  years. 

These  appeals  it  has  been  difficult  to 
refuse,  because  these  families  are  of- 
ten especially  admirable  in  character, 
and  because  a  mother's  desire  to  hold  a 
nest-egg  for  her  children's  future  en- 
lists sympathy.  Were  public  funds  in- 
exhaustible, we  might  include  a  class  of 
family  whose  present  distress  is  rather 
that  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  But 
so  long  as  there  are  beneficiaries  whb 
are  receiving  less  than  is  needed  for 
building  delicate  health  into  vigor,  a 
state  should  not  undertake  to  relieve 
worry  over  the  future. 

In  other  words,  although  Massachu- 
setts brings  under  the  mothers'  aid  law 
such  women  as  are,  or  as  give  clear 
promise  of  becoming,  good  home-mak- 
ers, the  state  cannot  assist  mothers, 
however  worthy  to  whom  destitution  is 
from  one  to  five  years  ahead,  and  who 
therefore  during  that  time  may  marry 
again,  may  inherit  a  little  more  money, 
or  who  by  some  turn  of  fortune  or  by 
resourcefulness  in  earning  may  never  be 
in  need  of  the  essentials  of  home  life. 
These  appealing  families  are  proper  ob- 
jects for  private  assistance. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Charity  is  adhering  pretty  closely  to  the 
policies  they  have  drawn  up.  They  do, 
however,  admit  an  occasional  exception 
where  it  does  not  operate  to  impair  the 
regulative  value  that  has  been  remarked 
in  policies  of  relief.  For  example,  the 
board  set  aside  their  ruling  that  reim- 
bursement to  the  overseers  would  not  be 
made  for  a  woman  with  an  illegitimate 
child  when  it  came  to  the  case  of  a 
mother  who  had  afterward  married  the 
father  of  the  child  and  borne  him  other 
children.  In  approving  aid  in  this  in- 
stance, the  board  did  not  consider  that 
they  would  make  a  precedent  upon 
which  might  be  based  claims  for  cases 
where  aid  would  amount  to  subsidizing 
irregular  families. 

In  two  or  three  instances  they  have 
set  aside  their  policy  that  children  of 
working  age  must  help  in  the  family 
support,  and  have  agreed  to  an  over- 
seer's request  that  a  boy  or  girl  should 
be  permitted  to  get  further  education. 
They  have  made  this  concession  under 
the  conviction  that  the  state  is  warrant- 


ed in  subsidizing  exceptional  ability  in 
the  young. 

Since  it  is  evident  from  these  ex- 
ceptions that  a  board  or  committee  ad- 
ministering mothers'  aid  should  endeavor 
through  its  agents  to  give  individual 
consideration  to  every  family,  it  might 
be  asked  why  they  should  go  to  the 
trouble  of  formulating  general  principles 
of  relief;  why  not  make  just  one  rule, 
namely :  to  consider  each  family  situation 
on  its  merits?  To  some  social  workers, 
the  justification  of  a  policy  is  merely 
its  convenience  as  something  to  be  cited 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  troublesome  claim- 
ants; to  others,  fearful  of  hard  and 
fast  rules,  a  policy  is  little  more  than 
a  point  of  departure. 

The  sounder  justification  of  a  consis-  . 
tent  policy  of  relief  is  that  domestic  life 
displays  in  its  ethical  and  social  stand- 
ards so  complete  a  reflection  of  the 
standards  of  neighborhood,  town,  and 
state,  that  to  treat  any  family  as  a  de- 
tached unit  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  force 
of  tradition  and  custom  that  centers  in 
it.  The  reinforcement  of  some  old,  and 
the  forming  of  some  new,  habits  of 
thought  among  the  people  is  in  effect  the 
purpose  of  formulating  policies  of  re- 
lief. 

This  regulative  value  of  relief  is 
analogous  to  what  we  observe  in  an- 
other field.  The  criminal  and  penal 
code,  the  courts,  the  police  departments, 
and  prisons, — are  all  necessary  govern- 
mental devices  for  impressing  upon  the 
growing  generation  the  moral  standards 
evolved  by  the  generations  that  have 
passed  before. 

Day  by  day,  through  this  crude  ma- 
chine, the  state  is  reiterating  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  a  civilized  order: 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness."  The  state  thus  gives 
concrete  reinforcement  to  the  ethical 
teaching  of  the  church.  There  is  not 
one  of  us,  however  far  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  arrest  whose  conscience  is 
not  quickened  through  this  public  men- 
tor. 

Just  as  potent  an  influence  over  the 
public  mind  may  be  given  to  the  admin- 
istration of  relief.  The  rules  under 
which  we  give  or  withhold  aid  serve  in 
the  aggregate  to  define  for  a  whole  so- 
cial stratum  represented  by  our  bene- 
ficiaries a  conception  of  right  living  as 
something  imposed  by  the  collective  will. 
Their  willingness  to  conform  to  that  con- 
ception then  becomes  prompted  not  mere- 
ly by  the  desire  of  help  but  by  the  as- 
piration to  share  in  the  common  social 
heritage. 
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Three  Poems 


CITY  HEAT 

Oeorob  Edwabd  Day 

OH  the  pitiless  heat  by  day, 
And  the  terrible  stifling  night! 
The  desert  streets  where  the  children  play 
In  the  powdered  filth  of  the  dusts  that  slay 
With  their  swift  disease  and  blight. 

Herded  and  hived  and  robbed 

By  a  pitiless  human  greed, — 
In  the  name  of  the  Heart  that  throbbed 
And  over  the  city  sobbed, 

Is  there  none  to  pity  their  needt 

0  God  of  the  poor  of  purse 

As  well  as  of  spirits  poor, 
Send  swift  release  from  the  heated  curse 
For    strength    grows     less     and    the    burden 
worse. 

How  long  must  the  strain  endure? 

Then  He  in  His  heaven  heard 

The  cry  of  His  tortured  own, 
And  the  angel  wind  of  the  east  was  stirred 
With  its  cooling  balm  at  His  pitying  word 

And  over  the  city  blown. 

The  fretful  babe  lay  still 

And  slept  at  its  mother's  breast. 
The  sweating  night  shift  stopped  to  fill 
Its  hungry  lungs  with  the  grateful  chill 

And  the  sick  man  turned  to  rest. 


RELEASE 

Hblbn  Hott 


J'  LEFT  my  work. 
But  it  came  after  me 
nd  ever  seemed  to  lurk — 
Would  not  be  shaken  free — 

Like  a  cloud  in  my  brain. 

And  over  and  over,  piece  by  piece, 
I  labored  through  again 

And  could  not  cease 

From  all  that  I  had  done  through  all  the  day. 

Then  I  began  of  the  next  day  to  declare, 
What  must  be  done  tomorrow,  and  straightway, 

With  sharp,  methodical  care. 

Writing  as  with  a  pencil  on  my  mind, 

I  made  the  labors  into  a  list : 
To  every  one  its  order  I  assigned : 

Repeated  them,  to  see  that  none  were  missed; 

Then  quick  began 

Throwing  my  thought  upon  these  new  tasks,  so 
intent 
That  now  I  almost  ran 

Along  the  way.     On  I  went. 


AN  ANSWERED  PRAYER 

Alva  Mabtin  Eebb 

OLOED,  I  come  to  pray,  but  not  for  self; 
Not  peace  and  healtii,  nor  easy  paths,  sor  p 
Can  my  petition  ask  while  all  around 
Some  fearful  weight  bows  others  to  the  ground 
My  heart  is  throbbing  for  the  slum-curst  poor, 
Who  toil  to  barely  live,  to  whom  the  lure 
Of  breath  and  life  outweigh  the  greed-set  price. 
Canst  thou  permit  such  needless  sacrifice  t 

How  easy  from  that  padded  rug  for  prayer, 
Well  fed,  soft  gowned,  to  tell  me  thou  dost  can 

But  I  do  care !    See  thou  those  bodies  gaunt 
And  faces  hateful  with  the  spell  of  want; 
Smell  thou  the  sweat  unwashed,  the  filth,  the  rags, 
The  homes  where  no  real  women  are,  but  hags 
Consort  with  viler  folks  we  still  call  men, 
Disowned  hy  law.  unblessed  by  church ;  and  then 
Such  lust  spews  forth  its  young,  sin-marked,  accurgt- 
Poor  blameless  babes,  but  predanmed  from  the  firs:! 

What  solace  to  unload  here  at  my  door 
The  passion  of  thine  own  heart  for  the  poor! 

They  can  be  saved!    In  that  midst  so  vile 
There  are  a  few  strong  souls  who  all  the  while 
Have  kept  the  faith  and  starved  just  to  stay  pure. 
And  I,  well  bom,  well  reared,  I  am  not  sure 
That  I  could  pay  such  price  just  to  live  right, 
Nor  freeze,  nor  starve,  to  keep  my  chaste  soul  white. 
Perchance  had  I  not  been  so  kindly  nursed 
I'd  be  no  less  bad  than  the  very  worst ! 

Wh(U  matter  if  thy  heart  be  sorely  rent 
Unless  thou  wilt  spend  and  be  also  spent? 

But,  Father,  if  I  feel,  may  I  not  pray 
That  thou  wilt  turn  their  darkness  into  dayt 
May  I  not  plead  with  thee  to  look,  to  care, 
And  for  their  sakes,  not  mine,  not  mine,  make  bare 
Thy  mighty  arm!   Is  not  thv  promise  true 
That  what  we  ask  in  faith  that  thou  wilt  dot 
Beneath  their  load  they  struggle  to  walk  strai^t ; 
0  Ood,  reach  out  thy  hand  and  lift  the  weight ! 

Prayf   Yes;  but  ere  thou  ask  of  me  my  gift 
Oo  seize  their  grimy  burden,  child,  and  lift! 


Seeing  but  blindly  the  people  and  the  street. 
Unaware  of  the  noises,  block  after  block, 

Until  some  piece  of  me  had  led  my  feet 
Into  the  park.    Then  came  a  soft  shock ! 

I  knew  that  I  was  tired.    I  heard  my  brain  cry 
And  all  my  body  crying  for  release : 

To  be  untautened.    I  looked  at  the  trees,  at  the  sK 
And  loosened  myself,  and  spread  out  my  heart 
to  peace. 

From    the    unhastening     pathways     gentlene*? 
flowed. 

Clean,  windy  air  touched  freshly  on  my  face. 
The  windings  of  my  mind  unwinded — slowed : 

And  quiet  came  and  healed  me  in  that  place. 


Vernon  House,  Joiat  Home  of  History  and  Charity 


Vernon  House 

Joint  Home  of 

History  and 

Charity 


HISTORY  to  a  charity  organiia- 
tion  society  usually  means 
the  "case  history"  of  the 
poor.  But  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  Newport.  R.  I., 
the  office  itself  breathes  history — his- 
tory that  is  tinged  with  the  romance  of 
French  cavaliers  and  is  woven  of  the 
bold  deeds  of  Revolutionary  heroes.  For 
the  Newport  society  has  moved  from 
cramped  quarters  into  the  spacious 
\ernon  Mansion,  a  square  colonial 
house  built  by  a  Newport  merchant. 
Metcalf  Bowler;  in  1758.  and  from  thai 
dale  until  1872  the  center  of  political  and 
social  life. 

A  history  of  the  house  written  by 
Maud  Lyman  Stevens  and  published  by 
the  Newport  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety relates  that  in  1765  when  Eng- 
land was  strictly  enforcing  the  ob- 
noxious tax  on  sugar  and  molasses, 
Metcalf  Bowler  was  selected  to  rep- 
resent his  colony  at  a  convention  to 
consider  the  grievances  of  the  colonies, 
especially  in  regard  to  taxation.  In 
1768  be  was  made  one  of  a  committee  to 
prepare  an  address  to  King  George  in 
behalf  of  violated  rights.  During  the 
same  year  he  was  made  speaker  of  the 
General  Assembly,  an  honor  which  he 
retained  nineteen  years.  In  the  first 
liays  of  its  existence,  then,  the  old  Ver- 
non House  was  the  scene  of  open  hos- 
pitality to  prosperous  merchants  and 
colonial  law  makers. 

The  next  owner  of  the  old  mansion 
ftas  another  Newport  merchant  and  ship 
o*ner,  William  Vernon.  He  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  pleasant  homestead,  how- 
ever. War  and  famine  came  to  harass 
Kfwport.  In  December,  1776,  the  Eng- 
lish forces  invaded  Newport,  and  the 
Friends  of  Liberty  in  the  town,  among 
them  Vernon,  fled,  leaving  their  posses- 
;fions  to  the  enemy.  The  most  comforl- 
;»ble  houses  in  the  town  were  seized  by 
the  soldiers  and  though  no  mention  of 
'«rnon  House  has  come  down  to  us, 
Wiss  Stevens  believes  it  was  doubtless 
used  like  other  homes  of  patriots  to 
quarter  troops. 

A  change  of  campaign  by  the  British 
tommanders  led  to  the  evacuation  of 
f*>wi«tt  in  October.  1779.  With  her 
tommwce  destroyed,  more  than  500 
Infuses  burned  and  her  wealth  scattered. 


L  UPE— UDDBRM  i 


E  OF   HOSPITABLE 


the  town  began  the  task  of  rehabilita- 
tion. This  was  made  easier  by  the  ar- 
rival in  July,  1780,  of  an  expeditionary 
corps  of  the  French  allies  under  com- 
mand of  Count  de  Rochambeau. 

Then  began  more  prosperous  days  for 
Newport  and  brilliant  days  for  Vernon 
House.  For  to  Count  de  Rochambeau 
and  the  group  of  youthful  nobles  with 
him  was  assigned  Vernon  House.  Coun- 
cils of  war  were  held,  officers  came  and 
went,  important  decisions  arrived  at  in 
the  north  parlor  where  tradition  places 
the  offices  of  the  commandant. 

Nor  was  the  house  a  center  of  work 
alone.  Gorgeous  balls  were  held  (a  new 
"French  hall"  was  added  for  large  as- 
semblies) and  eminent  personages  enter- 
tained. Such  were  the  scenes  in  old 
Vernon  House  until  the  French  occupa- 
tion came  to  an  end  in  August,  1782. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops,  William  Vernon  returned  home 
and  took  a  share  in  rebuilding  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  He  died  in  1806. 
and  his  son,  Samuel  Vernon,  carried  on 


the  family  traditions  of  patriotism  and 
hospitality.  After  him  only  one  more 
generation  of  Vemons  lived  in  the  old 
house— the  family  of  Samuel  Brown 
Vernon,  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Ver- 
non. This  last  Mr.  Vernon  died  in  1858, 
and  in  1872  the  house  was  sold. 

From  this  date  on  the  fortunes  of 
Vernon  House  have  fallen  in  many 
places.  Twice  they  have  been  linked 
with  connections  of  the  past — once  af- 
ter the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  Count 
de  Rochambeau  in  Washing:ton,  when 
French  delegates  by  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Louhet  of  France  proceeded  to 
Newport  to  lay  a  wreath  on  the  tomb 
of  de  Temay,  the  associate  of  Rocham- 
beau, and  once  in  Septeinber,  1908.  when 
a  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  Rocham- 
beau was  affixed  to  the  house. 

For  a  while  the  house  was  the  home 
of  Harwood  E.  Reed,  in  1877  it  was  used 
as  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  in  1912  after  Mr.  Reed's 
death  the  property  was  for  sale.  At  the 
same  time  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Newport  was  anxious  to  find  a 
suitable  home,  and  the  idea  occurred  to 
members  that  not  only  would  Vernon 
House  be  suitable  for  this  purpose  but 
it  would  also  be  the  means  of  preserving 
unchanged  a  fine  colonial  house.  An  ap- 
peal was  sent  out  for  a  fund  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Generous  response 
followed  both  from  interested  summer 
visitors  and  Newporters  themselves,  and 
the  heirs  of  Mr.  Reed  aided. 

Thus,  though  the  character  of  its 
guests  has  changed,  the  doors  of  Vernon 
House  are  still  thrown  open  in  hospi- 
tality. Beautiful  and  well  preserved, 
the  old  house  renders  now  a  service  as 
tlignified  and  worthy  as  in  the  days  of 
its  Revolutionary  past. 
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Campaigning  for  Better   Babies 


SKCriON  o 


E  BABY  PAEADE,  S 


BABY  WliEK  is  a  celebration  in 
American  towns  and  cities  as 
familiar  nowadays  as  old- 
home  week.  Started  only  last 
year  by  the  baby  week  of  the  Chicago 
Infant  Welfare  Society  and  followed  by 
the  Greater  New  York  baby  week,  which 
was  fathered  by  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee,  these  baby-saving  crusades 
have  started  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  until  this  spring  Pittsburgh,  De- 
troit, Yonkers,  Baltimore,  Staten  Island, 
Grand  Rapids  and  a  score  of  other  com- 
munities have  formally  set  aside  a  week 
to  teach  both  family  and  civic  responsi- 
bility for  better  babies. 

"For  the  16,000  babies  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  many  thousands'  of  babies  to 
come,"  a  baby  week  was  opened  on  June 
27  with  sermons  on  Christ  and  the  Chil- 
dren and  kindred  themes.  The  move- 
ment was  initiated  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Edwards, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Bcnz,  superin- 
lendeni  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, in  co-operation  with  a  citizen's 
committee.  The  preparations,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  weeks,  were  under 
the  direction  of  Mary  Swain  Routzahn 
of  New  York  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Roberts 
of  Pittsburgh,  assistant  director. 

Three  floors  of  the  Wabash  Railroad 
Station  were  used  for  exhibits  prepared 
by  Walter  Storey  of  New  York,  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  for  motion-picture  and 
lantern  slides,  for  the  homes  of  the 
'■<lon't  care"  and  the  "do  care"  families 
and  for  the  little  theater  where  two 
plays  written  by  G.  M.  P.  Baird,  profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
lieauiifully  staged  under  his  direction, 
were  given  several  times  daily. 

Aside  from  the  central  exhibit  the 
plan  of  the  Pittsburgh  campaign  was 
not  to  bring  the  people  lo  a  single  dnwn- 
tiiwn  display  but  to  take  the  campaign 
directly  to  the  people.  In  line  with  this 
iile.T  there  were  meetings  and  motion- 
piciurvs.  music  and  talks  in  park'.  \^•^ 
iht  streets,  in  auditoriums  of  dcp.iri- 
'I  fill    siorre.    churches,    schoc.U    ami    V. 


M.  C.  A.'s  in  every  district  of  the  city. 
F.ight  district  centers,  chiefly  settle- 
ments and  mill  stations,  served  as  dis- 
tributing points  for  flag  day  when  thou- 
sands of  gay  little  bannerettes  were  de- 
livered by  Boy  Scouts  to  homes  in  which 
were  babies  under  one  year  whose  births 
were  officially  registered. 

The  district  centers  were  also  used 
for  circulating  printed  matter  in  sev- 
eral languages,  for  organizing  district 
meetings  and  as  working  ground  of 
committees  for  arousing  neighborhood 
interest.  Here  were  gathered  delega- 
tions for  several  excursion  events  and 
personally  conducted  parties  to  the  cen- 
tral exhibition,  Chi  the  last  day  of 
baby  week — baby  improvement  contest 
day — many  of  these  centers  were  used 
as  places  for  the  enrollment  of  babies 
entered  in  the  improvement  contest  ft.' 
which  prizes  will  be  given  at  the  end  of 
six  months. 

Among  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
campaign  was  carried  directly  to  the 
homes  was  the  enlisting  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters  on  little  mothers'  and  broth- 
ers' and  sisters'  day.  School  children 
who  had  baby  brothers  or  sisters  sent  in 
their  names  to  the  headquarters,  and 
10,000  of  them  received  postcards  show- 
ing them  how  to  "help  mother  keep  the 
hahv  well  during  the  Fummer." 


In  Detroit  milk  day  was  the  popular 
day  of  better  baby  week.  How  to  Cart 
for  Baby's  Milk  was  the  subject  ex- 
plained in  the  press  and  a  free  perform 
ance  of  the  playlet.  Milk,  written  im: 
produced  by  Una  Clayton  as  the  rfsuii 
of  an  appeal  by  the  New  Y'ork  Milk. 
Committee,  was  given  at  the  TempU 
Theater.  Other  features  of  the  Detfui! 
week  were  little  mothers'  day  when  S"-" 
members  of  Detroit's  Little  Mother 
League,  girls  of  the  eighth  grade  » h 
have  younger  brothers  and  sisters  ^; 
their  care,  were  graduated  at  the  Pj-- 
School ;  free  excursions  to  Belle  l-V 
the  pleasure  ground  of  Detroit,  for  pu  ■ 
mothers,  and  a  strenuous  poster  ar, 
pamphlet  campaign.  The  work  in  U- 
troit  was  undertaken  by  the  Board  ■: 
Health,  the  Children's  Free  Hospital  sr 
the  Babies'  Milk  Fund. 

.Another  Michigan  city.  Grand  Rap"  ^ 
adopted  a  baby  week  for  the  purpi- 
of  raising  money  for  the  Clinic  for  Ii. 
fani  Feeding.  But  education  in  canr.i; 
for  babies  as  well  as  increased  fur.:- 
was  the  result  of  the  campaign. 

The  Clinic  for  Infant  Feeding,  v.::. 
the  help  of  the  Association  of  Cu:i^- 
merce,  started  the  ball  rolling.  Soon  the 
whole  city  joined  in.  Thirty  thousai>: 
poster  stamps  in  envelopes  containing  u:: 
the  outside  the  address  of  the  two  clinic 
stations  were  distributed  in  the  school- 
and  the  teachers  explained  the  work  o- 
the  clinics  to  the  children.  An  equ^ 
number  of  folders  on  child  care  was  d> 
tributed  to  homes  by  local  milk  men  wi:!: 
the  morning's  milk. 

The  principal  drygoods  store  i- 
Grand  Rapids  donated  a  percentage  >.: 
their  sales  on  certain  days,  and  one  ci 
the  city's  popular  actresses,  Man 
Seross,  acted  as  saleswoman  in  the  baly 
department.  Another  store  showed  . 
window  exhibit  of  a  nurse  demonstrii- 
ing  how  to  weigh  a  baby,  and  simiUr 
features  of  baby  care.  Milk  bottle  "mite 
boxes"  were  set  up  in  stores.  offi*r~. 
roulettes  and  saloons,  and  the  sk>gi'i. 
"A  penny  a  day  saves.a  Grand  Rapi'i- 
baby,"  brought  in  over  $400. 

A  very  interesting  exhibit  was  ni»"i' 
possible  by  the  president  of  the  siret- 
railways  lending  his  private  car  whch 
was  lilted  up  as  a  clinic  on  wheels  cart^ 
ing  two  babies  and  two  nurses  and  -i' 
the  necessary  paraphernalia. 

The  New  York  city  Department  ■ : 
Health,  with  contests,  parades,  poster 
and  hygiene  talks,  initiated  the  Stait" 
Island  baby  week  for  "better  babir- 
better  mothers,  better  borough."  Fi' 
the  last  five  years  infant  mortality  i^ 
the  borough  of  Richmond  has  been  »• 
high  as  that  of  Manhattan  and  50  W 
cent  higher  than  that  of  the  borougfc  ' 
Bronx.  It  is  hoped  that  by  making  hi 
care  a  popular  issue  this  loss  of  ini 
life  may  he  curtailed. 

The  imagination  of  many  comnu" 
lies  has  thus  been  expended  in  d^t^'^- 
home  to  a  careless  public  the  respor^'" 
I'ilily  iif  savmi;  anil  cherishing  babi 
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LAY,    THE    DEMOCRAT,  ON 
THREE  CONTINENTS 


Kee  Owyang,  former  consul  gen- 
eral and  delegate  from  the  new  democ- 
racy of  the  Far  East,  telling  of  China's 
dependence  upon  coolies  for  work  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  old  conservative 
tried  to  learn  golf  by  having  a  coolie 
drive  his  ball  for  him,  and  recounting 
the  part  American  recreation  is  playing 
in  building  the  new  China; — 

Manuel  Roldan,  from  Europe's  young- 
est republic,  outlining  how  the  red- 
blooded  men  who  are  making  possible 
the  new  Portugal  owe  their  ability  to 
do  things  to  a  recreation  in  which  tJiere 
was  built  upon  a  primitive  Iberian  foun- 
dation the  Greek  games  from  the  Golden 
Age  of  Athens,  still  distinctly  traceable, 
as  played  under  the  red  and  green  ban- 
ner of  democratic  Lusitania, — 

Thus  the  republicans  of  Europe  and 
the  republicans  of  the  Far  East  joined 
with  the  democracy  of  America  on  inter- 
national day  of  the  Recreation  Congress 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  writes 
C.  M.  Goethe.  "It  was  a  gathering 
where  recreation  was  interpreted  not 
only  as  the  hope  of  American  democ- 
racy but  as  the  antidote  for  the  poisons 
of  Saxon  industrialism,  which  is  making 
for  congestion  in  cities  like  Calcutta  and 
Osaka,  as  well  as  in  Manchester,  Dussel- 
dorf  and  Chicago." 

The  story  was  told  of  exporting  the 
American  playground;  of  how  crystal- 
lized American  experience  in  solving 
recreation  problems,  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school  and  social  center,  is 
being  made  available  for  all  humanity; 
of  how  demonstration  playgrounds  under 
American  leadership  are  being  conduct- 
ed in  Calcutta;  how  Uruguay  is  appro- 
priating hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  a  nation-wide  plan  under  Ameri- 
can guidance;  how  one  demonstration 
playground  in  Manila  is  growing  into 
a  complete  Filipino  system,  with  base- 
ball displacing  cockfight  gambling;  how 
Siam  is  calling  for  a  remedy  for  a  simi- 
lar problem. 

The  whole  keynote  of  the  congress 
was  recreation  making  for  a  wider 
democracy.  T.  R.  Richards  told  how 
Chicago  is  using  her  municipal  power 
to  provide  substitutes  which  are  more 
attractive  than  the  saloon  and  low-grade 
iance  hall.  James  Edward  Rodgers  ex- 
plained how  the  governing  power  of  the 
state  of  California  is  being  utilized  for  a 
clearing-house  for  city  and  rural  recrea- 
tion workers,  through  the  State  Recrea- 
tional Inquiry  Committee;  how  other 
Jtates  are  contemplating  similar  organi- 
tations,  and  how  he  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  a  national  bureau  will  act 
for  the  nation,  as  the  state  bureau  did 
ktween  cities  and  counties. 

Grant  Hamilton,  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  scored  modern  in- 
ihistrialism,  particularly   "speeding  up." 


He  declared  plenty  of  recreational  op- 
portunity is  the  only  safety  valve;  that 
after  all,  the  fight  for  shorter  hours  is 
a  fight  for  leisure  that  the  worker  may 
recreate  himself.  Commercialized  rec- 
reation is  already  capitalized  at  a  thou- 
sand millions  and  labor  will  demand 
more  and  more,  so  that  for  this  exploi- 
tation of  the  masses  he  would  substitute 
the  municipalized  recreation  that  is  the 
only  true  index  of  American  democ- 
racy. The  city  of  Oakland,  through 
Ethel  Moore,  president  of  the  Play- 
ground Commission,  and  Superintendent 
Dickie  at  a  sunset  barbecue,  gave  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  it  in  the  Munici- 
pal Boathouse,  costing  the  taxpayers 
nothing  for  current  expense,  yet  provid- 
ing, at  cost,  all  kinds  of  aquatic  recrea- 
tion. 

After  labor's  discussion  came  the 
manufacturer's  session  with  reports  of 
the  social  welfare  work  done  by  such 
concerns  as  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  the  International  Harvester 
Lompany  and  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany. 

There  were  addresses  on  such  new 
and  interesting  things  as  the  Los  Ange- 
les municipal  vacation  camp  in  the  San 
Bernardino  National  Forest,  where  busi- 
ness men  and  newsboys,  club  women  and 
orphanage  girls  mingle  in  the  hikes  and 
round  the  camp  fires;  the  great  outdoor 
theaters  of  California,  where  the  young- 
sters have  resurrected  prairie  schooners 
and  pioneer  stagecoaches  as  new  ele- 
ments of  history  study;  on  the  outdoor 
play  school  in  the  eucalyptus  groves  of 
the  University  of  California  where 
hundreds  of  happy  children  beg  to  go 
to  school. 

And  the  congress  itself  showed  it 
could  play,  Mr.  Goethe  concludes,  by  an 
eleven-mile  tramp  through  San  Fran- 
cisco's nearly-nationalized  playground, 
the  stately  sequoias  of  Muir  Woods,  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tamalpias,  where 
they  were  the  guests  of  the  Tamalpias 
Conservation  Club, 

BANKER -FARMER    ALUANCB 
FOR  CO  OPERATION 

New  voices  from  quarters  hith- 
erto silent  are  proclaiming  a  co-opera- 
tive commonwealth  as  the  hope  of  the 
future  in  these  times  which  are  trying 
not  only  the  souls  of  men  but  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  nation.  The  latest  chorus 
of  these  new  voices  is  that  of  the 
Banker-Farmer  Conference — the  very 
last  combination  which  the  Socialists 
could  expect  to  re-echo  their  tocsin,  even 
with  a  modified  meaning. 

In  opening  the  fourth  conference  of 
this  interesting  coalition  between  country 
bankers,  farmers,  merchants,  agricultu- 
ral colleges  and  newspapers,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Banking  Associa- 


tion, its  chairman,  B.  F.  Harris,  struck 
this  keynote  of  the  Chicago  conference, 
which  was  re-echoed  in  every  session: 

**So  long  as  we  realize  that  our  own 
well-being  and  the  perpetuity  of  it  all 
depends  upon  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  the  average  man  and  woman  and  the 
average  boy  and  girl,  so  long  will  we 
put  the  public  welfare  in  the  first  place 
and  bend  all  our  energies  of  co-opera- 
tion to  that  end.  The  real  big  and  ef- 
fective co-operation  that  is  to  get  the 
real  results  must  be  inter-co-operation, 
the  co-operation  of  one  group  with  and 
for  another  group.  This  is  the  real 
community  of  interests,  the  *each-for-all- 
for-each  spirit — the  realization  that 
we  are  not  so  much  our  brother's  keeper 
as  our  brother's  brother." 

However  socialistic  this  may  sound 
to  those  who  have  heard  it  before  only 
from  radical  quarters,  it  was  asseverated 
here  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  banker- 
farmer  platform,  whose  sole  super- 
structure is  "simply  the  practical,  sane 
and  fruitful  expression  ot  an  awakened 
brotherhood  and  citizenship  in  action." 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  banner  upon 
which  was  inscribed  the  ten  planks  of 
this  platform  bore  citizenship  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  in  which  followed,  co- 
operation, better  schools,  farm  demon- 
stration, better  tenancy  methods,  com- 
munity building,  home-town,  marketing 
distribution,  rural  credits,  soil  survey. 

From  every  angle  from  which  these 
diversely  representative  men  spoke, 
these  same  sentiments  were  advanced. 
Herbert  Quick  asserted  the  rural  school 
to  be  "the  most  important  part  of  our 
national  work,"  and  described  the  new 
type  of  it  which  "takes  farm  life  as  its 
educational  plant  and  gets  an  education 
for  every  child  out  of  it." 

Bad  tenant  leases  were  arraigned  as 
"conspiracies  against  the  voiceless  land 
to  rob  it  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
and  divide  the  spoils."  "The  land  is 
silent  now,"  we  were  reminded,  "but 
bides  its  time  and  takes  its  sure  revenge, 
mainly  on  the  landlord  and  the  future 
tenants."  But  the  country  church  and 
school  and  lodge  were  shown  to  suffer 
from  the  same  retribution  while  "the 
broken-hearted  land  was  being  bound  up 
by  nature's  slow-healing  processes." 

The  banker  was  declared  to  be  the 
general  manager  of  the  movement  to 
*  capitalize  agricultural  science,"  al- 
though to  this  end  another  speaker 
"hyphened"  the  farmer  with  both  the 
country  and  city  newspaper.  But  one- 
half  of  that  hyphen  appeared  to  be  the 
agricultural  college  and  the  other  half 
Uncle  Sam's  "greatest  agricultural  de- 
partment in  the  world."  For,  the  Smith- 
Lever  act  of  Congress  provides,  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege and  county  authorities,  the  "county 
man,"  or  farmers'  adviser,  who  was  de- 
clared to  be  "a  sort  of  deputy  secretary 
of  agriculture  for  every  county." 

"Why  the  banker  and  farmer  should 
build  up  the  home  town"  was  answered 
both  by  proof  of  how  the  decline  of  the 
town  involved  the  decrease  of  business 
and  by  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
fact  that  agricultural  values  rise  only 
as  the  whole  community  is  so  built  up 
as  to  make  conditions  of  life  desirable 
on  farms  as  well  as  in  town  and  citv. 
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Perhaps  no  sign  more  significant  of 
these  new  times  was  given  either  in 
speech  or  print  than  appeared  in  the 
maxims  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the 
assembly  hall:  **Create  a  soil  reserve  as 
well  as  a  bank  reserve*';  "Take  interest 
in  the  farmer  as  well  as  from  him''; 
^'American  citizenship  and  salvation 
mean ,  co-operation." 

(JiGHOOL  HYGIBNB  WORKERS  IN 
^    GONFBRBNGB 

The  papers  presented  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  American  School  Hygiene 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  June  25- 
26,  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
writes  Louise  C.  Odencranz.  These  are: 
those  presenting  the  results  of  original 
investigation;  those  giving  accounts  of 
recent  development  and  important  pro- 
cedures in  the  practical  conduct  of 
school  health  work ;  and  those  which  em- 
phasized the  need  and  illustrated  the 
best  methods  of  securing  effective  co- 
operation of  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  medical  and  dental  profession. 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell  proposed  an 
ingenious  and  promising  scheme  for  the 
grading  of  school  buildings,  involving 
the  use  of  a  "point  scale,"  similar  in  con- 
ception to  that  used  in  the  measure- 
ment of  intelligence. 

The  results  of  the  largest  investigation 
of  rural  school  children  which  has  yet 
been  carried  out  in  this  country  was  pre- 
sented by  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  commis- 
sioner of  health  for  Pennsylvania.  His 
investigation  offered  striking  proof  that 
the  common  opinion  as  to  the  superior 
physical  condition  of  rural  children  com- 
pared with  those  in  cities  has  no  found- 
ation in  fact. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Hall,  professor  of  physical 
education  and  hygiene,  University  of 
Washington,  spoke  on  the  prevalence  of 
goitre  among  school  children  in  the 
northwestern  states.  He  showed  that 
one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  school 
children  in  some  sections  of  the  North- 
west have  this  trouble. 

A  study  made  by  Dr.  Anna  Wellels 
Williams  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Xew  York  city,  of  amebic  infections  of 
the  mouths  of  children,  showed  an  as- 
tonishing prevalence  of  gum  disease  and 
presented  interesting  facts  on  the  influ- 
ence of  mouth  hygiene  upon  amebic  in- 
fections. 

The  discussion  was  not  entirely  con- 
fined to.  the  ailments  of  school  children. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  W.  Allison,  medical  di- 
rector of  state  normal  schools,  Su- 
perior. Wis.,  who  has  investigated  health 
conditions  among  candidates  for  normal 
school  teaching,  told  of  the  existence  of 
almost  every  imaginable  disease  among 
the  young  people.  The  position  which 
Dr.  Allison  holds  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows. 

The  need  of  co-operation  between  de- 
partments of  pediatrics  and  departments 
of  education  in  universities,  was  em- 
phasized by  W.  P.  Lucas,  of  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  California,  and  several  other 
speakers.  Again  and  again  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  medical  inspection  of  schools 
cannot  attain  its  end  without  the  co- 
operation of  teachers,  school  officers  and 
the  home,  and  that  child  welfare  and 
school  hygiene  must  be  given  a  larger 
place  in  the  training  of  teachers. 


TRUTH .  IN  -ADVERTISING  —  THE 
WORLD  AROUND 

The  Chicago  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Gubs  of  the 
World  was  remarkable  for  the  way  in 
which  it  complimented  the  present  at  the 
expense  of  the  past  by  glorifying  **truth 
in  advertising."  From  the  president's 
opening  report  to  the  very  end  of  the 
long  and  able  program  this  was  the 
note  to  which  all  its  high  points  were 
keyed.  Even  at  the  big  public  "frolic" 
held  in  the  Auditorium,  the  stage  play 
satirized  the  old  time  advertising  club's 
dark  ways  and  vain  tricks. 

So  commonly  accepted  has  this  con- 
viction become  that  it  was  proposed  to 
change  the  name  of  the  **Vigilance  Com- 
mittee" which  had  aggressively  prose- 
cuted falsifiers,  as  well  as  promoted 
truthfulness,  because  the  title  "Truth- 
in-Advertising  Committee"  would  be 
truer  to  the  transition  from  coercion  to 
co-operation.  Thirty  states  were  re- 
ported to  have  taken  an  advanced  stand 
in  favor  of  honest  business  by  placing 
truth-in-advertising  laws  on  their  stat- 
ute books,  and  the  United  States  Post 
Office  reported  15,000  cases  of  fraudu- 
lent use  of  the  mails  in  four  years.  A 
'Vogue's  gallery"  of  fraudulent  adver- 
tisers has  been  instituted,  which  prom- 
ises much  toward  shutting  out  the  fakirs. 

The  charge  that  the  quack  advertise- 
ments of  which  the  secular  press  has 
rid  itself  are  finding  their  only  asylum 
in  the  religious  press,  was  sharply  de- 
nied. It  was  claimed  that  in  only  8 
per  cent  of  all  religious  journals  are 
any  objectionable  advertisements  to  be 
found.  The  derogatory  reference  to 
the  religious  press  was  therefore  ex- 
punged from  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Representatives  of  the  Religious 
Press  Association,  however,  admitted 
that  in  this  respect  "the  religious  press 
is  100  per  cent  better  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,"  but  claimed  that  it  now 
leads  rather  than  follows,  in  the  move- 
ment for  better  advertising. 

Under  the  striking  titles  of  Small 
Town  Advertising  and  The  Well 
Rounded  City,  these  significant  things 
were  said: 

"Get  the  smaller  towns  around  you 
lined  up  and  working  with  the  farmers 
to  show  them  how  to  produce  better 
crops,  how  to  use  the  government  bulle- 
tins, how  to  market  their  produce  to 
better  advantage,  how  to  get  railway 
and  trolley  lines  and  better  highway 
systems.  Promote  a  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness instead  of  one  of  red-hot  rivalry. 
Get  acquainted  with  your  neighbor,  you 
might  like  him." 

"Unless  a  municipality  does  some  mu- 
nicipal thinking,  it  will  never  attain  full 
development  as  a  municipality.  The 
leading  citizens  must  be  able  to  see  be- 
yond their  own  interests.  Every  one 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  must 
have  an  opportunity.  It  is  idleness  that 
kills.  A  municipality  will  not  enjoy  a 
healthy  growth  unless  all  parts  of  it  are 
developed  symmetrically.  The  leaders 
in  a  municipality  should  make  a  study 
of  municipal  conscience  and  conscious- 
ness— and  there  should  be  no  selfish- 
ness mixed  with  it." 

Speaking  for  the  daily  newspapers. 
James   Keeley   of   the   Chicago  Herald 


addressed   the  ad   men  as  '*those  wb 

mold  our  wishes  and  lead  us  along  nt[ 

paths,"  and  bade  them  "teach  the  wort 

that  truth  is  the  only  coin  that  will  pni 

chase   credence.    Let    the    public  ]aio\ 

that    the    code   of    your   guild  outlavv 

falsity  and  your  calling  bars   from  a 

fellowship  the  traitors  who  steep  pape 
•      i^  •    ft  •  »  « 

m  stam. 
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NBMPLOYMBNT   AND  TH 
PUBLIC   BXGHANGB 


"Get  down  to  brass  tacki 
might  appropriately  have  been  selecte 
as  the  slogan  of  the  third  annual  met 
ing  of  the  American  Association  of  Pul 
lie  Employment  Offices  which  met  in  D< 
troit  July  1  to  3. 

An  important  problem  in  every  offic 
is  the  distribution  of  farm  labor.  Loui 
F.  Post,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Unite 
States  Department  of  Labor,  pointed  ob 
that  it  is  not  enough  that  farm  labor  t> 
brought  into  the  West  during  the  shor 
season  when  it  is  needed.  Tlie  govern 
ment  must  face  the  question  of  what  ij 
to  be  done  with  the  huge  army  of  laboi 
when  the  seasonal  work  is  over. 

W.  M.  Leiserson  urged  that  insteac 
of  wild  newspaper  stories  about  the  nec( 
for  harvest  hands  through  the  West 
which  work  great  damage  by  attracting 
an  oversupply  of  men  to  certain  d'.s^ 
tricts,  offices  should  combine  in  sonx 
plan  so  that  the  farmers  may  give  defi- 
nite orders  to  offices  for  a  definite  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  required  upon  a  given 
date. 

H.  J.  Beckeile  reported  that  in  Wis- 
consin representatives  from  employment 
offices  are  sent  to  speak  at  the  Fannen 
Institutes,  gatherings  attended  by  thoo- 
sands  of  farmers,  which  have  proved  ao 
effective  method  to  develop  the  fano- 
hand  business.  The  Milwaukee  office 
has  been  able  to  divert  immigrants  wil| 
some  farming  experience  in  Europe  t^ 
the  farms  in  Wisconsin,  and  to  scatfj 
openings  for  inexperienced  young  ma 
from  the  cities  with  farmers  who  an 
willing  to  teach  them  by  hiring  thei 
early  in  the  season  before  the  real  f; 
work  begins. 

The    discussion    on    the    placing 
women    by    employment  offices  sh 
that  an  increasing  amount  of  atten 
is  being  given  to  women  in  other 
pations  than  domestic  service  and  da 
work.    The  need  of  investigating  pla 
where  women  are  sent  is  also  rccoi 
in  many  of  the  offices  of  the  country 

To  protect  girls  in  offices,  the  Cle^ 
land   Women's   and   Girls'   Bureau  fol 
lows  up  suspicious  advertisements, 
exposes  fake  advertisers.   The  Gev 
oflSce  has  partly  solved  the  problem 
attracting  high-grade  help  by  having 
tractive    quarters    with   flowers,  ta' 
with  books  and  magazines,  and  popo 
exhibits  on  the  walls. 

Miss  Ericson  of  the  Immigrant  PiJ* 
tective  League  in  Chicago  urged  tflj 
establishment  of  separate  departmenil 
for  non-English-speaking  iraraigran* 
As  few  public  offices  provide  interprj 
ters.  these  immigrants  are  handicappj 
in  their  use  of  the  public  exchange  ^ 
go  to  offices  where  there  are  people  »^' 
can  speak  their  language. 

Comparatively     little     attention   « 
given  at  the  meeting  to  the  uncmpl'^y 
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ment  situation  of  the  past  winter.  It  is 
significant  that  the  public  employment 
ofiices  are  being  recognized  as  a  per- 
mament  institution  for  normal  times  and 
are  being  organized  and  developed  from 
this  point  of  view  and  not  as  a  tem- 
porary relief  measure  for  periods  of  un- 
usual depression. 

Charles  B.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  of  Employment, 
was  elected  president,  Walter  L.  Sears, 
vice-president,  and  William  M.  Leiser- 
son.  secretary- treasurer.  Buffalo  was 
decided  upon  as  the  next  meeting  place. 

GROUP  OF  MEDICAL  MEETINGS 
AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Such  reports  as  have  thus  far 
filtered  through  from  the  group  of  med- 
ical meetings  at  San  Francisco  sho\v 
some  results  of  deep  interest  to  the  lay- 
man— recognition  of  lay  activity  in  the 
health  field,  for  example;  and  a  distinct 
emphasis  on  the  preventive  aspect  of 
medicine,  and  on  certain  social  relations 
which  are  becoming  stronger  and  more 
evident  in  modern  life. 

More  than  2,000  delegates  assembled 
at  the  American  Medical  Association 
convention,  June  21-25.  In  the  opening 
address  of  the  retiring  president,  Dr. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan,  recognition  is  given 
lay  activity,  and  a  warning  sounded 
therefrom  to  the  profession. 

Dr.  Vaughan  referred  to  the  recent 
experience  of  the  Michigan  State  Board 
of  Health  in  endeavoring  to  find  some- 
one to  take  charge  of  the  study  of  tuber- 
culosis in  that  state,  made  possible  by 
the  legislature's  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000.  Of  the  four  candidates  recommend- 
ed for  the  work,  three  were  non-medi- 
cal men. 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  increasing 
significance  of  preventive  medicine  in 
the  report  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry.  Touching  on  the  ideals 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  report  said: 

"Formerly  almost  limited  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  individual,  medicine  now 
seeks  by  measures  looking  to  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  through  the  greater 
extension  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
and  through  the  education  of  the  public 
in  the  care  of  their  bodies,  to  extend  its 
services  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Since 
only  by  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
the  laity  can  measures  necessary  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  be  introduced,  this 
association  has  actively  promoted  the 
medical  education  of  the  laity." 

Certain  economic  conditions  that  af- 
fect physicians  as  well  as  layman  were 
emphasized  in  the  report  of  the  Judicial 
Council.  For  instance,  that  report  gave 
a  large  share  of  its  space  to  an  explana- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation  and  so- 
cial insurance,  describing  what  are  their 
"social  and  philosophic  foundations,  and 
what  their  trend  seems  to  be  at  present 
to  the  [medical]  profession."  At  a 
later  session  it  was  voted  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed among  physicians. 

A  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of 
this  principle  of  altruism  is  opposition 
to  certain  unscrupulous  practices  such 
as  the  proprietary  medicine  evil,  against 
which  the  association  has  for  several 
years  expressed  its  opinion  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms,  and  which  is  "nothing  less 


than  the  exploitation  for  personal  gain 
of  human  sickness  and  suffering."  As 
a  result  of  many  exposes,  lawsuits  have 
frequently  been  brought  against  the  as- 
sociatiom;  but  most  of  these  seem  to 
have  died  of  inanition,  being,  after  years 
of  delay,  finally  removed  from  the 
docket. 

Even  the  five  suits  of  $100,000  each, 
which  followed  the  publication  of  arti- 
cles in  the  Friedmann  consumption 
**cure"  in  1913,  have  fallen  into  silence. 
The  only  suit  known  to  be  still  pending 
is  that  brought  by  the  Chattanooga  Med- 
icine Company  after  the  publication  of 
an  article  on  the  "woman's  tonic,"  Wine 
of  Cardui.  The  same  company  brought 
suit  also  against  Dr.  Oscar  Dowling, 
of  the  Louisiana  Board  of  Health, 
for  denouncing  this  Wine  of  Cardui  as 
a  fraud  while  on  a  trip  with  the  Louisi- 
ana health  train. 

Another  interesting  report  is  that  of 
the  Council  on  Public  Instruction.  In 
addition  to  special  studies,  the  council 
has  issued  weekly  bulletins  to  approxi- 
mately 2,200  newspapers.  These  papers 
not  only  express  appreciation  of  such 
press  service,  but  use  liberally  the  ma- 
terial issued.  The  council  has  furnished 
speakers  for  over  150  meetings,  and  has 
received  word  of  such  concrete  results 
of  the  addresses  as  the  following:  "Se- 
cured better  garbage  disposal  and  sew- 
age"; "Dispelled  the  idea  of  the  horror 
of  hospitals";  "Brought  school  commis- 
sioners to  the  point  of  securing  a  school 
nurse";  "One  druggist  discontinued  the 
fake  cures  mentioned."  More  than  200,- 
000  pamphlets  have  been  published  and 
distributed  during  the  past  year,  119,000 
of  these  being  on  how  to  "save  the 
babies." 

Midway  in  the  convention  all  sections 
adjourned  to  observe  health  conserva- 
tion day,  June  23.  This  was  "in  recogni- 
tion of  the  men  whose  contributions  to 
sanitary  science  and  preventive  medi- 
cine have  made  possible  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  progress  of  medicine  which 
has  resulted  in  tne  betterment  of  condi- 
tions of  human  life." 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  addresses  reviewing  such  pro- 
gressive work;  and  in  the  afternoon  lan- 
tern slides  and  motion-pictures  were 
shown  and  brief  talks  given  by  experts 
on  malaria,  yellow  fever,  pellagra,  etc. 

The  session  on  preventive  medicine 
and  public  health,  in  charge  of  Dr.  W. 
C.  Rucker.  of  the  Federal  Public  Health 
Service,  passed  resolutions  commending 
the  work  of  the  Medical  Milk  Commis- 
sions, connected  with  county  medical 
societies,  and  urging  that  a  bulletin  be 
issued  by  the  Council  on  Public  Instruc- 
tion describing  the  work  of  these  com- 
missions. 

The  president  for  1915-16  is  Dr.  W.  L. 
Rodman  of  Philadelphia:  president-elect, 
for  1916-17,  is  Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  surgeon- 
treneral  of  the  Federal  Public  Health 
.Service. 

QOXSPICUOUS  in  the  discussions  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, June  25-8,  was  the  theme  of  trans- 
portation, its  relation  to  and  means  of 
disease  prevention.  Problems  in  such  a 
field  are.  naturally,  those  of  insect  dis- 
ease carriers,  human  disease  carriers,  the 


transportation  of  consumptives,  sewage 
control  on  trains  and  vessels,  and  espec- 
ially, immigration  and  quarantine.  Sur- 
geon-General Blue  of  the  Federal  Public 
Health  Service,  discussed  the  preven- 
tion of  oriental  diseases  in  American 
ports;  Surgeon  M.  W.  Glover,  also  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  at  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,  indicated  the  power  of 
quarantine  in  relation  to  commerce;  and 
Surgeon  Victor  G.  Heiser,  until  lately 
director  of  health  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, discussed  hookworm  in  its  rela- 
tion to  immigration  and  commerce. 

TpHE  convention  of  Medical  Milk 
Commissions  went  on  record  as 
favoring  the  pasteurization  even  of  cer- 
tified milk.  Methods  of  arousing  public 
interest  in  the  important  matter  of  se- 
curing clean  milk  were  discussed.  It  may 
be  noted  here  in  passing,  that  the  conven- 
tion of  milk-dealers,  which  followed  hard 
upoi>  the  strictly  scientific  gatherings, 
was  distinctly  progressive  in  its  attitude 
toward  standards  of  purity  and  safety  in 
milk.  "The  commercial  men  were  as 
keen  for  pure  milk  regulations  as  the 
doctors,"  said  someone  in  commenting 
upon  the  two  gatherings. 

TpHE  three  great  nurses'  associations 
which  met  together  June  21-25,  fo- 
cussed  their  attention  chiefly  upon  stand- 
ards of  nursing  education.  The  question 
of  the  eight-hour  day  for  nurses,  which 
has  for  two  years  or  more  been  a  vital 
issue  in  California  and  elsewhere,  re- 
ceived close  attention. 

Many  hospital  superintendents  in  the 
Far  West,  who  have  been  testing  the 
eight-hour  plan,  spoke  favorably  of  it. 
Their  experience  in  these  tw©  years  had, 
they  said,  made  them  unwilling  to  go 
back  to  the  old  ways.  Opposition  seems 
to  come  chiefly  from  the  commercially 
managed  institutions  where  cheap  nurs- 
ing is  necessary  if  big  returns  are  to  be 
had  from  small  investments.  But  a 
higher  grade  of  woman  is  coming  to  the 
training  hospitals  where  the  48-hour 
week  is  the  rule ;  better  education  results 
from  the  stricter  attendance  on  class- 
work;  and  nurses  of  more  satisfactory 
training  are  of  course  the  result  when 
the  time  comes  for  their  special  appoint- 
ments. 

The  associations  unitedly  resolved  to 
petition  the  Federal  Department  of  Im- 
migration to  place  registered  nurses  in 
the  class  of  professionals  who  might  en- 
ter this  country  and  accept  positions. 
This  action  is  the  result  of  the  detention, 
about  a  year  ago,  of  a  highly  educated 
Canadian  woman,  a  registered  nurse,  un- 
der the  "contract  labor"  clause,  as  she 
was  entering  this  country  to  accept  a 
position  as  district  nurse  in  Ohio.  In 
consequence  of  data  supplied  to  the  au- 
thorities, this  special  case  is  being  re- 
considered. 

TpHE  same  theme,  nursing  education, 
entered  into  the  considerations  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  meeting, 
at  which  about  150  delegates  assembled. 
Other  problems  of  hospital  efficiency  in- 
cluded in  the  convention's  discussions 
were:  methods  of  rating  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion ;  hospital  architec- 
ture :  diet  and  dietitians ;  clinical  records 
and  their  possibilities  for  research  pur- 
poses: fire  prevention,  and  out-patient 
work. 
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The  Survey.  July  24, 1915 


JOTTINGS 


June  showed  a  gain  of  over  30  per  cent 
in  the  demand  for  help  and  the  number  of 
positions  reported  filled  by  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Bureau  of  New  York  city.  The 
bureau's  patrons  now  number  more  than 
1.000  employers  in  New  York  and  adjoin- 
ing states. 


In  addition  to  the  social  legislation  in 
Arkansas  noted  in  The  Survey  for  July 
10,  there  was  passed  a  law  abolishing  the 
"justice  of  the  peace  system"  in  Little  Rock 
and  Argenta  and  wiping  out  the  fee  sys- 
tem. A  municipal  court  was  established 
with  a  criminal  division  for  each  of  the 
cities  and  a  joint  civil  division. 


The  Illinois  Library  Extension  Commis- 
sion has  made  a  collection  of  40  slides 
illustrating  the  exhibition  of  the  Springfield 
Survey,  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  with  a  description 
or  explanation  of  each  slide.  A  smaller  col- 
lection contains  17  of  the  slides  with  a 
special  lecture.  Either  collection  will  be 
loaned  for  a  nominal  fee. 


Other  cities  are  invited  to  share  in  the 
use  of  185  designs  submitted  for  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of 
New  York  city  for  the  best  architectural 
solution  of  the  crossing  of  an  avenue  and 
a  street.  First  prize  was  awarded  to  John 
Floyd  Yewell  of  New  York,  whose  design, 
the  jury  found,  "occasioned  the  least  dam- 
age to  surrounding  property." 


The  American  Civic  Association  has 
heartily  seconded  the  proposal  of  the  Lin- 
coln. Neb.,  Commercial  Club  to  abolish  the 
annual  clean-up  week  and  keep  things 
spick  and  span  throughout  the  year.  The 
association  holds  that  clean-up  week  ought 
to  be  as  obsolete  as  the  "annual  wash- 
day." or.  as  Lincoln  puts  it,  "the  idea  of 
washinv?  your  face,  so  tr)  speak,  but  once 
a  year  is  resented  by  public-spirited  citizens." 


Judge  William  A.  Way  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Desertion  and  Juvenile  Courts  has  been 
going,  incognito,  into  the  homes  of  the 
principals  in  some  of  the  cases  before  him. 
He  usually  visits  homes  in  which  the  chil- 
dren have  been  reported  to  be  neglected. 
He  believes  that  by  visiting  the  homes 
personally  he  can  make  better  decisions. 
Judge  Way  always  accompanies  a  proba- 
tion officer  and  no  introductions  are  made, 
so  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  people 
do  not  know  that  the  judge  has  been  their 
cuest.  Tn  cases  where  he  has  been  recog- 
nized, he  has  been  heartilv  welcomed. 


The  first  year  of  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation act  in  New  York  came  to  an  end 
[uly  1.  A  full  report  is  not  yet  available, 
but  F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  manager  of  the 
state  insurance  fund,  has  given  out  an  in- 
teresting statement.  The  rates  charged  by 
the  state  fund  are,  he  says,  about  20  per 
cent  below  those  of  the  casualty  companies, 
but.  in  spite  of  that,  dividends  averaging 
20  per  cent  were  declared  on  the  first  six 
months  business  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
second  six  months  will  make  a  similar 
showing.  The  first  nine  months  show  a 
surplus  of  $307,452.44  accrued  to  policy- 
holders. This  surplus  was  earned  after 
paying  all  losses  and  setting  up  loss  re- 
serves of  $477,592.47,  and  a  catastrophe 
fund  of  $94.314..53.     Over  7.800  employers 


were  insured  in  the  ftind  on  June  30. 

Representatives  of  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  University  recently  formed  the 
Collegiate  Anti-Miiharism  League.  Its  aim 
is  not  only  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
military  training  in  colleges  but  "to  get 
before  men  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try the  need  of  direct  and  forceful  agita- 
tion against  militaristic  tendencies  and 
propaganda"  and  "what  will  be  the  tragic 
results  of  furthering  the  militaristic  spirit 
at  this  time  .  .  .  whether  by  half- 
in formed  laymen  or  professional  army 
men."  The  president  is  Karl  G.  Karsten, 
Columbia,  and  the  secretary,  John  Temple 
Graves,  Jr.,  Princeton. 


Students  of  123  universities  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States  are  under  the  "honor 
system,"  according  to  a  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Of 
these.  37  per  cent  are  situated  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line;  4  per  cent  are  in  New  England. 
Only  6%  per  cent  are  for  women  while  65% 
per  cent  are  coeducational.  While  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  has  almost  universally 
been  credited  with  being  the  originator  of 
the  honor  system,  the  bulletin  snows  that 
William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia 
claims  to  have  had  a  form  of  the  honor 
system  as  far  back  as  1779,  and  to  have 
introduced  it  through  its  graduates  into  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  bulletin  gives 
as  types  of  constitutions  for  the  conduct  of 
the  honor  system  those  of  Princeton  and 
Cornell. 


A  national  committee  of  educators  and 
representatives  of  leading  organizations  ot 
business  men  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  name.  National  Associated  Schools  of 
Scientific  Business.  The  object  is  to  effect 
a  league  of  commercial  schools,  public  and 
private,  in  co-operation  with  local  organiza- 
tions of  business  men  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  commercial  education  on  a  more 
practical  and  scientific  basis  through  the 
adoption  of  definite  standards.  Among  the 
members  of  the  committee  are : 

Gov.  W.  N.  Ferris,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  C.  A. 
Carlisle.  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  K.  M.  H.  Black- 
ford. New  York  city;  E.  W.  McCullough, 
secretary  National  Vehicle  and  Improve- 
ment Association.  Chicago;  W.  D.  Lewis, 
principal,  William  Penn  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia;  H.  Walton  Heegstra.  Chicago; 
H.  H.  Haines.  Commercial  Association, 
Galveston.  Tex.;  Frank  V.  Thompson, 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools.  Boston; 
and  C.  A.  Prosser,  secretary  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, New  York. 


For  the  twelfth  year,  prizes  for  essays 
on  economic  subjects  will  be  offered  by 
Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  of  Chi- 
cago. These  prizes  will  be  assig^ned  by  a 
special  committee  composed  of  Prof.  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago, 
chairman :  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  University 
of  Michigan:  Horace  White.  Esq..  New 
York  city,  and  Prof.  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Har- 
vard   University. 

The  cash  value  of  the  prizes  ranges  from 
$200  to  $1,000.  The  subjects  are  as  fol- 
lows:  1.  The  Effect  of  the  European  War 
on  the  Future  Rate  of  Interest ;  2.  The  Re- 
lations of  Credit  and  Exchange  between  the 
L^nited  States  and  South  American  Coun- 
tries; 3.  The  Economic  Effects  of  the  En- 
trance of  Japan  upon  the  Chinese  Main- 
land ;  4.  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Appropria- 
tions for  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  United 
States.  1895-1915 ;  5.  A  Critical  Examination 
of  the  Recent  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  United 
States.  1913-15;  6.  The  Needs  and  Future  of 
.American  Shipping. 
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BRAKES  for  the  MOVIES 

AS  far  back  as  1 907  Chicago  established  the 
pioneer  censorship  of  motion  pictures. 
Other  cities  amd  states  have  followed  suit.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  such 
official  censorship.  A  history  of  it  in  this  country, 
forms  the  third  in  the  series  of  special  articles 

By  JOHN  COLLIER 

In  THE  SURVEY  for  August  7 


TAe  GIST  0/  IT— 

•yHE  sinking  of  the  Eastland  with  I 
great  load  of  excursionists,  gives  sb 
point  to  Mr.  Furuseth's  article  on  ihc  i 
owners*  campaign  against  the  La  FoUetteb 
That  law,  it  is  often  forgotten,  was  dm 
to  provide  greater  safet>'  for  passengers 
less  than  to  improve  conditions  for  seas 
Great  Lakes*  boats  were  let  ofiF  easy  as  ti 
sail  comparatively  near  shore  and  presa 
ably  can  get  to  land  if  in  trouble.  Y«  i 
Eastland  sank  at  her  dock.  The  shippi 
interests  propose  to  do  away  with  tbf  u 
law  before  it  has  had  a  tryotit.  The  loas 
the  Eastland  is  a  bitter  commentary  oq  t 
sufficiency  of  the  statutes  which  tb«  3( 
men's  law  will  supplant  next  Xoveirii 
Page  396. 

•pHE  difficulty  of  getting  food  through 
the  hungry  people  of  Mexico  is  so  g« 
that  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  national  directed  I 
the .  American  Red  Cross,  has  come  b* 
from  Europe  to  help  work  out  this  pr 
of  relief  for  a  neighboring  land.  Page 

BLOODSHED  and  death  came  early  isl 
Standard  Oil  strike  at  Bayonnc.  Sb 
iff  Kinkead  has  kept  a  heavy  hand  oc( 
strikers,  has  arrested  company  guards  i 
shooting  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  J 
locked  up  saloon-keepers  who  opened  di 
side  doors.    Page  387. 

AMF'RICAXTZATIOX  Day  cxerdsej 
naturalized  voters  were  held  by  at  jfl 
150  cities  on  July  4.     Page  390. 

f^UXDREDS  of  young  women  empl^^ 
on  the  San  Francisco  fairgrounds  U 
been  taken  under  the  friendly  wing  of  i 
Y.  W.  C.  A. — particularly  the  show-girfei 
the  Joy  Zone  w^here  commercialized 
tion  has  all  its  usual  appeal  plus  the  wc 
fair  glamor.     Page  389. 

W.  O.  THOMPSON,  counsel  f or  tb« » 
'  dustrial  Relations  Commission.  ^ 
has  just  returned  from  England  fin*l^ " 
agreement  between  the  workers  and  d 
government  one  of  the  great  historic  doc 
ments  of  the  war.  He  anticipates  rctW 
tionary  changes  in  industry  as  a  rcsuh< 
this  agreement  and  of  the  shift  frofflDoj 
to  women;,  from  skilled  to  unskilled  won 
ers.     Page  388. 

WITH  700  proposals  before  it  the  >> 
York  State  Constitutional  ConvectK 
has  settled  down  to  committee  work  « 
the  actual  drafting  of  a  constitution  for 
state  with  a  population  greater  than  ti> 
whole  Union  had  when  the  federal  coctf 
tution  was  adopted.  An  interprctatioo^ 
the  temper  and  purpose  of  the  convec^^* 
by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay.    Page  39L 

•yWENTY  books  on  the  church  and  ^ 

war    and    the    social   mission  of  * 

church  reviewed  by  Graham  Taylor.  P^ 

JOSEPH  A.  HOLMES,  head  of  ^tj^ 
J  eral  Bureau  of  Mines,  died  i  "^ 
to  his  work  in  behalf  of  miners.    Page^ 
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FIRBARHS  AGAIN  A9  MEANS  TO     of  "sniping"  from  behind  piles  of  lum- 
INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  ber  at  different  times,  and  on  July  26 

In  Bavonne,  N,  J,,  twenty-five     Kinkead   arrested   some  thirty  company 


guards  on  the  charge  of  inciting  to  riot. 
Six  saloon-keepers  were  arrested  also, 
for  failing  to  close  side  as  well  as  front 
doors    on    the    sheriff's    order. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  neither  the  sheriff 
nor  the  police  were  able  at  any  time 
last  week  to  get  full  control  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  strikers  strewed  iron  trolley 
poles  along  the  street  leading  to  the 
plants  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  patrol  wagons  and  street  cars.  After 
one  attempt  by  the  police  to  remove 
them,  which  was  frustrated  by  an  at- 
tack by  several  hundred  strikers,  they 
were  allowed  to  remain. 

The  chief  grievance  seems  to  be  that 
of  the  still-cleaners.  The  stills  are  huge 
cylindrical  vats  in  which  oil,  in  the 
process  of  refining,  is  subjected  to  great 
heat.  These  have  to  be  cleaned  out  fre- 
quently. Although  several  hours  elapse 
after  the  fires  are  put  out  before  the  men 
enter  the  stills,  the  heat  is  intense,  esti- 
mated usually  at  200  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. Only  men  of  the  strongest  physique 


minutes  from  Broadway  by  ferry  and 
rail.  Rockefeller  interests  are  again  in- 
volved in  an  industrial  upheaval  with 
sanguinary  battles  between  strikers  and 
company  guards.  Three  strikers  have 
been  killed  outright,  and  others  are  ly- 
ing at  the  point  of  death.  Some  of  the 
guards  have  been  wounded  and  one  who 
came  out  of  the  plant  on  to  the  street 
ivas  beaten  nearly  to  death  by  strikers. 

Three  companies  maintain  oil  refin- 
eries at  Bayonne,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  and  the  Tidewater  Oil  Com- 
pany. The  two  latter  companies  are  lo- 
cally believed  to  be  subsidiaries  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  but  this  is  de- 
nied by  the  officials. 

The  strike  began  early  last  week  when 
ihe  still-cleaners  in  the  employ  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  walked  out,  to 
be  followed  shortly  after  by  the  barrel- 
makers,  and  later  by  a  majority  of  the 
remaining  employes,  numbering  in  all 
over  5,000  men.    Then  the  workers  in 

the  Vacuum  Company  quit  work  and  the     can    do    the    work. 
Tidewater  Company  shut  down  its  plant,      about     $2,25     a     day 
located  alongside  the  Standard  Oil  plant 
K'here   operation    would    have    been    at- 
tended   with   grave   difliiculties. 

Immediately  large  numbers  of  guards 
"«re    secured    from    detective    agencies 

and  shipped  into  the  plants.  This      

seemed  to  excite  the  strikers. 
The  first  disorder  occurred  on 
July  20  when  the  police  tried 
lo  clear  a  street  in  front  of  the 
platii  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. Guards  from  the  plant 
came  out  into  the  street  and  in 
the  ensuing  melee  an  18-year-old 
boy  among  the  strikers  was  shot 
dead  and  a  police  lieutenant  was 
injured. 

N'ext  day  trouble  occurred  be- 
tween guards  inside  the  plant  of 
the  Tidewater  Company  and 
strikers  on  the  outside  in  which 
t«o  strikers  were  killed  and  sev- 
eral were  seriously  wounded. 
This  affray  was  said  to  have 
been  started  by  youths  and  small 
boys  who  threw  stones  at  the 
guards.    The  guards  are  accused 
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Yard  laborers, 
itute  the  largest  single  class 
of  labor,  receive  $1.75  a  day.  The  bulk 
of  the  labor  has  a  nine-  or  ten-hour  day 
though  there  are  some  men  who  work 
twelve  hours  a  day. 
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Let  ui  iwet  bim 
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MR.  BICKNELL  HOME  TO  HELP 
WITH  MEXICO 

EsfJEST  p.  BicKNELL,  national 
director  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  who 
has  been  in  Europe  since  the  early 
months  of  the  war  as  a  member  of  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  for  War  Relief, 
has  returned  to  this  country  to  confer 
with  Red  Cross  and  government  author- 
ities on  the  relief  problem  in  Mexico. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
officials  of  the  Red  Cross  that  there  is 
no  immediate  opportunity  for  the  relief 
forces  of  this  country  to  do  anything  for 
the  suffering  population  of  Mexico. 
This  view  is  shared  by  Charles  J. 
O'Connor,  Red  Cross  representative  at 
Mexico  City,  and  by  other  Red  Cross 
representatives  who  have  entered  that 
country.  The  actual  disruption  of 
transportation,  or  its  extreme  uncer- 
tainty, is  the  chief  obstacle  at  present. 

The  following  striking  illustration  of 
this  is  reported:  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  a  Red  Cross  representative  who 
had  succeeded  in  getting  two  carloads  of 
food  as  far  as  Monclova,  by  way  of 
Eagle  Pass,  undertook  to  send  two  more 
carloads  by  the  same  route.  Reaching  a 
point  some  miles  over  the  border,  those 
in  charge  of  the  train  found  that  an 
opposition  column  of  soldiers  had  raided 
the  spot  and  burned  the  railroad  bridge. 
A  hand  car  was  rigged  up  on  the  other 
side  and  six  Mexicans  were  sent  on  to 
see  whether,  if  this  bridge  were 
restored,  the  rest  of  the  route 
could  be  traversed  safely. 

Some  lime  later  those  who 
were  waiting  for  the  return  of 
the  handcar  saw  it  approaching 
in  the  distance.  The  track 
from  it  to  the  waiting  party  was 
slightly  down  grade  all  the  way. 
When  the  handcar  arrived,  trav- 
elling by  its  own  momentum,  it 
bore  the  dead  bodies  of  the  six 
Mexicans  who  had  been  sent  for- 
ward on  it. 

President  Wilson,  with  the 
third  note  to  Germany  cjespatch- 
ed,  turned  his  attention  to  Mex- 
ican affairs  last  week  and  was 
given  a  report  on  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions existing  by  Mabel  T. 
Boardman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross. 
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A.R  CHANGING  THE  WHOLR 
BASIS  OP  INDUSTRY 
When  news  reached  this 
country  last  March  that  David  Lloyd- 
George  and  the  trade  union  leaders  of 
Great  Britain  had  entered  upon  a  re- 
markable agreement  to  settle  industrial 
disputes  during  the  war  by  arbitration 
rather  than  by  force,  William  O.  Thomp- 
son, counsel  for  the  Oiv.ted  States  In- 
dustrial Relations  Commission,  packed 
his  grip  and  started  for  England. 

As  union  representative  on  the  board 
of  arbitration  for  the  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx  clothing  factories  in  Chicago, 
as  a  mediator  in  the  New  York  clothing 
trade,  and  as  counsel  for  the  federal 
commission,  Mr.  Thompson  has  had 
much  experience  in  analyzing  and  ad- 
justing intricate  problems  of  industrial 
relations.  He  never  misses  an  opportu- 
nity to  increase  that  experience.  More- 
over, since  he  had  but  recently  finished 
for  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission 
a  plan  for  industrial  courts  for  the 
Watcrtown  arsenal,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
especially  interested  in  ammunition 
workers  and  was  anxious  to  acquaint 
himself  with  any  English  scheme  for 
settling  grievances  among  public  em- 
ployes by  mediation  or  conciliation. 

On  his  return  to  America  a  few  days 
>^^,  Mr.  Thompson  was  still  enthusias- 
tice  over  the  document  signed  by  the 
union  leaders  on  March  19 — but  not  for 
the  reason  that  it  offered  him  a  solution 
for  mediating  the  labor  troubles  of  pub- 
lic employes. 

Indeed,  he  stated  emphatically  that  he 
found  no  machinery  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  of  government  employes  in 
England  which  could  be  of  any  value 
here.  The  March  agreement,  he  de- 
clared, concerned  only  workers  for  pri- 
vate firms  engaged  on  government  con- 
tracts, whereas  public  employes  have  no 
other  rights  in  industrial  disturbances 
than  workers  have  everywhere — namely, 
the  right  of  presenting  their  complaints. 
In  certain  cases  attempts  have  been 
made  to  systematize  this  right.  Thus 
officials  of  the  organization  of  post  office 
employes  are  permitted  under  certain 
regulations  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
men  and  present  grievances.  But  in  all 
cases,  Mr.  Thompson  declared,  the  com- 
plaint is  submitted  for  the  employer's  de- 
cision, in  the  making  of  which  employes 
have  no  voice  nor  right  of  appeal  either 
to  some  impartial  branch  of  government 
or  to  an  outside  tribunal  elected  in  part 
by  the  workers. 

Thus  Mr.  Thompson's  hope  that  the 
agreement  between  the  labor  men  and 
the  government  would  be  a  useful  tcxt- 
-  bocdc  Air  his  work  has  evaporated.  But 
his  enthusiasm  foi"  the  agreement  re- 
mains because,  to  put  it  in  his  own 
words,  "it  is  one  of  the  great  historic 
documents  of  the  war  and  a  tasting  mon- 
ument to  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of 
the  toilers  of  Britain." 

By  this  contract  trade  unionists  not 


only  agreed  to  submit  industrial  disputes 
to  arbitration  rather  than  to  go  on  strike, 
but  to  waive  any  trade  rules,  customs 
and  practices,  written  or  unwritten, 
which  in  any  way  tend  to  restrict  output. 
.Alihough  a  guarantee  is  inserted  that 
such  customs  will  be  reinstated  after  the 
war,  Mr.  Thompson  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  some  trades  many  practices  will 
be  gone  without  recall  on  account  of  the 
substitution  of  unskilled  men  and  women 
for  skilled  workers. 

Therefore,  instead  of  condemning 
English  labor  as  faithless  and  selfish  for 
seizing  an  opportunity  created  by  the 
liation's  imperative  necessity  to  extort 
unfair  concessions.  Mr.  Thompson  con- 
tends that  of  all  the  sacrifices  war  has 
demanded  of  the  people,  outside  of  life 
itself,  none  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
trade  unionists  who,  in  the  hour  of  their 
country's  need,  have  waived  without  ar- 
gument the  fruits  of  more  than  a  century 
of  struggle. 


of  soldiers,  it  is  clear  that  even  a  iii:- 
tion  of  a  second's  mistiming  is  a  kA 
defect.  Therefore,  the  fuse  nua  e 
made  with  an  accuracy  which  he  tin.,s 
comparable  only  to  the  workmanship 'al 
the  highest  type  of  watch,  the  fitlinj  ulj 
the  breach  block  of  a  large  gun  re^rrt| 
the  most  exquisite,  refined  and  scirn'od 
work  even  to  the  two- thousandth  oi  a 
inch,  while  the  cutting  of  the  "extra  c<4- 
lar"  from  a  big  sieel  shell  is  liienllf 
biting  into  cold  sieel,  requiring  the  b«9! 
tools  and  the  patience  of  Job, 

"When  you  consider  that  such  pun 
and  shells  are  being  consumed  like  n 
much  waste  paper,  can't  you  undtr- 
stand,"  asked  Mr.  Thompson,  "sam^ 
thing  of  the  tremendous  burden  placcil 
on  tlie  steel  industries  of  the  counire- 
at  war  and  of  the  conditions  which  rlw 
workers    in    these    indi 


Mr.  Thompson  has  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  insinuated  that  all 
workers  arc  drunkards  because  some 
workers  drink  too  much,  or  that  tabor 
is  a  vampire  feeding  on  the  vitals  of 
the  nation  because  some  men  pressed  by 
the  increased  cost  of  living  have  de- 
manded more  pay.  In  his  opinion  the 
industrial  muddle  in  England  has  been 
caused  by  the  abnormal  conditions 
which  have  required  an  entire  nation, 
unprepared  for  war,  to  turn  an  industrial 
somersault  over  night. 

Moreover,  the  people  of  England  are 
just  beginning  to  realize,  avows  Mr. 
Thompson,  that  under  the  conditions  of 
modem  warfare  labor,  and  to  a  lai^ 
extent  skilled  labor,  is  the  supreme  ne- 
cessity. The  shells,  he  points  out,  are 
not  crude  cast  iron  contrivances  which 
can  be  ground  out  automatically  like  the 
cannon  balls  of  our  fathers.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  a  shell  traveling  at 
the  rate  of  1.700  feet  a  second  is  ex- 
pected to  explode  over  a  certain  trench 


"The  pressure  of  munition  worit  hi: 
already  had  the  effect  of  increasing  ^- 
ness  from  fatigue  among  armamnii 
workers  and  as  an  instance  of  what  j 
happening  1  might  cite  the  case  oi  i 
tester  of  gun-sights  who,  because  of  con- 
tinued eye-strain,  has  gone  stone  blind 
Instances  of  devotion  like  this  mi^i  x 
multiplied. 

"The  few  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
givings that  have  arisen  came  naturallj 
as  a  result  of  this  sudden  and  terrii^ 
burden  placed  on  industry,  but  today  I 
believe  that  labor  and  capital  in  England 
are  nearer  together  than  ever  before." 

Mr.  Thompson  does  not  believe  thai  tbt, 
munitions  act,  passed  shortly  before  his 
departure  from  England,  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment, as  some  people  believe,  of  (be 
failure  of  the  voluntary  agreemeni  oi 
March  19.  Its  passage,  he  says,  givri 
the  authority  of  law  to  the  former  docn- 
ment  and  furnishes  substantial  and  lefil 
basis  for  the  office  of  minister  of  mu- 
nitions. But  its  enforcement,  as  Llaid 
Gcoi^e  recognized  in  introducing  the  bil 
into  Parliament  and  as  the  ^Vcl<ll 
miners'  strike  has  proved,  stiU  reftt 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  workers. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Thompson  loob 
for  a  complete  change  in  the  indnsltial 
life  of  Great  Britain. 

"These  clerks  and  factory  hand*, 
many  of  whom  are  for  the  first  timt  in 
their  lives  being  properly  fed  Mil 
clothed,  will  never  be  content  again  with 
their  old  indoor  jobs,"  he  observed.  "• 
understand,  for  instance,  that  the  chest 
girth  of  London  clerks  now  under  Kitch- 
ener's     training     has      increased     two 

And  then  he  told  of  a  conversaiio" 
in  which  Graham  Wallis,  the  EnEii^h 
writer,  remarked  that  some  clerks  fighi- 
ing  beside  his  nephews  in  the  trenches 
had  declared :  "Ours  for  the  colonie* 
after  this  war." 

"So  vou  see."  concluded  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, "this  shifting  of  men  from  imtwr 
to  outdoor  occupations,  this  shifting  o' 
women  into  men  s  work,  and  most  of  u 
the  tremendous  assurance  of  the  po*'' 
of  labor  which  the  war  has  given  ih( 
workers,  must  all  lead  to  some  p^^ 
revolution  in  industry." 


Zkimmoo  Welf«re 


THB  Y.  W.  C.  A.  AT  WORK  IN  THE 
JOY  ZONE 

FttoM  THE  DAY  the  San  Fran- 
:isco  fair  opened  in  February,  the  Na- 
ionat  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
rhristian  Association  has  been  vigilani- 
)'  engaged  in  two  pieces  of  work  for 
'isiting  women.  One — to  offer  informa- 
ion,  rest  and  refreshment  to  the 
itranger— was  a  matter  of  organization 
ilong  more  or  less  well- beaten  trails. 
The  other — to  discover  fields  of  useful 
;ervice  to  the  lonely  and  unprotected 
vomen  employes  on  the  fairgrounds — 
axed  the  imagination  and  initiative  of 
he  staff  of  secretaries  in  the  associa- 
ion's  own  special  building.  And  of  all 
:hese  the  hardest  task  was  with  the 
jirls  of  the  Joy  Zone*  who  both  live  and 
io  their  turns  in  an  atmosphere  of 
)bv-ious  hardship  and  temptation. 

The  Joy  Zone,  writes  Margaret  T. 
Hodgen  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  is  a  street 
ilmost  straiglit,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  long  where  the  crowds  go  of 
an  evening  for  entertainment  of  a  pe- 
culiarly light  order.  Girls  are  employed 
everywhere.  Some  are  cashiers,  some 
dive  for  a  living,  some,  dressed  in  Co- 
lumbine costumes,  sell  candy  and  chew- 
ing-gum, some  are  Egyptian  princesses, 
some  are  dwarfs.  Then  there  are  wait- 
resses, shooting  gallery  attendants. 
Rough  Rider  maidens,  living  dolls,  and 
myriads  of  dancersl 

There  are  between  300  and  400  young 
women  on  the  zone,  ranging  in  age  from 
16  to  35.  Some  of  them  live  in  rough 
quarters  built  in  back  of  the  concessions. 
others  live  in  rooms  off  the  grounds. 
They  get  their  meals  at  the  cheapest 
md  most  convenient  counter.  That 
overstrain,  exploitation,  and  temptation 
crowd  every  day  of  their  lives  is  not 
an  isolated  criticism  of  an  isolated 
amusement  center.  It  is  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  commercialized  recre- 
ation, and  the  exposition  merely  lends 
glamor  and   intensity. 

Concessionaires  were  at  first  inclined 
to  resent  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  But  by  sincere 
efforts  to  sec  the  employer's  side  as  well 
as  the  girls'  side,  resentment  was  re- 
placed by  a  very  practical  sort  of  co- 
operation. Upon  invitation  of  the  con- 
cessionaires, a  clubhouse  was  built  under 
the  scenic  railway  for  the  zone  girls. 

If  the  girls  on  the  zone  seemed  to 
receive  more  attention  than  those  in 
the  palaces  it  was  because  of  the  press- 
ing nature  of  the  problems  in  the 
amusement  section,  The  needs  of  the 
palace  girls  are  just  as  real  though  they 
wear  conventional  attire  and  work  ordi- 
nary hours.  They  are  recruited  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  work  at 
jobs  that  require  every  degree  of  train- 
ing and  intelligence.  Every  exhibitor 
has  thought  of  some  way  to  utilize  the 
charm  and  ability  of  a  young  woman. 

Attracted  to  San  Francisco  by  the  al- 
luring prospect  of  change  and  hisher 
ivageB.   these   girls,    most  of  them  from 


a  distance,  are  scattered  about  the  city 
in  boarding-houses,  without  friends  or 
home  influence.  Opportunities  for 
wholesome  good  times  are  rare. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  counteract 
loneliness  and  its  dangers  the  greatest 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  recreational  side 
of  the  work.  Committees  of  the  girls 
have  been  formed  in  each  of  the  pal- 
aces, with  a  trained  worker  as  a  sort 
of  a  silent  partner,  to  arrange  parties 
and  good  times.  Club  women  of  the 
city  have  been  interested  in  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  girls  have 
never  had  time  to  see  the  exhibits  out- 
side the  buildings  in  which  they  are 
employed,  and  are  taking  groups  through 
the  exposition.  The  exhibitors,  them- 
selves, in  the  Palace  of  Education,  are 
devoting  their  noon  hours  to  explaining 
the  work  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Children's  Bureau 
to  employes. 

With  December  4  in  mind,  the  day 
the  exposition  closes  and  a  few  hun- 
dred more  women  will  be  added  to  the 
unemployed,  evening  classes  m  sten- 
ography and  salesmanship  are  held  in 
the  Y.  W.  C  .A.  Building.  Preparations 
are  also  being  made  to  have  new  jobs 
ready  as  soon  as  the  old  ones  are  gone, 
and  to  provide  for  the  stranded  by  co- 
operation with  permanent  agencies. 


w 


p^  MAN  on  a  soapbox,  a  red  light 
and  twenty  posters  form  the 
latest  feature  of  the  poster  campaign 
against  alcohol  of  the  Boston  .\5so- 
ciated  Charities.  All  but  the  man  are 
at  the  disposal  of  other  organizations. 


HEN    THB    PUBLIC    HAS   A 
STAKE  IN  A  STRIKE 

The  strikers  on  Chicago's 
surface  street  car  lines,  who  at  first 
refused  to  arbitrate,  won  what  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  told  them  was  "a 
sweeping  victory  all  along  the  line"  by 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  whom 
they  finally  accepted. 

The  story  of  the  dramatic  all-night 
session,  at  which  the  officials  at  variance 
yielded  to  the  good-natured  coercion  of 
the  mayor  within  locked  doors,  was  told 
in  The  Survey  for  June  26.  The  unions 
quickly  followed  the  acceptance  of 
Mayor  Thompson  as  umpire  by  the 
equally  spectacular  choice  of  the  State's 
attorney  as  their  representative  on  the 
arbitration   board. 

Day  after  day  at  open  hearings,  the 
council  chamber  at  the  City  Hall  was 
thronged  with  street  car  men  and  citi- 
zens interested  in  the  testimony  given 
by  the  officers  of  the  company  and  the 
local  and  international  officials  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Railway  Employes  of  America. 

On  the  bench  was  the  mayor  of 
Chicago,  having  at  command  the  police 
power  of  the  city.  In  strange  combina- 
tion there  sat  beside  him  the  state's  at- 
torney of  Cook  county,  having  at  com- 
mand the  vast  power  of  the  public  prose- 
cutor's office.  On  the  other  side  was  the 
attorney  for  the  company,  who  at  first 
proposed  to  yield  nothing,  afterwards 
withdrew  when  the  mayor  insisted  upon 
personally  interviewing  employes  re- 
garding the  cost  of  living  in  relation  to 
their  wages,  but  finally  resumed  his  seat 
after  consulting   the   company   officials. 

The  award  was  rendered  by  the  mayor 
and  the  state's  attorney,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  company  filing  a  minority  re- 
port of  protest.  In  wages  the  men  got 
most  all  they  asked  and  more  than  they 
could  have  expected,  both  in  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  and  in  the  shorter  period  of 
time  during  which  the  maximum  pay 
can  be  earned. 

The  conditions  of  work  were  im- 
proved, in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  men. 

Although  no  reasons  or  arguments 
for  these  awards  accompanied  the  bare 
statement  of  them.  State's  Attorney 
Maclay  Hoyne  issued  a  statement  ex- 
plaining that  only  45  per  cent  of  the  in- 
creased expenditures  would  be  paid  by 
the  company,  55  per  cent  being  deducted 
from  the  city's  share  of  the  net  receipts. 
The  award,  he  claimed,  would  not  crip- 
ple the  company  or  harm  its  financial 
standing. 

The  minority  report  of  the  company's 
attorney  protests  against  the  award  as 
giving  higher  average  wages  than  are 
paid  in  any  of  the  twenty  cities  whose 
wage  scales  were  submitted,  including 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Buf- 
falo. Pittsburgh.  Cleveland  and  Detroit. 
he   claimed,   is  given   in 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living 
is  lower  in  Chicago  than  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  He  insisted 
that  since  the  last  award  three  years 
ago  the  wages  of  trainmen  had  increased 
9.2  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  living  had 
advanced  5.34  per  cent. 

Waiving  what  he  claimed  to  be  the 
company's  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
he  "wished  it  distinctly  understood  that 
this  award  will  be  accepted  and  faith- 
fully carried  out,  as  the  company 
has  stood  and  will  continue  to  stand 
for  the  principle  of  arbitration,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  outcome  in  any  par- 
ticular arbitration  favors  one  side  or  the 
other." 

The  president  of  the  company  also 
proved  to  be  a  '*good  loser."  In  a  pub- 
lic statement  issued  immediately  after 
the  award,  President  Leonard  A.  Busby 
said: 

*The  men  have  won  a  sweeping  vic- 
tory all  along  the  line.  Substantially 
every  demand  has  been  granted.  This 
award  gives  the  trainmen  of  Chicago  the 
highest  wages  paid  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  We  congratulate  the 
men  upon  their  victory  and  appeal  to 
every  man  in  the  train  service  to  co- 
operate with  the  management  in  every 
way  possible  to  give  a  better  service 
than  ever  before." 

The  award,  it  is  estimated,  will  add 
about  $1,250,000  a  year  to  the  wages  of 
the  car  workers,  which  will  reduce  by 
about  $500,000  a  year  the  city's  share 
of  55  per  cent  of  the  profits.  The  ele- 
vated railway  employes'  agreement  with 
the  company  is  to  be  arbitrated  by  the 
mayor.  The  statement  of  Surgeon- 
General  Gorgas,  based  on  his  experience 
at  Panama,  that  the  average  American 
laborer's  life  will  be  lengthened  at  least 
13  years  by  adding  from  $1.25  to  $2.50 
a  day  to  his  wages,  was  used  by  the 
press  as  the  ground  for  claiming  that 
the  award  had  added  three  and  one- 
fourth  years  to  the  life  of  every  em- 
ploye. 

Long  lists  of  answers  made  by  em- 
ployes to  the  question  what  they  will  do 
with  their  increased  wages,  yielded  such 
replies  as:  "New  dress  for  my  wife 
and  clothes  for  the  children";  "HI  have 
my  teeth  fixed" ;  "Way  clear  to  get  mar- 
ried"; "Move  from  three  rooms  to  five- 
room  flat";  "Take  a  day  off  with  the 
family  in  the  country." 

Leading  editorials  admit  that  "some- 
thing might  be  said  of  the  political  fea- 
tures of  an  award  made  by  two  holders 
of  local  political  offices,"  but  it  is  added 
that  "it  is  the  kind  of  politics  which  will 
be  played,  possibly  in  different  spirit, 
more  frequently  in  this  country  as  time 
jjoes,  and  by  men  who  are  concerned  not 
for  their  positions  as  elected  officials  but 
for  the  condition  of  their  country — 
politics  which  will  take  the  form  of  ade- 
quate wages,  insurance  against  disability, 
compensation  for  iniuries,  old-age  pen- 
ions,  etc..  the  precise  kind  of  politics 
without  which  we  cannot  meet  the  com- 
petition we  shall  soon  face  from  other 
countries." 


STRIKE   AVBRTED  IN    GARMENT 
TRADES 

The  threatened  general  strike  in 
the  men's  garment  trades  of  New  York 
city  was  averted  by  the  ratification  on 
July  20  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the 
union. 

A  committee  of  five  with  an  impartial 
chairman  is  to  work  out  standards  of 
prices  and  shop  conditions,  which  must 
be  in  effect  not  later  than  October  1. 
Meantime  there  is  to  be  an  immediate 
restoration  of  50  per  cent  in  the  coat  and 
pants  trade,  and  a  full  restoration  in  the 
vest  trade,  of  the  reductions  in  wages 
made  since  the  strike  of  1913.  Prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  by  the  manufactur- 
ers to  contract  shops  employing  union 
men  and  all  new  contractors  engaged 
must  agree  to  operate  union  shops. 

The  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of 
disputes  includes  a  committee  of  five  on 
immediate  action  with  an  impartial 
chairman,  which  is  to  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  two,  to  whom  all  disputes 
are  to  be  referred.  In  case  of  disagree- 
ment, appeal  may  be  made  to  the  com- 
mittee on  immediate  action.  If  the  dis- 
pute affects  the  industry  as  a  whole,  it 
may  go  on  final  appeal  to  a  council  of 
nine  moderators.  Pending  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes,  both  sides  have  agreed 
that  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts. 

Following  the  settlement  of  disputes 
with  the  Manufacturers'  Association, 
the  union  sent  an  ultimatum  to  more 
than  500  independent  manufacturers,  re- 
quiring that  they  enter  into  the  same 
agreement  by  July  26  or  have  their 
25,000  employes  called  out  without  fur- 
ther notice.  On  the  day  set,  the  inde- 
pendents were  coming  in  so  fast  that 
the  union  officials  could  not  draft  and 
sign  the  agreements  fast  enough,  and 
the  date  was  extended.  The  independ- 
ents have  the  option  of  joining  the  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  and  in  that  way 
subscribing  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, or  of  dealing  individually  with 
the  unions. 

In  the  women's  garment  trades,  both 
the  workers  and  the  manufacturers  had 
some  of  their  claims  approved  when  the 
board  of  conciliation,  of  which  Felix 
Alder  is  chairman,  reported  last  week. 

The  employers  claimed  the  right  to 
discharge  their  emplt>yes  whenever  and 
for  whatever  reason  they  saw  fit,  with- 
out review  by  anybody.  The  union 
claimed  that  a  worker  once  taken  on 
had  a  right  to  keep  his  job  unless  he 
became  incapable  of  doing  what  was  re- 
quired of  him  and  that  during  the  slack 
season  the  adjustment  should  be  made 
not  by  laying  off  men  but  by  dividing  up 
work.  The  union  asked  also  for  a  raise 
in  wages. 

The  board  of  conciliation  finds  that 
an  employer  should  he  free  to  choose  his 
empbyes  and  to  discharge  those  who 
are  incompetent  or  unfaithful.  In  slack 
times,  however,  he  should  divide  the 
work  as  equally  as  possible. 


The  board  recommends  a  wage  sea  c 
that  will  give  operators  70  cents  A't 
hour  instead  of  75  cents  as  asked  for  ;y 
the  union,  and  finishers  50  instead  «i 
60  cents.  An  advance  for  week-work tr* 
is  recommended  which  generally  is  a 
compromise  between  the  old  scak  oi 
wages  and  that  asked  for  by  the  union. 

A  trial  board  of  three  members  to 
hear  all  cases  of  disagreement  is  pro- 
posed—one employer,  one  employe  an<* 
one  ''impartial  person." 

These  proposals,  to  be  effective.  \\\V. 
have  to  be  ratified  by  both  the  manu- 
facturers' association  and  the  union. 


AMERICANIZATION  DAY  IN  I5« 
COMMUNITIBS 

Incomplete  returns  to  the  Na- 
tional Americanization  Day  Commit tct 
show  that  not  less  than  150  cities  ob- 
served July  4  as  Americanization  Day 
to  foster  in  the  hearts  of  new  citizen < 
and  immigrants  a  spirit  of  higher 
patriotism  and  loyalty  for  their  adopted 
land  than  can  ever  be  aroused  by  the 
pop  of  firecrackers  and  toy  pistols. 

Seattle,  Boston,  Kalamazoo,  Washing- 
ton, Sioux  City — these  cities  and  man? 
more  followed  the  suggestions  offered 
by  the  national  committee  for  holdiri: 
receptions  to  newly  naturalized  citizen » 
for  flag  celebrations  by  children  of  for- 
eign-bom parents,  for  addresses  '^^ 
Italian-,  Greek-,  Hebrew-,  and  Gcnnan- 
Americans  in  public  squares  and  buihi- 
ings. 

In  Pittsburgh  more  than  10,000  adults, 
for  the  greater  part  sons  and  daughters 
of  foreign-bom  parents,  heard  aim**-* 
a  thousand  school  children  sing  patriotic 
airs  as  they  formed  a  great  American 
flag  at  one  side  of  the  grand  stand.  In 
Indianapolis  speeches  in  eleven  differen: 
languages  on  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship  were  made  by  "n*.w  Ameri- 
cans to  still  newer  Americans."  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  formally  received  into  *ie: 
citizenship  135  of  those  bom  in  foreign 
lands  who  have  made  this  nation  thetr 
nation.  At  11  o'clock  in  the  mominc 
all  Milwaukee  pealed  forth  in  Amcria 
— the  church  bells  rang,  street  traflBc  was 
stopped  and  citizens  ceased  work  t^ 
sing ;  Jackson,  Mich.,  typified  the  melr.n^ 
pot  idea  of  America  to  her  foreign-bon 
population  by  a  flag  pageant. 

Some  of  the  most  interested  partic- 
pants  in  New  York's  festivities  were  the 
dwellers  on  Barren  Island,  the  site  •'• 
the   city's   garbage   plant,   where  son*" 
1,200    foreigners    live.      Arrangement^ 
have  been  concluded  by  the  Board  r 
Health   to   socialize   this   isolated  ccir 
munity  and  make  it  a  real  part  of  Aooer- 
ican  life.    Fourth  of  July  was  made  tN 
occasion  for  starting  this  program. 

Emphasis  in  almost  every  city  celeb': 
tion   was  laid   on  the   fact  that  wb*' 
European  nations  were  locked  in  dead 
combat,  the  sons  of  these  same  nacit^- 
in   America   through  common  interest* 
and     loyalties    could    live    in    peactf: 
neighborliness. 
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Constitution  Making  in  New  York 

By  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIAL  LEGTSLATIOV,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


THE  Constitutional  Convention 
in  New  York  state  has  been 
in  session  three  months  and  a 
half.  Over  seven  hundred  pro- 
osals  of  amendments  desired  have 
een  printed  and  distributed  among 
tfventy-four  standing  committees  of  the 
onvention  for  examination  and  re- 
ort.  Hundreds  of  public  hearings 
lave  been  held  by  these  committees, 
lany  of  them  large  anti  important  meet- 
ags  addressed  by  prominent  citizens  of 
he  state,  by  experts  in  the  subjects  dis- 
ussed,  often  representing  and  presenting 
be  views  of  influential  organizations 
v'hich  deal  professionally  with  special 
uestions.  Men  of  national  fame  and 
xperience  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
:ovemment,  like  ex-President  Taft, 
^resident  Lowell  of  Harvard,  President 
joodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Gifford  Pin- 
hot,  and  others  from  outside  the  state's 
orders  have  accepted  invitations  to  tes- 
ify  before  the  committees. 

A  month  ago  the  doors  were  closed  to 
he  introduction  of  new  proposals,  ex- 
ept  by  unanimous  consent  or  by  a  com- 
aittee  of  the  convention.  Most  of  the 
ommittees  have  now  discontinued  fur- 
her  public  hearings  and  are  at  work  in 
xecutive  sessions.  The  convention  has 
tursued  an  open-minded  policy  toward 
11  kinds  of  proposals  though  surprising- 
^  few  very  radical  changes  in  the  usual 
ense  of  that  term  have  been  suggested. 
Ample  opportunity  for  citizenship  in- 
tiative  in  making  over  the  present  con- 
titution,  adopted  in  1894,  has  been 
^ven.  The  convention  may  fairly  be 
aid  to  have  reached  the  second  stage  in 
ts  work — namely,  that  of  deliberation 
ind  assimilation  of  the  ample  materials 
ollected  and  submitted  to  show  what  is 
lecessary  to  bring  the  constitution  up 
0  date,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the 
impire  State  a  twentieth  century  fund- 
imental  law  and  frame-work  of  govern- 
nent. 

The  third  and  final  stage,  namely,  that 
)f  decision  and  counting  votes,  in  order 
0  determine  what  changes  shall  be  sub- 
nitted  to  the  people  for  their  adoption 
)r  rejection  at  the  polls  next  Novem- 
)er  will  be  fully  entered  upon  by  the 
ime  these  pages  are  in  print,  because 
he  convention  plans  to  conclude  its  la- 
)ors,  except  for  final  textual  revision, 
between  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

This  article  will  consider  the  conven- 
tion at  work,  its  organization,  its  con- 
:ept  of  the  mandate  it  has  from  the  peo- 
ple, its  methods,  the  spirit  in  which  it 
bas  undertaken  its  difficult  task,  and 
finally,  the  general  character  of  some  of 
the  more  important  groups  of  proposals 
it  has  before   it.     For   future  articles. 


This  article  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  at  work  will  be 
followed  by  others  in  which  Dr. 
Lindsay  will  discuss  proposed 
amendments  in  the  field  of  social 
and  labor  legislation,  as  well  as 
the  revised  constitution  as  it  will 
be  presented  to  the  voters  in  the 
fall. — The  Editor. 


after  more  decisions  have  been  made  by 
the  convention  itself,  will  be  reserved  all 
attempts  to  estimate  the  results  of  its 
labors,  or  even  the  general  tendencies  of 
its  conclusions. 

National  Significance 

A  distinguished  foreign  observer  once 
remarked  that,  in  the  magnitude  and 
difficulties  of  legislation,  perhaps  the 
legislature  at  Albany  was  the  third 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world, 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  and  the 
Congress  at  Washington  occupying  the 
first  and  second  places.  If  that  is  true, 
much  more  is  it  true  of  the  constitution 
of  New  York,  that,  in  its  standards  of 
liberty,  in  its  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  in  its  success  in  devising  mod- 
ern machinery  for  an  efficient  govern- 
ment capable  of  dealing  justly  with  the 
complex  conditions  of  wealth  and  the 
strange  mingling  of  peoples  in  the  rich- 
est and  most  populous  state  of  the  union, 
its  influence  and  example  have  great 
national  significance. 

The  results  of  constitutional  revision 
in  Ohio  in  1912,  and  in  general  of  the 
nineteen  state  conventions  held  within 
the  last  25  years,  many  of  them  for  the 
framing  of  a  constitution  for  a  state 
newly  admitted  to  the  Union,  has  stim- 
ulated the  demand  for  this  more  thor- 
ough-going method  of  revision  than  the 
submission  of  separate  amendments  from 
time  to  time  by  the  state  legislatures 
which  is  a  continuous  process  of  amend- 
ment. Great  unrest  concerning  the 
mounting  costs  and  general  inefficiency 
of  state  governments  has  been  another 
fruitful  source  of  demand  for  constitu- 
tional revision. 

Fourteen  states  have  recently  created 
state  commissions  or  legislative  commit- 
tees on  "economy  and  efficiency"  to  con- 
sider the  reorganization  of  state  govern- 
ments, and  their  recommendations  have 
usually  been  far-reaching  and  have 
involved  fundamental  changes  in  the 
state  constitutions.  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Alabama,  and  several  other  states  have 
either  decided  or  are  apparently  about 
ready  to  call  constitutional  conventions. 


The  results  of  the  work  of  the  New 
York  convention  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  greater  effect  on  this  movement 
throughout  the  country  than  we  would 
usually  expect  from  any  single  state  con- 
vention. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  growing  de- 
mand for  important  constitutional 
changes  in  New  York.  The  Ives  case  in 
which  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  her 
first  Workmen's  Compensation  law  was 
invalid  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  State  Constitution  though  promptly 
met  by  a  broad  amendment  amply  suffi- 
cient for  compensation  legislation,  never- 
theless aroused  suspicion  that  the  legis- 
lature was  not  free  to  go  ahead  with  the 
consideration  of  the  best  modern  social 
legislation  to  meet  new  industrial  prob- 
lems. 

Impatience  with  the  ox-cart  type  of 
governmental  machinery  where  gaso- 
line motors  were  needed  was  manifest 
on  the  part  of  taxpayers  and  the  better 
type  of  public  officials  alike.  Yet  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  was 
any  strong  public  interest  or  aroused 
public  feeling  on  the  question  of  secur- 
ing a  new  constitution.  This  was  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  under  the  ex- 
cellent provision  of  section  2  of  article 
XIV  of  the  present  Constitution,  the 
question:  "Shall  there  be  a  convention 
to  revise  the  constitution  and  amend  the 
same?"  must  be  submitted  automatically 
to  the  voters  at  the  general  election  in 
1916  and  every  twentieth  year  there- 
after. 

The  people  were  thus  looking  forward 
without  excitement  but  expectantly  to 
holding  a  convention  two  years  hence, 
and  the  proposal  of  this  question  per- 
haps prematurely  by  the  legislature  at 
the  general  election  in  1914  evoked  no 
great  response.  There  was  even  some 
suspicion  that  political  motives  of  the 
party  then  in  power,  thinking  it  would 
control  the  election  of  delegates,  prompt- 
ed the  action  of  the  legislature  in  ad- 
vancing the  date.  Although  the  opposite 
political  party  carried  the  election  and 
secured  116  Republican  delegates,  in- 
cluding all  15  of  the  delegates  at  large, 
as  compared  with  52  Democrats,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  call  for  the  convention 
now  in  session  may  have  another  chance 
in  case  the  constitution  proposed  by  this 
convention  does  not  meet  with  popular 
approval  and  is  defeated  at  the  polls 
next  November.  In  that  case  the  pro- 
vision of  the  present  constitution  will 
be  still  in  force  and  in  November,  1916, 
the  people  may  decide  to  have  another 
election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  in 
1917-18.  That  fact  ought  to  serve  as  a 
wholesome  check  on  the  present  conven- 
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tion,  and  stimulate  it  tu  meet  in  the 
best  possible  way  evei^'  legitimate  de- 
mand for  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  con- 
stitution. 

Personnel 

Among  the  delegates  at  large  the  con- 
vention has  some  of  the  ablest  leaders 
and  keenest  minds  of  the  state,  thor- 
oughly representative  of  its  best  tradi- 
tions, political  experience,  and  training 
in  public  affairs,  men  like  Senator  Root, 
the  president  of  the  convention,  former 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson  and  U.  S. 
Attorney  General  Wickersham,  Presi- 
dent Schurman,  former  Mayor  Seth 
Low,  former  Congressman  Herbert 
Parsons,  State  Senator  Brackett,  Louis 
Marshall,  and  John  Lord  O'Brian.  To 
these  might  be  added  a  number  of  names, 
from  among  the  three  delegates  elected 
from  each  senatorial  district,  like  ex- 
Judge  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  who  with 
President  Schurman  was  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  convention,  Ledyard 
P.  Hale,  Harold  J.  Hinman,  Thomas  M. 
Mulry,  Delancey  Nicholl,  President 
Rhees,  John  G.  Saxe,  John  B.  Stanch- 
iield,  Louis  Marshall,  Senator  Wagner, 
former  Speaker  Alfred  £.  Smith,  and 
others,  who  arc  especially  well  qualified 
for  public  service  of  the  highest  order. 

A  few  names  not  less  well  known  like 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  Lemuel  E.  Quigg, 
and  others  of  their  kind,  will  add  noth- 
ing to  the  public  confidence  in  the  con- 
vention, but  owing  to  the  freedom  thus 
far  enjoyed  by  the  convention  from  or- 
ganized political  domination  these  men 
are  likely  to  prove  negligible  quantities 
in  its  debates  and  decisions. 

After  cotmting  out  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  from  the  total  of  168  members, 
seven-eighths  of  the  convention  is  made 
up  of  men  not  widely  known  throughout 
the  state  and  without  significant  experi- 
-ence  in  public  life.  The  general  impres- 
sion is,  however,  that  they  represent  a 
higher  average  intelligence  than  the 
usual  legislature  at  Albany.  They  have 
not  been  lacking  in  devotion  to  their 
duties  and  a  willingness  to  undertake 
hard  detailed  work  in  their  performance. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  should  be  lawyers, 
and  while  professional  experience  at  the 
bar  coupled  with  large  experience  in 
public  affairs,  preferably  in  official  or 
Iccrislative  service,  is  doubtless  a  valu- 
al)le  qualification,  it  is  certainly  unfor- 
tunate fnr  this  convention  that  three- 
fourths  of  its  nicnihcr.ship  belongs  to  the 
K'pal  profession,  and.  for  the  most  part, 
without  the  added  experience  in  public 
affairs. 

Party  lines  will  doubtless  he  strictly 
drawn  on  several  issues  that  must  come 
before  the  convention,  such  as  reappor- 
tionment of  •ienate  and  as>^embly  dis- 
tricts, but  they  will  he  very  lightly 
drawn,  if  they  appear  at  all.  in  the  great 
nujoritv  of  decisions.  Organized  leadt 
trship  rfpr^*"^*^"^*"^  organized  public 
, opinion,  ready  to  insist  upon  and  assume 


public  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences of  definite  policies,  is  absent  to 
a  degree  that  almost  amounts  to  weak- 
ness and  may  endanger  the  adoption  of 
any  really  big  constructive  proposals. 
The  convention  will  fail,  of  course,  if  it 
does  nothing  more  than  put  a  few 
patches  here  and  there  on  the  worn  parts 
of  the  constitution,  especially  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  involved  in  budget 
proposals,  reorganization  of  state  gov- 
ernment, labor  policies,  etc.,  in  which 
really  far-reaching  and  fundamental 
changes  must  be  faced.  Minor  changes 
in  details  even  in  the  direction  of  the 
schemes  proposed  will  only  aggravate 
existing  evils. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  pro- 
posals have  been  referred  to  the  ju- 
diciary conunittee.  They  cover  such 
subjects  as  the  organization  and  juris- 
diction of  the  courts,  the  election  or  ap- 
pointment of  judges,  impeachments  and 
in  general  judicial  powers,  salaries  of 
judges  and  other  matters  dealt  with  in 
article   VI   of   the   constitution. 

Next  to  the  judiciary  committee 
comes  the  bill  of  rights  committee  in 
point  of  number  of  proposals  (77)  it  has 
before  it;  then  the  committees  on  gov- 
ernor and  other  state  officers,  with  69 
proposals;  legislative  powers,  53;  legis- 
lative organization,  47;  finance,  44;  suf- 
frage, 38;  cities,  31;  conservation,  25; 
industrial  relations,  24 ;  civil  service,  23 ; 
taxation,  and  county,  town  and  village 
government,  each  with  17;  public  util- 
ities, 16;  county,  town  and  village  offi- 
cers, 13;  future  amendments,  education, 
and  military  affairs,  each  with  1 1 ;  pris- 
ons, 10;  charities,  corporations,  and 
canals,  each  with  7;  Indian  relations, 
2;  and  banking  and  insurance,  1. 

A  general  classification,  according  to 
purpose  of  the  proposals,  shows  that 
nearly  one-third  of  all  proposals  deal 
with  the  judicial  system  and  the  guar- 
anties of  liberty  in  the  bill  of  rights. 
Considerably  more  than  another  third 
deal  with  the  legislative  powers  and  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  chiefly  with  the  framework 
of  government.  A  little  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  proposals  have  to  do  with 
social  service  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment, such  as  charities,  prisons,  educa- 
tion, industrial  interests,  public  utilities, 
canals,  etc..  and  considerably  less  than 
10  per  cent  with  the  important  questions 
of  finance,  and  taxation. 

Most  Important  Task 

The  most  important  work  before  the 
convention,  as  it  very  properly  inter- 
prets its  mandate,  has  to  do  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  state  government 
and  with  the  state  finances.  So  far  as 
there  was  any  popular  demand  for  re- 
vision at  all.  it  was  not  nearly  so  in- 
timately connected  with  guarantees  of 
personal  liberty  or  even  the  extension 
of  legislative  powers  as  it  was  with  the 
question   of  meeting  new  tasks  in  gov- 


ernment without  going  into  bankruptcy, 
of  finding  new  sources  of  rerenoe  or 
reducing  expenditures  without  curtail 
ing  work  done. 

Two  of  the  strongest  committees  ct 
the  convention,  one  on  governor  axu 
other  state  officers,  with  the  Repobhoi^ 
state  chairman,  Frederick  C.  Tanner  u 
its  chairman,  and  the  other  on  the  stad 
finances,  revenues  and  expenditurtL 
with  Henry  L.  Stimson  as  its  chainnaaj 
are  wrestling  with  proposals  for  a  cal^ 
inet  system  and  a  real  budget  sjstcd 
in  which  the  budget  will  be  initiate] 
by  the  executive  rather  than  by  the  legifr 
lative  branch  of  government  The  shorl 
ballot  principle  is  also  involved  in  the* 
proposals  and  has  back  of  it  a  good 
deal  of  favorable  public  sentiment  aaj 
the  platform  pledges  of  the  three  partie^ 
polling  the  largest  vote  in  the  last  stau 
election. 

Advance  Preparmtion 

What  a  convention  can  accompli^  u 
the  study  of  new  problems  depeadi 
largely  upon  the  preparation  made  i; 
advance  of  the  assembling  of  the  a»i 
vention.  There  is  not  time  for  the  coci^ 
mittees  to  plan  or  carry  out  investi;»^ 
tions  of  their  own  initiative,  and  in  ^ 
constitutional  convention  there  is  not  tti 
accumulated  experience  and  traditioo  c-i 
special  subjects  that  are  often  came  J 
over  from  session  to  session  in  a  le^^ 
lative  committee  through  the  hoWnn?: 
members  who  serve  several  terms.  Tm 
convention  committees  can  do  little  tr^j^i 
than  study  the  materials  put  in  the  ^ 
hands  by  interested  parties. 

The    constitutional    convention    a 
mission,  organized  by  the  legislature    ; 
1914  to  prepare  for  the  convention,  f.* 
nished  the   convention   with   a   detai'J 
descriptive  report  of    organization  a."  J 
functions  of  the  state  government  i'. 
also  of  that  of  the  city  of  New  Yoa 
These  two  substantial  authoritative  r:  ■ 
umes  give  the  first  complete  inventc 
of  governmental  machinery  that  has  y 
been  made  for  any  state  or  city  in  ±. 
country.    These  reports  have  been  sen 
plemented  by  several  smaller  descript-t 
reports  of  typical  county  govemmesa 
namely  those  of    Monroe,  Westchesser 
and  Nassau  counties  and  the  five  coca- 
ties  comprising  the  city  of  Greater  Srw 
York.    The  former  state  Department  of 
Economy    and    Efficiency,  the  coosma- 
sioncr  of  accotmts  in  New   York  or 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search,   and    the    Westchester    Ccrr*^ 
Bureau     of     Municipal     Research    c 
operated  in  the  production  of  these  '■ 
ports. 

The  New  York  Bureau  of  Munir 
Research,  which  has  carried  on  the  r--* 
extensive  program  of  work  aloo^  thr* 
lines,  has  presented  independenthr  to  tv 
convention  committees  several  rept-^- 
containing  detailed  constructive 
tions  for  departmental  reoi 
and  several  bills  embodying  the 
plans  have  been  introduced  by  indirif.;- 
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elegates  with  whom  the  bureau  is  in 
ctive  co-operation.  Also  through  the 
'onstitutional  Convention  Commissioa 
le  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has 
resented  two  additional  reports:  the 
rst,  An  Appraisal  of  the  Constitution, 
od  Government  of  the  State  of  New 
ork/  a  volume  of  250  pages,  which  some 
f  the  leading  authorities  on  government 
ave  pronounced  the  ablest  analysis  of 
le  evils  of  the  existing  organization  of 
ate  government  and  the  strongest 
latement  of  the  general  principles  of 
^construction  that  we  have  yet  worked 
at.  President  Taft,  President  Good- 
o\v,  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  director 
f  the  bureau,  and  others  have  used  this 
iport  as  the  basis  of  their  strong  ad- 
3cacy,  before  committees  of  the  con- 
ention,  of  a  governor's  cabinet  under 
hich  all  executive  offices,  boards  and 
mimissions  should  be  co-ordinated,  and 
I  a  budget  which  would  establish  exe- 
jtive  control  and  responsibility  con- 
Tning  state  expenditures.  The  second 
port  entitled.  The  Condition  of  the 
ew  York  State  Sinking  Funds,'  is  a 
udy  of  the  results  of  existing  consti- 
itional  requirements  and  legislation 
ith  respect  to  sinking  funds  and  bond 
sues. 

Other  important  materials  have  been 
ade  available  by  the  Constitutional 
omraission,  which  like  those  prepared 
f  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
"e  of  general  interest  and  importance, 
id  may  serve  future  conventions  in  this 
•  other  states.  A  complete  digest, 
pically  arranged,  of  all  48  existing 
ate  constitutions  is  a  monumental  piece 
:  careful  scholarly  work  which  has 
jver  been  attempted  before  for  any 
her  convention.  It  makes  a  volume 
:  1,500  pages,  prepared  by  the  Legis- 
tive  Drafting  and  Research  Fund  of 
olurabia  University,  to  whose  officers 
)th  the  commission  and  the  convention 
e  greatly  indebted. 

The  commission  has  also  prepared  a 
•ecial  edition  of  a  collection  of  papers 
i  The  Revision  of  the  State  Constitu- 
ent in  two  parts,  containing  the  papers 
ad  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
ork  Academy  of  Political  Science  in 
ctober,  1914.'  This  collection  covers 
discussion  by  specialists  of  all  the 
ore  important  subjects  with  which  the 
►nvention  has  to  deal  and  treats  of  ex- 
Jrience  in  other  states  as  well  as  in 
ew  York.  Likewise  another  volume 
■  the  New  York  Academy  has  been 
sued  by  the  commission  in  a  special 
Htion.  It  gives  the  report  of  a  series 
t  lecture  conferences  in  April,  1915, 
1  the  Government  of  the  city  of  New 

'Issued  as   Municipal  Research,   No.  61. 

ay.  1915,  New  York,  261  Broadway.    Price 
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'Municipal  Research,  No.  60,  April,  1915, 
ew  York,  261  Broadway.    Price  50  cents. 

Published  also  as  Proceedings,  New  York 
cad.  Pol.  Science,  October,  1914,  January 
pd  April.  1915,  Acad.  Pol.  Sci.,  Columbia 
niversity.    Price  $3. 


York  in  which  the  heads  of  many  of 
the  departments  of  the  city  government 
set  forth  their  problems  and  the  con- 
structive program  of  the  present  city 
administration  along  with  critical  state- 
ments by  persons  not  identified  with  the 
departments.* 

An  atmotated  edition  of  the  New 
York  State  Constitution  and  the  Amend- 
ments proposed  .  since  1894  completes 
the  publications  of  the  commission  to 
date. 

Budget  and  Governor's  Cabinet 

John  G.  Saxe,  former  state  senator 
and  legal  adviser  to  Governor  Glynn 
during  the  last  administration,  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  urging  a  scientific  bud- 
get system  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
English  procedure.  This  would  involve 
the  governor  assembling  the  estimates 
from  all  the  executive  departments,  re- 
vising them  and  presenting  them  annual- 
ly to  the  legislature  with  his  recommend- 
ations and  supp6rting  materials  and  rea- 
sons for  their  adoption  together  with  a 
plan  for  financing  his  budget  or  secur- 
ing the  necessary  revenues  to  meet  it. 
The  legislature  would  then  act  as  a  re- 
viewing body  dealing  with  a  clear-cut 
statement  of  the  work  program  proposed 
by  the  executive  and  the  financial  needs 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  executive 
would  have  to  be  met  and  for  which  the 
executive  could  be  held  responsible  if 
the  legislature  granted  his  requests. 

This  is  precisely  the  true  function  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  hold- 
ing the  purse  strings,  as  it  is  understood 
and  practiced  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  would  further  involve  prohibiting  the 
legislature  from  increasing  appropria- 
tions, at  the  same  time  leaving  it  free  to 
cut  down  items  or  refuse  to  approve  in 
part  or  in  whole  the  plans  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  also  prohibiting  the  legis- 
lature from  appropriating  moneys  for 
other  than  strictly  legislative  projects 
or  judicial  expenditures,  except  on  sup- 
plementary budget  proposals  from  the 
executive.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of 
our  present  legislative  procedure  in 
which  the  legislature  initiates  appropria- 
tions and  the  governor  uses  the  pruning 
knife.  But  in  this  case  neither  the  legis- 
lature nor  the  governor  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  a  work  program,  whereas 
if  the  governor  had  to  lay  down  a  pro- 
gram he  could  be  held  responsible  for 
so  much  of  it  as  received  the  approval 
of  the  legislature,  and  furthermore  the 
executing  authority  would  do  the  plan- 
ning. 

This  is  not  the  reverse  but  precisely 
the  actual  method  pursued  in  all  business 
corporations  and  even  in  charitable  and 
educational  private  enterprises  dealing 
with  analogous  tasks  to  those  of  the 
governmental  departments  of  the  state. 
The  executive  makes  plans,  works  out 
estimates,  presents  a  work-program  with 
proposals  of  ways  and  means  for  its  ex- 
ecution to  the  board  of  directors,  which 
criticises  and  decides  what  can  and  can- 


not be  undertaken. 

President  Lowell  strongly  commended 
this  principle  and  explained  how  well  it 
worked  in  England,  and  President  Taft 
also  endorsed  it  and  told  the  finance 
committee  how  desirable  he  thought  it 
would  be  for  the  federal  government  as 
well  as  for  the  state  governments. 

The  budget  plan  in  some  form,  per- 
haps not  at  the  outset  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  development  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  seems  to  meet 
with  much  favor  and  is  likely  to  be, 
adopted.  It  will  almost  necessitate  a 
closer  grouping  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  the  adoption  of  some  plan  to 
bring  them  under  the  financial  control 
at  least  of  the  governor,  as  the  central 
executive. 

Senator  Saxe  has  three  independent 
proposals,  varying  only,  however,  in  un- 
important details,  for  bringing  mo5t  of 
the  169  diflferent  independent  units  of 
executive  government  now  in  operation 
in  this  state  under  one  executive  branch 
of  the  government,  the  head  of  which 
shall  be  the  governor,  under  whom  shall 
be  an  executive  department,  an  executive 
council,  a  central  bureau  of  administra- 
tion, and  eleven  administrative  divisions. 

The  executive  department  consists  of 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  and  the 
recording  offices  of  the  government;  the 
executive  council  of  the  eleven  admin- 
istrative heads  of  divisions  acting  as  a 
cabinet,  advisory  to  the  governor.  The 
governor  may  ask  the  comptroller  and 
attorney  general  to  sit  with  the  execu- 
tive council,  but  these  officers  are  left 
independent  and  elective  officers  largely 
for  political  reasons.  It  is  probably  ad- 
visable to  have  a  comptroller  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  executive  to  perform 
the  functions  of  an  auditor  but  it  i^ 
doubtful  whether  sufficiently  important 
legal  duties,  other  than  advising  the  gov- 
ernor, would  require  making  the  attor- 
ney general  an  independent  elective 
officer. 

The  Bureau  of  Administration,  con- 
sisting of  a  director  and  technical  staff, 
is  to  give  the  governor  the  needed  in- 
formation and  powers  of  investigation 
to  carry  out  his  budgetary  duties  and 
enable  him  to  know  for  what  he  assumes 
responsibility.  The  heads  of  adminis- 
trative divisions  would  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  alone,  and  removable  at  his 
pleasure,  and  be  known  by  the  following 
titles:  secretary  of  the  treasury,  secre- 
tary of  public  works,  secretary  of  public 
health  and  safety,  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  secretary  of  public 
utilities,  secretary  of  banking  and  in- 
surance, adjutant  general,  secretary  of 
civil  service,  secretary  of  charities  and 
correction  and  secretary  of  industrial 
relations. 

Under  these  eleven  divisions  the  legis- 
lature would  be  required  to  put  all  exec- 
tive  officers,  bureaus,  commissions,  now 
existing  or  hereafter  created  by  law. 
This  would  giv^  '*  '*•'*»''"  centralized,  re- 
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sponsible  and  responsive  arm  of  execu- 
tive government  which  in  the  opinion  of 
its  advocates  would  spell  efficiency  in  ad- 
ministration and  effective  legislative 
control  of  state  business  acting  directly 
at  a  few  points,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral control  through  appropriations,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  secure  now  over 
many  of  the  169  existing  agencies  about 
which  the  legislature  cannot  possibly 
keep  informed.  It  is  also  urged  that  this 
would  simplify  the  existing  machinery 
and  render  many  of  these  agencies  un- 
necessary and  enable  the  growing  busi- 
ness of  the  state  to  be  transacted  at 
much  less  expense. 

This  is  certainly  an  attractive  subject 
for  debate,  and  the  convention  is  likely 
to  give  much   time  to  it,  but   probably 


again  some  compromise  by  which  one  or 
two  steps  in  this  direction  may  be  taken 
rather  than  so  complete  a  change  adopt- 
ed, will  be  found  as  a  basis  for  action. 

Any  step  in  this  direction  means  also 
some  concession  to  the  short  ballot  prin- 
ciple, although  Senator  Saxe's  proposals 
are  being  urged  independently  of  the 
fight  for  the  short  ballot  which  has 
many-  friends  in  the  convention.  The 
platform  pronouncements  of  all  the 
parties  are  in  its  favor,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  determined  political 
enemies  from  influential  sources  among 
the  up-state  delegates. 

Other  important  proposals  that  are 
taking  up  a  good  deal  of  the  time  in  the 
committee  debates  at  present,  such  as 
home  rule,  and  projects  of  special  in- 


terest to  social  workers,  such  as  those 
lating  to  the  charitable  and  penal  inj 
tutions,  will  be  considered  in  a  1^ 
article.  Important  proposals  of  a  repi 
sentative  committee  of  citizen  organii 
tions  interested  in  industrial  problei 
working  under  the  leadership  of  the  i^ 
sociation  for  Labor  Legislation,  w^ 
presented  to  the  convention  commit 
on  industrial  interests  and  relatia 
These  proposals  were  reviewed  in  T 
Survey  for  June  26.  That  for  broad* 
ing  the  compensation  amendment  to  n 
mit  the  inclusion  of  occupational  4 
eases  as  well  as  accidents,  and  one  pj 
mitting  the  legislature  to  prohibit  ho< 
work  in  tenements,  have  already  b^ 
acted  on  favorably  by  the  committee. 
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By  Graham  Taylor 


Social  Ideals 


FROM  the  public  point  of  view  it 
is  a  hopeful  sign  of  these  troublous 
times  that  the  attitude  toward 
the  church's  relation  to  social 
conditions  and  progress  is  coming  to  be 
more  constructive  than  destructively 
critical.  This  is  true  of  those  who 
write,  speak  and  act  both  within  and 
without  the  church  as  it  is  of  those  who 
either  seek  its  prestige  and  growth  or 
who  are  only  reckoning  with  its  actual  or 
potential  influence. 

Outside  the  church  it  betokens  a 
healthful  recognition  of  the  dependence 
upon  religious  motive  power  for  social 
progress.  Inside  the  church  it  is  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  reliance  upon 
social  consciousness,  ideals  and  condi- 
tions for  the  fulfillment  of  the  religious 
motive.  This  attitude  involves  the  ad- 
mission of  the  very  obvious  fact  that  the 
pace  of  social  progress  has  been  slower 
and  unsteadier  because  the  social  goal 
has  not  been  geared  up  hitherto  with 
the  power-generating  capacity  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  huniility,  as  well  as  the  humilia- 
tion, whicn  the  European  war  has 
brought  to  the  claimants  of  the  preva- 
lence and  power  both  of  social  and  re- 
^  ligious  ideals  may  make  the  actual  re- 
construction of  both  church  and  society 
more  possible  after  the  war.  The  col- 
lapse of  these  claims  under  the  terrific 
reversion  to  the  primitive  man's  reliance 
upon  force,  has  so  humiliated  religious 
and  social  idealists  that  there  is  no 
standing  ground  left  for  their  mutually 
exclusive  pride  and  boastfulness. 

Those  who  have  written  or  spoken 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  clearly 
show  either,  that  thev  have  learned  its 
lesson  of  humility,  or  that  they  are  still 
writing  and  talking  without  thinking  at 
all.  In  the  writings  of  those  who  thus 
have  revised  their  thought  about  the  in- 
terdependence of  religious  and  social 
ideals  and  institutions,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  conservative  has  grown  more  liberal 


and  the  liberal  more  conservative,  the 
theologian  more  ethical  and  the  moralist 
more  dogmatic,  the  social  emphasis  more 
individual  and  the  individual  emphasis 
more  social,  the  collectivist  more  per- 
sonal and  the  individualist  more  collec- 
tive, the  evangelist  more  social  and  the 
social  worker  more  evangelistic,  at  least 
in  spirit  and  procedure. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  Paul  Moore  Strayer.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  309  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1.61. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    LIFE    IN    THE    MODERN 
WORLD 

By  Francis  G.  Peabody.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  234  pp.  Price  $125;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1.34. 

Two  volumes  have  recently  appeared 
which  share  the  exceptional  interest  of 
having  been  written  just  before  the  war 
and  published  long  enough  after  its  out- 
break to  enable  their  authors  to  take 
some  account  at  least  of  how  the  war 
challenged  what  they  wrote.  In  brief 
paragraphs  and  footnotes,  evidently 
added  after  the  body  of  the  text  was 
written  and  just  before  the  volumes  went 
to  press,  each  author  endeavors  to  make 
some  answer  to  the  war's  imperative 
mandate  to  test  the  practicability  of 
Christian  ideals  by  the  reality  of  things 
as  they  actually  are. 

Starting  with  the 
claim  that  religion  is 
the  quest  for  reality, 
Mr.  Strayer  concedes 
that  men's  search  for 
it  any  whither  has 
something  religious  in 
it,  and  that  even  the 
competitive  struggle 
of  the  business  world 
yields  enough  relig- 
ious values  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  alien  ^r 
unfriendly  to  the  gro^^•th  of  religion. 
While  religion  is  as  broad  as  life,  to  the 
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author,  and  therefore  he  finds  rn^j 
''unconscious,  anonymous  religion"  on 
side  the  church,  yet  he  is  distinctive 
Christian  and  a  churchman.  He  thct 
fore  thinks  the  best  of  this  outside  ? 
ligion  needs  to  be  **trued  up  by  the  tead 
ing  of  Jesus,"  in  order  to  give  it  i 
true  name  and  make  it  more  complete 
Christian."  So  also  "the  lost  balance 
the  week"  is  to  be  restored  by  the  Chn 
tian  use  of  Sunday.  To  this  end  il 
message  and  program  of  the  church  mc 
be  rooted  in  and  become  the  outgrow^ 
of  **the  field  of  consciousness  of  tl 
masses  of  people,"  in  country  and  cit 
Reality  in  religion  may  thus  only  i 
attained  either  by  the  church  or  tl 
masses. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  church 
both  implied  and  achieved,  therefore.  !: 
bringing  its  message  and  program  withi 
**the  field  of  the  masses'  consciousness 
Wherein  the  church  fails  to  do  this,  an 
therefore  ''needs  to  be  Christianized  i 
self,"  is  pointed  out  with  incisive  bi 
ever  constructive  and  friendly  criticisn 
"Diminishing  returns"  are  shown  i 
prove  this  failure  by  the  disparity  b< 
tween  the  time  and  money,  brain  an 
heart  invested  and  the  return  per  unit  c 
effort. 

With  many  specifications  the  recot 
structive  program  of  the  church  is  sus 
gested, — for  its  services  and  its  propa 
ganda,  for  its  work  with  its  communit 
and  as  a  social  and  recreative  center,  fo 
its  opportimity  in  country  and  city,  an 
for  promoting  that  Christian  unity  whici 
is  essential  to  efficiency.  ''When  ^^ 
really  accept  the  belief  that  the  churche 
exist  for  the  community,  and  break  witi 
the  notion  that  the  community  exists  fo 
the  churches,  straightway  we  will  get  t'> 
gether  in  order  to  render  to  the  com 
munity  the  most  effective  service."  Thij 
is  his  hope  for  the  ^present  situation  ol 
the  churches  "under  the  law  of  diminish 
ing  returns." 

Both  in  his  critical  and  reconstructive 
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effort,  Mr.  Strayer  is  fearlessly  faithful, 
et  considerate  of  extenuating  circum- 
tances  and  differing  conditions.  He 
leals  with  the  spirit  and  application  of 
he  church's  message,  but  stops  short  of 
hewing  how  its  theology  or  specific 
eachings  need  to  be  reconstructed  in 
»rder  to  be  applied  in  this  spirit. 

Without  making  it  clear  whether  he 
neans  the  church  as  a  whole,  or  the 
ocal  churches  separately,  he  suggests  ob- 
igations  and  opportunities  too  great  for 
iny  of  them,  and  great  enough  to  tax 
lH  of  them  if  they  were  united,  as  they 
ire  not.  His  intelligence  concerning 
»ocia1  conditions  is  more  accurate  than 
lis  information  about  specific  social 
igencies  to  which  he  refers.  While  em- 
[>hasizing  the  need  of  the  local  com- 
munity, he  suggests  neither  the  lack  nor 
the  means  of  training  for  this  technical 
task.  The  decadence  of  country  com- 
munities is  attributed  to  the  decline  of 
churches,  without  suggesting  either  the 
cause  or  remedy  for  the  decadence  of 
churches  due  to  the  decline  of  com- 
munities. 

Above  all  the  difficulties  and  details  of 
the  great  task  of  reconstructing  the 
churdi,  there  rises  from  Mr.  Strayer's 
pages  the  ringing  challenge  to  "Chris- 
tianize Christendom  or  stand  silent  and 
humble  before  the  religions  of  Asia." 
And  still  above  this  challenge  soars  his 
clarion  call  to  every  one  who  in  this 
hour  of  testing  believes  in  the  church, 
•'to  help  it  minister  to  all  the  people  and 
realize  its  ideals  of  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership,"  or  by  failing  in  this  crisis, 
stand  convicted  of  having  "no  faith  in 
the  Christian  church  or  being  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  humanity." 


Praotioability 

of 
Christianity 


^^^\^ 


Professor  Peabody 
sets  out  to  echo  and 
answer  the  challenge. 
Is  the  Christian  life 
practicable  in  the 
modem  world  ?  He 
re-echoes  the  im- 
practicability of  the 
Christian  life  as 
charged  by  its  critics, 
as  the  plea  of  its 
apologists  for  the 
church  being  distinct  and  separate  from 
"the  world,"  as  the  Adventists'  basis  for 
claiming  the  destruction  of  the  world  to 
be  the  only  hope  of  Christianity,  and  as 
the  ground  of  materialistic  Socialists' 
attack  on  religion's  emphasis  upon  the 
individual  and  spiritual  life.  In  turn  he 
reiterates  the  charges  against  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  as  impracticable  in  the  mod- 
ern family,  in  business  and  the  making 
and  using  of  money,  in  the  modern  state, 
and  even  in  the  modem  church. 

The  fallacy  of  these  discouraging  con- 
ceptions he  finds  to  be  in  their  *'con- 
fusion  of  the  temporary,  occasional  and 
incidental  aspects  of  the  gospel  with  its 
universal,  spiritual  and  permanent  mes- 
sage." While  he  makes  good  the  claim 
that  the  Christian  principles  underlying 
all  these  human  relations  and  institutions 
are  essential  both  to  their  permanent  and 
highest  development;  while  the  salvage 
saved  from  destructive  conditions,  even 
hy  the    imperfect    application    of    these 


prove  the  family,  business,  state  and 
church  to  be  far  from  ungodly  and  anti- 
Christian;  yet  they  are  considered  for 
the  most  part  as  relations  clearly  and 
readily  within  each  individual's  choice  to 
make  better  or  worse. 

But  what  of  the  increasing  multitudes 
whose  casual  labor,  seasonal  work,  poor 
pay,  transient  residence  and  wandering 
search  for  employment  render  marriage 
impossible  or  too  great  a  risk,  family  life 
impracticable  or  a  failure,  children  a 
burden  to  themselves,  their  parents  and 
the  community?  What  of  those  increas- 
ing numbers  of  employers  whose  mar- 
gin of  profits  is  so  small  that  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  competitive  balance  will 
drive  them  either  to  cut  wages,  or  to  go 
out  of  business?  What  of  those  states 
and  churches  which  enforce  and  perpetu- 
ate such  conditions? 

If  these  are  "temporary,  occasional 
and  incidental"  phases  of  life  which  do 
not  prove  the  impracticability  of  Chris- 
tianity, yet  must  not  its  "universal, 
spiritual  and  permanent  message"  prove 
itself  practicable  by  doing  away  with 
these  unchristian  conditions  and  by  re- 


constructing the  state  or  the  church  ex- 
tenuating them? 

While  Professor  Peabody  powerfully 
substantiates  the  claim  and  hope  of  the 
triumph  of  Christian  ideals  and  ethics  in 
the  wider  reaches  of  time  and  the 
broader  ranges  of  experience,  yet  his 
reassuring  arguments  and  indomitable 
hopes  still  leave  many  a  perplexed  soul 
in  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  be 
Christian  under  certain  widely  preva- 
lent and  long  continuing  conditions,  and 
if  so,  how.  But;  the  western  horizon 
glows  with  the  warmth  of  a  message  that 
has  the  light  of  life  in  it,  radiating 
through  "a  simplified,  socialized  and 
spiritualized  church,  organized  to  serve 
the  modem  world." 

Although  "the  terrific  storm  of  Eu- 
ropean war  seems  to  lay  in  ruins  the 
faith  of  the  idealist  and  to  leave  the 
principles  of  Christian  ethics  like  a  de- 
vastated city  in  an  army's  track,  yet,  as 
the  causes  of  this  carnage  are  more 
clearly  discerned,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  instead  of  refuting  these  principles 
they  testify  on  the  most  tremendous 
scale  to  their  validity  and  permanence." 


The  Challenge  of  the  Times 


CHRIST  OR  NAPOLBON-WHICH? 

By  Peter  Ainslie.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.  96  pp.  Price  50c.;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  S6c. 

thb  fight  for  peace 

By  Sidney  L.  Gulick.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.  192  pp.  Price  50c.;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  57c. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  EQUIVALENT  OF  WAR 

By  D.  Willard  Lyon.  Association 
Press.  154  pp.  Price  50c.;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  57c. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  WAR 

By  Charles  Edward  Jefferson.  Thomas 


Y.  Crowell  Co.  64  pp.  Price  50c. ;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  55c. 

THE  LAST  WAR 

By  Frederick  Lynch.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.  118  pp.  Price  75c.;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  82c. 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE 

By  Charles  Edward  Jefferson.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.  287  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.35. 

THE  POWER  TO  RIGHT  OUR  WRONGS 

By  Anna  Fitzgerald  Van  Loan.  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.  231  pp.  Price  $1 ; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.10. 


In  all  these  seven  volumes  the  authors 
from  differing  points  of  view  vie  with 
each  other  in  charging  this  war  with 
being  the  abrogation  of  Christianity  upon 
the  part  of  those  primarily  responsible 
for  it;  in  criticizing  the  ecclesiastical 
expression  of  Christianity  as  so  defec- 
tive and  in  default  that  it  did  not  and 
could  not  prevent,  delay  or  stop  the  war ; 
and  in  reasserting  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  and  his  gospel  as  not  only  not  in- 
volved in  the  breakdown  of  Christendom, 
but  as  the  only  hope  of  its  restoration. 

Dr.  Ainslie  was 
one  of  the  first  to 
give      his      reactions 


Renunciation 

of 

Worldly  Power 


from  the  shock  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war 
and  from  what  he  saw 
of  the  mobilization 
of  troops  on  his  way 
to  the  International 
Church  Peace  Confer- 
ence. That  in  the 
twentieth  Christian 
century  we  still  have 
to  choose  "Christ  or  Napoleon,"  he 
thinks  is  due  to  "the  scandal  of  the 
church's  division"  and  the  cure  for  the 
curse  of  militarism  is  the  renunciation  of 


er  and  the  centering  of  its  hope  upon 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  argu- 
ment for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  fur- 
nished by  the  war  is  effectively  plead  by 
its  ardent  advocate. 


Dr.  Gttlick  ap- 
proaches the  problem 
from  the  cosmopolitan 
and  international  point 
of  view  which  for- 
eign missionaries  are 
led  to  take.  So  far 
afield  from  the  present 
war  zones  does  he  go 
as  to  include  in  his 
''constructive  peace 
program"  the  relation 
of  Western   and  east- 


International 

Church 
Co-operation 


ern  peoples  to  each  other,  the  attitude 
toward  Asiatic  immigration  and  inter- 
national church  co-operation  for  the 
world's  peace,  with  the  churches  of 
America  in  the  lead.  Definite  policies 
and  overt  actions  he  considers  as  neces- 
sary for  the  church  as  any  means  it  has 
ever  taken  to  propagate  the  conunon 
faith  or  for  its  own  self-preservation. 
']  he  proposed  program  is  stated  and 
lifted  with  originality,  glow  and  power. 


principles,  is   shown   to  be   sufficient   to      the  church's  reliance  upon  worldly  pow- 


[Coutittued  on  page  401] 
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>'i     Act 
Hard ;  No  Freight 
July  31 

AU  PBStageB  Subl«et 
cellation  Alter  1 
Date. 


raclBo 
PacUo 


STOP  BOOKING  F 

TOKIO  ACEKTS  OP  PACl 

TAKE  OKLY    BHIPMER 

OKB  BOAT   aHB^ 

TOKIO.  June  5.— loiere 
luwd  bere  by  tbr  atmuunt 
Jie  Pacific  Mail  Steamabii 


Cblna,  ' 


Withdrawal  of  P 
Mail  to  Be 

No  Sepliei  Received  fioi 
Hations  on  Commereitl 

WASHnraTON.  Jun«  II 
hftv*  not  rat  baan  receive 
vkrloua  govern  men  la  whlcl 
kak«il  to  annul  or  termli 
■ectlona  of  commarclal  trc 
tha  United  8tat«a  whlcb  c{ 
tlie   rernu  of  the  •«unan' 

p  real  dent  Wllaon  esprei 
Bdant  axpectKtlon  today, 
tluit  the  traatjr  asreeinenti 
ao  arranKed  •■  to  brine  th 
the  requlrementi  of  tha  n»i 
'  Wilson  aald  the  Depai 
Coininerce  waa  inqulrlns 
dlllona  whlcb  cauiad  the 
withdrawal  of  the  PaclQc  i 

Ip    Company    from   the 


Intention  of  Management  Is 

to  Sell  the  Vessels  as 

Soon  as  Possible. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  COOAPSE 

Only  American  Line  on  the 

Pacific  Forced  Out  by  Law 

and  Competition. 


■>iaal  BUjatek  ta  Tta  (knalda. 

MBW    TORK,    Juna    ID.  — Tbrouclt 
UMbtUty    to    comply    wltb    tba  i 
I    blU     *Dd    contlnn*    to     n 
JapMiaaa     eompoUUon     In 
Paelflo     ocean,    and    bao&uaa    of    tha 
aakm*    canal    act    whlcb    profilbltf 
laamablp  llaaa  cantrolled  by  a  ti 
road   company    to   carry    frelfht    < 
pBManKera   batwaan  Pacific   and   At- 
lantlo  porta  -via  the  'canal.   It   la  th< 
Intention   of  the  manatament-  of  tb< 
Tkdfla    Mall    Bteamehip    Conpaby    I 
aell  Ita  -veuela  aa  Boon.  •■  poaalbia, 
■Dd  tban  dlaaolvo. 

nia  meana  the  and  ot  tba  ••sir 
American  Btaanahlp  Una  oa  the  Pa^ 
dtle.  A  rlae  el  lit  points  In  thaei 
pasr''  atock  on  the  excbance  today 
wu  attHbut«d  to  tha  fact  Uiat  b 
«atM*  ot  tha  European  war  ahlpa  • 
more  valuable  today  It  tbey  can 
vperstad  under  other  thn  ITntt 
Btataa  r^lal^tlaim. 
or  lb*  oMfteaililnv  oapltal  of  t^t,- 


;ar5T  papers  a 


The  Campaign  a| 
By  A 


IX  1791  the  United  States  Conur-. 
a  fugitive  slave  law  motlelli:^)  <« 
Decision;  then  the  Civil  War. 
In  1867  other  federal  laws  »■! 
nient;  but  the  fugitive  seamen  V  1 
and  return  of  slaves  from  oDr 
and  return  of  Beamen  from  one  u 
until  1915,  when  the  La  Folletu  i 
tiees  to  sea-workere.  This  aet  ipus  j 
tor  foreign  vesseb,  June  4,  1916.       I 

TpHROUUHOUT  the  Kummer  wj 
new  statute  before  it  has  '■* 
men's  bill  contains  many  other  | 
men's  law.  AU  these  provisions  vn 
ings  and  were  given  eouaideratii>i; 
canards  given  out  by  certain  shipa 
national  defense  to  play  ou,  the  old  j 

TPIIE  weight  which  readers  of  It 
the  statute  should  be  severvli  \ 
same  interests  which  as  a  l<oil.- 
for  all  ships  until  the  great  sea  'i\^< 
pared  the  safety  provisions  in  th.-  ^ 
the  same  interests  which,  decadf  t1 
men's  law  stand  against  the  wat.'"* 
was  made  up,  the  Eastland  dLsafit--l 
to  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  **■*•< 


I'.n    Trarntr,   /iHM  U 


Nnr   Ynrt   TImi 


ClTrl—td  Plata  !>*«■>.  .* 


lISrSTRATION   TACTICS— CARTOONS, 


be  LaFollette  Bill 

iruseth 


's  law.  lo  1793  it  passed 
rifty  years  later  eame  the  Dred  Scott 
«eDth  Amendraent. 
rrespODd  with  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
to  do  not  with  the  arrest,  detention 
her,  but  with  the  arrest,  detention 
I — was  not  altered.  It  stood  untouched 
iped  it  out  with  various  other  injus- 
meriean  vessels  on  November  4,  1915; 

J-  has  been  pushed  to  discredit  the 
ihance  to  operate.  The  new  sca- 
les that  repealing  the  fugitive  sea- 
defended  at  the  congressional  hear- 
Dt  when  he  signed  the  bill.  With 
xts,  and  with  public  concern  in  the 
len  revived  to  stampede  public  opinion. 

this  new  broadside  condemnation  of 
the  fact  that  it  emanateB  from  the 
jffective  minimum  standards  of  safety 
5ve  years  roused  the  public,  and  which 

down  to  an  unconvincing  minimum — 
Jie  hoary  injustice  of  the  fugitive  sea- 
ls.    Since  this  issue  of    The  Survey 

tragic  and  stupendous  counterblast 
Editor. 


A  nLUTTi  LAW  nr  Acmn 


Capt.  Dollar  Seeks  Foreign 

Service  Run  for  Steamships 

CAPTAIN  ROBEET  DOLIWi,R  of  the  Doll ir  Steamship  Company  If 
coiit«mpl*tliig  a  reroutlDK  ol  ble  line  oi  eight  freight  veMele  whlct 
wUl  vIrtuKlly  place  them  In  foretKn  aervlce,  with  Vancouver  a 
base  of  operationa.  CapUin  Dollar  Is  now  In  SeatUe,  and  It  Is  reported 
Ibat  whUe  north  he  will  look  over  the  field  with  thla  object  la  view 
It  WB3  reported  th&t  the  headquarteTs  o(  the  company  would  be  nioxef 
to  Vancouver  in  the  event  the  lines  ol  th«  company  were  thus  rerouted 
t<iii  omciala  ol  the  company  this  momlng  denied  that  this  step  was  even 
Uelng  conBldored.  The  Dollar  company  already  has  an  agency  In  Van 
couver  and  Tor  the  present  thla  would  aerre  the  enlarged  needs  of  tbi 
company  In  that  port. 

It  the  change  fa  made  It  will  be  duo.  according  to  a  statement  mad( 
by  Capuin  Dollar  before  bis  departure  north,  to  the  operation  of  the^ea 
mans  act,  which  goes  into  eHect  in  November.     Captain  DoUar  statet 
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Bofton  HrraW,  July  J 


e  tlaOv  Timn,  June  8 


How  Wilson  Has  Crippledl 
Our  Merchant  Marine  1 


L    T.*T»ltttl  by  Uic  Ip 


eltUib 


!•  ^pcntian  if  iwnpiiii 


bT  tk>  Fulfil  Mul  EteuUIilp  I 
inc  tht  Htu  bHuia  of  tbt  pnritJgEi  gt  lh«  U  Itllam 
AAmjilitnlin  uw  pnpgoi  u  oftltUI  In^olii  diU  Uu 
I  lU  mulCiui  toaaatt  of  Uu  UilUd  ttato. 
Tka  MosluUsB  U  ■  MUo  ttlaUd.  Tho  lino  t<  wuUe 
WBbJil  iii  fHt>  Ui  DOW  KfiA  probable^  coApl 
olaii  hut  Inn  thi  hif  h  wu  vu  wUlt  it 
FmidiBl  htd  tppToiDd  it  with  hli  ricnit 
AtBDit  tl  iBpOTtUf  41  Iht  utioD  of  the  ] 
BelKit  Denu-  Blmukip  Ctnpur  to  nplHi  ili  iHf  mdit  Iht  Sr 
r,.  ._,.^  ^m^-  *''  **"  *^™  Oitym.   Tlu  DoUu'  (IhI  it  the  lufat  todj  >r 

.  uiMiH  oV' ^^^,^       ^Utl  tk*  AwriMfl  riMt,  wtth  tho  pMlblo  ugapdfi'of  tkt  flH(  of  AcDBite 
luiioua  "B-^Li,  of  rir       Tnit  Coiopaij,  tMi  tht  diivoton  «f  tiu  tHtur  ut  oeuidoziB 
Brttiik  itfiitrj. 

Wbt'thtTuTtUss  oil  be  lou  ptior  to  Honmbcr  I,  l 
Uw  (OH  iito  iHtct,  I'l  r«  lo  be  dtltTMLgcJ.  Snl  Ib^  litiu 
u  t  fittiiv  cllmu  to  Ol  WilwB  poliEj  ol  biukint  down 
PIHInileli.l<la  Bvllttln.  .fune  li  fnn    n-ancJi-cii   fj. 


Jbc  Survey,  July  31, 1915 


WASHINGTON  "COPV    ON  THE  ABROGATION  OF  THE  TRBAHES 


T'  HE  seamen's  act  is  not  yet  in 

force.  It  has  had  no  trial.  Yet 
a  campaign  to  discredit  it  is  now 

' 'in    full    operation.      The    same 

claims  that  are  now  being  made  by  the 
press  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
were  made  with  much  greater  force  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  the  senate  in  hearings  which  lasted 
for  several  weeks  during  the  62cl  and 
63d  Congresses.  Under  the  search- 
light of  analysis  and  investigation,  the 
charges  were  found  to  be  wide  of 
fact,  and  were  as  a  result  overridden 
when  the  act  was  passed  and  signed. 

The  publicity  campaign  has  hung 
chiefly  on  two  news  items  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  advertises  that  it  is  going  out 
of  business  because  of  the  seamen's 
law.  Robert  Dollar,  of  California,  who 
has  some  "tramps"  carrying  lumber 
from  his  mills  to  the  Orient,  and  such 
freights  as  he  can  get  hack,  says  he  also 
is  going  out  of  business  for  the  same 
reason.  These  things  have  been  be- 
lieved right  and  left,  and  newspapers  all 
over  the  country,  in  news  items  and  edi- 
torials, have  condemned  the  new  act. 
They  have  accepted  statements  that  the 
legislation  was  ill-considered,  foolish, 
and  passed  to  satisfy  labor  unions;  ac- 
cusations designed  to  discredit  the  ac- 
tiMM  of  the  leaders  of  both  political 
l..Trties  in  congress  and  Jhe  Preside.nt, 
"hi),  after  the  most  painstaking  inves- 
lip.-itton,  were  convinced  that  the  act 
would  give  freedom  to  the  seamen,  would 
ini|Tove  safety  to  the  traveling  public, 
wfHild  equalize  the  wage  cost  of  opera- 
liiin  of  vessels  coming  tn  and  going 
fn.ni  ports  of  the  United  States,  would 
thereby  help  build  up  an  American  mer- 
cti.int  marine  without  the  payment  of 
-iil'.i.lii^.  ,iriii  finally  wnuld  lirinR  Ameri- 
c.iii-  i.,ick  m  the  =e:). 

I  he  Pacifie  Mail  ^^icamship  Company 
L'^'s  as  its  reakOn  for  going  nut  of 
im-iiif?«  the  fact  that  the  seamen's  law 
"ill  make  impossible  the  use  of  Chinese 
iT.v\<i  who  i-rinn.ii  understand  the  hn- 
irii,,i;e  iif  the  nffieer<.     Vet   the  manager 


mittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  some  eighteen  months  before 
the  passage  of  the  act,  that  the  Pacific 
Mail  was  going  out  of  business  because 
of  the  Panama  Canal  act,  which  pro- 
hibits railroad- owned  vessels  from  go- 
ing through  the  canal.  The  company 
must  reorganize  and  get  out  from  un- 
der railroad  control,  either  absolutely  or 
at  least  colorably,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  New  York  its  eastern  terminus. 
Moreover,  if  the  Pacific  Mail  were  going 
out  of  business  it  would  hardly  be  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  using  oil  as  fuel 
on  its  vessels  instead  of  coal,  thereby 
very  materially  reducing  the  operating 
cost;  nor  would  the  company  hire  uni- 
versity graduates  from  China  to  teach 
the  Chinese  crews  some  English,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  able  to  induce  gov- 
ernment officials  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  crews.  The  company 
would  not  issue  a  glossary  of  nautical 
terms  opposite  Chinese  figures,  contain- 
ing about  100  pages,  if  it  intended  to  go 
out  of  business.  It  is  not  going  out  of 
business,  in  fact.  The  concern  may  go 
out  of  business  as  the  Pacific  Mail,  but 
the  vessels  will  continue  under  the 
American  flag — of  that  there  is  little 
doubt. 

Captain  Dollar  had,  prior  to  the  war, 
a  few  tramp  vessels  in  foreign  trade, 
plying  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
China.  They  were  under  the  English 
flag,  oflicered  by  English  ofhcers,  man- 
ned by  Chinese  crews.  He  sought  safety 
from  the  German  cruisers  under  the 
American  flag,  using  for  this  purpose 
the  emergency  registration  act.  stating 
at  the  same  time  that  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  over,  he  was  going  back  under 
a  foreign  flag.  Now  he  finds  difficulty 
in  continuing  under  any  flag  a  crew  of 
the  type  that,  as  we  shall  see.  has  been 
iudpctl  unsafe  at  sea  bv  courts  of  the 
United  -States. 

CapLiin  Dollnr  has  sold  one  of  his 
vessels  tn  a  firm  in  China,  and  another, 
bnught  ahout  a  year  ago.  he  hns  snid  to 
parties  in  Seattle.  Buying  and  selling 
vessels  is,  however,  nothing  new  for 
Caiitnin  Dollar. 

The  act  gnes  into  fnrce  for  .American 
^liilis  r,n  Nnvemher  4.  and  Captam  Dnl- 


lar  sets  up  a  great  cry  of  discrin 
against  American  ships.  He  doesn't  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  act  will 
govern  foreign  ships,  also,  after  June  i. 
1916.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  soom 
as  the  acl  applies  to  the  Japanese  a 
well  as  to  other  nations'  vessels  coming 
to  the  United  States,  Captain  Dollar 
will  buy  other  vessels  and  will  continue 
in  business,  obeying  the  law  if  he  must, 
just  as  he  has  always  done. 

These  instances  have  been  loade  much 
of  in  the  publicity  campaign  while  noth- 
ing has  been  said  of  the  American 
ship-yards,  all  of  which  are  building  to 
capacity.  Not  only  have  the  Maritime 
Association  of  New  York,  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association  and  other  interesteil 
organizations  reiterated  these  instance^. 
but  outside  oi^anizations,  like  the  Na- 
tional Sales  Managers'  Association, 
have  responded  to  the  propaganda  of  a 
"calamitous  situation"  facing  the  Ameri- 
can marine.  The  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  referred  the  seamen's  act 
to  its  constituent  members  for  a  referen- 
dum vote.  It  publishes  an  extended 
statement  in  the  issue  of  the  tJalion's 
Business  for  July  15  as  a  basis  for  the 
votes  of  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  only  are  partisan  statements 
by  shippers  presented  in  this  issue  <':e 
which  no  chance  for  reply  is  given  the 
advocates  of  the  legislation),  but  the 
chamber's  own  statement  is  thorougbiv 
biased.  When  a  national  policy  is  at 
stake  that  will  affect  this  country's  place 
upon  the  ocean,  such  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject is  inexcusable. 

Under  the  heading.  Restrictions  b^ 
Law,  the  Nation's  Business  say* 
"There  was  up  to  the  first  of  March. 
1915,  nothing  in  the  statutory  provisiu'i' 
of  our  navigation  law  which  could  '-r 
demonstrated  definitely  to  put  the  Khi|» 
flying  the  .American  flag  at  a  di»'.' 
vantage  in  competing  for  foreign  tra-'' 
with  the  ships  of  other  countries"  ex- 
cept perhaps  that  the  vessels  must  ^! 
manned  by  American  officers  and  th.^ 
some  of  them  were  compelled  to  e*- 
those  officers  a  three-watch    svstem 

Here  the  statement  of  the '  Nali.-.-.j' 
Chamber  •>(  Commerce  deliberatelv  ■; 
n-ires    our    ire.nties.    with    foreiCTi    f 
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lies,  under  which  we  have  up  to 
low  been  bound  to  use  our  police 
lower  to  arrest,  detain,  and  surrender 
lack  to  them  any  of  the  men 
Tho  may  desert  from  their  vessels; 
n  other  words,  we  are  compelled  to 
ise  our  police  power  to  keep  the  wage 
ost  of  the  operating  expenses  of  our 
:ompetitors  from  25  to  200  per  cent  be- 
ow  our  own.  It  ignores  the  fact  that 
eclions  S280  and  4081  of  our  revised 
'tatutes  make  it  the  duty  of  our  officers 
0  hunt  down  deserters  and  bring  them 
lack.  These  treaties  and  sections  of 
lur  law,  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
he  last  century,  have  made  the  wage 
oit  of  operation  so  different  that  Ameri- 
;ans  invested  their  money  in  foreign 
'essels  in  preference  to  vessels  under 
heir  own  flag.  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
iresent  condition  and  of  the  seamen's 
ct.  and  a  clear  statement  of  it  is  left 
•ut  of  the  article  published  for  the 
^idance  of  the  business  men  of  the 
ountry,  who  are  to  vote  upon  this  sub- 
Under  the  caption  The  Question  of 
desertion,  the  article  says: 

"Up  to  the  time  when  the  seamen's 
ict  was  passed,  the  penalty  for  desertion 
'as  imprisonment.  The  seamen's  act 
las  abolished  this  penalty.  Today  the 
«ily  remaining  penalty  for  desertion, 
iO"ever,  is  the  forfeiture  of  wages  and 
■ffecis  left  on  board  ship.  In  other 
wrds.  the  liberty  of  seamen  would  ap- 
*ar  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
0  justify  breach  of  contract  made  with 
he  master  of  the  ship  for  the  voyage. 
■or  the"  forfeiture  of  wages  and  such 
effects  as  the  seaman  may  not  be  able 

0  desert  with,  half  a  crew  may  leave  a 
■hip— having  previously  drawn  half  the 
*'ages  due  them — and  imperil  the  sue- 
des' of  the  voyage  and  possibly  the 
iaiecy  of  the  ship.  The  right  of  person- 
il  liberty,  the  right  of  the  seaman  'to 
'*n  himself  and  dispose  of  his  own 
'ody.'  in  the  words  of  those  who  advo- 
cated the  seamen's  bill,  is  not  to  be  eon- 
'idered  contrary  to  law  or  in  any  way 

1  criminal  offense,  even  when  carried  to 
Jie  extent  of  breach  of  contract." 

The  article  seems  to  suggest  that  there 
"lay  be  something  criminal  in  violating 


a  contract  for  labor.  The  suggestion  is 
unfair,  because  there  is  no  penalty  un- 
der the  American  flag,  except  chat  ap- 
plicable to  seamen,  for  violation  of  a 
contract  to  labor.  The  injured  party 
may  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil  court, 
get  such  award  as  judge  and  jury  shall 
determine ;  whereupon,  execution  may  be' 
levied  and  the  judgment  collected  if  the 
party  has  any  property  that  is  subject 
to  attachment. 

Many  years  ago  Congress  passed  the 
act  under  which  imprisonment  for  debt 
was  abolished.  Some  of  the  southern 
states  contrived  very  ingenious  laws, 
the  inspiration  of  which  were  the  laws 
governing  seamen,  under  which  they 
used  Che  freedom  of  contract  to  compel  a 
person,  usually  a  Negro,  to  continue  to 
labor  against  his  will.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  Bailey  vs.  Alabama,  swept  away  the 
laws,  the  contracts  and  the  whole  peonage 
iniquity. 

Similarly  the  seamen's  \law  will  sweep 
away  the  iniquity  of  enforced  labor  at 
sea:  of  American  authorities  haling  alien 
and  American  sea-workers  before  the 
courts  on  charges  which  could  never  be 
brought  against  American  land-workers. 

As  things  have  stood,  American  sea- 
men and  American  shipowners  have  had 
to  compete  with  crews  hired  for  round 
trips  in  low-wage  countries — a  differ- 
ence of  from  20  per  cent  in  England  to 
200  per  cent  in  the  Orient.  The  sea- 
men's bill  will  create  real  labor  markets 
for  sea-workers  in  .  the  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

When  two  or  more  free  men  are  en- 
gaged on  the  same  labor  in  substantially 
the  same  place,  the  wage  which  they  re- 
ceive is  the  same.  When  importation 
of  contract  labor  was  permitted  and  the 
laborer  was  working  out  the  expense  of 
his  passage  under  a  contract  signed  in 
a  foreign  country,  he  and  the  free  man 
working  with  him  had  different  wages. 
When  the  power  to  enforce  the  contract 
on  pain  of  imprisonment  ceased,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wage  rate  ceased  imme- 
diately. This  was  the  experience  here. 
and    it    was   the    experience    in    Hawaii 


after  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States. 

When  two  vessels  lie,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  dock,  the  crew  of  one  receiv- 
ing $12  to  $16,  the  crew  of  the  other 
receiving  the  wages  of  the  port — $30  to 
$40 — the  result  is  inevitable.  The  men 
receiving  the  lesser  wage,  if  they  be 
free  to  do  so,  will  leave  the  vessel  pay- 
ing the  lesser  wage  and  obtain  the  high- 
er wage  in  that  port.  The  vessel  which 
they  leave  must  in  sailing  pay  the 
wages  of  the  port,  hence  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  two  vessels  in  leaving  that 
port.  But  the  equalization  will  proceed 
much   further. 

The  foreign  ship-owner,  knowing  that 
the  men  employed  by  him  may  release 
themselves  in  ports  of  the  United  States 
will,  in  the  home  port,  pay  to  those  men 
such  wages  and  give  them  such  condi- 
tions as  will  take  away  from  them  any 
desire  to  desert,  and  from  himself  any 
danger  of  delay.  Thus  the  wages  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  ports  must  come 
up  to,  or  nearly  up  to,  the  wages  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  No  organi- 
zation among  the  men  is  necessary  to 
bring  this  about.  The  inherent  tend- 
ency of  human  nature  will  be  quite 
sufficient. 

This  accounts  for  the  hostility  of  for- 
eign ship-owners.  American  ship-own- 
ers in  the  coast-wise  or  lake  trade  are 
opposed  to  this  act  because  it  compels 
them  to  furnish  more  boats,  which  take 
up  the  space  which  could  otherwise  be 
used  for 'passengers,  and  because  it  com- 
pels them  to  carry  more  highly  skilled 
men.  This  means  increase  in  wages, 
hence  in  the  expenses. 

Under  the  title,  The  Language  Test, 
the  article  in  the  Nation's  Business 
takes  the  position  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
crew  in  each  department  must  be  able  to 
understand  the  orders  given  by  their 
officers.    To  quote : 

"American  ships  operating  on  the 
Pacific  are  understood  to  be  largely 
manned  by  Chinese  crews,  and  their 
successful  operation,  it  is  claimed  by 
ship-owners,  depends  upon  the  cheapness 
of  the  labor  thus  obtained.     The  ship- 
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owners  claim  that  the  terms  of  the  sea- 
men's act  practically  preclude  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  labor  in  large  numbers 
on  their  ships,  and  that  consequently  the 
American  flag  on  the  Pacific  must  give 
way  to  the  Rising  Sun  of  Japan.  It  is 
further  urged  that  while  the  case  of  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  furnishes  a  good  ex- 
ample of  having  an  insufficient  number 
of  interpreters,  or  other  means  of  com- 
munication between  officers  and  crew,  it 
provides  no  basis  whatever  for  a  sweep- 
ing condemnation  of  the  employment  of 
Chinese  labor  in  order  to  enable  Ameri- 
can ships  to  compete  with  those  of  other 
nations  which  follow  the  same  practice." 

The  case  referred  to  is  entitled,  In 
Re  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company — 
the  same  company  which  is  now  so  prom- 
inent in  the  news  dispatches.  The  judg- 
ment was  handed  down  by  the  Court  of 
.Appeals  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District 
of  the  United  States ;  it  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
a  writ  of  certiorari,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  below. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  of  the  Ninth 
Judicial  District,  in  dealing  with  this 
case,  followed  a  list  of  previous  decisions 
in  insisting  that  any  vessel  must  be 
manned  not  only  for  ordinary  occasions, 
but  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arise. 
The  court  found  and  so  stated,  that  the 
voyage  went  well  enough  with  the  kind 
of  crew  on  the  vessel  until  the  accident 
came,  when  the  fact  that  the  crew  could 
not  understand  the  language  of  the  of- 
ficers resulted  in  the  death  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  court,  therefore,  denied  to 
the  company  the  right  of  limitation  of 
liability.  It  was  not  the  number  of  in- 
terpreters, it  was  that  interpreters  were 
needed,  which  caused  the  decision  of  the 
court. 

Another  point  of  attack  is  the  provis- 
ion of  the  law  with  respect  to  able  sea- 
men and  their  qualifications.  Under  the 
caption,  The  Question  of  Able  Seamen, 
the  article  sent  out  by  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  suggests,  with 
respect  to  the  Titanic  disaster,  "that 
the  lowering  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
life-boats  in  the  open  sea  at  night  and 
taking  off  over  700  persons  in  about  two 
hours  is  in  itself  a  creditable  perform- 
ance." The  senate  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  loss  of  the  Titanic, 
and  it  would  have  been  fair  to  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  voting  organ- 
izations to  the  report  of  the  senate  com- 
mittee on  that  subject. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact  the  Titanic  dis- 
aster was  so  discreditable  to  the  ship, 
the  owners  of  the  ship  and  the  crew  of 


the  ship,  that  it  served  as  a  basis  for 
calling  an  international  conference  in 
London,  where  it  was  intended  to  rem- 
edy the  glaring  evils  which  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  England  and  the 
United  States  had  shown  to  exist.  With 
boats  enough  and  men  to  handle  them, 
every  person  could  have  been  saved 
from  the  Titanic,  and  it  could  have  been 
done  in  half  an  hour  instead  of  in  two 
hours. 

Under  the  caption.  Foreign  Treaties, 
this  article  suggests  that  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaties  which  include  the  "fugi- 
tive seamen's"  provisions,  may  cause  em- 
barrassment to  our  government.  This 
newspaper  campaign,  and  a  negative  vote 
of  the  business  associations  of  the  United 
States,  may  well  result  in  embarrassing 
the  President  in  the  negotiation  of  new 
treaties,  because  foreign  ship-owners 
may  use  the  newspaper  clippings,  news 
items,  editorials  and  resolutions  to  show 
to  their  own  governments  that  there  is 
a  very  large  body  of  respectable  public 
opinion   in   the  United   States   ready  to 
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THE  FACTS  AS  TO  THE  SEAMAfTS  ACT. 

The  Phll&d«l|»hla  Suturday  Kr^ning  Post,  tpcaklns 

th«  La  roU«tte  ManAB'a  act.  sayt  that  it  increaaca 
•  bandioap  ondar  wbldi  American  aliipi  auffer  In  their 
competition  with  foreign  ahlpa.  and  will  further  con- 
tribute to  keep  the  American  flat  from  the  ocean. 

The.  Globe  can  well  underatand  why  the  Poat  makea 
tbfa  aUUment.  for  The  Globe  aome  time  ago  «ald  Bome> 
thing  mnch  like  it  and  thovgbt  It  waa  telling  the  truth. 
It  truated  to  the  aocttraoy  of  autementa  widely  circu- 
lated. But  alnce.  a  careful  reading  of  the  act  ha* 
compelled  a  revlalon  of  belief. 

Inatead  of  the  aeaman'a  act  increasing  the  dlaabili- 
tie*  under  which  American  ahlpping  iabora,  it  appears 
that  for  the  drat  time  In  our  national  hialory  our  ahlp- 
ownera  will  be  practically  on  equal  terma  with  reapcct 
to  operating  coata  The  act,  eaUbllahing  aundarda.  ap- 
plira  them  not  only  to  ▼eaaela  under  our  reglatry.  but 
to  all  veaeela  leaving  our  porta.  Clearance  papera  are 
to  be  denied  unleaa  there  la  compliance  with  the  law. 
Sea  oondltlona  are  levelled  up  to  our  standards.  No 
longer  will  the  foreign  arller  of  freight  space  be  able 
to  underbid  American  sellera  because  of  his  lower  oper- 
ating costs.  By  moat  ingenious  provisions  it  seem< 
made  practically  certain  that  the  foreign  shipowner.  It 
be  sends  a  ahip  out  of  an  American  port,  muat  pay 
wages  that  are  paid  by  the  American  shipowner  and 
employ  the  aame  number  of  able  aeamen. 

It  doea  not  contribute  to  popular  education  to  publish 
things  that  are  not  ao.  Before  the  autament  Ir  again 
made  that  the  La  Foliette  ae^T^^n'a  act  makea  it  more 
difficult  for  the  Amerleaa  afalpowner  to  compete,  where- 
aa  the  text  of  tha  act  anggeata  the  contrary,  the  baals 

r  the  statement  abould  be  set  out  in  some  detail 
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back   protests   by    foreign    governroc  • 
against  the  law. 

To     the     foreign     ship-owners, 
American    law    is   an   iniquity,   beca-- 
they  believe  that  the  men  employed  :. 
them  will  make  use  of  this  legislation  : 
liberate  themselves  in  ports  of  the  Uniu 
States;   they   believe  further,  and  th- 
are  right  in  so  believing,  that  they  « . 
be  compelled  to  raise  the  wages  an(i    : 
prove  the  condition  of  the  seamen  r  : 
ployed  by     them     until     the  Amcric 
standard    is    approached    sufficiently    j 
take  away  from  these  men  any  dcsirt 
desert  from  the  vessel.    They  are  in  ' 
position  of  men  who  are  the  ^lastcr^ 
bondsmen  and  see  their  grip  loosen 

It  is  urged  that  the  American  law  -• 
increase  the  cost  of  transportation,  a- 
so  it  is  claimed,  will  put  the  Amen    i 
exporter   at   a   disadvantage   in   sen*    ^ 
goods  to  Rio,  as  compared  with  j,"-   \ 
sent  from  England  or  Belgium,  btci-H 
of  the  difference  in  the  wage  that 
ex:ist  between  New  York  and  Antu- 
The   difference   in   wage   between   N  \ 
York  and   Antwerp  will  largely   vir.A 
under  any  honest  administration  ut    - 
act ;  but  aside  from  that,  the  wages  • 
the   seamen   have  nothing   whatever 
do   with   the   cost   of   transportaticr. 
water.     That  is  determined  by  the  :• 
portion  of  goods  to  be  carried   ic  rj 
bottoms  ready  to  carry  it. 

The  seamen  favor  this  LaFolletc  j 
because  it  gives  to  them,  wherever  : 
sible,  the   same   rights  of   personal 
erty  and  the  same  recognition  of  '  i 
citizen's   rights  as   is  granted   to  •■' 
workingmen.     It  is  to  the  seamen  v 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  by  . 
coin  was  to  the  Negro  in   the   Un* 
States,  and  the  Somerset  case  was  u  ' 
slave  in  England.     They  further  la- 1 
it,  because  it  gives  to  them  the  o: 
tunity  to  struggle  for  better  conditi  -  - 
it  gives  hope. 

The  traveling  public  should  fa^cr  •* 
law,  because  it  improves  safety  of  i 
at  sea;  it  does  not  go  as  far  in  tha:  - 
ought  to.  It  leaves  a  large  body  c  t  •  - 
sengers  on  the  ocean,  on  the  coas:  .'^ 
on  the  lakes,  without  any  means  o: 
cape  or  safety  in  case  of  disaster 
it  does  make  a  considerable  advancr  i 
existing  provisions. 

The  American  people  should  fa^  ' 
and  when  they  understand  it,  no  ac  ^ 
of  persuasion  will  prevent  it  frorr  • 
ing  favored,  because,  for  the  first  ^i 
in  sixty  years,  it  gives  to  the  Ani<' 
flag  such  chance  upon  the  occs'  -I 
comes  from  equality  in  the  wajcr  I 
of  operation. 
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[Continued  from  page  395] 

D.  Willard  Lyon 
writes  to  guide  study 
groups  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  other 
circles  and  individu- 
als in  the  quest  for 
^^—  The  Christian  Equiv- 

^nf  alent  of  War.     Will- 

^^  iam      James*      Moral 

▼  Equivalent  is  taken  as 

the  point  of  departure 
for  an  advance  to 
:hat  equivalent  for  the  appeal  which 
xar  makes  to  society  and  the  individual 
0  be  found  in  the  Christianity  of  Christ 
^e  finds  the  gospel  appealing  to  the 
leroic  in  man  by  its  adventure  of  faith, 
ts  loyalty  to  the  g^cat  common  cause 
md  the  discipline  of  mind,  heart  and 
vill  which  is  exacted  by  the  spiritual 
onflict  signalized  in  the  cross  of  the 
Christian  disciple.  While  fundamental- 
s' right,  the  appeal  of  the  Christian  life, 
s  here  and  elsewhere  stated,  somehow 
icks  the  fascination  which  the  heroics 
i  war  cast  over  the  imagination. 

Dr.  Jefferson,  the 
preacher  at  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  claims  for 
the  pulpit  and  church 
the  duty  and  right  to 
promote  a  national 
policy  of  international 
peace.  He  thinks  that 
both  are  "dominated 
by  an  individualistic 
gospel,"  that  preach- 
ers, with  few  excep- 
tions, "have  been  sat- 
ned  to  save  souls,  let  politics  alone, 
t  tht  nation  get  on  as  it  could,  and  al- 
wed  the  international  problem  to  lie 
itside  of  their  province."  Thus  "the 
ipotency  of  organized  Christianity  in 
le  realm  of  world  politics  has  been  an 
)en  scandal." 

Having  insisted  upon  the  irreconcilable 
itagonism  of  Christianity  and  militar- 
cn  to  each  other,  and  upon  the  incon- 
stency  of  increasing  armaments  to  keep 
ice  with  warlike  nations,  he  raises  the 
lestion.  What  shall  we  do  in  America  ? 
is  answer  is  that  at  the  risk  of  national 
:ril  we  should  rely  upon  the  appeal  of 
e  church,  the  school  and  the  press  for 
Tsonal  influence  to  create  public  senti- 
ent against  war  and  for  peace,  and  thus 
tain  the  "rebirth  of  the  nation." 
As  in  the  smaller  volume,  "the  cause 
the  war"  is  taken  to  be  a  false  phi- 
sophy  of  national  life,  which  finds  in 
lysical  force  the  foundation  of  all 
►wer,  so  the  source  of  peace  is  to  be 
und  in  the  reliance  upon  spiritual  re- 
urces  revealed  and  applied  by  relig^ion. 
lis  position  he  considers  not  to  be  in- 
nsistent  with  reasonable  preparedness 
r  defensive  war,  or  the  right  to  fight 
r  a  just  cause. 

These  lectures,  on  the  George  A. 
ites  Memorial  Foundation  at  Grinnell 
)llege,  constitute  a  most  reasonable 
id  constructive  attempt  to  restore  hope 
those  whose  confidence  in  the  church 
id  faith  in  the  gospel  have  been  shaken, 
not  shattered,  under  the  stress  of  the 
atricidal   strife  in  Christendom. 
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Affirming  from  pref- 
ace to  conclusion  that 
conditions  promoted 
and  maintained  by  the 
practice  of  Christian 
principles  are  best 
helping  human  suffer- 
ings and  aiding  hu- 
manity, Mrs.  Van 
Loan  attempts  '  to 
prove  it  by  citing  evi- 
dence from  events 
within  the  area  of 
industrial  as  well  as  of  international 
strife.  With  light  touch  upon  very 
many  claimants  of  power,  from  Social- 
ism to  ethnic  faiths,  facts  are  arrayed 
to  show  the  failure  of  each,  not  except- 
ing the  "failures  of  Christian  peoples  in 
their  stewardship."  From  "miraculous 
changes"  effected  on  foreign  mission 
fields  and  from  the  ethical  supremacy  of 
Christian  principles  in  every  sphere,  she 
argues  that  Christ  is  proven  to  be  the 
only  "power  to  right  our  wrongs." 

While  specific  in  some  "practical  sug- 
gestions" as  to  how  His  precepts  should 
be  practiced,  yet  there  is  in  this  volume 
a  begging  of  the  question  as  in  most  of 
the  others  which  say  that  this  can 
"easily,"  "readily,"  and  "surely"  be  done 
by  "the  churches"  or  by  "Christians"  on 
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a  large  enough  scale  immediately  to  meet 
the  present  emergency  in  the  world's 
life.  The  question  still  remains  an  open 
one,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  twentieth  century  after 
Christ  to  accept  His  rule  of  faith  as  the 
rule  of  its  practice,  how  to  achieve  the 
rebirth  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the 
nation. 

The  secretary  of 
the  Church  Peace 
Union,  Dr.  Lynch, 
puts  up  to  the  Chris- 
tian church  the  chal- 
lenge to  make  this 
The  Last  War.  To 
that  end  he  would 
shift  the  whole  em- 
phasis of  modem  life 
from  rights  to  duties, 
from  the  armament  of 
weapons  to  that  of 
character,  from  education  for  war  to 
training  for  peace.  Thus  only  he  thinks 
can  the  church  recover  from  the  serious 
shock  to  faith  which  so  many  of  its 
members,  ministers,  adherents  and  de- 
fenders have  suffered  since  professedly 
Christian  nations  fell  to  fighting  each 
other.  His  appeal  is  from  ecclesiasti- 
cized  Christianity  back  to  Christ. 
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CHRISTIAN  FAITH  FOR  MEN  OF  TODAY 

By  Ezra  Albert  Cook.  University  of 
Cnica^o  Press.  260  pp.  Price  $125; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.35. 

RELIGION  AS  A  PERSONAL* EXPERIENCE 

By  William  Milton  Brundage.  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association.  96  pp. 
Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  The  Survey 
$.56. 

PERSONAL    RELIGION    AND    THE    SOCIAL 
AWAKENING 

By  Ross  L.  Finney.  Jennings  and 
Graham.  147  pp.  Price  $.75 ;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $.85. 

SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION 

By  Cassius  J.  Keyser.    Yale  Univer- 


sity Press.  75  pp.  Price  $.75 ;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $.80. 

WESLEY'S  WORLD  PARISH 

By  George  G.  and  Mary  Grace  Find- 
lay.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  224 
pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  The  Sur- 
vey $1.10. 

sociological  progress  in  mission 

LANDS 

By  Edward  Warren  Capen.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  293  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.60. 

THE  NEW  HOME  MISSIONS 

By  Harlan  Paul  Douglass.  Mission- 
ary Education  Movement  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  266  pp.  Price 
$.60;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $.69. 
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Signs  multiply  that 
the  social  values  of 
religion  and  the  re- 
ligious values  in  so- 
cial conditions  and 
forces  are  receiving 
ever-increasing  em- 
phasis in  the  life  and 
literature  of  the 
churches.  These 
signs  are  most  sig- 
nificantly apparent  in 
just  those  lines  of  re- 
ligious thought  in  which  the  social  em- 
phasis has  been  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  text-book  in 
theology  dedicated  **to  the  men  of  the 
twentieth  century  who  desire  to  live  the 
ideal  life  in  the  real  world."  The  au- 
thor of  this  work,  Prof.  E.  Albert  Cook, 
of  the  Congregational  College  of  Can- 
ada (Montreal),  undertakes  "to  relate 
the  fundamental  Christian  concepts  to 
what  young  people  are  learning  in  his- 
tory, sociology  and  science."  He  fresh- 
Iv  restates  the  nature  of  religion  to  be 


"the  search  for  friends  in  the  universe, 
the  instinctive  desire  to  be  in  friendly 
relations  with  the  rest  of  reality." 

The  best  religion,  he  thinks,  is  that 
which  most  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society,  thus  harmoniz- 
ing and  uniting  elements  which  have 
been  left  separate  from,  or  antagonistic 
to,  many  religious  faiths.  Relationship 
to  humanity  is  identified  with  religious 
consciousness.  Admitting  that  "no  act- 
ual form  of  organized  religion  has  ever 
yet  met  the  needs  of  humanity  perfect- 
ly," the  function  of  the  faith  for  today 
is  said  to  be,  "not  to  retain  the  form  of 
organization  or  doctrine  which  belonged 
to  the  church  established  by  the  apostles, 
but  to  find  the  principles  of  truth  and 
value  in  those  earliest  forms,  and  in  the 
development  of  those  forms  since  then, 
and  to  apply  those  principles  to  present 
needs  and  conditions,  so  as  to  get  the 
best  possible  religion  for  humanity  to- 
day." 

Down  the  whole  line  of  Christian 
teaching  he  carries  this  test.  Yet  he 
holds  the  church  to  its  primary  work  in 
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worship,  religious  education,  and  morals, 
significantly  maintaining  that  */it  seems 
almost  certain  that  when  a  fair  approach 
is  made  to  the  best  forms  of  social  and 
political  organization,  carried  out  by  and 
applied  among  people  properly  educated 
both  intellectually  and  morally,  there 
will  be  very  little  need  of  the  many 
philanthropic  enterprises  which  are  now 
doing  such  a  valuable  and  necessary 
work  for  even  the  most  progressive  and 
enlightened  nations/' 

"When  that  time  shall  come,"  he  truly 
adds,  "the  influence  of  the  church  will 
be  not  less  but  far  greater  than  it  is 
today."  "It  must  furnish  the  spirit  and 
energy  which  shall  make  every  work  for 
the  improvement  of  society  possible  and 
actual,  and  this  must  be  primarily  by 
propagating  the  best  faith  and  illustrat- 
ing its  effects  by  the  most  loving  and 
hdpful  life." 

Personal  religion 
as  expressed  in  the 
recitals  of  and  incite- 
ments to  personal  ex- 
perience, has  been  al- 
most exclusively  in- 
dividualistic in  type. 
But  two  books  are  at 
hand  which,  while  in- 
sisting upon  this 
same  intensive  em- 
phasis, give  it  wider 
bearings. 

William  Milton  Brundage,  who  in 
winsome  literary  form  and  with  glowing 
spiritual  compulsion,  writes  of  Religion 
as  .a  Personal  Experience,  insists  that 
"there  cannot  be  any  purely  individual- 
istic religion  worthy  of  the  sacred  name 
of  religion,  which  begins  and  ends  with 
a  mere  subjective  experience."  "So 
long  as  you  are  selfish  and  self-seeking 
you  cannot  know  what  personal  religion 
means.  But  if  you  are  consecrated  to 
God  and  are  living  the  life  of  consecra- 
tion, you  have  entered  into  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  you  have  changed 
your  market  cart  into  a  chariot  of  the 
sun." 

On  the  other  hand,  Ross  L.  Finney 
in  his  Personal  Religion  and  the  Social 
Awakening  as  urgently  insists  that  the 
morals,  family  life,  spirituality,  self-de- 
nial and  religious  awakening  of  the  in- 
dividual, are  factors  and  forces  essen- 
tial to  the  realization  of  social  ideals 
and  progress. 

In  his  strikingly 
original  and  sugges- 
tive address  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
alumni  of  New  York, 
Cassius  J.  Keyser  ap- 
plies the  "process  of 
limits,"  familiar  in 
his  mathematical  de- 
partment, to  the  bal- 
ance between  science 
and  religion  in  their 
claims  upon  the  fu- 
ture. Granting  the  unlimited  expansi- 
bility of  human  knowledge,  he  yet  finds 
little  ground  to  justify  hope  or  fear  that 
religion  is  doomed  thereby.  Since  re- 
ligion deals  essentially  with  "the  un- 
charted region  of  human  experience," 
whence  it  derives  its  source  and  sup- 
port, the  farthe'-t  point  to  which  science 
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may  advance  is  mathematically  so  lim- 
ited that  the  uncharted  scope  of  religion 
"will  continue  to  surroimd  us  on  every 
side,  as  vast  and  deeo  and  mysterious  as 
the  infinite  abysses  of  space." 

In  the  mathematician's  judgment  the 
prospect  for  religion  is  not  gloomy  or 
depressing,  for  on  beyond  that  outer 
bound  of  science  the  uncharted  would 
exist  in  all  its  infinitude  forever,  just 
as  much  of  it  as  ever  before  remaining 
as  the  scope  of  religion. 

«    «    « 

In  the  missionary  work  of  the 
churches  in  foreign  lands,  social  condi- 
tions and  constructive  measures  to  meet 
them  have  arrested  and  held  attention 
and  shaped  policies,  more  than  in  the 
work  of  the  churches  for  their  home 
lands.  Three  recent  books,  commented 
on  below,  mark  the  progress  in  this  shift 
of  emphasis  from  verv  predominantly 
individualistic  and  ecclesiastical  points 
of  view  to  the  more  broadly  htmian  and 
social  vision  of  the  church's  missionary 
work  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Wesley's  World  Parish  commemorates 
the  centenary  of  Wesleyan  missions  with 
a  sketch  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Missionary  Society  by  George  G. 
and  Mary  Grace  Findfay.  While  very 
vividly  sketching  the  personal  sacrifices, 
heroisms,  and  influence  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  the  world-wide  propaganda  of 
this  society,  only  incidental  reference  is 
made  to  those  social  forces  within  each 
people  and  in  the  world  at  large  which 
play  so  great  a  part  in  all  progress. 
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Edward  Warren 
Capen's  Sociological 
Progress  in  Mission 
Lands  strikes  its  dis- 
tinctive note  at  just 
this  point.  Starting 
out  upon  his  world 
tour  of  missions,  out 
of  which  this  volume 
grew,  with  the  assur- 
ed conviction  that 
"social  development 
is  too  complex  to 
have  been  due  to  the  operation  of  any 
single  cause,"  he  concedes  that  "it  would 
be  folly  to  claim  for  Christianity  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  influence." 

Following  the  lead  of  Dr.  James  S. 
Dennis'  monumental  work,  Christian 
Missions  and  Social  Progress,  Mr.  Capen 
judicially  describes  the  social  changes 
taking  place  since  modem  missions  have 
been  established  in  foreign  lands,  im- 
partially seeks  to  show  the  part  which 
missionary  workers  and  agencies  have 
had  in  bringing  these  changes  about,  and 
puts  up  the  challenge  to  the  church  to 
carry  on  and  out  its  own  and  the  world's 
great  movement  for  the  progress  of  the 
peoples. 

His  delicate  and  difficult  work  is  done 
with  a  rare  discrimination  possible  only 
to  a  student  of  social  evolution.  With  a 
balance  and  blending  of  spiritual  and 
social  values  born  of  familiarity  with 
both  spheres,  and  with  a  loyalty  both  to 
truth  and  faith  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  recognize  "Christianizing  tendencies 
in  non-Christian  religions"  while  never 
wavering  in  allegiance  to  Christianity  as 
the  supreme  faith  and  force  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  world. 
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What  is  thus  wcU 
done  for  the  foreifr. 
missionary  work  ct 
the  church,  Harlan 
Paul  Douglass  has 
achieved  for  Ameri- 
can home  missions  m 
his  brief,  terse,  retro- 
spective and  prospec 
tivc  view  of  The  Ne^ 
Home  Missions.  Hr 
too,  declines  to  cor 
fine  himself  to  dthr 
the  activities  of  home  mission  sodeti(j 
and  their  agencies  or  the  by-producj 
of  their  work.  Turning  from  these  br 
products  in  the  local  community.  h< 
seeks  to  give  ''an  account  of  the  soda] 
redirection"  of  all  home  missionary  op- 
erations in  accordance  with  the  broade; 
social  aim  of  the  modem  church,  h 
so  doing  he  admits  that  "the  seepa^ 
and  flow  of  the  Christian  spirit  through 
the  underground  crevices  and  channel 
of  society  is  beyond  charting  or  mtx>- 
urcment."  In  the  fact  that  home  mis- 
sions are  "but  a  part  of  a  greater  prp- 
cess,"  he  finds  the  assurance  of  tk.: 
success. 

No  more  incisively  yet  constnictivcjv 
critical  view  of  American  church  his- 
tory has  been  taken  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  remarkably  concise  and  compre- 
hensive review  and  forecast  Both  r 
its  churchmanship  and  statesmansh:; 
this  volume  is  unique  and  epoch-mari 
ing  in  the  literature  of  home  missions 


Such  token  as  these  volumes  give  ' 
the  vital  part  the  churches  are  takr; 
in  the  life  and  spirit  of  their  own  di 
and  generation  may  surprise  those  wh  i 
identify  them  only  with  the  past  a"i 
their  missionary  movements  only  «t:) 
proselyting,  as  much  as  it  will  reassurt 
those  who  identify  the  fact  and  force  7i 
religion  with  their  hope  for  the  pre*'- 
and  the  future. 


Other    Church   Volume 

THE  GALL  OF  THE  NBW  DAY  TO  THE  Ot 
CHURCH 

By  Charles  Stelzle.     Fleming  H.  ?.i 
veil  Company.    48  pp.    Price  %2S. 

While  stating  with  fearless  f 
the  crisis  of  the  churches  due  to 
ing  conditions  without,  shifting  attitc' 
within,  and  most  of  all  to  reactioor 
conservatism  which  refuses  the  spirt: 
life  the  right  to  adjust  itself  to 
evolving  environment,  Mr.  Stelzle  is 
falteringly  loyal  to  the  old  church 
its  original  message.  At  this  cri' 
period,  he  thinks  it  would  be  equally  c 
astrous  for  the  church  to  fail  to  take 
part  in  this  industrial  and  social  rts 
justment  and  for  those  who  arc 
patient  with  the  pace  of  progres> 
leave  the  church.  Its  democratic  f« 
of  government  makes  it  easier  for  iV 
to  nght  within  the  church  for  social  . - 
vance  and  against  reactionaries  **  ^ 
anywhere  else.  The  imperative  net^  1 
the  churches  is  for  **men  and  moc-i 
who  are  ready  to  pav  the  price  r* 
cipleship."  This  need  seenft  to  h: 
paramount  as  to  justify  his  claim  * 
persecution  would  he  welcome  to  " 
(luce  such  disciples. 


^BT  a  Test  of  Religious  and  Social  Ideals 
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tORGB  AUGUSTUS  GATES-A  BRIEF  BI- 
K3RAPHY 

By  Isabel  Smith  Gates.  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  78  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $1.06. 
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The    heroic    figure 
of   George   Augustus 
Gates      stands      out 
again   in   the   annals 
of  social  Christianity 
through     his     wife's 
brief     and     well-bal- 
anced memorial  pub- 
lished by  the  Pilgrim 
Press.     From  the  or- 
deal   he    encountered 
in  his  youth  in  enter- 
ing     the      Christian 
listry,   throughout  his  college  presi- 
icies,   he  had  to   take   and   keep  his 
rdy    stand    for    the    broader    inter- 
:tation   and  application  of  Christian- 
against     narrow     conventionalists 
Jiin,  and  economic  reactionaries  with- 
:,  church  circles.    This  he  did  with  a 
;at-hearted     brotherliness     which     in 
st    cases    counterbalanced    the    flat- 
)tedness  with  which  he  took  and  kept 
stand.     This  combination  of  manli- 
5s  and   kindliness,  courage  and  con- 
eration,   won  the  loyalty  of   friends, 
leagues  and  students,  and  the  respect 
foemen  who  found  his  steel  worthy 
them.     Ecclesiastical  opponents  mel- 
ted into  friends  and  even  promoters 
his  career. 

iis  struggle  in  the  press  and  the 
irts  against  the  monopoly  and  methods 
a  school  book  trust  is  memorable  for 
>u5ing  country-wide  vigilance  and  an- 
:onism  against  interference  with  local 
tool  authorities  to  force  publications 
>n  them. 

3ut  the  extremes  to  which  one  of  his 
lege  associates  went  in  promoting  the 
ial  propaganda  was  a  more  crucial 
t  of  his  loyalty  and  Christian  spirit, 
that  time  of  crisis  in  a  great  cause, 
fellowship  of  these  two  men  sug- 
Jted  the  motive  and  brotherly  bond 
ich  bound  Frederick  Dennison  Maur- 
and  Charles  Kingsley  together  in  the 
called,  but  misnamed,  "Christian  So- 
list"  movement  in  England.  Bril- 
atly  these  young  American  leaders 
rked  together  for  several  years, 
orge  A.  Gates  from  his  colleee  presi- 
icy  and  George  D.  Herron  from  his 
)fessorship  of  applied  Christianity.  It 
med  as  though  a  new  school  of  Chris- 
n  social  thought  and  action  would 
se  around  these  men  and  out  of  the 
imatically  intensive  conferences, 
ich  they  held.  Then  the  breach  came, 
thout  warning,  least  of  all  to  President 
tes,  which  landed  Dr.  Herron  without 
I  pale  of  co-operative  fellowship  and 
t  Dr.  Gates  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
iction. 

His  character  and  spirit  were  adequate 

bear  even   that   test,   which   he   did 

th  a  silence  that  was  as  considerate 


of  friendship  as  it  was  unselfish  and  to 
the  last  degree  loyal  to  the  cause  for 
which  both  men  had  staked  their  all. 
When  he  spoke,  it  was  to  reaflfirm  his 
own  unwavering  loyalty  to  that  cause 
and  to  reassert  the  specific  tenets,  to 
the  sane  statements  of  which  he  gave  as 
stout  allegiance  as  ever,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  extremes  to  which  his  col- 
league had  gone  both  in  thought  and 
action. 

At  Grinnell  and  Pomona  Colleges  in 
the  West,  and  at  Fisk  University  among 
the  Negroes  of  the  South,  memorials 
have  arisen  to  attest  George  A.  Gates' 
educational  administration,  social  vision 
of  democracy  and  courage  in  mediating 
class  and  race  antagonisms.  But  more 
impressive  are  the  Hying  memorials  to 
his  formative  influence  in  the  hundreds 
of  students  who  have  carried  on  and  out 
to  practical  realization  his  ideals  and 
spirit,  until  now  they  have  become  so 
prevalent  that  the  crises  in  which  George 
A.  Gates  heroically  stood  for  the  right 
seem  to  mark  the  turn  of  the  tide  toward 
the  better  directions  in  which  it  has 
been  sweeping  ever  since. 

THE  MEANING  OF  PRAYER 

By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Asso- 
ciation Press.  196  pp.  Price  postpaid 
50  cents. 

This  unique  little  manual  for  the  daily 
devotional  study  and  practice  of  prayer, 
describes  it  as  the  natural  attitude  of  the 
spirit  toward  God,  toward  his  regnant 
law  and  toward  all  his  other  children. 
Full  of  intellectual  discrimination,  ethi- 
cal insight,  historical  and  biographical 
examples  and  spiritual  vision,  this  com- 
panion for  the  closet  should  give  new, 
vital  and  more  practical  meaning  to 
prayer,  freeing  it  from  bondage  to  the 
letter  and  giving  it  the  liberty  of  the 
spirit. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 

By  Shailer  Mathews.  Missionary 
Education  Movement  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  84  pp.  Price 
$.25 ;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $.30. 

For  the  special  use  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement  and  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement,  Dean  Mathews 
has  prepared  this  manual  of  definition, 
interpretation  and  application.  It  de- 
tines  the  terms  by  which  the  gospel  is 
understood  to  apply  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  society.  It  interprets  per- 
sonal values  and  forces  to  the  social 
spheres  of  life  and  the  social  values  and 
forces  to  the  spiritual  sphere.  And  it 
applies  the  ideals,  standards  and  mo- 
tives of  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
innermost  relations  of  the  soul  to  God 
and  to  the  outermost  relations  of  man 
to  man. 

Its  clear-cut  distinctions  of  things  thut 
differ  and  its  identification  of  things 
that  are  interdependent,  its  equal  insist- 


ence upon  the  individual  and  social  pur- 
pose and  application  of  the  gospel,  its 
cogent  common  sense  in  demonstrating 
the  need  of  spiritual  means  to  social 
ends  and  of  social  conditions  as  the 
means  and  medium  toward  social  ends, 
equip  this  little  booklet  for  wide  useful- 
ness in  clearing  up  perplexities,  in  as- 
sociating what  God  has  joined  together 
and  man  has  put  asunder,  and  in  unify- 
ing the  aim  and  method  of  the  one  gos- 
pel for  the  saving  of  the  one  whole  life 
of  man. 

THE  GOOD  NEWS  OF  A  SPIRITUAL  REALM 

By  Dwight  Goddard.  Published  by 
the  author.  379  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $1.12. 


Rewriting 
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This  interwoven 
free  translation  and 
paraphrase  of  the 
four  gospels  is  an 
original  attempt  to 
substitute  for  what 
are  considered  the 
divisive  terms  by 
which  fundamental 
concepts  have  been 
expressed,  new  terms 
to  serve  as  common 
denominators  through 
which  these  concepts  may  find  more  uni- 
versal interpretation,  use  and  applica- 
tion. Thus  "Sovereign  Love"  is  sub- 
stituted for  God  or  the  Father,  the 
"Love  Thought"  for  the  Son,  or  the 
Word,  and  "Love  Vitality"  for  the 
Spirit.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
translated  the  "Spiritual  Realm"  and  is 
described  as  independent  of  and  trans- 
cendent above  both  natural  law  and  any 
ideal  status  of  human  society.  Thus  it 
is  hoped  to  make  the  appeal  of  the  gos- 
pel more  insistent  and  forceful  not  only, 
but  more  universal  in  its  comprehensi- 
bility  and  application. 

While  it  is  maintained  that  the  Law 
of  Love  prompts  those  whose  lives  are 
controlled  by  it  "to  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  all  human  relations,  social,  poli- 
tical and  economic,"  yet  this  is  not  to  be 
considered  an  end  in  itself,  but  "a  con- 
genial environment,"  as  the  co-operative 
brotherhood  of  the  church  is  "a  privi- 
leged residence,"  for  "ambassadors  of  a 
mightier  realm." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  what 
might  be  gained  for  Christianity  by  a 
more  universal  terminology  would  not 
be  attended  by  the  loss  of  the  unity  of 
life,  which  is  perhaps  its  greatest 
revelation;  whether  the  elimination  of 
divisive  terms  is  not  offset  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  mystical  hierarchy,  independ- 
ent of  and  transcending  the  natural  and 
social  law  of  life  and  men;  and  whether 
the  substitution  of  such  abstract  terms 
for  the  personal  relationships  between 
the  Heavenly  Father  and  His  children  on 
earth  would  not  cost  the  loss  of  the  gos- 
pel's touch  and  power  from  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  most  people. 
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A  FTER  distinguished  service,  notably 
^^  in  the  saving  of  miners'  lives,  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  sacrificed  his  own  in  the  cause  of 
mine  safety,  adding  his  name  to  those 
of  three  other  rescuers  from  the  bureau 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  the  same 
effort.  That  Joseph  A.  Holmes  did  not 
also  meet  his  death  in  underground  peril 
is  due  to  no  fault  of  his  own.  He  con- 
tinually went  where  only  his  trained 
rescue  crews  should  go,  and  there  was 
no  danger  he  did  not  share.  The  ill 
health  which  resulted  fatally  on  July  13 
was  due,  mainly,  it  is  said,  to  overwork 
and  exposure  to  conditions  which  would 
tax  the  most  robust  of  men. 

Dr.  Holmes  graduated  at  Cornell  in 
1881  and  later  became  professor  of 
geology  and  natural  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  From  1891 
to  19(>4  he  served  also  as  state  geologist. 
He  organized  and  was  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  passing  of 
a  law  whereby  every  county  could  use  its 
own  convicts  for  road  building,  provided 
it  was  able  to  support  them.  This  result- 
ed in  a  great  extension  of  good  roads. 

In  1904  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  chief  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  laboratories 
which  are  maintained  at  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburgh  for  the  testing  of  fuels  and 
structural  materials.  He  was  later  made 
chief  of  the  technological  branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey  in  charge  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  mine  accidents.  When  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  created  in  1910, 
he  was  placed  at  its  head  because  of  his 
Study  of  the  dangers  to  the  lives  and 
health  of  miners  quite  as  much  as  be- 
cause he  had  an  unusual  grasp  of  the 
economic  problems  of  the  industry. 

His  efforts  brought  about  much  prog- 
ress in  perfecting  the  means  tor  saving 
life  in  mine  disasters  and  in  devising 
methods  of  disaster  and  accident  preven- 
tion. He  organized  the  first  national 
mine  safetv  demonstration  which  was 
held  in  Pittsburgh  in  1911,  and  which 
did  much  to  stimulate  both  operators 
and  miners  in  efforts  to  reduce  the  high 
death-rate  in  this  country  in  mining. 
One  of  his  discoveries  was  that  bitumin- 
ous coal  dust  alone  was  more  of  a 
menace  to  the  miner  than  fire-damp,  con- 
trary to  the  old  theory  that  coal  dust  in 
a  mine  could  not  explode  without  gas. 

TpWO  figures  recently  have  stood  out 
luminously  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  crime  and  penalty.  John  M. 
Slaton.  the  former  governor  of  Georgia- 
won  the  admiration  of  the  whole  country 
by  maintaining  his  own  self-respect  in 
braving  the  fierce  racial  prejudice  and 
the  brutal  menace  of  the  mob  roused  by 
his  commuting  the  death  sentence  of  Leo 
W.  Frank  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Al- 
though believing  in  the  death  penalty. 
Governor  Slaton  was  so  doubtful  of  jus- 


tice having  been  done  in  this  case  that 
he  considered  he  "would  be  a  murderer 
if  he  allowed  this  man  to  hang."  He 
seems  to  regard  his  decision,  not  only 
as  an  act  of  merciful  justice  to  another, 
but  as  an  act  of  self-preservation.  In 
reviewing  it  he  said : 

"There  is  no  honor  that  the  stale 
or  the  nation  can  confer  upon  a  man 
which  will  satisfy  him  or  make  him 
happy  if  he  has  killed  a  single  part  of 
his  honest  self  in  gaining  it.  The  mob 
can  come  and  tear  me  to  pieces,  but  I 
will  know  that  I  have  done  what  should 
be  done  to  follow  the  right  and  uphold 
the  honor  of  Georjpa  and  the  office  I 
hold.  I  could  not  sit  here  like  Pontius 
Pilate  and  turn  Frank  over  to  be  execut- 
ed. I  couldn't  hang  any  man  when  there 
was  a  doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  I  had  to 
do  what  was  right.  If  you  ever  want 
to  feel  the  real  est  happiness  in  the 
world,  be  true  to  yourself  when  it  comes 
to  any  show-down." 

In  the  shadow  of  this  luminous  figure 
cower  the  contemptible  cowards  who 
would  have  lynched,  if  they  dared,  not 
only  the  helpless  prisoner,  but  the  gov- 
ernor of  their  state  who  stood  between 
its  honor  and  the  indelible  stain  with 
which  the  execution  of  Leo  M.  Frank 
would  have  sullied  its  fair  name. 

PDMUND  M.  ALLEN,  the  other  man 
who  took  his  "place  in  the  sun," 
is  the  warden  of  the  Illinois  state  prison 
at  Joliet.  While  awaiting  his  wife  to 
join  him  in  a  summer  holiday,  the  ter- 
rible tidings  of  her  foul  murder  at  the 
prison  prostrated  him.  Before  returning 
to  the  post  in  which  he  was  successfully 
carrying  on  and  out  the  reformatory 
administration  which  his  father  had 
tried  to  institute  twenty  years  before, 
Warden  Allen  sent  this  letter  to  the  pris- 
oners, for  whose  welfare  both  be  and 
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his  wife  had  staked  their  all  'mintiodv 
ing  and  in  maintaining  "the  honor  sp 

"In  this,  the  greatest  trial  of  my  ik 
I  want  at  least  the  knowledge  that  | 
boys  for  whom  I  and  mine  have  tried 
do  are  doing  the  right  thing.  Icjlli 
nothing  until  1  have  talked  with  you 
chapel.  If  you  want  to  help  lighienl 
grief,  be  100  per  cent  men."  I 

To  this  the  men  replied  with  thi;  m 
sage: 

"Dear  Friend:  At  this  hour  oi  da 
est  grief  we  send  to  you  this  messagt' 
our  love  and  sympathy: 

"Caesar  had  his  Brutus;  Romt 
Nero,  and  Jesus,  the  just,  his  Judas;] 
the  remnants  of  his  disciples  im 
steadfast  and  true.  Treachery  and  I 
trayal  were  in  vain.  His  work  endon 
So,  in  spite  of  the  dreadful  blov  A 
has  fallen  upon  us,  must  the  woiii 
yourself  and  your  wife  go  on. 

"Let  us  all,  you  and  us,  take  newl* 
and  over  the  grave  of  her  who  pino 
out  her  love  for  us,  join  hands  ud  r 
solve  to  finish  the  work  which  you  to 
begun. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upoei 
and  we  must  succeed.  We,  each  audi 
of  us,  pledge  ourselves  to  wipe  out  ll 
tragic  stain  by  making  your  work  bat 
success.  The  hour  has  struck  and  i 
cannot  retreat.  Come  back  to  us  and  • 
will  build  t<%ether  a  real  honor  sysie 
as  a  fitting  memorial  to  your  dear  1 
parted  wi^,  that  will  be  more  lass 
and  enduring  than  marble  or  broiue.ll 
will  build  men  in  whom  honor  is " 
dead  and  will  not  die. 

"Our  hearts  are  heavy  with  grid  il 
our  eyes  are  wet  with  tears  b«<aa«| 
this  sad  tragedy. 

"For  your  wife  and  our  friend  Odd 
.^llen,  words  cannot  express  our  thonjS 
nor  speech  contain  our  love. 

"YouK  BoTs' 

Then  back  to  them  he  bravely  « 
determined  indeed  to  detect  and  pw^ 
the  slayer  of  his  wife,  but  equalli  t 
sistent  that  the  honor  system  wis  " 
involved  by  this  tragic  crime  mJ  ^ 
the  return  of  evil  for  good  which  1 
had  personally  suffered  was  no  tea 
for  restricting,  must  less  abandoninf  » 
most  humane  and  successful  adminu'M 
tion  the  prison  ever  had. 

For  the  strength  of  his  manhood  fi 
der  the  terrific  strain  of  the  trageit  " 
for  allowing  the  justice  and  fidthn ' 
the  officials  to  rise  above  all  p*rs" 
feeling.  Warden  Allen  has  won  tb* " 
spect  and  affection  of  all  his  "i^ 
within  prison  walls  and  of  all  his  ftW 
citizens  throughout  the  state  and  i»r' 
yond.  Gbaham  Tawi 

r'HARLES  K.  BLATCHLY.  iom<^ 
^^  superintendent  of  the  Joint  .Jl 
plication  Bureau  in  New  York  of  * 
Charity  Organization  Society  am" 
Association  for  Improving  the  ConiW 
of  the  Poor,  was  recently  appoiniw  s 
oerintendent  of  the  Municipal  Lo^ 
House  of  that  city.  Mr.  Blatchlr  «"* 
first  on  the  list  of  those  who  pas-w* 
civil  service  examination  for  the  p* 
tion.  William  Albert!  Whiting,  ">* 
investigations  at  the  lot^ng  house  ■« 
to  the  dismissal  of  former  Supenojo;* 
ent  William  C.  Yorke  (see  Thi  Sn^ 
for  November  28,  1914)  and  -ho  "w"" 
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fter  became  acting  superintendent, 
ood  third  on  the  list  and  remains  as 
isistant  superintendent.  Sophie  P. 
3otc.  who  for  two  years  had  been  as- 
&tant  superintendent  of  the  Joint  Ap- 
ication  Bureau,  is  now  acting  superin- 
ndent. 


^ILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON  has 
been  elected  professor  of  social 
iences  in  Toledo  University  at  Toledo, 
aio.  The  position  involves  also  the  di- 
ctorship  of  the  Municipal  Reference 
brary. 

For  his  work  both  as  teacher  and  as 
rector  Mr.  Leiserson  has  admirable 
lining  and  experience.  Graduated  at 
c  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he 
K>  did  post  graduate  work,  he  received 
I  Ph.D.  degree  from  Coltunbia.  He 
IS  associated  with  the  Pittsburgh  Sur- 
y  in  1907-08.  In  1910  he  wrote  the 
port  on  unemployment  for  the  New 
)rk  Employers'  Liability  Commission, 
ter  studying  employment  exchanges  in 
irope.  From  1912  to  1914  he  was  su- 
rintendent  of  public  employment  of- 
es  in  Wisconsin,  a  position  which  he 
ugned  to  make  a  study  of  unemploy- 
'nt  for  the  United  States  Commission 
Industrial  Relations.  Later  he  was 
iistant  director  of  field  work  for  the 
mmission  but  resigned  the  position 
t  March. 


JOTTINGS 

On  her  farm  at  Naskeag,  Hancock 
county,  Maine,  where  she  is  a  taxpayer, 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  is  spending  her  vaca- 
tion in  organizing  the  Maine  state  conven- 
tion of  the  Woman's  Congressional  Union, 
of  whose  advisory  board  she  is  a  member. 
The  convention  will  meet  September  2. 
Mrs.  Kelley  invites  all  who  are  interested 
to  communicate  with  her. 


Lake,  X.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Christen  Quevli, 
Facoma,  Wash.;  secretary.  Dr.  Henry  Bar- 
ton Jacobs,  Baltimore;  treasurer,  William 
H.  Baldwin,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Frederick  a.  blossom,  for  the 

last  two  years  business  manager 
d  extension  secretary  of  the  Balti- 
>re  Federated  Charities,  has  gone  to 
(veland  as  business  manager  of  the 
sociated  Chanties.  In  Baltimore  he 
»r^anized  the  methods  of  purchase  and 
tribution  of  supplies,  of  accounting 
i  of  raising  money,  and  developed 
jlicity  in  manv  ways,  notably  through 
at  he  calls  his  house  organ,"  the 
Iping  Hand,  and  through  a  bureau  of 
volunteer  speakers.  In  Cleveland  he 
1  pay  particular  attention  to  the  work 
advertising  the  methods  of  construc- 
e  philanthropy  in  co-operation  with 
Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity 
i  Philanthropy. 

llr.  Blossom  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
J  has  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Johns  Hop- 
s.  His  experience  includes  teaching 
both  Johns  Hopkins  and  Bryn  Mawr 
1  five  years  in  busineSiS  in  New  York. 

OY  SMITH  WALLACE  has  been 
^  selected  as  superintendent  of  the 
ybert  Institution,  Philadelphia,  to 
ceed  William  B.  Buck.  Mr.  Wallace, 
ce  1910,  has  been  secretary  of  the 
nnsylvania  Society  to  Protect  Chil- 
ai  from  Cruelty.  He  will  continue 
s  work  in  connection  with  his  new 
ties  at  the  Seybert  Institution. 


ARGELY  as  a  result  of  the  activi- 
'     ties  of  the  Cleveland  Conference 

Illegitimacy,  Sabina  Marshall,  for 
ne  years  in  charge  t)f  unmarried 
ithers  in  the  State  Infirmary  at 
wksbury,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
>bation  officer  to  the  Municipal  Court 
Geveland.  She  was  graduated  from 
lith  College  in  1902  and  did  social 
»rk  in  Chicago  before  going  to  Massa- 
asetts. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  held  at  Seattle,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  president,  Dr. 
Theodore  B.  Sachs,  Chicago;  vice-presi- 
dents,  Dr.    Edward   R.   Baldwin.    Saranac 


Through  a  feckless  blunder  in  The  Sxjb- 
VEv  for  July  24,  Louise  C.  Odencranz  was 
credited  with  writing  a  report  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  School  Hygiene 
Association.  In  reality  it  was  the  report  of 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Public  Employment  Offices,  on  the  same 
page,  which  Miss  Odencranz  wrote.  It  was 
at  this  meeting  that  she  read  aa  incisive 
paper  on  the  placing  of  women  by  public 
employment  offices,  which  The  Survey  is 
happy  to  announce  for  publication  in  an 
early  issue. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


Items  for  the  next  Calendar  should  reach 
The  Survey  before  August  12. 

AUGUST  CONPBRBNCBS 

Bar  Association,  American.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  August  16-19.  Sec'y,  George 
Whitelock,  1416  Munsey  Building,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Collegiate  Alumnae,  Association  of.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  August  16-24.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
Miss  Vida  Hunt  Francis,  1225  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  American 
Institute  of.    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Au- 

Ejst  16-17.    Sec'y,  Edwin  M.  Abbott,  700 
and  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Economic  AssoaATioN,  American.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  August  11-14.  Sec*y»  A. 
A.  Young,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Education  Association,  National.  Oak- 
land. Cal.,  August  16-28.  Sedy,  Durand 
W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Education,  International  Congress  of.  Held 
in  connection  with  National  Education 
Association.  Oakland,  Cal.,  August  16-28. 
Sec'y»  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Home  Economics  Congress,  International 
Educational.  Oakland,  Cal.,  August  26- 
28.  Sec'y.  Anna  Barrows,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  city. 

Feebleminded.  American  Association  for 
the  Study  of.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  2-7. 
Sec*y.  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Governors*  Conference.  Boston,  Mass., 
August  24.  Sec'y.  M.  C.  Riley,  State 
Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. 

Home  Economics  Assoctation,  American. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  August  18-21.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore,  Md. 

Immigration  Congress,  International.  San 
Francisco,  Cal,  August  9-15.  Chairman, 
C.  W.  Blanpied,  Central  Methodist 
Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kindergarten  Union,  International.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  August  17-22.  Sec'y*  Miss 
May  Murray,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Race  Betterment,  National  Conference  on. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  10-11.    Sec'y» 

E.  F.  Robins,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Religious  Education  Association.  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  August  27-29.     Sec^y,  Henry 

F.  Cope,    332  South    Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

School  Garden  Association  of  America. 


Oakland,  Cal,  August  18  and  20.    Sec  y, 
W.  L.  Finney,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

School  Peace  League,  American.  Oakland, 
Cal.,  August  23.  SecVt  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  405  Marlborough  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Science,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  August  2-7.  Scc'y»  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Seaman's  Union  or  America,  International. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  2.  Sec'y, 
T.  A.  Hansen,  570  W.  Lake  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

SocLAL  Hygiene  Association,  American, 
Berkeley,  Cal,  August  3-5.  Sec'y,  Dr.  W. 
F.  Snow,  105  West  40th  Street,  New 
York. 

Statistical  Association,  American.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  August  11-13,  Sec'y,  Prof. 
C.  W.  Dot  en,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Students*  Reunion,  International.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  August  16-21.  Sec'y, 
Wm.  W.  Welsh,  Press  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Universities  and  Public  Service,  Second 
National  Conference  on.  Boston,  Mass., 
August  24-27.  Sec'y,  Edward  A.  Fitz- 
patrick.  Box  380,  Madison,  Wis. 

Vocational  Guidance  Assooation,  Na- 
tional. Oakland,  Cal.,  August  17-18. 
Sec*y.  H.  Corson  Ryan,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Central  City  Conference,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin,  August  17-27. 

Central  Student  Conference.  Lake  Gen- 
eva. Wis.,  August  28-September  6. 

Pacific  Coast  City  Conference.  Asilomar, 
Cal.,  August  16-25. 

Pacific  Coast  Student  Conference.  Asilo- 
mar, Cal.,  August  6-16. 

Western   City  Conference.     Estes  Park, 

Colo.,  August  13-23. 

LATER  MBBTINGS 

International 

Dry  Farming  Congress,  Tenth  Annual  In- 
ternational. Denver,  Col.,  October  4-7. 
Sec*y»  Ralph  H.  Faxon,  Denver,  Col. 

Eugenics  Congress,  Second  International. 
New  York,  Sept.  22-28. 

Peace  Congress,  International.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  October  10-12.  Sec'y,  H.  H. 
Bell,  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Bush  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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National 

Consumers'  League,  National.  Sixteenth 
annual  meeting.  Qeveland,  O.,  Novem- 
ber 4-5.  General  Sec'y»  Mrs.  Florence 
Ke.lley,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Training 
Conference,  American.  New  York  ci^, 
Sept.  23-October  2.  Sec'y,  A.  D.  V. 
Storey,  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York. 

Housing  Association,  National.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  October  6-8.  Sec'y,  Law- 
rence Veiller,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

Humane  Association,  American.  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.,  November  8-11.  Sec'y,  Na- 
thaniel J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Infant  Mortauty,  American  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Sixth 
annual  meeting.  Philadelphia,  November 
10-12.  Executive  Sec'y»  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Municipal  Improvements,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Dayton,  O.,  October  11-15. 
Sec'y,  Charles  C.  Brown,  702  Wulsin 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Municipal  League,  National.  Da3rton,  O., 
November  17-19.  Sec'y,  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  North  American  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peace  Congress,  Fifth  American.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  October  6-9.  Executive 
Director,  Arthur  D.  Call,  Colorado  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Prison  Association,  American.  Oakland, 
Cal.,  October  2-7.  Sec'y,  George  L. 
Sehon,  1086  Baxter  Avenue,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Prisoner's  Aid  Association,  National. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  October  2-7.  Sec'y,  C.  M. 
Thompson,  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn. 

State  and  Local 

Charities,  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  October  20-22. 
Sec'y,  Parker  B.  Field,  279  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Michigan  State 
Conference  of.  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
October  20-22.  Sec'y,  Marl  T.  Murray, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York 
State  Conference  of.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  16-18.  Sec'y,  Richard  W.  Wallace, 
Box  17,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Citv  Planning,  California  Conference  on. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  September  7-11.  Sec'y, 
Charles  H.  Cheney,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Municipalities,  League  of  California. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  September  7-11.  Sec'y, 
H.  A.  Mason,  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Tuberculosis,  Mississippi  Valley  Confer- 
ence on.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September 
29- October  1.  Further  information  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  105  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York. 

Tuberculosis,  New  England  Conference  on. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  8-9.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 

Tuberculosis,  Southern  Conference  on. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  October  24-25.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 

BXHIBITION8 

International 

Denver,  Col,  September  27-October  9. 

Soil- Products  Exposition,  International. 


INFORMATION  DFSK 

The  following  naiooai  bodies  will  glidly  and  freely  supply  inCormatioa  and  advise  readi^  n tWuby 
named  by  each  and  on  related  aub jecU.  Members  are  kepi  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  wfeh  ocb  orgi 
zation  is  doing,  but  membershipis  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  mrtti  Ak 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


a»m 


SEX  HYGIENE— Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  105  West  40th  St^ 
New  York  City.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Jr., 
President.  Six  educational  pamphlets.  lOc 
each.  Quarterly  Journal,  devoted  to  sex  edu- 
cation, 11.00  per  year.  Dues— Active,  $2.00; 
Contributing,  $5.00;  SusUlnlng,  $10.00.  Mem- 
bership includes  current  and  subsequent  liter- 
ature.    Maintains  lecture  bureau. 


CANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
of   Cancer,   289   Fourth    Ave.,   New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  $5. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School  Hy- 
giene  Association.     Pres..    Dr.    Henry   M. 
liracken.  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  \ork. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  50  Union  iSquare, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers.  Secy. 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  Insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  B.  F.  Rob- 
bina.  Exec.  Sec,  203  E.  27  th  St.,  New 
York.  To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into  a  National  Department  of  Health  to  in- 
form the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS— National  Association  for 
the  Stydy  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22Qd  St.  New  York.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  M.D.,  Exec.  Secy.  Reports,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon  request.  Annual  transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free  to  members. 


RACE  BETTERMENT-  National         Confer- 
ence on   Race  Betterment.     Ilegeneratlon 
of  Uace   through  eugenics  and  euthenics. 
Interesting     exhibit     at     Panama-Pacific    Ex- 
position.    Official    Proceedings  first   conference, 
650   pages,    now   ready,    S2.00.      Addnss   Seci*e- 
tary.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-American  Public  Health 
.Association,  Pies.,  Wm.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington ;  J:*«»c\v,  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections :  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Ofllcers,  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.  Ofl)cial  or^an  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $3.00  a  year  pui>Ii8hed  month- 
ly. 3  months*  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
Lie  HEALTH  NURSING— Object:  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique :  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  PubH 
lications  *  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.  Address  Elia  Phillips 
Crandall.  It.  N.  Exec.  Sec,  25  West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS-Throush 
its  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 
maintains  a  staff  of  specially  prepared 
visiting  nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on 
organization  and  administration  or  visiting 
nurse  associations :  personal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits available  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
perintendent, Red  Cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  Aro^'ricaTi  Sol 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc.,  105  West  40ti 
N.  Y. ;  Bw^ncb  Offices :  McCormick  BH 
Chicago;  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  To| 
mote  sound  sex  education,  the  redortiia 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppr^ssloo  o(  ti 
merclallsed  vice.  Quarterly  njagaiioe  -^ 
Hygiene."  Monthly  Btillefffi.  Membership^l 
sustaining.  $10.  Information  upon  r«ia«i.ft 
Charles  W.  Eliot :  Gen.  Sec  y,  William  F.  89 
M.D. :  Counsel,  James  B.  Reynolds. 


Raeifll  Problemi 


EGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets   the 


: 


J^  for  concise  Information  coocersios 
*  ^  condition  and  progress  of  the  S 
Race.  Extended  bibliographies.  Fall  ta 
Price  25c.  By  mall  35c.  Negro  Ywr  I 
Company,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alsbaim  I 
In  addition  to  information  In  Ne^  ] 
Book.  Tuskegee  Institute  will  faroish  * 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  tl» 
gro   race. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE.  HAMPTON 
— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  yooth.  "" 
educational  experiment  statioo."  ? 
n  state  nor  a  government  school.  Sno 
bv  voluntary  contributions.  H.  B.  FJ 
Principal :  F.  K.  Rosrers.  Treasnrer:  W 
ScovIIle,  Secretary.  Free  llteratnre  on  rw 
justment.  Hampton  alms  and  methods.  Sm 
Workman,  illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  yfir:^ 
to  donors. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
VANCEMENT  OF  COLORED 
70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Yortt.  Po 
The  Crisis,  a  monthly  magaxine.  Fifty  br 
and  locals.  Legal  aid.  literature,  Bpeakni 
tern  slides,  press  material,  etc.  rwr 
Moorfield  Storey:  Chairman  of  tbe  w* 
Directors.  J.  E.  Splnpirn :  Vice  Pr«l*V 
Treasurer.  Oswald  Garrison  Vllisrd:  i" 
of  Publications  and  Research.  W.  E.  B,  w 
Secretary,  Mary  Chllds  Nemey. 


SocmI  and  Ecooomio  Problem 


CANADIAN  WELFARE  LEAGUE-BJ 
Industrial  Bureau.  Winnipt^g.  ti 
J.  S.  Woodsworth.  Secretary.  Jopr- 
a  general  interest  in  all  forms  of  ^oc- 
fare.  Departments:  Social,  Service  ' 
House;  Lecture  and  I'ubllcity  Bureaii' 
gratlon;  Community  Work;  Organised 
thropy. 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIA^ 
Objects  :  "the  encouragement  or  t 
research."   "the  issue  of  publica' 
economic  subjects,"  "the  encouragemeDt 
feet  freedom  of  economic  discussion,    lo' 
bership    includes    the    professional    ero& 
of  the  country  together  with  many  otbep 
ested  in  scientiflc  study  of  economic  p^ 
Publications :  American  Economic  KeT^" 
ceedlngs    of    Annual    Meetings,   and  »»' . 
Dues    $5.0O   a    year.      Secretary  A.  * 
Ithaca.   N.   Y. 


Immigration 


CMMITTEE  FOR  ,  IMMIGRANTS 
AMERICA— Clearing  hou'^.f^toa 
of    consultation    on    transportation. 

ployment,  standard  of  living,  f.^l^^'it 
vestments,  education,  naturalisation,  if..'  ^ 
and  public  charges.  Franls  Triimbul ,  tn.  ^ 
M.  Warburg  and  Frances  A.  J^^"r^i. ,. 
\Vm.  Fellowes  Morgan.  Treas.  r>"«f,;_-^^;l 
including  Immi?rrants  in  Amerlcin  l»ejj  i 
literature.     95  Madison  Ave.,  a.  i-  ^'^• 


IMMIGRANT  GIRLS-Coandl  jf  > 
Women  (National),  Departnieol  w.,j 
grant    Aid,    with    ^eadquarter.^jjjjf.,-, 


Broadway,  New  York  City  .--Miss  tie^^^ 
ler,  chairman,— gives  friendly  aldto  i^ 
girls;  n^eets.  visits,  advises,  guH>« 


l>ership. 
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KI  N  K  E'A  b:    SHERIFF  AT    THE    WAR    CAPITALS 

By  John  A.  Filch  By  Alice  Hamilton 

THE   EASTLAND   DISASTER  PUBLIC  CENSORSHIP  IN  ACTION 

By  Graham  Taylor  By  John  Collier 


Q^l\t  '^tm  fork  ^rifool  of  ]^l|ilantl|ro)]g 

UNITED   aiARITIES   BUILDING,    105    EAST   22d   STREET 
EDWARD  T.  pEVINE,  Director 


HAVE  YOU  CHOSEN  A  PROFESSION  ? 

The  two-year  course  offered  by  the  School  of  Philanthropy  prepares  for  the  profession  of 
Social  Work,  includiniE  Family  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  Recreation,  Settlements  and  Social 
Centers,  Medical  Social  Service,  Prison  Reform,  Probation,  Industrial  Research,  Public  Service. 
Graduates  of  the  course  are  in  demand. 

FIRST  YEAR 

In  the  first  year  the  work  is  all  prescribed,  as  it  is  in  most  medical  and  law  schools.  It  con- 
sists of  fundamental  courses  of  theory  and  technique  which  are  of  equal  importance  in  all  fields 
of  social  work.  There  is  opportunity  for  choice  in  field  work,  and  the  student's  time  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  required  subjects  according  to  his  individual  interests  and  needs. 

1.  Social  Work.    2  hours.     Edward  T.  Devine. 

2.  Individuals  and  Families.  3  hours*  Porter  R.  Lee  and  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

3.  Industrial  Conditions.    1  hour.    Mary  Van  Kleeck. 

4.  Social  Research.    2  hours.    Kate  Holladay  Claghom. 

5.  Types  of  Social  Work.    2  hours.  Various  lecturers. 

6.  Hygiene  and  Preventable  Disease.    1  hour.    James  Alexander  Miller. 

7.  Field  Work.  10  hours  per  week  for  six  months.    Individual  schedules. 

8.  Excursions,  with  conferences.  Thursdays.    M.  Grace  Worthington. 

SECOND  YEAR 

The  Second  Year  is  specialized.  The  student  chooses  the  particular  kind  of  social  work  into 
which  he  wishes  to  go,  and  three-fourths  of  his  time  is  spent  in  technical  preparation  for  that 
specialty.  In  addition  to  field-work  and  seminar  in  his  specialty,  each  second-year  student  takes 
the  following  courses : 

11.    Social  Work.    2  hours.    Edward  T.  Devine. 

12a.  Social  Politics.    2  hours.    Sydney  D.  M.  Hudson. 

12b.  Administration  of  Social  Agencies.  Second  Term.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland. 


REGISTER  NOW  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION 

ON  SEPTEMBER  15. 

PUBLICATIONS:    STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Number! :    Social  Work  with  Families  and  Individuals:    By  Porter  R.  Lee 
Number  3 :    The  Probation  Officer  at  Work :    By  Henry  W.  Thurston 
Number  4  :    Is  Social  Work  a  Profession  ?    By  Abraham  Flexner 

Single  copies,  five  cents;  25  copies,  $1.00  postpaid. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO  THE  SCHOOL,  105  EAST  22d  STREET 


SURVEY   ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 


PUBLICATION   OFFICE 

105  Batt  22d  Street 

New  York 


PUBLISHERS 

Robert  W.  deForcM,  Prctideot 
Aithnr  P.  Kellogi.  Secretary  Frank  Tucker.  Trcararcr 


WESTERN      OFFICE 

2559  MichUan  Ave. 
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Ths  Sdrvbt  A88OCIATKB.  Inc..  Is  an  adventure  In  co-operative  journalism;  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  November.  1912.  as  a  membership  organization 
without  shares  or  stockholders.  Membership  is  open  to  readers  who  become  contributors  of 
110  or  more  a  year.  It  is  this  widespread,  convinced  backing  and  personal  interest  which 
has  made  Thb  Sosvby  a  living  thing. 

Tbk  SoavcT  is  a  weekly  journal  of  constructive  philanthropy,  founded  In  the  90's  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  first  weekly  issue  of  each  month 
Appears  as  an  enlarged  magazine  number. 

From  tbe  start,  the  magazine  and  Its  related  activities  have  been  broadly  conceived  as  an 
educational  enterprise,  to  be  employed  and  developed  beyond  tbe  limits  of  advertising  and  com- 
mercial receipts. 


Price 


Single  copies  of  this  issue  twenty-five  cents.  Co-operating  subscriptions  $10  a  year.  Regular 
wbscrlptlons  $3  a  year.  Foreign  postage  $1.20  extra.  Canadian  70  cents.  Issued  weekly.  Changes 
of  address  should  be  mailed  to  us  ten  days  In  advance.  In  accordance  with  a  growing  commercial 
practice,  when  payment  Is  by  check  a  receipt  will  be  sent  only  upon  request. 
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The  GIST  cf  IT— 

LET  both  sides  beware,  when  a  two- 
fisted  Irish  sheriff  turns  strike-breaker. 
Company  guards  and  strikers  were  ar- 
rested, heads  and  laws  were  broken  be- 
fore Sheriff  Kinkead  marched  the  men 
back  to  work  at  raised  wages  in  the 
Bayonne  oil  works.  But  the  question  in 
Mr.  Fitch's  mind  is  as  to  what  would  be 
the  outcome  of  a  similar  situation  with  a 
sheriff  whose  prime  concern  was  4iot  to 
save  lives  but  to  save  property.    Page  414. 

CHICAGO'S  relief  work  for  the  Eastland 
victims  and  their  families  was  prompt 
and  generous.  But  along  with  it  went  an 
undeniable  demand  that  responsibility  for 
the  accident  be  squarely  placed  and  that 
preventive  measures  come  out  of  it  no 
less   surely  than  did   death.    Page  410. 

QF  TWO  typical  groups  of  legal  censors 
of  motion  pictures  John  Collier  finds 
one  irresponsible,  the  other  pathetically 
futile.  Since  the  first  censorship  (Chi- 
cago— 1907)  some  good  work  has  been 
done,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  cen- 
sorship constitutional.  But  Mr.  Collier 
holds  that  the  methods  and  standards  of 
the  boards  as  applied  to  a  delicate  thing 
like  the  drama  are  about  equivalent  to 
equipping  dentists  with  a  butcher's  cleaver. 
Page  423. 

UNDERNEATH  the  drum-beats  and  be- 
hind the  uniforms,  Dr.  Hamilton  found 
in  every  land  quiet  groups  of  men  and 
women  who  are  for  peace.  They  scarcely 
loiow  each  other  in  their  own  countries  and 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  out  over  bound- 
ary lines.  And  they  all  look  to  the  United 
States  to  start  something  this  year  as  ef- 
fectively as  the  army  men  did  a  year  ago. 
Page  417. 

CHICAGO  welcomed  Jane  Addams  home 
from  her  peace  trip  with  a  committee  of 
aldermen  at  the  station  and  an  enthusiastic 
audience  to  fill  the  Auditorium.    Page  408. 

THERE'S  real  food  for  thought  in  the 
report  that  the  "bum  shows'  on  San 
Francisco's  Joy  Zone  have  lost  out  in  com- 
petition with  the  exposition  itself.  Page 
409. 

A  SCHOOL  for  training  workers  in  com- 
munity  centers  has  been  established  in 
New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Institute.  John  Collier  is  to  be  the 
director.    Page  407. 

A  MERICAN  singers,  who  are  going  the 
round  of  the  army  camps  in  France, 
have  had  a  great  reception  and  left  the 
men  singing  and  telling  over  their  stories. 
Page  407. 

THE  AGE  OF  MISTAKES,  Henry  James 
writes  down  as  his  unequivocal  name  for 
the  last  half  century  as  measured  by  its 
present  fruits.  But  Mr.  Devine  contends 
that  the  spirit  of  the  men  mustered  out 
after  Appomattox  still  holds  in  America 
and  gives  promise  of  working  out  the 
bloody  snarl  of  these  times.     Page  431. 


Chicago  School  of  Cmcs  and  Phuanthrophy 
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THIRTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OaOBER  4, 1915 

Announcements  for  1 9 1 5- 1 9 1 6  now  available  for  distribution. 

Special  Training  Course  for  Playground  Workers 

with  technical  classes  at  Hull-House  and  practice  work  in 

the  settlements  and  public  recreation  centera 


For  further  infoimatioii,  addrest 
THE  REGISTRAR,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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ESTABLISHED  BY  SIMMONS  COLLEGE  AND  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  1904 

16  SOMERSET  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

One  year  and  two  year  programmes  for  study  and  training  in  social  service  ;  for  men 

and  women ;  for  paid  or  volunteer  work. 

FIRST  YEAR-SepCeaib«r  22,  191 5.  to  June  9.  1916— An  introduction  to  any  form 
of  aodsl  aenrice  and  to  nww-ialiiation  in  the  seoood  year. 


SECOND  YEAR-September  6.  1915.  to  June  21.  1916-For  further  study  and 
training  in  a  selected  field.  Open  to  thoee  who  have  completed  the  first  year  Md  to 
others  wid)  acceptable  preparation  in  social  experience.  The  courses  offered 
1915-6  are  0«anmn«  Chan?.  Children's  Woik,  Medical  Social  Service.  Neish- 
borhood  and  Community  WonL 

Practice  work  \mder  careful  oversight  filb  one-third  of  the  fiist  year  and  two*thirds 
of  the  second  year.    Boston  offers  exceptional  opporttmities  for  it. 


JEFFREY  R.  BRAOCETT. 


ZILPHA  D.  SMITH.  Associate 


THE  ST.  LOUS 
SCHOOL  or  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 


A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


FU^4DAMENTAL  COURSES  in  Social  Problems  and  Methods  of 
Social  Work 

PRACTICE  WORK  with  Charitable  and  Social  Agencies 

SOCIAL  RESEARCH  in  Living  and  Working  Conditions 

SPECIAL  COURSES  on  Local  Topics 

ENLARGED  STAFF  and  LECTURES  BY  SPECIALISTS 

Located  in  the  Fourth  Largest  Qty  of  the  United  States,  the  natural  and  sympathetic 

source  for  Social  Workers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  South  and  the  West 


For  Handbook  and  Information,  Address 

Dr.  GEORGE  B.  MANGOLD.  Director,  222 1  Locust  Street.  ST.  LOUIS 


Classified  Adverdsemeiiu 

AdrerdalAi'ates  arei  Hocsls  aad  Rsssra, 
Aparuneats.  Tours  aad  Travel,  Real  Estate,  tveaty 
esacs  per  line. 

**waBt*'  adYsrtiseasats  uodcr  die  Tarioas  Ims4- 
lagi  **Sitaations  Waatsd,"  *'Help  Wanted,'*  etc,  ft*« 
esncs  each  word  or  initial,  laaladlag  tho  siirssi. 
for  sasli  lasMtioa.  Address  Aavertisinc  Dew^ 
ment.  The  Survey,  IM  East  tM  Sc,  New  York  d^. 
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SITUATIONS   WANTKO 

TRAINED,  experienced  Social  Worker, 
speaking  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
desires  position,  hospital  work,  middle 
West  preferred.     Address  2157   Survey. 

SOCIAL  worker,  eight  years*  experience 
as  executive,  wishes  position  in  conummitr 
welfare  work  or  settlement  after  Sept  1st 
Address  2167,  Survey. 

POSITION  wanted  by  soda!  worker  who 
has  had  experience  as  industrial  sociai 
worker,  children's  librarian  and  trained 
nurse.    Address  2168,  Survey. 

COLLEGE  graduate  with  A.  M.  from 
Harvard  in  social  ethics,  teacher  of  sociol- 
ogy and  psycholo^,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retary, desires  position  as  coU^e  teacher  or 
social  worker.    Address  2169  Surn^y. 


YOUNG  college  man.  graduate  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  ex- 
perienced in  work  with  juveniles,  seeks  con- 
nection at  once.  Splendid  references.  .Ad- 
dress 2170  Survey. 

YOUNG  man,  college  graduate,  5>chool 
of  Philanthropy  certificate  and  four  years 
experience  as  investigator.  Must  secure 
immediate  employment.  Interested  in 
preventive  and  legislative  work.  Salary 
$1200.    Address  2171  Survey. 

YOUNG  married  woman  with  experi- 
ence as  resident  settlement  worker 
wishes  part  time  position  in  New  York. 
Address  2172,  Survey. 


UNITEISin  OF  PENNSTLVAMU 

Post  Graduate  Coarse  in  Public 
Health  Work  for  Nurses  at  the 
Henry  Phipps  Institute  in  affiliatioo 
with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Society  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  Social  Service  will  open 
October  1,  1916,  A  number  of 
scholarships  are  available.  En- 
trance blanks  and  outline  of  the 
curriculum  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion to 

Dr.  H.  R.  M.  Landis,  Director  of 
Ginical  and  Sociolo^cal  Depart- 
ments, The  Henry  Phipps  Institute, 
7th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Philadelphia 


FULL  text  of  Jane  Addsms* 
first  speech  on  her  return 
from  Europe  is  in  The  Survey 
for  July  !?• 

Quantity  Rates  for  This  Issue: 

1  copy      10  cents 

10  copies     9  cents  each 

25     '*  8     '*  *' 

50     **  7     •'  •* 

100     *'  6     "  ** 

250     "  5     ** 
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-^CHOOL  FOR  COMMUNITY  CBN- 
^    TBR  WORKERS  ^ 

To  DISCOVER  potential  leaders  and 

■  train  them  for  community  work  in 
;hooI  buildings,  there  has  been  organ- 
ed  the  New  York  Training  School  for 
immunity  Center  Workers,  which  will 

■  open  in  October  next,  with  an  en- 
illment  limited  to  thirty-five.  The 
fices  of  the  school  are  at  70  Fifth 
■enuc. 

The  school  has  been  organized  by  The 
topic's  Institute  of  New  York,  but  will 

independently  incorporated.  Dr.  Lu- 
er  H.  Gulick  is  chairman  of  the  board 

trustees,  which  includes  Frederic  C, 
owe,  Mrs.  Paul  Kennaday,  Burdette  G. 
;wis  and  John  Collier.  On  the  Edu- 
ttonal  Committee  are  Earl  Barnes, 
Jward  T.  Devine,  John  Dewey,  Will- 
Ti  Heard  Kilpairick,  Samuel  McCune 
ndsey  and  Albert  Shiels.  The  staff  of 
E  school  consists  of  John  Collier,  di- 
cier. Mrs.  J.  Gilmorc  Drayton,  execu- 
e  secretary  and  adviser  in  field  work, 
d    Jean  net  te    Ezekiels,   supervisor   of 

The  announcement  of  the  training 
lool,  just  issued,  states  that  the  school 
era  "a  year  of  carefully  supervised 
Id  work ;  a  tutorial  system  insuring 
ntinuous  individual  attention  to  each 
ident;  a  series  of  intimate  conferences 
iigned  to  cover  exhaustively  the  spe- 
.1  problems  which  arise  in  community 
Iters ;  and  a  seminar  course  which 
II  focalize  on  the  community  center 
>blem  the  light  from  wider  interests 
i  from  the  theoretical  sciences — 
im  psychology,  economic  history  and 
momics.  and  sociology." 
30  far  as  possible  the  training  school 
II  pursue  what  in  its  announcement  is 
led  the  clinical  method  of  instruc- 
n.     The  practice  work  of  students  will 

the  basis  of  all  work.  It  will  be 
sely  controlled  by  the  supervisor  of 
ining  and  will  consist  of  investiga- 
ns,  the  administration  of  community 
Iters,  the  leadership  of  special  activl- 
5  and    the  supervision  of  new  pieces 

experimental  work.     Field  work  will 

carried  out  in  two  experimental  ccn- 
s  to  be  opened  in  school  buildings. 
i  in  seven  community  centers  already 

operation  in    New  York  city.      The 
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practice  work  will  also  include  training 
in  playground  supervision  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  play  streets. 

The  individual  training  will  be  cared 
for  through  three  hours  weekly  of  in- 
dividual conferences,  led  by  the  staff  and 
consultants  of  the  school.  There  will  in 
addition  be  given  a  seminar  of  seventy 
conferences  and  discussions,  devoted  to 
the  following  topics,  among  others:  the 
playground  movement;  the  problem  of 
leisure;  the  school  as  an  agency  in  so- 
cial development;  the  local  approach  to 
government;  city  planning;  immigration 
as  a  community  problem ;  commercial 
recreation;  social  insurance;  delin- 
quency; consumers'  co-operation. 

The  yearly  fee  of  the  school  is  $100. 
Five  scholarships  are  offered  and  some 
part-course  work  may  be  arranged.  Only 
thirty-five  students  will  be  regularly  en- 
rolled for  the  first  year.  The  school  will 
grant  diplomas.  The  community  centers 
in  New  York  and  the  movements  which 
focalize  about  them  are  stated  to  offer 
varied  opportunities  for  paid  work. 
Such  work  will  in  appropriate  cases  be 
credited  toward  the  diploma  of  the  train- 
ing school. 


SINGING    WITH   THE   ARMIES  IN 
FRANCE 

The  FOLLOWiNf,  letter  has  been 
received  from  Lena  Ash  well,  who  is 
■"somewhere  in  France"  with  one  of  the 
concert  parties  sent  by  the  Three  Arts 
Club  Employment  Bureau  of  London. 
These  parties  lour  all  the  camps  and 
hospitals,  and  in  Rouen  alone  have  given 
more  than  100,000  men : 


"  'Somewhere  in  France'  we  were  in- 
deed last  night,  climbing  up  sign-posts 
to  light  matches  in  a  strong  wind  trying 
to   read  our  direction.     We  were   fifty 

miles  from  R trying  to  find  our 

way  back  from  a  camp  where  there  is  a 
great  store  of  forage  for  the  army.  .  .  ,, 

"We  arrived,  a  Tittle  parly  of  eight, 
very  dusty  and  rather  weary  after  driv- 
ing fifty  miles  and  giving  another  con- 
cert on  the  way ;  but  weariness  dis- 
appeared when  we  saw  the  crowded  tent 
and  the  eager  faces  of  the  men. 

"They  sang  all  the  choruses,  and 
there  is  no  sound  so  wonderful  as  that 
of  many  men  singing  their  hearts  out. 
In  the  front  row  among  the  officers  was 
a  French  captain  in  his  new  light  blue 
uniform,  and  no  one  cried  out  'Yes' 
more  heartily  when  the  query  came,  'Arc 
we  all  here?'  Cheers,  laughter,  song,  it 
was  a  great  night !  Afterwards  the 
Frenchman  told  me  it  was  the  happiest 
evening  he  had  had  since  August.  .  .  . 

"When  we  left,  the  men  were  all  lined 
up  to  give  us  a  good  send  off.  They 
sang  Auld  Lang  Syne  and  other  songs; 
and  suddenly  to  my  immense  surprise, 
all  sang  Here  We  Come  Gathering  Nuts 
and  May !  Only  as  we  recovered  from 
the  astonishment  of  a  nursery  son^  in 
this  camp  of  grown  men  in  war  time, 
we  heard  the  words  were  changed  to 
Here  We  are  Gathering  Oats  and  Hay. 

"We  left  a  cheering  happy  crowd  who 
will  sing  the  songs  and  repeat  the  stories 
and  have  a  happy  memory  until  we  go 
back  in  July  to  give  them  another  con- 
cert. Clothes  and  food  and  such  neces- 
sities the  men  have;  but  equally  neces- 
sary, for  the  heart  of  man,  is  music  and 
a  change  of  atmosphere. 

"And  we  need  your  help  to  go  on 
with  the  concerts.  Every  tittle  helps, 
but  we  need  a  great  deal  of  money,  to 
go  on  doing  this  work  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  Do  believe,  all  of  you  who  can  get 
amusement  and  change,  whenever  you 
wish,  that  the  men  who  are  working  for 
England  live  in  grey  monotony  and  need 
the  recreation  we  are  givirtg  them." 
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The  Survey,  August  7, 191S 


BECKER 

From  thg  New  Y^ork  Evtning  Post, 


TPHE  sun  at  whose   rising  the 
roan  had  been  killed  was  break- 
ing   through    the    hot    morning's 
haze.   Newsboys  with  damp  sheets 
ran   through   the    farthest   streets 
shouting  the  much-mouthed  name. 
(They    called    the    city    from    its 
breiJcfast,  so  that  it  need  not  wait 
to  know  that  the  death  chair  had 
fulfilled    the    law,    the    gamblers' 
tragedy  ended — ^a  life  exacted,  a 
public  spectacle  to  be  fed  to  the 
populace  to  the  last  physical  de- 
jtail. 

"That  Becker  was  unnerved 
fwhen  the  supreme  moment  of 
!  death  came  is  attributable  prob- 
lably  to  events  of  his  last  night  on 
'earth.  He  had  looked  forward  to 
a  iong  last  farewell  talk.'" 

Drab,  unwashed  women  stum- 
bled from  cellar  rooms  and  ex- 
changed greasy  coins  for  extras. 
Leanmg  on  mops,  with  heads  to- 
gether, in  pairs  they  spelled  the 
!  words  of  the  recking  story,  lard- 
ing it  with  stupid  banalities  and 
insincere  sentimentalrties.  A 
frowsy  mother  let  a  child  forage 
in  gutters  while  she  rubbed  her 
nose  against  the  ink  which  told 
the  tale.  Servant  women  on  their 
way  to  homes  read  as  they  walked 
the  news  which  men  had  worked 
feverishly  to  send  without  an  in- 
stant's delay*  wherever  persons 
read. 

'    "Becker  walked  to  the  electric 

'chair  in  a  state  of  collapse.     He 

was  a  badly   frightened   man.   .   . 

He  went  to  his  death  with  a  photo- 


graph of  his  wife  pinned  to  his 
shirt  over  his  heart    .    .    ." 

Lodgers  on  park  benches  waked 
to  read.  Men  without  families  or 
home  stumbled  through  the  words 
of  the  parting  scene  between  the 
condemned  one  and  his  wife;  men 
afraid  of  honest  work  felt  an  an- 
swering thrill  to  the  sentences 
which  said  that  this  man  had  fal- 
tered before  death,  even  as  they 
had  faltered  before  life.  It 
dragged  the  dead  nearer  their 
level.  Other  men,  the  well-fed, 
the  slim  of  chest,  read  the  "hu- 
man" death  narrative  before  turn- 
ing to  the  chronicles  of  the  ring 
and  the  baseball  diamond. 

"Becker  wrote  the  following, 
whidi  he  styled  'My  Dying  State- 
ment.' It  was  read  to  the  news- 
aper  men  by  Deputy  Warden 
ohnson,  who  said  that  Becker 
would  not  repeat  it  from  the 
chair:  'And  now  on  th^  brink  of 
my  grave,  I  declare  to  the  world 
that    .    .    .'" 

Painted  women  leaned  from 
apartment  windows  at  the  boys' 
cries,  and  beckoned  for  extras  to 
be  brought  forthwith.  In  gaudy 
undress  they  sat  while  dishes  went 
unwashed  and  house  uncleaned, 
and  read  the  theatrical  business  of 
the  killing  of  a  strapped  man  be- 
fore willmg  spectators,  the  last 
words,  the  staged  sentiments  which 
so  far  missed  the  real.  In  the 
street  a  dog  smelled  at  a  dead  rat. 
Soon  there  was  no  one  in  the  city 
who  had  not  read  the  news. 
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ALLIANCE    OF     BALTIMORE 
SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

Eight  of  the  leading  social 
agencies  of  Baltimore  have  formed  the 
Alliance  of  Charitable  and  Social  Agjen- 
cies  "to  substitute  co-operation  for  com- 
petition" to  the  end  that  "every  dol- 
lar g^ven  for  charity  may  move  promptly 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the 
point  of  greatest  need." 

The  essential  function  of  the  alliance 
is  to  promote  general  co-operation 
among  the  agencies  in  it.  Its  most  im- 
mediate concrete  activity  is  to  conduct 
a  joint  campaign  for  funds,  a  method 
made  familiar  by  various  Jewish 
federations  and  first  given  city-wide 
and  extra-sectarian  application  by  the 
Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and 
Philanthropy. 

Proposals  for  such  a  step  in  Baltimore 
had  been  made  as  far  back  as  1908.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Baltimore 
Social  Service  Corporation  last  fall,  an 
address  on  the  success  of  the  Cleveland 
federation  by  the  secretary,  Charles  W. 
Williams,  aroused  immediate  interest  in 
a  year  of  hard  times.  George  L.  Jones, 
secretary   of   the   Henry   Watson   Chil- 


dren's Aid  Society,  initiated  a  confer- 
ence to  make  plans,  the  Bureau  of  State 
and  Municipal  Research  rendered  a  re- 
port on  the  financial  needs  of  the  eight 
organizations,  and  the  boards  of  these 
various  agencies  finally  agreed  on  all 
details  of  organization  of  the  alliance. 
The  care  with  which  the  plan  was  work- 
ed out  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Federated 
Charities — a  large  board  which  is  called 
together  only  to  decide  important  mat- 
ters of  policy — held  three  meetings  and 
at  the  third  accepted  the  plan  and  agree- 
ment with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 
B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  a  pro- 
gressive young  business  man,  is  presi- 
dent, and  the  secretary  is  Harry  G. 
Hoak,  who  has  been  financial  secretary 
for  both  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Qeveland. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  re- 
sults, there  is  much  satisfaction  in  the 
report  that  the  pledges  obtained  in  two 
months  amount  to  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  to  the  eight  agencies 
for  the  entire  year  1914.  The  average 
contribution  last  year  was  $18;  this  year, 
$32.    The  pledges  this  year  total  40  per 


cent  more  than  the  contributions  oi  ti 
same  givers  last  year. 

The  agencies  forming  the  alliance  are 
the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  AssodatioQ, 
Federated  Charities,  Friendly  Inn  Asso- 
ciation, Henry  Watson  Children's  .\i4 
Society,  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation, Maryland  Association  for  the 
Prevention  and  Relief  of  Tubercttkj*4, 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association  and  the  So- 
cial Service  Corporation.  Other  ag«- 
cies  are  expected  to  join. 

John  Daniels,  director  of  the  Sodil 
Service  Corporation,  finds  "one  of  tie 
most  substantial  earnests  of  the  succesc 
of  this  movement  in  the  action  of 
Board  of  Trade  in  voting  that  each  c 
the  fifteen  commercial  organiziti 
represented  on  that  central 
should  place  at  the  immediate 
of  the  alliance,  for  use  either  in  solid 
ing  subscriptions  or  otherwise,  five  \. 
its  members  picked  for  their  qualities 
'hustlers.'  Thus,"  concludes  Mr. 
iels,  ''while  the  alliance  is  wholly 
trolled  by  the  social  and  charitable 
cies  themselves,  and  is  thereby  free  U 
any  imputation  of  undue  commercial 
fluence,  it  also  enjoys  the  great 
tage  of  having  already  won  the  work 
as  well  as  the  moral  support  of  pr;; 
tical  business  men." 

CHICAGO'S   WBLCOMB    HOM 
TO  JANB  ADDAMS 

Chicago's  welcome  to  Jane  *. 
dams  was  such  an  aftermath  of 
greeting  in  New  York  as  might  hi' 
been  expected  of  her  "home  town" 
her  "fellow  townsmen,"  as  she  is  v* 
to  refer  to  it  and  them.  By  unanin 
action  of  the  City  Council,  a  commr 
of  aldermen  met  her  at  the  station 
her  arrival  from  Washington  to  as?:" 
her  of  the  city's  interest  in  her  tf: 
abroad  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
of  her  fellow  citizens'  gratitude  for 
safe  return.  As  representative  peop> 
ever  thronged  the  Auditorium  ro*< 
their  feet  to  cheer  as  she  appeared  •- 
the  stage  of  the  great  theater. 

With  little  introductory  cercmonv  :t 
cept  to  let  other  local  delegates  to  Ta 
Hag^e  conference  share  her  welcocr*  i 
rising  to  receive  it,  Miss  Addams  brca 
her  story  of  what  she  had  observc<l  *i 
experienced  in  the  nine  countries  I 
whose  chancellors  she  had  carricti  a 
peace  message  of  the  Women's  \r  i 
national  Congress.  Her  stor>'  ha*^  1 
charm  of  personal  experience,  si-H 
told  without  trace  of  self-conscioosrei 
much  less  of  presumption. 

Interesting  in  the  fresh  details  » 
which  occasions  and  individuals 
described,  it  scrupulously  respected 
personal  and  official  confidences  «'• 
had  been  reposed  in  her.  Not  the 
motest  allusion  was  made  to  her  n*.* 
view  with  the  President,  from  which 
had  just  come.  Such  intermingiiz^ 
vivid  experience  and  cautious  re»f 
and  of  the  emphases  which  both  %pt^ 
and  silence  can  lay  upon  thought.  ^'^ 


3ommoa  Welfare 


THE  END  OP  TYPHUS  IN  SIGHT  FOR  SERBIA 

{PholDt  bp  eourtety  of  Ameriam  Btd  Crou  Maganne) 


T^HE  concentrated  at- 
tack on  the  plague  of 
thus  that'  devastated 
rbia     and''  threatened 


t}T>l 
Ser 


splendid  victory.  One 
more  twenty- thousand- 
dollar  eRon,  and  those 
who  know  say  Serbia 
will  be  free.  Last  April 
there  were  .thousands  of 
cases  of  typhus  fever  in 
hospitals  along  the  fron- 
tier, and  the  lack  of 
means  of  sanitation  was 
appalling.  In  AuKUSt, 
Serbia  will  probably  be 
given  a  dean  bill. 

And  between  is  a  story 
of  heroism,  skill,  unlitn- 
ited  equipment  and  rapid 
work.  Forty-three  physi- 
cians and  sanitarians 
have  served  tmder  the 
direction  of  Dr-  Richard 

P,  Strong.  A  total  of  $109,000  has  been  used,  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  American  Red  Cross, 
including  the  additional  $10,000  from  each  just  forwarded  at  Dr.  Strong's  call.  Ever/thing  needed  tor  safety, 
service  and  some  degree  of  comfort  has  been  supplied,  from  700  whitewash  brushes.  9,000  stretchers,  350,000  pounds 
of  sulphur,  to  10,000,000  and  more  cigarettes. 

There  has  been,  too,  a  cost  in  human  life.  Early  reports  told  that  nearly  every  doctor  and  nurse  in  Serbia 
was  attacked  by  the  fever — for  they  were  particularly  exposed;  how  many  died  is  not  yet  known.  The  tablet  and 
monument  here  shown  commemorate  the  first  and  second  American  victims— Dr.  James  F.  Donnelly,  of  Brooklyn. 
and   Dr.  Ernest   P.  Magruder,  of  Washington,   D.  C. 


ituted  a  rare  presentation  of  the  crux 
-  the  great  crisis. 

Thai  she  suggested  no  solvent  for  the 
■oblem.  whose  complications  she  de- 
ribed,  showed  how  close  she  had  been 

the  actual  situation.  That  she  held 
)  belligerent  accountable  for  bringing 
I  the  war,  or  for  taking  the  initiative 

proposing  peace,  expressed  the  con- 
deration  she  felt  for  each  of  the  great 
loples  in  their  struggle  for  existence. 
dat  she  urged  a  continuous  and  inter- 
itional  conference  to  provide  the  occa- 
>n  and  make  possible  some  initiative 
r  the  negotiation  of  peace,  demon- 
rated  how  keenly  she  feels  the  obliga- 
m  of  the  United  States  to  venture  in 
ivance  the  offer  of  our  good  offices 
lich  we  may  be  held  accountable  in 
e  retrospect  for  not  having  extended. 
That  no  resolutions  were  presented 
:her  for  the  expression  of  public  opin- 
n  or  to  urge  action  testifies  to  the 
cifists'  disposition  to  recognize  the 
licacy  of  the  diplomatic  situation  and 

share  the  perplexities  of  this  coun- 
.-'s  part  in  the  overwhelming  crisis. 

7\EDBRAL  QUARANTINE  FOR  THE 
i       PORT  OF  GALVESTON 

On  July  19  the  Federal  Public 
ealth  Service  opened  a  station  for  per- 
inent  quarantine  duty  at  the  port  of 
ilveston,  Texas.  The  service  has  had 
quarantine  station  at  Galveston  for 
veral  years,  with  officers  attached  and 
crything  in  readiness  for  active  work 
lenever  conditions  warranted.  This 
ition   was  very  active  when  refugees 


were  arriving   from   Mexico   a  year  or 
so  ago. 

There  has  been  at  Galveston  for  many 
years  a  state  quarantine  station.  Ru- 
mors of  late  that  this  state  quarantine 
would  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
federal  station  seem  confirmed.  It  was 
recently  announced  that  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  Galveston  had  voted  in 
favor  of  such  action. 

THE  WANING  POPULARITY  OF 
"FUN  STREAK"  SHOWS 

One  of  the  notable  things 
about  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco  is  the  relatively  small 
crowd  on  the  Joy  Zone.  While  it  is  not 
at  all  admirable  in  these  days  of  critical 
weighing  of  both  the  content  and  method 
of  recreation,  the  Joy  Zone  seems  to  a 
seasoned  visitor  of  expositions  no 
worse,  no  more  commonplace,  immoral 
or  lacking  in  originalty  than  the  Mid- 
way Plaisance  at  Chicago  and  Buffalo 
or  the  Pike  at  St.  Louis. 

The  remark  is  constantly  heard:  "No 
thank  you,  no  Zone '  for  me.  The  ex- 
position is  too  good  to  go  straight  over 
to  a  place  like  that." 

Many,  of  course,  do  go  to  the  Joy 
Zone.  But  the  shows  which  were  criti- 
cized have  failed,  and  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  were  frowned  upon  as  be- 
cause people  will  not  spend  money  or 
time  on  low-grade  entertainments  when 
there  are  better  things  to  see.  The 
immoral,  the  seductive  appeal  to  the  sex 
instinct,  the  howling  Wild  West  crudi- 
ties have  lost  out  in  competition  with 
better  shows. 
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Tbe  historic  parks  of  Boston 
are  presenting  unusual  spectacles  these 
summer  evenings.  North  End  Park, 
Boston  Common,  Mystic  Playground, 
Sullivan  Square  Playground,  First 
Street  Playground,  even  Franklin  Field, 
the  great  athletic  campus  of  Harvard 
University,  are  drawing  nightly  crowds 
with  programs  of  motion -pictures,  stere- 
opticon  slides,  cartoons  and  music. 

The  programs,  rigorously  censored  by 
the  Committee  on  Park  Shows,  combine 
educational  features  with  amusement 
and  aids  to  good  citizenship.  Films 
picturing  the  current  news  of  the  world 
are  followed  by  others  driving  home 
some  health  lesson  or  by  a  harmless 
farce.  The  undertaking  is  frankly  an 
experiment,  and  the  committee  an- 
nounces that  its  continuance  will  depend 
upon  its  reception.  So  far  only  one  en- 
tertainment a  night  has  been  attempted. 

The  agencies  co-operating  in  the  ven- 
ture are  the  Society  for  Relief  and  Con- 
trol of  Tuberculosis,  Public  Recreation 
League,  city  and  state  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Women's  Municipal  League,  Massachu- 
setts Child  Labor  Committee,  District 
Nursing  Association,  Milk  and  Baby 
Hygiene  Association,  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, and  the  Poster  Campaign  of  the 
Associated  Charities.  Seymour  Stone, 
of  the  society  first  named,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 


The  Eastland  Disaster 

All  Chicago  Mobilized  for  the  Grim  Work  of  Relief; 
Beginning  of  Investigational  Hearings;  the  Federal 

Inspection  Service  on  the  Defensive 

By  Graham  Taylor 
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IF  the  government  inspection  of 
steamships  had  been  as  effective 
as  the  mobilization  of  Chicago's 
resources  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Eastland's  ill-fated  passengers,  it  would 
have  prevented  a  disaster  unparalleled 
both  in  the  occasion  for  it  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it. 

While  a  small  fleet  of  Lake  Michigan's 
largest  excursion  steamers  waited  to 
embark  7,000  or  more  of  the  employes 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  their 
families  and  friends,  the  Eastland  was 
no  sooner  loaded  than  she  began  to  list. 
Although  at  the  start  it  attracted  less 
attention  from  her  officers  and  crew, 
who  had  become  accustomed  to  the  list- 
ing of  the  "cranky"  craft,  the  captain 
soon  became  sufficiently  alarmed  to  send 
a  warning  to  some  of  the  crew,  but  the 
twenty-five  hundred  or  more  passengers 
were  singularly  left  without  any  warn- 
ing except  the  continued  tilting  of  the 
boat  over  from  the  dock,  to  which  she 
was  yet  tied,  toward  the  narrow  river 
where  she  was  about  to  start  for  her 
trip  to  Lake  Michigan.  But  then  Chi- 
cago mobilized.  At  once  the  alarm 
went  everywhere. 

The  side  of  the  big  steamer  had 
scarcely  struck  the  water  before  a  po- 
liceman had  telephoned  the  "still  alarm" 
to  the  fire  and  police  departments.  Im- 
mediately fire  companies  and  police  de- 
tails, a  half  hundred  patrol  wagons  and 
many  ambulances  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
Steamboat  whistles  summoned  life  boats 
from  the  nearby  vessels  and  tugs  in 
river  and  harbor.  From  docks  and 
bridges  men  dove  for  the  sinking  people 
and  threw  everything  that  could  float  to 
those  still  struggling  on  the  surface  of 
the  stream.  Firemen  scaled  the  slippery 
hull  of  the  overturned  steamer  to  rescue 
the  hundreds  who  had  been  caught  in 
the  cabins,  staterooms  and  lower  decks 
whither  they  had  sought  refuge  from 
the  rain. 

The  steel  plates  of  the  steamer  resist- 
ed the  sledges  and  axes  of  the  firemen, 
but  a  police  serg^eant  happily  thought  of 
the  oxwcld  acetylene  machines  by  which 
he  had  seen  great  steel  girders  burned 
loose  from  buildings  being  wrecked. 
Commandeering  a  passing  automobile  he 
rushed  the  device  from  a  wrecking  com- 
pany yard  to  the  firemen's  assistance. 
While  they  were  burning  and  chopping 
their  way  through  the  steamer's  side,  the 
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captain  of  the  Eastland  attempted  to 
stop  them,  but  was  promptly  arrested, 
not  only  for  impeding  the  work  of  res- 
cue, but  to  protect  him  from  the  menac- 
ing indignation  of  the  crowd.  Through 
the  holes  thus  burned  and  chopped 
scores  were  rescued. 

While  the  official  forces  of  the  city 
were  thus  deployed,  volunteer  co-opera- 
tion was  promptly  and  effectively  ex- 
tended. Warehouse  floors  were  cleared 
to  make  room  for  the  dead  and  for  those 
who  might  be  resuscitated.  Great  de- 
partment stores  ordered  their  auto  trucks 
to  report  for  service  to  convey  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  to  the  temporary  morgues. 
They  also  sent  hundreds  of  blankets 
with  which  to  cover  the  living.  Pul- 
motors  were  hurried  from  the  gas  and 
electric  companies,  with  crews  to  assist 
the  doctors  in  trying  to  resuscitate  every 
body  recovered.  Within  an  hour  or  two 
the  office  force  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  had  a  registration  and  inquiry 
bureau  in  operation  near  the  disaster. 

Red  Cross  nurses,  doctors  and  help- 
ers were  promptly  at  hand  to  assist 
the  coroner  and  police  in  collecting  the 
hundreds  of  the  dead  from  the  scattered 
places  where  the  bodies  had  been  laid 
when  recovered,  to  the  Second  Regi- 
ment Armory,  a  mile  away  on  the  West 
Side,  where  all  of  them  could  await  iden- 
tification. Here  a  day-nursery  was  im- 
provised to  shield  children  from  their 
mother's  gruesome  quest  for  their  dead. 

The  Red  Cross  relief  station  was  open* 
ed  at  the  Western  Electric  plant,  about 
which  most  of  the  bereaved  families 
live.  The  mayor's  relief  committee 
opened  subscription  lists,  as  did  the 
newspapers.  The  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany headed  the  list  of  subscriptions  to 
the  general  relief  fund  by  contributing 
$100,000.  It  is  thought  that  $500,000 
may  be  needed  to  meet  the  emergency, 
the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  estimated 
before  the  charnel  ship  has  yielded  all 
the  dead  from  within  and  beneath  its 
hold. 

When  the  Western  Electric  plant 
opened  its  gates  to  check  up  those  re- 
porting for  future  duty  and  those  whose 
places  were  vacant,  the  scene  inside  the 
works  was  almost  as  sorrowful  as  that 
where  the  living  sought  the  dead  in  the 
great  armory. 

But  outside  the  gates  gathered  another 
pathetic  group.  Some  400  of  Chicago's 


unemployed  stood  there,  in  the  sikrc 
due  to  the  hesitancy  of  their  hearts, :: 
with  a  persistency  due  to  the  stem  re 
cessities  accumulated  by  a  hopeless  «:3 
ter  of  unemployment  and  destitu: 
"No  jobs  given  today;  we  must  cb-J 
up  first,"  said  the  superintendent  a:*  -i 
gently  asked  them  to  withdraw. 

The  commissioner  of  health  issutr. 
warning  to  those  who  in  any  way  h« 
been  brought  in  contact  with  the  poll:: 
ed  river  water — police,  firemen  12 
divers  as  well  as  victim^  of  the  disi^ 
ter — against  the  danger  of  infcci 
from  typhoid  germs,  offering  freely  an 
typhoid  vaccine  and  treatment  to  J 
who  had  been  exposed. 

From  a  tug  in  the  river  moored  to  *  \ 
wreck,  hot  coffee  and  food  were  supp 
day  and  night  to  the  divers,  poUcemei 
firemen  and  others  who  in  relays  03 
tinned  without  ceasing  their  search  :! 
the  dead  in  the  flooded  hold  of  :3 
steamer  and  on  the  river  bottom.  At  ri 
initiative  of  the  Woman's  City  Qub^  *^ 
food  was  furnished  by  some  of  the  1 
hotels  and  served  by  settlement  wori-.i 
and  other  volunteers. 

Clergymen     and     singers     of     tr;' 
Protestant     churches     registered     t    : 
willingness  to  render  volunteer  s<- 
at  the   funerals  of  the   victims  of  '^ 
disaster.     Church  emergency  headq^. 
ters  were  opened  to  facilitate  qirick  r 
sponse  to  calls  for  this  service.    Rf*-  1 
Catholic  priests  were  promptly  anti  : 
tinuously  at  the  wreck  to  administer 
last  rites  of  their  church  to  the  dyin^: 

The  number  of  dead  is  still  uncers 
There  have  been  834  bodies  idctitr-; 
Many  who  are  known  to  have  stanc* 
go  on  the  excursion   are  still  mis- '  \ 
Many  more  are  stillheld  within  or  a-  •! 
the    overturned    ship.      The    dead   n^ 
number  more  than  a  thousand. 

Just  how  many  were  aboard  the  sri 
when  she  capsized  is  also  uncertain.  Ti 
government  inspectors  insist  that  cV 
prevented  all  access  to  the  steamer  atr* 
she  had  received  the  2,500  passenrc' 
which  she  was  permitted  to  cirrr 
addition  to  70  of  the  crew.  Whik  t^l 
checking  up  corresponds  with  the  nxn 
her  of  tickets  taken,  how  tniny  roc 
children  in  arms  or  under  five  re.*- 
of  age  there  were,  how  many  oAe"i 
were  admitted  without  ticket,  are  *- 
In  dispute. 

This    and    many    other   uncfiui' -«^ 


The  Eastluid  Disaster 


concerning  the  vessel  and  her  manage- 
ment, give  good  ground  for  the  impera- 
tive public  demand  for  the  most  rigidly 
impartial  and  exhaustive  investigation. 
It  is  justly  insisted  on  all  hands  that  the 
cause  of  the  disaster  must  be  sought  be- 
yond the  captain,  officers  and  crew  who 
have  been  arrested,  beyond  the  trans- 
portation companies  owning  or  leasing 
the  ship  for  this  occasion,  whose  officials 
are  also  under  arrest,  and  must  be  found 
somewhere  within  the  United  States  in- 
spection service  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  federal  government  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  passing  upon 
the  seaworthiness  of  all  vessels,  for  de- 
termining their  carrying  capacity  and 
for  preventing  overloading  before  per- 
mitting vessels  to  sail. 

The  officials  of  both  the  coast  and 
lake  seamen's  unions  and  also  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  make  the 
most  specific  charges  against  the  federal 
inspection  service  for  dereliction  of 
duty,  not  only  in  this  instance,  but  in 
the  case  of  very  many  other  vessels 
which  have  met  disaster.  Over  a  year 
ago  at  the  opening  of  the  excursion  sea- 
son, E.  N.  Nockels,  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor,  wrote  Edwin 
F.  Sweet,  assistant  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  a  letter  under 
date  of  June  22,  1914,  in  which,  after 
complaining  that  his  charges  of  previous 
violations  of  law  had  not  yet  been  an- 
swered, he  issued  this  prophetic  warn- 
ing: 

"We  believe  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
cursion passenger  steamers  are  alto- 
gether too  unsafe  lo  be  permitted  to 
continue  without  a  most  vigorous  pro- 
test from  this  federation,  as  a  matter  of 
record,  in  the  event  of  any  accident  in 
the  future,  that  we  at  least  had  regis- 
tered a  protest.  For  instance,  we  claim 
it  is  a  crime  to  permit  the  Christopher 
Columbus,  3,800  passengers,  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  she  runs  but  five  miles  from 
shore.  That  crowded  condition,  regard- 
less of  sufficient  life-boats  or  able  sea- 
men, in  the  event  of  an  accident  will 
prove  to  have  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  people,  even  if  she  were 
tied  to  the  docks. 

"This  applies  to  the  rest  of  the  boats 
which  are  permitted  to  go  out  of  here 
overcrowded.  There  is  absolutely  no 
comfort,  and  about  one-half  of  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  to  each  boat  would 
mean  safety.  Nothing  else  but  the  cut- 
ting down  of  the  passenger  list  will 
lessen  the  danger," 

Victor  A.  Olander,  secretary  of  the 
Lake  Seamen's  Union,  has  the  copy  of 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  inspection 
department  under  date  of  December  19, 
1914,  in  which  after  naming  thirty-one 
vessels  which  had  gone  down  on  the 
Great  Lakes  with  all  on  board  since 
1905,  he  charged  that  the  inspectors'  and 
supervisors'  "inefficiency,  neglect  and 
disregard  as  recognized  by  the  Lake  Sea- 
men's Union  is  plainly  dangerous  and 
the  loss  of  life  can  be  traced  to  it," 

In  an  interview  with  the  writer,  Mr. 
Olander  insisted  that  "the  Eastland  cap- 
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sized  because  the  United  States  steam- 
boat inspection  service  permitted  too 
many  people  to  go  on  board.  This  and 
nothing  else  caused  the  loss  of  life." 
But  he  also  insisted  that  "this  is  only 
the  last  of  a  long  series  of  improper  in- 
spections, for  whiph  the  supervising  in- 
spector general,  the  ten  supervising  in- 
spectors are  primarily  responsible."  This 
being  the  case,  as  he  judges  it,  Mr. 
Olander  enters  a  most  vigorous  protest, 
which  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
has  endorsed  and  sent  to  President  Wil- 
son and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
against   allowing   "these   inspectors    to 


investigate  themselves." 

Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  1 
ternational  Seamen's  Union,  was  also  i 
terviewed  as  he  was  passing  throu 
Chicago  and  gave  the  following  answi 
to  these  questions: 

Why  are  government  inspectors  si 
pected  of  acting  in  the  interests  of  sh 
owners? 

"Because   while  properly   required 
be  masters  or  engineers,  they  are  nali 
ally    recommended    for    appointment 
shipowners." 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  situalio 

"To   put   the   specific   regulations    1 
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inspection  in  the  law  passed  by  Congress 
and  hold  the  inspectors  responsible  for 
enforcing  it,  leaving  nothing  to  their 
mere  discretion." 

May  not  this  disaster  be  due  to  faulty 
■construction  of  the  vessel? 

"It  was  due  to  overloading  and  to  the 
lack  of  fast,  permanent  ballast.  No 
passenger  boat  is  sate  that  will  not 
stand  up  with  its  maximum  load  of  pas- 
sengers all  on  one  side  without  water 
ballast.  Water  ballast  is  to  be  used  not 
as  a  safely  device,  but  only  for  trim- 
ming, to  keep  the  ship  on  an  even  keel, 
reduce  friction  and  cost  of  fuel  and  to 
make  speed." 

What  was  the  captain's  responsibility 
for  the  instability  of  the  vessel? 

■'The  captain  knew  the  vessel  lacked 
stability,  but  if  he  had  ordered  the  pas- 
stneerf  ashore  and  had  refused  to  take 
his  vc-sel  fmt,  he  would  have  been  tried 
and  his  lii-cn<;c  would  have  been  sus- 
pemk'l  or  revoked.  Nothing  short  of 
the  caiiM^ing  of  the  vessel  would  have 
been  'iiifficienlly  convincing  evidence  to 
prove  its  inM.ibilily  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  nverl'iaded.  On  this  account  li- 
censed officers  are  usually  put  on  trial 
and  mnde  the  scapegoats  of  these  dis- 
asteri  wherher  guilty  or  not." 

W!i;ii  have  you  to  say  in  answer  to 
the  charpe  made  by  the  manager  of  a 
transportation  company  in  Detroit  that 
the  tracedy  is  due  "to  the  presence  of 
life-rafts  and  other  heavy  equipment  re- 
quired hy  the  La  Follette  law?" 


"The  law  does  not  come  into  effect 
until  after  this  navigation  season.  The 
general  manager  of  the  company  own- 
ing the  Eastland  protested  to  Secretary 
Red  Held  against  compliance  with  the 
safety  provisions  of  this  taw  on  the 
ground  that  'it  will  be  impossible  to 
operate  this  boat  and  make  expenses.' 
If  this  law  had  been  in  effect,  the  East- 
land could  not  have  carried  more  than 
half  the  2.500  passengers  allowed  her." 

How  is  the  number  of  passei^ra  al- 
lowed on  any  vessel  determined  ? 

"By  the  deck  space  allowed  each  pas- 
senger, according  to  the  decision  of  the 
inspectors.  At  the  hearing  on  the  La 
Follette  bill.  Supervising  Inspector  Uhlir 
was  asked,  "Do  you  think  a  vessel  can 
safely  pack  its  deck  space  to  the  extent 
of  eight  square  feet  capacity  per  pas- 
senger with  safely  to  passengers?'  He 
replied,  'If  she  has  deck  space  enough 
to  do  it,  yes.'  Vet  no  allowance  is  made 
for  seals,  baggage,  or  whatever  else 
may  occupy  part  of  the  space." 

How  can  safety  be  made  the  first  con- 
sideration with  shipowners  and  manag- 

"By  making  safely  the  owner's  self- 
interest  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
He  should  be  made  to  assume  personally 
a  large  part  of  the  risk  by  being  deprived 
of  any  opportunity  to  over- insure  or 
completely  insure  his  vessel.  Our  laws 
reduce  the  insurance  of  ships  and  car- 
goes to  a  simple  gambling  proposition, 
in  which  one  may  take  out  an  ituurance 


policy  on  a  vessel  in  which  one  kas  n 
insurable  interest  And  morcofer,  ra 
laws  limit  or  abolish  the  shipowan-'t 
liability  to  the  passenger.  Self-tnUnsi 
therefore  puts  a  premitun  on  takia{  liic 
risks  rather  than  upon  providiai  for 
safety." 

What  shotild  be  the  ontcome  of  thit 
investigation? 

"Not  merely  to  fix  the  bUnie  for  tfaii 
disaster,  or  to  pimish  some  poor  devil 
as  in  the  case  of  the  burning  of  the  Gcd- 
eral  Slocum  in  New  York  lUfi>or,  tjr 
to  gel  out  of  it  a  reasonable  degree  o: 
safety  by  the  reorganization  of  the  fed- 
eral inspection  service." 

Official  investigations  were  at  (met 
instituted  by  the  coroner,  the  state's  at- 
torney of  Cook  county.  Judge  Landis  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  ud  bj 
SecreUry  Redfield  of  the  federal  IV 
partment  of  Commerce.  The  coroocri 
jury,  the  foreman  of  which  was  Dr 
William  A.  Evans,  formerly  beahh  cob- 
missioner  of  Chic^o,  recommended  thii 
six  persons  be  held  to  the  grand  jnn 
on  the  charge  of  manslaughter  and  f<r 
such  other  offenses  as  the  facts  nut 
warrant:  William  H,  Hull,  vice-ptes- 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  S'- 
Joseph  Steamship  Company,  owner  (■{ 
the  steamship  Eastland;  Henry  Pedr- 
sen.  captain  of  the  vessel,  Joseph  M 
Erickson,  its  chief  engineer;  Walter  K. 
Greenebaum,  general  manager  of  rk 
Indiana  Transportation  Company  whi:'- 
chartered  the  ship,  and  Robert  Reid  as^ 
Charles  C.  EcklifT,  local  United  Statt. 
steamboat  inspectors. 

The  verdict  held  that  the  ship  was  im- 
properly constructed,  loaded,  operaid 
and  maintained  for  the  service  nt- 
ployed,  and  that  the  parties  named  m 
responsible,  the  passengers  not  havi-; 
contributed  to  the  disaster  by  any  in 
usual  acts.  It  recommended  further  i-- 
quiry  for  other  members  of  the  corpon- 
tion  or  individuals  responsible  and  fT 
those  accountable  for  the  defects  in  ih 
construction  of  the  ship.  The  Jury  ife- 
arraigned  the  lack  of  government  n^ 
lation  of  the  construction  of  vessels.  --' 
lack  of  investigating  the  stability  ■; 
passenger  boats  and  the  present  mclb:< 
of  determining  the  carrying  capacity  " 
these  steamers. 

Of  Secretary  Red  field's  appearasc: 
before  the  coroner's  jury,  its  forenu-'. 
Dr.  Evans,  published  this  statement: 

"Secretary  Redfield  undertook  I" 
answer.  He  launched  into  a  lorn- 
winded  dissertation  on  the  service,  Ht 
rambled  around  over  a  multitude  of  su*- 
jects.  As  he  had  been  in  town  but  i 
few  hours  and  his  witnesses  were  ■■  ' 
vet  in  town  and  his  inquiry  was  not  : 
begin  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, we  could  understand  why  he  li--' 
seen  no  proof  that  the  vessel  was  or- 
seaworthy.'  or  of  the  other  supptw-' 
accusations.  In  the  same  emphatic  «'' 
he  supplemented  his  statements  witb  » 
suggestion  that  the  jury  take  no  sctitw 
with  regard  to  his  men  until  they  h»^ 
been    heard,    although    holding   to  tte 
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rand  jury  and  indictment  by  it  on  ex 
arte  testimony  is  the  legal  procedure. 
"When  he  left  the  room,  the  opinion 
as  expressed  that  his  talk  was  plainly 
le  opening  statement  of  the  defense. 
/e  could  not  well  understand  how  he 
ad,  or  could  have,  such  positive  views 
1  certain  subjects  as  he  had,  and  how 
e  could  argue  as  he  did  in  view  of  the 
ict  that  his  inquiry  had  not  opened 
id  would  not  open  for  eighteen  hours, 
e  impressed  me  as  a  special  pleader  for 
le  men  in  his  service,  with  an  infinite 
ipacity  for  muddling." 

Personally  conducting  his  own  in- 
liry,  Secretary  Redfield  at  once  began 
;  asking  not  only  leading  but  argumen- 
tive  questions  of  his  inspectors,  who 
id  been  summoned  from  other  locali- 
is,  some  to  testify,  and  two  others  to 
t  in  judgment.  Here  are  specimens 
'  his  questioning,  taken  by  court  re- 
)rters  and  published  verbatim  in  the 
hicago  papers: 

**And  they  [excursion  steamers]  are 
jliberately  built  by  thoughtful  men 
ho  put  their  good  money  into  them 
lowing  they  have  no  keels?  That  is 
tonishing.  You  astonish  me  very 
uch.  I  knew  it  was  true,  but  I 
ought  these  people  knew  it. 
"Now  look  back  and  think  of  the  time 
hen  you  were  not  a  mere  government 
Rcial;  think  of  the  time  when  you  were 
tst  a  man  and  remember  when  you 
ere  a  seaman  whose  judgment  was 
)od,  and  then  tell  me,  based  upon  your 
dgment  as  a  man,  before  you  lost  out 
id  became  a  government  official,  tell 
e  whether  you  really  think  as  a  sea- 
an  that  the  Eastland  was  a  good  sea 
>atr 

Of  one  of  the  indicted  inspectors, 
liose  son-in-law  was  chief  engineer  of 
e  Eastland,  upon  whose  seaworthiness 
id  safety  this  inspector  had  passed, 
'cretary  Redfield  inquired: 

**I  understand  from  the  vigilant 
itchdogs  of  the  press  that  you  are 
lilty  of  having  a  son-in-law?  Is  that 
?  Did  you  arrange  for  him  to  he- 
me your  son-in-law  and  then  arrange 
r  him  to  get  a  job  on   the  Eastland 


so     her     passenger-carrying      capacity 
could  be  increased?" 

So,  on  and  on,  for  a  whole  day  or 
two  this  cabinet  officer  thus  disported 
himself  before  this  grief-stricken  com- 
munity, apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  city  had  heart  only  to 
press  one  serious,  solemn  inquiry.  Why 
did  this  disaster  occur,  and  how  can  its 
recurrence  be  prevented?  It  is  a  simple 
statement  of  a  stern  fact  that  the  en- 
tire press  and  people  of  Chicago  have 
been  outraged  by  Secretary  Redfield's 
cynical  bearing  and  by  his  indecent  in- 
dulgence in  sarcasm,  persiflage  and 
special  pleading  in  the  face  of  an  over- 
whelming public  sorrow. 

A  storm  of  protests  at  once  arose, 
coming  not  only  from  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  as  voiced  by  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  and  the  Lake  Seamen's 
Union  officials,  but  also  from  a  commit- 
tee of  the  City  Council,  from  five  great 
Polish  societies,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers were  lost,  from  the  Woman's  City 
Club  and  many  other  organizations. 
These  protests  went  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  accompanied  by  in- 
sistent requests  for  an  absolutely  im- 
partial, thorough-going  investigation, 
not  only  of  the  Eastland  disaster,  but  of 
the  whole  steamboat  inspection  service 
of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  rebuke 
to  the  procedure  in  Secretary  Redfield's 
departmental  hearings  was  administered 
by  Judge  K.  M.  Landis  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  who  in  instructing 
the  federal  grand  jury  to  ascertain  "all 
the  facts  as  to  the  construction,  equip- 
ment, management  and  navigation  of 
the  boat,"  added: 

"One  word  by  way  of  caution.  Wide 
publicity  has  been  given  to  declarations, 
purporting  to  emanate  from  official 
sources  in  vindication  of  the  conduct 
of  persons  with  whose  acts  you  will  be 
concerned.  Of  course,  you  will  not  be 
impressed  by  any  such  publications,  no 


matter  how  high  their  purported  author- 
ity may  be." 

Judge  Landis  further  ordered 

''that  no  witness  appearing  or  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  grand  jury 
shall  present  himself  as  a  witness,  or  tes- 
tify elsewhere,  respecting  the  said  sub- 
ject matter  until  the  further  order  of 
this  court." 

The  intended  effect  of  this  order  upon 
Secretary  Redfield's  inquiry,  as  well  as 
upon  the  further  procedure  of  the  coun- 
ty court  and  states  attorney  in  indict- 
ing those  presented  for  indictment  by 
the  coroner's  jury,  is  to  give  precedence 
to  the  procedure  of  the  United  States 
court. 

The  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state, 
who  is  one  of  three  citizens  sitting  in  an 
advisory  capacity  at  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Commerce,  re- 
quested, "without  meaning  in  any  way 
whatsoever  to  reflect  discredit  upon  ei- 
ther Secretary  Redfield  or  his  depart- 
ment or  his  investigation,  that  its  scope 
be  widened  to  cover  the  steamboat  ser- 
vice for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  that 
representatives  of  organized  seamen  and 
interests  employing  seamen  have  an  op- 
portunity to  testify."  This  brought  Sec- 
retary Redfield  to  a  climax  of  self-ex- 
tenuation, as  irrelevantly  contrary  to 
the  actual  situation  as  most  of  his  other 
utterances  have  been; 

"I  am  willing  and  ready  to  search 
every  corner  and  cranny  fbr  the  ulti- 
mate truth  as  regards  the  United  States 
inspection  service  and  the  Eastland  dis- 
aster. I  came  to  Chicago  for  that  pur- 
pose and  my  purpose  has  never  wav- 
ered. 

"I  am  sorry,  I  am  hurt  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  it  at  this  time.  I  have  been 
mistreated  and  prejudged  by  the  Chi- 
cago press  and  by  Chicago  citizens.  My 
record  should  have  protected  me,  but  it 
did  not.  My  life  is  an  open  book — my 
thirty  years  of  public  life — and  yet 
when  I  come  here  to  make  an  investi- 
gation, I  am  judged  in  advance," 
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MY  NEIGHBOR 

Alice  Habtich 


THANK  Thee,  Lord,  that  I  have  known 

The  sullen  pain  of  care; 
Have  longed  and  waited,  while  men's  ways 

Seemed  neither  just  nor  fair. 
For  when  I  see  my  neighbors  frown, 

I  know  the  weight  they  bear. 


Lord,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  had 
To  count  each  mite,  and  try 

To  plan  so  wisely,  that  my  needs 
Would  wait  for  my  supply. 

For  when  my  neighbor  dams  and  mends, 
I  know  the  reason  why. 


And  Lord,  I  thank  Thee,  too,  that  I 
Have  sometimes  failed :  and  quite 

Discouraged  turned  to  climb  anew 
The  long  hard  upward  flight. 

For  when  my  downcast  neighbor  smiles, 
I  honor  him  his  fight. 
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fAKE  no  mistake,  there'll 
never  be  anotlier  strike  in 
luntry  settled  the 
way  this  one  was.  You 
can't  put  over  anything  like  that  more 
than  once."  That  was  the  reply  of 
Sheriff  Eugene  F.  Kinkearl  of  Hudson 
county.  New  Jersey,  when  I  asked  him 
for  particulars  about  the  new  method  of 
settling  strikes  which  he  seems  to  have 
contrived. 

Only  a  week  before,  Bayonne,  X.  J., 
had  been  in  a  state  of  riot.  Three  men 
had  been  killed — as  this  is  ivritlen,  a 
fourth  has  succumbed  to  his  injuries — 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oil  plants 
were  barred  by  the  police  at  a  point 
ominously  called  the  'Viead  line":  office 
ciii])l(iyes  of  the  oil  companies,  who  had 
nil  slake  in  the  contest,  dared  not  go 
openly  to  their  work,  but  went  by  boat 
down  the  bay ;  fear  had  spread  afar 
throuRh  the  residence  districts:  guards 
with  rifles  patrolled  the  property  of  the 
Tidewater  Oil  Company  and  frDm  time 
til  lime  fired  in  the  general  direction  of 
ihe  sullen  masses  of  strikers  who  all  day 
liiiiE  stood  just  outside  the  deadline 
watching  the  oil  works — and  waiting. 

Sheriff  Ktnkeail  h.iil  tried  to  arrange 
for  arliiiraiioii.  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  had  refused  to  arbitraie.  He 
h.iil  asked  the  governor  to  order  out  the 
niiljiia.  and  the  governor  had  rejected 
hi^  plea.  He  had  orriered  the  Tidewater 
guards   lo   keep   out    of    sight,   and   they 


dis; 


He 


givi 


ed  down  on  the 
Tidewater  plant  and 
arrested  thirty 
guards;  with  them  he  took  into  custody 
Samuel  H.  Edwards,  superintendent  of 
the  plant.  He  hustled  them  to  the  po- 
lice station  and  charged  them  with  in- 
citing to  riot.  The  superintendent  put 
up  $500  bail,  and  went  back  to  his  work. 
The  thirty  guards  went  to  jail. 

On  Monday,  the  sheriff  knocked  down 
Jeremiah  Baly,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  strike,  and  placed 
him  under  arrest.  Then  he  struck  and 
arrested  Frank  Tannenbaum,  the  I.  \V. 
\V,  agitator  who  led  the  raids  of  the 
unemployed  on  the  New  York  churches 
last  year.  Baly  was  arrested,  following 
his  admission  that  he  was  not  a  bona 
fide  striker. 

The  sheriff  then  secured  from  G.  B. 
Hennessey,  superintendent  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  plant,  a  promise  that  if  the  men 
would  return  to  work  he  would  assure 
them  an  increase  in  pay.  .^rmed  with 
this  promise,  the  sheriff  rushed  to  the 
strikers'  hall  and  addressed  them,  telling 
them  that  ftheir  leader  had  admitted 
that  he  was  an  imposler  and  that  he  was 
under  arrest.  He  told  them  of  the  prom- 
ise of  the  superintendent  and  urged  them 
to  go  back  lo  work.  The  matter  was 
put  to  a  vole  and  the  sheriff's  proposi- 
tion was  rejected. 

The  strike  committee,  by  this  time 
completely  dominated  by  the  sheriff, 
thereupon  resigned  and  1,500  men  came 
forwaril  and  said  they  would  accept  the 
proposal  and  go  back  the  next  day. 

There  might  be  trouble  with  1,500  men 


trouble  on  Tuesday  mom  in 
onne.  Four  thousand  men,  instcii 
1,500  went  back  to  work,  and  the  v 
was  broken.  By  Wednesday,  July  > 
had  returned  to  work. 

But  the  sheriff  had  not  yet  exh^; 
his  talents.  On  Wednesday  niom:r, 
released  Baly  and  Tannenbaum.  v, 
he  had  said  the  night  before  he  n. j 
prosecute  "to  the  full  extent 
law."  Then  he  went  to  the  Tide'- 
plant  and  disarmed  and  arrested  ih-- 
complement  of  guards  remaining  :h-' 
ninety-nine  of  them — filing  ch.- 
against  them  of  inciting  to  riot. 

With  the  strike  over  and  the  pa 
in  jail,  his  work  was  done.  Then  9 
iff  Kinkead  climbed  wearily  inf'  ' 
automobile  and  went  lo  his  summer  ): 
on  the  Jersey  coast  to  rest.  For  i 
days  he  had  worked  night  and  da>  1 
had  used  every  muscle  of  his  bn<i-.  ■ 
every  fiber  of  his  brain  2nd  h^  4 
tired. 

And    he    had    done    some 
things.    For  the  first  time  in 
of  the  country,  a  sheriff,  playing  si 
hand,  had  broken  a  strike.     Sherilff^ 
helped    to    break    strikes    befoi 
sure.     Some  have  helped  by  first  ti 
ing    the    heads    of    strikers : 
swearing  in  as  deputies  professional  g 
men   employed  by   the  corporations 
Sheriff  Farr  did   in  Colorado— an,: 
ting  them  harry  and  intimidate  the  « 
ers  and  their  families.     But  here  -.i 
man   who   alternately   bullied  an>! 
ncyed  the  strikers,  mixed    in    it* 
fists  when  he  felt  like  it.  and  then  -'' 
his    impartiality    by    arresting  e<rr 
The  SrBTtT.  Aocsn  ' 
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lards  wholesale  and  the  superintendent 
'  the  plant  into  the  bargain. 
"I  did  everything  I  could  to  get  the 
■nfidence  of  the  men,"  Sheriff  Kinkead 
Id  me  when,  the  battle  over,  I  found 
m  at  his  summer  home,  nerves  and 
Kly  plainly  suffering  from  what  he 
id  been  through.  "I  told  them  that 
ey  were  Poles  and  had  suffered  much 
the  hands  of  Russia,  and  that  1  was 
Irishman  and  my  people  had  suffered 
the  hands  of  England,  and  so  we  had 
It  much  in  common.  Then,  they  are 
.tholics,  and  I'm  Catholic  too.  1  used 
erything  like  that  to  make  them  feel 
It  I  was  one  of  them." 
He  told  me  how  he  first  got  the  men 
agree  to  arbitrate,  and  he  led  a  com- 
tlee  of  them  down  to  see  Superintend- 
l  Hennessey  of  the  Standard  Oil 
int.  But  Hennessey  couldn't  see  it 
It  way.  He  said  the  men  would  first 
ve  to  come  back  to  work  and  then 
:tr  demands  would  receive  attention. 
lat  was  a  proposition  the  strikers 
luldn't  consider  and  the  next  day  they 
acked  the  Tidewater  plant — the  only 
e  they  could  get  at — with  bricks  and 
mes.  They  were  repulsed  with  bullets 
d  two  of  their  number  were  killed. 
This  was  what  stung  the  sheriff  into 
ling  drastic  action.  "I  wouldn't  stand 
f  those  armed  toughs  standing  in 
;re  and  shooting,"  he  blazed.  "They 
re  there  only  to  defend  property  and 
iv  were  threatening  human  life.  One 
liet  went  through  the  wall  of  a  house 
o  a  room  where  there  was  a  woman 
d  her  baby.  They  might  have  been 
led.  There  is  a  great  principle  I'm 
hting  for  here.  It's  got  to  be  under- 
<od  that  these  wealthy  people  with 
rir  palatial  homes  can't  hire  men  to 
>ot  down  poor  people  just  to  protect 
■W  properly.  They  can't  be  allowed 
kill  human  beings  to  save  mere  plants 
i  machinery.  I  was  there  to  protect 
ilo  (.If  Oreeleu  Pholo  Bervlee 
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human  life  and  I  did  it.  I  did  whatever 
I  thought  necessary;  and  after  I  got  hold 
of  things  nobody  was  killed,  either." 

It  was  rather  fine  to  hsten  to  this  big 
red-b!oo<3ed  impulsive  Irishman  who 
had  such  a  passionate  respect  for  hu- 
man life.  For  I  knew  that  rot  only 
could  he  talk  about  it — he  could  face 
bullets  for  it  as  well.  More  than  once 
during  the  strike  Sheriff  Kinkead  went 
straight  and  unwaveringly  where  his  life 
was  in  danger,  because  he  believed  it 
was  his  job  to  protect  other  people's 
lives. 

He  didn't  have  any  particular  conven- 


VS.  FIREARMS 

The  company  guards  were  armed  with  Winchesters.    The  striker  in  the  lower 
left-hand  comer  may  be  drawing  a  revolver,  or  reaching  for  his  handkerchief. 


tions  about  it  either.  He  had  to  stop  the 
violence  and  make  human  life  safe,  that 
was  all;  and  whatever  occurred  to  him 
as  likely  to  contribute  to  that  end  he 
did.  If  burning  a  few  oil  tanks  or 
blowing  up  the  City  Hall  had  seemed  to 
him  likely  to  help,  he  would  have  burn- 
ed oil  tanks  and  exploded  city  halls — and 
saved  people's  lives. 

But  there  were  other  factors  in  this 
affair  besides  saving  life.  There  was 
the  question  of  whether  life  itself  is  sat- 
isfactory or  even  tolerable.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  strike  involved  that  ques- 
tion; so  I  said,  "Sheriff,  you  took  a 
pretty  big  responsibility  on  yourself 
when  you  sent  those  men  back  to  work 
without  an  agreement.  What  assurance 
did  you  have  that  they  would  receive 
consideration  of  their  demands  ?" 

"Superintendent  Hennessey  author- 
ized me,"  said  Sherifif  Kinkead,  "to  say 
that  he  could  promise  them  an  advance 
if  they  would  return  to  work." 

"Did  he  say  how  much?"  I  asked. 

"No,  he  said  it  might  not  be  15  per 
cent,  which  was  what  the  men  were  ask- 
ing for,  but  it  would  be  an  advance." 

"The  papers  didn't  give  that  impres- 
sion," I  ventured.  "They  said  that 
Hennessey  promised  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion with  his  superiors  and  recommend 
an  advance." 

"Please  don't  tell  me  anything,"  the 
sheriff  returned  wearily.  "I'm  all  worn 
out;  just  ask  your  questions  and  I'll  try 
to  answer  them," 

"Well.  then,  (ell  me,"  said  I,  "what 
you  will  do  if  Hennessey  doesn't  come 
across.  What  if  he  throws  you  down? 
The  men  are  back  at  work  and  the  strike 
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"Wait  unlil  he  ihrows  me  down,"  the 
iheritT  flashed  back,  "and  then  ask  me 
what  I'll  do.  But  let  me  tell  you  this, 
Hennessey  didn't  lie  to  me  during  the 
strike.  When  he  gave  me  his  word,  he 
kept  it.  I  can  size  up  a  man,  and  I  say 
that  this  man  Hennessey  is  square." 

There  was  another  matter  that  seemed 
to  me  worth  foUowinR  up,  and  so  I  ven- 
tured on  that,  too.  "Do  you  mind  tell- 
ing me,"  1  asked,  "just  why  you  ar- 
rested the  strike  leader  Baty?"  "Be- 
cause he  hed  to  me,"  he  retorted.  "He 
fooled  the  strikers.  He  was  an  out- 
sider, and  I  had  given  orders  that  there 
shouldn't  be  any  outsiders." 

"Was  (hat  why  you  arrested  Tannen- 
baum,  too?"  I  asked.  "Yes,"  replied  the 
sheriff,  "because  he  was  from  New 
York.  But  I'll  say  I've  got  more  respect 
for  him  than  I  have  for  Baly.  He  stood 
up  like  a  man  and  said  just  what  he  was 
and  what  he  wanted  to  do." 

"You  wouldn't  let  anybody  from  out- 
side Bayonne  be  involved  in  the  strike, 
then  ?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't.", 

"Let  me  understand  this."  I  said. 
"Suppose  the  men  were  organized  ami 
had  a  national  union.  Would  you  bar 
out   iheir  national  officers  in  that  case, 

■■No,"  said  the  sheriff,  "thai  would  he 
a  dilTerent  proposition." 

"But  you  arrested  Baly  and  Tannen- 
bauni,  on  what  charge  ?" 

'"Inciting  to  riot,"  promptly  replied 
Mr.  Kinkcad. 

"It  has  been  snet-'fsted,  sheriff,"  I 
sa:ii.  "Ihat  no  law  had  licen  violated  by 
these  men.  ihat  ihfv  had  a  right  to  be 
in  Bayonne  nn<!  thai  consequently  you 
ha<l  nn  right  to  arrest  ilieni." 

"I  don^i  care  whether  tiiere  was  any 
law  or  noi,"  returned  ihe  slierifi  holly. 
"I  was  there  to  proiect  life  and  prcervc 
the  peace,  and  I'd  have  killed  Baly  or 
Tanncnbaum  or  ilime  anything  else  if  I 
had  thought  it  ncce>sarv  in  order  to  do 
I  I  was  lluT 


courage,  determination  and  singleness  of 
purpose.  It  is  that  courage  and  that 
singleness  of  purpose  that  have  aroused 
admiration  for  Sheriff  Kinkead  among 
thousands    who    have    never    seen    him. 

I  have  put  down  here  faithfully  what 
the  sheriff  told  me  because  it  reveals  the 
mental  processes  of  the  man  whose  acts 
have  been  a  nine  days'  wonder.  Since 
■our  interview,  his  confidence  in  the  out- 
come has  been  justified.  Wages  have 
been  advanced  by  both  the  Standard  Oil 
and  the  Tidewater  Companies,  the  lat- 
ter company  granting  the  full  15  per 
cent  demanded  for  all  men  earning  $2  a 
day  or  less;  10  per  cent  for  men  earning 
between  $3  and  $4,  and  5  per  cent  for 
all  receiving  over  that  amount.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  announced 
an  advance  of  10  per  cent  for  men  re- 
ceiving $2.50  or  less  per  day,  and  a  flat 
raise  of  25  cents  a  day  for  all  earning 
over  that  amount. 

The  12Q  guards  arrested  by  (he  sher- 
iff have  been  arraigned  in  court,  and 
ten.  who  were  identified  as  handling 
rifles  when  two  strikers  were  killed, 
have  been  held  for  the  action  of  the 
grand  jury. 

So  the   workers  in  the  oil   plants  of 
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CABLNG    FOR   A    DEPUTY    » 

Cards  bearing  the  teitend,  "Sheriff's  Aide. 
for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property," 
were  worn  by  the  deputies  lo  distinguish 
iliem  from  the  companies'  private  guards, 
as  protection  against  attacks  by  the  sirikers. 


ich  two  men  and  a  boy  were  shot. 

Bayonne  may  well  praise  Sici 
Kinkead  because  he  guessed  right. 

But  what  if  he  had  guessed  wroq 
And  what  if  he  had  happened  lo  iL-i 
that  the  demands  of  the  strikers  '" 
without  merit  ?  Would  he  have  dn.i 
them  back  to  work  without  any  picdl 
of  any  sort?  Sheriff  Kinkead  doeii 
believe  that  men  should  have  i  m 
right  to  strike.  -He  told  me  that  I 
remedy  was  compulsory  arbilratiwl 
not  in  the  public  service  alone,  b^i  I 
every  field  of  industrial  life.  j 

Furthermore,  this  sheriff  ii  ^ 
troubled  about  the  laws  he  has  s«< 
to  maintain.  He  presumes  to  say  ij 
the  leaders  of  a  strike  may  be.  iz. 
they  are  not  to  his  liking  or  if  m 
lie  to  him,  he  will  heat  thera  up  ::  I 
wants  to  or  arrest  them  for  beine  i 
siders.  And  if  anyone  looks  at  :i 
coldly  or  crosses  his  fingers,  the  s'-fi 
will  arrest  him  on  a  charge  of  inc:'  i 
to  riot.  This  was  the  blanket  crimt  i 
covered  everything  for  Sheriff  Kir.-M 
It  was  the  charge  against  Baly,  i;  -i 
the  charge  against  Tannenbau^D-l 
whom  the  sheriff  said  to  me.  '"1  artt-J] 
him  because  he  was  from  New  Yorv 
and  it  was  the  charge  against  one  m  : 
city  commissioners  of  Bayonne,  ■'  i 
the  sheriff  ordered  out  of  the  ofc  I 
the  chief  of  police  of  Bayonne  i-  =1 
he  could  telephone  in  privacy.  Btaa 
he  wouldn't  go  to  the  sheriff  orderc!  i 
oflicer  to  arrest  him  and  lake  him  1  J 
on  a  street  corner  and  hold  him  i-'^ 
for  further  orders.  Later  he  'par  I 
him  in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  hr  ■■! 
commissioners.  i 

On  reflection  it  may  seem  that  '.A 
Jersey  ought  to  provide  a  better  n;. 
handling  strikes.  We  take  off  mif  :j| 
to  a  sheriff  who  believed  that  bis  ■ -i 
job  was  to  protect  human  life  c-'l 
property  had  to  go  hang.  But  si>irt  H 
Hudson  county  may  have  a  sheiin  iS 
aclly  like  Sheriff  Kinkead  in  evrr'  1 
sped  but  one — he  may  believe  ihj'  ■' 
job  is  to  proiect  property  even  ii-  ' 
life  goes  hang.     What  then? 
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AT  THE  WAR  CAPITALS 

By  Alice  Hamilton,  M,D, 


rHE  SURVEY  has  asked  me  to 
write  the  narrative  of  Miss  Ad- 
dams'  journey  to  present  the 
resolutions  of  what  is  now  usual- 
called  the  Woman's  Peace  Congress 
The  Hague  to  the  governments  of 
:  warring  and  of  some  of  the  neutral 
jntries.  The  delegation  consisted 
ly  of  Miss  Addams  and  Dr.  Alctta 
:obs  of  Amsterdam;  but  Dr.  Jacobs 
ik  with  her  a  friend  Frau  Wollf  ten 
Ithe  of  The  Hague,  and  Miss  Addams 
ik  me.  We  two  were  not  official  mem- 
cs  of  the  delegation  and  usually  took 
part  in  the  formal  interviews  with 
nisters  of  foreign  affairs  or  chancel- 
's; so  that  my  account  of  our  wander- 
fs  must  be  confined  to  the  unofficial 
rts.  to  the  people  we  met  informally 
d  the  impressions  we  gained  as  we 
ssed  through  the  countries,  and  stup- 
d  in  the  capitals  and  the  life  there. 


There  were  absolutely  no  hardships 
encountered  anywhere,  not  even  real  dis- 
comforts.    Inconveniences     there     were 

in  the  shape  of  tiresome  waiting  in  con- 
sular offices  for  passports, — a  formality 
which  had  to  be  repeated  in  between 
each  two  countries;  but  aside  from  that, 
travel  was  easy  and  comfortable.  The 
first  government  visited  by  the  delega- 
tion was  the  Dutch,  since  the  congress 
was  held  at  The  Hague,  and  after  that 
came  Great  Britain  where  the  delegation 
saw  Mr.  -Xsquiih  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
I  did  not  accompany  Miss  Addams  to 
London,  for  just  then  I  had  an  unexpect- 
ed opportunity  to  go  into  Belgium  and 
chose  that  instead,  so  that  her  experi- 
ences there  I  did  not  share  in  and  cannot 
describe.  The  beginning  of  our  joint 
pilgrimage  was  on  May  19,  when  with 
the  two  Dutch  women  we  left  Amster- 
dam for  the  day's  journey  to  Berlin. 


Germany  looked  far  more  natural 
than  we  had  been  led  to  expect;  indeed, 
the  only  unusual  feature  to  my  eyes  was 
the  absence  of  young  and  middle-aged 
men  in  the  fields  where  the  work  was 
being  carried  on  almost  entirely  by 
women,  children  and  o!d  men. 

We  reached  Berlin  at  night  and  the 
next  morning,  as  we  drank  our  coffee, 
Dr.  Sudekum's  card  was  brought  up. 
Readers  of  The  Survey  will  probably 
remember  him  as  a  prominent  Socialist, 
a  member  of  the  Reichstag  and  an  au- 
thority on  city  planning,  who  visited  this 
country  some  two  years  ago  and  spoke 
in  many  of  our  large  cities.  We  went 
down  to  meet  him  but  seeing  no  one  in 
the  room  except  a  few  officers,  thought 
there  was  some  mistake;  when,  to  our 
surprise,  a  tall,  blond  soldier  came  up 
and  saluted  and  we  recognized  that  this 
was    actually    Dr.    Sudekum.     We    had 
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never  supposed  that  he  would  actually 
be  in  the  army  though  we  knew  that  he 
was  one  of  the  military  Socialists, — in- 
deed, one  of  those  selected  by  the 
Kaiser  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Italy  and 
try  to  persuade  the  Italian  Socialists  that 
Italy  should  remain  loyal  to  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

We  talked  together  and  he  told  us  of 
Italy's  probable  entrance  into  the  war, 
insisting  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  military  importance,  but  an  act  of 
unforgivable  treachery.  He  had  been 
up  all  the  night  before  at  the  foreign 
(^ce  and  his  eyes  had  that  dull  hunted 
look  that  goes  with  sleeplessness  and 
intense  emotion.  He  was  the  first  one 
to  attack  us  on  the  subject  of  Americas 
sale  of  munitions  of  war  to  the  allies, 
an  attack  to  which  we  became  wearily 
accustomed  before  we  left  Germany  and 
Austria.  Dr.  Sudekum  was  just  back 
from  nine  days  at  the  front  and  claimed 
that  every  shell  which  had  fallen  in  that 
part  of  the  line  while  he  was  there  was 
an  American  shell.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  most  friendly  and  readily  promised 
to  do  what  he  could  to  secure  an  inter- 
view for  the  delegation  with  Count  von 
Jagow  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

After  he  left,  I  went  out  on  a  few  er- 
rands and  got  my  first  impression  of 
Berlin.  The  city,  of  course,  was  in  per- 
fect order,  yet  the  war  met  me  on  all 
sides.  The  walls  were  placarded  and 
the  windows  full  of  appeals  for  money 
for  all  sons  of  objects:  for  blinded  sol- 
diers, for  the  relief  of  the  widows  of 
the  heroes  of  a  certain  battleship,  for  a 
woman's  fund  to  be  made  up  of  pennies 
and  presented  to  the  Kaiser,  and — much 
the  most  terrible  of  all — long  lists  of  the 
latest  casualties.  But  there  were  no 
wouni'.cd  soldiers  to  be  seen  and  no  evi- 
dence of  poverty  and  suffering,  the  re- 
lief work  is  apparently  well  done.  Later 
on,  when  we  were  taken  around  by  Dr. 
Alice  Salomon,  we  saw  how  work  has 
been  provided  for  those  who  need  it,  for 
the  women  especially.  I  had  a  curious 
sensation  on  that  expedition  of  having 
seen  and  heard  it  all  before;  and  then  I 
remembered  that  just  a  little  while  ago 
in  Brussels  I  had  seen  gentle  Belgian 
ladies  organizing  work  for  the  Belgian 
poor  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  these 
gentle  German  ladies  were  doing  it  for 
the  (lerman  jioor.  And  in  Paris,  and  in 
London,  it  was  the  same. 

We  had  been  told  before  we  went  to 
Germany  thai  the  people  were  absolute- 
ly united  in  a  detcrminaiion  to  fi^ht 
until  Germany  was  victorious,  that  there 
were  not  a  dozen  men  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  who  were  even 
thinking,  much  less  talking,  of  peace. 

Of  course,  such  unanimity  is  incon- 
ceivable in  a  nation  of  sixty-five  million 
thinking  people,  and  it  was  easy  enough 
for  us  to  convince  ourselves  that  it  did 
not  exist.  From  the  first  we  met  men 
anil  women  who  were  pacifists.  The 
one  who  stands  out  most  prominently  in 
my   mind,  is  the  clergymen,   Sigmundi- 


Schultze,  who  is  fortunately  too  lame 
to  serve  in  the  army.  He  has  gathered 
around  him  a  group  of  people,  free  from 
bitterness;  and  from  ultra-patriotifim, 
fair-minded,  and  deeply  sorrowful  over 
the  war.  Many  of  them  belong  also  to 
a  group  that  calls  itself  Das  Bund 
Neues  Vaterland,  which  stands  for  very 
much  the  same  things  as  the  Union  of 
Democratic  Control  in  England, — that  is, 
for  a  peace  without  injustice  or  humili- 
ating terms  to  any  people,  no  matter 
who  is  victor. 


These  people  were  absolutely  tan  Hsi 
Germany  was  fighting  in  self-deicr.- 
only,  and  their  respect  for  the  miV.u:; 
was  so  great  that  they  looked  upon  -.bt 
acts  of  the  Belgian  franc-tirtws  i- 
horrible  crimes. 

Toward  the  invasion  of  Belgiuamf- 
of  them  held  the  belief  that  it  bd  Utr 
a  military  necessity,  but  thai  there  mu-.- 
be  no  permanent  occupation.  No  •<' 
believed  in  the  tales  of  atrocities, 
you  knew  our  good  German  soktid 
you'd  see  how   impossible    all  that  i^ 
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Of  CO  use,  we  also  met  people  who 
held  the  point  of  view  which  we  in 
-America  have  been  led  to  think,  uni- 
versal in  Germany.  The  Lusitania  was 
still  in  everyone's  mind  and  the  first  note 
from  America  had  just  been  received. 
I  talked  to  many  people  who  accepted 
the  sinking  of  the  vessel  without  ques- 
tioning. She  was  carrying  ammunition; 
she  was  armed ;  the  passengers  had  been 
warned,  and  had  no  more  reason  to  com- 
plain than  if  they  had  deliberately  en- 
tered  a   city    that  was   being   besieged. 


As  for  our  selling  munitions  o: 
to  the  allies,  the  resentment  it  »n 
is  almost  incredible.  Many  oi 
seem  to  suppose  that  all  the  amm=r 
used  by  the  allies  comes  from  -Vini: 
The  .American  wife  of  a  German  i 
man  told  Miss  Addams  that  a  «-•': 
friend  had  come  to  see  her,  with  . 
of  shell  which  some  soldier  had  «r- 
from  the  front,  saying  it  was  the  ■ 
that  had  killed  her  husband.  -Ati- 
woman  had  shown  her  the  ghastl.>  ■" 
and  said ;    "Look  at  it  and  tell  icc 
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is  an  American  shell." 

We  stood  up  stoutly  for  our  country, 
arming  that  it  was  Germany  which  had 
prevented  both  Hagu.;  congresses  from 
pronouncing  against  this  very  practice, 
that  Germany  had  herself  invariably 
taken  every  opportunity  to  sell  muni- 
tions to  warring  countries,  that  for  us 
to  change  international  law  and  custom 
in  the  middle  of  the  present  war  in 
favor  of  Germany  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  allies  would  be  an  unneutral  act, 
but  it  was  mostly  useless.     1  think  we 


to  pay  some  calls  on  men  who  we 
thought  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  neutral  na- 
tions acting  as  negotiators  between  the 
warring  countries.  It  was  very  easy  to 
secure  the  introductions  we  wanted, 
partly  through  Sigmundt-Schultze  and 
partly  through  some  friendly  American 
newspaper  men. 

We  called  first  on  Prof.  Hans  Del- 
brueck  who  lives  next  door  to  Harnack, 
his  brother-in-law.  Miss  Addams  was 
greatly  tempted  to  call  on  the  latter,  for 
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:onvinced,  perhaps,  two  or  three  men. 
Most  of  them  did  not  even  listen  to  our 
explanations. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  an 
nierview  for  Miss  Addams  and  Dr. 
lacobs  with  Count  von  Jagow  and  al- 
hough  Dr.  Bethmann-Hollweg  did  not 
.-onsent  to  see  the  delegation,  he  granted 
Miss  Addams  an  interview.  I  waited  for 
ler  in  a  spacious  room  in  the  chancel- 
lery on  the  Wilhelm  Strasse,  looking  out 
on  a  great  shady  garden  right  in  the 
heart  of  Berlin.     From  there  we  went 


she  has  always  had  a  great  admiration 
for  his  book,  Das  Wesen  dcs  Christen- 
Ihums.  But  Sigmundt-Schultze  who 
was  with  us  advised  her  not  to,  saying 
she  would  only  be  disappointed,  he  had 
gone  in  heart  and  soul  for  the  war. 

The  interview  with  Delbrueck  was  not 
enlightening.  He  did  not  seem  to  me 
wise  or  just,  and  his  idea  of  the  sort  of 
intervention  which  would  be  of  value  in 
this  crisis  was  so  utterly  un-American 
that  we  thought  it  hardly  worth  listening 
to.     Briefly,   he   advised  that   President 


Wilson  should  use  threats  to  the  two 
chief  belligerents  and  thus  bring  them 
to  terms.  "Let  him,"  he  said,  "tell  Eng- 
land that  he  will  place  an  embargo  on 
munitions  of  war,  unless  she  will  accept 
reasonable  terms  for  ending  the  war,  and 
let  him  tell  Germany  that  this  embargo 
will  be  lifted  unless  Germany  does  the 

Miss  Adil.'ms  told  him  that  such  a 
move  wou'd  be  impossible,  even  if  it 
were  of  airy  value;  that  for  the  Presi- 
dent lo  use  threats  would  be  to  lose 
his  moral  force,  and  that  he  would  not 
have  the  country  behind  him.  But  Del- 
brueck waved  aside  as  absurd  both 
these  objections.  "Moral  influence  is 
nothing,"  he  said,  "what  is  needed  is 
armed  mediation.  Your  President  has 
the  right  under  your  constitution  to  do 
this,  he  need  not  consult  the  country." 

He  went  on  to  say  much  that  he  had 
already  said  in  his  article  in  the  Atlantic, 
that  Germany  desires  no  new  territory 
in  Europe,  but  what  she  requires  is 
colonies,  and  that  he  would  be  in  favor 
of  her  evacuating  Belgium  on  condition 
of  her  being  given  concessions  in  the 
Belgian  Congo.  He  was  one  of  the 
Germans  who  could  see  no  argument  in 
defense  of  our  sale  of  munitions  and 
who  considered  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
lania  absolutely  justified. 

I  found  Maximilian  Harden  much 
more  interesting.  He  is  a  little  man  with 
a  big  head,  almost  all  of  it  forehead  and 
hair,  his  eyes  tired  and  burnt-out  and 
his  general  aspect  full  of  weary  depres- 
sion. People  had  warned  us  against 
him,  calling  him  a  fire-eater,  one  of  the 
men  who  had  done  most  to  encourage 
the  war.  To  us  he  seemed  quite  the 
contrary;  he  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a 
terrible  tragedy.  He  was  very  fair  to 
our  country,  saying  that  Germany  had 
no  right  to  criticize  our  sale  of  ammuni- 
tion to  the  allies.  He  said  he  had  al- 
ways told  the  Germans  that  since  they 
had  a  great  advantage  in  their  enormous 
factories  at  Essen,  England  naturally 
must  strive  to  offset  it  by  an  equal  ad- 
vantage, and  this  she  had  in  her  navy 
which  enabled  her  to  buy  the  supplies 
she  could  not  manufacture.  He  said  it 
was  poor  sportsmanship  for  Germany  to 
protest.  As  for  help  from  the  neutral 
nations  in  this  crisis,  he  seemed  to  think 
it  the  only  hope,  and  yet  not  an  imme- 
diate hope. 

Miss  Addams  was  entertained  by  the 
large  women's  organization,  the  Lyceum 
Club,  which  has  a  beautiful  building  of 
its  own.  We  dined  there  with  some  of 
the  leaders  and  afterwards  there  was  a 
reception  and  Miss  Addams  spoke,  but 
they  did  not  wish  her  to  speak  of  the 
peace  congress  or  of  her  mission.  As 
everywhere,  excepting  in  Hungary,  the 
women's  suffrage  organizations  and  the 
International  Council  of  Women  had 
pronounced  against  the  meeting  at  The 
Hague  and  made  it  difllicult  for  their 
members  to  attend.  Nevertheless  when 
we'  talked    to    these     women     individ- 
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\iaHy,  we  found  them  much  more  moder- 
ate than  we  had  been  led  to  expect  In- 
deed, as  1  look  back  oa  our  German 
visit,  1  can  remember  but  two  persons 
who  spoke  to  me  with  the  sort  of  bitter- 
ness that  1  ha^-e  heard  from  Gcrman- 
Amcricaas  over  here,  even  though  the 
war  is  so  ver?  close  to  them.  1  suspect 
that  that  is  the  real  reason:  that  the 
tragedy  is  too  great  for  rancor  and  un- 
charitableness.  One  woman  said  lo  me, 
when  I  quoted  something  from  this  side 
of  the  water,  "I  am  far  past  all  that 
now.  At  first  1  was  bitter,  but  that  is 
gone  DOW.     I  have  almost  forgotten  it." 

One  must  always  remember  that  the 
Germans  read  nothing  and  hear  nothing 
from  the  outside.  I  talked  with  an  old 
friend,  the  wife  of  a  professor  under 
whom  I  worked  years  ago  when  I  was 
studying  bacteriolc^y  in  Germany.  She 
and  her  husband  are  people  with  cos- 
mopolitan connections,  they  read  three 
languages  besides  their  own,  and  have 
always  been  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  narrow  provincialism,  but  since 
last  July  they  have  known  nothing  ex- 
cept what  their  government  has  decided 
that  they  shall  know.  I  did  not  argue 
with  my  friend,  but.  of  course,  we  talked 
much  together  and  after  she  had  been 
with  us  for  three  days  she  told  me  that 
she  had  never  known  before  that  there 
were  people  in  England  who  did  not 
wish  to  crush  Germany,  who  wished  for 
a  just  settlement,  and  even  some  who 
were  opposed  to  the  war. 

Then  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  believe 
this.  We  Germans  think  that  the 
Fatherland  was  attacked  without  provo- 
cation, that  our  war  is  one  of  self-de- 
fense only.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
told.  I  begin  to  think  it  may  not  be 
true,  but  you  must  believe  that  we  were 
sincere  in  our  conviction." 

In  Berlin  we  had  bread  cards  and  we 
ate  war  bread.  At  each  meal  the  waiter 
disked  for  our  cards  and  snipped  ofiF  one 
of  the  three  coupons,  then  he  brought  us 
one  and  a  half  Brodchcn,  quite  enough 
for  breakfast  and  more  than  enough  for 
the  other  meals.  It  was  good  bread — 
something  like  a  cross  between  rye  bread 
and  while  bread.  They  told  us  that  this 
excessive  economy  was  not  really  neces- 
sary, for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany 
gets  all  the  wheat  she  needs  across  the 
Russian  border  by  bribing  officials,  bul 
thai  the  German  government  wished  lo 
train  the  people  in  habits  of  saving.  It 
has  certainly  been  successful.  I  could 
nil  imagine  being  wasteful  of  bread  in 
Berlin. 

In  Vienna,  however,  the  bread  cards 
seemed  a  real  necessity,  for  the  allow- 
ance of  bread  was  very  small,  and  if 
one  did  not  cat  the  three  portions  on 
a  Monday,  one  could  not  save  the  coupon 
ami  get  four  on  Tuesday.  The  slice 
given  us  three  times  a  day  was  only  iwo 
and  a  half-inches  long,  two  inches  wide 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  a 
pilifully  small  allowance  for  working 
people  to  whom  bread  is  the  chief  article 


of  diet.  It  was  a  heavy,  tmappetiztng 
bread,  made  of  a  mixture  of  potato  flour, 
corn-meal,  rye  and  a  very  little  wheat. 
The  N'ieimese  spoke  with  bitterness  of 
the  scarcity  of  wheat  in  Austria,  saying 
that  the  Hungarians  had  plenty,  but  they 
were  selling  it  to  Prussia  instead  of  to 
Austria. 

In  every  country  that  we  visited,  peo- 
ple would  ask  us  with  pathetic  eager- 
ness if  we  did  not  find  everything  just 
the  same  as  usual,  if  the  city  was  not  as 
gay  as  ever,  life  going  on  just  the  same, 
no  sign  of  war  anywhere.  It  would  be 
a  superficial  person  who  could  say  that 
even  of  Berlin,  and  no  one  could  say  tt 
of  Vienna.     We  did  not  think  that  the 
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or  wheeled  in  chairs,  for  the  hospitili 
are  scattered  all  over  Vienna.  TV 
horses  are  so  thin  that  one  can  com; 
their  ribs ;  we  did  not  see  one  horse  i: 
decent  condition  while  we  were  thrt 
To  add  to  the  general  impression  of 
poverty,  the  walls  and  windows  n:e 
covered  with  urgent  appeals  to  the  peo- 
ple to  do  their  duty  and  subscribe  to  ibt 
second  war  loan. 

We  reached  Vienna  on  the  evening  oi 
Whitsunday.  Italy  had  just  de- 
clared war.  That  evenii^  there  was  a:: 
attempt  at  a  demonstration  on  the  street 
under  our  balcony,  but  it  was  not  vcn- 
warlike,  just  a  crowd  of  your^  boys  ami 
girls     singing     the     Austrian     natiotul 


people  in  Vienna  had  enough  to  eat; 
they  looked,  many  of  them,  starved, 
more  so  than  any  people  I  have  ever 
seen, — except,  of  course,  in  East  Lon- 
don, where  starvation  seems  endemic  in 
normal  times. 

I  went  one  morning  into  the  great 
Stephanskirche.  No  service  was  going 
on.  but  the  church  was  full  of  people 
kneeling  at  every  allar,  one  group  of 
two  hundred  gathered  together  and 
chanting  a  litany  quite  without  any 
leader,  just  by  themselves.  They  were 
tragic-looking  people,  many  of  them  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  Among  them  were 
young  recruits  and  wounded  soldiers — 
the  saddest  congregation  1  have  ever 
seen.  Everywhere  there  are  convales- 
cent soldiers  hobbling  along  the  street, 


n.  The  next  day 
we  passed  a  great 
troup  of  soldiers  starting  for  the  fron- 
tier. They  were  young  fellows.  almoM 
all  of  them,  some  mere  lads.  They  wert 
very  gay  and  proud  and  confident,  an. 
had  bunches  of  flowers  stuck  in  thei.- 
belis  and  in  their  caps  and  even  in  the 
nmzzles  of  their  guns.  That  is  realh 
the  most  tragic  thing  one  sees — iht 
young  men  setting  off  gaily  and  confi- 
dent for  the  war.  The  wounded  soldiers 
are  bad  enough,  but  at  least  they  have 
come  through  alive. 

In  addition  to  seeing  Baron  BuriaiL 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
Count  Sturgkh,  the  prime  minister  i>i 
.'\ustria — which  was  the  real  object  oi 
the  visit  to  Vienna — of  course,  we  biJ 
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also,  as  in  Berlin,  informal  interviews 
with  pacifists  and  others  who  we  thought 
might  have  something  valuable  to  say, 
or  who  were  eager  to  hear  what  the 
committee  had  done  and  hoped  to  do. 
I  remember  meeting  a  very  lovely 
woman  who  had  gone  to  The  Hague 
congress  simply  because  she  felt  that  if 
anywhere  women  were  getting  together 
to  talk  of  peace,  she  must  go  and  meet 
them.  She  was  not  a  member  of  any 
women's  club  and  she  had  never  Spoken 
in  public  before,  but  she  made  one  of 
ihe  most  moving  speeches'  o!  the  con- 
gress. When  I  met  her  in  Vienna,  she 
told  me  that  she  had  since  the  first, 
been  closely  connected  with  the  Ameri' 


timid,  yet  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that 
there  was  a  group  of  women  who  had 
courage  and  broad-mindedness  enough 
to  come  together  and  ask  to  be  told 
about  the  peace  congress. 

This  incident  may  serve  to  Show  the 
attitude  of  mind  quite  innocently  held  by 
many  Germans.  At  one  of  the  teas,  a 
Izdy  of  much  sweetness  and  intelligence, 
described  how  her  three  little  girls  had 
each  adopted  a  convalescent  soldier,  and 
how  they  saved  their  pennies  to  buy 
tobacco  for  their  proteges  and  gave 
them  one  of  their  three  daily  slices  of 
bread.  Then  the  lady  continued  in  ex- 
actly the  same  tone:  "And  the  day  the 
news  came  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 


tania  we  all  took  a  holiday.  There  were 
no  lessons,  and  we  sent  for  our  soldiers, 
and  all  went  off  for  a  picnic  in  the  coun- 
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pital in  Vienna,  and 
;hat  she  had  never  heard  a  soldier  speak 
ivith  haired  or  contempt  of  the  men  on 
;he  other  side.  That,  she  said,  belonged 
:o  the  non-fighters  at  home. 

It  was  in  Vienna  that  we  heard  the 
strongest  protests  against  the  censor- 
ihip  of  the  press.  They  told  us  that  it 
ft-as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  an  early  and 
1  just  settlement  of  the  differences  at 
ttake,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
!\ustrians  and  Germans  who  desired 
leace  to  make  themselves  known  to  peo- 
;ile  in  England  and  France  who  were 
like-minded,  that  it  was  even  impossible 
for  them  to  discover  each  other  in  Ihe 
country  itself.     The  meeting  held  there 


Among  our  visitors  was  the  brother 
of  our  old  friend.  Prof.  Edward  A. 
Steiner,  who  is  connected  with  shipping 
interests  in  Trieste.  He  spoke  of  the 
unfounded  claims  of  the  Irredentists, 
saying  that  though  Trieste  is  predomi- 
nently  Italian,  the  hinterland  which  it 
serves  is  Slavic  and  the  Dalmatian  coast 
has  only  a  small  minority  of  Italians. 

There  had  been  a  question  of  our 
going  to  Budapest.  Hungary  has,  of 
course,  no  separate  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  nor  can  she  declare  war  or  peace 

idependently    of   Austria. 


for  the  del^ation  was  small  and  rather     garians  do  not  consider  themselves  Au- 


strians,  and  their  present  prime  minister, 
Count  Tisza,  is  generally  said  to  be  the 
most  influential  man  at  present  in  the 
Empire  Kingdom.  Moreover,  the  suf- 
frage party  in  Budapest  had  endorsed 
the  peace  congress  and  the  women  were 
eager  !o  have  Miss  Addams  come  and 
address  a  large  public  meeting  there. 
Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  two 
Dutch  delegates  should  go  on  to  Berne 
to  attend  a  peace  meeting  there  and  that 
Miss  Addams  and  I  should  go  to  Buda- 
pest. 

We  had  only  a  little  over  a  day  and  a 
half  in  that  city,  but  the  time  was 
crowded  to  overflowing.  From  the  out- 
set it  seemed  to  me  quite  different  from 
either  Berlin  or  Vienna  and  curiously 
like  our  own  country,  in  spite  of  the 
Magyar  which  one  heard  everywhere. 
Our  first  breakfast  seemed  like  home, 
because  there  was  plenty  of  bread  and 
no  bother  about  bread  cards  and  before 
it  was  over  a  group  of  journalists  had 
arrived  who  were  not  only  as  eager  for 
news  as  American  journalists  would  be, 
but  apparently  as  independent  in  their 
use  of  it.  Miss  Addams  was  quickly 
taken  in  charge  by  a  group  of  very  able 
women  who  arranged  for  her  inter- 
view with  Count  Tisza,  and  also  secured 
for  us  a  wonderful  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  Vatican,  a  letter  from  a  prince 
archbishop,  the  Primate  of  Hungary. 

In  the  evening  at  six  o'clock  there  was 
a  big  public  meeting  of  men  and  women 
and  Miss  Addams  described  the  peace 
congress  and  told  about  the  journey  of 
the  delegation  to  present  the  resolutions 
to  the  different  governments.  Her 
speech  was  repeated  in  Magyar,  but  I 
think  fully  two-thirds  of  the  audience 
understood  her  English  and  were  most 
responsive  and  sympathetic.  When  it 
was  over,  there  was  a  dinner  for  about 
sixty  at  the  Riti  Hotel  and  Canon  Giess- 
wein,  a  member  of  parliament,  was  toast- 
master.  It  seemed  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  the  country  that  this  dignitary 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  should 
be  not  only  a  pacifist  but  also  an  out- 
spoken feminist. 

There  were  members  of  parliament 
and  government  officials  present,  but  the 
discussion  at  the  table  was  apparently 
as  free  and  unconstrained  as  it  would 
be  in  America.  The  man  who  sat  on 
my  left  was  a  privy  councillor  who  told 
me  frankly  that  he  was  a  pacifist,  that 
he  had  no  use  for  Prussia,  that  he  con- 
sidered that  Hungary  had  no  quarrel 
with  Servia,  certainly  no  desire  to  hurt 
Belgium,  and  that  she  was  being  forced 
to  fight  Prussia's  war.  The  woman  on 
my  right  was  a  countess,  whose  family 
owns  great  estates.  She  and  her  hus- 
band have  put  up  convalescent  homes 
for  some  twelve  hundred  soldiers  on 
their  land ;  but  she  herself  stays  in  Buda- 
pest and  is  chief  cook,  as  she  called  it, 
for  a  hospital  with  five  hundred  men. 
She  has  charge  of  all  the  supplies  and 
must  plan  the  dietary  so  that  she  comes 
within  the  allowance  made  by  the  gov- 
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ernment,  yet  she  must  give  her  soldiers 
enough  nourishing  food.  If  there  is  a 
deficit  it  comes  out  of  her  pocket. 

She  told  me  that  she  had  always  liked 
the  English  better  than  any  other  for- 
eigners and  that  they  were  generally 
liked  in  Hungary.  The  people  of  Buda- 
pest are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  war  broke  out  they  had  over 
five  hundred  English  people  in  the  city, 
and  they  have  interned  only  about  a 
dozen;  the  rest  are  all  at  liberty.  We 
found  also  a  very  kindly  feeling  toward 
the  Russians,  with  whom,  of  course,  the 
Hungarians  have  come  in  especially 
close  contact.  They  say  that  fighting 
them  is  like  fighting  children,  for  the 
Russian  peasant  is  utterly  averse  to  war 
and  often  has  to  be  absolutely  forced 
into  it. 

They  told  us  the  story  of  two  Hun- 
garians who  had  captured  ten  Russians, 
and  one  of  the  latter  said,  "Wait  a  min- 
ute and  1  will  bring  you  some  more." 
They  let  him  go  on  the  chance,  thinking 
that   anyway   they     had   nine   left,    and 


presently  he  returned  bringing  with  him 
thirty  other  Russians  who  willingly  laid 
down  their  arms.  They  said,  "We  never 
wished  to  fight,  but  now  it  is  spring  it 
is  the  season  to  till  the  soil ;  we  will  not 
fight  any  more ;  we  wish  to  till  the  soil, 
as  we  always  do."  So  they  have  been 
put  to  work  in  the  helds  and  are  quite 
content. 

Miss  Addams  took  me  with  her  to  see 
Count  Tisza  and  I  was  much  impressed 
by  my  first  experience  of  an  official 
palace  with  many  ante-chambers  and 
men  who,  I  felt  sure,  must  be  what  his- 
torical novels  call  "lackeys."  Tisza, 
himself,  looks  curiously  like  pictures  of 
General  Grant,  only  that  he  is  very  tall 
and  broad-shouldered.  Like  many  Hun- 
garians, he  is  a  Presbyterian.  He  im- 
presses one  as  a  rather  somber,  stern 
man  with  great  resolution,  but  not  as 
the  fire-eater,  the  fierce  war-lord,  which 
the  Austrians  had  described  to  us;  cer- 
tainly to  us  he  said  nothing  of  the  glor- 
ies or  gains  of  war,  only  of  its  senseless 
horrors. 


Berne  was  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
cities  we  had  just  been  visiting.  1  can- 
not remember  being  particularly  attract- 
ed by  it  when  I  saw  it  some  years  ago, 
but  one's,  standards  changei  nowadays, 
and  what  one  longs  for  is  the  sight  of  i 
safe  and  peaceful  city  with  the  streets 
full  of  healthy,  well-fed  children,  with 
no  soldiers,  no  lists  of  the  slain,  i 
schools  turned  into  Red  Cross  hospitals 
and  no  war  bread.  Not  that  there  is 
any  objection  to  war  bread  as  bread, 
only  one  can  never  forget  the  war  when 
one  is  eating  it. 

The  hotel  in  Berne  had  an  iifterestii^ 
assemblage  of  people.  My  first  acquaint- 
ance was  an  elderly  Englishman  whose 
wife  and  daughter  were  interned  i 
Austria,  and  he  was  trying  through  ot 
ambassador  to  get  them  out.  The  sei 
ond  was  the  daughter  of  the  former  am- 
bassador from  Belgium  to  Vienna. 
There  was  also  a  Russian  girl  who  was 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  home;  and 
a  man  and  his  wife  from  Brussels,  i  ' 
[Continued  on  I'age  VJiJ 
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Censorship  in  Action 


By  yohn   Collier 


rHERE  is  a  swamp  down  in 
Georgia,  called  Okefenokee.  It 
covers  four  hundred  square  miles 
and  is  a  haunt  of  wild  fowl,  al- 
galars  and  great  fish  who  scorn  the 
ook,  requiring  to  be  speared,  Enter- 
rising  promoters  said,  twenty  years 
go,  "We'll  drain  the  swamp."  They 
anted  to  get  the  magnificent  cypress 
mber  which  rises  from  the  ten  thousand 
ny  "'houses,"  or  islands,  which  dot  the 

They  bought  the  swamp  for  eighty 
;nts  an  acre  or  thereabout.    They  built 

huge  sawmill  and  a  hotel  300  feet 
ing.  Then  they  clove  far  out  into  the 
vamp  with  a  deep  canal,  and  after 
lending  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
.rs  they  began  to  float  out  the  logs — 
J  find,  alas,  that  every  cypress  tree  in 
Itefenokee    was   worm-riddled    to    the 

They  were  stunned  by  this,  but  an- 
:her  promoter  heard  of  their  troubles, 
fe  said.  "I'll  take  the  job  off  your 
ands."  The  soil  of  Okefenokee  is  black 
nd  rich;  wonderful  truck-gardens 
lould  blossom  when  Okefenokee  was 
rained.  So  with  the  new  promoter's 
loney  they  sent  the  canal  further  and 
Kper  out  into  the  swamp,  to  drain  it 
ry:  and  after  several  months,  through 
iriosity  or  as  an  afterthought,  they  sent 

barrel  of  earth  to  Atlanta,  where  the 
ate  geologist  analyzed  it. 

It  is  a  tragic  story.  The  soil  was 
Mhing  but  ashes,  incapable  of  growing 
ty  vegetables  at  all,  and  research  has 
nee  developed  the  fact  that  Okefeno- 
te,  now  a  swamp,  had  been  a  vast 
■press  jungle  standing  high  and  dry  a 
w  centuries  ago.  It  was  kindled  by 
gibtning,  so  Indian  tradition  goes,  and 
■duced  to  a  char;  its  humus  burned, 
id  the  soil  many  feet  down  was  ster- 
iied  of  organic  matter.  Then  the  baked 
nder  sank  down  and  became  the  floor 
[  a  shallow  lake,  hundreds  of  square 
liles  in  area.  This  in  turn  has  become 
'Itefenokee  swamp. 

Sawmill  and  hotel  are  in  ruins.     The 


canal  runs  far  into  the  swamp,  still  in- 
complete. Iron  cables  and  shards  are 
heaped  on  the  sand.  Okefenokee  is 
nearly  as  solitary  as  the  upper  Amazon. 
And  though  our  narrative  of  its  history 
may  not  be  accurate  in  all  particulars,  it 
is  largely  so,  and  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  futility  of  hard  work  and  costly  ad- 
ministration when  the  fundamental  pre- 
sumption is  wrong.  It  illustrates  the 
censorship  question. 

The  draining  of  Okefenokee  in  censor- 
ship began  with  the  sudden  rise  of  mo- 
tion-pictures about  nine  years  ago.  The 
pioneer  censorship  of  Chicago  was  es- 
tablished November,  1907.  It  was  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
and  has  not  been  carried  to  the  federal 
Supreme  Court.  This  censorship  is  le- 
gal, compulsory  and  carried  out  before 
the  first  public  exhibition.  It  covers 
"pictures  o£  the  classes  and  kinds  com- 
monly shown  in  mutoscopes,  kineto- 
scopes,  cinematographs  and  penny  ar- 
cades." The  Chicago  ordinance  speci- 
fically prohibits  only  two  kinds  of  films, 
the  "immoral  and  obscene,"  but  its  ap- 
plication has  been  broadened  in  practice. 
There  is  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $50 
nor  more  than  $100  for  each  exhibition 
of  a  condemned  film  or  part  of  such 
film. 

The  censoring  was  at  the  start  broadly 
assigned  to  the  superintendent  of  police. 
.■\n  appeal  to  the  mayor  was  provided 
for.  The  censors'  acti»n  on  any  given 
film  could  be  appealed  to  the  courts,  and 
such  appeals  have  be«n  occasionally 
made  but  are  in  their  aggregate  negli- 
gible. In  January,  1913,  the  censoring 
of  films  was  placed  under  the  deputy 
superintendent,  Major  Funkhauser,  who 
was  appointed  through  the  civil  service. 
The  inspection  work  is  done  by  ten  sal- 
aried   employes   drawn    from    civil    ser- 

The  second  censorship  enactment  in 
this  country  was  carried  through  in  San 


Francisco  in  the  latter  part  of  1908.  It 
authorizes  the  pre- censorship  of  motion- 
picture  exhibits.  This  ordinance  has 
been  rather  lightly  applied  and  is  now 
carried  out  largely  after  the  first  public 
exhibition  of  films.  The  inspector  is  a 
corporal  of  the  police. 

Fairly  simultaneously  with  legal  cen- 
sorship, the  National  Board  of  Censor- 
ship of  Motion  Pictures  came  into  exist- 
ence, as  a  work  local  to  New  York,  in 
March,  1909.  and  was  extended  to  in- 
clude the  whole  country  in  June,  1909. 
It  was  not  a  legal  censorship  in  any  par- 
ticular, and  continues  as  a  purely  co- 
operative and  voluntary  arrangement. 

Between  the  years  1909  and  1913  cen- 
sorship laws  were  passed  in  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Kansas  City;  Portland, 
Oregon ;  Los  Angeles,  California ;  At- 
lanta, Georgia;  Pittsburg,  Kansas;  Seat- 
tle, Washington ;  and  a  little  later,  Pasa- 
dena, California.  These  are  all  pre- 
publicity  laws,  in  that  they  give  statu- 
tory power  to  the  censor  in  advance  of 
the  first  public  exhibition.  The  Port- 
land ordinance  was  amended  early  In 
the  present  year  to  provide  for  a  paid 
secretary  who  works  with  a  group  of 
about  twenty-five  censors,  most  of  the 
inspections  being  made  after  the  first 
public  exhibition  of  films.  The  work  in 
Seattle  is  done  by  a  group  of  five  volun- 
teers. In  Los  Angeles  a  voluntary  board 
with  a  paid  secretary  views  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  films  in  advance  of 
publicity.  The  Kansas  City  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  has  been  intelligently 
active  for  several  years,  viewing  some 
films  before  and  some  films  after  their 
first  public  exhibition.  All  these  boards 
or  officials  use  the  aid  of  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures, 
which,  from  its  central  station  in  New 
York,  reviews  practically  all  films  sev- 
eral weeks  in  advance  of  their  first  pub- 
lic exhibition. 

The  more  important  censorships,  those 
which  at  present  are  the  fighting  issue 
in  this  field,  are  the  state  censorships. 
The  first  state  censorship  was  created  in 
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BURLESQUE   OVER    WHICH    CENSORS   DISAGREE 

A  comedy  picture,  entitled  The  Merry  Moving  Men.  A  type  of  hundreds 
of  films  which  burlesque  violence  and  with  respect  to  which  all  the  boards 
of  censorship  vacillate. 


Pennsylvania  in  1911,  but  became  opera- 
tive only  last  yeaf.  During  the  legis- 
lative sessions  just  closed,  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  laws  were  amended 
to  permit  the  delegation  of  censoring 
work  to  employes  and  helpers  of  the 
boards. 

Kansas  adopted  a  state  censorship  law 
two  years  ago.  This  has  been  held  con- 
stitutional by  the  federal  Supreme 
Court,  along  with  the  Ohio  law. 

A  state  censorship  law,  pending  in 
Massachusetts,  has  passed  the  state  sen- 
ate. Meantime,  as  a  result  of  the  agita- 
tion over  the  Griffith  film-drama,  The 
Birth  of  a  Nation,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  has  authorized  a  suppression 
in  Boston  of  films  after  the  first  public 
exhibition,  on  petition  by  citizens  and 
subsequent  action  by  a  committee  of  the 
mayor,  the  chief  of  police  and  a  munici- 
pal court  judge.  Already,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Mayor  Curley  had,  through  his 
licensing  and  general  police  authority, 
exerted  a  fairly  thorough  pre-publicily 
censorship,  largely  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Board  of  Censorship.  The 
new  committee,  after  viewing  The 
Birth  of  a  Nation,  decided  against  re- 
pressing the  film  even  though  its  own 
authorization  had  been  granted  with  a 
view  to  such  prohibition.  A  courageous 
act,  but  one  well  illustrating  the  caprices 
of  censorship. 

Bills  providing  for  state  censorship 
have  been  introduced  and  pressed  in 
Indiana,  Minnesota.  Tennessee  ami  New 
York.  A  similar  measure  is  now  pend- 
ing in  Illinois.  A  bill  providing  for  a 
genera!  federal  censorship  of  motion- 
pictures  has  been  before  Congress  for 
two  years.  In  1912-13.  New  York  alder- 
men enacted  an  ordinance  providing  for 


compulsory  legal  censorship  which  was 
vetoed  by  Mayor  Gaynor. 

The  federal  Congress  in  its  session  of 
1910-U  adopted  a  statute  prohibiting  the 
interstate  shipment,  or  importation  into 
the  United  States,  of  mot  ion -pictures  of 
prize  fights.  This  law  has  recently  been 
used  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  films 
from  Havana  depicting  the  Johnson- 
Willard  fight.  There  is  a  clause  in  the 
Underwood  tariff  law.  not  as  yet  opera- 
tive, authorizing  the  censorship  of  im- 
ported films  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

From  the  above  mere  chronology  of 
censorship  (never  assembled  before)  we 
may  now  pass  to  a  nearer  view  of  the 
two  outstanding  legal  censorships — the 
Slate  Board  of  Ohio  and  the  police  cen- 
sorship of  Chicago. 

The  Ohio  film  censorship  has  been 
the  storm-center  of  controversy  on  this 
subject  for  more  than  a  year.  It  is  of 
classic  type,  legal,  compulsory,  all- 
inclusive,  and  is  carried  out  in  advance 
of  the  first  public  exhibition.  It  became 
of  national  interest  through  having  oc- 
casioned the  federal  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision last  winter,  upholding  censorship, 
which  will  be  later  discussed  in  these 
articles. 

The  Ohio  board  deserves,  in  all  mod- 
eration, the  name  of  "horrible  example." 
It  provides  no  ultimate  argument  against 
legal  censorship;  but  it  shows  glaringly 
the  ineptness  and  irresponsibility  which 
is  likely  to  characterize  the  political  ap- 
proach to  this  difficult  issue.  Scarcely 
had  the  Supreme  Court  issued  its  opin- 
ion that  the  Ohio  censorship  law  in- 
volved no  invasion  of  free  discussion  or 
of  fundamental  political  rights,  when 
the  Ohio  board  proved  the  contrary.    It 


condemned  in  tola,  without  even  a  pn- 
tense  of  intelligible  justification,  a  £la< 
drama.  The  Strike  of  Coaldale,  vh:d 
in  every  detail,  in  its  whole  tenor  an: 
aim,  represented  the  broader  and  m-M 
moderate  type  of  controversial  dranw 
This  drama  did  not  incite  to  riot,  be 
definitely  the  contrary.  It  did  not  dcp-.c 
crime,  it  did  not  even  indict  a  class 
society;  while  showing  the  haughtinca, 
of  capital,  it  dwelt  likewise  on  the  ic 
pulsiveness  of  labor.  Its  sole  offeui 
was  that  it  dramatized  the  victory  . 
labor  and  mildly  sided  with  the  caust  >. 
labor.  I 

The  Ohio  law  was  signed  Maj  !ij 
1913,  Under  it,  the  State  Industnaj 
Commission,  subject  (o  the  apprgii| 
of  the  governor,  appoints  three  ccnsorii 
one  of  them  a  woman,  to  be  paid  tl~^x| 
a  year  each.  These  censors  are  requir&j 
to  examine,  prior  to  the  first  public  ci' 
hibition,  all  films  intended  for  pu'j  ,^ 
display  within  the  state,  and  to  cer.iTi 
"only  such  films  as  are.  in  the  judgtcre 
and  discretion  of  this  board  of  cemon 
of  a  moral,  educational  or  amusine  in 
harmless  character."  All  approved  ^ 
are  to  be  stamped  and  serially  numben. 
and  before  any  film  is  publicly  exhib;ie 
the  words  "Passed,  etc.,"  together  *r. 
the  serial  number  of  the  film,  shall  * 
projected  on  the  screen.  The  OL 
courts  have  been  reluctant  to  entVi 
this  last  clause,  an  attitude  which  u 
complicated  the  operation  of  the  law 

A  charge  of  one  dollar  is  made  :■ 
each  1,000  foot  reel,  or  fifteen  min;] 
show,  inspected  by  the  board.  In  adi 
lion,  the  board  requires  the  purcluMK 
its  stamp  of  approval  at  the  price 
ten  cents  a  foot  for  the  "rider"  whia  i 
attached  to  each  certified  film — a  ptd 
of  about  six  cents  a  foot  on  "ridwv' 
The  board's  income  from  September . 
1913,  to  August  I,  1914,  was  $21^ 
Its  expenditure  was  $13,957.  Thi?  o 
penditure  about  equaled  the  expendi':^ 
of  the  National  Board  of  Censorsh:?  ' 
Motion  Pictures  for  censoring  and  ps 
eral  executive  work  on  a  national  tui 
for  the  same  period. 

Now  for  the  Ohio  board's  method.'  i 
work.  We  have  access  to  sworn  :eo 
mony  on  this  point,  from  the  record.'  t 
the  United  States  District  Court.  Nri 
em  District  of  Ohio.  J.  A.  Mad-i 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Censors  s 
recounting  the  board's  work  from  >;? 
tember  22.  1913  to  November  29.  'M 
a  period  of  slightly  over  two  moo'ii 
Says  Mr.  Maddox: 

"We  have  censored  [in  that  time!  J" 
proximately    between    7,000    and    ? 
reels."     The  record   continues: 

Q.  "How  many  hours  can  yo\ 
steadily  and  examine  reels  of  films' 

A.  "I  have  examined  as  man; 
twenty  a  day."  ( It  requires  6 
minutes  to  show  one  reel.) 

Q.  "Do  you  three  censors  examioe  . 
of  these  pictures  or  reels  at  the  «=* 
time  and  together,  or  separately:  or  b~*' 
do  you  conduct  your  examination; '* 
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A.  "Well,  not  exactly  by  action  of  the 
dree  censors,  but  these  matters  were 
rcquently  referred  back  and  forth  to 
ach  other  for  approval,  if  necessary," 

Q.  "It  would  have  been  impossible 
it  you  to  examine  8,000  films  if  all 
ircG  of  you  had  examined  them  at  the 
ime  time?" 

A.  "Yes,  if  we  had  tried  to  examine 
1  the  prints  of  8,000  films  tc^ether,  it 
ould  have  been  impossible. 

So  much  for  the  record.  But  Mr. 
addox,  the  chairman,  was  over-modest. 
iT  three  censors,  working  separately, 

have  inspected  8,000  reels  of  film  in 
e  sixty-six  days  above  referred  to, 
3uld  have  involved  the  inspection  by 
ch  censor  of  forty,  not  twenty,  reels 
day.  To  run  forty  reels  through  the 
ichine  would  require  ten  hours,  with 

lime  allowed  for  re-inspection.  Sun- 
ys,  too.     .     .     . 

The  Ohio  board's  work  grew  easier, 
ler  the  opening  rush.  The  inspections 
:i  during  the  first  year  to  1,500  reels 
month, — involving,  if  the  board  bad 
:  together,  fourteen  and  a  half  hours' 
ntinuous  inspection  during  six  days  of 
:h  week.  The  board  maintains  an 
ice  with  two  film  screens,  so  that  two 
isnas  may  be  censored  at  the  same 
le.  At  present,  the  monthly  output  of 
!ls  is  about  700;  so  that  if  the  board 
irks  at  full  speed,  without  re-inspec- 
ns  or  pauses  for  discussion,  it  may 
nplete  its  work  in  about  six  hours  a 

y- 

The  present  state  of  mind  of  the 
itrd  is  -suggested  by  the  following, 
ich  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press 
March  11,  1915: 

'Mrs.  Maude  Miller  Murray,  woman 
mber,  is  devoting  her  mornings  to  re- 
rtorial  work  on  the  Colymbus  DU- 
'ck,  although  the  state  pays  her  to 
■s  on  films  during  that  time,  accord- 
to  W.  R.  Wilson,  who  is  also  a  mem- 
Wilson  has  protested  to  Gov.  Willis 
.  .  Wilson  also  criticised  Mrs.  Mil- 
s  way  of  censoring  two  films  at  once, 
ing  that  this  method   was  not  thor- 


'If  Mr.  Wilson  has  seen  fit  to  carry 
complaint  to  the  Governor,  I  will 
I  Gov.  Willis  too,  and  ask  him  to  de- 
;  whether  it  is  any  worse  for  me  to 
k  for  the  Dispatch  a  few  hours  every 
rning  than  it  is  for  Mr.  Wilson  to 
intain  an  office  opposite  the  state 
rd's  headquarters  and  serve  as  secre- 
'  for  the  national  and  state  leagues 
motion-picture  men,'  said  Mrs.  Mil- 
after    learning    of    Wilson's    state- 

'He  has  inspected  two  pictures  at  a 
c  on  hundreds  of  occasions,'  she  con- 
led,  'and  he  has  never  complained  be- 
^  against  the  practice.  I  understand 
:  he  receives  $100  a  month  for  work- 
for  the  'movie  league.' " 
uch,  then,  are  the  conditions  under 
ch  the  Ohio  censors  do  their  work. 
1  this  work?  It  is  the  determination 
moral  values — of  psychological, 
hetic  and  social  values — for  the 
lie  range   of   dramatic  art.  _  For  the 
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The  Chicago  board  and  most  of  the  censorship  boards  in  fact,  prohibit 
the  showing  of  crises  of  violence.  The  actual  firing  of  the  pistol  or  descent 
of  the  knife  in  this  picture  would  be  eliminated. 


unabridged  message,  the  whole  burden 
of  drama  is  carried  by  motion-pictures  at 
the  present  day.  Let  us  recall  the  two 
uses  and  aims  of  drama,  as  stated  in  the 
first  article  of  this  series; 

"Drama  is  a  socializing  agency,  a 
means  ...  for  cultivating  interest 
— passionate  interest — in  the  things  of 
social  concern.  And  drama  is  a  means 
for  keeping  the  wellsprings  of  life  un- 
sealed, for  keeping  the  vital  horizons 
rich  and  deep  in  those  whose  personal 
experience  is  necessarily  limited." 

Drama  is,  in  fact,  vicarious  experi- 
ence. It  is  a  means,  to  which  enormous 
thought  and  genius  have  been  given,  by 
which  the  individual  spectator  enters 
into  the  general  race  heritage  and 
brings  to  play  on  his  moral  nature  the 
incentives  and  the  challenges  which 
confront  mankind  everywhere  in  all  the 
ages.  In  this  sense,  drama  is  indeed 
life,  to  a  higher  degree  than  practical 
life  is  life.  To  censor  drama  is  to  at- 
tempt to  purify  the  very  fountain-head 
of  life  itself. 

The  censorship  of  art  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  the  control  of  prac- 
tical conduct,  for  in  the  control  of  prac- 
tical conduct  we  are  mainly  concerned 
with  external  practical  results,  whereas 
in  the  control  of  drama  we  are  con- 
cerned with  vital  results,  registered  in 
spiritual  and  moral  terms,  eventuating  in 
who  knows  what  practical  conduct  to- 
morrow or  next  year. 

And  the  censor?  At  best  he  is  a  cau- 
tious and  conscious,  at  worst  a  reckless 
and  unconscious,  bull  in  the  china-shop 
of  drama.  His  every  decision  is  bound 
tn  influence,  for  good  or  ill,  the  drama- 
tist and  the  whole  art  which  he  is  cen- 
soring.    When  he  deprives  the  drama- 


tist of  some  particular  trick  or  theme 
or  form  of  emotional  appeal,  he  starts  a 
train  of  consequences  in  the  artist  him- 
self which  will  result  in  the  upbuilding 
or  in  the  deterioration  and  impoverish- 
ment of  drama. 

The  various  legal  censors  of  drama 
are  not  abashed  by  their  responsibility. 
Nor  have  the  above  facts  and  considera- 
tions, along  with  others  far  more  sen- 
sational, influenced  the  Ohio  legislature 
to  either  repeal  or  radically  amend  the 
censorship  law.  As  remarked  in  the 
previous  article,  "laws  o£  this  kind, 
whose  good  intentions  are  so  manifest, 
are  easy  to  get  on  to  the  statute  books 
and  wellnigh  impossible  to  get  off." 

It  would  be  quite  unjust,  unpardon- 
able, indeed,  to  leave  an  implication  that 
the  Ohio  censorship  board  is  typical  in 
all  respects  of  the  legal  censorships 
operating  in  other  cities  and  states.  On 
the  contrary,  a  word  of  respect  should 
be  said  for  the  work  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  and 
more  especially,  of  the  Chicago  censor- 
ship officials. 

The  Chicago  censorship  was  the  first 
estabUshed  in  this  country,  antedating 
even  the  National  Board  of  Censorship 
of  Motion  Pictures.  Its  tenets  have  al- 
ways been  and  still  are  crude,  inflexible, 
naive,  adapted  only  to  a  protection 
against  the  grosser  and  more  obvious 
offenses  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
drama.  But  this  is  a  condition  hardly 
to  he  escaped  by  any  statutorily  created 
and  legally  responsible  censoring 
agency;  even  the  voluntary  National 
Board,  as  will  later  be  explained,  suc- 
ceeds only  in  attenuating  it. 

The  Chicago  board,  further,  operates 
for  only  a  limited  territory;  so  that  its 
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standards,  even  if  practicable  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  drama  which  is  al- 
ways positive,  always^  adventurous  and 
always  changing,  would  not  be  adopted 
by  the  film-makers.  Due  to  this  fact, 
the  Chicago  board  must  ever  limit  its 
work,  in  the  main,  to  destruction,  either 
complete  or  piecemeal,  of  dramas  al- 
ready produced.  But  this  having  been 
said,  unstinted  recognition  must  be 
given  to  the  hard-working  honesty  of 
the  force  in  charge  of  censoring  and 
their  ready  co-operation  with  social 
workers  of  Chicago;  and  to  the  atten- 
tion paid  by  these  unofficial  helpers  to 
the  problem  steadily  over  a  term  of 
years. 

Space  is  utterly  lacking  for  an  ade- 
quate description  of  the  Chicago  board's 
methods  and  results.  A  glance  at  its 
bulletins  for  the  eight  months  ending 
June  25,  1915,  yields  the  following  re- 
sults : 

The  board  censored  between  6,000  and 
7,000  reels  (an  approximate  estimate 
based  on  the  output  of  films  in  that 
time).  Of  these,  the  board  wholly  pro- 
hibited sixty-eight;  it  ordered  one  or 
more  eliminations  in  1,309  others. 

Of  the  sixty-eight  prohibited  films, 
ten  were  condemned  for  violations  of 
neutrality.  The  Chicago  board  is  thor- 
oughly neutral.  It  condemned  a  British 
enlistment  plea  and  forbade  the  mention 
of  Our  Kaiser.  The  Austro- Servian  [  !] 
Film  Company  got  one  of  its  subjects 
past  after  twenty-three  eliminations. 
The  Prince  of  Peace,  its  title  notwith- 
standing, was  condemned  in  toto  for 
presenting  scenes  of  war. 

Offenses  against  religion  and  dispar- 
agement of  officers  of  the  law  are  treat- 
ed sternly  by  the  Chicago  board.  Among 
scenes,  descriptive  titles  and  films  of- 
fending in  the  latter  respect  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Application  of  the  third  degree 
by  police;  the  bribing  of  a  politician; 
brutal  handling  of  prisoners  by  police; 
bribing  of  a  policeman;  prison  guards 
failing  to  preserve  order;  verbal  men- 
tion of  third  degree;  bribing  of  a  de- 
tective; theft  of  a  police  uniform;  love 
scene  between  a  married  woman  and 
an  army  officer. 

The  offenses  against  religion,  con- 
demned by  the  board,  vary  from  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  crooks  by  church 
deacons,  to  blasphemy  and  attacks 
aj^ainst  the  alleged  cupidity  of  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel. 

Nudity  fares  hard  in  Chicago.  Not^ 
merely  nude  models,  but  models  *'un- 
drapcd  below  the  knees."  are  ordered 
eliminated  from  the  film.  The  notable 
film-drama.  The  Hypocrites,  a  delicately 
handled  and  morally  purposeful  bit  of 
genuine  art  and  preachment,  was  pro- 
hibited because  it  showed  a  nude  figure. 
With  this  bias  of  the  Chicago  board 
there  seems  to  go  a  more  obscure 
prejudice,  shown  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  multiple-reel  drama,  II  Pagliacci.  on 
the  ground  that  **the  entire  first  reel 
^lnuNS  an  cncicnte  woman." 


THB  GBNSORSHIP  PROBLEMS  OF  THB  PROBLBM  PLAY 


SCENES  from 
The  Story  of 
Wheat,  dramatized 
from  Frank  Nor- 
ris'  The  Pit,  by  the 
Biograph  C  o  m  - 
pany :  I  The  toiler 
sowing  the  grain; 
II  the  plunder 
gambling  in  wheat, 
in  order.  III  to 
meet  his  expenses 
in  riotous  living 
(this  scene  would 
be  trimmed  or  cut 
out  entirely  by 
many  of  the  cen- 
soring  agencies)  ; 

IV  the  bread-win- 
ners are  affected 
when  the  "corner" 
in  wheat  forces  up 
the  price  of  bread ; 

V  but  personal  re- 
sponsibility is  en- 
forced and  the 
plunger,  disgraced, 
commits  suicide 
(pictures  of  sui- 
cide are  nearly  al- 
ways prohibited  or 
toned  down  by  the 
censors). 


fHIS  film  puts 
before  the 
censors  a  problem 
play  with  elements 
of  temptation, 
crime  and  punish- 
ment. Shall  wom- 
en be  permitted  to 
carouse  on  the 
screen?  Is  the 
showinj?  of  suicide 
justifiable?  The 
underlying  prob- 
lem of  censorship 
is.  How  can  such 
questions  be  set- 
tled with  a  view  to 
the  audiences, 
ranging  in  age 
from  three  vears 
to  seventy,  which 
will  witness  this 
film? 


II. 


111. 


IV. 


censorship  in  Action 
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Again:  "Flash  (i.  ^.,  eliminate  all  but 
glimpse  of)  nine  scenes  showing  fairy 
1  filmy  garment."  And  "Cut  out  pic- 
ures  of  illegitimate  baby."  Yet  again: 
Cut  out  sub-title,  'Rebellious  and  crying 
hat  a  curse  is  upon  her,  Betty  enters  the 
'wilight  Sleep !' " 

As    noted  above,  the  ratio  of  films 
hanged  in  some  detail  by  the  Chicago 
oard  to  those  condemned  altogether,  is 
bout  twenty  to  one.    This  is  true  of  all 
ther  censoring  agencies.     The  wisdom 
nd  effectiveness  of  film  censorship  de- 
ends  almost   wholly   on  the  judgment 
sed  in  requiring  piecemeal  eliminations, 
"he  most  definite  criticism  which  can 
e  made  against  the  Chicago  board  is 
aat  it  tends  to  view  details  without  ref- 
tence  to   the   contexts   in   which   they 
ccur;  whereas  in  drama,  the  parts,  be 
aey  scenes  or  words,  exist  mainly  with 
bference  to  a  total  eff'ect  and  get  their 
motional  or  ethical  meaning  from  the 
hole  of  which  they  are  the  product, 
he  over-emphasis  or  misplacement  of  a 
rtail  in  drama  is  bad  art;  it  may  also 
!  bad  morals.     But  this  over-emphasis 
•  misplacement  is  a  question  for  de- 
rmination,    and    must   be    approached 
jora  the  standpoint  of  the  total  interest 
^  effect  of  the  drama  which  is  being 
jnsidered,   judged    in   relation   to   the 
lental  tendencies  of  the  audience. 
I  Verily,  an   elusive   quest!     It   is  the 
pirk  Tower  of  the  Childe  Roland  of 
msorship,  if  not  of  art  itself. 
jThe  writer  has  for  years  indulged  in 
I  leisure- time    amusement,  at  once   ro- 
antic  and  comic  in  its  results.     Take 
y  list  of  scenes  and  titles  eliminated 
a  censor  of  motion-pictures.     Read 
and  mentally  reconstruct  the  drama 
om  which  the  scenes  are  ordered  cut 
t.    Write  down  your  result;  then  go 
d  view  the  actual  film,  preferably  as 
stood  before  excisions  were  ordered, 
ardly  ever  will  you  recognize  this  orig- 
.    You  will  find  that  you  have  con- 
cted   something   different    and   new, 
nerally  far  more  gory  and  far  more 
ticing  than   the  condemned  film. 

This  experience,  which  is,  incidentally, 
hint  to  scenario  writers  in  quest  of 
w  plots,  will  be  a  very  suggestive 
e  and  will  help  you  to  understand 
If  any  board  of  censorship  is  likely 
be  inconsistent  with  its  own  previpus 
dings  and  still  more  at  variance  with 
ch  and  every  other  board  of  censor- 
lip  in  existence. 

Some  excerpts  follow,  chosen  at  ran- 
>tn  from  the  orders  of  the  Chicago 
^ard: 

I  The  Mystery  of  St.  Martin's  Bridge. 
pt  out:  Close  view  of  girl's  attempt 
r  brand  man  with  iron ;  entire  scene  of 
»an  entering  and  remaining  in  girl's 
sdroom;  subtitle,  "That  is  the  man  who 
lined  me;  I  killed  him";  vision  of  ex- 
^ution  showing  axe  descending  on  girl's 
eck. 


Thorns  of  Passion,  Cut  out:  Man 
taking  child  from  crib  and  leaving  house 
through  window;  three  scenes  of  gyp- 
sies with  child;  two  scenes  of  snake 
crawling  to  child;  burning  child's  arm;, 
binding  girl's  hands;  all  scenes  showing 
girl  being  dragged  by  animal. 

The  Unafraid,  Cut  out:  Poisoning 
drink;  binding  girl;  shorten  drinking 
scenes;   cut  out  man  stabbing  himself. 

The  Lost  House,  Cut  out:  Eight 
scenes  of  shooting  at  and  falling  of 
policeman;  three  scenes  of  shooting  at 
and  falling  of  militia;  shooting  at  and 
falling  of  firemen;  pouring  oil  on  stairs 
in  arson  scene. 

The  Hateful  God.  Cut  out  subtitles: 
'Tf  God  did  that,  I  hate  him";  "You  are 
from  the  church?  I  hate  God.  I  hate 
you." 

Across  the  Continent.  Fourth  inspec- 
tion. Permit  refused  because  this  pic- 
ture shows  four  murders,  numerous 
gambling  scenes,  jail  breaking,  robbery, 
abduction,  suicide  and  delirium  tremens. 

Among  the  dramatized  classics  pro- 
hibited or  altered  by  the  Chicago  board 
during  this  eight  months  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Jane  Eyre,  Sappho,  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray,  Stevenson's  The  Sui- 
cide Club,  Oliver  Twist,  and  the  Kreu- 
zer  Sonata. 

If  before  leaving  this  near  view  of  le- 
gal censorship  at  work,  the  writer  were 
to  state  his  own  net  impression,  it  would 
be  that  of  irresponsibility  in  the  case  of 
the  Ohio  board,  of  pathetic  and  almost 
lovable  futility  in  the  case  of  the  Chi- 
cago board. 

Not  that  the  Chicago  work  is  of  no 
use  at  all.  Films  are  shown  in  their 
original  purity  or  impurity  to  the  Chi- 
cago board  and  to  the  National  Board 
of  Censorship  at  the  same  time;  Chicago 
is  within  the  territory  covered  by  the 
national  board,  so  that  much  of  the 
gross  abuse  prohibited  by  the  Chicago 
board  would  be  prohibited  if  there  were 
no  Chicago  board.  Yet  beyond  this  zone 
of  duplication  there  remains  a  zone  of 
error  by  the  national  board,  of  local 
preference  peculiar  to  Chicago,  which  is 
efficiently  controlled  by  the  local  action 
at  Chicago. 

It  is  only  when  judged  by  the  standard 
of  what  it  attempts  to  do,  and  is  as- 
sumed to  be  doing,  that  the  Chicago 
board  appears  as  relatively  futile.  Let 
us  glance  at  the  above  list  of  elimina- 
tions and  recall  again,  what  was  sug- 
gested above,  that  drama  simply  cannot 
be  censored,  just  as  it  is  not  produced 
and  is  not  wi^tnessed  by  the  audience, 
through  any  mere  snatching  out  of 
episode  and  phrases  from  their  contexts. 
Every  competently  produced  drama  is 
deep-dyed  with  its  own  burthen,  its  own 
struggle  and  meaning.  This  is  no  less 
true  of  melodrama  than  it  is  of  high 
tragedy.  To  mutilate  a  dramatic  film 
1,000  feet  long  by  cutting  five  feet  here, 
ten  feet  there,  may  irritate  the  drama- 
tist and  perplex  the  audience  but  it  will 


not  often  change  the  direction,  moral  or 
immoral,  of  the  total  production. 

We  have  said  that  the  Chicago  board 
errs  through  trying  to  isolate  the  par- 
ticular scene  or  phrase  from  its  dram- 
atic context.  Let  us,  in  concluding  the 
present  article,  avoid  making  in  our  own 
problem  an  identical  error.  The  cen- 
sorship of  motion-pictures  has  its  real 
meaning  in  relation  to  two  issues.  One 
of  these  is  the  radical,  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  film  art,  educationally 
and  socially  viewed.  The  other  is  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  human  free- 
dom, the  achievement  of  an  ever  broad- 
ening, not  narrowing,  liberty  and  fa- 
cility in  the  transmission  of  opinion  and 
influence.  A  profound  thought  of  Prof. 
John  Dewey's,  recently  expressed,  con- 
fronts us:  "We  have  to  recognize  that 
the  furtherance  of  the  depth  and  width 
of  human  intercourse  is  the  measure  of 
civilization." 

Most  states  and  most  cities,  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cen- 
sorship problem,  are  practically  as 
heterogenious  as  is  the  entire  country. 
No  censorship,  whether  voluntary  or 
legal,  unde'r  existing  fundamental  laws 
and  trade  conditions,  can  direct  the  use 
or  restrict  the  audience  of  any  film 
after  it  is  once  approved. 

It  is  this  condition,  largely  limiting 
even  the  National  Board,  which  vitiates 
legal  censorship,  local  or  national.  To 
break  this  condition,  to  liberate  the  film 
art  and  positively  guide  its  development 
and  its  use — this  is  the  dominant  need 
in  the  improvement  of  films.  Those  who 
recognize  it  and  understand  it  are  likely 
to  regard  censorship  as  a  side  issue  and 
a  diversion  from  the  real  need  and  the 
immediately  practicable  solution. 

Our  second  wider  question  is  the 
bearing  of  film  censorship  or  theatrical 
censorship  on  freedom  in  general.  The 
Chicago  and  Ohio  censorship  boards  do 
not  stand  alone.  We  have  traced  the 
growth  of  theatrical  censorship  from 
Boston  to  California.  Readers  of  The 
Survey,  with  Colorado  and  the  Wharton 
School  and  Pat  Quinlan  in  mind,  and 
the  Sanger  case  and  the  federal  censor- 
ship of  mails,  will  detect  still  wider 
meaning — shall  we  say,  menace? — in  the 
movement. 

Possibly  the  whole  history  of  this  sub- 
ject will  in  the  future  be  seen  to  take  its 
departure  from  the  federal  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  February  last.  This 
decision  upheld  motion  picture  censor- 
ship, and  by  direct  implication  theatri- 
cal censorship  in  all  forms,  and  made 
a  radical  breach  in  what  has  hitherto, 
by  plain  people,  been  regarded  as  a  con- 
stitutional guaranty.  Around  this  de- 
cision our  whole  discussion  of  legal  cen- 
sorship must  necessarily  crystallize; 
to  it,  the  next  article  will  be  largely 
devoted. 
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SWEDEN,  Holland,  the  United  States— per- 
haps others  of  the  scattered  neutrals  of  the 
world — have  made  offers  of  mediation  to  the  war- 
ring nations  without  avail;  and  without  prospect 
of  avail.  No  nation  has  shown  the  daring  to  call 
a  conference  of  neutrals  to  see  if,  by  joint  action 
on  their  part  and  joint  representations  to  all  the 
belligerents  at  once,  some  basis  for  negotiation 
might  not  be  found. 

In  this  stalemate  of  good  intention — almost  as 
much  a  "lock-jaw  of  mediocrity"  as  the  dead 
center  in  the  trench  warfare  of  the  western  front 
— a  letter  of  appeal  to  all  belligerents,  an  inclus- 
ive public  proffering  of  good  offices,  has  come  at 
length  on  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  it  has  come  from  the  Vatican.  It  is  a 
clear  message  to  the  neutral  capitals — no  less  than 
to  the  war  capitals  where,  as  Miss  Addams  and 
Dr.  Hamilton  (p.  417)  have  told  us,  the  civil 
leaders  cling  to  the  hope  that  action  will  come 
from  outside  the  sphere  of  war — action  which  will 
open  the  way  for  some  approach  to  settlement 
other  than  through  military  advantage.  An  early 
<iispatch  quoted  from  the  Pope's  message  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  our  firm  determination  to  devote  every  activity  to  a 
reconciliation  of  the  peoples  engaged  in  this  fratricidal 
struggle.  Today,  on  the  sad  anniversary  of  the  outbreak 
of  this  tremendous  conflict,  there  issues  from  our  heart  an 
earnest  prayer  for  a  cessation  of  the  war.  It  must  not  be 
said  that  this  conflict  cannot  be  settled  without  armed  viol- 
ence. Put  away  mutual  desire  for  destruction,  and  reflect 
that  nations  do  not  die.  If  humiliated  and  oppressed  they 
prepare  to  retaliate  by  transmitting  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration hatred  and  a  desire  for  revenge. 

''Why  should  not  a  direct  or  an  indirect  exchange  of 
\:iews  be  initiated  in  an  endeavor  if  possible  to  arrange 
aspiration.^  so  that  all  should  be  contented?  This  is  our  cry 
for  peace,  and  we  invite  all  friends  of  peace  to  unite  with 
us  in  our  desire  to  terminate  this  war  and  establish  an  em- 
pire of  right,  resolving  henceforth  to  solve  differences,  not 
by  the  sword,  but  by  equity  and  justice." 

SCARCELY  had  bulletins  that  the  Eastland 
turned  turtle  forced  their  way  into  the  first 
pages  of  the  newspapers  of  July  24.  than  there 
came  a  "chaser"  attributing  the  disaster  to 
the  requirements  of  the  seaman's  act.  The  asser- 
tion was  iterated  in  various  dispatches  that 
chanffes  had  been  made  in  the  safetv  enuinment 


another — of  matter  attributing  all  sorts  of  noi 
strosities  to  this  legislation  that  the  report  se«m3 
plausible,  even  conclusive  proof  as  to  the  badnti 
of  the  seaman's  act. 

For  example,  while  the  measure  was  befof 
Congress,  and  since  its  passage  in  March,  the  Nei 
York  Times  has  been  publishing  editorials  rond 
ly  condemning  this  legislation  and  conveying  tli 
impression  that  it  had  studied  it  from  Btem  t 
stem.  Yet  so  incomplete,  inaccurate  and  falli 
cious  was  its  knowledge,  that  the  Times  made  ll 
reports  referred  to  the  test  of  an  editorial  tt 
morning  of  July  25.    To  quote :  i 

"There  had  been  recent  amendments  of  l^slation  n 
particular  reference  to  life-saving.  It  is  clear  that  H 
failed.  It  is  even  possible  that  tfaey  contributed  to  cbc  i 
aster.  That  is  the  explicit  su^estion  of  those  who  oppte 
the  law  for  this  reason  when  it  was  pending.  The  eiilii| 
amount  of  top  hamper  in  the  way  of  boats  and  rafts  ^ 
might  have  saved  life  in  open  water  contributed  in  somd 
grce  to  the  top-heaviness  under  the  particular  conditions 
this  case." 

These  rumors  were  declared  by  the  Times  of  ll 
following  day  to  lack  verification,  for  the  pap 
was  in  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  no  less  a  p«r<i 
than  Secretary  Eedfield  of  the  Department! 
Commerce,  pointing  out  that  the  seaman 's  act  do 
not  go  into  effect  until  nest  Xovember,  and  *i 
not  affect  lake  excursion  boats  until  next  summt 
Moreover,  Mr.  Bedfield  gave  out  corresponds 
showing  that  the  ship's  owners  had  been  active' 
protesting  against  the  standards  which  the  t' 
law  will  impose  and  had  actually  cited  the  chaii! 
in  equipment,  crew  and  carrying  capacity  v)a 
the  law  would  enforce  on  the  Eastland,  as  an  ilh 
tration  of  its  extravagance. 

The  disaster  is  in  truth  a  tragic  and  stapendfl 
counter  blast  to  the  campaign  of  publidty.  i 
scribed  in  The  Sn»\'EY  of  July  31.  to  weaken  p 
lie  ponfidence  in  the  new  law,  Whether  the  (•' 
torial  offices  see  the  light  or.  not,  the  Amend 
people  can  not  afford  to  make  up  their  judgmpil 
solely  on  assertions  coming  from  interested  ai 
discredited  sources. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  safety  standanls  sell 
the  new  seaman's  act  instead  of  being  too  rigii 
ous  are  far  too  lenient.  Secretary  Redfield  it 
called  attention,  in  his  reports,  to  the  facttlisti 
ETOvemment  body  has  power  to  sit  in  jndenienl' 
tho  stability  of  a  vessel — the  crucial  factor  iti  i^ 
Eastland  case — and  urged  that  federal  soH 
i-ision  be  extended  to  this  matter  of  desi^.  ;: 
far  as  carriiug  capacity  and  life-savine  p't'i'l 
nient  go.  the  provisions  of  the  new  seaman"?  * 
fall  far  below  those  set  in  the  original  La  Full*'' 
bin.     Boats  may  ply  in  mid-lake  with  li/c  '"'s' 
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Qd  rafts  sufficient  to  care  for  but  50  per  cent  of 
leir  carrying  capacity;  half  of  the  passengers 
re  supposed  to  float  ashore  on  Ufe  preservers. 
The  seamen,  with  the  active  support  of  the 
merican  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  convinced 
icMng  of  both  Democratic  and  Republican  lead- 
's in  Congress,  were  able  to  hold  the  bill  as  it 
ime  out  of  conference  up  to  its  chief  labor  pro- 
sions.  But  American  passengers  are  not  or- 
mized.  We  cross  ferries,  or  go  picnicking,  or 
il  for  Europe  now  and  again,  but  the  traveling 
iblic  holds  no  meetings  as  such,  has  no  experts, 
id  no  lobbyists.  The  Consumers  League  and 
e  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
3re  about  the  only  bodies  which  espoused  our 
use  as  a  people  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 
Jlocum,  Titanic,  Empress  of  Ireland,  hwsiktmi^ 
we  are  beginning  to  attach  a  sinister  meaning 

that  phrase  ^*go  down'M)  So  the  safety  stand- 
ds  in  the  bill  as  introduced  were  pared  away^ 
id  certain  shipping  interests,  like  the  owners 

the  Eastland,  have  apparently  been  confident 
at  with  the  help  of  appeals  to  shippers  and  com- 
arcial  bodies,  the  public  could  be  dragooned  into 
iing  with  them,  when  Congress  convenes  in 
Kjember,  for  further  reductions  not  only  as  to 
Bws  but  as  to  safety  requirements. 

V  MERICAN  ship-owners  and  navigators  have 
Jl  not  faced  an  easy  proposition.  Our  mer- 
EUit  marine  has  gone  down,  not  up :  and  capital 
8  been  reluctant  to  go  into  water  transporta- 
n.  We  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties  in  this 
ki  of  enterprise,  but  we  refuse  to  leave  it  to  such 
;erests,  pressed  as  they  are  to  make  ventures 
[vent,  to  strike  the  balance  between  risk  of  acci- 
nt  and  safety  costs,  on  which  will  hang  the  life 
death  of  the  passengers  and  crews  they  carry. 
e  whole  pressure  of  such  a  situation  is  to  penal- 

the  conscientious  management  and  bring  the 
^ndards  dowi>  to  the  level  set  by  the  least  scrup- 
ms  competitors^to  that  of  owners  of  the  type 
the  St.  Joseph-Chicago  Company,  owner  of  the 
stiand, — ^who  keep  on  operating,  or  purchase 
isels  which  are  known  to  be  safety-derelicts, 
r  have  progressive  companies,  either  through 
Tiring  joint  action  or  through  public  regulation, 
;ed  the  standards  of  navigation  for  **the  whole 
^t"  to  a  point  where  the  passenger  is  ad- 
lately  protected. 

'Jo  vessel  can  enter  or  leave  an  English  port, 
ded  down  so  that  the  water  comes  above  a 
strly  marked  belt  on  the  boat's  hull  known  as 

PlimpsoU  line.  That  gauge  against  over- 
Tvding  and  overloading,  visible  to  every  pas- 
iger  and  seaman  alike,  was  only^  put  there 
linst  the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
glish  shipping  interests.  No  PlimpsoU  line  is 
Led  for  by  existing  American  law  or  by  the  new 
xnan's  act  **Our  bill  was  itself  loaded  to  the 
K^ales  with  reforms  in  the  interests  of  life  and 
or  at  sea,'*  says  the  Seamen's  Union.  **We 
I  a  twenty  years'  fight  to  get  it  through  as  it 
3,  without  ttie  PlimpsoU  line;  besides,  it's  up 
the  public  to  look  after  some  of  its  own  inter- 

f  the  American  ship-owners,  who  have  sought 


to  discredit  the  labor  provisions  of  the  seaman's 
act  as  class  legislation,  have  put  forward  active 
efforts  to  require  a  PlimpsoU  line  in  the  interests 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  takes  passage 
on  their  boats,  it  has  not  been  a  matter  of  common 
report.  Nor  has  there  been  any  movement  from 
the  same  quarter  to  reform  the  liability  laws 
affecting  water  carriers,  so  that  their  passengers 
will  be  protected  in  the  same  way  that  the  same 
passengers  are  protected  on  land.  This  will  be 
all  too  clear  when  the  families  which  so  lightly  set 
out  on  the  Western  Electric  Company's  picnic 
seek  such  redress  as  would  be  their  legal  right  had 
it  been  a  railroad  excursion. 

^  *  What  do  you  think  steamboats  are  for  I ' '  said 
an  angry  representative  of  a  shipping  association 
in  the  office  of  The  Subvey,  when  we  were  sup- 
porting the  La  FoUette  bill.  **They  are  what 
every  other  business  is  for, — to  make  profits." 

We  suggested  that  steamboats  were  primarily 
to  carry  people  on  the  water,  and  that  the  people 
ought  to  have  some  say  as  to  how  safely  or  un- 
safely they  proposed  to  be  carried.  If  private 
steamboat  companies  would  not  carry  them  on 
those  terms,  then  the  people  woidd  have  to  decide 
whether  they  would  stay  on  shore,  or  figure  out 
how  they  could  pay  for  their  passage  in  some  other 
coin  than  by  unnecessary  risk  of  being  drowned  or 
burned  to  death;  that  the  bargain  would  have  to 
be  struck  in  the  same  way  we  strike  it  with  the 
investors  who  put  their  money  into  tenement 
houses,  and  factories  and  theaters;  not  by  indi- 
vidual tenants,  or  factory  hands  or  play-goers,  as 
we  enter  the  door,  but  collectively,  through  public 
control  and  regulation. 


THE  agent  of  the  public  in  this  matter  is 
the  Steamship  Inspection  Service,  which 
since  1902  has  been  a  division  of  the  Department 
of  Conmierce;  neither  before  nor  since  has  it 
carried  conviction  that  it  regards  common,  ordi- 
nary American  passengers  as  its  chief  employers. 
The  head  of  the  Steamship  Inspection  Service  is 
George  Uhler,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
inspection  district  in  those  ill-starred  days  when 
the  Slocum  burned  off  North  Brother  Island  and 
brought  home  to  the  easy-going,  water-going  pub- 
lic what  the  expert  authorities  representing  that 
public  had  failed  to  bring  home — that  the  general 
run  of  cheap  excursion  craft  were  death-traps. 

The  Department  of  Conmierce  was  at  most  luke- 
warm when  the  seaman's  bill  was  before  Congress. 
Secretary  Redfield  and  E.  T.  Chamberlain,  the 
perennial,  chameleon-like  commissioner  of  navi- 
gation, were  active  last  December  in  pressing 
ahead  of  the  seaman's  bill  the  passage  of  the 
treaty  ratifying  the  London  Convention  for  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea.  Yet  this  treaty  would  have  bot- 
tled up  the  seaman's  bill  and  would  have  tied  the 
hands  of  this  government  from  now  to  1920,  so 
that  we  could  not  have  set  safety  standards  on 
ocean-going  vessels  above  the  low  minimums 
called  for  by  the  international  arrangement.  The 
reports  of  the  hearings  on  safety  at  sea  in  1913 
and  1914  fail  to  show  that  experts  of  the  depart- 
ment came  forward, — on  the  basis  of  study  of 
the  water  disasters  of  the  last  ten  years,  or  on  the 
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basis  of  stady  of  just  such  top-heavy  craft  as  the 
Eastland, — ^with  massed  evidence  in  support  of 
more  adequate  protection  of  life  than  the  pared- 
down  standards  of  the  seaman's  bill. 

Grand  juries  have  been  probing  the  causes  of 
the  disaster.  The  administration  called  for  a 
departmental  investigation  and  Secretary  Bed- 
field  took  it  in  hand  personally  [See  page  410]. 
bidividual  ships*  oflScers  and  ship-owners,  inspec- 
tors and  divisions  of  inspection  will  be  ar- 
raigned and  perhaps  condemned.  But  herein  lies 
a  larger  indictment  of  the  federal  authority :  The 
Department  of  Conunerce,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
charged  with  the  great  responsibility  of  safe- 
guarding the  human  freightage  of  navigable 
waters.  The  agents  of  its  inspection  service 
are  the  public's  experts.  They  will  be  weak  reeds 
to  lean  on — straw  life-belts,  if  you  will — so  long  as 
there  is  any  confusion  in  their  minds  as  to  whe- 
ther they  represent  the  passengers  or  the  ship- 
owners. The  stockyards  scandals,  opened  up  by 
The  Jungle,  a  decade  ago,  led  back  from  the  ex- 
posures of  culpability  of  individual  inspectors  to 
a  governmental  organization  which  made  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  natural  ally  of  cattle- 
raisers  and  beef -packers  rather  than  of  meat- 
eaters.  The  movement,  instituted  by  Caroline 
Bartlett  Crane,  to  place  meat  inspection  in  the 
hands  of  a  health  authority,  rather  than  in  the 
hands  of  a  department  designed  to  encourage 
agricultural  interests,  has  never  come  to  anything, 
but  the  challenge  remains.  And  it  is  a  challenge 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  a  life  inspection  ser- 
vice embedded  in  a  department  committed  pri- 
marily to  the  encoura;?.<?ment  of  trade  and  trans- 
portation. 

THE  SUBVEY  has  been  denounced  more 
than  once  by  trade  union  papers  when,  in 
interpreting  labor  situations,  we  have  broken 
away  from  the  claims  made  by  strike-leaders  and 
have  handled  incidents  and  issues  as  we  saw 
them.  The  temptatfon  is  always  strong  in 
any  controversial  situation  for  each  faction  to 
stand  up  for  everything  done  by  those  identified 
with  it.  There  have  been  notable  examples  to  the 
contrary  on  both  sides  of  the  industrial  cleavage— 
and  one  of  them  was  when  Andrew  Furuseth  in- 
vestigated the  case  of  an  official  of  the  Seamen's 
Fnion  of  which  he  is  president.  This  official  was 
charged  with  a  serious  crime  in  the  Puget  Sound 
re^on  and  his  friends  set  up  the  cry  that  the  man 
was  a  victim  of  capitalistic  persecution,  and  that 
his  act  was  one  for  the  cause.  This  was  the  senti- 
ment of  seamen  throughout  the  country.  President 
Furuseth  found  it  to  be  a  common  murder,  sailed 
into  the  wind  of  contrary  opinion  at  risk  of  his 
leadership,  stripped  off  the  cloak  of  pretention 
and  false  loyalty  set  up  by  the  offender,  and  left 
the  man  to  pay  the  penalty  for  his  individual  act. 
It  is  that  sort  of  nerve  which  the  Eockefeller 
group  in  New  York  have  so  lamentably  lacked  in 
dealing  with  their  Colorado  managers.  It  is  that 
sort  of  hewing  to  the  truth  beneath  the  bark  of 
self-interested  assertion,  which  is  so  lacking  in 
many  editorial  pages  when  dealing  with  issues 
affecting  employers  and  employes,  and  which  car- 
ries with  it  a  long  trail  of  evil  consequences  in  the 


formation  of  public  opinion. 

When,  last  year,  a  congressional  committer  i 
a  fishing  expedition  called  on  the  editor  of  *j 
New  York  Times  to  stand  and  deliver  as  to  the  i 
terests  aUeged  to  be  influencing  his  position  w 
ward  the  sMp-purdiase  bill,  he  rightly  score*  1  \\ 
proceeding  as  an  inquisitioiml  infringement  on  :| 
freedom  of  the  press.  His  forthright  relrj 
against  a  governmental  coercion,  more  maliuu 
than  any  underground  control  the  commitle*?  ^ 
supposedly  investigating,  struck  fire  in  the  pu  i 
imagination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  i 
people  who  break  hardest  with  the  Times  woi 
be  the  last  to  think  it  for  sale.  Why  others  m 
takenly  think  so  is  illustrated  by  the  incidtj 
cited  with  respect  to  the  seaman's  act.  For, 
uncritical  class  feeling  may  distort  editorial  tnj 
ment  to  the  point  where  it  becomes  an  instnuw 
of  this  interest  or  that,  and  a  clear  breach  of  i 
sponsibility  as  between  publisher  and  reaj 
Seldom  has  this  been  so  marked  as  in  the  resp*^ 
to  the  publicity  campaign  against  the  seamy 
act,  as  exemplified  by  the  editorials  from 
parts  of  the  country  reproduced  in  last  w^ 
SuBVEY.  It  has  been  class  reaction  of  the  raw 
sort.  Newspaper  oflSce  after  newspaper  officf 
accepted  witiiout  question  the  ex  parte  statem^ 
of  those  who  will  be  hit  by  the  act.  Editorial  i 
trust  of  legislation  sponsored  by  labor  unions 
editors  gullible  to  the  outgivings  of  commer 
interests  whose  antagonism  to  the^  Seaiw 
Union  has  been  exceeded  only  by  their  insnl 
able  lethargy  in  protecting  the  traveling  p^ 

This  editorial  failure  to  sift  the  evidence  ^ 
human  welfare  is  at  stake, — to  grasp  the  uti 
lying  public  interest  and  assert  it, — should  v<^ 
overlooked  in  the  eag^r  efforts  to  fix  the  Vi 
for  the  Eastland  disaster.  For  the  La  Folj 
bill  with  its  original  higher  standards  has  ^ 
before  Congress  after  Congress.  The  dang«^r 
excursion  boats  were  to  be  found  for  the  set\ 
long  enough  before  the  Slocum  burned.  Th** ' 
cific  prophecies  of  Olander,  of  the  Lake  S^as^ 
Union,  of  disasters  like  the  Eastland,  fell  •- 
same  ears  which  were  deaf  to  Furuseth '-»  pn ; 
cies  of  disasters  like  the  Titanic. 

We  are  all — ^ticket-purchasers,  passengers! 
public— to  blame  for  all  three.  But  high  a^ 
the  scapegoats — along  with  ship-owners  an.^ ' 
tains  and  inspectors,  responsible  for  their  I 
quota  of  suffocated  women  and  drowned  chr! 
and  broken  homes  in  the  city  of  Chicajp'  i 
month — should  be  set  down  the  editors. 


ONE  remark  made  by  Miss  Addams  ir 
course  of  her  Carnegie  Hall  addre?* 
wholly  misunderstood  by  some  newspaper? 
letter  writers.  She  had  been  told  by  respon^ 
people  in  three  different  warring  countries  i 
before  a  bayonet  charge,  stimulants  were  H 
to  the  men.  The  point  was  not  at  all  that  i 
courage  had  to  be  primed  to  face  death*  But  | 
human  nature  recoiled  at  forcing  cold  stefl  i 
the  bodies  of  men  with  whom  they  individw 
had  no  quarrel — ^with  whom  they  mar  have  t^ 
friends  from  one  trendi  to  anotiier. 
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By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


HUMANITY,  SECURITY  AND 

HONOR 

rHERE  are  worse  things  than  war  and  some 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  Europe  as  the  results 
'  incidents  of  war. 

The  strong  young  men  are  dying  in  the  trenches 
id  the  high  prophetic  hopes  of  human  brother- 
»od  are  withering  in  the  pestilential  atmosphere 

revengeful  hate.  Every  hour  that  the  war  lasts 
Ids  to  the  long  years  of  tedious  and  painful  re- 
very  in  the  dim  uncertain  future  of  the  nations. 
very  life  lost  in  the  battles  must  be  repaid  when 
e  reckoning  comes  by  another  spent  in  ill  re- 
lited  toil.  Every  new  war  loan,  however  cheer- 
ily subscribed,  will  be  a  burden  on  the  backs 

toilers  yet  unborn.  Every  broken  treaty,  every 
ckless,  lawless  act  of  war,  every  refusal  and  re- 
liation  for  such  injury  makes  harder  the  con- 
ructive  and  reconstructive  tasks  of  the  survi- 
>rs,  who,  with  what  patience  and  faith  and  wis- 
>m  they  may  be  able  to  summon,  must  try  again 

build  the  structure  of  normal  industry    and 
jacefnl  commerce  and  social  life  and  intema- 
)nal  relations. 
The  biologist,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  is  but 

a  day  when  it  is  past,  may  point  to  the  waste 

superior  germ  plasm  as  the  great  tragedy  of 
e  war.  It  does  seem  true  that  our  generation  is 
flicting  grievous  and  irreparable  injury  on  its 
ccessors  by  an  unfavorable  selection  of  male 
eeders.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  eugenic 
inciple,  the  sudden  ending  of  one  or  two  million 
reftdly  selected  best  lives  should  put  it  to  the 
st.  Throughout  Europe  hereafter  there  will  be 
3re  weaklings,  more  paupers,  more  criminals, 
:)re  insane  and  feebleminded,  more  of  those 
lose  bodies  give  hospitable  reception  to  tuber- 
losis  and  other  infections,  for  the  simple  rea- 
n  that  a  very  substantial  portion  of  those  who 
e  free  from  mental,  moral  and  physical  defects 
ve  been  put  on  the  firing  line  and  shot  to  death. 
But  this  generation  with  its  hacked  and  bleed- 
g  limbs,  its  disemboweled  bodies,  its  shattered 
milies,  its  famine,  pestilence,  and  slaughter  of 
nocents,  waits  for  no  such  future  verdict  on  the 
ir.  It  is  our  own  contemporaries,  the  workmen 
lose  industry  has  fed  and  clothed  us,  boys  like 
ir  sons  and  the  husbands  of  our  daughters,  who 
e  offered  up  in  daily  sacrifice  to  the  insatiate 
onster.    Selected  men,  vigorous,  useful,  eflScient- 

trained  men  are  going  hourly  to  their  untimely 
aves.  And  every  death,  every  crippling  wound, 
^ery  mental  collapse  from  unbearable  sijrain 
ies  aloud  to  heaven  of  the  failure  of  European 
nlization,  of  the  bankruptcy  of  reason. 
The  nnbegotten  children  who  might  have  been 
ay  seem  unrealities  too  shadowy  to  stir  the  emo- 


tions of  ordinary  men.  But  we  who  have  looked 
into  French  and  German  eyes,  and  who  have 
heard  their  voices ;  who  have  watched  with  breath- 
less interest  their  economic  and  political  strug- 
gles; who  have  greeted  them  as  comrades,  as  fel- 
low-students, as  competitors,  as  fellow-heirs  of  a 
new  day  breaking  with  a  larger  liberty  and 
brighter  opportunity,  we  who  have  known  such 
Englishmen  as  were  taking  their  appointed  place* 
in  Flanders, .  have  some  measure  of  the  loss  to 
humanity  from  the  wanton  destruction  of  their 
lives.  Surely  we  who  believed  this  impossible, 
and  still  believe  it  indefensible,  must  have  been 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

The  tragedy  of  the  year  is  not  measured  by  ils 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property.  When 
Liege  fell,  more  was  lost  than  a  few  Belgian  lives 
and  the  momentary  independence  of  a  small  neu- 
tral state.  More  than  a  Cunard  steamship  and 
the  temporary  good-will  of  the  American  people 
went  down  with  the  Lusitania.  Of  more  impor- 
tance than  many  lives  are  respect  for  treaties  and 
for  the  accepted  principles  of  international  law. 
It  is  not  by  throwing  away  a  few  lives  or  many 
lives  in  warfare  that  respect  for  treaties  and  for 
international  law  is  created,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  we  have  as  yet  instituted  no  other  means 
than  war  for  maintaining  and  enforcing  such  re- 
spect. The  nation  which  has  most  ruthlessly 
trampled  upon  treaties  and  upon  international 
law  has  a  heavy  responsibility  to  meet,  now  or 
hereafter,  but  neither  the  violation  of  Belgium's 
neutrality  nor  the  lawless  submarine  warfare 
reaches  the  heart  of  the  matter.  They  are  inci- 
dents, grave  enough  in  themselves  and  fraught 
with  momentous  consequences.  The  first  brought 
England  into  the  war  and  the  second  has  brought 
America  to  a  readiness  to  join,  if  necessary,  in 
policing  the  seas.  But  they  remain,  after  all, 
only  incidents,  revealing  the  weak  spots  in  Ger- 
man civilization,  as  other  incidents  have  revealed 
weaknesses  in  other  nations. 

Early  in  the  war  it  seemed  that  we  in  America 
might  remain  not  only  outside  the  actual  conflict 
but  outside  the  range  of  its  baneful  results,  as  if 
we  might  remain  positively  at  peace  with  all  peo- 
ples, remembering  our  debts  to  all,  remembering 
the  virtues  and  achievements  of  all,  treasuring 
the  ancient  bonds  of  friendship  and  looking  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  a  renewal  of  all  naturnl 
interlacing  bonds  as  speedily  as  the  settling  of 
their  differences  with  one  another  might  permit. 
To  some  of  us  who  desired  this  supremely,  the 
idea  that  Americans  should  lend  money  to  any 
nation  to  finance  its  war,  or  that  our  manufac- 
turers should  sell  them  guns  and  ammunition,  was 
repugnant.  The  considerations  which  prevailed 
upon  Congress  to  authorize  the  President  to  pre- 
vent the  export  of  arms  to  Mexico  seemed  to  us 
to  be  equally  valid  in  the  greater  and  scarcely  less 
internecine  war  in  Europe. 

The  hope  that  America  might  remain  wholly 
aloof  has  not  been  fulfilled.  It  has  been  officially 
held  by  the  government  that  to  put  an  embargo 
on  arms  and  ammunition,  after  the  war  had  begun, 
would  in  itself  be  an  unneutral  act.    Those  who* 
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are  in  favor  of  such  an  embargo  are  confined 
mainly  to  sympathizers  with  the  German  cause. 
The  loss  of  American  lives  through  the  disregard 
of  established  principles  of  international  sea  law 
has  much  diminished  the  number  of  neutrals  in  ^' 
spirit.  The  maintenance  of  national  security  and^ 
honor  and  the  defense  of  humanity  have  become 
live  issues. 

What  are  the  effective  means  to  these  desirable 
ends!  The  military  experts  are  quick  with  their 
answer  and  their  answer  must  have  much  weight 
The  navy  must  be  made  effective,  the  army  j 
strengthened  and  supplemented  by  some  carefully 
devised  plan  of  reserves.  The  military  and 
naval  defenses  must  be  put  in  order ;  money  must 
be  supplied  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  experts  must 
be  trusted  to  devise  and  execute  plans. 

But  armaments  and  navies  will  not  of  them- 
selves secure  our  safety  or  our  honor.  The  proof 
lies  in  Europe.  Every  nation  is  imperilled,  the 
strongest,  from  the  strictly  military  standpoint, 
most  imperilled  of  all.  In  time  of  peace  the  na- 
tions prepared  for  war;  They  did  not  prepare  for 
the  adjustment  of  tiieir  differences.  They  built 
navies.  They  did  not  build  international  tri- 
bunals with  power  to  enforce  their  decisions. 
They  built  frontier  forts.  They  did  not  educate 
their  youUi  in  the  principles  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice. They  taught  their  young  men  to  shoot. 
They  did  not  teach  them  to  understand  their 
neighbors  across  the  frontier.  They  exalted  the 
nation  but  not  national  character.  They  trained 
the  patriotic  mind  but  not  the  international  mind. 
They  accumulated  gold  and  saltpeter,  but  not 
good-will  and  the  saving  salt  of  courtesy  and  for- 
bearance. They  could  forgive  on  occasion  their 
traitors,  their  grafters,  their  exploiters,  their 
usurpers  and  despots,  but  not  their  enemies  or 
those  who  they  feared  might  become  so.  They 
ran  a  mad  course  of  military  and  naval  competi- 
tion and  are  overwhelmed  in  a  common  disaster. 

America  has  fully  shared  the  responsibility  for 
a  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  preparation.  We  have' 
been  saved  by  our  geographical  position  from 
having  plunged  headlong  with  the  nations  of 
Europe  into  the  inadequate  kind.  We  have  rea- 
son for  congratulation  but  none  for  complacency. 

The  fact  is  that  European  civilization  is  at  the 
breaking  point.  The  tragic  contrast  between  the 
present  actual  situation  of  world  affairs  and  the 
ideals  of  the  past  half-century  is  grotesque. 
Henry  James,  who  until  yesterday  was  an  Ameri- 
can of  the  European  habit  and  has  now  chosen 
to  become  an  Englishman,  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Nation  on  the  occasion  of  its  fif- 
tieth anniversary,  which  points  this  contrast  in 
his  own  inimitable  manner.  This  fifty  years  with 
*'tho  serenity  of  its  fond  assurances,^'  he  now 
writes  down  in  the  very  largest  letters  as  the  Age 
of  Mistake. 

This  the  subtle  analyst  would  do,  as  he  says, 
personally  and  sentimentally,  to  the  **  confusion 
and  reprobation  of  the  forces  now  preying  upon 
us,*'  thus  saving  that  experience  **at  least  for  the 
imagination  if  we  may  not  save  it  for  the  recon- 
ciling reason.''     Except  for  this  memory  of  an 


illusion,  the  glory  of  the  fifty  years  is  gone.  T* 
look  at  the  fond  assurances  of  that  half-centun 
*• '  in  the  light  of  its  own  good  faith  lb  to  measnr? 
the  depth  of  its  delusion,  not  to  say  the  heigi: 
of  its  fatuity." 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  yet  involved  in  tU 
*^ confusion  and  reprobation"  which  are  preyiu 
on  the  nations  at  war,  may  still  hold  that  It  ij 
not  the  fond  assurances  of  fifty  years,  but  t!i 
insanities  of  the  hour,  the  apparent  suspension  o 
the  thinking  process  in  the  crisis  of  civUizatios 
that  are  a  fatuous  delusion.  The  civilization  a 
western  Europe  may  indeed  not  be  exempt  fmj 
the  brutish  violence  and  rottenness  that  have  •]•! 
stroyed  other  civilizations  but  the  faith  which  in 
spired  American  youth  after  the  peace  of  ApjK 
mattox  is  steadfastly  maintained  in  the  natioi 
whose  allegiance  Henry  James,  after  an  absent 
of  forty  years,  forswears. 

If  it  be  necessary  for  this  nation  to  engae^  i 
any  task  of  international  police,  this  faith  ^i 
mands  that  it  be  undertaken  on  such  terms  i 
will  clearly  embody  an  international  judgmesl 
that  it  be  in  effect,  if  not  in  form,  the  executia 
of  a  decision  made  by  the  civilized  world  and  n 
forced  in  trust  by  those  who  have  the  means  I 
their  disposal.  The  goals  of  honor  and  seeun^ 
and  humanity  can  be  attained  only  by  the  pati 
of  mutual  respect  and  good-will.  In  spite  of  o 
just  grievance  at  specific  acts  of  Germany, 
have  no  particle  of  enmity  for  that  nation  or  i 
people.  Though  the  skies  be  darkened  we  eajf^ 
search  the  horizon  for  that  ray  of  light  which  vi 
illumine  the  darkness,  for  tiiat  mutual  vaA^ 
standing  which  reasonable  individuals  and  oiti 
ized  nations  may  attain  better  through  negotiati^ 
and  exchange  of  ideas  than  through  trucnH 
bluster  and  exchange  of  injuries.  ! 

Fof  an  individual  to  insist  on  his  own  way] 
disregard  of  the  views  of  his  neighbors  is  ananq 
For  a  nation  to  pursue  its  own  ends  witbonti 
decent  regard  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  \ 
anarchy  on  a  larger  scale  and  conspicuously 
consistent  with  a  certain  high  American  preceil 
It  is  not  pacifism,  or  a  policy  of  peace  at  any  pr 
to  insist  on  this  decent  respect,  to  prefer  nego 
tion  to  large  scale  anarchy  and  militan 
There  is  a  price  too  high  to  pay  for  peace-t 
sacrifice  of  the  true  interests  of  civilization  ii 
trusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  greater  nati<^ 
There  is,  however,  the  possibility  of  making  ii 
mense  sacrifices,  of  losing  a  birthright,  onlyt 
gain  an  increase  of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  bii 
Whether  our  military  preparations  beoom* 
means  of  avoiding  those  things  worse  than 
depends  on  the  good  faith  of  the  nation  in  uph^ . 
ing  the  true  principles  of  civilization  as  a^i 
barbarism,  upon  our  putting  law  in  plac**  j 
anarchy  in  international  relations,  upon  our  rp*^ 
ness  to  submit  our  own  grievances  to  impa 
judgment,  upon  our  recognition  of  the  very 
row  limitations  of  what  can  be  accomplisheti 
force  even  in  upholding  the  national  honor  a 
the  principles  of  humanity,  as  compared  m* 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  constant  poBcj  \\ 
forbearance  and  good  will 
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At  the  War  Capitals 
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lid  nie  that  their  country  house  had 
len  looted  and  burned;  and  a  French 
Isatian  woman  whose  son  had  just  fal- 
n  fighting  in  the  German  army. 
Switzerland  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  an 
termediary  between  the  warring  conn- 
ies  as  well  as  an  asylum  for  all  sorts 
:  refugees.  She  is  doing  a  very  unique 
id  valuable  work  in  searching  out  and 
immunicating   with   prisoners   of   war, 

bringing  together  scattered  families, 
id  in  negotiating  the  exchange  of  hope- 
ssly  crippled  soldiers.  The  war  is  very 
ird  on  her,  cutting  off  her  chief  source 

income,  the  tourists,  throwing  on  her 
e  expense  of  a  mobilized  army,  and 
It  holding  out  no  prospect  of  gain  to 
impensate  for  these  losses. 
We  had  three  very  restful  days  there 
id  Miss  Addams  and  Dr.  Jacobs  had 
eir  interviews  with  the  president  and 
e  minister  for  political  affairs,  which 
>rresponds  to  the  usual  foreign  affairs 
hce.  On  the  last  evening,  there  was  a 
rge  public  meeting  at  which  Miss  Ad- 
mis  spoke  on  the  Woman's  Congress, 
iiriously  enough,  although  there  was  no 
striction  on  freedom  of  speech  at  this 
eeting,  it  could  not  be  called  a  peace 
eeting.  I  do  not  remember  wh^t  the 
tact  title  was,  but  I  know  the  word 
var"  came  in,  not  the  word  "peace." 
On  our  journey  down  to  Rome  we 
apped  at  Milan  and  at  once  were 
ought  face  to  face  with  Italy  in  war 
lint,  for  the  streets  were  decked  with 
e  flags  of  the  five  allies  and  placarded 
ith  posters  reading  Vogliamo  Salatidra. 

the  great  arcade  some  of  the  shops 
id  been  wrecked  by  the  mob.  They 
Id  us  that  the  city  was  at  the  time 
ider  martial  law.  The  Duomo  had 
en  protected  against  possible  Zeppelin 
ids  by  covering  all  the  gilded  portions 

the  roof  with  scaffolding  and  sand- 
gs. 

Rome  was  at  its  lovliest,  for  the 
ins  had  kept  a  vivid  spring  green 
erywhere,  but  it  was  deserted  as  far 
foreigners  were  concerned.  Our 
tel  could  serve  us  only  our  breakfast 
ffee  and  rolls,  for  cooks  and  waiters 
d  been  mobilized.  Outwardly,  the 
y  was  very  gay.  Constitution  Day 
IS  celebrated  while  we  were  there, 
d  the  streets  were  filled  with 
ormous  crowds  of  holiday  people  and 

soldiers  in  fresh  uniforms,  and  flags 
ing  everywhere.     The  feeling  seemed 

be  that  the  war  could  not  possibly 

t  long ;  now  that  Italy  was  in,  it  would 
in  be  decided.  Coming  as  we  had 
}m  the  sight  of  what  nine  months  of 
s  means  to  even  so  wonderfully  or- 
nized  a  country  as  Germany,  it  filled 

with  dread  to  think  what  Rome  would 

like  after  a  few  months  were  over 
d  she  too  had  her  cripples  and  her 
nded  men  and  widows  and  orphans 
d  starving  refugees. 


If  a  Giant  Cut  the  Wires 


Suppose  all  tel^hones  were 
silent,  and  that  (or  forty-eight 
hours  you  could  not  even  call  a 
telephone  exchange  anywhere 
in  the  Bell  System  to  a^  what 
the  trouble  was  I 

Imagine  the  confusion  which 
would  prevail — with  personal 
visits  and  messengers  substi- 
tuted for  direct,  instant  com- 
munication; with  sidewalks, 
street  cars  and  elevators  jammed; 
with  every  old-fashioned  means 
of  communication  pressed  into 
service  and  all  of  them  com- 
bined unable  to  cany  the  load. 

The  instant  contact  of  mer- 
chantwith  customer  ,of  physician 
with  patient,  of  friend  withfriend. 
would  be  severed ;  die  business 
man  and  the  housewife  would 
lose  the  minutes  and  hours  the 
telephone  saves  diem.  The  eco- 
nomic  loss  would  be  incalculable. 

AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


There  would  not  be  time 
enough  to  do  the  things  we  are 
accustomed  to  do,  and  social  as 
well  as  business  life  would  be 
paialyzed. 

Such  a  condition  is  almost  in- 
conceivable. TheBellSystemhas 
developed  telephone  service  to 
the  highest  degree  of  usefulness 
and  made  it  so  reliable  that  its 
availability  is  never  questioned. 
It  has  connected  cities,  towns 
and  the  remotest  places  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  has  taught 
the  people  the  advantages  of 
nabon-wide  telephone  facilities. 

Plans  are  made,  buildings 
built  and  businesses  run  with 
Bell  Service  taken  for  granted, 
and  yet  we  have  to  imagine  what 
it  would  mean  to  be  entirely 
without  telephones  before  the 
great  value  of  this  ever-present 
service  can  really  be  appreciated. 
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Let  the 
Manufacturers 

Help  You 

in  your  work  for  municipal 
improvements. 

Does  Your  Town  Need 

Better  Pavements  ? 
Cleaner  Streets? 
More  or  Purer  Water? 
Modem  Fire  Protection? 
Playground  Apparatus? 
Better  Street  and  Park  Fur- 
nishings such  as : 

Ornamental  Lights  ? 
Artistic  Signs? 
Waste  Receptacles? 
Shade  Trees  ? 
Iron  or  Wire  Fencing? 


In  working  for  these  or  other 
things  which  the  modem  city  or 
village  needs,  it  is  often  helpful 
to  have  the  catalogues  or  circu- 
lars of  leading  manufacturers  of 
such  equipment  With  these 
you  can  submit  your  ideas  in 
more  definite  shape  to  the 
municipal  officials  and  civic  or- 
ganizations of  your  city.  You 
can  get  in  touch  with  represent- 
ative manufacturers  through  the 

Municipal  Buyers'  Guide 

recendy  published  by  The 
American  City  magazine. 

A  copy  of  this  1 32  page  Guide 
and  a  specimen  copy  of  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY  are  yours 
for  the  asking.    Address 

A  T«e 

Amencan 


City 


87  Nassau  Street  -  -  New  York 


It  seemed  little  more  than  a  formality 
to  present  the  resolutions  of  the  peace 
congress  to  ministers  who  had  just  tri- 
umphantly led  Italy  into  war,  but  of 
course  this  was  done.  Afterwards  we 
presented  our  letter  from  the  Primate 
of  Hungary  to  Cardinal  Gasparri,  secr^ 
tary  of  state  to  the  Pope,  and  through 
him,  secured  an  audience  with  the  Pope 
himself.  It  was  a  real  audience,  for  we 
sat  and  discussed  with  him  for  half  an 
hour  the  war  and  the  possibility  of  some 
action  on  the  part  of  neutral  nations  to 
initiate  negotiations  between  the  war- 
ring countries.  He  was  in  favor  of  this 
and  said  more  than  once  that  it  was 
for  the  United  States,  the  greatest  of 
the  neutral  countries — "and  you  arc 
really  neutral,"  he  said — to  make  the 
first  move.  He  said  he  would  gladly 
co-operate  if  this  seemed  best. 

Even  in  Rome  we  met  pacifists.  The 
Socialists  arc  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
forty-five  of  them  in  Parliament  stood 
firm  to  the  last  against  the  war.  We 
met  the  leader  of  the  party  who  ana- 
lyzed in  truly  Socialistic  fashion  the  real 
reason  for  the  triumph  of  the  war  party. 
That  was,  according  to  him,  partly  finan- 
cial interests — ^the  Banca  Romana  has 
important  investments  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast  which  it  wishes  to  safeguard — 
partly  political  rivalry  between  the  Sa- 
landra  and  Giolitti  parties,  partly  a  de- 
sire to  divert  attention  from  internal 
discontent.  And  of  course  it  was  easy 
to  cheat  the  people  into  believing  that 
this  was  a  noble  war  of  liberation  for 
the  oppressed  Italian  subjects  of  Aus- 
tria,— especially  as  D'Annunzio,  hav- 
ing (as  they  believed)  had  his  debts 
paid  by  the  English,  came  back  to  Italy 
and  used  his  wonderful  eloquence  on  be- 
half of  the  war. 

We  met  this  Socialist  at  the  house  of 
Emily  Hobhouse,  that  remarkable  Eng- 
lishwoman who  went  to  South  Africa 
during  the  Boer  war  and  did  so  much  to 
alleviate  the  lot  of  the  Boer  women  and 
children  in  the  concentration  camps. 
Miss  Hobhouse  is  the  most  convincing 
of  pacifists  because  she  knows,  as  very 
few  people  do,  what  war  really  is. 

We  had  had  warning  about  the  oppo- 
sition the  delegation  would  meet  with 
in  all  of  these  countries,  but  especially 
had  we  been  warned  about  France.  It 
was  true  that  though  we  found  pacifists 
even  in  Paris,  still  the  feeling  there  was 
on  the  whole  more  grimly  determined, 
more  immovable,  than  anywhere  else. 
One  can  understand  why  this  is  so. 
France  has  been  invaded,  the  richest 
part  of  her  country  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror,  and  her  feeling  is  one 
of  bitter  resentment.  It  seemed  to  me 
also  that  we  in  America  had  never  real- 
ized how  universal  has  been  the  dread 
of  just  this  disaster  in  the  French  mind. 
Over  and  over  again  I  heard  people  say : 
"It  does  not  matter  what  we  have  to  en- 
dure if  only  we  can  at  last  free  France 
from  the   nightmare   of  a   German   in- 


vasion. 


ft 


No  French  woman  had  come  to  the 
congress  at  The  Hague,  and  a  grotip  of 
leading  women  had  sent  fierce  protests 
against  the  holding  of  such  a  conftess. 
We  had  rather  dreaded  meeting,  in  Paris,  | 
even    those    women    whom    we  knew 
through  the  suffrage  movement  and  tht^ 
International  Council  of  Women.  Yet 
when  we  did  meet  them  at  the  house  of 
Madame  deWitt  de    Schlumberger,  ^ 
delegation  was  able  to  make  them  see 
how  the  women  at  the  congress  had  f 
and  they  on  their  side  made  us  see 
their  bitterness  was  understandable,  t 
if  we  could  not  share  it    The  war 
terribly  close  to  these  women.    Even 
one  I  met  that  afternoon  had  at  I 
one  near  and  dear  relative  in  danger 
the  front  or  already  lost.    They  were 
engaged  in  relief  work  of  some 
most  of  them  spending  their  whole 
at  it,   for  that  is  the  only  thing  da 
makes  life  bearable. 

There  is,  however,  a  little  band 
pacifist  women,  most  of  them  y 
which  has  formed  recently  and  is 
creasing  all  the  time.  There  are 
men  in  France  who  are  willing  to 
very  frankly  against  protracting  the 
to  the  bitter  end.  One  day  in  the 
ber  of  Deputies  Jean  Longuet,  the 
cialist,  introduced  us  to  other 
minded  members  of  the  chaml 
among  them  the  Marquis  de  Chamb 
grandson  of  Lafayette.  He  belongs 
the  Moderates,  but  as  Longuet  said, 
is  a  better  radical  and  pacifist  than 
of  the  Socialists. 

Longuet  was  sitting  with  Jaures  in 
cafe  when  the  latter  «was  assassinai 
and  spoke  of  his  death  as  an  ir 
able  loss  to  France.  He  took  us  to 
the  seat  in  the  chamber  which  J 
used  to  occupy  and  which  no  one 
since  been  willing  to  use.  We  asked 
how  many  Socialist  members  there 
and  he  said,  "One  hundred,  but  J; 
was  worth  all  the  other  ninety-oisB 
The  news  of  Bryan's  resignatioo 
just  come  and  since  the  second  note 
Germany  had  not  yet  been  p 
every  one  was  feeling  a  bit  apprefa 
as  to  America's  probable  coarse  of 
tion.  The  deputies  who  talked  to  us 
hoped  that  we  would  keep  out  of 
war,  for  they  said  that  the  world 
a  great  neutral  nation,  not  only  to 
charge  of  the  embassies  of  the 
countries,  to  look  after  the  welfare 
prisoners  of  war,  and  to  feed 
but  especially  to  help  in  the  final  se 
ment  of  the  terms  of  peace. 

In  Paris  I  had  the  impression,  e 
more  strongly  than  elsewhere,  that 
most  extravagantly  bitter  statements 
made,  not  by  the  Enropeans  themsdv^ 
but  by  the  American  sojourners 
Europe.  There  is  something  very 
tasteful  in  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  ^ 
one  has  a  right  to  m^  extrctnc  sacJ 
fices  unless  he  is  also  sacrificing  biij 
self,  that  nobody  should  talk  of  war  \ 
the  bitter  end  who  is  not  himself  ^^ 
ing.    I  remember  how  iiritated  f  w^^  ^1 


he  War  Capitals 


merican  author,  who  lounged  com- 
bly  in  the  c«urt  of  the  hotel,  smok- 
innumerable  cigarettes,  and  nobly 
ring  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  the 
Frenchman  in  the  trenches  before 
ould  yield  an  inch  to  Germany  t 
iny  Americans  are  doing  wonder- 
ervice  in  Paris  and  show  a  spirit 
ible  charity,  but  I  cannot  forget  an 
rican  nurse  who  displayed  with 
a  ghoulish  collection  she  had  made 
erman  and  Austrian  helmets,  knap- 
.  fragments  of  uniforms,  bayonet 
trophies  ot  French  battlefields, 
1  she  had    bo;^ht    from  returned 

Icasse  and  Viviani  were  the  min- 
whom  the  delegation  had  to  inter- 
in  Paris:  the  former  a  Ufe-loi^ 
irist,  the  latter  more  moderate  than 
it  less  approachable  than  most  of 
ninisters  whom  the  delegation  met. 
informal  interviews  were  sometimes 
■ssing.  sometimes  quite  inspiring, 
ips  the  most  depressing  were  those 
former  pacifists,  who  in  bitter  dis- 
^nment  over  the  failure  of  their 
:  and  in  mortification  over  the  ridi- 
they  had  received,  had  become  al- 
more  militaristic  than  the  military. 
or  little  Belgium  has  had  to  accept 
lospitality  of  France  and  her  gov- 
ern is  housed  in  hotels  and  villas 
le  seashore  near  Havre.  The  Bel- 
mi  nisier  for  foreign  affairs, 
Avignon,  was  a  sad,  gentle  person, 
took  the  mission  of  the  delegation 
seriously  and  spoke  with  real  feel- 
■f  Belgium's  longing  for  peace,  al- 
4i,  as  he  said,  she  was  in  the  hands 
r  allies  and  must  leave  such  things 

Ml. 

Ih  this  visit  the  work  of  the  dele- 
1  was  over  until  Miss  Addams  could 
Washington  and  present  the  reso- 
is  there.  As,  however,  we  were  to 
rom  Liverpool,  we  had  a  week  to 
in  London,  and  put  it  to  very  good 
London  seemed  to  me  more  chang- 
'  the  war  than  any  city,  except 
la,  partly  because  the  sight  of  sol- 
in  London  is  unusual,  and  what 
d  natural  in  Berlin  was  unnatural 

Then,  too,  there  are  posters  cov- 
every  available  space  and  appeal- 
I  all  possible  motives  which  might 
t  men  to  ojin  the  army. 
was  a  relief  to  reach  a  country 
:  speech  is  free  and  where  critics 
-  government  can  make  themselves 
in  Hyde  Park, — Sylvia  Pankhurst 
i  ami -war  speeches  there  every 
ly— or  in  pamphlets  such  as  those 
:  by  the  Union  for  Democratic 
ol.  People  were  very  eager  to  hear 
Addams'  impressions  and  expcri- 

and  those  days  were  filled  with 
igs  formal  and  informal.  There 
interviews  arranged  for  her  with 
larqiiie  (if  Crewe — acting  for  Sir 
rd  Grey  in  his  absence — Lord 
urn,  Lord  Haldanc,  the  Archbishop 
Mterbury.  Lloyd  George,  Lord 
1  Cecil,  and   many  others.     I  had 


the  taste,  whether  served 


Wr  Srltetif — 


■pKAT  bow-Biklal  •boakl  b*  n| 

THAT  litkt  IhriM  AouU  b*  A* 


■sank  "  R  "  b 


THAT    iJm  mpbriatai  of  ebildm  d 
ttadr  Ikan  tlu  r*I*iB4  al  oliiakana. 
THAT  a*  huaa-mskw  (boaJd  ba  w 
pra«rn>  ia  bir  lila  w«ili  a>  Iba  bai 

— Aa«rkH  Scbsel  •!  Kmi 

1 1^  awia,  add  f>  Aa  lOO-PM.  SiiMaMl  h> 
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VACATION 

Your  own  i.  in  light  now,  im*t  it  > 

CongratuUliontl 

Before  you  pve  yamS  vp   too 

completely  to  jubiUtioo.  let  ta  ^nouJ 

ujAerc  you  an  going.     Do  not  leave 

To  prevent  delay  or  break  m  the 

receipt  of  tuues,  we  muit  know  the 

week  before  you  wiih  the  change  to 

be  made. 

"The  National  Tninina  Sdwol  f 
executive  pontioiia  in  Young  Women's  Chrit- 
liaii  AMociatioDa.  AddicN  Sceretarial  Depart. 
meSt  000  Lesio«ton  Avenue.  New  York  G^," 
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my  share  in  the  less  fonnal  ones  m 
found  that  there  are  many  ma  an 
women  in  England  who  axe  not  carrie 
away  by  the  sort  of  thing  we  read  i 
English  newspapers,  who  recognize  Enf 
land's  responsibility  in  the  reinoti 
causes  of  the  war,  and  who  are  dete 
mined  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  aLo 
a  permanent  peace  on  the  basis  oi  josti 
and  human  needs,  rather  than  oa  i^ 
of  political  ambitions. 

In  England,  more  than  in  any  o^ 
try,  we  heard  of  doubts  and  questioiui 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men,  especia 
those  from  the  universities,  who  caa 
reconcile  the  thought  of  killing  od 
men  with  what  they  have  always  b 
as  their  ideal  of  conduct,  and  yet  i 
cannot  refuse  to  respond  to  their  ca 
try's  call.  The  day  wc  spent  in  Oxi( 
we  heard  many  stories  of  this  kind,  i 
of  them  from  Gilbert  Murray.  wb« 
not  himself  a  pacifist  at  alL  He  s 
that  he  had  a  young  relative  who* 
always  wanted  to  be  a  soldier,  ludi 
ways  idealized  the  life  of  the  soMI 
He  was  among  the  first  to  eilist  i 
lately  was  sent  home  wounded  J 
months  of  fighting.  Someone  b  I 
presence  spoke  with  contempt  of  I 
"peace  at  any  price"  people  and  he  s 
quietly,  "But  I  am  for  peace  at  any  ? 
now." 

It  is  hard  to  sum  up  general  in^ 
sions  from  this  journey,  there  an 
many  of  them.  One.  however.  I 
like  to  speak  of,  for  it  is  bom  in 
me  so  strongly  now  that  I  am  at 
again.  That  is,  that  there  is  in  the 
tries  actually  at  war  no  such 
desire  to  fight  on  to  the  bitter 
we  suppose  over  here.  We  judge 
ly  by  the  newspapers  which  c 
from  that  side  and  which  are, 
strictly  censored. 

I  find  that  people  here  are  often 
nant,  if  not  actually   resentful  tfl 
mere    suggestion    that    negotiati 
substituted    for    force     at     the 
possible  moment.     They   seem  to 
much    impressed   with    the    things 
must  be  gained  by  war  before  wi: 
be  allowed  to  stop,  but   I  belief 
means  that  they  do  not  realize  wiu^ 
has  already  cost  the  countries 
in  it  and  what  more  it  will  cost  ii 
to  continue.     The  men  at  the  h 
affairs  over  there  are  not  blind  asu 
do  realize  it,  and  so  do  many 
people  in  every  country,  and  so 
Americans  if  they  could  see  for 
selves  and  were     not   obliged  to 
their  judgment  simply  oa  what  the 
ring  governments  aDow  the  new 
to  say.     Those  natioos  are  c 
race    suicide    and    imporenshing  i 
children    and    grandchildren,   and  i 
know  it;  yet  they  seem  to  be  nnabi< 
find  any  way  to  end  it.    Sorely  it  oii 
to  be  our  part  to  keep  our  beads  dj 
to  see  things  as  they  are;  and  inst) 
of  hounding  on  the  fighters,  to  st^ 
some  rational  way  out  of  it  all 


Along  these  quiet  canal  waters,  workers  in  a  dying  industry  toil  eighteen  hours  a  day  (or  a 
meager  living.     The  story  of  their  unsuccessful  struggle  for  better  conditions 
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lliteracy  in  the  AppeJachians  Women  After  the  Wcu: 

By  McFall  Kerbey  By  Mary  Chamberlam 
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What  Rockefeller  Knew  and 
What  He  Did 

AN  analysis  of  I  50  letters  and  telegrams  turned  over 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  his  associates  to  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  by 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 

who  investigated  the  Colorado  labor  conditions  for  The 
Survey  in  1912  and  again  in  1915,  and  who  reported  the 
hearings  of  the  commission  for  The  Survey. 

A  remarkable,  disinterested  and  frank  review  to  be 
published  in 

The  Survey  for  August  21 


The  GIST  of  IT— 

U  0\V  Salem  has  risen  from  her  biR    ' 
and      learned      to      prevent      ».n-:U' 
Page  -139. 
A   CAN'Oli  discovered  a  caiial-hoat  -trv. 

and  fuiind  ihat  the  joh  uf  canal-'- 
captain  is  not  a  "soft  berth. "  Page  41'. 
4    i'OOD  supply  store,  a  people's  km': 

and  a  model  pnsh-cart  sh.iiv  h»t  ■ 
Association  for  Improving  the  Cond;: 
of  the  Poor  is  grappling  with  New  V.  -■ 
food  problem.     Page  441. 


city  and   rural   schools^arc  empha»i/'T 
California's      .Stale      Recreational      In.,;  ■ 
Committee,     Page  442. 
<«]y|EX     hear     amis,     htit     women    ' 

armies,"    said    Olive     Schreincr   ■ 
Mary   Chamberlain  of  The  Strvev  -i.. 
"Wiih   militarism   civili/ation    retreat-   - 
women    arc    rednced   to   the   low    plant 
breeders."     Instead  of  creating  new  ir.:  ■ 
trial  opportnnities  for  women   she  decl." 
that   war   only   means   harder    sweatint 
female  labor.     Page  420, 
THE  middle  pages  of  this   i*-iie  of  T 

Survey  (4i:i  through  430>  are  wr.'r. 
numbered  through  an  error  which  wi-  ' 
discovered  until  thev  were  off  the  p-  - 
The  matter  in  them  is  consecutive.  ! 

CLEVFXAND  and  Minneapolis  h<  ! 
their  unemployed  and  gained  v-' '  I 
nent  community  improvements  la^t  »  " 
—Cleveland  in  her  parks  and  Minneai-  i 
in  clearing  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Mi--.-! 
sippi.      Pages  413  and   414,  | 

pOLRTH-GRADE    citj     school    cbil  ,• 

have  had  more  schooling  than  the  • 
age  twenty -year-old  hoy  in  the  .\ppala>      1 

Page  41B, 

THE  Board  of  Child  Welfare,  ch*-. 
wilh  the  administration  in  New  ^ 
city  of  the  widows'  pension  law  pa-sr 
the  last  legislature,  has  been  appointe  ■ 
Mayor  Mitchel,  The  members  are  :  V, 
ham  H.  Matthews,  of  the  .Associali.-n  j 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  P.-ir,  •  ' 
has  been  elected  chairman  bv  the  meir'  i 
of  the  Ijoard:  the  Rev,  William  .\.  O -| 
ncv.  identified  with  Catholic  charities.  «  J 
has  been  elected  secretarj-;  Mrs.  \<<:..A 
Einstein  and  Sophie  Irene  Loeh,  l-n':  I 
whom  did  mnch  to  aid  the  pass3««  i.-  I 
law:  Mrs,  ;,  Borden  Harriman.  wh..  «■-,.■! 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Commi--  \ 
on  Industrial  Relations;  Edward  P  \:  ; 
nard,  treasurer  of  the  Brooklvn  Burei',:  I 
Charities:  Mrs,  Rogers  H.  Bacon,  aci"^  i 
hospital  social  Sfrvice  work:  anrf  Mi  I 
Furst,  a  Brooklyn  lawyer,  C..mmi>si  I 
of  Charities  Kingsbury  is  ex  officii  n-  j 
Iwr  of  the  board.  No  appropriations  •  I 
be  immediately  available,  but  apphca-  I 
for  pensions  will  W  received,  to  be  ban  I 
in  or'lcr  of  receipt  when  funds  are  Teca^.  ■ 
The  iKjard  plans  to  undertake  ver\-  cin  ■  I 
!ludy  of  methods  for  carrying  on  it*  »   * 
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A    TTACKS   ON    PRISON    ADMINI- 
-^    STRATION 

Public  sentiment  has  rallied 
lonlaneously  and  .impressively  in  sup- 
>rc  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  warden 
■  Sing  Sing  prison.  Led  by  prison  re- 
irmers,  who  have  given  his  work  their 
laninioiis  and  outspoken  endorsement, 
■ess.  pulpit  and  groups  of  public-spirit- 
1  citizens  have  made  it  clear  that  any 
miinuaiice  of  the  attack  on  Warden 
sborne.  or  any  interference  with  the 
?»■  methods  at  Sing  Sing,  will  be  vigor- 
jslv  resented  by  large  numbers  of  peo- 
le  in  New  York  stale. 
The  self-government  plan  which  Mr. 
'slmrne  introduced  is  increasingly  dem- 
iistraiing  its  success,  in  the  opinion  of 
radically  every  observer  who  has  taken 
le  pains  to  look  into  it.  Prison  dis- 
pline  has  improved,  efficiency  in  the 
inps  has  grown  steadily  and  there  is  a 
ew  spirit  of  self-respect  among  the 
■isoners  which  has  transformed  their 
fe  in  prison,  despite  the  notoriously 
ititjuated  and  inhuman  plant,  and 
hich  augurs  even  more  for  their  good 
induct  in  the  communily  after  release. 
The  attack  on  Warden  Osborne  is 
igue  and  for  the  most  part  anonymous, 
would  merit  little  attention  were 
ere  not  indication  of  a  systematic  ef- 
Ti  to  "poison  the  minds"  of  the  gov- 
nor  and  the  public,  to  use  the'  words 
the  warden's  friends.  The  latter  al- 
ge  that  employes  in  the  office  of  the 
He  superintendent  of  prisons.  John  B, 
itey.  conspired  10  "frame  up"  evidence 
discredit  Mr.  Osborne,  though  they  do 
""  Riley's  name  with' the 
"old  prison  ring"  of  politi- 
contracls  is  credited 
'ith  instigating  it.  The  conspiracy  coi- 
ned, apparently,  when  (he  story  leaked 
I  that  an  orgy  was  to  be  staged  in  a 
pitby  saloon,  at  which  convicts  were  to 
i  shown  abusing  their  "freedom." 
This  plot,  it  is  asserted,  will  be  re- 
lied at  the  trial  of  an  employe  from 
I  office  of  the  state  superintendent  of 
pons,  charged  with  assaulting  Warden 
porne  when  the  latter  prevented  him 
•tn  riinning  off  with  records  from  the 

While  it  is  understood  that  Superin- 
fclent  Riley  disapproves  of  some  of 
lirrien    Osborne's    methods,    and    that 


Governor  Whitman  is  not  in  agreement 
with  all  that  the  new  regime  at  Sing 
Sing  involves,  neither  of  them  has  made 
any  public  charges  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  prison. 

Assistant  Warden  Charles  H.  John- 
son, who  has  been  Mr,  Osborne's  right- 
hand  man  in  conducting  Sing  Sing,  and 
to  whom  he  has  turned  over  the  ward- 
en's salary,  leaves  the  prison  on  Septem- 
ber I.  \'arious  "reports"  have  been  cir- 
culated concerning  this,  but  the  simple 
fact  is  that  he  has  been  chosen  to  head 
the  Connecticut  Reformatory  at  Ches- 
hire, To  this  position  he  goes,  after  a 
on  October  1.  M  this 
pects  to  establish  a 
branch  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League, 
the  organization  of  convicts  which  Mr. 
Osborne  has  promoted  at  .\uburn  and 
Sing  Sing  prisons,  as  the  means  where- 
by self-government  has  been  put  into 
effect, 

Dr,  Katharine  B.  Davis,  commissioner 
of  correction  of  N'ew  York  city,  has  also 
been  under  fire,  the  State  Prison  Com- 
mission having  criticized  conditions  in 
the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
She  has  answered  the  criticisms  spe- 
cifically at  every  point  and  Mayor 
Milchel  has  come  vigorously  to  her  de- 
fense. 

ItOHoheu  In  Ihe  Clettland  Plain  Dcaltr 


Secretary  Redfield's  department- 
al inquiry  into  the  accountability  of 
his  inspectors  for  the  Eastland  disaster 
was  suspended  suddenly  on  August  5, 
A  statement,  signed  by  the  two  inspec- 
tors and  three  civilians  constituting  the 
board  of  inquiry,  announced  its  ad- 
journment until  after  the  federal  grand 
jury  had  reported,  "in  conformity  to  the 
order  of  the  federal  court  that  no  wit- 
nesses subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the 
federal  grand  jury  be  examined  in  any 
other  proceedings.'' 

N'ot  having  completed  its  investiga- 
tion the  board  expressed  no  opinion  as 
to  "who  is  to  blame,  nor  what  agencies 
contributed  to  the  capsizing  of  the 
steamer  Eastland,"  It  felt  justified. 
however,  "from  the  evidence  thus  far 
submitted,  to  make  certain  suggestions 
designed  to  forever  sa  feguard  marine 
travel."  The  following  recommenda- 
tions are  transmitted  to  President  Wil- 
son and  congress  through  Secretary 
Redfield : 


1.  To  create  in  the  Depar 
Commerce  a  board  of  competent  naval 
architects  to  pass  upon  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  all  steam  merchant  ves- 
sels over  100  tons  burden  (prior  to  their 
construction) : 

2.  N'o  such  vessel  to  be  certificated 
for  service  until  its  plans  and  specifica- 
tions shall  have  been  approved  by  such 
board,  nor  until  its  safety,  seaworthi- 
ness and  stability  have  been  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  this  board: 

3.  To  provide  methods  whereby  any 
rnd  all  findings  of  local  inspectors  may 
be  appealed : 

4.  Whenever  the  passenger-carrying 
capacity  of  such  vessel  is  increased  by 
any  board  of  local  inspectors,  it  must  be 
approved  in  writing  by  the  supervising 
inspector  of  the  district : 

5.  Any  alterations  of  the  original 
plans  and  specifications  affecting  the 
stabilitv,  seaworthiness  and  safety  of 
such  vessels  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  naval  architects. 

Pending  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  board  of  inquiry  advised 
Secretary  Redfield  immediately  to  in- 
corporate, in  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  his  department,  the  following: 
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material  for  an  inexpensive  craftsmanship  which  would  not  compare  too  unfav- 
orably with  the  native  crafts  of  older  lands.    She  studied  woodwork  in  Denmark; 

has  developed  a  Home  Thrift  Association  in  New  York,  of  which  she  is  director;  has  tried  out  her  ideas  in  such  diffettr- 
places  as  a  West  Side  tenement,  a  study  in  Bermuda,  and  a  sleeping  camp  in  the  Yosemite.  Her  ideas  are  set  forth  in  her  U"i. 
Box  Furniture,  bm  these  seven  rooms  at  the  exposition  tell  the  story  as  printed  passages  cannot. 


Permits  increasing  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  to  be  issued  by  in- 
spectors only  after  personal  inspection 
of  the  vessel,  of  which  inspection  a 
written  record  shall  be  made. 

All  inspectors  lo  be  ordered  to  re- 
quire owners  of  vessels  whose  stability 
iney  have  any  reason  to  question,  to 
make  "inclining  tests"  on  such  vessels, 
under  the  supervision  of  expert  naval 
architects  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

In  response  to  a  communication  from 
the  mayor  of  Chicago,  President  Wil- 
son assures  him  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  City  Council  of  his 
'■profound  interest  in  this  investigation 
which  from  the  first  has  had  my  careful 
attention.  I  shall  make  it  my  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  the  investigation  does  not 
result  in  a  way  which  will  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  public." 

The  St.  Joseph -Chic  ago  Steamship 
Company,  owner  of  the  Eastland,  has 
announced  that  it  will  go  out  of  exist- 
ence ai  the  close  of  this  fruit-shipping 
season.  The  Indiana  Transportation 
Company,  operating  excursion  steamers 
and  chartering  the  Eastland,  is  said  to 
contemplate  [he  surrender  of  its  chart- 
er. The  liability  of  these  two  com- 
panies, incurred  by  the  disaster,  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  couns,  although  it  is 
said  to  be  limited  to  the  value  of  the 
vessel. 

Several  large  steamers  have  been  laid 
off  for  the  season  because  the  excursion 
trade  t""    '        'to  have  been  seriously 


impaired  by  the  Eastland  disaster. 
Other  transportation  companies  are  sub- 
mitting their  boats  to  government  ofh- 
cials  for  stability  tests.  The  large 
whale  back  steamer,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, was  first  tested  by  having  5,000 
bags  of  sand,  weighing  750,000  pounds, 
equivalent  to  4,700  passengers,  piled  on 
one  side,  to  demonstrate  the  impossi- 
bility of  capsizing  her.  She  stood  the 
test  successfully  in  the  presence  of  rep- 
resentatives of  her  owners,  the  city  and 
the  federal  government,  upon  whose 
certification  of  her  safely  she  re-enters 
her  Chicago- Milwaukee  service.  Other 
vessels  are  being     offered     for  similar 

A  searching  sidelight  on  the  slack 
regulation  of  excursion  steamboats  is 
thrown  upon  the  Chicago  situation  by 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association.  It 
reports  its  fourth  year's  investigation  of 
conditions  aboard  these  boats,  made  by 
its  capable  agents  who  took  two  or  more 
trips  on  each  boat  of  several  lines.  The 
investigators  report  the  time,  place,  per- 
sons, actions  and  conversation,  proving 
their  charges  of  gambling,  drinking,  im- 
proper dancing  and  the  suspicious  use 
of  staterooms  by  unmarried  men  and 
women  and  even  girls  and  boys.  The 
report     contains     many     specifications. 

"Dancing  and  low  comedy  seemed  to 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  some  of 
the  vounger  girls,  evidently  making  such 
a  trip  for  the  first  time."  ' 


■'Nothing's  the  matter,  but  five  r- 
got  a  girl  in  there." 

"Two  of  the  engineer's  force  ";i 
drunk  and  one  passenger  passed  -h 
bottles  of  beer  to  the  engine  room.  1 
watch  was  right  there  and  saw  ihiv  i 


did  r 
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Lifeboats,  rafts  and  other  safety  j 
vices  were  occupied  and  fooled  with  i 
interference  being  made  by  the  gtji-J 
notwithstanding  the  warning,  "A:;  y 
sons  must  keep  off  the  lifeboats." 

"Patent  trippers  on   the    hook' 
the    boat     falls    were    tied,     previrn 
their  automatic  action." 

"Many  of  the  ropes  and  some  f 
rafts  were  so  out  of  order  that  it  »i 
have  been   impossible   to   launch  :>< 

Many  specified  abuses,  the  pre%t:: 
of  which  the  association  has  nt>t 
achieved,  were  summed  up  in  thr 
lowing  conclusion: 

■'License  is  synonymous  with  1 '< 
on  most  of  the  excursion  steadier.  ] 
ing  out  of  Chicago,  and  the  ra 
niosphere  is  of  the  free  and  ea; 
Conventions  are  cast  to  the  wind  i 
cesses  are  permitted.  The  whu 
fluence  of  the  life  aboard  durine 
end  and  holiday  trips,  so  far  a^  it 
on  the  young,  is  demoralixing." 

Conditions  on  the  Eastland  in 
respects  were  found  to  be  better  J 
on  the  other  boats.  The  afiemonr 
fore  she  capsized  the  reports  of  ih:> 
vestigation  were  taken  to  ■  depc" 
spector  of  customs,  whose  attentio" 
called  particularly   to  the    lack  t^i 
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for  ihe  safety  of  passengers.  When 
shown  to  two  of  the  government  steam- 
boat inspectors,  they  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  reports  and  said  they  did  not 
believe  that  some  of  them  were  true, 
but  that  "it  was  up  to  the  boat  manage- 
ment to  see  that  the  life-saving  appar- 
atus was  kept  in  good  shape." 

One  of  them  declared,  "If  we  had 
many  more  regulations,  the  boats  would 
liave  to  stop  running."  He  added  that 
there  had  been  very  few  accidents  on 
Dur  lake  boats,"  btit  that  he  "thanked 
jod  every  day  when  an  excursion  was 

The  superintendent  of  the  Juvenile 
'rotective  Association  adds:  "The 
lext  day  came  the  Eastland  disaster 
ind  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  the 
jfficials  since." 


Another  envoy  from  the 
Vomen's  International  Pe»ce  Congress 
0  the  courts  of  Europe  has  returned 
0  the  United  States.  Emily  Greene 
talch,  professor  of  political  economy 
t  Wellesley  College  and  an  authority 
n  immigration,  was  this  American  who 
hared  with  Jane  Addams  the  honor  of 
resenting  the  resolulione  of  the  peace 
ongress  to  the  ministers  and  potentates 
f  foreign  countries. 

Miss  Batch,  accompanied  by  Crystal 
lacmillan  of  Scotland,  Madame  Ra- 
londt  of  Holland  and  Rosika  Schwim- 
ler  of  Hungary,  visited  Norway,  Den- 
lark  and  Sweden.  Later,  substituting 
laroness  Ellen  Palmstierna  from  the 
euiral  country,  Sweden,  for  Madame 
chwimmer,  the  party  went  on  to  Pet- 
Jgrad.  returning  shortly  to  Sweden, 
liss'  Balch  was  also  presented  at  the 
>urt  of  Holland,  and,  like  Miss  .•\d- 
ims,  obtained  an  interview  with  Sir 
dward  Grey  in  London. 

Since  her  delegation  was  largely  con- 
■rned  with  the  neutral  countries,  Miss 
alch  brings  back  a  more  definite  im- 
■efsion  of  peace  forces  at  work  in 
urope  than  did  Miss  .'\ddams.     While 

Sweden,  for  instance.  500  peace  meet- 
gs,  arranged  by  the  Swedish  Conimit- 
e  to  the  Women's  International  Con 
ess  took  place  simultaneously  through- 
it  the  kingdom.  In  Stockholm,  on 
e  day  desigTiated,  there  were  five  nieet- 
gs.  and  at  the  one  attended  by  Miss 
ilch.  (here  were,  she  says,  2.0O0  peo- 
e.  1,200  more  at  an  overflow  meet- 
g  and  800  who  could  get  into  no 
eeiing  at  all. 

.A  little  seamstress  on  an  island  even 
augurated  a  meeting  of  fifty  persons. 
le  presided  and  a  school  teacher  read 
e  speech.     The  same  speech  was  read 

all  the  500  assemblies.  The  Hague 
solutions  were  presented,  and  an  ap- 
al  was  made  for  Swedish  support  in 
lling  a  council  of  neutral  nations  for 
cdiation    in    the  European   war. 

In    X'orway.    a   private    audience   was 

anted  to  Miss  Balch  by  King  Haakon 
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\ TI.  For  close  to  two  hours  he  listen- 
ed, genuinely  interested,  she  says,  to  the 
idea  of  a  neutral  council  for  mediation. 
The  party  was  also  received  by  the  four 
presidents  of  the  Storthing,  the  Nor- 
wegian parliament,  the  most  formal 
recognition,  they  afterward  learned, 
that  could  be  given  to  an  unofficial  body. 

In  other  countries.  Miss  Balch  and 
her  confreres  were  received  usually  by 
the  prime  minister  and  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  Thus,  at  Copenhagen, 
a  formal  reception  was  tendered  the 
women  by  Prime  Minister  Zahle  and 
Foreign  Minister  Scavenius.  In  Stock- 
holm the  interview  was  with  M.  Wallen- 
berg, the  foreign  minister — a  "highly 
important  interview,"  Miss  Balch  de- 
scribes it. 

Prime  Minister  Ihlen  and  Foreign 
Minister  Knudsen  saw  the  party  in 
Norway  after  the  audience  before  the 
King.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Sazonoff  "known  as  the  power  behind 
the  throne."  was  the  official  seen  in 
Petrograd.  President  Wilson  has  as- 
sured Miss  Balch  that  he  will  see  her 
as  soon  as  he  returns  to  Washington 
from  Cornish,  N.  H. 

In  a  September  issue  of  The  Survey, 
Miss  Balch  will  write  in  detail  of  her 
experiences  abroad,  the  data  she  has 
collected,  and  the  conclusions  regarding 
mediation  she  has  formed. 


June  25,  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Salem  fire,  marked  a  year  of  sub- 
stantial progress  made  in  spite  of  un- 
usual difficulties.  When  Chelsea  burn- 
ed, homes  but  not  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood were  destroyed.  But  in  Salem  a 
major  portion  of  the  factories  of  the 
ciiy.  as  well  as  the  tenement  section, 
was  in  the  fire  district.  A  period  of 
rnusual  business  depression  accentuated 


the  troubles  of  factory  hands  thus  ren- 
dered unemployed. 

The  relief  committee,  composed  of 
representative  citizens  of  Salem  and 
Massachusetts,  made  every  effort  to  re- 
store the  refugees  to  self-support.  An 
employment  bureau  was  established  the 
week  following  the  fire,  and  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  state  employment  bureaus 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  was  enlisted  in 
securing  positions  for  operatives  in 
olher  mill  towns  of  New  England. 
Funds  were  voted  with  which  to  em- 
ploy fire  sufferers  in  clearing  the  burnt 
area  of  debris. 

As  the  amount  raised  by  popular  sub- 
scription accumulated,  grants  were  made 
to  enable  families  to  again  begin  house- 
keeping while,  during  the  first  forty 
days,  556  individuals  were  provided  with 
transportation  to  friends  and  relatives 
in  other  cities.  Carpenters  and  me- 
chanics were  supplied  with  tools  and 
small  tradesmen  with  means  wherewith 
lo  become  re-established.  By  methods 
such  as  these  the  number  dependent  on 
the  relief  committee  rapidly  decreased. 
The  week  of  the  fire  13,000  received 
rations  issued  by  the  militia.  A  month 
later  this  number  had  declined  to  3,440, 
and  on  September  24  only  869  were  in 
want  for  food. 

Supplementing  $635,810.01  raised  by 
popular  subscription,  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts voted  $100,000,  and  Congress 
$200,000,  with  which  to  aid  Salem.  The 
state  appropriation  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Stale  Board  of  Charity  which 
wisely  decided  not  to  administer  this 
fund  separately,  but  took  over  $100,000 
of  the  obligations  of  the  relief  commit- 
tee. The  War  Department  ruled  that 
the  federal  appropriation  was  to  be 
spent  for  emergency  relief  by  its  own 
officers.  This  was  done,  seriously  com- 
plicating   the    relief    work.      When    the 
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army  officials  withdrew,  the  relief  com- 
mittee was  again  left  in  complete  charge. 
With  its  labors  successfully  completed 
it  was  able  to  disband  before  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  fire. 

Wiser  than  some  cities  visited  by  de- 
vastating fires,  old  Salem  took  its  catas- 
trophe to  heart.  The  citizens  of  the 
old  shipping  center  were  convinced  that 
an  efficient  city  administration  was  one 
of  the  first  needs  in  planning  a  better 
Salem  to  replace  the  old.  **Silk  Hat" 
Hurley,  the  mayor,  wa^  recalled  and  the 
progressive  elements  within  the  .city 
united  upon  and  elected  Matthias  G. 
O'Keefe  to  succeed  him. 

Among  contributing  factors  making 
the  big  fire  possible  were  a  low  water 
pressure  in  the  city  mains,  an  under- 
manned fire  department,  wooden  shin- 
gled roofs,  and  three-and  four-story 
wooden  tenements.  Led  by  the  new  city 
administration  and  by  the  rebuilding 
commission,  the  citizens  went  to  work 
to  make  a  repetition  of  the  fire  impossi- 
ble. Miles  of  new  water  mains  have 
been  laid  and  when  the  new  reservoir 
has  been  completed  and  other  projected 
improvements  made,  Salem  will  have  a 
modern,  high  pressure  water  system. 

The  personnel  of  the  fire  department 
has  been  reorganized  and  increased,  and 
new  equipment  has  been  added.  Slate, 
asbestos  and  other  non-combustible  ma- 
terials are  required  for  roofing  in  place 
of  wooden  shingles.  The  erection  of 
wooden  three  deckers  is  prohibited,  and 
the  destruction  of  all  buildings  over 
a  large  area  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  rebuilding  commission  to  widen  and 
extend  a  number  of  streets. 

The  Salem  Rebuilding  Trust  was  or- 
ganized and  received  $100,000  from  the 
funds  of  the  relief  committee  with  which 
to  aid  small  householders  to  rebuild  by 
advancing  money  on  mortgages.  The 
value  of  new  buildings  and  alterations 
made  during  the  first  twelve  months 
following  the  fire  is  $1,200,000  in  excess 
of  the  total  building  loss  as  evidenced 
by  the  tax  returns.  Even  the  shade 
trees  destroyed  are  being  replaced. 
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NEW  EFFORT  IN  BEHALF  OF 
JEWISH  WORKERS 


Many  of  the  250,000  Jews  in 
New  York  city  are  handicapped  for  in- 
dustry by  being  Sabbath  observers,  oth- 
ers speak  no  English  and  have  no  trade, 
still  others,  especially  those  from  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor,  are  so  ignorant  of  in- 
dustrial practices  and  conditions  in 
America  that  they  are  exploited  in 
every  conceivable  way. 

Many  existing  Jewish  institutions 
have  attempted  to  cope  with  some  phase 
or  other  of  this  complex  problem,  but  up 
to  a  few  months  ago  each  was  working 
independently.  To  obviate  this  defect 
and  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  existing 
philanthropic  employment  agencies,  a 
placement  clearing-house  has  been  estab- 
lished at  360  Second  avenue,  by  the 
bureau  of  industry  of  the  Kehillah,  or 
Jewish  Community,  in  New  York  city. 

For  six  years  the  Kehillah  has  been 
attempting  to  xrreate  a  united,  responsi- 
ble Jewish  body  for  studying  and  rem- 
edying the  difficulties  of  the  Jew  in 
America.  Six  departments  have  been 
established  to  analyze  the  peculiar  prob- 
lem of  the  Jew,  in  industry,  in  philan- 
thropy, in  religious  affairs,  in  education, 
in  social  work  and  in  social  morals. 
Among  these  branches  of  work  under- 
taken by  the  Kehillah,  none  is  more  vital 
than  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry, 
which  concerns  itself  with  collecting  and 
interpreting  statistics  ^rtinent  to  Jew- 
ish industrial  life,  mediating  in  Jewish 
labor  disputes,  perfecting  schemes  for 
gliding  Jewish  children  into  proper  vo- 
cations when  they  have  finished  their 
schooling  and  assisting  the  unemployed 
to  find  work. 

The  latest  venture  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industry,  the  placement  clearing-house, 
is  not  primarily  an  employment  agency. 
Although  it  has  placed  men  in  a  few 
special  instances,  this  end  is  left  to  the 
respective  employment  bureaus  which 
are  members  of  the  organization.  The 
functions  of  the  clearing-house  are  to 
create  openings  for  applicants  of  the 
constituent  employment  agencies  by  vis- 


iting employers;  to  direct  both  empViy- 
ers  and  workers  to  the  agencies  which 
will  best  serve  their  special  requirement* 
or  abilities;  to  exchange  informatk:: 
among  labor  bureaus  and  co-opctait| 
with  men  in  every  possible  w^  tt  tt^ 
duce  the  amount  of  unemplo 
its  existing  evils. 

The  placement  clearing-houst' 
affiliated  with  Jewish  bodies 
co-operates   with   such  agendd 
Municipal     Employment     BufCi^ 
Labor    Temple,    the    State  Pohle 
ployment    Bureau    and    the 
Trade  School  for  Girls.    Since 
into  existence  the  clearing-house 
dealings   with   34    different  ii 
It  has   **cleared"  or  handled  370 
tions,  of  which  273  have  been  filled 
the  co-operating  agencies. 
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T.    LOUIS   SCHOOL    OF 
ECONOMY  RBORGANIZO) 


Although       discontinued 
financial    reasons   by    Washington  I 
versity,  the  St.  Louis  School  of 
Economy  will  go  ahead  next  year  as 
independent  institution  financed  by 
untary    contribtttions.       Established 
1907,  the  school  has  been  for  three 
a  department  of  Washington  Univ* 
supported  jointly  by  the  university 
the  grant  from  the  Russell  Sage 
dation.    With  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ter,  the  university  felt  it  could  not 
the    increased   expense,    as   its  finani 
have  been  taxed  to  the  limit  by  the  nc^ 
medical  school. 

Funds  for  maintaining  the  school  i 
the  next  year  have  been  practically  » 
cured,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  i^ 
school's  alumni  and  friends.  A  nfl 
board  of  twenty-one  members  replace 
the  former  small  advisory  committee  a? 
pointed  by  the  university.  George  1 
Mangold  will  continue  as  director.  Tb 
school  expects  next  fall  for  the  first  tin 
to  start  a  preparatory  course  of  traa 
ing  for  colored  social  workers  and  t 
enter  the  field  of  training  for  public  ^ 
vice.  Twenty  students  were  graduate 
in  June. 


NOCTURNE 

VIOLA   C.   WHITE 

WE  have  given  our  hearts  to  the  Beast,  for  the  Beast  to  share, 
The  stealthy-footed  patrol  of  the  city  street. 
Custom    his    name,    and    tame  all  his  ways  and  sweet. 
Though  blood  yet  drips  on  the  chartered  pavement  fair. 
Not  as  he  conquered  flinging  to  ancient  air 
Hearts  more  free  than  their  fiery  winding-sheet 
AVe  have   given   our  hearts  to  the  Beast,  for  the  Beast  to  share, 
The  stealthy-footed  patrol  of  the  city  street. 
Long  his  hunger  as  an  avenging  prayer. 
While  we,  crying  out  where  the  midnights  meet, 
Mark  the  pacing  of  those  majestic  feet 
With  the  recurrence  of  never-evading  care. 
We  have  given  our  hearts  to  the  Beast,   for  the  Beast  to  share. 


ine  ovTvcy,  A.iipui  it,  an 


Civics 


MBASURING  RBCRBATION  FOR 
A  WHOLE  STATE 

The  State  Recreational  Is- 
quiry  Commiitec  of  California  inlro- 
duccs  its  recent  report  to  the  legislature 
with  a  chapter  on  Why  We  N'eed  Recre- 
ation, using  as  a  text  Percy  Mackaye's 
declaration  that  the  use  of  a  nation's 
leisure  is  a  test  of  its  civilization. 

Starting  from  this  premise,  ihe  sec- 
ond part  of  the  report,  dealing  with  ex- 
isting conditions  of  recreation  in  the 
stale,  tests,  as  it  were,  the  civilization  of 
California,  and  the  last  section  recom- 
mending further  recreational  activities 
points  to  the  standard  which  California 
maj'  attain. 

The  report  finds  a  fairly  satisfactory 
development  of  the  playground  move- 
ment in  California,  but  the  use  of  the 
school  as  a  social  and  play  center  hns 
been  surprisingly  limited  except  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  this  city  the  Castelar 
School,  used  by  a  congested  Slavic. 
Mexican  and  Italian  population  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night  for  everj- 
thing  from  women's  clubs  to  shoe  rc- 
pairmg,  illustrates  the  place  a  school 
may  have  in  the  community. 

In  regard  to  commercial  recreation 
the  committee  seconds  the  report  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco. 
1913.  in  condemning  the  all-night  Satur- 
day dance  as  one  of  the  most  vicious  in- 
fluences on  young  people  in  the  state 
The  committee  also  scores  the  lack  of 


the  National  Board  of  Censors  has  no 
real  authority  to  forbid  the  appearance 
of  any  film,  and  the  need  of  its  approval 
Is  not  recognized  particularly  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Out  of  1.236  films,  the 
committee  found  38  per  cent  portraying 
scenes  of  brutality  and  violence. 

In  the  investigation  of  institutions,  a 
rather  new  field  for  a  recreational  sur- 
vey, situations  were  found  "which  were 
altnost  barbarous  in  their  disregard  of 
the  needs  of  the  individual  for  spon- 
taneous activity."  In  particular  the  re- 
port  mentions  the  city  and  county  jails 
where  young  men  of  16  to  24  are  s-^me- 
timcs  kept  for  more  than  a  year  with- 
out opportunity  for  exercise. 

A  section  on  rural  recreation  based 
on  a  careful  study  nf  Butic  county 
points  mil  that  for  the  large  majority 
of  country  dwellers  the  church  is  tht' 
•irjcial  center  of  intcrcM.  The  writer  of 
Ihe  section.  <.'.  A.  Stclibins.  compares 
the  wide  chance  for  play  in  the  country 
with  the  small  time  given  to  pl.iying. 

"The  fields  are  green  and  frafjrani." 
be  writes,  "the  swimming  pools  are  cm- 
vcnicnt.  The  stock  lease  for  exercise. 
Rut  the  call  of  nature  thrnugb  her  at- 
tractive fields,  pools  and  animals  'Come 
out  and  play,'  is  unanswered.  It  c:in- 
ivit  compete  with  father's  orders; 
'Idhnnie.  hoe  the  corn,  ilon't  go  near  the 
|K-nl.   feed  the  stock.'     So  nature  in  her 


slow,  quiet,  unobtrusive  yet  irresistible 
way  sends  the  boy  to  Ihe  city  where 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  play.  Vet 
he  plays  more." 

.\s  a  remedy  for  the  dullness  of  the 
country,  the  chapter  on  recommenda- 
tions suggests  that  every  rural  school  be 
used  as  a  social  center  supervised  by  a 
paid  director,  and  that  normal  schools 
should  follow  the  leadershio  of  the 
Chico  Normal  School  which  teaches  and 
stimulates  rural  potentialities  by  promot- 
ing recreation  leagues  among  country 
people,  clubs,  children's  gardens,  etc. 

■The  Sierras  should  be  used  for  pleasure 
and  health  yearly  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  place  of  the  few  thousands  that 
are  now  able  to  visit  them,  states  the 
report,  and  it  urges  the  establishment  of 
camps,  to  be  run  at  cost,  by  cities  and 
towns;  lower  railroad  rates  for  summer 
campers;  the  reservation  by  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  of  certain  mountain 
tracts  for  recreational  purposes,  irre- 
spective of  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
'and;  and  the  acquisition  of  a  chain  of 
beaches  for  public  recreation.  The  re- 
port finally  recommends  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  state  commission  to  promate 
and  correlate  recreational  activities. 

The  State  Recreational  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  by  the  California 
legislature  of  1913.  Its  members  are: 
Senator  Herbert  C.  Jones.  Assemblyman 
Howard  A.  Peairs.  C.  A.  Stebbins.  Dr. 
Grace  Fernald.  Bessie  D.  Stoddart. 
James  Edward  Rogers  and  August  Voll- 


and  delivery  wagons,  Joseph  Harti 
gan,  commissioner  of  weights  and 
measures  of  New  York  Cily.  cele- 
liralid  a  WciglUs  and  Measures  Week 
—June  13  to  20.  Parades  were  lielrt 
and  thousands  of  retail  shops  dis- 
played placards  which  read  : 

"Our  business  method  is  to  give 
honest  weights  and  measures.  We 
believe  that  honest  goods  can  be  sold 
to  Imncsl  men  by  honest  methods." 

A  million  IaR».  br)th  sides  of  which 
are  shown  above  were  distributed  to 
be  attached  to  all  parcels  sold  during 
the  week. 


OOCIAL    CENTERS     UNDER  THE 
^    NEW  OHIO  LAW 

Ohio's  new  social  center  law  >■ 
mils  the  use  of  "all  school  groundi  r 
buildings,  as  well  as  all  other  buiUi^e 
under  the  super\'ision  and  control  '.:  :■■ 
state,  or  buildings  maintained  b;  u\- 
ation  under  the  law  of  Ohio  .  .  i  ■ 
the  education  and  entertain meni  ot  ih 
people,  including  the  adult  and  )(«ihv 
population,  and  for  the  discussioc  - 
all  topics  tending  to  the  devclopmnn 
personal  character  and  of  civic  weliir- ' 

.Application  for  such  use  may  be  rci 
bv  any  responsible  organization  or  h 
group  of  seven  or  more  citizens.  Boi  ■■ 
of  education  arc  authorized  to  em;' 
leaders  to  conduct  the  centers  and  to  ih'. 
lectures  and  instruction,  and  to  prov;^ 
for  the  expenses  by  a  special  tax  oi  r  ■ 
more  than  two-tenths  of  a  mill, 

"So  the  lid.  heavily  weighted  )• 
moss- encumbered  in  many  commumi!'- 
is  off  in  Ohio.  The  crop  of  presideri . 
candidates  and  ail-round  good  ciiii'-- 
should  soon  show  marked  advaiK;  ■ 
quantity  and  quality.  Ohio's  good  *r- 
in  this  matter  should  be  conlagvi:- 
Such  arc  the  comments  on  the  law  »b*- 
Charles  F.  Weller  of  the  Playground  :- 
Recreation  Association  of  .\m«f:. 
makes. 

The  city  of  Columbus  will  not  ' 
share  in  the  new  law,  but  has  s\y. 
special  provision  for  a  social  cenir  i 
a  three-story  brick  building  in  Sc!i;'i 
Park,  which  provides  the  three  ihi'S 
that  south  siders  have  insisted  ur  '~ 
an  auditorium  for  political  and  neif^b-''^ 
hood  meetings,  a  kitchen  for  pidtni.-i 
ers  and  a  big  g>'mnasium  with  conipi^ 
equipment.  Similar  facilities  for  ■:! 
West  Side  are  being  provided  in  •'•■' 
wood  Park,  the  North  Side  is  to  hit- 
thorough  remodelling  of  the  5hi  "■ 
house  in  Goodale  Park,  and  at  Fn'.> 
Park  the  East  Side  has  a  new  buik- 
partially  adapted  to  social  center  u-* 
Columbus  has  also  recently  estaWiJ' 
a  children's  play  house  in  the  audit--- 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Th; 
similar  to  the  children's  theater  ir 
Francisco  and  to  others  in  variou' 
tlement  houses  in  the  East.  The 
play  was  Old  King  Cole,  which  i*  ■ 
followed  by  Rip  Van  Winkle,  -■ 
White  and  Uncle  Tom's   Cabin. 

T^XTENDING   THE   LJPB  OF  H 
CLEAN-UP  SPIRIT 


t!y 


Cleanei>-up  stueets,  alleys,  v.-:^ 
lots  and  back  yards  mipht  be  kr ' ' 
that  condition  if  from  day  to  iJi'  '' 
citizens  could  be  moved  by  the  J< 
spirit  which  spurs  them  to  the  w' 
spring  cleaning.  An  effort  to  keep  :1 
pride  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  tbt  H 
zens  that  they  will  not  relapse  into  ;-i 
less  habits  has  been  made  by  the  *• 
nartment  of  Public  Property  of  ^* 
Orleans.  A  series  of  folders',  the  1 
Beautiful  Series,  has  been  prepar.-  ' 
the  Public  Property  Departmeni.  ^■- 
Cilizens'  Committee,  consisting  >ii  r^ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  ■  ;■■ 
commercial  organizations,  each  "J'  ' 
ihc  city  being  represented,  is  di^tra 
ing  the  leaflets.  The  Womcn*>  '_' 
has  also  helped  in  the  distribntion  ■' 
folders  slate  that  strinfeni  niM'-vn 
will  be  resorted  to  in  punishinr  '  * 
tions  of  the  city  ordinances.  | 


Industry 


■  OWCLBVBLAND  HANDLED 
-|     UNEMPLOYMENT 

That  unemployment  is  a  com- 
mity  responsibility  and  that  the  rem- 
y  for  it  is  work  were  the  principles 
,ich  the  people  of  Cleveland  accepted 
t  winter  when  they  were  confronted 
th  a  pressing  problem  of  industrial 
iression  and  idle  wage-earners.  When 
developed  that  the  city  had  no  money 
Ih  which  to  meet  the  situation,  the 
iiens  showed  the  sincerity  of  their 
ivictions  by  raising  $81,000  in  a  pri- 
:e  movement  to  "share-a-day's  earn- 
;s,"  and  they  found  work  for  several 
lusand  men  in  a  "give-a-job"  cam- 
g"- 

:i  became  evident  late  in  October  that 
■re  would  be  an  unusual  unemploy- 
nt  situation.  The  superintendent  of 
State-City  Labor  Exchange  reported 
t  a  thousand  applicants  a  day  were 
ning  to  his  office  and  that  he  had 
s  for  about  fifty.  Relief  agencies 
re  being  called  upon  for  from  75  to 
I  per  cent  more  help  than  had  been 
uired  the  year  before. 
\fter  some  preliminary  conferences 
City  Council  requested  its  committee 
labor  to  report  on  conditions.  It 
■le  no  aopropriatton.  but  the  Welfare 
mcil,  an  organization  of  social  work- 
,  succeeded  in  raising  the  money  and 
lasty  survey  of  the  city  was  made. 
is  revealed  the  fact  that  there  were 
ilM)  persons  out  of  work.  As  a  result 
this  I  eport  the  mayor  appointed  a 
zens'  committee  with  F.  H.  Goff, 
{inator  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation, 

It  once  this  committee  discovered 
I  the  city  was  helpless.  The  Council's 
ding  power  was  exhausted  and  local 
enues  were  already  overdrawn.  The 
imiitee  then  turned  to  the  employers 
Cleveland  and  apnealed  to  them  to 
vide   work    wherever   possible.     This 

not  at  once  have  the  desired  effect, 
ause  of  the  artificiality  of  the  de- 
id  and  the  feeling  that  the  employ- 
were  being  held  accountable  for  giv- 

work.  As  a  result  the  committee 
mipied  a  new  registration  of  the  un- 
rfoyed.  In  January,  10,000  registered 
being  willing  to  accept  work  at  any 

n  view  of  the  feeling  of  some  that 
all  of  these  men  really  desired  work, 
committee  proposed  what  it  called 
■'acid  test."  Employers  were  asked 
give  work  for  five  hours  a  day  for 
■  days  at  17J^  cents  an  hour,  with 
at  the  end  of  each  day.  There  were 
;red  1,310  jobs  of  this  character,  and 
percentage  of  refusals  was  very  low. 
tesides  these  jobs,  400  men  went  to 
rk  in  the  parks,  paid  with  money  for- 
ced by  private  subscriptions,  and  500 
re  were  given  work  bv  the  city,  start- 
excavation  that  usually  would  have 


waited  until  spring.  Large  numbers  of 
men  showed  both  their  real  need  and 
their  pluck  by  working  sometimes  in  sleet 
and  blinding  snow  in  spite  of  lack  of 
adequate  clothing  and  sufficient  food. 

This  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  need 
and  the  actual  willingness  of  the  men  to 
work  aroused  the  city  to  greater  efforts. 
In  a  month  5,160  jobs  had  been  secured 
through  the  State-City  Employment  Bu- 
reau. Still  there  were  hundreds  of  men 
idle  who  were  willing  to  work  and  who 
did  not  wish  to  resort  to  the  relief  agen- 
cies. With  this  spirit  the  committee  was 
in  perfect  sympathy. 

"They  resented  that  men  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  oivn,"  writes 
Allen  T.  Burns,  director  of  the  Cleve- 
land Foundation,  "should  be  subjected 
to  resorting  to  any  relief  agency, — the 
humiliation  was  inhuman,  the  danger  of 
permanent  dependency  too  great." 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  raise  an 
employment  fund  through  private  sub- 
scriptions which  would  at  the  same  time 
empTiasize  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munity. Accordingly,  the  mayor  pro- 
claimed a  day,  February  4,  to  "share-a- 
day's  earnings."  A  special  committee 
was  appointed,  posters,  subscription 
blanks,  newspaper  coupons  were  used, 
and  a  general  publicity  campaign  con- 
ducted. As  a  result  $81,000  was  collect- 
ed. 

"Every  one  was  surprised,"  says  Mr. 
Burns,  "since  there  was  no  personal 
solicitation.  Necessary  improvements  in 
the  parks,  impossible  for  the  city  at  pres- 
ent, were  immediately  selected.  A  work- 
room with  sewing  for  public  institutions 


was  opened  for  women.  It  was  decided 
to  give  half  time  to  all;  the  men  re- 
ceiving $2  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and 
the  women,  $1  with  lunch.  The  women, 
for  the  most  part,  had  to  be  taught  to 
sew.  As  they  learned,  more  steady  and 
better  paid  work  was  found  for  many  of 
them. 

The  supervision  of  expenditures,  as 
well  as  the  direction  of  the  "give-a-job" 
and  the  "share-a-day's  earnings''  cam- 
paigns was  undertaken  and  efficiently 
managed  by  the  Survey  Committee  of 
the  Cleveland  Foundation. 

The  visitors  of  all  the  philanthropic 
agencies  and  many  experienced  volun- 
teers were  set  to  work  to  find  the  most 
needy  men  with  families.  The  lists  of 
the  State-City  Employment  Bureau  were 
used,  and  all  able-bodied  applicants  to  the 
Associated  Charities  were  given  a 
chance  to  work.  For  two  months,  1,500 
men  and  80  women  were  given  this  half- 
time  employment.  As  spring  came  in- 
creasing numbers  found  steady  jobs  and 
dropped  out,  the  vacancies  were  tilled 
and  thus  twice  the  number  were  actual- 
ly helped. 

"No  one  contends,"  says  Mr,  Bums, 
"that  selection  of  the  neediest  was  made 
as  carefully  as  if  an  experienced  or- 
ganization had  picked  the  applicants. 
But  the  committee  believed  that  no  rea- 
son could  be  maintained  for  such  close 
scrutiny  and  supervision  when  only  a 
chance  to  work  was  being  given. 
Neither  did  the  committee's  work  estab- 
lish a  permanent  method  for  handling 
unemployment.  But  the  committee's 
policy  did  recognize  and  declare,  by  act- 
ual practice,  society's  duly  to  provide 
without  charity  for  those  willing  to 
work.  The  community  was  startled  at 
such  a  declaration.  But  its  acceptance 
was  registered  in  its  substantial  response 
to  the  appeal  for  'work,  not  alms,'  and 
in  the  organization  of  a  committee  of 
thirty  now  at  work  on  a  study  of  unem- 
plovment  and  a  permanent  policy  for  its 
relief." 


Donahcy  fii  the  Clerelaad  Plain  Dealer 
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/JUTTING  TIMBBR-JOBS  FOR 
MINNBAPOLIS  JOBLESS 


Kji 


Setting  the  heads  of  families 
to  work  at  clearing  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  river  was  the  way 
the  Associated  Charities  and  the  Park 
Board  of  Minneapolis  co-operated  last 
winter  in  attempting  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  The  ground  will 
be  flooded  when  the  construction  of  a 
government  dam  is  undertaken,  and  the 
Park  Board  decided  to  allow  the  work 
of  clearing  it  to  be  done  at  this  time 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  em- 
ployment. 

The  work  was  carried  on  from  Decem- 
ber 14  to  March  10,  and  during  that  time 
344  men  put  in  2^3  days.  Seventy- 
one  men  to  whom  work  was  offered  re- 
fused it.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty-one 
cords  of  wood  were  cut  at  a  cost  of 
$6.99  a  cord.  There  were  more  than 
71  men  who  refused  at  one  time  or  an- 
other to  work,  but  many  later  accepted 
when  they  realized  that  no  other  relief 
would  be  offered. 

For  the  first  three  weeks  there  were 
never  more  than  twelve  men  working 
in  any  one  day;  later  more  men  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  until  the 
largest  number  employed  in  any  one  day 
was  87.  The  bulk  of  the  work  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  an  hour, 
eight  hours  a  day,  with  an  average  allot- 
ment of  three  days'  work  a  week  for 
each  man.  Not  all  the  work  was  done, 
however,  on  the  time  basis.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  fair  basis  of  payment  by 
the  cord  because  of  the  variations  in 
the  timber  itself,  from  soft  and  easily 
cut  trees  to  those  of  harder  fiber,  and 
also  variations  in  the  location  of  the 
trees.  Part  of  the  time,  however,  the 
men  were  put  on  a  cord  basis. 

Frank  J.  Bruno,  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  reports  that  when 
this  was  done  some  startling  results 
followed.  "The  cost  per  cord  dropped 
to  $2.63,"  he  reports,  "and  the  percent- 
age of  men  refusing  work  doubled.  It 
was  practically  34  per  cent  throughout 
the  entire  experience  of  the  woodyard. 
It  jumped  to  slightly  over  66  per  cent 


when  the  men  were  offered  work  on  a 
per  cord  basis." 

Mr.  Bruno  states  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  men  worked  faithfully 
and  continuously  at  their  tasks  and  that 
the  persistence  of  some  of  the  men  gave 
evidence  of  their  courage  in  "making 
the  best  of  a  bad  situation."  Ther< 
were  also  great  physical  benefits.  "The 
bodily  degeneration  which  so  often  sets 
in  as  an  accompaniment  of  unemploy- 
ment was  wholly  checked." 

"I  think,  however,"  continues  Mr. 
Bruno,  "that  when  the  above  has  been 
mentioned,  and  the  work  test  feature 
of  the  task  thoroughly  appreciated,  then 
all  has  been  said  that  can  be  offered  in 
favor  of  the  woodyard.  It  is  at  best  a 
necessary  evil.  Work  of  that  sort,  in 
which  tasks  are  given  out  on  the  basis  of 
need  of  rather  than  capacity,  is  utterly 
demoralizing  to  the  industrial  honesty 
of  the  worker. 

"When  men  knew  that  their  families 
had  to  be  supported  whether  they  got 
on  the  job  at  8  or  9  in  the  morning, 
there  was  little  inceative  to  prompt  re- 
porting for  work.  Furthermore,  it  re- 
sulted in  a  discouragingly  large  propor- 
tion of  men  shirking  their  tasks  except 
at  such  times  as  the  overseer's  eyes  were 
upon  them.  And,  of  course,  the  weakest 
group,  the  one  needing  stimulus  to  hon- 
esty and  industry,  was  the  most  readily 
demoralized. 

"In  addition  to  these  negative  feat- 
ures, there  were  some  positive  develop- 
ments thoroughly  discouraging.  When 
extra  clothing  was  supplied  to  the  men, 
it  was  taken  unblushingly  by  some. 
When  called  to  account  for  it  they 
seemed  to  have  no  conception  whatever 
that  they  were  stealing.  Tools  had  a 
mysterious  way  of  disappearing.  Axes 
were  cut  from  their  handles  and  thrown 
into  the  river.  Steel  wedges  were  buried 
out  of  sight  and  then  industriously 
sought  for  hours,  and  so  little  considera- 
tion was  shown  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
tools  that  the  supply  was  wasted  and 
had  to  be  too  often  replenished.  I  can- 
not  think   that   an   experience,  even   at 


hard  work,  which  gives  men  the  vj ;■ 
tunity  tto  exercise  such  qualities  at  i 
anything  but  injurious    to   those  *• 
participate   in  such   acts  or  mere/,  ^ 
them. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  our  saie  ; 
city  governments  must  be  broogh: 
face  this  situation  more  init.'.^i 
than  they  have  as  yet.  The  conwtj 
of  securing  employment  are  ven  r-j 
quate  and  a  thorough  reorganiiit.- 
employment  agencies  on  state  ate  : 
eral  lines  would  doubtless  be  of  iss 
ance,  but  such  agencies  must  be  iv 
perior  to  any  now  in  existence. 

"In  spite  of  the  best  cmplmTi 
agency  than  can  be  imagined,  there  t 
doubtless  be  a  large  number  of  ex 
ployed  in  the  winter  time.  If  the  a 
instead  of  concentrating  their  pc: 
work  in  the  summer  when  labor  :s  s 
premium,  would  purposely  postpcoe 
winter  every  piece  of  work  that  a 
possibly  be  done  at  that  time,  r 
though  it  costs  more  to  do  it,  tx 
this  was  the  policy  throughout  tkei 
tion,  there  would  be  an  absorption  J 
certain  amount  of  the  surplus  rt 
might  leave  ^the  remainder  mnrc  eJ 
managed. 

"Furthermore,  if  the  state  in  itjfij 
of  afforestation,  which  is  coining  ^ 
rapidly,  would  leave  as  much  as  possi 
of  the  clearing  of  the  land  and  jrfl 
ing  it  for  cultivation,  or  prcpant; 
tree  planting,  to  the  winter,  or  to 
periods  of  unemployment  as  may  -q 
it  would  absorb  another  portion  of  | 
large  group,  reducing  the  ineflBcier:i 
troublesome  class  to  a  still  smi^f 
mension. 

"We  noticed  this  winter,  althouf' 
lumber  trade  was  very  poor  and  thi" 
anything  like   the   ordinary  numV* 
men   were   working   in   the  wooi- 
very  few  lumber  jacks  were  amor 
applicants   for  relief.      What  p'  ' 
happened  was  that  being  somcwh:'  i 
efficient    physically    they   displace 
resident    inefficient    group,    Icavis; 
latter  to  the  mercy  of  local  ch;'^ 
resources." 


NOBLE 

Maby  Carolyn  Da  vies 

44  ¥    ABOB  is  noble,"  he  said— 

I  V    Some  man  who  is  dead. 
I  walked  down  the  street,  looking  in 
Where  child  toilers  spin, 
With  eyes  that  have  never  quite  known 
How  to  laugh,  and  my  own 
Grew  wet  as  I  walked'   Then  I  passed 
Where  men  toiled,  and  snarled  as  they  toiled 
Till  the  sunshine  was  spoiled. 
There  were  homes  where  sad  women  went,  pale ; 
Each  home  was  a  jail. 
** Labor  is  noble,"  he  said — 
Some  man  who  is  dead. 


A  Strike  Along  the  Tow  Path 

By  Karl  de  Schweinitz 


"EXCEPT  for  now  and  then  the 
^       slight   rustle  of  bird  or  breeze 

I  among  the  bushes,  and  at  inter- 
vals the  thrill  of  a  wood  robin 
he  trees  that  hang  over  the  canal,  only 
paddles  of  our  canoe  broke  the  silence. 
:  birches  and  maples  stretching  up 
steep  hill  that  formed  the  left  bank, 

rhododendrons  that  bent  down  to 
water's  edge,  the  leisurely  current 
li  its  occasional  burden  of  leaf  and 
%,   the   grass    bordered    tow-path    to 

left  and  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
aware  beyond,  all  seemed  to  exhale 
atmosphere  of  quiet  and  repose, 
Jiead  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
a  sunken  canaUboat,  its  deck  scarcely 
lot  above  the  water.  Farther  on  was 
ther — telling  apparently  of  a  peace- 
life  now  slowly  passing  into  peace- 
decay.  So  insidious  was  the  quiet 
we  scarcely  missed  the  jingle  jangle 
Ihe  mule  bells,  the  rippling  of  the 
er  past  the  broad  sturdy  bows  of  the 
il-boats,  the  creaking  of  the  rudder, 

the  hollow  blowing  of  the  steer- 
I's  conch,  until  where  the  space  he- 
rn banks  widened  into  a  little  lake,  we 
e  upon  a  clustered  score  or  more  of 
len  barges.     The  color  and  the  firm- 

of  the  wood  showed  how  recently 
black  water  had  risen  to  their 
hes.  Here  was  a  mystery.  We 
ted  our  question  to  a  man  who  was 
.ing  along  the  tow-path. 
iunk  by  the  company,"  he  called  in 
'.  And  thus  were  we  introduced  to 
itrangest  of  all  strikes,  an  old-fash- 
1  strike  in  a  dying  industry  against 
itions  of  the  last  generation,  an  in- 
7  in  which  men  and  mules,  and 
:times  women  and  boys  work  eigh- 
hours  a  day — six  days  a  week. 
le  canal  is  a  water  highway  between 
tnthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
>  and    the    harbor  of    Philadelphia. 

owned    and  operated  by   the    Le- 

Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 
h  also  owns  and  operates  various 
>ad  properties,  and  extensive  coal 
■  in  the  anthracite  country, 
e  strike  began  in  the  early  spring, 
after  the  canal  had  been  opened 
be  season's  traffic.  The  men  had 
id  out  with  their  first  loads  of  coal 

some  additional  repairs  to  the  canal 
elled  them  to  halt  their  boats.  Thir- 
e  or  forty  of  the  barges  were  tied 
Jgether  along  the  tow-path.  The 
ins  used  the  opportunity  to  talk 
ces,  for  it  is  seldom  that  so  many 
nen  are  together  in  one  place  at 
ame  time.      Usually  they  are  scat- 


tered over  the  one  hundred  and  six 
miles  between  the  head  of  the  canal  at 
Mauch  Chutik,  Pa.,  and  the  outlet  into 
the  Delaware  river  at  Bristol,  twenty- 
three  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

The  men  decided  that  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet  they  must  receive  fifty- 
three  cents  instead  of  forty-three  cents 
per  ton  of  coal  carried.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  told  them  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  an  increase  except  upon 
the  terms  upon  which  they  had  already 
signed  contracts.  Thereupon,  the  cap- 
tains look  their  cargoes  to  Bristol,  came 
back  as  far  as  their  homes,  tied  up  the 
boats  along  the  nearest  bank,  and  re- 
joined their  families. 

Many  of  the  canal  men  had  delayed 
their  start  for  the  authracite  coal  re- 
gions until  later  in  the  spring.  Most 
of  them  when  they  heard  that  a  strike 
had  been  called  did  not  leave  their 
homes.  A  few  who  attempted  to  do  so 
found  that  during  the  night  the  harness 
of  their  mules  had  been  cut.  One 
boat  was  showered  with  rocks  from 
a  line  of  clifFs  that  overhang  a  lonely 
stretch  of  the  canal.  That  ended  all 
further  traffic.  The  fear  of  social  ostra- 
cism even  more  than  the  apprehension 
of    danger    kept    the    men    from    work. 

The  strike  has  little  resemblance  to 
the  labor  movements  of  today.  It  is 
rather  of  the  last  generation.  The  men 
belong  to  no  union  and  have  no  organi- 
zation of  any  kind.  The  majority  of 
them  live  in  the  country.  Their  method 
of  fighting  has  been  to  work  in  their 
gardens  or  to  do  odd  jobs  for  neighbor- 
ing farmers.  They  hold  no  meetings. 
They  have  no  strike  fund.  They  are 
conducting  no  publicity  compaign.    They 


have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  com- 
pany's attitude  upon  the  many  questions 
arising  out  of  the  strike.  They  have 
done  little  in  a  formal  way.  A  petition 
for  the  ten-cent  increase  written  in  lead 
pencil  was  addressed  to  the  paymaster 
of  the  company.  Later  a  committee  of 
men  called  to  interview  E.  H.  Shipman, 
superintendent  of  the  canal,  who  refused 
to  see  them  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
mittee had  no  power  to  act  and  was  not 
a  representative  one.  The  members  of 
the  committee  say  that  they  were  asked 
to  meet  the  superintendent  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  the  company's  men. 
The  company  denies  any  authorized  in- 
vitation. 

Apparently,  the  only  measure  taken 
by  the  company,  has  been  the  sinking 
of  its  canal-boats,  either  as  an  indica- 
tion of  its  intention  to  out-wait  the  strik- 
ers, or  more  probably  as  a  means  of 
saving  the  boats  from  drying  and  a  con- 
sequent considerable  expenditure  for  re- 
caulking. 

Practically  all  the  canal-boats  are 
owned  by  the  company.  Everything  else, 
however,  the  captains  are  obliged  to 
supply.  They  furnish  the  mules,  pay 
for  fodder,  purchase  the  various  tow 
lines,  backing  lines,  stern  lines,  /etc, 
that  are  required  to  operate  the  boat, 
hire  the  crew  of  one  and  gtve  him 
board  and  tobacco.  They  also  keep  the 
mules  during  the  four  months  or  more 
when  winter  doses  the  canal. 

Two  mules  are  required  to  tow  each 
boat,  during  the  round  trip  of  eight 
days.  i.  e.,  down  the  canal  loaded  and 
up  the  canal  empty.  Such  a  team  will 
frequently  require  10  bushels  of  oats, 
100  pounds  of  mixed  feed,  20  pounds  of 
bran,  100  pounds  of  corn,  50  pounds  of 
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cut  hay.  This,  together  with  the  cost 
gf  keeping  the  mules  shod,  of  stabling 
them  at  night  and  of  boarding  them 
during  the  winter  months  brings  the  ex- 
penditure for  their  maintenance  to  516 
or  $17  a  trip — a  reasonable  estimate, 
particularly  in  view  of  a  20-ccnt  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  oats  this  year  and 
a  general  rise  in  other  grains. 

The  cost  per  trip  of  the  different  lines 
used  is  between  $2  and  $3.  The  wages 
of  the  hand,  as  the  men  call  him,  are 
as  a  rule  $6  a  week.  Some  of  the  cap- 
tains pay  $1  a  day.  A  trip's  provis- 
ions, including  tobacco,  are  estimated 
by  the  strikers  at  $6.  Thus,  omitting 
any  incidentals,  the  expense  of  a  trip 
is  more  than  $30. 

The  boats  carry  an  average  of  about 
95  tons  of  coal.  Al  43  cents  a  ton.  a 
captain  receives  approximately  $40  a 
trip.  Five  per  cent  of  this  amount, 
however,  is  held  without  interest  by 
the  company  until  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son as  a  surety  against  the  breaking  of 
contracts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
pany advances  ?10  to  the  men,  as  ex- 
pense money,  when  they  leave  Mauch 
Chunk  with  loaded  boats  and  $10  when 
they  start  from  Bristol  with  'empties." 
The  boat  captains  buy  their  mules 
from  the  company  on  the  installment 
plan,  a  pair  costing  at  the  least  $400. 
The  company  charges  6  per  cent  inter- 
est for  the  use  of  this  money  and  re- 
tains $8  a  trip  in  payment  for  the 
mules.  Working  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  most  men  cannot  make 
more  than  twenty-six  trips  a  year.  2S 
or  29  usually  being  the  record  for  the 
season.  From  two  to  two  and  one-half 
years  are  therefore  required  for  the 
purchase  of  a  team.  The  men  say  that 
while  they  are  paying  for  the  mules 
they  must  run  large  bills  for  fodder  and 
food  with  the  shopkeepers  along  the 
canal.  Frequently  another  year  passes 
before  the  captain's  indebtedness  to  the 
store  has  been  discharged.  Accident 
and  sickness  make  the  buying  of  mules 
a  fairly  frequent  necessity. 

The  strikers  say   that   with   all  these 


expenses  they  cannot  earn  enough  in 
summer  to  maintain  their  families 
through  the  winter.  It  is  evidently  im- 
liossible  for  them  to  do  so  when  they 
are  paying  for  a  pair  of  mules.  One  of 
the  most  conservative  and  thrifty  of 
ihc  captains  estimated  that  with  the  ut- 
most care  a  man,  provided  he  owned 
his  learn,  could  earn  $8  or  $9  a  week. 
Another  said  that  he  had  started  last 
summer  on  June  30  and  that  at  the  end 
of  the  season  he  had  only  $3  or  $4  to 
his  credit.  Thus  it  is  that  canal  boating 
has  become'  practically  a  sweated  indus- 
try. In  order  to  reduce  expenses  the 
captains  have  in  many  instances  substi- 
tuted for  "the  hand"  their  sons  or  their 
wives.  Many  boys  begin  work  on  the 
canal  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Some  of 
them  have  accompanied  their  parents 
from  babyhood.  In  the  canal  country 
one  can  almost  pick  out  the  canal  boy  by 
the  long  ambling  stride  that  he  has  ac- 
quired on  the  tow-path. 

The  days  on  the  canal  are  long; 
eighteen  hours  is  the  minimum,  with  no 
leisure  time  for  breakfast,  lunch,  or 
dinner  either  for  man  or  for  mule,  ex- 
cept    on     Sundays    when   the    canal    is 


closed.  In  order  to  make  tHen;.-, 
trips  a  season  a  captain  must  kn; 
boat  moving  as  long  as  he  can  ust  1 
locks,  and  the  locks  are  operaieJ  "  i 
four  in  the  morning  until  ten  »i  ■  ,'i 
Frequently,  if  a  captain  passe;  >  ■■ 
shortly  before  ten  o'clock,  he  roij  ■"' 
his  mules  along  the  new  level  c":i  i 
reaches  the  next  lock  at.  it  itj  i 
eleven  o'clock  or  after.  There  tt-i 
relays  of  mules,  and  except  at  iht  -1 
there  are  no  stops.  The  muki  <i  1 
even  rest  while  feeding;  consequH 
they  develop  indigestion  and  die.  rrl 
ing  the  period  of  their  maximum  u*1 
ness  to  six  or  seven  years. 

For  the  men,  or  boys  and  »orr  ■ 
the  case  may  be,  the  canal  mean-  i 
ting  up  at  half  past  three  in  the  -.i 
ing,  pumping  out  the  water  if'^'  I 
boat  if  water  has  collected.  feeri'H 
mules  and  getting  ready  for  *  '.'i 
start  at  four.  Then  some  ont  '1 
walk  the  tow-path  as  driver  du-;l 
of  the  eighteen  hours,  and  lln  i 
men  who,  mile  for  mile,  cover  t^.t  i 
distance  every  day  as  the  mulei  -I 
ally,  however,  the  man  at  the  -  i 
and  the  man  on  the  tow-path  -^'i 
each  other.  The  man  at  the  mi' 
addition  to  steering,  cooks  the  -i 
and  attends  to  the  pumps  when  !'<■'  i 
is  leaking.  Whether  steering  o-  " 
ing.  a  canal  boatman  is  on  ^  -  i 
practically  continuously  durin;  I 
whole  long  day. 

The  canal  involves  weariness  t  ' 
who  follow  it.  loss  of  schooling:  :  " 
boys,  long  absences  from  home  : ' 
men,  and  for  the  captains,  by  re;-** 
the  exchange  of  loaded  for  u^i  ' 
boats  at  Bristol,  none  of  the  w;* 
ownership  in  their  craft  that  '- 
every  sailing  vessel  a  home  ti>  it- 1 
ter.  The  jingle  jangle  of  the  br  ■ 
the  mules  trudging  along  ahead  ■ 
boats,  eating  apparently  with  c" 
from  their  feed  baskets,  sipniff' 
peace  and  idyllic  leisure,  but  hif^  ■ 
exhaustion. 


A  Strike  AIod^  the  Tow  Path 


"Why  do  you  do  it?"  the  men  were 

The  best  answer  was  that  implied  in 
a  remark  by  one  of  the  strikers. 

"If  they  aren't  going  to  pay  us  more 
money,  I  hope  they  will  (ill  up  the  canal. 
Then  I'll  get  away  from  il,"  he  ex- 
, claimed  passionately,  showing,  perhaps, 
.ihe  fascination  for  him  of  the  long, 
iquiet,  tree-arched  stretches  of  the  canal. 
.with  its  deep,  still  current  moving 
■slowly  now  between  lonely  cliffs,  now 
through  meadows  and  pasture  land,  ac- 
pompanied  first  by  the  Lehighand  then 
|iy  the  Delaware  rivers,  with  their  al- 
lernate  broad  silences  and  roaring," 
[lashing  rapids. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  charm  of  the  life 
hhich  makes  men  willing  to  endure  the 
ong  hours  upon  the  water.  Perhaps  it 
s  because  their  fathers  before  them 
vere  boatmen  and  they  have  been 
ifought  up  in  the  atmosphere  from 
hildhood.  Most  of  the  men  are  of 
'ennsylvania  German  stock,  and  the 
'ennsylvania  German  is  slow  to  change. 
'erhaps,  too,  the  men  hope  against  hope 
lat  the  good  old  days  of  the  canal  will 
.'turn. 

For  there  were  times  when  instead 
i  the  less  than  one  hundred  captains 
nd  the  fewer  than  two  hundred  boats 
Dw  on  the  canal,  there  were  more  than 
le  thousand  captains  and  more  than  as 
any  boats.  Retired  boatmen,  like  Wil- 
Jni  Buehrle,  whose  home  at  Bridgton, 
<  Biiles  from  Philadelphia,  overlooks 
e  canal,  tell  how  in  the  60's  they  re- 
ived $2.40  a  ton  for  coal,  and  how 
ey  were  able  to  bring  boat  loads  of 
ly  and  various  commodities  with  them 
I  their  return  trips.  Then  the  cap- 
ins  stayed  on  their  boats  while  tugs 
ak  ihem  down  to  the  wharves  in  Phila- 
Iphia,  or  into  New  York  harbor  if 
;y  chanced  to  follow  the  Raritan 
nal  route.  Then  also  the  men  usually 
■ned  their  boats,  and  everywhere  along 
:  canal  one  could  see  the  sheds  of 
il  builders  of  which  few  now  remain. 
I^anal-boating  is  a  dying  industry.  A 
V  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
»r  the  development  of  the  railroads 
the  region  of  the  canal  marked  the 
;inning  of  the  end  of  profit  in  the 
iiness.  Mr.  Buehrle,  now  81  years 
,  has  not  boated  since  then.  He  and 
wife,  who  worked  with  him,  are 
ang  the  few  remaining  landmarks  of 
old  days.      They  still  speak  of  hav- 

been  in  New  York  "before  the 
Ige  was  built."  For  them  the  Brook- 
bridge  is  the  only  structure  of  im- 
lance  that  spans  the  East  river. 
.  large  number  of  the  canalmen  live 
the  hills  that  overlook  the  Delaware 


river  at  Bridgton,  or  at  Upper  Black 
Eddy,  as  the  postofBce  is  called.  They 
are  a  thrifty  people.  Until  recently 
property  here  could  be  bought  for  $20 
an  acre,  including  house  and  barn.  The 
canalmen  frequently  were  able  to  pur- 
chase enough  laud  to  raise  garden  truck. 
They  have  used  their  long  winter  vaca- 
tions to  good  purpose,  their  homes  being 
neat  and  well-ordered.  But  for  their 
living  the  men  must  depend  upon  the 
canal,  and  now  they  say  that  work  along 
the  canal  no  longer  pays. 

Mr.  Shipman.  superintendent  of  the 
canal,  says  that  "it  is  not  in  the  busi- 
ness" to  raise  the  rate  per  ion.  The 
canal,  he  explains,  has  for  years  failed 
to  make  money  as  a  transportation 
proposition.  He  has  tried  various  ex- 
periments in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost 
and  increase  the  proceeds  of  operation, 
but  he  is  confronted  with  two  apparently 
insurmountable  facts: 

First,  that  one  engine  with  one  crew 
can  pull  twenty-five  hundred  tons  of  coal 
for  which  twenty-five  canal-boats  with 
twenty-five  teams  of  mules  and  twenty- 
five  crews  would  be  required.  The 
can  at -bo  at.  in  other  words,  compared 
with  the  railroad  train,  is  too  small  a 
unit  of  transportation.  A  monorail  as 
a  possible  means  of  pulling  the  boats  has 
been  tried  without  success,  and  the 
drawing  of  three  boats  by  one  tug  boat, 
while  a  little  mote  effective,  has  not 
justified  great  hope. 

Second,  a  coal  car  can  be  unloaded  in 
a  few  minutes  by  the  dropping  of  its 
bottom,  whereas  a  canal -boat  has  to  be 
scooped  out  with  steam  shovels,  or  shov- 
elled out  by  men.  In  view  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  for  unloading,  the  consumers 
demand  fifteen  cents  a  ton  reduction  in 
coal  delivered  by  canal-boats. 

Furthermore,  the  canal,  particularly 
since  most  of  the  way  it  passes  through 
hilly  country,  cannot  shoot  out  a  spur 


to  an  outlying  manufacturing  plant  with 
the  ease  that  a  railroad  does. 

Then  why  not  abandon  the  canal? 
Superintendent  Shipman  explains  that 
to  do  this  would  involve  a  change  in  the 
charter  of  the  company,  would  involve 
suit  by  persons  who  have  built  plants 
along  the  canal* and  are  depending  upon 
it  for  water,  would  mean  taking  the 
matter  before  the  legislature,  always 
a  venture  of  doubtful  outcome,  espec- 
ially in  view  of  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  aban- 
don the  canal  between  Phillipsburg  and 
Jersey  City,  popularly  known  as  the 
Morris  and  Essex  Canal.  The  com- 
pany, therefore,  is  still  endeavoring  to 
make  the  carial  pay. 

But  the  canal-boat  is  an  inadequate 
means  of  transporting  coal,  as  com- 
pared with  a  modem  gondola  car.  To 
meet  this  competition  without  drawing 
heavily  upon  its  income,  the  company 
has  been  obliged  to  maintain  a  low  wage 
standard,  which  in  turn  has  involved  an 
eighteenrhour  day.  The  men  say  that 
the  present  wage  scale,  now  six  years 
old,  has  meant  a  material  decrease  in 
their  earnings.  The  eighteen-hour  day. 
however,  has  been  in  force  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  It  is  a  survival  of 
the  early  period  of  industrial  develop- 
ment in  this  country. 

The  strikers  maintain  that  particu- 
larly in  view  of  iheir  long  working  day, 
they  ought  not  to  be  offered  less  than 
a  living  wage.  They  point  out  that  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 
regularly  declares  dividends  of  8  per 
cent,  and  add  that,  even  though  this 
profit  is  derived  from  its  coal  lands  and 
raitroal  properties,  this  does  not  absolve 
the  company  from  its  responsibility  to 
its  employes  in  the  matter  of  pay. 

But  the  company  says  that  if  it  could 
close  the  canal  to  navigation  it  would 
earn  more  money  than  by  continuing 
operation ;  that  it  does  not  force  any 
man  to  carry  coal  on  the  canal;  that  it 
does  not  fix  the  hours  for  the  boatmen 
who  are  contractors  and  therefore  con- 
trol their  own  time. 

Here  then  is  the  deadlock.  With  the 
company  it  is  a  problem  of  making  the 
canal  meet  railroad  competition,  with- 
out drawing  upon  the  profits  of  other 
enterprises.  With  the  strikers  it  is  a 
question  of  men  and  mules  and  a  living 
for  both. 

In  the  interval  between  the  writing 
and  the  publishing  of  this  article,  the 
strike  has  been  concluded — victory  for 
the  company.  Nearly  all  of  the  boat-  " 
men  have  returned  to  work  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  wage  scale. 


STARTING  near  the  nation's  capi- 
tal   and    stretching    away    hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  southwest 
lies    the    heart    of    the    Appal- 
achian mountain   region,  where  nature 
has  been  prodigal  with  her  beauty.    This 
is  also  the  region  where  one  person  in 
every  six  is  illiterate,  and  the  average 
twenty-year-old  individual  has  had  less 
schooling  than  the  youth  who  has  passed 
the  fourth  grade  of  a  city  school.    Chil- 
dren may  be   found  here,   isolated   and 
knowing  nothing  of  community  life,  yet 
reading  in  school  the  personal  reminis- 
cences of  a  street -car  horse  in  New 
York  city,  or  learning  the  names  of 
the    three    highest    peaks    in    the 
world  while  ignorant  of  the  name 
of  the  mountain   range  on   which 
they  live. 

An  educational  survey  of  the 
ruugcl  .\ppalachian  region,  made 
rtccntly  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  furnishes  the 
first  background  for  a  concrete  pic- 
ture of  conditions  there  that  has 
vi-t  l.ccoine  available  to  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  study  was  made 
1>y  Norman  Frost,  of  Bcrca  Tol- 
li'KC.  Ky.,  an  institution  situated  on 
tlio  edj,'e  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
L:iiin  anil  drawing  its  students  from 
'hni  icrritorv.  Tile  ■.iiidy  embraced 
,ih..ut   ICKI/Xio  M|ii-,ri-  ttiiles.  nnil  i;i- 
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eluded  216  counties  in  the  eight  stales 
of  -Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

Within  this  region  are  9S  "mountain 
counties,"  in  which  conditions  more  or 
less  common  to  the  whole  area  are  ac- 
centuated. There  isolation  is  greatest, 
and  the  percentage  of  native  whites  and 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  are  the  high- 
est to  be  found  in  the  entire  region,  The 
average  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  na- 
tive whites  over  10  years  of  age  in  the 
98  mountain   counties  is   15.9;    for  the 


whole  United  States  it  is  only  37. 

There  are.  of  course,  marked  w 
tions  in  conditions.  Schools  buil: 
range  from  mud-daubed  log  cabins '.' 
out  glass  in  the  windows  and  fumi' 
with  home-made  benches  to  the  - 
modern  buildings  and  up-to-date  «p 
mcnt.  But  there  are  many  more  ; 
ties  where  conditions  are  undcs;r 
than    where   thev   are  desirable. 

There   are    more   than    l.SOO.OOil  ■ 
dren    between    the     ages    of    sh 
twenty  years  in  the  Appalachian  rtc 
To  take  care  of  their  educational  m 
there  are  16,430  schools  in  c^'- 
of  slightly  fewer  than  25,000  Itli 
ers — a  school  for  ever)'  nind™ 
children  and  a  teacher  for  M 
sixty.       For     the     whole    Ufl 
States  the  average  number  ofl 
per  year  each  child  attends  ifl 
is  83;  for  the  8  Appalachian  M 
(including  the   Xegro  popubS 
about  50;  for  the  AppalachiH 
gion    48.3,   and    for  the  mori 
counties  46.     The  tatter  two  a 
ages  arc  practically  those  for  •! 
children  and  would  compare  t» 
less    favorably  with  white  '"" 
ance  elsewhere. 

In  the  matter  of  school  tx\ti>* 
tures  also  children  tare  ^'  [ 
Airainst  S23.56  expended  per .-  I 
.rr.ille'i  in  the  United  Siaic  '  ' 
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mount  is  $9.58  for  Ihe  Appalachian  re- 
ion  and  $6.54  for  the  mountain  counties. 
1  two  counties  the  expenditures  are  less 
lan  $2  for  each  child  of  school  age,  and 
\  59  counties  less  than  $4^ 

Practically  all  text-books  were  writ- 
n  for  city  schools.  Many  schools  were 
.'void    of  globes,  charts  and  apparatus 

all  kinds,  and  in  others  it  was  found 
at   such  equipment  must  be  furnished. 

at  all,  by  the  teachers  from  their 
eager  salaries.    One  county  was  found 

which  the  teachers  had  to  buy  the 
el  for  use  in  the  schoolhouses.  The 
perintendent  explained  that  this  was 
quired  to  avoid  overcharges  and  waste 
d  that  he  had  raised  the  salaries  (the 
unty    average  was  then  $224  a  year) 

cover  the  estimated  expense. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  handicap  of 

to  education  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
in is  Ihe  lack  of  training  of  the  teach- 
i.  Most  of  them  are  young  and  many 
ve  had  only  such  education  as  can  be 
d  from  schools  like  those  in  which 
■y  teach.  Inexperienced  as  they  are 
y  must  work  practically  without  su- 
vision  in  the  great  majority  of  the 


counties,  though  in  some  of  the  states 
more  adequate  systems  for  supervision 
of  teachers  are  being  worked  out. 

The  salaries  of. the  teachers  are  low, 
the  average  of  the  county  averages 
being  only  $237  ar  year.  It  is  probable 
that  many  more  than  half  get  less.  They 
must  therefore  secure  other  employ- 
ment, and  usually  drift  away  from 
teaching  in  a  few  years. 

Though  the  educational  conditions 
disclosed  by  the  survey  are  discouraging 
when  compared  with  more  accessible 
portions  of  the  country,  they  take  on  & 
new  light  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
past  conditions  in  the  mountains  and  to 
developments  now  in  progress.  Laws 
providing  for  state-wide  teachers'  exam- 
inations and  supervision  are  being  en- 
acted in  some  of  the  states,  teachers'  in- 
stitutes are  increasing  in  numbers,  new 
schoolhouses  are  being  built,  and  in  a 
number  of  counties  there  have  been  re- 
cent school  consolidations.  High  schools 
now  exist  in  all  but  47  of  the  216  coun- 
ties and  others  are  being  provided;  and 
there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in 
school  libraries.     Taxes  for  school  pur- 


poses are  showing  a  steady  increase 
throughout  the  eight  states,  and  legisla- 
tors from  the  mountain  districts  are 
showing  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  still  further  increases,  In  many 
cases,  too,  school  terms  are  being  length- 
ened. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  re- 
cent educational  developments  is  the 
rapid  introduction  into  some  of  the  com- 
munities of  modern,  practical  and  social 
factors.  The  most  helpful  of  these  have 
been  parents'  clubs,  school  improvement 
associations,  corn,  potato,  tomato  and 
canning  clubs,  manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  domestic  arts  courses,  de- 
bating clubs,  athletic  meets  and  school 
fairs. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  as  a  result 
of  the  survey  that  sentiment  in  favor  of 
good  schools  is  developing  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region  and  that  when  public 
opinion  is  fully  awake  conditions  there 
will  improve  rapidly  as  they  have  im- 
proved elsewhere.  The  only  effective 
way  to  help  the  mountaineers  to  better 
educational  conditions,  it  is  pointed  out, 
is  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 


ame  "shack"  used  as  a  schoolhouse;  cost  about  $100 
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AS  I  studied  the  intent  faces  before 
me  in  the  International  Wom- 
en's Congress  at  The  Hague,  I 
wondered  if  this  assemblage 
of  thoughtful,  fearless  women  were  not 
a  symbol  of  wider  acti^ties  that  must  en- 
gage their  kind  after  the  war.  Would 
not  the  butchery  of  men — hundreds, 
thousands,  millions,  the  estimates  run  up 
— result  at  least  in  bringing  fuller  oppor- 
tunity to  women? 

Thus  I  came  with  my  question  to  Lida 
Heymann  and  Anita  Augspurg,  the 
German  members  of  the  International 
Committee  on  Resolutions  at  The  Hague. 
Fraulcin  Heymann  and  Fraulein  Augs- 
purg live  together  on  a  little  farm  out- 
side of  Munich,  one  tall  and  straight, 
outspoken  and  dauntless,  the  other  round 
anil  rosy,  cautious  and  tactful  in  her 
speech.  Both  are  leading  feminists  of 
Germany,  in  fact  they  are  known  as  the 
founders  of  the  Bavarian  suffrage  move- 
ment. And  certainly  they  are  united  in 
their  opinion  of  the  effects  of  war. 

"The  war  mean  progress!"  they  cried. 
"Ah,  no,  it  will  be  the  very  opposite.  It 
is  hard  enough  at  any  time  to  blot  out 
the  notion  of  the  good  frau  who  stays 
always  in  the  kitchen.  Now,  with  the 
coming  of  war,  women  are  occupied  only 
with  their  primitive  tasks— preparing 
food  and  clothing  and  nursing  the  sick. 
After  the  war,  it  will  be  worse — all  that 
we  feminists  have  gained  we  shall  lose. 
-Ml  the  men  will  be  heroes  and  the 
women  must  a<Iore  them  and  serve 
them.'* 

Xor  could  I  shake  the  prediction  of 
ihcse  two  Bavarian  women.  I  tried  to 
explain  that  their  prophecy  seemed  to  me 
based  on  the  Furety  of  a  strong  victor- 
ious army,  not  on  the  inevitableness  of 
debt,  broken  men  and  great  gaps  in  the 
male  population  of  their  country  what- 
ever the  tide  of  battles. 

Hut  nothing  availed,  so  I  went  with 
my  question  fi  a  Hungarian  girl.  Paula 
Pogany.  The  Hungarians  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Women,  more  than 
any  other  delegation,  represented  the 
working  people,  and  I  felt  that  their 
vision  of  the  future  status  of  working 
women  at  least  would  be  clear.  Miss 
I'ocany,  herself,  is  a  journalist,  and,  like 
\  ilma  Gliickltch,  another  delegate  to 
The  Hague  congress,  is  a  member  of  the 
Finiinist  .Association  of  Budapest,  which 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  established 
workshops  for  women  who  had  lost  their 
jio-is  on  account  of  the  war.  Nearly 
1-1, fKK)  women  were  placed  in  new  posi- 
tions in  four  months  through  an  employ- 
ment agency  run  in  connection  with  the 
workshojis.  Here  Miss  Poginy  had  seen 
women  pass  out  not  only  into  service, 
into  sewing  trader  and  into  teaching, 
lint  lo  run  tram  cars,  to  clean  the  streets 
and  10  do  all  sorts  of  tasks  which  a  year 
ago  wriuld  have  W<n  calleil  nnseemlv 
.iTid  unwomanly. 

"The  immed'tate  eiTect  of  the  war  on 
wmit-n,"  said  Miss  Pogany  ihdnghtfully. 
"has    been    to    ])lnnge    iheni    into    bitter 
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poverty  and  distress.  But  gradually  1 
believe  their  condition  will  improve. 
Gradually,  too,  I  think,  men  must  realize 
the  service  that  women  are  doing  for 
iheir  country.  The  minister  of  justice 
in  my  country  recently  brought  in  a  bill, 
which  parliament  passed,  obliging  women 
in  cases  of  emergency  to  perform  pulilic 
work.  This  in  a  way  is 
recognition  of  their  worth. 

"Furthermore,  many  old 
upon  women  as  free-agents  have  been 
broken  down,  \\'hereas  formerly  mar- 
riage was  impossible  without  the  posses- 
sion of  birth  certificates  by  the  contract- 
ing parties,  now  not  only  may  the  pub- 
lication of  banns  be  disregarded  but  the 
parents'  consent  is  not  necessary  and  an 
incomplete  divorce  case  may  be  no  deter- 
ment. F.vcn  a  letter  written  in  the 
trenches  and  expressing  wish  or  inten- 
tion of  marriage  may  make  a  legal  con- 
tract if  a  representative  for  the  groom 
can  be  found  so  that  the  marriage  may 
be  performed  by  proxy. 

".\  war-time  law  concerning  state 
maintenance  of  soldiers'  families  makes 
no  differentiation  between  legitimate 
and    illegitimate    children,    provided   the 


\  well-known  prophet  of  w 
proRress. 


father  has  always  suppontd  iht  dir. 
In  order  that  the  child  nu;  tcuitt  -• 
state  allowance,  it  is  sufficient  ior  ■': 
father  to  merely  acknowledge  it  ht.-- 
or  after  birth.  The  muniGi(iilitT 
Budapest  intends  to  petition  tlK  %T.fr. 
raent    to  extend   on   the  same  pnMw 

lional  expenses  of  orphans  who;*  tiuic:- 
fell  on  the  battle  field  or  died  rc  c  ■ 
sequence  of  illness  or  exhaustiun  i^' 

Miss  Pogany  spoke  oi  the  giins  a: 
by  the  neighboring  women  of  .Ausir_ 
regard  to  legal  guardianship  of  chil:': 
Through    ihe    efforts    of   the  .\ust. 
Woman's  Suffrage  Comniiiiee,  sbt  ■; 
-an    amendment   has    been  adderii' 
civil    code    allowing    women  tu  lo 
witnesses  of  identity  and  at  soltT.r; 
giving   the   judge,    in    cases   of  piiv- 
power    to    place    the    children  >ii:h 
mother  as  well  as  with  the  latho 
recognizing  women  as  guardian-  jI  ■: 
own  and  other's  children. 

On  the  whole.   Miss  Pogany  i''. 
that  she  felt  that  all  these  social  u : 
ments  which  war  had  brought  «i.'j/,  ■ 
act  favorably  on  the  position  of  «." 
For  a  while  they,  like  all  the  woil.. 
suffer ;  in  the  enil  they  would  j^\z 

Similar  to  the  work  of  the  For- 
.-\ssociation  of   Budapest  is  thai  -' 
Central    Committee    on    Wnnifr- 
ployment  in  England.     The  a^si^tl■  ■ 
reiary    to    this    commiiiee    is   Mi', 
Bondfield  who  seemed  to  me  i"  : 
more  keenly  than  any  woman  1  n- 
England   the   economic    problem.'  - 
out  of  the  war.     I  could  not  louc^ 
question — the    strike    of    the   Cli 
gineers,  the  war  service  of  wmt: 
rise  in  bread — but  Miss  Bondfiel-:  ■ 
interpret  what  lay  back  of  it  clei- 
sympathetically. 

She  is  bursting  with  energy  »?:■.■ 
spends  on  Socialism  (she  was  •' 
the  four  delegates  to  the  Women's  ■ 
national  Council  at  Berne).  <ir.  ' 
unionism  (she  is  herself  a  meniK-' 
the  shop  assistants'  union  I.  and  '- ' 
present  on  the  Central  Commiuf- 
Women's  Employment,  of  which  ' 
MacArthur,  the  well-known  iradf  . 
organizer,  is  secretary, 

.■\lmost  simultaneously  with  :lit 
laration  of  hostilities,  the  Prime  ' 
ter  of  England,  appointed  a  Con.- 
for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  ■.•■■ 
tress  due  to  the  war,  with  power  r 
tribute  grants  of  aid  from  the  Vv . 
Wales'  National  Relief  Fund  ore- ■ 
at  the  same  time.  This  National  -' 
Fund  has  a  special  reserve  kno\tr. : 
Queen's  Work  for  Women  Fun-.' 
the  Central  Committee  on  Women  ■ 
ployment   was  constituted    to  har-- 

Housed  in  a  mansion  on  Gr  > 
Square  and  "manned  by  women."  . 
English  woman  has  described  n  ■-• 
Suffrage,  the  suffrage  journal.  »II  : 
lions  relating  to  working  * 
affected  adversely  by  the  »-' 
handleil     with     the     precision     i- 
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ciency  of  a  state  office.  Work- 
joms  have  been  opened  either  inde- 
endently  or  in  conjunction  with  local 
^lief  committees.  Experimental  centers 
ive  been  started  where  the  making  of 
-adies  and  maternity  outfits  is  under- 
ken  and  where  domestic  economy, 
>oking  and  laundry  are  taught.  Home- 
■Ipers  or  sickroom  helpers  are  in- 
ructed,  and  factory  girls  have  been 
ccessfully  initiated  in  the  arts  of  mar- 
I  gardening  and  fruit  growing.  Again 
rl  typists,  unemployed  through  the 
esent  dislocation  of  trade,  are  given 
siness  courses  to  fit  them  better  for 
suming  their  occupation.  New  na- 
nal  industries,  such  as  fruit  pulping, 
getable  drying  and  toy-making  have 
.0  been  set  in  motion.  In  all  cases 
;  unemployed  women  and  girls  receive 
weekly  maintenance  of  10s,  ($2,40) 
>m  the  National  Relief  Fund,  meals 
!  provided  either  free  of  cost  or  at  a 
nimum  charge.  Thus,  as  Miss  Bond- 
Id  pointed  out,  the  ideals  of  days  of 
ice — fto  make  the  unskilled  fit  for 
;her  grades  of  work  at  home  and  in 
lustry — are  promoted  in  these  days  of 

Wore  interesting  and  even  more  use- 
than  the  relief  work  of  this  Central 
mm i  [tee  on  Women's  Employment, 
vever,  has  been  its  business  veniures. 
e  committee  determined  to  use  its  op- 
tunities  to  increase  the  number  of 
ns  and  workers  sharing  in  government 
lers.  For  this  purpose  it  created  a 
cial  contracts  department  both  (o  ad- 
:  in  placing  contracts  so  that  unem- 
fment  might  be  minimized  and  to  un- 
take  government  orders  for  certain 
cles  which  it  sub-contracted  to  firms 
ersely  afifected  by  the  war  or  pro- 
ed  in  workrooms  which  it  organized 
a  self-supporting  basis. 
lolh  branches  have  met  with  success. 
ly  in  the  experiment  it  was  found, 
instance,  that  ordinary  wholesale 
hing  firms  were  hampered  in  manu- 
turing  uniforms  by  technical  difH- 
ies  presented  by  the  existing  models 
irmy  service  dress.  In  an  interview 
1  the  war  office  authorities,  certain 
lifications  of  these  models  were  sug- 
:ed  with  the  result  that  full  employ- 
it  in  the  tailoring  trade  has  coin- 
d  with  a  greatly  improved  supply 
irmy  clothing.  Again  when  Queen 
■y  entrusted  to  the  committee  the 
:hase  of  woolen  belts  to  form  part  of 
"Queen's  gift  to  the  troops,"  the 
mittee  was  able  to  place  orders  for 
■1  with  spinners  whose  staffs  were 
■  partially  occupied.  The  yarn  was 
ely  obtained  from  firms  previously 
iged  in  the  production  of  yarn  for 
>ets,  and  assistance  was  thus  given 
industry  which  suffered  severely  at 
outbreak  of  war. 

'any  firms  applying  lo  the  committee 
help  were  too  small  and  possessed 
!oo  little  equipment  and  experience 
ontract  with  the  war  office  for  sup- 
ng  garments.      It  was  clear  that  to 


obtain  such  work  a  central  body  must 
act  on  their  behalf.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  applied  for  and  obtained  from 
the  Royal  Army  Clothing  Department 
20,000  cut-out  army  shirts  to  be  made 
up.  These  were  distributed  to  some  64 
firms  with  employes  varying  in  number 
from  2  to  100,  the  functions  of  the 
committee  being  to  distribute,  collect, 
examine  and  return  the  finished  shirts 
to  the  clothing  department. 

In  October  the  Royal  Army  Clothing 
Department  was  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tinue the  cutting'Out  arrangements,  but 
the  committee  signed  a  contract  to  make 
10,000  shirts  a  week  from  flannel  sup- 
plied at  fixed  prices  by  the  department, 
the  committee  itself  undertaking  the 
cutting  out  of  the  shirts.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  contract  entailed  the  opening 
of  a  shirt-cutting  workroom  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  committed 
where   the  best  trade   union  conditions 

Other  contracts  undertaken  have  been 

one  for  105,000  flannel  belts  and  one  on 
which  the  committee  is  now  at  work 
for  2,000,000  pairs  of  army  gray  socks. 
The  special  object  of  ihe  latter  contract 
is  to  provide  employment  in  dress- mak- 
ing firms,  many  of  which  have  put  in 
hand-knitting  machines  and  are  thus  sub- 
stituting a  new  line  of  work  for  their 
own  slack  trade. 

Almost  every  woman's  organization 
in  England  is  engaged  in  relief  work 
while  a  small  section  of  the  Woman's 
Social  and  Political  Union,  with  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  at   its  head,   is  doing  active 


A  wooden  toy  carved  and  painted 
by  women  in  workrooms  for  the 
unemployed  in  London. 


recruiting.  The  National  Union  of 
Women's  Suffrage  Societies  has  opened 
workshops  for  the  unemployed,  has  sent 
interpreters  to  hospitals  and  refugee 
depots,  has  organized  three  hospital 
units,  has  undertaken  the  patrol  of  mili- 
tary camps  for  the  protection  of  young 
girls  and  has  established  hostels  for 
Belgian  refugees. 

The  Woman's  Freedom  League  has 
organized  a  corps  of  sixty  volunteer  po- 
licewomen, the  chief  and  assistant  chief 
of  whom  are  Ellen  Dawson  and  Mary 
Alien,  militant  suffragettes  who  have 
served  many  prison  terms  after  wrangles 
with  the  London  police !  The  league  has 
also  established  a  woman's  hospital  for 
cases  crowded  out  from  the  hospitals  by 
military  need. 

The  Women's  Emergency  Corps  has 
undertaken  every  kind  of  emergency 
work  from  grooming  and  harnessing 
horses  to  delivering  churns  of  milk  to 
the  needy.  Two  women  doctors,  Mary 
Garrett  Anderson  and  Flora  Murry,  both 
of  whom  had  served  terms  in  prison 
for  militancy,  have  been  made  majors 
of  the  English  army  by  Lord  Kitchener 
for  their  work  at  the  front  and  have 
now  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  hospital 
for  wounded    soldiers    in    England. 

Through  practical  contact  with  these 
organized  activities  of  English  women. 
Miss  Bondfield  grounds  her  belief,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  women  have  been  roused 
(o  more  unselfish  and  intelligent  activity 
than  ever  before  by  this  great  political 
and  social  crisis;  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
that  the  conflict  between  women  and  the 
government  is  inevitably  drawing  to  an 
end.  Like  Miss  Pogany.  she  is  convinced 
that  women  will  not  drop  back  into  the 
old  regime.  Moreover,  she  does  not  un- 
derstand how  the  government  confront- 
ed with  a  demand  for  equal  suffrage  can 
answer  again  that  woman's  place  is  sole- 
ly in  the  home  when  it  has  urged  women 
"to  release  men  for  the  front"  by  offer- 
ing their  labor  to  employers  in  agricul- 
ture, in  clothing  and  ammunition  fac- 
tories, in  banks  and  offices.  Nor  does 
she  believe  that  the  ballot  will  be  with- 
held because  women  cannot  protect  their 
country,  since  it  is  women  who  are  tend- 
ing the  wounded,  running  the  factories 
and  now  "protecting"  the  family  in  the 
home. 

But  a  few  days  later  these  forecasts 
that  a  freer  status  of  women  would  be 
horn  out  of  the  travail  of  war  were 
shaken  by  a  talk  with  Olive  Schreiner, 
the  author  whose  book,  Woman  and 
Labor,  has  had  such  a  profound  influence 
on  the  women's  movement  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 

1  thought  Miss  Schreiner  plain  and 
rather  dull  looking  as  she  greeted  us  in 
her  apartment  in  London,  but  this  im- 
pression faded  quickly.  Her  dark  eyes 
changed  expression  as  quickly  as  the 
fluent  words  that  tumbled  from  her  lips 
— now  flashing  with  resentment,  then 
sad  and  sympathetic  at  the  distress  of 
women  under  their  load  of  war. 
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**War  means  militarism,"  Miss 
Schreiner  explained,  "and  with  militar- 
ism, civilization  retreats  and  women  are 
reduced  to  the  low  plane  of  breeders. 
Men  bear  arms,  but  women  bear  armies, 
and  the  ravages  of  war  must  be  repaired 
by  increased  child  bearing  and  rearing." 

When  I  pointed  to  the  new  industrial 
opportunities,  she  declared  that  it  only 
meant  harder  sweating  of  female  labor. 
She  asked  me  what  chance  future  gen- 
erations would  have  of  healthy  birth 
and  upbringing  when  women  were  draft- 
ed into  men's  places  with  hours  as  long, 
but  pay   far  smaller. 

With  Lida  Heymann  and  Anita  Augs- 
purg,  those  two  Bavarian  women  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  in  the  land  of  the 
enemy,  Olive  Schreiner  was  united  in 
her  firm  belief  that  woman's  struggle 
for  the  ballot  was  weakened  by  the  war. 
Where  there  are  many  men  and  few 
women  as  in  South  Africa,  where  she 
has  lived  for  years,  equal  franchise  is 
not  opposed  so  bitterly,  according  to  Miss 
Schreiner.  But  where  women  outnum- 
ber the  men  as  in  England,  men  do  not 
relinquish  the  instrument  that  makes 
their  minority  powerful.  And  after  the 
war  this  preponderance  of  women  will 
be  greater  than  before. 


To  Olive  Schreiner's  mind  democracy 
through  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women  is  the  corner-stone  of  peace  as 
well  as  of  woman's  progress.  The  fu- 
ture seems  to  her  bound  by  a  vicious  cir- 
cle of  suffering  for  womankind — ^war, 
no  hope  of  franchise,  more  war  and  bit- 
terness. **War  will  not  pass  away,"  she 
declared,  **until  women  share  in  the  con- 
trol of  government  for  they  who  bear 
and  cherish  life  naturally  put  a  higher 
price  on  it  than  men." 

The  opinions  of  these  five  women 
from  three  different  countries  record  the 
hopes  and  fears  with  which  intelligent 
European  women  are  watching  the  out- 
come at  the  battle-front.  But  whatever 
their  prophecies  of  what  lies  *  in  store 
for  women,  all  agree  that  until  then  the 
anguish  and  burden  which  must  be  borne 
by  the  women  of  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries are  as  heavy  as  the  load  of  the  men 
at  the  front. 

"So  long  as  war  is  simply  pouring  men 
into  trenches,"  cried  Olive  Schreiner, 
*'nations  can  go  on  indefinitely — an  army 
must  terrorize  a  people  to  win.  War  is 
never  successful  until  it  is  waged 
against  women  and  children,  until  they 
are  ravaged,  until  their  homes  are  laid 
waste  and  their  country  devastated." 


Social  Legislation 


Ohio 

THE  main  effort  of  those  inter- 
ested in  social  progress  at  the 
legislative  session  recently  closed 
in  Ohio  was  to  hold  the  ad- 
vances made  in  the  last  few  years, 
rather  than  to  advocate  new  laws. 
A  near-sighted  General  Assembly,  with- 
out any  special  guidance  from  the  exec- 
utive offices,  seemed  bent  in  the  early 
days  of  the  session  upon  tearing  down 
the  work  of  its  ultra-progressive  prede- 
cessor, writes  William  G.  Norton.  Spir- 
ited attacks  were  launched  against  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  the  flood  con- 
servancy acts,  workmen's  compensation 
and  sections  of  the  children's  code. 

The  repeal  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence passed  the  house  with  an  over- 
whelming vote,  but  was  finally  killed 
in  the  senate.  Similar  efforts  were  made 
to  abandon  the  project  for  a  new  peni- 
tentiary in  the  country,  and  to  destroy 
the  system  of  compensating  prisoners. 
Both  efforts  w^ere  defeated. 

An  unusually  spectacular  attack  was 
made  on  the  flood  conservancy  laws, 
which  were  passed  during  the  previous 
administration,  and  intended  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  prevention  of  future  disas- 
ters similar  to  the  great  floods  of  1913. 
The  assault  was  met  with  equally  spec- 
tacular forces,  and  eventually  the  laws 
were  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  stat- 
ute books. 


Two  attempts  were  made  on  the  work- 
men's compensation  law ;  one  in  the 
initiated  bill  of  the  now  defunct  Ohio 
Equity  Association ;  and  the  other  in  a 
bill  arising  from  a  certain  coterie  of 
lawyers  which  was  introduced  in  the 
senate.     Both  failed. 

The  present  administration,  being  of  a 
different  political  complexion  than  its 
predecessor,  passed  a  number  of  "rip- 
per" bills  which  always  interfere  with 
the  efficiency  of  administration.  Under 
the  guise  of  economy,  the  modest  sal- 
aries of  various  administrative  and  reg- 
ulatory boards  were  reduced  still  lower. 
Among  the  sufferers  were  the  members 
of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration 
who  have  charge  of  the  state's  institu- 
tions. The  social  instincts  of  the  men 
upon  the  board  were  proven  when  they 
refused  to  resign  in  the  face  of  a  25 
per  cent  reduction  in  salaries. 

Of  the  little  really  constructive  legis- 
lation enacted,  Mr.  Norton  finds  that 
expanding  the  system  of  state  labor 
exchanges,  appropriations  for  additions 
to  institutions,  and  the  special  bill  creat- 
ing a  city  planning  commission  for  Cin- 
cinnati, are  the  most  outstanding. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Willis,  the  assembly  authorized  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  to  establish  two  new 
public  labor  exchanges  to  cope  with  the 
winter's  unemployment.  These  were 
placed  in  Akron  and  Youngstovvn  and 
bring  the  number  in  the  state  up  to 
seven. 


The  Board  of  Administration,  with  as- 
sistance from  all  sections  of  the  stale, 
secured  generous  appropriations  for  in- 
creasing facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
insane,  feebleminded  and  epileptic. 
When  the  governor  had  finished  wiili 
the  appropriation  bills,  only  very  modes; 
institutional  increases  remained. 

By  securing  passage  of  a  city  planning 
bill  the  new  Woman's  City  Club  of  Cin- 
cinnati brought  to  a  successful  close  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  social  senice 
lobbying  the  state  has  witnessed  in  raanv 
years.  The  bill  was  originally  backed  1} 
a  joint  committee  of  various  organizi- 
tions  in  Cincinnati.  Like  most  of  the 
really  important  measures  introduced,  i: 
had  languished  throughout  the  session 
and  appeared  quite  dead  as  the  legis- 
lative term  drew  to  a  close.  At  th: 
time  the  city  planning  committee  of  the 
Woman's  City  Club  set  earnestly  lo 
work,  and  in  the  face  of  the  deadlock 
over  the  liquor  quarrel,  which  invariabv 
disturbs  the  dying  moments  of  an  Ohio 
General  Assembly,  and  other  obstacle\ 
secured  its  passage. 

The  bill  permits  a  city  council  to  cre- 
ate a  city  planning  commission  compose  1 
of  the  mayor,  the  service  director,  the 
president  of  the  park  commission,  an-^ 
four  citizens  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
The  commission  has  wide  powers  in 
making  plans  for  the  whole  or  any  por- 
tion of  a  municipality,  and  of  any  lan-i 
outside  the  municipality  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissi«w  bears  rela- 
tion to  the  planning  of  the  municipalin 
After  a  plan  has  been  made  no  constnn 
tion  of  any  kind  can  be  undertaker 
the  planned  district  unless  it  is  in  a 
cordance  with  the  commission's  ide 
There  is,  of  course,  an  opportunity 
appeal. 

A  great  many  other  bills  were  int 
duced  into  this  session  which  never 
covered  from  the  committee  bath.  The? 
has  been  no  recent  session  whi 
slaughtered  so  unmercifully  all  so-cal!^ 
labor  bills.  The  most  important  of  im 
that  failed  of  passage  was  an  eight-h(^ 
law  for  women  in  mercantile  and  inda* 
trial  pursuits. 

Oregon 

TTHE  1915  legislature  of  Oregon  pj 
an  end  to  the  death  penalty  as  i 
most  important  contribution  to  progrj 
in  the  state,  making  life  imprisonirid 
the  maximum  penaltv  for  any  cm 
writes  Caroline  J.  Gleason.  AnoW 
important  amendment  to  the  state  c<M 
stitution  prohibits  the  manufacture  J 
liquor  in  Oregon  and  the  sale  of  it  " 
cept  for  medicinal,  pharmaceutical.  ^ 
entific,  sacramental  and  mechanical 

poses.  .. 

A    law    was    passed    which   pronit 

payment  of  smaller  salaries  ^o.  ^^^ 
for  equal  work  in  competition  with  nw 
By  this  law,  women  teachers  are  to  1 
paid  the  same  or  like  compensation  . 
male  teachers,  the  number  of  years 
successful  teaching  to  be  the  basis 
comparison.  , 

A  high  school  tuition  fund  was  p^ 
vided  in  each  county  in  which  there 
no  county  high  school  by  ^e^'"^ 
special  tax  annually  upon  all  taxM 
property  not  situated  in  any  high  scM 
district.     The   fund  so  raised  is  to  \ 
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1  to  pay  tuition  for  children  living 
;ide   high    school    districts,    in    such 
)ols  as  they  may  attend, 
nother  law   was  passed   which  per- 
;  the  use  of  any  school  building  in 
state  as  a  social  center, 
he  mothers'  pension  law  was  amend- 
;o  that  while  formerly  $10  a  month 
paid   for  the  first   child  and  $7  a 
th    for    each    additional    child,    the 
imum   amount   which   may   be   paid 
ny  one  mother  is  now  $40  a  month, 
dence  in  the  state   for  three  years 
equired  before  a  woman  is  eligible 
eceive  a  pension.     The  administra- 
of  the  law  are  given  authority  to 
pel  the  removal  of  an  incapacitated 
er  from  a  home  when  his  presence 
physical  or  moral  detriment  to  the 
ly,  if  the  mother  of  the  family  has 
e   application    for   or   has   been   re- 
ing  a  pension.     In  case  of  refusal 
le  family  to  have  the  father  removed 
pension  may  be  refused, 
le    law     requiring    registration     of 
is  and  deaths  was  revised  and  made 
ibie  of  enforcement  throughout  the 
;.     A  local   registration  bureau,  the 
?rs  of  which  are  responsible  to  the 
e  Board  of  Health,  is  provided  for 
/er>'  incorporated  town  of  2,000  pop- 
on  or  more.     Each  bureau  has  juris- 
on  over  certain  districts,  which  in- 
e   settlements   not    incorporated, 
le  duties  of  the  state  dairy  and  food 
missioner     were    largely    extended, 
sale  of  adulterated  foods  or  foods 
e    from    substitutes    was    prohibited 
ss  they   are    truthfully    and   plainly 
ded   as   such.     Besides   establishing 
mum  standards  of  pure  qualities  for 
;r,  ice  cream,  cheese,  etc.,  the  law 
ides  that  cows  kept  for  dairy  pur- 
s  shall  be   stabled  in  specified  size 
)ace  and  have  not  less  than  a  defined 
ber  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space.     De- 
i    provisions    are    given     for    the 
ising  of  cows  and  barns, 
her  provisions  of  this  law  make  for 
ation    and    cleanliness    in    bakeries, 
jctioneries,   hotels,  restaurants,  kit- 
5,  dining  cars,  canneries,  slaughter 
?s,    butcher    shops    and    almost    all 
s  in  which  food  is  kept  or  sold, 
other  law  in  the  interest  of  pubjic 
h  requires  that  all  mothers,  nurses 
thers  caring    for  new-born   infants 
report  within  two  weeks  after  birth 
soreness   of   the   eyes  to  the   local 
^  officer  or  a  legalized  practitioner, 
trest   in   labor  legislation  centered 
|d  the   industrial  accident  compen- 

ilaw.    Various  amendinents  to  this 
ere  offered,  one  being  the  reduc- 
►f  the    number   of   commissioners 
I  three  to  one.     Another  plan  pro- 
jwas  to  merge  the  commission,  the 
Labor    Bureau,    the   Child    Labor 
ission  and  the  Industrial  Welfare 
ssion  into  one  body  which  would 
er  the  direction  of  two  commis- 
to   receive   $2,500  salaries.     No 
n  was  made  for  clerical,  inspec- 
r  other   services  or   for  any  ex- 
connected    with    the    conduct    of 
bureau.      The  amendment   as   it 
passed    left    the   commissions   as 
e  bodies,  maintained  the  three  in- 
I  accident  commissioners,  but  re- 
tbe  tax  on  certain  industries, 
introduced  bv  the  cannery  inter- 
ght  to   repeal  existing  laws  re- 


stricting the  working  day  and  week  of 
women  employed  in  canneries  and  pack- 
ing establishments,  and  to  remove  such 
establishments  from  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion. This  bill  had  reached  its  second 
reading  in  the  senate  when  the  Con- 
sumers' League  and  friends  of  the  Indus- 
trial Welfare  Commission  went  to  the 
senate  Committee  on  Horticulture  and 
asked  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  bill. 
As  a  result  a  substitute  bill  was  intro- 
duced which  gave  to  the  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission  authority  to  grant 
emergency  overtime  permits  upon  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  commission. 

Kansas 

r\ESPITE  its  strong  economy  pro- 
gram, the  1915  session  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature  placed  the  state 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  national 
welfare  movement.  The  big  gain  was 
unquestionably  'woman  suffrage.  One 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  effective 
lobbies  maintained  at  the  State  House 
was  carried  on  by  representatives  of 
women  organizations.  The  state  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Good 
Government  League,  and  other  wom- 
en's societies  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  success  of  their  program  for  pub- 
lic welfare,  writes  Ernest  W.  Burgess 
of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

At  only  one  important  point  were 
Kansas  social  workers  checked.  The 
advocates  of  economy  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  bill  providing  an  appropria- 
tion to  rebuild  and  remodel  the  state 
penitentiary  at  Lansing.  Readers  of 
The  Survey  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
structive recommendations  of  the  expert 
and  non-political  prison  commission, 
headed  by  Dean  F.  W.  Blackmar  of  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

The  first  welfare  measure  which  re- 
ceived the  governor's  signature  was  that 
establishing  a  division  of  child  hygiene 
in  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Secre- 
tary S.  J.  Crumbine,  by  securing  the 
services  of  Dr.  Mary  De  Vilbliss  of  New- 
York  city  as  the  first  superintendent, 
hopes  to  institute  a  scientific  and  effect- 
ive organization  for  child  welfare. 

The  law  authorizing  all  counties  and 
cities  of  the  first  class,  either  separately 
or  jointly,  to  secure  municipal  farm 
homes  for  county  and  city  prisoners,  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  Topeka  improve- 
ment survey.  Land  not  to  exceed  160 
acres  may  be  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  act  is  not  to  apply  to  any 
county  or  city  until  it  has  secured  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters.  The  argument  of 
the  successful  municipal  farm,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  undoubt- 
edly aided  in  securing  its  enactment. 

Probably  the  most  important  law  se- 
cured was  the  measure  establishing  an 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission.  The 
first  section  of  this  act  states  that  "in- 
adequate wages,  long  continued  hours 
and  unsanitary  conditions  of  labor  ex- 
ercise a  pernicious  effect  on  the  health 


and  welfare  of  women  earners,  appren- 
tices and  minors." 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
is  given  power  to  establish  for  women 
and  minors,  standards  of  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  labor  that  shall  be 
reasonable,  and  not  detrimental  to  health 
and  welfare.  The  commission  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and 
two  others  appointed  by  the  governor, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman.  By  the 
enactment  of  this  law  Kansas  adopted 
the  sliding  scale  and  rejected  the  flat 
rate  for  a  minimum  wage.  The  com- 
mission is  also  given  power  to  appoint 
local  boards  of  investigation  and  recom- 
mendation, although  all  orders  affecting 
hours  and  wages  are  to  be  made  by  the 
commission. 

An  important  provision  in  the  meas- 
ure is  the  section  compelling  the  commis- 
sion to  make  investigations  upon  tiie 
request  of  twenty-five  persons  engaged 
m  any  occupation  in  which  women  are 
employed.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
appeal  of  employers  or  employes  to  the 
courts.  The  passage  of  this  measure  in 
the  house  was  in  the  nature  of 
tion  to  Lina  E.  Brisette,  the  fa( 
spector  for  the  State  Departi 
Labor  and  Industry. 

The  legislature  also  passed  a  moth- 
ers* pensions  amendment  to  the  gen- 
eral statutes  relating  to  the  poor,  and 
the  administration  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  commissioners. 
While  the  form  o(  the  measure  is  thus 
somewhat  distasteful,  Mr.  Burgess  says, 
several  of  its  provisions  are  noteworthy. 
A  mother  of  any  child  or  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  is  eligible  to  an  allow- 
ance, not  only  when  a  widow,  but  when 
divorced,  or  a  wife  when  the  husband 
is  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  earn 
a  living  for  himself  and  family,  or  when 
confined  in  the  state  penitentiary,  or 
when  the  husband  has  deserted  her  for 
three  months  last  past,  without  just 
cause.  By  these  provisions,  Kansas  goes 
beyond  certain  of  the  limitations  recog- 
nized by  statutes  in  other  states.  While 
there  are  the  customary  requirements  in 
regard  to  residence  and  moral  character, 
the  non-property  test  is  not  made.  Mr. 
Burgess  hopes  that  the  provisions  for 
the  appointment  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  a  board  of  three  women  to 
investigate  cases  of  mothers  needing  re- 
lief will  serve  in  some  measure  to  com- 
pensate for  the  unfortunate  form  of  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  out  into  clearer  re- 
lief its  more  generous  provisions. 

Mention  ought  also  to  be  made  of  the 
measures  empowering  cities  of  the 
first  class  to  annex  territory  for  park, 
playground  and  boulevard  purposes,  and 
to  levy  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill 
for  public  recreation,  of  the  law  provid- 
ing for  free  dental  inspection  in  cities 
of  over  4,000  population,  and  of  the 
statute  creating  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, placing  practically  all  employes  in 
state  institutions  in  the  qualified  service. 
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'X'HE  destruction  of  Louvain  Uni- 
versity  is  more  than  an  act  o£  van- 
dalism and  war  hatred  to  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  Stillemans,  director  of  the  Belgian 
Bureau  and  president  of  the  Belgian 
Rehef  Fund  in  New  York  city.  To  him 
it  has  meant  a  death  blow  to  a  spot 
cherished  for  memories  and  for  friends. 
For  Father  Stillemans  spent  many  years 
of  his  useful  life  studying  in  the  quiet 
cloisters  of  Louvain  under  the  tutelage 
of  his  good  friend  Cardinal  Mercier. 

Born  in  1878  in  East  Flanders,  Bel- 
gium, this  CathoHc  priest,  whose  untir- 
ing devotion  has  played  a  large  part  in 
the  stream  of  help  from  America  (o 
Belgium,  first  entered  the  University  of 
Louvain  to  study  law.  But  the  tradition 
of  the  church  was  strong  in  his  family 
(his  uncle  is  the  Cardinal  of  Ghent). 
:all  of  the  church  to  help  the 
B  unhappy  was  even  stronger,  so 
Rig  Belgian  gave  up  law  for  the 
'  ministry. 

Upon  his  graduation  Father  Stille- 
mans came  to  America  and  took  up  his 
home  not  only  far  from  his  country, 
but  far  from  his  countrymen  in  El 
Reno,  Okla.,  among  Irish  Catholic  par- 
ishioners. 

Eleven  years  later  the  Belgian  com- 
munity of  New  York,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Pierre  Mali,  the  consuj,  organ- 
ized a  Belgian  Bureau  to  advise  and  as- 
sist Belgian  immigrants  to  America. 
Father  Stillemans  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  bureau.  First  he  went 
back  to  Belgium  to  obtain  assistance  in 
the  venture  from  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment and  the  bishops  of  his  country; 
next  he  set  to  work  to  make  every  Bel- 
gian who  landed  on  our  shores  a  self- 
supporting  member  of  some  American 
community. 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  Belgium 
turned  a  stricken  face  to  other  nations 
for  succor,  the  Belgian  Bureau  was 
naturally  the  center  for  American  relief. 
No  sooner  had  the  Germans  set  foot  on 
Belgian  soil  than  Father  Stillemans  be- 
gan raising  funds  for  his  starving  com- 
patriots. First  a  small  relief  committee 
composed  of  Belgians  was  organized. 
Then,  as  the  work  piled  up,  more  men, 
Americans  as  well  as  Belgians,  were 
added,  among  them  such  influential  citi- 
zens as  Robert  W,  de  Forest,  Lyman 
Abbott,  Cleveland  H,  Dodge.  Alfred  T. 
White  and  Cornelius  N,  Bliss. 

Since  that  lime  the  Belgian  Relief 
Fund  in  America  has  reached  such  enor- 
mous proportions  that  other  committees 
and  commissions  have  been  organized 
to  handle  certain  ends  of  the  work — the 
shipping,  for  instance.  All  of  these 
forces  are  now  co-operating  so  that 
American  efficiency  may  equal  American 
generosity  in  the  work  of  relief,  but  the 
Belgian  Relief  Committee  has  been  the 
chief  dynamo  that  has  moved  America 
to  give  of  its  wealth  so  unstintedly.  Over 
a   million  dollars   in  money  has  passed 


through  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and 
an  equal  amount  in  clothes  and  food 
has  come  in  answer  to  its  appeals. 

The  normal  work  of  the  Belgian 
Bureau  in  time  of  peace,  that  of  aiding 
and  directing  Belgian  immigrants,  has 
not  been  forgotten  in  the  turmoil  of 
war.  Indeed,  the  Belgian  Bureau  is 
even  now  raising  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  Belgian  Home  to  Shelter  Belgian 
immigrants  arriving  in  or  passing 
through  New  York.  Since  the  war 
began,  1 ,026  Belgian  refugees  from 
Antwerp,  Louvain  and  other  broken 
cities  have,  according  to  Father  Stille- 
mans, reached  our  shores.  The  super- 
visor in  charge  of  the  department 
of  refugee  relief,  R.  Louise  McElhone, 
reports  that  the  majority  come  in 
such  great  menial  stress  and  depression 
of  spirit  that  they  need  as  sympathetic 
and  individual  treatment  as  people  com- 
ing 10  a  physician.  The  refugees  who 
reach  America  are.  as  a  rule,  skilled 
workers  from  the  cities — diamond  cut- 
ters, shoemakers,  chauffeurs,  pharmacists 
— careful,  intelligent  workers  who  show 
wonderful  adaptability.  One  man,  for 
instance,  who  had  worked  for  several 
years  in  Belgium  in  a  tobacco  factory 
is  now  succeeding  in  a  bakery  noted  for 
its  "real  home-made  bread,"  Another 
who,  a  few  months  ago  could  speak  no 
English,  has  nol  only  learned  to  run  an 
automobile  but  is  chautTeur  for  a  well- 
known  physician  in  New  York,  meeting 
the  necessity  to  turn  to  any  given  ad- 
dress in   a  flash. 

On  June  23,  as  many  of  these  refugees 
as  possible  got  together  at  a  coiicert 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Belgian  home 
in  New  York.  All  the  participants  were 
Belgian  refugees,  among  them  Madame 
Christine  Eymael,  soprano  at  the  Mon- 
naie,  Brussels,  accompanied  b)[  Madame 
Pardon,  who  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
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Conservatory  of  Brussels;  M  Mtgtilin, 
a  talented  pupil  of  the  great  Vsavc  and 
winner  of  Ihe  first  prize  y  the  Constm- 
tory  of  Brussels;  M,  De  Jaw,  wiimtr 
of. the  tango  international  champiraship 
at  Brussels,  1914;  Pierre  le  Colossi 
champion  wrestler,  and  Gaston  \.  Nvs. 
the  young  sculptor  who  won  iht  fits 
prize  at  the  International  Exhibirion  d 
Ghent. 

Many  people  ask  Miss  McBhow  wtrt 
so  many  Belgian  men  come  here,  when  d 
might  seem  that  they  ought  to  be  H 
the  front  with  the  Belgian  armj.  In 
making  out  their  bureau  regisitaiion i1k 
superintendent,  of  course,  asccmm 
their  military  status.  Almost  invariibl] 
she  discovers  that  they  hold  govtmnirt 
papers  showing  their  honorable  & 
charge,  release  or  excuse  from  tnilitin 
service.  Quite  a  number  also,  whonevtj 
were   called  to  the  army,  found  ii  m 

g>ssible  while  in  Belgium  to  jdn  ilii 
elgian  forces,  on  account  of  the  Gti 
man  occupation  of  that  country.  Ftf 
thermore,  a  considerable  number  of  nri 
not  liable  to  their  own  country  for  mil 
itary  service,  have  left  Belgium  in  ia| 
of  being  called  upon  by  the  Genoa 
to  assist  in  the  operations  of  the  Qtm 
army.  I 

These  Belgians  who  seek  refupj 
.\merica  voice  the  gratefulness  to  Fj^ 
Stillemans  which  thousands  oS  iho 
countrymen  have  no  chance  IB  vM 
Monsieur  I'abbi,  they  call  him.  Kotj 
the  name  misplaced,  for  in  direcling 
expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  Fail 
Stillemans  has  not  forgotten  the  haai 
duties  and  the  simple  kindnesses  of  i 
parish  priest.  Only  a  few  weeks  i 
when  the  Belgian  training  ship  camel 
New  York  harbor.  Father  Stilieoi 
went  down  the  bay  to  meet  the 
young  boys  on  it  who  have  not  yd  ^ 
drafted  to  war  and  said  the  firs' 
that  they  had  heard  for  weeks. 
Belgian  refugee  who  comes  to  10  B 
Street  is  so  down  and  out  but  thai  I* 
helped,  financially  or  otherwise. 
Father  Stillemans.  This  Catholic  J 
gyman  has  been  able  to  accomplijli 
mission  because  he  has  gained  the  n 
fidence  of  the  American  public  "ni 
the  desolated  Belgians. 

T^HE     State     Bureau     of    Mimia 

Information      established     by 
New   York    State    Conference  oi 
ors  and  Other  City  OfiScials.  has  f 
ed     headquarters     at     Albany  ami 
gaged   W.    P.   Capes   as  director. 
purpose  of  the  bureau  is  to  suppi! 
formation  on  all  municipal  subjecB 
officials   in    all   cities    of   the  stale  i 
to  act  for  cities  before  any  slate  1" 
at  Albany,  including  the  legis!alu^^ 
is   in  direct  charge  of  a  commiiw 
five  mayors,  elected  at  the  annual » 
ors'  conference. 

Mr.  Capes  has  been  assistant  l^ 
general  director  of  the  New  York 
sociation  for  Improving  the  ConJii 
of  the  Poor  for  the  past  four  « 
Previous  to  that  he  was  editor  oi 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  Evening  Star 
secretary  to  the  mayor  of  SchenccC 
He  has  been  the  volunteer  secretary 
the  New  York  State  Conference  | 
Mayors  and  Other  City  Officials  ^ 
its  organization.  I 
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THB  MICHIGAN  LBGISLATURB 

fo  THE  Editor:  The  Michigan  Legis- 
jre  of  1915,  characterized  in  an  article 
The  Survey  for  May  15  as  "nega- 
e,"  did,  one  must  confess,  defeat  many 
3d  measures;  nevertheless,  the  au- 
►r's  report  of  bills  passed  and  bills 
'eated,  though  not  intended  to  be  com- 
te,  omits  under  these  two  heads  some 
gects  more  noteworthy  than  those 
ed.  Further,  it  contains  a  statement 
ich  would  seem  unjust  to  the  social 
rkers  of  the  state:  *Terhaps  the  so- 
1  agencies  of  Michigan  will  yet  learn 
ir  greatest  lesson:  namely,  that  they 
St  fight  as  a  unit  for  a  united  program 
tead  of  in  little  groups  fighting  for 
cial  bills  and  having  no  vital  interest 
the  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
rial  and  socio-economic  problems  of 
I  state." 

\t  the  last  Michigan  Conference  of 
arities  and  Correction,  October,  1914, 
egislative  committee  was  appointed  to 
>resent  the  various  charity  organiza- 
ns  of  Michigan  and  through  them  the 
iny  co-operating  agencies  of  their 
ies  to  study  proposals  advocated  and 
harmonize  and  concentrate  the  effort 
social  workers  on  a  definite  legislative 
)gram.    Two  of  the  measures  included 

this  program,  the  one  passed,  the 
ler  defeated,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Survey. 
From  a  social  viewpoint  probably  the 
St  important  measure  passed  by  this 
•islature  was  a  bill  drafted  in  Grand 
pids  providing  for  a  commission  (un- 
aried)  to  investigate  the  poor  laws  of 
!  state  and  their  administration, 
ough  this  bill  was  shorn  of  appropria- 
n,  its  backers  have  assured  the  gov- 
lor  that  money  will  be  raised  to  pro- 
le expenses. 

rhe  greatest  disappointment  to  social 
rkers  was  the  defeat  of  the  bill  to 
ivide  for  domestic  relations  courts 
a  division  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
tc,  also  drafted  in  Grand  Rapids, 
ice  the  constitution  of  Michigan  pro- 
its  local  legislation,  an  act  passed  in 
13  creating  domestic  relations  courts 

counties  of  250,000  population  and 
ir  was  declared  unconstitutional  after 
[en  months  of  successful  operation, 
it  therefore  proved  to  be  necessary  to 
)vide  for  such  courts  as  divisions  of 
'  existing  circuit  courts  in  order  that 
■  bill  might  be  applicable  to  all  coun- 
8.  The  bill  will  be  introduced  again 
the  next  legislative  session. 

Evelyn  Gail  Gardiner. 
[Exec.  Sec'y.  Social  Welfare  Ass'n.] 
^rand  Rapids,  Mich. 

To  THE  Editor:  The  bill  drafted  by 
t  legislative  committee  of  the  Michi- 
^  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
>n,  providing  for  the  investigation  of 
^  .poor  laws  of  the  state  and  their 
"^mistration,  was  not  treated  in  my 
^»cle  for  the  reason  that  at  the  time 


this  was  written  I  could  see  no  way  of 
making  it  effective.  The  matter  of  the 
domestic  relations  court  was  omitted  be- 
cause a  former  act  of  this  kind  was 
passed  by  previous  legislatures  and  later 
declared  unconstitutional.  These  matters 
should  have  been  mentioned  in  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  work  of  the  1914 
legislature,  but  my  desire  to  be  brief 
caused  their  omission. 

It  may  have  been  unjust  to  those  work- 
ers who  are  afililiated  with  the  Michigan 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
to  say  that  there  is  as  yet  no  united 
program  for  social  legislation  in  the 
state,  but  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  failure  of  much  of  the  legislation 
which  has  been  recommended  by  even 
these  social  workers  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  agencies  are  not  centering  their 
energies  upon  certain  measures.  This 
statement  was  not  meant  as  a  criticism 
for  those  agencies  co-operating,  merely 
as  a  suggestion  to  those  which  are  not. 

E.   C.   LiNDEMANN. 

[State  agent  in  charge  of  club  work, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.] 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

•*TOO  COMPRBHBNSIVB" 

To  the  Editor:  A  recent  number  of 
The  Survey  contained  a  very  excellent 
description  of  the  convict  lease  system 
of  Florida.  In  the  midi$t  of  it  \he 
author  carelessly  remarked  with  sweep- 
ing condemnation  that  this  system  was 
common  to  the  other  states  of  the 
South.     (I  do  not  quote  verbatim.) 

The  South  is  rather  too  large  a  terri- 
tory to  discuss  a  matter  of  this  sort 
with  an  all-embracing  wave  of  the  hand ; 
generalization  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  territory  with  as  widely  different  his- 
tory, traditions,  etc.,  as  obtain  from 
Maryland  to  Texas.  Furthermore,  an 
author  impeaches  his  own  accuracy 
by  such  a  hasty  generalization. 

There  is  considerable  literature  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  Prison  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  International  Prison 
Association  which  shows  the  prison  sys- 
tems of  the  southern  states  and  what 
systems  prevail  in  which  states.  Florida 
is  the  most  extreme  example  today  of  the 
convict  lease  system  in  the  South,  and 
that  is  being  progressively  cured  by 
legislative  enactment. 

In  The  Survey  for  June  5,  in  a  note 
about  The  Birth  of  a  Nation  film,  you 
mention  the  controversy  over  it  in  St. 
Louis,  and  then  say:  "Considering  its 
smoldering  situation,  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,  many  feared,  would  have  fired 
the  southern  white  man  into  a  towering 
rage."  Why  the  southern  white  man? 
The  author  of  this  part  of  the  play, 
Thomas  Dixon,  seems  to  have  been 
much  more  hospitably  received  in  the 
North  than  he  ever  was  in  the  South, 
though  he  is  also  a  southern  white  man. 

His  book,  The  Clansman,  was  re- 
ceived with  ridicule  by  well-bred  people 


in  the  South  because  of  its  predestined 
failure  to  describe  the  life  of  the  old 
South.  The  play  based  upon  the  book 
was  not  permitted  to  be  shown  in  sev- 
eral southern  cities,  and  the  southern 
press,  at  least  the  decent  part  of  it,  has 
been  almost  unanimous  in  its  opposition 
to  the  exploitation  and  exaggeration  of 
a  phase  of  southern  history  by  such  a 
writer  as  Tom  Dixon. 

White  men  of  any  clime  naturally  re- 
sent the  kind  of  bestiality*  which  the 
play  portrays.  But  the  southern  white 
man  has  unfortunately  been  too  familiar 
with  the  real  facts  in  the  case  to  be 
unduly  disturbed  by  a  tragic  fiction. 
And  that  the  supposed  excitement  in  St. 
Louis  should  be  ascribed  to  "the  south- 
ern white  man"  seems  rather  a  gratui- 
tous slur  upon  a  whole  people. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
drunken  man  who  announced  in  a  saloon 
that  he  could  whip  anybody  in  the  room ; 
next,  that  he  could  whip  anybody  in  the 
state;  finally,  that  he  could  whip  any- 
body in  the  United  States;  whereupon 
he  was  promptly  knocked  down.  Aris- 
ing from  the  floor  he  remarked,  patheti- 
cally, that  he  was  too  blamed  compre- 
hensive that  time.  One  southern  white 
man  protests  that  The  Survey  has  been 
a  little  too  comprehensive. 

A.  J.  McKelway. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

THB  ILLINOIS  WIDOWS'  ACT 

To  THE  Editor:  In  the  reports  of 
social  legislation  in  The  Survey  for 
July  10,  incorrect  statements  arc  made 
in  the  third  paragraph  of  that  part  of 
the  article  which  deals  with  Illinois. 
The  first  part  of  the  paragraph  reads: 
''Appropriations  from  the  fund  for  par- 
ents may  be  made  to  deserted  wives  hav- 
ing American-born  children,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  have  been  resident  in  the 
state  for  three  years,  are  citizens,  or 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
such,  have  been  deserted  five  years,  and 
have  aided  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
husbands   for  non-support." 

The  bill  originally  contained  such  a 
provision,  but  it  was  eliminated  at  the 
final  session  of  the  senate.  Deserted 
women,  therefore,  are  not,  as  they  have 
not  been,  eligible  for  pensions  in  Illinois. 

The  main  changes  which  were  made 
were  two:  First,  the  maximum  amount 
of  pension  for  a  family  was  raised  from 
$50  to  $60  per  month;  second,  a  section 
was  added,  providing  that  *'no  mother 
who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  relief  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  unless  such  mother  has  filed 
application  for  citizenship  papers  or  has 
made  her  declaration  of  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
when  in  such  case  or  cases  such  mother 
may  be  granted  relief  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  for  each  of  her  chil- 
dren as  were  born  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  are  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years." 

These  amendments  to  the  law  were 
made  with  the  approval  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  Other  amendments  were  intro- 
duced, but  they  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court  and  were  defeated 
in  the  senate.  j^^^  D.  Hunter. 

[Chief  Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  Court 
of  Cook  County.] 

Chicago. 
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The  Post  Office  Department  announces  a 
substantial  reduction  in  postage  on  reading 
matter  for  the  blind  exchanged  between  the 
United   States   and   Great   Britain. 


The  savings  collector  of  ihe  Charities 
Organization  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.. — a  reg- 
ular walking  bank  teller,  thev  call  her— 
has  piled  up  a  total  of  $71,428.09  in  nine 
years.  The  amounts  vary,  but  are  mostly 
small. 


A  plan  is  being  worked  out  in  Chicago 
whereby  street  and  police  departments  may 
combine  with  the  health  department.  Police 
rfficers  are  to  observe  sanitary  conditions 
in  streets  and  yards  on  their  beats,  and  re- 
port all  derelict  citizens. 

Societies  for  mental  hygiene  have  recent- 
1v  been  formed  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama. 
Of  the  society  in  Alabama.  Dr.  J.  \V.  .Aber- 
crombie.  of  the  state  hospital,  Tuscaloosa, 
is  president,  and  in  Louisiana.  C.  F.  Kletch- 
ingcr  of  Xew  Orleans  is  temporary  presi- 
dent. 


The  heahh  exhibit  described  in  The 
Survey  for  July  24,  page  371.  was  held  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Connecticut  Research  Association. 
The  Survey  regrets  describing  it  as  the 
Greenwich  Research  Association,  which 
seemed  to  limit  the  scope  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  one  city  instead  of  indicating  its 
state-wide  interest. 


A  health  exhibit  train  has  been  assured 
to  Florida  by  one  of  the  health  bills  re- 
cently passed  by  the  state  legislature.  Such 
trains  are  playing  important  parts  in  health 
education  campaigns  in  North  Dakota, 
Louisiana  and  Michigan.  Directed  by  the 
state  boards  of  health,  they  take  through- 
out the  state  the  best  information  avail- 
able, in  the  form  of  exhibits,  lectures  and 
lantern   slides,  on  health  and  sanitation. 


On  the  theory  that  there  is  real  apprecia- 
tion of  music  in  the  public  parks  other  than 
the  usual  band  concerts,  the  Brooklyn  Com- 
mittee of  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Asso- 
ciation has  arranged  for  concerts  by  ope- 
ratic stars  connected  with  the  Music  League 
of  America.  The  first  concert  was  bv 
.\lfred  lima,  baritone,  and  the  second  by 
David  Sapirstein,  pianist.  Seymour  Bar- 
nard, secretary  of  the  committee,  believes 
that  the  concerts  are  a  premonition  of  a 
real  cultural  movement  through  the  medium 
of  the  parks. 


Christian  li'ork  brings  out  in  its  issue 
for  Julv  3  the  principal  addresses  made  at 
the  Independence  Hall  meetings  where  the 
League  to  Kn force  Peace  was  organized. 
There  is  an  account  of  the  meeting  by 
Frederick  Lynch,  secretary  of  the  Church 
Peace  L'nion ;  an  editorial  by  Samuel  P. 
Fnitton ;  an  article  on  Peace  Currents  in 
Germany,  by  Louis  P.  Lochner.  and  the  fol- 
lowing addresses:  A  League  of  Peace,  bv 
William  Howard  Taft:  The  Way  to  Dis- 
arm, l)V  Hamilton  Holt;  International  Re- 
construction, by  Oscar  Straus,  and  The 
Leagtie  of  Peace  Program,  by  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell. 


industrial  schools  have  served  in  the  war 
since  last  August.  Three  of  them  have  won 
the  Victoria  Cross,  25  the  Distinguished 
Conduct  Medal.  20  have  been  mentioned  in 
dispatches  and  3  have  obtained  commissions. 
••This,"  says  the  AVii-  Statesman,  "is  good 
news  for  parents.  It  will  remind  them  that 
the  worst  child  is  redeemable.  ...  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  reformatory  boys  were 
given  the  same  chance  in  the  peaceful  world 
as  they  are  given  in  war,  they  would 
probably  earn  the  same  distinction  and 
honor." 


.\n  editorial  in  The  Survey,  February- 
27,  called  attention  to  the  effects  of  shock 
upon  nervous  temperaments — effects  which 
must  one  day  be  computed  among  the  losses 
of  war.  Confirmation  is  abundantly  at 
hand.  Beside  reports  of  many  individual 
pff  strations,  word  comes  of  official  action 
bv  the  Ontario  Medical  Council.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  urging  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  send  physicians  to  care  for 
Canadian  soldiers  in  England  suffering 
mentally  as  well  as  physically  from  their 
experience  in  the  trenches.  The  council 
recommended  that  doctors  be  sent  im- 
mediately, especially  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  caring  for  the  insane. 


Xothing  more  significant  of  the  social 
tendencies  within  religious  bodies  was  mani- 
fested at  the  great  Giristian  Endeavor  con- 
vention in  Chicago  than  the  choice  of  its 
citizenship  superintendent.  Daniel  A.  Poling, 
as  "president's  associate."  to  preside  and  to 
be  acting  president  while  Francis  E.  Clark 
is  incapacitated  through  illness.  Although 
the  anti-saloon  propaganda  was  the  civic 
note  which  rung  loudest,  yet  some  con- 
structive methods  and  efforts  were  reported 
and  urged.  Foremost  among  them  were 
public  comfort  stations,  social  centers,  and 
international  peace.  J.  A.  Macdonald  of 
Toronto  struck  advanced  and  reconstructive 
notes  in  his  addresses  on  The  State  as  an 
Expression  of  our  Christianity  and  The 
Peace  of  Christendom. 


The  number  of  "bad  boys"  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hiram  House,  Cleveland,  was 
reduced  over  a  third  last  year  by  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Juvenile  Court  conducted  by 
that  settlement,  according  to  the  first  an- 
nual report.  This  court  was  established 
January  15,  1914,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Judge  George  S.  Addams.  of  the  city  juven- 
ile court.  Its  plan,  as  it  was  described  in 
The  Survey  for  October  24.1914,  is  to  catch 
young  mischief-makers  and  set  them  going 
straight  before  they  get  into  the  juvenile 
court.  Its  probation  officers  are  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  jears  of  age.  The 
number  of  offenders  sent  to  the  city  ju- 
venile court  from  the  Hiram  House  district 
in  1914  was  233  as  compared  with  3fi6  in 
1913. 


Th.^   .Wtc  Statesman    reports  that   19.r>48 
l.nglish  boys  trained  in   reformatories  and 


The  Osiris  prize,  a  signal  honor  conferred 
by  the  Institut  de  France  once  in  three 
\ears  for  "the  most  remarkable  discover) 
in  science,  arts,  letters  .industry  and  in  gen- 
eral any  subject  which  concerns  the  public 
welfare.'*  has  just  been  awarded  for  re- 
search in  and  development  of  anti-typhoid 
vaccination.  Three  physicians  are  thus 
recognized:  Drs.  Chantcmesse  and  Widal. 
of  the  Faculte  de  Medicine  de  Paris,  and 
Vincent,  of  the  Rcole  de  Medicine  et  de 
Pharmacie  Militaires  du  Val-du-Grace. 
Since  the  Osiris  can  be  awarded  only  to 
Frenchmen  the  Institut  announces  its  in- 
tention to  make  a  special  recognition  of 
Sir  Almroth  Wright,  inventor  of  the  s.Tum 
and  the  fir«t  to  vaccinate,  in  the  Transvaal, 
troops  against  typhoid  fever. 
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What  He  Did 


A  painstaking  analysis  of  the  testimony  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  before  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 
and  of  the  correspondence  made  public  by 
the  commission,  in  so  far  as  both  dealt  with 
the  Colorado   strike 

By  John  A,  Fitch 

As  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Survey,  Mr  Fitch  investi- 
gated Colorado  labor  conditions  in  1911  and  again  in  1914, 
and  during  the  last  year  reported  the  hearings  held  through- 
out the  country  by  the  commission. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

g Y  .special  train  the  state  of  Ohio  br  • . 
unemployed  miners  to  Cleveland  » - 
work   had   been    found    for   them  b)   i 
State-City  Free  Labor  Exchange.   Pajt  4i 

'pHE  methods  of  absentee  capitalia?i 
shown  by  the  Rockefeller  corresponds 
and  testimony  dealing  with  Colond  j 
search ingly  analyzed  by  John  A.  Fttch  •! 
sums  up  his  conclusion  by  declaring  i 
platitudinous  expression  of  good  xnxtti  3 
cloud  this  bald  revelation  of  its  ah**/ 
power,  its  shirking  of  responsibility,  ns  i 
regard  of  the  human  right  of  the  woTi,i 
Page  461. 

\Y^HILE    Canadian   breadwinners  ir^ 
war,  their  families  are  being  cire  i 
by  a  Patriotic  Fund.    Page  460. 

'Y*HE  I-os  Angeles  city  govemmcc;  \ 
nine  difiPerent  laboratories  and  teo 
divisions  which  can  be  consolidated,  i 
1,500  different  forms  of  stationcn  1 
printed  cards  which  can  be  standarcd 
The  department  of  efficiency  beliert>j 
the  way  to  save  money  is  apparent  ?) 
459. 

CHARTER  reform  enables  St  L..: 

widen  activities  to  meet  social 
the  first  steps  in  a  large  program  oi 
measures  having  recently  been  taken. 
457. 


A  CONFISCATED  edition   of  J:-^ 
contained  an  editorial  condcmnad 
presence   in   Germany   of   "a    disease: 
tionalism    which    sees   neither   vinxfj 
courage   in   any   nation  but    its  out. 
which  has  only  insults  and   suspio  m 
others."      It    declared    that    "we   *.t 
merely  Germans,  French,  or  Russiar^* 
"all  the  peoples  are  of  the    same 
Page  458. 

3UMMER  vacation  tends  to  land 

in  the  juvenile  court,  say  those  %\ 
lieve  that  the  school  should  provide 
thing  to  keep  his  idle  hands  oat  of  nj 
Page  458. 

•pHE  appeal  of  Judge  Ben  B.  Li 

Denver,  against  the  decision  ad> 
him  guilty  of  contempt  of    coun 
watched  with  deep  interest  by  frierl 
officers  ot  juvenile  courts   through 
country.    As  already  reported  by  TfI 
VKY,  for  July  3,   1915.  Jud|^   Lind-" 
the  witness  stand,  declined  to  di^-uktt 
had  been  told  him  under   pledge  A\ 
fidence  by  a  boy  whose  mother--4arj ' 
the  boy's  testimony — had  been  act;"." 
murdering  her  husband.     Judge  J' 
Perr>',  of  the  Second  Judicial  Distnc? 
of   Colorado,   has   decided    that   tbr 
stor>'  to  Judge  Lindsey  was   not  i 
leged    communication.      This,    sar^ 
Lindsey.  strikes  at   the  very  bisi« 
juvenile  court's  success — the  deveki 
a  relation  of  trust  between  the  jodrti 
the  children  who  are  brought   xxtb' 
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1BN  WHO  MUST  ANSWER  FOR 
THB  EASTLAND 

"Criminal  carelessness  or 
Tipetenee  on  the  part  of  alt  persons 
ecied  with  the  design,  construction, 
rol,  operation,  and  inspection  of  the 
' — such  is  the  sweeping  language  of 
Eastland  grand  jury,  which  has  re- 
;d  six  indiciments  for  manslaughter 
criminal  carelessness, 
ur  of  these  indictments  are  against 
rs  of  the  St.  Joseph-Chicago  Steam- 
Company,  owners,  of  the  boat : 
ge  T.  Arnold,  president;  William 
:ull,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
:  W,  C.  Steele,  secret  a  ry-trea  sure  r ; 
Ray  W.  Davis,  assistant  secretary- 
iirer.    The  bill  charges : 

at  they  knew  the  Eastland  was  un- 
trthy  and  had  no  stability, 
at  they  permitted  2,500  passengers 
d  the  vessel,  which  is  more  than 
frying  capacity. 

It  they  were  negligent  in  hiring  an 
ipetent  engineer,  who,  because  of 
ck  of  skill,  was  unable  to  control 
Jai  properly. 

It  the  crew  did  not  number  enough 
to  manage  and  control  the  East- 
jroperly. 

It  the  ballast  tanks  were  allowed 
out  of  repair  and  were  not  filled. 
'  other  two  indictments  are  against 
in  Harry  Pedersen  and  Engineer 
I  M.  Erickson.  Against  the  cap- 
he  bill  charges: 

t  he  permitted  aboard  the  boat  a 
number  of  passengers  than  she 
safely  carry. 

I  he  neglected  to  warn  the  passen- 
0  leave .  the  Eastland  when  it  be- 
ipparent  to  him  that  she  was  about 

t  he  was  negligent  in  not  seeing 
le  ballast  tanks  were  in  repair  and 
iroperly  filled. 

t  he  was  negligent  in  not  seeing 
le  chalk-holes  and  gangways  were 
when   the   ship  was  loaded. 

report  severely  criticizes  the  fail- 
correct  the  instability  of  the  boat 
before,  declares  that  the  officers 
vessel  displayed  "entire  lack  of 
tanding  of  the  nature  and  proper 
f  water  ballast  and  an  absolute 
rd  of  safety  after  repeated  warn- 
id  frequent  indications  of  extreme 
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instability."  The  jury  recommends  fed- 
eral approval  for  the  construction  of 
steam  vessels,  and  constant  inspection 
and  supervision  when  in  service. 

Secretary  Redfield,  it  is  reported,  has 
already  incorporated  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  the 
two  recommendations  which  the  Citizens' 
Board  of  Inquiry,  organized  by  him, 
suggested  for  immediate  adoption— that 
permits  increasing  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  shall  be  issued  by  in- 
spectors and  after  personal  inspection, 
and  that  vessels  suspected  of  instability 
shall  be  subjected  to  "inclining  tests." 


N 


NEW  STATUE  OF  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
WATERLOO    PLACE,    W.,    LONDON 

Permission  was  not  Riven  for  a 
demonstration  of  nursing  and  suf- 
frage associations  at  the  unveilinR  of 
this  statue  last  spring.  But  it  was 
wreathed  with  flowerson  Miss  NiRhi- 
ingale's  birthday,  and  commemora- 
tion meetings  were  held  in  many 
cities  of   Great   Britain. 


BW    STEPS   IN    MUNICIPAL 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

As  A  RESULT  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  St,  Louis  city  government  under 
the  new  charter  adopted  last  year,  the 
new  single-chambered  Board  of  Alder- 
men has  recently  passed  the  first  meas- 
ures in  what  is  expected  to  be  the  largest 
program  of  progressive  municipal  legis- 
lation ever  proposed  or  enacted  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  social  service  activities  of  the 
city  government  have  been  increased  by 
the  passage  of  bills: 

(1)  Establishing  a  free  legal  aid  bu- 

(2)  Creating  a  staff  of  visiting  nurses 
and  physicians,  particularly  for  tuber- 
cular patients  and  infants; 

(3)  Establishing  baby-cHnics ; 

(4)  Providing  for  institutional  care 
and  cure  of  habitual  delinquents,  al- 
coholics, vagrants  and  those  addicted  to 
drugs ; 

(5)  Increasing  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians  to  care 
for  destitute  children. 

The  city  legal  aid  bureau  will  re- 
place the  bureau  conducted  by  the  Bar 
Association  for  the  last  few  years.  The 
municipal  nurses  and  physicians  will  re- 
place in  part  at  least  the  visiting  nurses 
now  privately  employed  by  the  Tuber- 
culosis Society  and  others.  The  serv- 
ice will  be  administered  by  an  unpaid 
board  of  seven,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  hospital  commissioner. 

The  provision  for  the  care  and  cure 
of  habitual  delinquents  is  the  first 
definite  step  taken  by  the  city  tn  dealing 
with  this  difliicult  class  of  cases  and  will 
replace  the  unintelligent,  ineffective 
system  of  lining  all  offenders. 

The  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
under  the  new  act  takes  over  the  care 
of  all  foundlings  which  have  previous- 
ly been  handled  through  the  mayor's 
ofliice  for  placement  in  asylums.  Its 
power  of  granting  public  funds  for  the 
care  of  children  in  their  own  homes  is 
increased  to  include  not  only  the  fam- 
ilies of  widows  but  the  families  of  men 
who  are  inmates  of  any  institution,  ex- 
cept the  city  work-house.  The  work- 
house is  excluded  on  account  of  the 
average  short  terms  of  commitment. 
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THE  SUPPRESSED  EDITION  OF  VORWARTS 


44  A  N  entire  edition  of  the 
Vorwdrts,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Socialists  in  Germany,  was  re- 
cently confiscated  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment. The  Vorwdrts  is  a  daily 
newspaper  that  speaks  for  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht  and  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  known  in  this  coimtry  as  the 
Socialist  Party,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  quotmg  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Ledger, 

"The  other  day  Karl  Liebknecht 
was  sent  into  the  army  because  of  his 
anti-war  speeches  in  the  Reichstag. 
He  will  not  be  permitted  to  address 
an  audience  outside  the  chamber  in 
which  he  sits  by  vote  of  the  people, 
and  as  he  goes  to  the  front  in  Al- 
sace he  may  be  killed. 

"The  reason  why  the  Vorwdrts 
was  visited  by  the  wrath  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  disclosed  in  a  translation 
of  the  editorial  which  was  printed 
in  the  suppressed  edition.  It  will  be 
seen  by  tnis  editorial  that  there  exist 
in  Germany  some  men  who  have 
ventured  to  question  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  present  war,  and  even  to 
criticise  the  German  attitude.  How 
widespread  may  be  the  sentiment  this 
editorial  reflects  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  owing  to  the  measures  that  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  its  expression." 

The  editorial  from  Vorwarts  fol- 
lows: 

iil^^AN  does  not  display  all  his 
strength  and  all  his  weak- 
nesses save  in  exceptional  situations. 
On  the  day  of  battle  certain  giants 
fall,  like  rotten  trees  before  the  tem- 
pest. The  peoples,  like  individuals, 
reveal  in  times  of  crisis  their  hidden 
virtues  or  their  unknown  failings. 

"The  present  crisis  is  terrible.  .  .  . 
It  shows  us  that  the  German  people 
is  stricken  with  a  malady  which  in 
the  end  may  prove  fatal;  and  this 
malady  is  jingoism.    Thus  one  names 


a  diseased  nationalism  which  sees 
neither  virtue  nor  courage  in  any  na- 
tion but  its  own,  ^|d  which  has  only 
insults  and  susmdoft  for  others. 

"Unhappily,  tKls  disease  appears  to 
have  seized  on  the  German  people  at 
a  time  when  the  Empire  was  in  a 
particularly  flourishing  condition,  and 
it  was  in  full  blast  even  before  this 
war  broke  out. 

"When  war  was  decided  on  there 
was  an  eruption  of  jingoism  of  the 
most  feverish  sort.  Violent  articles 
appeared  in  the  press.  In  the  great 
cities  inflammatory  speeches  were 
made,  and  war  songs  were  chanted. 
The  conflagration  was  regarded  as  a 
fete.  The  campaign  was  to  be  a 
simple  promenade  to  Paris  and  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

"To  argue  the  contrary  was  to  risk 
being  lynched.  As  soon  as  war  was 
actually  declared  the  people  of  other 
nations  were  subjected  to  every  in- 
sult. We  were  honest  Germans;  our 
adversaries  were  'brutal  Russians,' 
^perfidious  English,'  'insolent  Serbs.' 
The  mob  tore  down  the  signs  of 
shops  that  bore  a  few  words  of  Eng- 
lish or  French.  As  to  who  began  the 
war — we  were  the  innocent  lamb^ 
while  the  French,  Russians,  and 
British  were  the  wolves  of  the  fable. 
Those  who  formerly  had  imputed  to 
the  Jews  all  the  faults  of  our  social 
state  now  discovered  in  England  fhe 
cause  of  ever)rthing. 

"At  the  first  victory  the  flags  ap- 
peared, the  bells  rang,  perfervid 
speeches  were  delivered  in  public 
places.  In  the  restaurants  nothing 
was  sung  but  Deutschland  iiber  Alles. 
The  public,  hypnotized,  recked  noth- 
ing of  the  death  rattle  of  the  wound- 
ed on  the  battlefield,  of  hundreds  of 
villages  in  flames,  of  thousands  of 
people  robbed  of  their  belongings,  of 
German  families  who  waited  with 
anguish  news  of  their  sons  engaged 


in  the  combat. 

"Then  one  heard  the  atrocious  de- 
tails of  the  war  in  Belgium.    The  in- 
habitants had  fired  on  our  iMtxs. 
The   Belgians  were   'assassins,'  'uv* 
age  beasts,'  unworthy  of  any  consid- 
eration.     They    must    expiate   the: 
crimes  by  sword  and   fire.    No  ont 
troubled   to   explain   the  uprising  l* 
the    Belgian   people.      Our  perffn\ 
patriots  could  not  understand  that  ; 
people  must  lose  its  calmness  on  $e^ 
ing   itself  unexpectedly   attacked,  i:< 
fields  laid  waste,  its  towns  and  r.r 
lages  occupied,  its  men  sacrificed  u 
battle. 

"Those  who  desire   war  ought  t' 
accept  the  evils  that  it  brings.    To  l< 
enthusiastic    for    war    and    then   t 
descend  to  petty  stories  about  durr 
dum  bullets  is  simply  to  g^ow  beso: 
ted.    Our  jingoes  have  yelled,  a  hur 
dred  thousand  times  since  the  war  b* 
gan,  'The  duty  of  every  citizen  is  v 
defend  his  country  to  his  last  brcatl" 
Those  poor  wretches  of  Belgium  ar*. 
France — have    they     done     anythjct 
else?    Have  they  not  defended  hotr: 
and  fatherland?     If  we   acted  thu- 
our   conduct   would   be    heroic.    0: 
the  part  of  our  adversaries  it  is  rcbf' 
lion  and  murder. 

"Ah !  Don't  let  us  throw  stones  .t 
others,  we  who  live  in  glass  housr- 
Let  us  not  look  for  the  mote  in  en-'- 
neighbor's  eye,  but  take  the  beam  o:* 
of  our  own.  In  this  way  we  sbi 
make  the  first  step  toward  Ventm* 
Internationale  and  toward  peace. 

"Let  us  understand,  then,  that  »- 
are  not  merely  Germans,  French,  * 
Russians,  but  that  we  are  all  mrr 
that  all  the  peoples  are  of  the  sa-r- 
blood,  and  that  they  have  no  right : 
kill  one  another,  but  that  they  ou?r 
to  love  and  help  one  another.  Sk 
is  Christianity,  humane  condtKi 
Man  does  not  belong  to  one  nat;  * 
only;  he  belongs  to  humanitv." 


SCHOOL  CONTROL  IN  THE  SUM- 
MER MONTHS 

When  Isaac  Watts  wrote  "Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do"  he  doubtless  was  not  thinking  of 
the  long  summer  vacation  given  school 
children.  But  his  idea  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  argument  for  shortening  this 
period  which  has  found  fresh  statement 
at  the  hands  of  Sig^nund  Mendelsohn, 
Jr.,  in  the  Educational  Review  for  June. 
Mr.  Mendelsohn  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Educational  Alliance  and 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  have  aroused 
attention  in  New  York  city  during  the 
past  month.  Starting  with  the  hypothesis 
that  "stern  discipline"  and  "eflFective 
restraint"  are  better  for  children  than 
"lax  control"  and  "indulgence,"  he 
finds  nothing  but  evil  in  a  vacation  that 
suspends  school  control  for  two  months 
every  year  and  puts  no  organized  ac- 
tivity in  its  place. 


Idleness,  he  contends,  is  the  main 
cause  of  juvenile  delinquency;  Europe 
has  less  juvenile  delinquency  than 
America,  and  in  most  European  coun- 
tries there  is  a  short  summer  vacation 
during  which  private  agencies  provide 
educational  occupation  for  the  greater 
portion  of  children.  Moreover,  respect 
for  parental,  official  and  school  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  for  tradition,  is  com- 
monly inbred  in  the  European  child, 
while  in  this  country  "it  is  due  mainly 
to  the  spirit  of  freedom  with  which  our 
children  become  imbued  early  in  life 
that  juvenile  delinquency  has  become  a 
grave  social  problem." 

Poverty,  congestion  and  immigration 
are  overrated,  in  Mr.  Mendelsohn's 
opinion,  as  causes  of  youthful  way- 
wardness and  here  he  advances  gener- 
alizations which  will  provoke  interest. 
Indianapolis,  Denver,  Louisville,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  other  cities  where  these 


causes  do  not  operate  in  marked 
show  as  high  a  rate  of  juvenile 
quency  as  New  York  city.     Mo 
wealth,  when   it  brings    idleness,  s 
likely  to  lead  to  bad  ways  as  p*."^ 
The   tenement   is  a   stem    teacbr 
most  of  our  great  men  were  tn:r 
the  school  of  poverty. 

Many   readers   of   Mr,    MendfH 
presentment  who  will   not   subsc^*^ 
his  trend  of  argument   as   to  ^^ 
congestion  and  immigration  will  tt 
theless  find     themselves     in 
with  his  conclusion  that   idleness 
major    cause    of    juvenile    wrrmir^ 
and  that  the     long     summer  rar: 
with  its  suspension  of  all  organiic. 
cational  activity,  is  a  large  contr'-* 
to  idleness.     This   long  vacation   " 
recent  growth.       In     New     Vori  c 
prior  to  1866  it  was  only  five  w«i^ 
school  year  averaged  220  days  as  ic»j 
190   days    at    present.     This   ii>crra 


>inmoQ  Welfare 


eness,  says  Mr.  Mendelsohn,  docs  not 
d  to  child  betterment.  It  paves  the 
y  to  child  delinquency.  Newark, 
J.,  and  Gary,  Ind.,  have  demonstrated 
Lt  school  work  can  be  conducted  in 
nnier  with  excellent  results  in  point 
attendance  and  efficiency, 
n  view  of  these  considerations,  Mr. 
:ndelsohn  strongly  urges  "that  the 
Id  receive  school  care  and  supervision 
'ing'  the  summer  months  as  it  docs 
"ing  the  rest  of  the  year,  not  only  for 
own  welfare,  but  also  in  interest  of 
state  and  of  society." 


When  300  unemployed  miners 
■m  the  southern  part  of  Ohio  were 
ns ported  to  work  which  had  been 
ind  for  them  in  Cleveland,  an  advance 
p  was  taken  by  that  state  in  dealing 
,h  its  problem  of  unemployment. 
!)iscri  minatory  rates  on  coal  bad 
ised  serious  unemployment  in  south- 
1  Ohio.  Thousands  of  miners  were 
own  out  of  work  when  the  operators 
re  forced  to  close  their  mines.  Con- 
ions  among  the  miners  became  so 
ious  that  a  state- wide  effort  was 
de  to  relieve  the  situation  by  furnish- 
:  food  and  clothing  to  the  destitute, 
e  State-City  Free  Labor  Exchange 
Cleveland  at  the  same  time  was  un- 
e  to  secure  sufficient  labor  for  the  em- 
lyers  of  Cleveland.  Advertisements 
1  been  run  in  all  the  American  and 
eign  papers,  notices  had  been  placed 
centers  where  men  congregated,  tell- 
;  of  the  need  of  labor,  and  men  had 
:n  sent  out  to  pick  up  any  laborers 
it  could  be  secured.  Still,  there  were 
:  enough  men. 

jovemor  Frank  B.  Willis  at  this 
icture  asked  Commissioner  Hennessy 

the  State-City  Exchange  as  to  the 
disability  of  bringing  some  of  the 
ititute   miners  to  Cleveland.     Within 

hour  orders  were  secured  from  em- 
yers  for  over  300  of  these  men.  The 
te  agreed  to  furnish  transportation  to 
)  of  the  miners  to  test  the  practic- 
iity  of  the  experiment.  John  M, 
an,  chief  mine  inspector  for  the  state, 
ected  150  of  the  2,000  miners  who  de- 
ed to  come  to  Cleveland  and  put  them 
>ard  a  special  train.  Late  in  the  afler- 
on  the  150  miners,  plus  three  who 
lie  as  "blind  baggage,"  arrived  in 
sveland  and  marched  in  a  long  line 

the  office  of  the  Labor  Exchange. 
icre  they  were  registered  and  given 
Stal  cards  in  order  that  they  might 
:urn  their  permanent  address  to  the 
ice.  Gangs  then  were  picked  for  the 
Terent    jobs  at  a   minimum   wage  of 

per  day. 

After  all  jobs  had  been  assigned,  the 
ners  were  marched  to  the  Central 
mory,  where  they  were  furnished 
ie  lodgings  and  meals.  Early  the  next 
Drning  the  different  groups  were  sent 
it  to  their  respective  jobs  under  the 
lidance  of  employes  of  the  Labor  Ex- 
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change.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  employers  to  furnish  them  their 
wages  at  the  end  of  each  day  so  that 
they  might  live  until  they  could  get  some 
money  ahead.  All  were  put  to  work  that 
morning. 

Two  days  later  Governor  Willis  called 
at  the  Labor  Exchange  to  find  out  how 
the  men  were  getting  on.  Those  he  in- 
terviewed expressed  themselves  as  great- 
ly pleased  with  their  jobs  and  informed 
him  that  they  would  soon  be  sending 
money  back  home  in  order  to  bring  their 
families  to  Cleveland. 

Since  these  miners  came  to  Cleveland 
and  began  work,  the  Labor  Exchange 
has  been  besieged  with  calls  for  more 
men  of  the  same  type.  A  second  squad 
of  150  miners  soon  followed  the  first,  and 
their  services  were  secured  by  eager 
employers. 

EFFORT  TO  SAVE  LOS  ANGELES 
5500,000  A  YEAR 

Despite  the  grumblings  of  cer- 
tain politicians  and  old  timers  who  re- 
sent new  fangled  notions  in  the  man- 
agement of  municipal  affairs,  the  Effi- 
ciency Department  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  will  be  continued  a  second  year. 
In  order  to  bring  the  City  Council  more 
closely  into  touch  with  the  efficiency 
commission,  the  number  of  councilmen 
serving  on  the  commission  will  be  in- 
creased from  one  to  three,  while  one 
experienced  business  man  not  connect- 
ed with  the  city  government  will  be 
asked  to  be  a  member.  Director  Jesse 
D.  Burks  will  be  retained. 

During  the  first  year,  according  to 
Director  Burks,  much  effort  has  gone 
into  laying  foundations,  but  even  dur- 
ing this  period  the  money  value  to  the 
city  of  increased  efficiency  and  elimina- 
tion of  waste  will  far  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  department.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect,  he  says,  that  four  years  of  con- 
structive work  by  the  Efficiency  Com- 
mission should  produce  results  worth  at 


least  $500,000  a  year  to  Los  Angeles, 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  commis- 
sion was  to  collect  facts  regarding  the 
duties  of  every  employe  in  city  service. 
A  result  of  this  inquiry  was  a  standard 
classification  of  the  4,000  city  posi- 
tions. This  was  submitted  to  the  fin- 
ance committee  in  May  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  any  future  changes  of  sal- 
ary be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
tentative  schedule  based  on  actual  duties 
performed  rather  than  on  the  title  of 
the  office.  From  information  collected 
about  city  employes  who  ordinarily 
have  no  vacations,  a  recommendation 
was  put  into  effect  by  the  City  Council 
providing  a  Saturday  half  holiday  for 
1,000  employes  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  commission  has  spent  consider- 
able time  this  year  studying  the  care 
of  streets.  Two  ordinances  suggested  by 
data  collected  qnd  analyzed  by  the  com- 
mission went  into  effect  June  1, — one 
revising  street  traffic  regulations,  and 
the  other  providing  for  re-surfacing  by 
the  Bureau  of  Street  Maintenance  in- 
stead of  by  the  utility  companies  as 
heretofore. 

Other  means  of  saving  city  funds 
proposed  by  the  commission' after  care- 
ful research  are  the  consohdation  of  all 
permit  and  license  offices  in  the  city  in 
the  office  of  tax  and  license  collector; 
the  consolidation  of  nine  isolated  labor- 
atories and  testing  divisions  in  a  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  at  an  increase  in  ef- 
ficiency, measured  by  the  commission, 
of  25  to  50  per  cent;  a  standardization 
of  the  1,500  different  forms  of  station- 
ery and  printed  cards  in  city  depart- 
ments; the  introduction  of  uniform  ac- 
counting procedure;  and  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  water  revenue  Collection,  es- 
timated to  save  the  city  not  less  than 
$60,000  per  annum.  At  the  request  of 
the  Council,  amendments  to  the  city 
charter  have  been  formulated  which  aim 
at  more  efficient  and  economical  admin- 
istration. 
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THE  strange  shadows  which  a 
year  ago  were  so  suddenly  out- 
lined along  the  horizon  had 
scarcely  shaped  themselves  into 
the  grim,  gaunt  figures  of  the  world's 
most  awful  war  when  the  roll  of  drums 
and  the  blare  of  trumpets  announced  an 
army  of  volunteers  ready  for  service 
across  the  seas.  But  not  more  swift 
was  the  mobilization  of  troops  than  was 
the  fonnulation  of  plans  to  provide 
against  distress  or  want  on  the  part  of 
the  wives  and  children  or  other  depend- 
ents of  the  men  who  were  responding 
to  the  call  of  the  King. 

From  the  very  first  it  was  seen  that 
the  world  had  wakened  to  the  fact  that 
war  is  a  full-grown  man's  game.  There 
is  nothing  of  glamor  in  the  dull  khaki — 
sans  bright  braid  and  gold  buttons — 
that  appeals  to  the  beardless  boy.  Only 
men  could  realize  that  two  antagonistic 
principles  had  at  last  come  to  the  grips, 
and  no  one  was  surprised  when  the 
figures  showed  that  upward  of  40  per 
cent  of  the  enhstment  were  of  married 
men,  fathers  of  children,  or  men  having 
others  dependent  upon  them  for  sup- 
port. Some  of  the  larger  corporations, 
and  some  individual  employers  of  labor, 
following  the  example  of  the  govern- 
ment, announced  that  the  names  of  men 
who  went  to  the  front  would  be  carried 
on  the  payroll  at  full  rates,  while  others 
arranged  to  carry  at  half  pay  such  men 
as  were  married  or  were  the  chief  sup- 
port of  parents  or  other  relatives.  Re- 
lief funds  were  inaugurated  in  different 
cities  throughout  the  Dominion  and 
needed  assistance  was  ably  and  promptly 
given. 

But  it  was  soon  seen  that  something 
more  inclusive  than  anything  that  could 
be  done  locally  would  have  to  be  devised 
if  there  were  not  to  be  serious  over- 
lapping in  some  quarters  and  great  dis- 
tress in  others.  Ever  alert  to  the  needs 
of  the  Dominion,  the  governor-general 
called  for  a  conference  of  representa- 
tive men  from  the  different  provinces 
and  asked  their  co-operation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plan  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions in  a  way  befitting  the  great  cause 
at  stake.  Out  of  this  conference  came 
the  Canadian  patriotic  fund,  which  was 
at  once  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of 
Parliament  and  now  has  branch  societies 
everywhere  throughout  Canada  (except 
in  the  province  of  Manitoba  where  the 
Manitoba  Patriotic  Association  fulfills 
the  same  functions)  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Society  of  New 
York  and  the  British  Imperial  Relief 
Fund  of  New  England. 

By  this  co-operation,  funds  are  avail- 
able for  families  of  soldiers  of  any 
nationality  residing  in  Canada.  Its  aid 
reaches  the  Russian  reservist  from  the 
Northwest  or  the  Serbian  reservist  from 
the  Provinces:  it  will  endeavor  to  keep 
from  want  families  of  Canadian  men 
who  for  any  reason  go  into  any  of  the 
allied  armies  instead  of  into  one  of  the 
Canadian  contingents. 


The  Canadian 
Patriotic  Fund 

By 

C.  Seymour  Bullock 


There  is  nothing  intricate  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  plan.  The  central  com- 
mittee is  the  custodian  of  all  funds. 
Each  month  the  several  local  relief  so- 
cieties send  to  the  central  committee  an 
estimate  of  money  that  will  be  needed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  that  particular 
branch  for  the  ensuing  thirty  days. 
Upon  this  requisition,  the  sum  asked  is 
paid  to  the  local  treasurer  through 
whom  the  local  relief  committee  works 
its  disbursements.  This  monthly  esti- 
mate is  made  upon  a  standardized  form, 
each  item  of  which  is  carefully  scrutin- 
ized by  an  expert  accountant  under  the 
direction  of  the  audi  tor- general  of 
Canada.  Not  only  are  the  different 
sums  of  money  to  be  paid  carefully 
studied,  to  see  that  the  local  committees 
have  been  neither  niggardly  nor  over- 
generous,  but  the  name  of  each  indi- 
vidual soldier  is  checked  by  the  latest 
report  of  the  Department  of  Militia  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  still  in  active  serv- 
ice. 

The  Canadian  government  makes  a 
"separation  allowance,"  effective  from 
the  day  of  enlistment,  for  married  men 
and  for  unmarried  men  who  have  others 
dependent  upon  them. 

This  allowanee  varies  from  $20  to  $40 
or  $60  a  month,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  man,  from  private  to  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

This  separation  allowance,  together 
with  any  regular  income  there  may  be 
from  other  sources,  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  determining  what  sup- 
plemental amount  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Patriotic  Fund.  The  prevailing  cost 
of  living  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
Dominion  also  enters  into  the  question 
as  to  the  amount  that  shall  be  appro- 
priated from  the  general  fund  of  the  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  in  this  part  of 
Canada  ( Ontario) ,  it  has  been  found 
that  for  the  average  Canadian  family — 
a  woman  and  three  children,  aged  re- 
spectively 12,  8  and  4  years — $1.50  a 
day.  $45  a  month,  is  the  minimum  re- 
quirement for  anything  like  decency  in 


living.  For  sections  to  lit  nmth  ad  ii 
the  far  West  this  would  be  inidtquw 
and  larger  grants  art  pTtn  lo  nd 
family. 

It  is  also  provided  ikt  ihoulii  a  t^ 
dier's  family  be  found  in  imit  nn| 
through  illness,  for  cximplc,  spen 
emergency  relief  shaD  bt  pinttd  tn 
before  the  official  invesdpuon  is  ta 
pleted  entitling  the  f amilj  u  dnv  tpi 
the  Patriotic  Fund.  Udia'  kak^ 
Committees  take  special  supernii<R| 
such  cases.  At  the  same  tiiK,  \iM, 
that  visiting  and  caletbisii^  inaj  aj 
be  overdone,  the  senMble  waraiDgiii 
eluded  in  the  report  that  w&-^ 
persons  should  "refrain  froio  sf| 
fluous  activity  on  bebalf  of  sdii 
wives." 

Of  course,  there  have  been  iJ 
some  snags  and  snarls  reniltii^  in  u 
and  consequent  criticism,  but  ikii 
■  inevitable.  For  instance,  tal«  ika 
of  a  man,  who  has  a  living  lepl  nJ 
England,  but  who  in  a  nearb;  lij 
Canada  has  lived  with  a  vonun 
she  were  his  wife  and  whohis(iM| 
the  mother  of  his  children;  zms^i 
a  new  community  he  marries  {?)  a 
nocent  third  party  who  is  socmsl 
come  the  mother  of  his  child— wtaj 
the  committee  do  with  such  a  :« 
of  claims?  Or  take  another  ta»| 
of  a  man  who  has  a  legituniiM 
living  in  the  United  States  to  w^ 
been  assigned  his  separation  alb*^ 
then  a  second  wife  with  aaf* 
same  initials,  makes  applicalion  wj 
share  of  the  fund.  What  shill  th( 
mittee  do?  J 

These  are  the  exceptions,  iht  «j 
ingly  rare  cases,  but  these  are  'H 
that  cause  delays  and  bring  out  cnnj 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  leptimUM 
has  as  yet  been  subject  to  m:J 
whatever  and  that  even  the  nn"^ 
claims  have  found  prompt  adjuii' 
To  this  end  the  ruling  has  b«r 
that  where  a  woman  has  btw 
with  a  man  for  any  reasonabk 
time,  even  though  they  have  iss 
legally  married,  she  shall  be  etitiik 
the  separation  allowance  and  W  *j 
plementary  grant  from  the  H 
Fund;  but  when  the  cohabita'iH 
been  but  recent  or  lemporan'  cij 
mittent,  no  claim  will  be  eniff^ 
against  either  source  of  finanw 
Guardians  of  a  wid  twer's  cbildro 
no  difficulty  in  getting  recopimH 
where  there  has  been  a  divorce  "J 
separation,  complications  are  IM 
arise. 

According  to  the  first  repof 
August.  1914.  to  the  first  of  W^ 
the  subscriptions  received  by  iH 
adian  Minister  of  Finance  reaw 
total  of  $4,508,335.70.  the  provtK^ 
Quebec  heading  the  list  wiih  ""[^ 
tributions  of  $1,674,177.06.  The  lj| 
disbursements  have  also  betnj" 
province.  In  the  month  of  F^ 
alone,  11.093  families  were  »»is'"| 
cost  of  $218,043.72. 


What  Rockefeller  Knew  and  What  He  Did 

s  Indicated  by  the  Correspondence  Made  Public  by  the  United 

States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 

By  John  A,  Fitch 


rH£  various  Rockefeller  hearings 
before  the  United  States  Com- 
mission  on   Industrial   Relations 
left  the  public  in  a  state  of  some 
fusion.    The  important  points  were 
lost  in  a  mass  of  testimony  that  was 
;levant  or  obscure  or  simply  contro- 
sial,  that  it  was  all  rather  bewilder- 
.    Besides   this,    the   new    facts   de- 
Dped  by  the  commission   lay  not   in 
It  was  drawn  from  John  D.  Rocke- 
er,  Jr.,  on  the  stand — that  was  very 
ie — but    in    the     correspondence    bc- 
!en  him  and  his  associates  in   New 
rk  and  officials  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
I  Iron   Company.    This   correspond- 
e,  produced   at  different  times   and 
always  in  chronological  order,  also 
nished  something  of  a  tangle  which 
commission  has  not  as  yet  unraveled 
the  public. 

Vhat  the  evidence  shows,  therefore, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Rockefellers, 
her  and  son,  of  what  took  place  in 
iorado  during  the  strike  there  and  as 
he  measure  of  their  responsibility  for 
se  occurrences  is  a  thing  that  nearly 
:ryone  is  a  little  hazy  about. 
There  is  one  man  who  has  no  doubts 
lit  the  matter,  although  the  state- 
nts  that  he  has  made  on  the  subject 
conflicting.  On  May  3,  a  few  days 
ore  the  Washington  hearing,  Chair- 
n  Frank  P.  Walsh  is  reported  to  have 
1  in  an  address  delivered  in  Cincin- 
i:  "John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  .  .  . 
«  not  do  anything  without  first  gct- 
l  orders  from  Tarrytown.  John  D. 
:kefeller,  Sr.,  is  still  managing  all  the 
ics  in  Colorado."  On  June  1,  after 
t  hearing,  he  gave  out  a  statement 
ich  was  in  part  as  follows: 

The  record  of  the  Washington  hearing 
the  commission  is  remarkable,  to  my 
id,  chiefly  because  every  major  indict- 
Bt  brought  against  Rockefeller,  father 
I  son  .  .  .  by  the  bitterest  of  agita- 
s  has  been  proven  out  of  the  Ups  of 
n  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  ...  but  above 
the  commission  has  proved  the  absolute 
ponsibility  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
»self,  for  everything  that  happened  in 
orado." 

t  is  because  I  want  to  clear  up  this 
istion  as  far  as  the  evidence  in  the 
«  will  permit — not  so  much  as  be- 
^n  father  and  son,  as  between  the 
ckefeller  group  in  New  York  and  the 
Iorado  operators — that  I  have  tried 
analyze  the  correspondence  and  the 
timony  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
•at  the  Rockefellers  knew  about  Colo- 
lo  and  what  the  facts  indicate  as  to 


their  responsibility  for  what  occurred. 
The  Colorado  strike  was  the  subject 
of  inquiry  at  the  two  weeks  hearing  of 
the  commission  in  Denver,  last  Decem- 
ber. In  New  York  in  January  the  com- 
mission spent  more  than  a  week  delving 
into  Rockefeller  affairs  and  for  three 
days  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  on 
the  witness  stand.  In  May,  at  the 
Washington  hearing,  another  week  yvas 
given  up  to  the  Colorado  strike  and  for 
something  over  two  days  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  was  ag^in  a  witness.  A  year 
before  this,  in  April,  1914,  he  had  testi- 
fied in  Washington  before  a  committee 
of  Congress  that  investigated  the  Colo- 
rado strike  while  it  was  in  process. 

Ownership  and  Responsibility 

It  was  brought  out  early  in  1914  by 
the  Congressional!  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  is  the  largest  coal  company  in 
the  state  of  Colorado,  mining  one-third 
of  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  state; 
that  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  owns 
40  per  cent  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  that  he  is  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  stockholder.  According  to 
the  testimony,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Sr., 
does  not  interest  himself  personally  in 
his  properties  but  is  represented  on  the 
board  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  by  three  directors.  At  the 
time  of  the  strike,  which  lasted  from 
September,  1913,  to  December,  1914, 
these  directors  were  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler, Jr.,  Starr  J.  Murphy  and  Jerome  D. 
Greene.  Of  this  group  of  directors, 
otherwise  known  as  members  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.'s,  "personal  staff," 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  most  im- 
portant member  is  Jfohn  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  These  three  men  were  absentee  di- 
rectors. Their  offices  are  at  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  headquarters,  2(i  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  at  no  time  during  the 
strike  did  they  visit  the  coal  properties. 

Altogether  the  federal  commission 
made  public  nearly  150  letters  and  tele- 
grams that  were  exchanged  between 
them  and  the  officials  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  The  offices  of 
the  company  are  at  Denver,  its  steel 
plant  at  Pueblo,  and  its  most  important 
mines  are  in  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano 
counties,  in  what  is  known  as  the  south- 
ern field  of  Colorado.  The  Rockefellers 
became  interested  in  the  company  in 
1902  or  1903. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  responsibility 
that  apply  to  such  a  case  as  the  Colorado 
strike,  and  the  fact  of  ownership  just 
cited — an  ownership  so  great  as  to  con- 
stitute power  to  control,  as  was  conceded 
on  the  witness  stand — ^made  the  Rocke- 
fellers possessors  of  one  kind.  They 
could  have  directed  the  course  of  events 
in  Colorado.  They  could  have  changed 
the  policy  of  the  officers  there  if  they 
had  willed  to  do  so.  This  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  potential  control. 

The  second  kind  of  responsibility 
grows  out  of  the  first.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  action;  and  the  Rocke- 
fellers possessed  it  if  they  utilized  their 
power  of  ownership. 

In  other  words,  they  were  responsible 
for  what  happened  in  the  sense  that 
they  could  have  prevented  its  happening. 
If  they  added  to  this  involuntary,  ex 
officio  responsibility  by  making  plans, 
devising  policies  and  issuing  orders, 
their  responsibility  became  active  and 
direct.  Responsibility  of  the  first  kind 
is  indisputable.  It  was  brought  out 
clearly  by  the  congressional  committee. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  dis- 
cover what,  if  anything,  was  added  to 
this  finding  by  the  subsequent  investi- 
gations and  h^ring^  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission — to  determine 
whether  evidence  was  uncovered  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  responsibility  of 
the  second  kind. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  stands 
shielded  from  public  view  by  his  age 
and  retirement.  It  was  brought  out 
that,  with  the  exception  of  his  son,  some- 
times years  went  by  without  his  seeing 
members  of  his  intermediary  personal 
staff  and  that  it  was  only  infrequent 
decisions  as  to  investment  or  other  em- 
ployment of  his  fortune  which  were 
brought  before  him  for  sanction.  The 
question  of  his  knowledge  and  active 
participation  in  the  events  discussed,  is 
a  subject  on  which  the  faculty  of  specu- 
lation may  be  indulged.  The  elder  Mr. 
Rockefeller  appeared  once  on  the  witS 
ness  stand  before  the  commission  and 
for  a  brief  period.  The  testimony 
showed  that  on  one  occasion  he  met 
President  Welborn  at  dinner  at  his  son's 
house,  but  that  he  disclaimed  personal 
knowledge  of  Colorado  conditions.  He 
figured  in  the  published  correspondence 
only  once.  Young  Mr.  Rockefeller 
wrote  a  letter,  dated  December  26, 
1913 — three  months  after  the  strike 
broke  out — in  which  he  said: 
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"I  know  that  Father  has  followed  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months  in  connection 
with  the  fuel  company  with  unusual  inter- 
est and  satisfaction." 

Aside  from  this  the  evidence  relates 
wholly  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Young  Mr.  Rockefeller,  if  we  are  to 
accept  his  statements  upon  the  witness 
stand,  knew  very  little  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  Colorado.  Almost  without 
exception  he  protested  his  ignorance 
concerning  pertinent  'facts,  of  «vhich 
every  newspaper-reading  American  has 
heard  something.  He  had  testified, 
when  examined  by  the  congressional 
committee,  that  he  had  not  been  in  Colo- 
rado for  ten  years  and  relied  on  the 
reports  of  the  company*s  officials.  He 
had,  of  course,  no  first  hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  events  of  the  strike  far 
he  did  not  go  west  while  it  was  on. 
When  it  came  to  the  federal  commis- 
sion's hearings,  his  determined  policy 
was,  apparently,  to  divest  himself  per- 
sonally of  every  iota  of  hearsay,  how- 
ever  close    to   himself    its    source. 

The  Colorado  Correspondence 

We  do  not  have  to  depend,  however, 
on  testimony  confined  to  the  rules  of 
evidence;  but  on  the  evidence  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  common-sense. 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  strike 
there  was  constant  communication  be- 
tween Colorado  and  26  Broadway. 
Some  of  this  correspondence  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller had  previously  offered  to  the  con- 
gressional committee,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  the  bulk  of  it  was  called  for  and 
made  public  by  the  federal  commission. 
These  letters,  many  of  which  bear  un- 
mistakable internal  evidence  of  having 
been  written  without  thought  of  pub- 
licity, afford  our  best  key  to  the  situ- 
ation. 

I  shall  attempt  to  present  a  summary 
of  this  correspondence,  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  its  signifi- 
cance. By  way  of  introduction,  I  pre- 
sent two  letters  discussing  conditions  be- 
fore the  strike  began,  and  then  in 
chronological  order  I  draw  on,  first 
the  letters  from  Colorado  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  his  associates  (in  order  that 
the  reader  may  understand  the  exact 
nature  of  the  information  received  by 
him  from  the  strike  district,  and  its  fre- 
quency) ;  the  letters  that  were  written 
from  26  Broadway  in  reply  (which 
show  how  the  information  was  received 
and  acted  upon)  ;  and  then  I  quote  again 
from  certain  of  the  Colorado  letters  to 
show  the  effect  upon  the  Colorado  oper- 
ators, of  the  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. 

Through  the  first  part  of  the  strike, 
and  until  after  the  Ludlow  battle,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  in  frequent  communi- 
cation with  L.  M.  Bowers,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and* 
Iron  Company.  Mr.  Bowers,  who  is 
sixty-eight  years  of  age  and  who  has 
since  the  strike  retired  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  fuel  company,  described 


himself  to  the  congressional  committee 
as  a  "hired  man."  For  twenty  years  or 
so  he  had  been  associated  with  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Sr.,  in  various  of  his  busi- 
ness enterprises.  On  the  witness  stand 
he  was  decidedly  unconventional  i^nd 
energetic  in  his  mode  of  expression. 

After  May,  1914,  to  the  end  of  the 
strike  in  December,  the  brunt  of  the 
correspondence  appears  to  have  been 
borne  by  J.  F.  Welbom,  president  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  a 
man  of  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age, 
whose  connection  with  the  company 
dates  back  to  the  pre-Rocke  feller  regime 
when  that  office  was  held  by  John  C. 
Osgood,  since  president  of  the  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Company,  the  largest  of 
the  independent  operators  involved  in 
the  strike.  Interesting  letters  passed 
also  between  Mr.  Welbom  and  Starr  J. 
Murphy,  member  of  the  board  and  per- 
sonal counsel  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Sr.  Others  who  figured  in  the  cor- 
respondence are  younger  men,  who  have 
been  brought  into  the  Rockefeller  group 
since  the  strike  began.  Ivy  L.  Lee,  for- 
merly of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  and  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 
formerly  minister  of  labor  of  Canada, 

To  judge  events  wisely  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller needed  to  know  two  things*,  how 
the  strike  situation  was  being  handled 
by  the  executive  officials,  and  how  they 
had  treated  the  labor  problem  in  the 
days  of  peace  before  the  strike;  for 
upon  the  latter  depended  the  justice  of 
the  strike  itself.  In  all  the  letters  from 
Colorado  made  public  by  the  commis- 
sion only  two  dealt  at  any  length  with 
ante-strike  conditions.  One  was  from 
Mr.  Bowers,  written  on  the  eve  of  the 
strike,  and  the  other  was  from  Mr.  Wel- 
bom nearly  a  year  later,  when  the  strike 
had  well-nigh  run  its  course. 

Before  the  Strike 

The  Bowers  letter,  which  was  written 
to  Starr  J.  Murphy  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1913,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
studied  with  a  good  deal  of  care  all  the 
questions  in  connection  with  labor  unions 
among  miners  and  men  employed  by  indus- 
trial corporations  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  anticipating  in  time  having  to 
meet  the  demands  of  union  labor.  We  fol- 
low the  eastern  rules  of  mining  as  to  wages, 
prices  per  ton  and  the  several  different 
features  that  obtain  in  the  mining  indus- 
tries, both  where  union  and  non-union  labor 
is  employed.     .     .     . 

"We  have  found  it  desirable  to  take  up 
from  time  to  time  these  questions  that  were 
likely  to  lead  to  controversy  and  study 
them  from  every  angle,  and  where  we 
could  meet  them  by  making  certain  eco- 
nomic changes  without  loss  we  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  their  application  in  this 
mining  district.     .     .     . 

"We  studied  the  eight-hour  problem, 
which  we  knew  would  come  up  in  the  form 
of  bills  in  the  le^nslature  and  would  be 
pushed  through  by  agitators  on  the  ground 
who  were  backing  them,  so  we  anticipated 
these  matters  and  experimented  with  eight- 
hour  labor.  .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  we 
found  that  working  our  mines  eight  hours 
saved  us  in  overhead  expenses  and  in  other 


ways  enough  to  offset  any  loss  ihat  _, 
come  from  an  eight  instead  of  a  W 
ten  hour  day  in  many  of  our  minci. 

"After  this  had  beoi  thoroughly  settled 
our  minds,  we  established  an  e^-li 
day  for  all  coal-miners,  complying  with 
union  rules  in  that  respect,  but  openting 
non-union  mines. 

"Another  question  that  wc  knew  w 
come  up  in  case  of  agitation  was  tbe 
monthly  pay.    All  the  mining  companiei 
Colorado  paid  monthly  and  there  was 
opposition  in  regard  to  semi-monthly 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  competitive 
erators.    We  never  had  any  demand 
our  miners  for  a  change,  with  one 
tion.    .    .    . 

This  led  us  to  take  up  the  question, 
ing  that  if  we  paid  at  one  mine  we 
have  to  pay  at  twenty  or  thirty  mines 
in  order  to  satisfy  these  people  at  this 
we  not  only  made  a  semi-monthly  pa 
there  but  at  all  of  our  mines,  very 
the  delight  of  our  employes— wholly 
licited,  as  you  see,  but  it  was  done  as  a 
ter  of  policy,  anticipating  that  these 
tions  might  be  raised  sooner  or  later 
well  as  because  of  our  willingness  to 
modate  our  employes,  even  at  some 
cost  to  us. 

"Another  matter  was  the  weighmen 
ployed  at  the  mines.    For  several  yean 
company  has  raised  no  objection  tmt 
rec^uested  our  miners  to  select  their 
weighmen.    .    .    . 

"About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Welbom  and 
writer  were  discussing  these  questions 
cause  one  or  two  competitive  coi 
.  .  .  were  cheating  their  miners  by 
weights,  which  some  newspapers  had 
up,  and  we  agreed  to  post  drctdars  it 
our  mines,  stating  that  we  had  always 
cou  raged  miners  to  employ  their 
weighmen,  which  our  old  employes 
all  familiar  with,  but  for  the  benefit 
newcomers  we  posted  the  notice  to  a 
them  that  they  were  welcome  to  and 
to  select  their  own  weighmen.  So  far 
know,  not  a  single  man  was  selected 

"Another  question  was  the  accusal 
that  miners  were  forced  to  trade  at] 
Company  stores.  In  order  to  settle  i 
we  had  our  storekeepers  and  all  mtcti 
say  to  our  employes  that  they  were  i 
come  to  trade  at  our  stores  or  go  i 
where  they  wished,  as  the  money  wa?  ti 
own.    ... 

"The  above  covers  every  demand  be 
made  now  by  the  agitators,  with  tliei 
ception  of  recognition  of  the  union  tf 
trumped-up  demand  of  a  10  per  cent 
vance,  which  is  entirely  buncombe,  a^' 
scales  of  wages  practically  confers 
those  of  other  bituminous  coal  sections  | 
the  average  wages  of  our  men  are  t| 
than  in  any  other  soft  coal  mining  ^ 
we  know  of.  This  is  included  in  their 
mand  to  fool  the  public  and  to  inspire 
miners  to  unite  with  the  union. 

"The  main  question,  and  in  fact  the< 
matter  up  between  the  United  Mine  ^^< 
ers  of  America  and  the  Colorado  Fuel 
Iron  Company,  is  recognition  of  the  ^ 
which  we  flatly  refuse  to  do,  or  event 
with  these  agitators  to  discuss  or  tata 
this  question  directly  or  indirectly. 

"I  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  B 
objections  to  union  labor  here.  Ther 
many.  One  is  the  quality  of  the  on 
under  union  domination,  which  is  infer 
it  is  impossible  to  discharge  incomp< 
labor  without  the  matter  bemg  brought 
for  investigation  .  .  .  and  numc 
requirements  that  practically  take  away 
mines  from  the  control  of  the  owners 
operators  and  place  them  in  the  hand) 
these,  in  many  cases,  disreputable  ai 
tors,  socialists  and  anarchists. 

"In  canvassing  our  numerous  mines 
find  practically  all  of  our  miners  opp« 
to  a  strike  or.  any  disturbance  in  the 
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)ns  existing  between  the  company  and 
nselves,  including  possibly  5  or  10  per 
;,  who  are  inactive  members  of  unions, 
se  labor  agitators  have  caused  to  be 
olated  throughout  the  United  States 
e  statements,  which  Mr.  Welborn  says 
100  per  cent  lies,  in  other  words,  thev 
n  that  all  the  things  above  enumerated, 
:h  have  been  put  in  operation  by  our 
pany  without  demands  or  solicitation, 
unobserved  in  southern  Colorado.  .  .  . 
Ve  have  the  good-will  of  our  men  and 
are  perfectiy  satisfied.  Not  more 
10  per  cent  belong  to  unions,  and 
t  are  old  miners  who  have  belonged  to 
ns  in  the  eastern  states  for  many 
s  and  retain  their  membership  as  a 
;er  of  sentiment,  rather  than  of  pro- 
on. 

be  next  summer,  in  discussing  a 
)Osed  plan  for  adjusting  differences 
I  the  men,  Mr.  Welborn  digressed 

enough  to  refer  to  conditions  prior 
he  strike.     "I  want  to  outline,"  he 

in  his  letter  of  August  20,  1914,  to 

Rockefeller 

relations  existing  between  ourselves 
our  men  for  some  years  prior  to  the 
:e.  We  had  as  vou  know  for  years 
t  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in 
oving  conditions  about  our  plants,  and 
men  had  come  to  realize  that  wages, 
g  conditions,  the  general  treatment  ac- 
cd  them  by  superintendents — in  short, 
working  conditions  at  Colorado  Fuel 
Iron  Company  mines — were  not  only 
jr  than  they  had  found  in  other  states 
were  more  favorable  than  at  mines  of 
r  companies  in  this  state.  .  .  . 
Tore  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
ral  character  of  mine  superintendents 
their  treatment  of  the  men  under  them 

was  the  case  in  the  earlier  days.  .  .  . 
act,  so  far  as  we  knew  there  was  in 
employ  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of 
itrike  but  one  superintendent  who  was 
cessarily  arbitrary  or  severe  with  his 


•        • 


1  an  effort  to  popularize  our  mines  as 
ing-places  our  superintendents  were 
live  competition  with  each  other.  .  .  . 

the  men  working  for  our  company 
.'ciated  all  this  was  shown  by  their 
^ssions  of  satisfaction  with  working 
tions  and  opposition  to  the  strike  agi- 
i;  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  went 
ic  superintendents  after  they  became 
need  that  a  strike  would  occur  but 
e  it  was  called,  and  gave  notice  of 
intention  to  cease  work  and  leave 
tate  in  order  to  avoid  a  participation 
e  trouble  that  they  knew  would  take 
;  and  by  the  further  fact  that  hundreds 
em  who  had  declared  their  purpose 
(noring  the  strike  call,  later  freely 
ed  their  superintendents  that  because 
f  threats  made  against  them  and  their 
ies  they  must  leave,  but  would  come 
when  the  strike  was  over, 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  absolute 
action  existed  at  our  camps.  For 
g  approximately  6,000  men  employed 
:  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens,  most  of 
I  were  foreigners,  it  is  of  course  per- 

natural  that  some  should  be  of  the 
Itemed  class,  almost  never  satisfied 
inything,  and  that  at  times  others  per- 
bad  just  grievances.  ... 
fcm  ver>'  sure  that  I  am  well  within 
acts  when  I  say  that  the  percentage 
(satisfaction  was  low  in  the  extreme 
ot  such  as  to  make  advisable  at  that 
iny  system  of  arbitration." 

.  Rockefeller  wrote  in  reply: 

t  have  never  questioned  the  relations 
n  between  the  officers  of  the  fuel 
Tiy    and     the     employes     both     from 


statements  made  by  the  executive  officers 
and  the  various  official  reports  which  have 
been  issued.  We  have  always  believed  that 
the  fuel  company  stood  out  as  conspicuous 
because  of  the  great  care  given  this  very 
question." 

Those  who  have  followed  events  in 
Colorado  will  realize  how  inadequate 
and  misleading  these  letters  were. 
When  Mr.  Rockefeller  tried  to  use  the 
Bowers  letter  in  a  public  statement  he 
also  came  to  realize  its  inadequacy,  as 
correspondence  quoted  later  shows. 

The  Strike  Letters 

The  strike  began  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  September,  1913,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  the  national  organization  of 
coal-miners,  which  bargains  with  the  bi- 
tuminous operators  throughout  the  cen- 
tral West,  which  had  carried  forward 
the  West  Virginia  strike  the  year  be- 
fore, and  which  had  been  endeavoring 
to  organize  the  northern  Colorado  field. 
On  September  4,  1913,  L.  M.  Bowers 
wrote  a  letter  from  Denver  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  giving  a  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year.  In  a  paragraph  at  the 
end  of  the  letter  Mr.  Bowers  stated  that 
'labor  agitators"  had  been  in  Colora- 
do for  more  than  a  month  threatening 
to  call  a  strike.  He  said  that  protests 
had  come  from  nearly  "all  the  state  of- 
ficials from  the  governor  down*'  and 
from  boards  of  trade  and  commercial 
bodies,  *'so  that  the  matter  had  quieted 
down."  "A  disaster  of  this  sort,"  Mr. 
Bowers  added,  ''would  put  us  up  against 
a  fight  that  would  be  serious  indeed." 

In  the  meantime,  26  Broadway  was 
notified  from  another  quarter  of  ap- 
proaching trouble.  Mr.  Murphy  wrote 
to  Mr.  Bowers  on  September  6  that 
Ethelbert  Stewart,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  had  called  on  him, 
saying  that  he  had  been  appointed  as 
mediator  in  the  case  and  that  he  had 
come  to  find  out  whether  mediation 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  operators. 
Mr.  Murphy  said  that  he  had  told  Mr. 
Stewart  that  the  matter  "would  have 
to  be  handled  by  the  executive  officers 
in  Colorado." 

On  September  19,  Mr.  Bowers  ac- 
knowledged Mr.  Murphy's  letter  and 
congratulated  him  upon  the  "exception- 
al skill"  with  which  he  had  handled  the 
matter  in  his  conference  with  Mr.  Stew- 
art. "It  leaves  us,"  said  Mr.  Bowers, 
"unhandicapped  in  event  there  is  a 
strike  among  the  coal-miners  in  south- 
ern Colorado." 

This  letter  was  written  before  the 
strike  had  actually  beg^n.  The  strike 
had  been  called  by  a  convention  which 
met  in  Trinidad,  September  15-16,  to 
take  effect  September  23,  if  before  that 
time  the  operators  had  not  met  the  de- 
mands or  agreed  to  a  conference.  On 
September  19,  apparently  after  having 
mailed  the  previous  letter,  Mr.  Bowers 
wrote  another  letter  to  Mr.  Murphy  in 
which  he  discussed  this  convention.    He 


told  Mr.  Murphy  that  of  the  delegates 
in  the  convention,  "there  was  none 
from  any  of  our  mines  who  had  been 
sent  there  as    a  representative    of  the 


mmers. 

On  September  29,  Mr.  Bowers  wrote 
to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  "You  have 
doubtless  read  that  a  coal  strike  has 
been  ordered."  He  said  that  40  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  miners  had  quit  work 
but  continued: 

**It  is  safe  to  say  that  out  of  an  estimate 
of  8.000  men  who  are  out,  7.000  of  them 
have  quit  from  fear  of  the  blackhand  and 
similar  organizations,  who,  through  letters 
or  face  to  face,  threaten  to  kill  the  men, 
do  violence  to  their  wives  and  daughters 
and  practice  all  of  the  hellish  villainy  that 
these  creatures  possess.  One  of  our  mar- 
shals who  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  our 
employ  was  deliberately  shot  by  Greeks 
when  he  undertook  to  stop  them  from  tear- 
ing down  a  bridge.  A  *bus  carrying  a  few 
men  was  held  up  by  twenty-five  or  more 
striking  miners  and  the  occupants  ordered 
to  leave  the  camp.  .  .  .  Old  'Mother' 
Jones  has  been  on  the  ground  for  two 
weeks,  but  Saturday  we  understand  the 
governor  ordered  her  to  be  taken  to  the 
state  line  and  ordered  not  to  return." 

"We  have  given  particular  attention,"  the 
letter  continues,  "to  the  well-being:  of  our 
men." 


Mr.  Bowers  had  told  Ethelbert  Stew- 
art of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  La- 
bor, who  he  said  had  called  at  his  office, 
that  the  company  would  work  such 
mines  as  it  could  protect  and  close  the 
others  and  that 

"the  writer  with  every  official  of  this  com- 
pany would  stand  by  this  declaration  until 
our  bones  were  bleached  as  white  as  chalk 
in  these  Rocky  Mountains. 

"We  are  right  from  every  standpoint," 
went  on  Mr.  Bowers,  "and  in  justice  to 
ourselves  and  our  loyal  men  we  shall  never 
recede  an  inch  from  the  stand  we  have 
taken." 

On  October  3,  Mr.  Bowers  wrote  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller  giving  a  general  report 
of  the  strike  situation.  He  said  that 
some  of  the  men  were  coming  back  to 
work  and  some  were  afraid  of  violence. 
He  said  that  the  union  had  "run  in  a 
large  number  of  sluggers  and  black- 
hand  foreigners  from  West  Virginia," 
who  with  some  of  the  strikers  were 
camped  in  the  hills  near  the  mines  and 
had  "several  times  riddled  the  coal 
camps  with  bullets."  At  one  time,  he 
said,  400  cartridge  shells  were  picked  up 
behind  the  strikers'  stone  breastworks. 
He  mentioned  a  night  attack  on  a  coal 
property  owned  by  another  company  and 
said,  "Our  armed  guards  have  so  far 
been  able  to  protect  our  miners."  He 
spoke  of  searchlights  having  been  put 
up  by  the  operators  to  sweep  the  coun- 
try around  their  mining  camps. 

"I  propose  to  stay  in  the  fight,"  said  Mr. 
Bowers,  "until  we  regain  our  right  to  man- 
age this  great  industry  for  the  best  interest 
of  all  concerned." 

On  October  11,  Mr.  Bowers  wrote  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller: 

'*It  is  now  proven  beyond  any  sort  of 
question    that    Winchester    rifles    in    larye 
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numbers  and  revolvers  with  large  (quanti- 
ties of  ammunition  are  being  supplied  to 
the  sluggers  whom  these  men  have  brought 
in  from  oihtT  states  together  with  the 
bloodthirs^f  Greeks  who  have  just  returned 
from  the  Turidsh  war. 

•*We  also  find  that  Ethelbert  Stewart, 
representing  Commissioner  of  Labor  Wil- 
son, has  been  for  years  connected  *  with 
labor  unions.    .    .    . 

**When  this  government  places  in  the 
cabinet  men  like  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Wilson,  who  was  for  many  years  secre- 
tary- of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  which  has  been  one  of  the  unions 
that  permitted  more  disorder  and  blood- 
shed than  any  class  of  labor  organizations 
in  this  country,  we  are  not  skating  upon 
thin  ice,  but  we  are  on  top  of  a  volcano. 

"When  such  men  as  these  together  with 
the  cheap  college  professors  and  still 
cheaper  writers  in  muckraking  magazinesv 
supplemented  by  a  lot  of  milk-and-water 
preachers  with  little  or  no  religion  and  less 
common-sense,  are  permitted  to  assault  the 
business  men  who  have  built  up  the  great 
industries  and  have  done  more  to  make  this 
country  what  it  is  than  all  other  agencies 
combined,  it  is  time  that  vigorous  measures 
are  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  these  vicious 
teachings  which  are  being  sown  broadcast 
throughout  the  cotmtry. 

"I  Imow  of  no  journal  or  magazine  pub- 
lished in  this  coimtry  today  that  is  doing 
the  good  work  that  is  being  done  in  Les- 
He's  IVeekh  and  I  know  of  no  better  ex- 
penditure for  the  common  good  and  for 
the  safety  of  this  country  that  you  could 
direct  than  to  make  it  possible  for  the  pub- 
lisher to  distribute  a  million  copies  a  week 
of  this  magazine. 

"r  am  personally  doing  all  I  can,  when 
attending  directors'  meetings  of  the  several 
companies  I  am  in  and  whenever  I  meet 
business  men,  to  call  attention  to  Leslie's 
Weekly." 

The  Little  Cowboy  Governor 

On  November  18,  Mr.  Bowers  wrote 
to  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  follows: 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
have  been  able  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  bankers  of  the  city,  who  have  had 
three  or  four  interviews  with  our  little 
cowboy  governor,  agreeing  to  back  the 
state  and  lend  it  all  the  funds  necessary 
to  maintain  the  militia  and  afford  ample 
protection  so  that  our  miners  could  re- 
turn to  work,  or  give  protection  to  men 
who  are  anxious  to  come  up  here  from 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Kansas,  together 
with  some  from  states  farther  east. 

"Besides  the  bankers,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  to- 
gether with  a  great  many  of  the  best  busi- 
ness men  have  been  urging  the  governor 
to  take  steps  to  drive  these  vicious  agfi- 
tators  out  of  the  state. 

"Another  mighty  power  has  been  rounded 
up  in  behalf  of  the  operators  by  the  ^th- 
ering  together  of  fourteen  of  the  editors 
of  the  most  important  newspapers  in  Den- 
ver. Pueblo.  Trinidad,  Walsenburg,  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  other  of  the  larger 
places  in  the  state.  They  passed  resolu- 
tions demanding  that  the  governor  bring 
this  strike  to  an  end,  as  they  found,  upon 
most  careful  examination,  that  the  real  is- 
sue was  the  demand  for  recognition  of  the 
union,  which  they  told  the  governor  would 
never  be  conceded  by  the  operators  as  90 
per  cent  of  the  miners  themselves  were 
non-union  men,  and  therefore  that  issue 
should  be  dropped. 

"Still  the  governor  hobnobs  with  Hayes. 
Law^on,  McLennan  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang,  and  either  refuses  or  begs  for  more 
time  to  bring  the  strike  to  an  end  or  to 
amply  protect  the  operators  in  bringing  in 
OMtsider^  to  take  the  places  of  tho*»*  'A^.o 


have  left  the  state  and  those  engaged  in 
these  murderous  assaults  whom  we  refuse 
to  take  back  under  any  circumstances.  Yet 
we  are  making  a  little  headway.  There 
probably  has  never  been  such  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  governor  of  this 
state  by  the  strongest  men  in  it  as  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  Governor 
Ammons." 

On  December  22,  1913,  Mr.  Bowers 
wrote  another  letter  in  similar  vein : 

"If  the  governor  had  acted  on  September 
33  as  he  has  been  forced  to  act  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  strike  would  have 
never  existed  ten  days.  We  used  every 
possible  weapon  to  drive  him  into  action, 
but  he  was  glove-in-hand  with  the  labor 
leaders  and  is  today,  but  the  big  men  of 
affairs  have  helped  the  operators  in  whip- 
ping the  agitators,  including  the  governor. 
Now  these  fellows  are  cursing  him  with- 
out regard  for  common  decency,  so  every- 
body is  giving  him  more  or  less  taffy  to 
keep  him  from  backsliding." 

The  Rockefeller  Replies 

Other  letters  giving  general  informa- 
tion regarding  the  strike,  but  little  that 
was  specific,  were  sent  at  frequent  in- 
tervals from  Colorado  to  26  Broadway. 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  replies,  during  the 
stress  and  uncertainty  of  the  early  part 
of  the  strike  indicate  his  attitude  toward 
the  Colorado  officials. 

On  October  6,  1913,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
acknowledged  Mr.  Bowers'  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  telling  him  about  the  strike, 
and  said :  "What  you  have  done  is  right 
and  fair.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  out- 
come may  be  we  will  stand  by  you  to 
the  end." 

Four  days  later,  October  10,  he 
wrote — in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bowers  telling  him  that  they  were  fight- 
ing in  behalf  of  90  per  cent  of  their 
employes  who  wanted  to  go  back  to 
work — that  the  actions  of  the  fuel  com- 
pany were  "watched  with  great  interest 
at  this  office,  and  its  strong  and  just  po- 
sition will  not  lack  backing  at  this  end.'' 

On  November  21,  1913,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller sent  to  Mr.  Bowers  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  which  he  had  sent  that  day  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson. 
Secretary  Wilson  had  asked  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller if  he  would  use  his  influence  to 
have  the  representatives  of  the  coal 
companies  meet  in  conference  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's reply  was  as  follows: 

"Your  telegram  of  November  20th,  ask- 
ing that  we  use  our  influence  to  have  rep- 
resentatives of  coal  companies  in  Colorado 
meet  representatives  of  miners  is  at  hand. 
So  far  as  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Com- 
pany is  concerned  the  matter  is  entirely  in 
hands  of  its  executive  officers  in  Colorado. 
They  have  always  been  quite  as  solicitous 
for  the  well-being  of  the  employes  as  for 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders. 

"The  men  who  have  brought  about  this 
strike  are  not  representatives  of  our  miners 
as  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  men  are 
members  of  unions  and  all  but  an  incon- 
siderable fraction  of  those  who  are  have 
protested  against  the  strike. 

*The  action  of  our  officers  in  refusing 
to  meet  the  strike  leaders  is  quite  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  our  employes  as  of  any 
other  element  in  the  company.     Their  ftost- 


tion  meets  with  our  cordM  a^pnvtk  wi 
we  shall  support  them  to  the  nd. 

"The  failure  of  our  men  to  rcniB  .* 
work  is  due  simply  to  their  fear  of  au 
and  assassination.  The  Govemar  of  Co.- 
rado  has  only  to  protect  the  Gfo  if  ut 
bona  fide  miners  to  brinff  the  ttxht  to  i 
speedy  termination."    (Italics  oonJ 

On  November  24,  1913,  Mr.  Root 
feller  wrote  to  Mr.  Bowers, 

"We  have  none  but  words  of  the  h^ 
commendation  for  the  energetic  fair  a 
firm  way  in  which  you  have  handlfd  i 
very  trying  matter.  .  .  .  We  ire  fs 
you  to  the  end." 

On  December  1,  Starr  J.  Murpfci 
Mr.   Rockefeller's   personal  staff,  ••i 
to  Mr.  Bowers, 

"Mr.    Rockefeller    asked    me 
say  that  he  fully  approves  of  the  pc -i 
you  have  taken  in  the  correspoodenct  M 
the  President  and  in  the  handling  i*  i 
matter  in  general.** 

On  December  8,  1913,  Mr.  Rockej'^ 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bowers. 
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"You  are  fighting  a  good  fight  w^- 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  your  o«t  -" 
pany  but  of  the  other  companies  oi ' ' 
rado  and  of  the  business  interests  -  *  I 
entire  cotmtry  and  the  laboring  dasies  a 
as  much." 

On  December  9.  1913.  Mr.  Md 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bowers, 

"We  leave  this  matter  entirely  t  n 
hands,  having  the  utmost  confidence  t  i 
judgment  and  the  way  you  arc  bi?J 
the  matter." 

And  on  December  26,  1913 
Rockefeller  acknowledged  receij 
Mr.  Bowers'  letter  of  December  22- 
letter  that  told  how  they  had  \ 
every  *'possible  weapon  to  dri\' 
governor  into  action*'  and  that  fc*i 
succeeded  in  doing  so  they  were 
ing  him  taffy  to  keep  him  frofc 
sliding."  In  this  letter  Mr.  Rock-a 
said, 

"It  is  most  gratifying  to   feel  thi 
struggle  is  so  rapidly  becoming  a  t  -i 
the  past.    I  know  that  Father  has  t-^*' 
the  events  of  the  last  few  month*  * 
nection  with   the   fuel   company  *"*' 
usual  interest  and  satisfaction." 

Needless  to  say  these  letters  we.T 
mendously  encouraging  to  the  m:r 
ficials  in  Colorado.  In  acknowJe^ 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  letter  of  Octii< 
Mr.  Bowers  wrote  him  on  Octof<f 
1913: 

'T  want  to  express  the  appredaM 
Mr.  Welbom  and  myself  togvmer  w^ 
of  several  coal  operators  who  bai* 
your  letter  for  the  stand  yoo  hart  I 
m  supporting  us  in  fighting  this  an.^e< 
called- for,  and  iniqtiitous  stnkc** 

This  would    indicate    that    no: 
was  Mr.  Rockefeller's  stand  gn:? 
to  the  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fue 
Iron   Company,  but    it  was    she 
other  operators  also,  that  their 
tion  might  be  strengthened  by  the 
edge  that  the  Rockefellers  were  ^'J( 
themselves  unreservedly  behint*  "" 
erators  in  the  fight. 

On  November  22.  Mr.  Bowers  M 

' AVe  are  in  receipt  of  yoar  teleirrl 
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t  night  giving  telegraphic  correspond- 
:c  between  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
1  yourself.  Your  telegram  has  been 
>wn  to  all  the  members  of  the  Executive 
ard  in  whose  behalf  I  want  to  express 
)reciation  for  your  splendid  support  and 
the  reply  you  made  to  Secretary  Wil- 

)ne-8ided  Character  of  Reports 

f  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an- 
er  that  impresses  one  about  these  re- 
ts from  the  officers  in  the  field,  it  is 
ir  one-sided  character.  If  this  was 
only  source  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  in- 
mation  he  could  not  possibly  have 
!ged  the  case  either  fairly  or  wisely 
an  onlooker,  much  less  as  a  man  in 
ose  hands  rested  the  power  to  sustain 
recall. 

Vhile  the  Colorado  officers  lost  no  op- 
tunity  to  comment  on  acts  of  vio- 
ce  which  they  claimed  had  been  com- 
ted  by  the  strikers,  there  is  no  in- 
ation  in  their  letters  that  any  counter 
ivity  was  going  on,  at  any  rate,  none 
a  reprehensible  character.  Not  a 
rd  is  said  about  the  machine  guns 
ich  Mr.  Welbom  told  the  Congres- 
nal  Committee  he  had  purchased 
m  the  West  Virginia  operators  for 
against  the  strikers.  Not  a  word  is 
j  about  the  several  hundred  deputy 
riffs  that  Sheriff  Jeff  Farr  of  Huer- 
io  county  admitted  in  December,  in 
testimony  before  the  Industrial  Re- 
ons  Conmiission,  he  had  deputized 
I  sent  into  the  field,  and  whose  sala- 
»  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Colorado 
?I  and  Iron  Company, 
i'he  first  man  to  be  killed  after  the 
ke  was  called,  was  a  camp  marshal, 
3  was  shot  on  September  24.  On 
•teniber  29,  Mr.  Bowers  wrote  to  Mr. 
;kefeller  and  told  him  of  this  and  of 
er  acts  of  violence  of  which  he  said 
strikers  were  guilty.  On  October 
occurred  what  is  known  as  the 
bes  battle.  According  to  testimony 
)re  the  Congressional  Committee, 
uty  sheriffs  attacked  the  tent  colony 
'orbes,  riddled  the  tents  with  machine 
s,  killed  a  man  and  shot  a  boy  in  the 
nine  times  as  he  lay  helpless  upon 
ground.     It  is  interesting    to  note 

Mr.  Bowers'  next  letter  after  this 
!,  which  was  written  on  October  21, 
I,  informed  Mr.  Rockefeller  that 
T  J.  Murphy  had  been  elected  vice- 
ident  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
ipany,  that  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
f  for  the  preceding  year  would  have 
I  the  largest  in  its  history  if  wages 

not  been  increased,  that  more 
ITS  were  working  than  at  any  time 
e  the  strike  began  and  that  the  large 
ators  were  working  in  perfect  har- 
y.  With  such  an  excellent  outlook 
1914,    Mr.   Bowers   said: 

t  is  mighty  discouraging  to  have  this 
fus  gang  come  into  our  state  and  not 
destrov  our  profits  but  eat  into  that 
^  has  heretofore  been  saved." 

ccording   to  the  evidence,  some  of 
profit   which  was  thus  eaten   into, 


went  to  pay  the  deputy  sheriffs  who  at- 
tacked the  tent  colony  at  Forbes  four 
days  before  this  letter  was  written.  But 
to  this  fact,  Mr.  Bowers  made  no  ref- 
erence. 

The  reports  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  were 
of  course  written  from  the  operators* 
point  of  view.  They  left  out  crucial 
facts,  but  of  only  less  importance  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation that  they  gave.  Whether  or 
not  this  information  was  correct  and 
whether  or  not  it  was  sufficiently  spe- 
cific to  justify  his  basing  conclusions 
upon  it,  Mr.  Rockefeller  acted  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  both  sufficiently 
specific  and  true,  and  we  find  him  going 
before  the  public  in  the  spring  of  1914, 
expressing  unbounded  confidence  in  this 
sort  of  information,  asserting  the  issues 
of  the  strike  as  he  had  thus  been  given 
to  understand  them,  and  setting  forth 
what  he  was  willing  to  fight  for  if  it 
cost  the  Rockefellers  every  dollar  of 
their  investment  in  Colorado — state- 
ments thrown  into  sharp  relief  by  the 
swift  events  of  April. 

At  the  congressional  hearing  in 
Washington  that  month,  Chairman  Fos- 
ter, of  the  Congressional  Committee  ask- 
ed him  why  he  didn't  go  to  Colorado  to 
look  into  conditions  for  himself.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  replied: 

**I  took  steps  which  seemed  to  me  very 
much  wiser  and  more  effective  of  getting 
at  the  facts.  If  I  were  to  have  gone  to 
Denver,  ...  I  could  not  have  got- 
ten any  more  information  than  I  could  by 
receiving  the  frequent  reports,  the  full  re- 
ports of  the  officers  of  the  company,  and 
those  reports  we  were  currently  getting 
and  paying  the  very  closest  attention 
to.  ...  I  gave.it  my  very  close  per- 
sonal attention,  through  men  whom  I  would 
trust  absolutely." 

Two  or  three  days  later  on  April 
20,  there  followed  the  Ludlow  battle, 
when  eleven  children  and  two  women 
met  their  deaths.  Mr.  Rockefeller  re- 
ceived information  about  that  affair  from 
the  customary  sources.  For  a  consider- 
able period  telegrams  were  exchanged 
daily.  In  the  light  of  what  followed 
however  the  most  significant  bit  of  in- 
formation came  just  before  the  out- 
break. 

On  April  18,  1914,  Mr.  Bowers  had 
written  that  the  strike  was  weakening 
all  along  the  line.  "We  have  reliable 
information,"  he  said,  "that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  are  pinched 
as  never  before  for  funds."  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Mr.  Bowers  stated,  the 
union  was  dropping  some  of  the  men 
from  its  strike  relief  pay-roll,  with  much 
resulting  bad  feeling.  The  local  lead- 
ers were  also  changing  their  tactics,  he 
declared.  Instead  of  encouraging  the 
strikers  to  hold  out  they  were  deliberate- 
ly trying  to  offend  them,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  quit  the  camps  and  go 
back  to  work,  thus  relieving  the  union 
of  a  burden. 

"Another  favorable  feature,"  Mr.  Bowers 
continued,  "is  the  organization  of  a  mili- 


tary company  of  one  hundred  volunteers  at 
Trinidad  the  present  weelc  Th^  are  to  be 
armed  by  the  state  and  drilled  by  military 
officials.  Another  squad  is  being  organized 
at  Walsenburg.  These  independent  militia- 
men will  be  subject  to  orders  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  county.  As  these  volunteers  will 
draw  no  pay  from  the  state  this  movement 
has  the  support  of  the  governor  and  other 
men  in  authority." 

Two  days  later,  these  "independent 
militiamen"  of  the  notorious  Troop  A 
were  demonstrating  their  worth  by  loot- 
ing and  burning  the  tents  of  the  strikers. 

At  the  recent  Washington  hearing  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  Commission, 
Chairman  Walsh  asked  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler: 

"Didn't  you  get  from  this  letter  the 
knowledge  that  this  was  a  volunteer  com- 
pany  that  you  were  to  pay,  that  your  com- 
pany, the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company, 
was  to  pay?" 

**I  got  whatever  the  letter  states,"  replied 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  .  .  .  "If  that  is  what 
the  letter  states  I  must  have  understood  it 


so. 


An  Illuminating  Incident 


Within  the  fortnight  following  the 
Ludlow  battle,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  atten- 
tion was  forcibly  called  to  the  vulner- 
ability of  his  position  due  to  his  failure 
to  check  up  the  accuracy  of  his  informa- 
tion. With  public  discussion  at  its  height, 
he  gave  out  a  statement  in  justification  of 
the  position  taken  by  his  company  which 
appeared  under  black  headlines  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  papers  of  April  2^, 
In  this  statement  Mr.  Rockefeller  dis- 
cussed five  of  the  demands  of  the 
strikers  and  declared  that  the  company 
had  met  these  demands  in  advance  of  the 
strike.  This  statement  was  favorably 
commented  upon  in  various  newspapers 
and  commended  as  "a  model  of  luciditv 
and  clearness."  An  examination  of  the 
correspondence  shows  that  the  part  of 
the  statement  discussing  the  demands 
was  based  upon  L.  M.  Bowers'  letter  of 
September  19,  1913,  to  Starr  J.  Murphy. 
The  very  language  of  a  part  of  the 
statement  was  taken  verbatim  from  the 
Bowers  letter.  What  followed  its  pub- 
lication throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
situation. 

The  Rockefeller  statement  was  pub- 
lished April  28.  On  May  2,  1914,  Starr 
J.  Murphy  wrote  to  Mr.  Bowers  enclos- 
ing a  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  which  contained  a  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  Evening  Post.  "Mr.  Rockefeller's 
Concessions"  was  the  caption  over  this 
letter,  which  alleged  that  the  acts  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  volun- 
tary were  "all  pursuant  to  law  and  not 
in  any  sense  a  concession  made  by  the 
company."  Mr.  Murphy  asked  for  a 
statement  of  fact  on  these  points.  On 
May  7,  having  received  no  reply,  Mr. 
Murphy  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Bowers,  re- 
ferring to  the  statement  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  given  to  the  press. 

"The  statement  is  now  made  by  some  of 
his   critics,"   said   Mr.   Murphy,   "that   a1! 
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these  points  except  the  increase  in  wages 
were  covered  by  law  and  that  the  company 
did  not  make  the  concessions  until  statutes 
were  passed  requiring  them.  He  asks  me 
on  his  behalf  to  find  out  what  are  the  facts 
in  this  connection." 

On  Alay  6,  before  Mr.  Murphy's  sec- 
ond letter  was  written  Mr.  Bowers  re- 
plied that  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller was  ''misleading  in  some  respects 
plus  half  the  truth  in  others."  He  then 
went  on  to  discuss  the  various  law^s  stat- 
ing that  **our  legal  department  has  fur- 
nished me  some  rather  hurried  notes." 
In  brief,  the  letter  admitted  that  the 
concessions  referred  to  were  matters  of 
statute  law. 

A  "Concession" 

One  of  these  laws  required  the  semi- 
monthly payment  of  wages.  This  law, 
Mr.  Bowers  said  in  his  letter,  was  un- 
constitutional and  no  attempt  had  ever 
been  made  to  enforce  it  But,  he  con- 
tinued, "I  will  say  in  this  connection, 
that  the  writer  did  not  know  that  there 
had  ever  been  such  a  law  passed  and 
if  Mr.  Welbom  or  any  of  our  other  offi- 
cials knew  it,  it  had  slipped  their  minds ; 
or  I  should  not  have  emphasized  this 
point  as  I  have  done  in  this  contro- 
versy." 

The  incident  seemed  to  peeve  Mr. 
Bovvers. 

•*You  appreciate,  Mr.  Murphy,"  he  went 
on,  "that  everyone  of  us  here  is  tmder  a 
tremendous  pressure,  and  we  have  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  to  do.  G)ts  have 
been  brought  in  .  .  .  where  Mr.  Wel- 
born  and  other  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
antl  Iron  Co.  .  .  .  could  get  a  little 
rest  at  times  during  the  night.  .  .  . 
Telephones  were  in  constant  use,  and  we 
had  to  have  armed  guards  at  our  office  and 
at  the  homes  of  some  of  us,  so  we  have  not 
heen  able,  if  we  wished,  to  dispute  the 
statements  Of  the  score  or  two  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  yellow  newspapers  and  muck- 
raking magazines  who  have  been  here  writ- 
ing up  the  Colorado  strike  war." 

How  much  information  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller may  have  had  from  other  sources 
than  these  letters  there  are  no  means 
of  knowing.  There  were  other  letters 
that  have  not  been  made  public  and 
there  were  personal  conferences,  when 
Colorado  officials  came  to  New  York. 
From  the  evidence  in  hand  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  general  in- 
formation at  26  Broadway  as  to  what 
was  going  on  in  Colorado.  What  we 
have  seen,  however,  in  an  examination 
of  the  published  correspondence  is  that 
either  the  story  told  was  only  half  of 
the  truth  or  that  it  was  much  less  than 
that  and  so  was  misleading  and  untrust- 
worthy. The  strikers  were  pictured  as 
fighting  an  offensive,  the  operators  a  de- 
fensive, warfare.  The  relations  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  strike  were  represented 
as  fully  satisfactory  to  the  men,  when 
it  had  been  known  that  for  over  two 
years  before  the  strike  was  called,  un- 
rest was  growing  and  spreading. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  these  reports 
were  written  by  men  to  whom  self-in- 
terest   dictated    that    thev*   should    con- 


vince Mr.  Rockefeller  of  the  wisdom 
and  fairness  of  their  acts,  it  will  be 
recognized  that  the  reports  could  hardly 
be  different  from  what  they  were — 
biased  and  untrustworthy. 

The  explanation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  these  re- 
ports as  complete  and  true,  seems  less 
obvious.  The  corporate  habit  of  de- 
pending upon  your  own  administrative 
officials,  and  the  promptings  of  loyalty 
to  one's  subordinates  when  under  fire, 
are  both  understandable.  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  anyone  could  consider 
the  Colorado  officials  as  capable  of  mak- 
ing an  unbiased  a  report  as  was  Abraham 
Flexner  when  he  reported  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller on  vice  conditions  in  Europe;  yet 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  spoken  of  them  as 
occupying  the  same  relative  position  and 
has  intimated  that  he  would  accept  re- 
ports from  both  with  the  same  degree  of 
confidence.  Moreover,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
g^ve  evidence  of  his  confidence  when  he 
assured  the  Colorado  officials  of  his  un- 
wavering support. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  letters  of 
warm  approval  which  have  been  quoted 
were  written  during  the  first  period  of 
great  stress  in  the  earlier  months  of 
the  strike.  With  one  exception  there 
were  no  such  expressions  following  the 
Ludlow  outbreak.  On  July  21,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  wrote  to  Mr.  Welbom  that 
he  hoped  he  was  keeping  well.  "You 
are  frequently  in  our  thoughts,"  he  said, 
"and  always  with  warm  and  high  re- 
gard."   To  this  Mr.  Welbom  replied: 

"I  appreciate  very  much  vour  expressions 
concerning  my  personal  welfare.  My  health 
has  never  been  better  than  during  the  past 
year  and  I  am  hardly  conscious  of  any 
strain.  The  knowledge  that  we  have  your 
confidence  and  support  makes  everything 
else  easy." 

The  "black  hole"  at  Ludlow,  and  the 
puncturing  of  the  operators'  claims  by 
a  chance  correspondent  in  the  Evening 
Post,  were  three  months  in  retrospect 
when  this  exchange  took  place.  To  the 
degree  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  did  or  did 
not  acquaint  himself  in  competent  ways 
as  to  what  was  going  on  in  Colorado, 
we  have  a  measure  of  his  stewardship. 
To  the  extent  that  he  backed  up  his 
officials  in  private  and  public,  he  in- 
creased the  responsibility  for  what  tran- 
spired in  Colorado  that  was  already  in 
large  measure  his  because  of  ownership. 

Actual  Command  During  Strike 

Turning  now  to  the  second  and  more 
direct  responsibility— earlier  defined — 
that  of  actual  command  during  the 
strike — Mr.  Rockefeller  in  his  testimony 
and  his  correspondence  has  repeatedly 
laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  matters  in 
Colorado  were  in  the  hands  of  executive 
officers  there.  On  April  6,  1914,  in  tes- 
tifying before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Rockefeller  said: 

*The  conduct  of  the  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  and  so  long  as  they 


have  our  entire  confidence  we  shall  suod 
by  them ;  we  could  not  conduct  the  hm- 
ness  in  any  other  way." 

A  score  or  more  of  times  this  state 
ment,  in  substance,  was  repeated  to  tia 
commission. 

The  essence  of  Chairman  Walsh! 
contention  is,  of  course,  that  this  stau 
ment  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  not  \m 
By  persistent  recurrence  to  the  sub-w 
Mr.  Walsh  tried  to  secure  from  M| 
Rockefeller  an  admission  not  only  tiu 
the  power  rested  in  his  hands  but  tkj 
he  exercised  this  power  and  actually  j 
rected  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Coi 
rado. 

What  the  correspondence  reveals  \ 
this  question  does  not,  of  course,  ca 
stitute  absolutely  conclusive  evidcnct 
is,  however,  the  only  evidence  in  m 
and  it  should  be  carefully  examined  \ 
made  public  by  the  conunission  it 
that  throughout  the  entire  pregress 
the  strike  and  until  the  Ludlow 
the  letters  from  Colorado  were  in 
nature  of  reports  and  the  letters 
New  York  were  little  more  than 
acknowledgments  of  these  reports. 

During  that  period  there  appears  i 
one  suggestion  from  26  Broadfi 
Dec.  1,  1913,  Starr  J.  Murphy  wrote 
Mr.  Bowers  proposing  a  plan  for 
ing  the  strike  investigated  by  a 
of  federal  judges  to  be  appointed 
the  president.  "Please  underst 
Mr.  Murphy  carefully  added,  "that 
is  merely  submitted  for  your  consi 
tion,  without  any  attempt  whatever 
influence  your  action  in  the  matter. 
for  any  reason  you  deem  it  wiser 
to  follow  it  up."  Replying,  on  D 
ber  6,  Mr.  Bowers  rejected  the 
This  was  the  only  suggestion  from 
York,  so  far  as  the  letters  show,  k 
period  prior  to  April,  1914,  and 
ing  in  the  way  of  an  order  or  a  di' 
tion  couched  even  in  the  mild^^ 
terms  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters. 

Suggestions  from  New  York 

After  the  Ludlow  affair,  there  wo 
number    of    letters     written    froa 
Broadway  suggesting  to  the  Colorado 
ficials  lines  of  action  which  they 
wish  to  follow.   What  these  su: 
were   and   the   reception   they  r 
will  be  indicated  by  a  brief  refcrt 
to  each  in  turn. 

On  April  29,  1914,  Mr.  Murphy 
a  telegram  to  Mr.  Bowers 
whether  the  officers  of  the  fuel 
pany  and  the  other  operators  wouW 
agree  to  have  "some  one  or  three 
interested  men  act  as  mediators  be 
the  various  parties  directly  or  indi 
engaged  in  the  present  turmoil." 
telegram  suggested  that  the  niedi 
should  have  no  powers  but  simply 
from  one  side  to  the  other  to  detenJ 
the  position  of  each,  without  cither  i 
surrendering  any  rights  and  if  not» 
were  accomplished  the  mediators! 
make  a  public  statement.  To  this  J 
Bowers  replied  by  wire  on  the  same  w 
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"We  all  agree  that  such  a  scheme  would 
most  unwise.  It  would  simply  string 
•  matter  along  without  the  slightest  pos- 
lility  of  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
the  operators." 

In  November.  1913,  Governor  Am- 
ms,  after  a  conference  with  both 
[es,  had  suggested  as  a  basis  of  set- 
ment  certain  concessions  on  the  part 
the  operators  without  recognizing 
.»  union.  This  plan  was  rejected  by 
;  strikers.  The  second  suggestion 
mi  26  Broadway  was  with  regard  to 
s  plan.  On  May  3,  1914,  John  D. 
ckefeller,  Jr.,  sent  a  telegram  to 
jssrs.   Welborn    and    Bowers   jointly. 

*We  strongly  urge,"  he  said,  "operators 
take  a  vigorously  active  position  looking 
vard  the  acceptance  by  all  parties  con- 
ned of  Governor  Ammons'  plan  of  No- 
mber  27  ahd  to  outline  a  method  by 
lich  the  parties  can  now  get  together 
.  .  unless  you  already  have  some  better 
in  in  mind." 

On  May  4,  Mr.  Bowers  replied  to 
s  that  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  was 
5  one  who  "should  force  the  union" 

reconsider  the  proposition,  since  he 
s  present  at  the  conference. 
Dn  May  26,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
nsmitted  to  Messrs.  Welborn  and 
iwers  a  telegram  which  he  had  re- 
ved  from  Hon.  Martin  D.  Foster, 
airman  of  the  congressional  commit- 
:  that  investigated  the  Colorado 
ike,  in  which  he  asked  whether  the 
erators   would    submit   to   arbitration 

a  board  of  federal  judges.  On  the 
ne  day  Mr.  Welborn  wired  in  reply 
It  he  deemed  such  a  plan  inadvisable. 

Grievance  Boards 

Nothing  further  appears  in  the  cor- 
ipondence  by  way  of  suggestion  un- 

August  11,  when  Mr.  Rockefeller 
nsmitted  to  Mr.  Welborn  some  ex- 
cts  from  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ved  from  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 
ich  suggested  the  establishment  of 
irds  upon  which  both  employers  and 
ployes  should  be  represented,  for  the 
iudication  of  grievances  which  arise 

the  course  of  employment.  Mr. 
ckefeller  said  that  he  was  sending 
s  to  "ascertain  whether  you  gentle- 
n  in  Denver  believe  that  anything 
ng  these  lines  is  worth  considering 

the  fuel  company." 

)n  August  20,  Mr.  Welborn  replied 
)ressing  approval  of  the  plan  in  gen- 
l  but  said  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt 
't  that  time  as  it  might  seem  to  be 

I  admission  on  our  part  that  a  weakness, 
existence  of  which  we  had  previously 
led,  was  being  corrected.  ...  It 
ms  to  me  that  we  should  avoid  a  course 
t  would  in  the  minds  of  the  public  justi- 
the  charge  that  we  have  been  forced  by 
J-'nitcd  Mine  Workers  of  America  into 
pg  our  employes  something  radically 
fcrent  and  better  than  they  had  previ- 
"y  enjoyed." 

)n  August  16,  Mr.  Bowers  also  had 
itten    his    disapproval    of    the    plan, 
reasoning  being  similar  to  that  of 
'.  Welborn : 


Such  an  act,  he  said,  "would  be  regarded 
by  the  public  as  an  admission  on  our  part 
that  some  such  committee  or  board  was 
lacking  prior  to  the  strike  and  might  per- 
haps have  prevented  it." 

On  August  28,  Mr.  Rockefeller  wrote 
to  Mr.  Welborn  accepting  his  judg- 
ment and  urging  him  to  believe  **no 
thought  of  criticism"  had  led  to  the 
suggestion  he  had  made. 

The  Truce  Plan 

Early  in  September,  President  Wil- 
son's proposal  for  a  truce  in  the  Colo- 
rado conflict  and  a  temporary,  three- 
year  agreement,  was  made  public.  The 
proposal  was  made  to  the  operators  and 
to  the  strikers  and  called  for  a  reply 
from  both  sides.  On  September  8, 
Starr  J.  Murphy  wrote  to  Mr.  Welborn 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  in 
drafting  the  reply  and  suggested  that 
either  he  or  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 
could  go  to  Denver  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  writing  for  Mr.  Rockefeller,  he 
said,  who  wished  him  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  was 

"not  by  way  of  suggestion,  nor  do  we  in 
any  way  urge  it.  but  he  simply  wishes  you 
to  know  that,  while  we  feel  as  we  have 
always  done  that  this  is  a  matter  which  can 
best  be  handled  by  the  executive  officers  of 
the  company,  nevertheless  we  at  this  end 
shall  at  any  time  be  glad  to  co-operate  in 
any  way  in  which  you  think  we  can  be  of 
any  service." 

On  September  12,  Mr.  Welborn  wired 
to  Mr.  Murphy  that  it  "may  be  de- 
sirable" to  confer  with  him  but  he  would 
rather  go  to  New  York  than  have  Mr. 
Murphy  come  to  Denver. 

On  September  15,  Mr.  Murphy  sent 
to  Mr.  Welborn  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
draft  of  a  letter  to  the  President  which 
he  had  prepared.    This,  he  said, 

**I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  to 
you  merely  by  way  of  suggestion,  .  .  . 
without  in  any  way  indicating  a  desire  to 
depart  from  the  policy  which  we  have  stead- 
fastly maintained  of  leaving  the  decision 
of  these  questions  to  the  executive  officers." 

On  September  16,  Mr.  Murphy  wrote 
again  to  Mr.  Welborn  urging  that  either 
the  President's  plan  should  be  accepted 
or  some  other  constructive  proposal 
made.  "A  mere  refusal  to  do  anything 
would  be  disastrous,"  he  said.  But  he 
urged  Mr.  Welborn  not  to  misunder- 
stand his  motives.  He  thought  frank 
expressions  of  opinions  desirable  and 

"always  with  the  understanding  that  you 
will  merely  consider  our  opinions  for  what 
they  are  worth  and  will  decide  the  ques- 
tions in  the  lig:ht  of  your  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  entire  situation." 

On  September  18,  Mr.  Welborn  ac- 
knowledged Mr.  Murphy's  draft  of  a 
proposed  letter  to  the  President.  He 
told  him  that  he  had  used  part  of  it  in 
the  letter  that  he  had  sent,  but  that  he 
had  rejected  that  part  of  it  which  stated 
that  the  company  would  provide  a  medi- 
um by  which  the  employes  could  present 
to  the  company  their  views  and  sug- 
gestions "for  the  peaceful  adjustment 
of  any  differences  that  may  arise." 


On  October  5,  Mr.  Murphy  wrote  an- 
other letter  to  Mr.  Welbbm  in  which 
he  asked  him  what  he  would  think  of 
having  a  committee  in  each  mine  con- 
sisting of.^  repr"^sentatives  of  the  oper- 
ators and  representatives  of  the  miners 
chosen  by  themselves,  who  would  see 
that  the  laws  and  the  mine  regulations 
were  observed.  He  had  been  much  im- 
pressed by  what  ht  had  seen  of  self- 
government  in  the  George  Junior  Re- 
public and  wondered  if  it  would  not 
work  out  equally  well  in  the  mines.  He 
asked  Mr.  Welborn  to  understand,  how- 
ever, "that  again  I  am  merely  thinking 
out  loud  and  send  this  to  you  for  what 
it  may  be  worth." 

On  October  9,  Mr.  Welborn  replied 
that  he  thought  such  a  plan  or  modifica- 
tion of  it  might  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage. He  said  he  had  been  thinking 
of  some  such  thing  as  that,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  avoided  at  that  time,  for  it 
came  too  near  to  meeting  one  of  the 
demands  of  the  strikers;  and  he  closed 
the  letter  by  assuring  Mr.  Murphy  that 
whenever  he  wished  to  think  out  loud  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  put  his 
thoughts  on  paper  and  mail  them. 

Consider  the  nature  of  these  proposals. 
They  were  away  from  and  not  in  line 
with  the  stiff-necked  policy  of  the 
operators  to  be  their  own  judges  of  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause.  Four  of 
them  were  made  with  a  view  to  ending 
the  strike — investigation  by  federal 
judges,  mediation  by  "disinterested  par- 
ties," arbitration  by  federal  judges,  the 
acceptance  of  the  Ammons  proposals. 
Two  of  them  proposed  something  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  plans  of  the 
strikers — ^boards  of  grievances.  Two 
of  them  offered  assistance  on  a  letter 
to  the  President  and  involved  proposals 
designed  to  meet  the  President's  sug- 
gestions. In  every  instance,  they  went 
beyond  anything  the  operators  were  dis- 
posed to  do. 

All  Proposals  Rejected 

So  far  were  these  suggestions  from 
the  status  of  orders  or  commands  that 
each  one  carried  with  it  an  assurance 
that  the  writer  desired  the  Colorado 
officials  to  accept  or  reject  the  proposal 
as  they  saw  fit.  In  exercising  this  privi- 
lege- the  officials  rejected  every  one  of 
them.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  I  can- 
not avoid  the  conclusion  based  on  the 
correspondence  and  the  public  testi- 
mony, that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  statement, 
"the  conduct  of  the  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  officers,"  was  abso- 
lutely the  fact.  He  gave  no  orders,  and 
he  acquiesced  when  his  suggestions  were 
turned  down. 

The  correspondence  sufficiently  ex- 
plodes Mr.  Walsh's  contention  that  ^Ir. 
Rockefeller  was  actively  engineering 
everything  that  was  done  in  Colorado. 
It  presented,  however,  a  series  of  situ- 
ations which  challenged  the  exercise  of 
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his  primary  responsibility  as  owner.  It 
was  for  him  to  say  at  each  point  whether 
he  would  continue  or  withhold  his  sanc- 
tion. In  so  far  as  he  not  only  "went 
along/'  but  gave  positive  evidence  of 
support,  that  responsibility  became  more 
and  not  less. 

This  was  exhibited  in  the  one  phase  of 
activity  devised  and  put  in  motion  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller  himself.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  after  his  public  state- 
ment of  April  28  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  it  was  unsafe  to  bank  too 
heavily  on  company  reports  from  Colo- 
rado, he  gave  out  no  more  statements 
on  strike  matters.  One  month  later, 
however,  he  was  looking  for  an  experi- 
enced press  agent  to  put  the  case  for  the 
operators  before  the  people. 

A  Publicity  Campaign 

It  was  young  Mr.  Rockefeller,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  publicity  campaign,  communi- 
cated with  President  Rea  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  early  in  June, 
1914,  gained  his  consent  that  his  exec- 
utive assistant  in  charge  of  publicity, 
Ivy  L.  Lee,  should  give  some  time  to  the 
service  of  the  Colorado  operators.  In 
addition  to  his  general  equipment  ac- 
quired as  a  newspaper  man  and  publicity 
agent  for  various  corporations,  Mr.  Lee 
had  been  in  1906-7  press  representative 
for  the  anthracite  coal  operators. 

Mr.  Lee  reported  constantly  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  sent  him  for  his  approval 
proof  of  the  first  bulletin  in  the  series 
that  were  published  last  summer,  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller  advanced  him  his  sal- 
ary of  $1,000  per  month  all  of  the  time 
he  was  employed  on  the  bulletins.  These 
bulletins  were  labeled  'Tacts  Concerning 
the  Struggle  in  Colorado  for  Industrial 
Freedom,"  and  although  Mr.  Rockefeller 
had  just  been  through  a  humiliating  ex- 
perience which  heavily  discounted  in- 
formation from  the  operating  officials 
SlA  biased,  inaccurate  and  incomplete, 
Mr.  Lee*s  "facts"  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  were  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  committee  of  operators 
managing  the  strike  to  whom  he  reported 
on  going  to  Denver. 

If  Mr.  Rockefeller  thought  he  had  hit 
upon  a  method  which  would  get  for 
himself— and  give  to  the  public— first 
hand  independent  information,  that  was 
not  the  conception  of  his  new  lieutenant. 
Mr.  Lee  did  not  go  beyond  his  sources. 
The  bias  and  misinformation  the  bulle- 
tins contained  have  already  been  indi- 
cated in  The  Survey.  The  untruths 
in  some  of  these  bulletins  were  so  pat- 
ent that  a  man  of  Mr.  Lee's  experience 
should  have  recognized  them  as  false. 
One  of  the  bulletins  contained  a  particu- 
larly vicious  falsehood  about  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  officials  of  the  miners'  union 
[Sec  The  Survey,  December  5,  1914]. 

This  charge  had  earlier  been  circulated 
by  the  operators  in  the  newspapers 
of  Colorado  and  they  themselves  had 
no   misconceptions  *  ■    falsity   at 


the  time  it  was  sent  broadcast  in  the 
bulletins.  On  September  30,  1914,  Mr. 
Welbom  had  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Mr.  Lee  at  Philadelphia: 

**It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  think  very 
wisely,  that  on  account  of  incorrections  of 
fact  with  respect  to  payment  of  officers 
of  organization  reported  in  Bulletin  14, 
that  with  the  re-issue  of  Series  I,  we  en- 
close slip  reading,  'On  page  67  it  is  stated 
that  certain  figures  were  taken  from  the 
report  of  Secretary-Treasurer  U.  M.  W. 
of  A.  This  is  a  mistake.*  It  is  believed 
that  officers  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  in- 
formation we  have  concerning  their  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  strike,  and  that  with  this 
slip  inserted  they  will  not  make  any  furthei 
answer.  Number  14  has  brought  out  some 
questions  that  cannot  be  easilv  answered. 
J.  F.  Welborn." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wel- 
born wanted  the  charge,  which  he  knew 
at  this  time  to  be  untrue,  to  stand.  To 
this  telegram  Mr.  Lee  replied: 

"Pamphlet  already  printed  and  forward- 
ed. I  suggest  that  you  have  slips  printed 
in  Denver  and  enclose  in  mailing.'' 

It  was  more  than  three  months  after 
this  that  correction  of  the  misstatement 
was  finally  made  by  the  Colorado  opera- 
tors— after  its  exposure  in  The  Survey, 
and  after  the  Rockefeller  group  in  New 
York  had  taken  it  up  with  Mr.  Lee  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  latter  advised  the 
Denver  committee  to  publish  a  retrac- 
tion [See  The  Survey,  January  15, 
1915].  On  the  stand  Mr.  Lee  sought  to 
justify  his  part  in  circulating  this 
despicable  statement  calculated  to  dis- 
credit the  motives  of  the  union  lead- 
ers before  the  public,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Colorado  operators  furnished 
him  the  statement,  and  that  it  was 
his  function,  not  to  criticize  the  ma- 
terial, but  to  put  it  in  a  form  suitable 
for  publication,  leaving  responsibility 
for  accuracy  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
operators.  Yet  during  his  work  as  press 
representative  for  the  anthracite  opera- 
tors in  Pennsylvania  and  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Mr.  Lee  must  have 
become  familiar  with  the  miners'  union. 
It  is  incredible  that  he  should  never 
have  scanned  their  financial  statements. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  recognize  as  a  lie  the  moment 
he  saw  it.  the  story  that  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  union  got  a  salary  of  $32,000 
a  year. 

The  Letter  for  Governor  Amnions 

In  addition  to  the  bulletins,  an  im- 
portant task  undertaken  by  Mr.  Lee  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  was  the 
preparation  of  a  letter  to  be  used  by 
Governor  Ammons.  In  May,  1914,  just 
after  the  Ludlow  outbreak,  Major  E.  J. 
Boughton  of  the  Colorado  militia,  came 
to  New  York.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  governor  of  Colorado 
in  order  to  set  the  facts  before  the 
people  in  the  East :  the  state  of  Colorado 
having  been,  in  the  governor's  belief, 
seriously  misrepresented  by  the  eastern 
newspapers    and    magazines. 

One   of   the    first   things   that   Major 


Boughton  did,  according  to  his  •« 
statement  before  the  United  Scan 
Industrial  Relations  Commisskn.  v^  a 
call  at  26  Broadway.  There,  icoti^ 
to  information  since  given  by  M: 
Rockefeller,  he  had  a  conferena  wit- 
Mr.  Lee. 

According  to  Mr.  Rockddb,  )t 
Lee  suggested  that  it  would  be  i  {« 
thing  if  the  governor  of  Cok>ndo  vnk 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Uxm 
States  and  another  to  governors  oi  occ 
states,  "setting  forth  the  sitoitioc  ^ 
Governor  Ammons  saw  it"  Mijr 
Boughton  then  "sugg^ested  that  Mr  U 
make  his  ideas  concrete  by  prepamf 
draft  of  the  kind  of  statement  or  kfir 
he  had  in  mind."  Major  BoociM 
was  attorney  for  the  metalliferoos » 
ing  companies  in  Colorado,  and  cc  r, 
count  of  his  utterances  and  actions  u 
rated  in  Colorado  as  violently  uuf»| 
istic  to  the  mine  workers. 

It  did  not  seem  improper  to 
Rockefeller  that  the  official  spok 
for  the  governor  of  Colorado  who  « 
ed  to  give  to  the  public  the  facts 
an  industrial  conflict  should  first  or 
seek  advice  from  the  publicity  agd 
one  of  the  parties  to  that  conflict 
so,  as  he  testified  to  the  commisskn 
sent  to  Mr.  Lee  material  that  ht 
viously  had  prepared  for  a  public 
ment  based  on  his  old  sources  ct 
formation,  and  suggested  that  Bir  1 
use  it  in  his  draft  for  the  govenn 

Mr.  Rockefeller  testified  that  he 
saw  the  letter  that  was  finally 
He  stated  further  that  Major 
had  informed  him  that  he  never 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Colonda 
that  no  use  was  ever  made  of  it  It 
be  unnecessary  to  point  out  in  tlus 
nection  that  if  Governor  Ammom 
not  use  the  letter  that  was  not  the 
of  Mr.  Lee  who  prepared  it,  nor  «.i 
Rockefeller  who   furnished  matera 
be  used  in  the  letter,  nor,  very  pr? 
of  Major  Boughton,  who  was  so 
to  avail  himself,  in  his  efifort  to  c 
misstatements  of  fact,  of  aid  acd 
fort  from  employes  and  directors  ^ 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Compas! 

The  significance  of  the  incident  j^ 
seems  to  me,  in  the  additional  trM 
it  affords  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  « 
toward  the  state  authorities.  Noel 
did  he  fail  to  protest  when  his  ^ 
ordinate  officers  reported  their  cfi 
to  "drive"  the  governor  of  Colortd: 
he  did  not  balk  on  being  party  to  i 
which  would  have  put  out  as  a 
ested  official  statement,  a  < 
emanating,  without  the  public's 
edge,  from  the  business  interests  dir^ 
involved  in  the  controversy. 

These  things,  then,  the  testimom 
the  correspondence  placed  in  evi^ 
seem  to  show  that  John  D.  Rol 
feller,  Jr.,  was  in  constant  receipt  ol 
formation  from  the  strike  xonc,  I 
some  of  his  information  was  antfj 
worthy,  but  that  he  acted  on  it  a 
taneously  and  vigorously,  not  onlr  ■ 
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ring  without  qualification  all  the  acts 
the  Colorado  officers,  but  by  in  far- 
ce, he  gave  approval  in  advance  of 
y  act  they  might  think  advisable.  Be- 
lts this  he  took  the  initiative  himself 
organizing  publicity  to  sustain  the 
erators  before  public  opinion  and  the 
blic  officials  of  Colorado, 
[t  is  in  the  record,  however,  that 
lilc  the  strike  was  on,  various  mera- 
rs  of  the  Rockefeller  directorate  in 
w  York  made  it  known  that  they  were 
Kious  to  go  to  Colorado  and  look  into 
Dgs  for  themselves,  but  were  dis- 
ided  by  the  company  officials  who 
night  it  would  give  the  public  and  the 
ikers  the  notion  that  they  were  weak- 
iig  and,  inferentially,  had  not  Mr. 
ckefeller*s  confidence.  And  before  the 
i  of  the  strike  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself 
ight  new  channels  of  information, 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  W.  L. 
ickenzie  King,  who  on  October  1, 
14.  entered  upon  an  inquiry  into  in- 
strial  relations  for  the  Rockefeller 
undation,  the  first  to  broach  the  sub- 
t  to  him  was  Jerome  D.  Greene,  its 
retary,  then  a  member  of  the  Rocke- 
ter personal  staff,  and  his  first  dis- 
sion  of  the  subject  was  with  the  three 
mbers  of  the  staff,  Greene,  Starr  J. 
irphy  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mackenzie  King's  Inquiry 

t  was  thus  a  pure  Rockefeller  office 
erprise — indeed,  it  was  the  Colorado 
ke  that  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
a  head  the  plan  of  having  such  a 
dy  undertaken.  Whatever  of  praise 
of  blame,  therefore,  may  be  involved 
the  undertaking,  attaches  to  the 
ckefeller  group  far  more  than  to  the 
stees  of  the  foundation  as  a  whole. 

Two  public  statements  have  been  is- 
d  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  re- 
ading the  employment  of  Mr.  King 
t  the  investigation  which  he  has 
lertaken.  The  language  of  these  two 
tements  is  such  as  to  suggest  two 
sible  lines  of  approach  to  the  inquiry. 
ty  leave  confusion  as  to  which  of  two 
crprises  announced  is  being  under- 
en,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  King 
Washington  this  spring  before  the 
lastrial  Relations  Commission  did  not 
d  to  dispel  that  confusion, 
n  the  first  statement  given  to  the 
ss  on  October  1,  1914,  which  contains 
Itneral  outline  of  the  plan,  the  public 
5  told  that 

In  spirit  and  method  the  investigation 
the  problem  of  industrial  relations  will 
fike  that  carried  on  by  the  Rockefeller 
titute  for  Medical  Research  and  ether 
ttiries  instituted  by  the  Rockefeller 
""ds.  .  .  .  In  no  sense  will  the  in- 
jigation  be  local  or  restricted,  or  car- 
»  on  with  particular  reference  to  any 
rting  situation,  or  for  that  matter,  with 
trcnce  to  conditions  in  any  one  country." 

5n  December  7,  a  general  statement 

the    activities    of    the    Rockefeller 

tndation  was  given  out  and   in  re- 

"nng  to  the  investigation  that  was  to 


be  carried  on  by  Mr.  King,  the  state- 
ment was  made: 

"In  so  far  as  Mr.  King's  inquiries  have 
to  do  with  industrial  controversies,  his 
attitude  will  be  that  of  a  physician  who 
investigates  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
pathological  conditions  with  which  he  has 
to  deal,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  the 
discovery  of  effective  remedies." 

Prior  to  this,  however,  appeared  the 
following : 

"The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is,  more- 
over, a  large  owner  of  corporate  securities, 
and  in  that  capacity  is  itself  directly  con- 
cerned in  maintaining  harmonious  relations 
between  the  companies  in  which  it  is  inter- 
ested and  their  employes." 

This  latter  statement  seems  to  suggest 
a  different  relationship  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  King  from  that  of  scientific  investi- 
gator. It  suggests  a  position  of  indus- 
trial adviser  to  a  large  employer  of  labor. 

I  listened  to  Mr.  King  on  the  witness 
stand  with  care  hoping  that  his  state- 
ments would  be  clear  where  the  state- 
ments of  the  Foundation  were  not,  but 
I  was  left  even  more  confused  by  two  of 
his  statements  upon  the  stand.  One  was 
a  vigorous  protest  when  the  chairman 
referred  to  John  D.  Rockefeller  as 
"your  employer."  Mr.  King  reminded 
the  chairman  that  he  was  not  employed 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  but  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Later  when  the  chairman  was  inquir- 
ing as  to  what  Mr.  King  was  doing  in 
Colorado,  where  he  had  gone  a  few 
weeks  before  being  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness, Mr.  King  protested  at  what  he  felt 
was  an  attitude  of  unfairness  toward 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  He  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  had  been  criticized  for 
not  devoting  sufficient  attention  to  Colo- 
rado and  knowing  what  the  situation 
there  was.  "But  now," — to  quote  the 
substance,  not  the  exact  language  of  his 
statement — "the  moment  he  starts  out  to 
remedy  that  defect  and  ascertain  the 
situation  in  Colorado,  it  is  made  the  oc- 
casion for  casting  aspersions  upon  his 
motives." 

I  felt  also  that  it  was  an  inadequate 
explanation  that  Mr.  King  made  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  August, 
1914  [See  The  Survey,  January  16, 
1915],  advising  him  that  the  labor  unions 
will  probably  have  to  ease  up  on  their 
demands  on  account  of  the  over-supply 
of  labor  that  Mr.  King  anticipated  would 
follow  the  European  war.  In  explain- 
ing the  letter  before  the  commission  Mr. 
King  said  that  as  a  friend  of  the  labor 
organizations  he  was  trying  to  face  and 
state  with  clearness  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  confronted 
and  the  means  which  he*  felt  they  will 
have  to  adopt  to  meet  those  difficulties. 

This  would  not  have  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  incompatible  with  his 
expressed  attitude  of  friendship  to  the 
unions  if  Mr.  King  had  addressed  his 
warning  to  organized  labor.  The  basis 
of  all  the  criticism  that  has  arisen  over 
this  letter  is  in  the  verv  fact  that  it  was 


written,  not  to  the  labor  unions,  but  to 
a  man  who  was  at  that  moment  in  a 
desperate  conflict  with  a  labor  union.  I 
cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  this  letter 
was  in  keeping  with  the  position  of  in- 
dustrial counsellor,  but  it  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  position  of  scientific 
investigator.  It  was  made  before  Mr. 
King  began  his  work  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity, but  it  was  made  during  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  up  to  his  being  com- 
missioned as  such. 

This  is  an  important  issue  and  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  Mr. 
Rockefeller  or  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion a  clear  and  unambiguous  statement 
of  what  the  relationship  is.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Rockefeller  should  not 
employ  someone  to  advise  him  and  his 
associates  on  industrial  matters.  But 
this  is  a  thing  far  removed  from  the 
scientific  diagnosis  idea,  presented  in  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  King's  engage- 
ment. The  public  is  to  be  asked  to  give 
weight  to  Mr.  King's  investigations;  it 
has  a  right  to  know  definitely  for  whom 
he  is  prescribing — for  the  public  or  for 
Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Rockefeller's  Present  Attitude 

What  Mr.  King's  investigations  result 
in,  is  a  matter  for  the  future.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  most  of  the  correspondence 
and  much  of  the  testimony  have  to  do 
with  matters  which  are  now  a  year  or 
more  old.  Many  things  can  happen  in  a 
year.  Even  a  man  far  more  self -confident* 
and  assertive  than  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
manifested  himself,  if  he  is  honest,  may 
have  experience  and  new  evidence  of  a 
convincing  character  placed  before  him 
that  will  change  his  mind  on  matters  of 
fundamental  importance.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  himself  intimated  on  the 
witness  stand  that  such  a  change  had 
taken  place. 

In  Washington,  in  May,  Chairman 
Walsh  was  grilling  him  on  his  expressed 
approval  and  his  desire  to  have  circu- 
lated an  article  making  a  savage  and  in- 
discriminate attack  upon  unionism  [see 
The  Survey,  June  S,  1915].  The  chair- 
man quoted  statements  from  the  article 
with  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  not 
willing  to  say  that  he  was  in  agreement. 

"My  suggestion,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  re- 
minded the  chairman,  "was  made,  was  it 
not,  eighteen  months  ago — or  possibly  last 
summer?  It  is  a  year  since  I  recommended 
the  sending  out  of  this.  Perhaps  my  views 
have  changed  in  the  meantime. 

Chairman  Walsh:  "Well,  have  your 
views  changed  in  the  meantime  as  to  the 
right  of  men  to  collective  bargaining?" 

Mr.  Rockefeller:  "I  stated  my  opinion 
of  it" 

Chairman  Walsh:  "You  said  that  you 
believe  in  collective  bargaining.  Now  you 
are  the  one  that  would  know  if  your  views 
changed  since  you  asked  Mr.  Lee  to  send 
that  out." 

Mr.  Rockefeller:  "I  did  not  say  whether 
they  have  changed  or  they  have  not 
changed  on  that.  I  say  they  may  or  may 
not  have  changed.  My  views  on  various 
subjects  may  have  changed." 
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The  value  of  this  admission  is  of 
course  problematical.  But  there  are 
some  indications  of  change.  In  April, 
1914,  for  example,  Mr.  Rockefeller  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Frank  Hayes,  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  but  wrote  to  Mr.  Bowers: 

"In  conformity  with  the  policy  adopted 
by  Mr.  Welbom  and  yourself,  I  will  make 
no  reply." 

In  January,  1915,  however,  he  was 
willing  to  meet  in  his  own  office  not  only 
Mr.  Hayes  but  John  Lawson,  Mother 
Jones  and  other  leaders  of  the  miners. 
It  will  not  be  overlooked,  of  course,  that 
the  strike  was  over  in  January,  1915, 
and  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  side  was  vic- 
torious. 

Again,  in  November,  1913,  when  the 
strike  was  in  its  first  stages,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller could  say  to  Secretary  Wilson: 

"The  action  of  our  officers  in  refusing  to 
meet  the  strike  leaders  is  quite  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  our  employes  as  of  any  other 
element  in  the  company.  Their  position 
meets  with  our  cordial  approval  and  we 
shall  support  them  to  the  end." 

But  this  spring  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  willing  to  indicate — 
very  mildly  to  be  sure,  and  not  at  all 
with  that  positiveness  of  statement 
which  marked  his  contrary  utterances  of 
a  year  ago — ^that  he  might  have  differed 
with  the  Colorado  officers  on  the  ques- 
tion of  granting  an  interview  to  the 
strike  leaders.  He  was  willing  to  say, 
"Personally  I  would  have  been  inclined 
to  grant  it  if  the  request  had  come  to 
me. 

This  position  was  echoed,  strangely 
enough,  at  the  recent  Washington  hear- 
ings by  L.  M.  Bowers,  former  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  who  said  with 
characteristically  racy  speech  that  it 
was  "the  silliest  thing  on  God's  earth 
to  refuse  to  grant  a  conference" — ^the 
same  Mr.  Bowers  who  on  September 
19,  1913,  had  written  to  Mr.  Rockefeller, 

"The  main  question  ...  is  recog- 
nition of  the  tmion,  which  we  flatly  refuse 
to  do,  or  even  meet  with  these  agitators 
to  discuss  or  take  up  this  question,  directly 
or  indirectly." 

And  Ivy  L.  Lcc,  who  is  today  a  di- 
rector of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  as  a  representative  of  the 
Rockefellers,  stated  on  the  witness  stand 
that  he  believed  the  Colorado  officers 
made  a  mistake  in  refusing  to  grant  the 
conference,  and  that  so  far  as  his  in- 
fluence went  he  would  always  be  in 
favor  of  conferring  with  officers  of  the 
union. 

I  do  not  attempt  here  to  pass  upon 
the  significance  of  this  evidence.  It  is 
of  importance  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  a  change  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
attitude  toward  industrial  matters. 
There  is  also  evidence  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture that  should  be  examined. 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  that 
has  been  brought  against  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Compar-  "••*'•'*  ♦he  strike, 


during  it  either  for  that  matter, — 
is  that  it  has  interfered  in  the  course  of 
justice  in  Colorado,  that  its  regularly 
retained  attorneys  became  identified 
with  the  prosecution  in  cases  growing 
out  of  the  strike,  and  have,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  assistant  prosecutors,  helped 
to  send  strike-leaders  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

Rockefeller  and  the  Courts 

The  evidence  on  this  point  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  record  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. While  the  commission  was  in 
session  in  New  York,  a  telegram  was 
received  by  the  commission  from 
Horace  N.  Hawkins,  attorney  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  Colorado. 
The  telegram  stated  briefly  that  in  No- 
vember, 1913,  a  battle  had  occurred  be- 
tween mine  guards  and  strikers  near  La 
Veta,  Colorado,  and  that  three  mine 
guards  and  a  chauffeur  had  been  killed. 
Strikers  were  indicted  for  murder  in 
this  connection  and  their  trial  began  on 
January  4,  1915. 

*'On  that  day,"  the  telegram  went  on, 
the  appearance  was  entered,  for  the  prose- 
cution, of  Thomas  H.  Devine,  the  regu- 
lar retained  counsel  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.  at 
Pueblo,  Charles  C.  Hayden,  for  many  years 
representative  of  said  company  in  Huer- 
fano County,  and  Jesse  G.  Northcutt.  the 
leading  counsel  for  said  company,  concern- 
ing strike  matters.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  com- 
Sany  owns  no  interest  in  Oakview  property, 
ut  is  employing  and  paying  attorneys  who 
are  openly  conducting  and  controllmg  the 
prosecution.  Affidavits  so  charging,  filed 
January  4,  have  not  been  and  will  not  be 
disputed.  Detectives  employed  by  C.  F.  & 
I.  have  been  in  attendance  assisting  said  at- 
torneys, including  Walter  Bclk  of  the  Bald- 
win-Felts Strike-breaking  Agency,  and  Jeff 
Farr,  the  C.  F.  &  I.  sheriff  of  Huerfano 
County.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rockefeller's  attor- 
neys have  entered  their  appearance,  openly 
announced  that  they  are  going  to  conduct 
the  prosecution.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  should  be  asked  if  he  know 
of  these  things  and  approves  of  them.  Why 
should  Mr.  Rockefeller's  company,  after  the 
strike  is  over,  pay  attorneys  to  prosecute 
men  whose  alleged  offenses  were  not  against 
either  the  company  or  employes  of  his  com- 
pany? Will  not  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  company  after  the 
strike  is  over  tend  to  keep  alive  bitterness 
already  aroused  and  render  ineffective  any 
proposed  plans  of  conciliation?" 

This  telegram  was  received  after  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  left  the  witness  stand 
in  New  York  at  the  end  of  January, 
and  it  was  immediately  sent  to  him  by 
the  commission  with  a  request  that  he 
comment  upon  it.  Mr.  Rockefeller  sent 
this  message  on  to  President  Welbom, 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
at  Denver  with  this  simple  statement, 
"Chairman  Walsh  has  sent  us  a  copy 
of  telegram  addressed  to  him." 

On  January  31,  Mr.  Welbom  sent  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  admitting, 
in  substance,  the  tmth  of  the  charges. 
In  explanation  he  stated  that  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  was  friendly  with  the 
strikers  and  that  the  county  conunis- 
sioners  of  Huerfano  County  had  au- 
thorized the  company  attorneys  to  assist 


in  the  prosecution.     Mr.  Welbora  sv- 
ed: 

"In  taking  this  course,  the  opcnton  r. 
simpy  doing  what  in  justice  they  ott  ! 
their  employes  who  have  been  sttjcord  t 
all  kinds  of  violence  and  to  the  wim  art* 
children  of  employes  who  were  nwdrTd  2: 
their  regular  working  places," 

In  a  formal  statement  to  tht  tsm^  - 
sion  on  this  subject  at  the  Washic^. 
hearing,  in  May,  Mr.   Rockefeller  11  ii 

"I  feel    .    .    .    that  when  pri\-at«  rr  > 
ests,   either   individual    or   corporate 
ticipate  in  criminal  prosecuti<ms,  tb«  ? 
ceedings  tend  to  lose  that  impartii]  qu; 
which  should  characterize  the  adinm:'*-. 
tion  of  justice.    .    .    .    The  admin^tr/  s 
of  justice  should  rest  solely  in  the  I-.- ■ 
of  the  state.    This  principle  I  regard 
vital  that    I    would    not    stop   at  2n\\t\ 
which  might  be  necessary'  in  onlcr  to  ii* 
tain  it  absolutely." 

He  told  the  commission  that  he  z 
no    reply   to    Mr.    Welboms   tclc^* 
quoted  above,  but  waited  for  Mr.  V 
bom  to  come  to  New  York.    He  w 
Mr.  Rockefeller  testified,  some  timt 
next  month   and  then    Mr.   Rockeic 
told  him  that  he  did  not  approve  of :. 
ing  their  attomeys  employed  that  w; 

"Did    Mr.    Welbom    agree    with  t- 
asked  Chairman  Walsh. 

"I  do  not  remember  whether  he   li 
not."  replied   Mr.  Rockefeller. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  he  kt  . 
Welborn  go  back  to  Colorado  wirr 
having     expressed     himself     posit: 
enough   on    this     vital      issue    for  ' 
Rockefeller  to  recall. 

In  spite  of  the  activities  of  the  : 
company  attomeys  the  strikers  ini ' 
in  the  La  Veta  case  were  acqur 
early  in  March.  Then  the  trial  of  Lr. 
Zancanelli,  who  was  charged  with  hr^ 
ing  shot  a  Baldwin-Felts  detectiTe,  n 
begun.  The  result  was  a  hung  j^ 
Immediately  the  judge  ordered  a  -^ 
jury  summoned  by  the  open  rr-r 
method,  which  means  permittinf  i 
sheriff  to  stunmon  a  panel  from  1 
streets.  This  was  done  over  the  o.  "• 
tion  of  the  defendant's  attomeys  ir. 
jury  of  twelve  men,  six  of  whom  »? 
deputy-sheriffs  and  others  of  n^i 
were  under  obligations  to  the  coal  01 
panics,  was  drawn  from  this  panel 

This  jury  so  drawn,  returned  a  '1 
diet  of  guilty  with  the  penalty  fixr 
life  imprisonment.  The  coal  comi* 
attomeys  were  instrumental  in  ba^ 
the  jury  selected  in  this  way :  and  «^ 
after  the  Zancanelli  case.  John  La«i 
the  strike-leader,  came  up  for  trial.  9 
of  the  jury  that  tried  him  and  fot 
him  guilty  were  drawn  from  this  -* 
panel. 

It  was  early  last  April  that  LawK 
trial  came  on  and  then  at  last  I 
Rockefeller  bestirred  himself.  Acco 
ing  to  his  subsequent  statement 
Washington,  he  asked  Mr.  Marpbr 
call  up  Mr.  Welbom  on  the  long  i 
tance  telephone  and  ascertain  positiv 
that  the  fuel  company  would  no: 
identified    with    this    case.     After    * 
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elephone  conversation,  Mr.  Murphy 
vrote  to  Mr.  Welborn  on  April  19,  as 
ollows : 

''We  at  this  end  are  all  much  gratified  to 
5arn  from  my  telephone  conversation  with 
ou  on  Saturday  that  the  criminal  prosecu- 
ions  in  Colorado  are  being  conducted  sole- 
/  by  the  attorney-general  and  the  public 
rosecutors,  and  that  no  counsel  in  any  way 
onnccted  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
'ompany  have  appeared  in  the  case  or  are 
aking  any  active  part  in  the  prosecution. 
Ve  feel  that  this  is  the  only  correct  policy. 

.  .  As  soon  as  private  interests,  wheth- 
r  individual  or  corporate,  participate  by 
rivate  counsel  in  the  prosecutions  the  pro- 
eedings  begin  to  take  on  an  appearance  of 
rivate  vengeance  rather  than  of  an  impar- 
ial  administration  of  justice.    .    .     '* 

The  La  Veta  trial  was  still  on  when 
in  January  31,  President  Welborn 
vired  Mr.  Rockefeller  admitting  that 
oal  company  attorneys  were  acting  as 
pecial  prosecutors.  Between  that  date 
ind  the  Lawson  trial  in  April,  the  La 
/eta  case  was  finished  and  the  two 
rials  of  ZancanelH  took  place.  During 
ill  of  this  time  Mr.  Rockefeller  knew 
hat  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
ittorneys  were  identified  with  the  prose- 
:ution,  but  according  to  his  own  testi- 
nony,  he  did  nothing.  Although  he  did 
mt  a  stop  to  it  when  the  trial  of  John 
-awson  began,  Mr.  Lawson's  case  was 
ilready  affected  by  their  acts  by  reason 
)f  the  panel  from  which  his  jury  was 
Irawn. 

This  is  the  first  instance,  clearly 
hown  in  the  available  evidence,  of  26 
iroadway's  issuing  orders  to  Colorado; 
md  these  were  issued  after  the  horse 
^as  stolen. 

!x)lorado  Officials  Still  in  the  Saddle 

The  undisputed  facts  relating  to  the 
rials  are  perhaps  the  best  evidence  as 
0  whether  Mr.  Rockefeller's  will  to  do 
las  undergone  a  change.  Another  is  his 
hoice  of  associates  who,  now  that  the 
trike  is  over,  will  act  for  him  and  to 
i^hom  he  will  look  for  counsel.  His 
ssociates  on  the  personal  staff  of  his 
ather — absentee  directors  like  himself 
f  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
-shared  in  his  unbroken  absence  from 
he  scene  of  the  year-long  struggle;  in 
is  lack  of  first-hand  information,  and 
a  his  continued  support  of  the  opera- 
ors  while  the  strike  was  on.  They  were 
ontent  to  base  that  support  on  the  re- 
wts  that  came  to  them,  despite  the 
itter  human  consequences  which  the 
lews  of  the  day  showed  them  were 
ound  up  in  the  conflict  in  which  that 
upport  was  the  deciding  factor. 

When  they  had  a  more  broad-minded 
olicy  to  suggest,  it  was  turned  down  in 
)enver  and  they  knuckled  in  as  Mr. 
Rockefeller  did;  if  they  broke  with  his 
•olicy  of  leaving  everything  to  the  ad- 
ninistrative  officials,  the  world  does  not 
^ow  of  it.  In  their  case,  as  in  his,  the 
mblic  can  make  fresh  judgments,  now 
hat  the  strike  is  over,  only  as  their 
nental  attitude  issues  in  action.  Mr. 
^ce  has   succeeded    Mr.    Greene    as    a 


member  of  the  "personal  staff"  of  the 
elder  Rockefeller  and  as  a  director  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 
His  writings  (see  The  Survey,  June  5, 
1915)  bear  out  his  performance  in  con- 
nection with  his  Colorado  strike  pub- 
licity work,  in  which  at  best  he  acted 
merely  as  a  vehicle  for  other  men's 
policies  and  for  whatever  out-givings 
they  thought    would    serve    their  ends. 

L.  M.  Bowers,  who  wrote  the  letters 
about  the  "little  cowboy  governor,"  is 
no  longer  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  nor  vice-president  of  the 
same.  His  choleric  resentment  against 
public  interference  in  company  affairs, 
as  indicated  in  his  letters,  was  only  ex- 
ceeded on  the  witness  stand  by  the  domi- 
neering attitude  toward  men  on  his  pay- 
roll expressed  by  the  president  of  the 
Victor-American  Company.  [John  C. 
Osgood,  president  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.  in 
the  pre-Rockefeller  regime.  See  The 
Survey  for  December  5,  1914  and  Janu- 
ary 2,  1915.] 

Mr.  Bowers'  retirement  may  be  ex- 
plainable on  the  score  of  age;  for  al- 
though vigorous  both  mentally  and 
physically,  he  is  sixty-eight  years  old. 
His  passing,  however,  may  conceivably 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  a  change  in  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  public  if  not  in  deal- 
ing with  labor. 

J.  F.  Welborn,  20  years  Mr.  Bowers' 
junior,  remains  president  of  the  com- 
pany in  spite  of  the  things  done  under 
his  administration  that  violate  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  expressed  code  of  ethics. 
He  has  maintained  the  oligarchy  of  the 
closed  camps,  with  not  only  their  com- 
pany houses,  company  stores,  company 
schools  and  company  churches,  but 
their  infringement  on  civil  liberties. 
Under  his  presidency,  the  company 
has  evaded  the  laws  of  the  state 
for  the  protection  of  miners.  He 
and  those  under  him  hired  a  private 
force,  armed  them,  paid  them  and  used 
them  against  his  former  employes  who 
were  striking  against  the  regime  that 
he  had  maintained.  After  the  strike 
was  over,  attorneys  under  retainer  to 
the  company,  helped  prosecute  the 
strike-leaders. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  if  the  question  of 
union  recognition  came  up  again,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  testified  at  his  recent  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  he  would  "leave  it 
to  the  officers  of  the  company  to  decide." 

Judicial  Anarchy  Unrebuked 

This  connection  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  with  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  strikers  and  strike-lead- 
ers is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  more  dan- 
gerous and  vicious  than  anything  it  has 
done  on  the  industrial  field.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  knew 
all  about  this  connection  for  over  two 
months  before  he  lifted  a  finger  to  stop 
it.  Why  he  called  the  company's  at- 
torneys off  in  April  when  he  had  not 
done   so   in  February  or  March,  I   do 


not  know.  I  cannot  avoid,  however, 
certain  reflections  upon  the  fact  that 
the  La  Veta  defendants  who  went  free, 
and  Louis  Zancanelli  who  after  two 
trials  was  convicted  and  sent  to  prison 
for  life,  were  obscure  and  unknown, 
and  their  cases  did  not  get  extended 
notice  in  the  press,  and  that  John  Law- 
son,  in  whose  case  Mr.  Rockefeller  in- 
terfered by  withdrawing  the  attorneys, 
is  in  a  sense  a  national  figure,  whose 
trial  was  good  "copy."  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  jury  panel  from  which  Lawson's 
jury  was  drawn  had  already  been  named 
by  the  sheriff  under  the  order  of  the 
court  secured  at  the  instance  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at- 
torneys before  their  withdrawal. 

And  now  that  Lawson  has  been  in- 
dicted by  a  jury  drawn  from  sources 
partisan  to  the  operators,  and  has  been 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  by  a 
judge  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  strik- 
ers and  fresh  from  employment  as  a 
company  attorney — Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
silent.  It  is  a  time  when  it  is  not  only 
every  good  citizen's  right  but  his  duty 
to  protest  against  such  an  outrage  upon 
justice.  A  word  from  Mr.  Rockefeller 
would  mean  more  for  justice  in  Colo- 
rado than  would  that  of  any  other  citi- 
zen of  the  country  in  private  life.  But, 
although  a  beneficiary  of  judicial  an- 
archy, exemplified  by  the  Lawson  case, 
he  does  not  speak  that  word.  And  that 
is  a  fact  of  far  greater  significance  than 
all  the  generalizations  and  hand-shak- 
ings in  the  world. 

Recapitulation 

In  conclusion,  let  me  sum  up  as  I  find 
it,  the  evidence  embodied  in  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  letters  and  telegrams 
brought  out  by  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  I  have  attempted  no  independent 
investigation  of  the  New  York  end.  of 
the  Colorado  strike.  This  would  con- 
ceivably have  added  to  or  substracted 
from  the  weight  attached  to  different 
factors  in  the  situation.  But  I  have  in- 
terpreted the  correspondence  in  the  light 
of  two  visits  to  the  Colorado  fuel  and 
iron  district,  in  1911  and  again  in  1914; 
and  in  the  light  of  testimony  at  the 
hearings  of  both  congressional  and  com- 
mission inquiries.  What,  then,  does  it  all 
show  as  to  the  relation  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  Colorado  affairs  and 
as  to  his  responsibility  for  the  things 
that  occurred  during  the  strike?  Was 
he,  as  Chairman  Walsh  has  stated, 
"personally  responsible  for  everything 
that  happened   in   Colorado?" 

I  think  the  evidence  answers  that 
question;  and  the  answer,  as  I  see  it,  is. 
No.  In  the  ordinary,  everyday,  com- 
mon-sense use  of  the  term,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  not  responsible  for 
exactly  the  things  that  happened  in 
Colorado  because  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  he  did  not  will  that  those 
things  should  happen.     He  did  not,  ap- 
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parently,  issue  orders  to  the  Colorado 
officials.  Indeed,  a  most  impressive 
thing  about  the  correspondence  is  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  more  liberal  tend- 
encies at  26  Broadway  than  at  the  Bos- 
ton Building  in  Denver,  tendencies  that 
in  every  case  were  promptly  checked 
by  the  operating  officials. 

Mr.  Walsh's  indictment,  charging  ac- 
tive control  during  the  strike,  to  my 
mind,  falls  therefore  to  the  ground. 
Between  such  a  responsibility,  however, 
and  an  acquiescent  support  of  acts  sub- 
versive of  good  government  and  de- 
structive of  justice  there  is  little  to 
choose.  While  I  believe  the  evidence 
clears  Mr.  Rockefeller  of  the  former 
charge,  it  involves  him  absolutely  in 
the  latter. 

At  the  outset  of  this  article  I  tried 
to  distinguish  between  these  two  kinds 
of  responsibility,  and  I  took  the  ground 
that  the  fact  of  controlling  ownership 
by  the  Rockefellers  brought  out  by  the 
congressional  committee,  carried  with 
it  responsibility  in  the  first  and  primary 
sense  whether  they  would  or  no.  What 
the  federal  commission's  inquiry,  as 
prosecuted  by  Mr.  Walsh,  has  added, 
has  been  the  bringing  out  of  evidence 
as  to  the  way  the  Rockefeller  control 
exercised  this  responsibility.  We  have 
seen  how  during  the  entire  course  of 
the  strike  the  officials  in  Colorado  were 
in  communication  with  the  New  York 
office.  Mr.  Rockefeller  knew  when  the 
strike  began;  he  knew  of  the  bringing 
in  of  strike-breakers;  he  knew  that  the 
operators  refused  to  meet  the  strike- 
leaders.  The  reports  gave  him  little  in- 
formation about  the  war  measures  that 
the  operators  were  employing  and  none 
as  to  their  control  of  the  local  sheriffs 
with  their  armies  of  deputies  whom  they 
armed  and  paid.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  did  tell  him  of  the  pressure  they 
were  bringing  to  bear  on  the  governor, 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  indicated 
a  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  letter  which  was  to  be  sent 


out  by  the  governor  of  Colorado  as  his 
own. 

We  have  seen  also  how  in  unqualified 
terms  Mr.  Rockefeller  promised  his  sug;- 
port  to  his  Colorado  executives,  without 
checking  up  any  of  their  statements  to 
see  if  they  were  true.  He  did  not  so 
express  himself,  to  be  sure,  after  he  had 
the  misleading  character  of  the  reports 
forcibly  and  publicly  impressed  upon 
him,  but  neither  did  he  withdraw  his 
support, — ^neither  then,  nor  after  the  op- 
erators' policies  toward  meeting  the 
public  and  the  men  part  way,  were  clear- 
ly at  variance  with  his  own.  Yet  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  own  conception  of  the 
relations  of  directors  to  executives 
fixed  the  responsibility  on  the  former  to 
assert  their  potential  power  when  the 
latter  abused  their  trust,  and  carried 
with  it  the  obligation  to  know  whether 
or  not  that  trust  was  being  abused. 

Where  was  Mr.  Rockefeller  when,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  strike,  the  papers 
were  telling  day  after  day  of  machine- 
guns  in  the  hands  of  deputy  sheriffs,  of 
attacks  and  counter  attacks,  of  men  and 
boys  being  killed  ?  Granting  as  we  must 
that  the  executive  officials  told  him  only 
of  the  violence  of  the  strikers,  he  could 
have  read  in  the  papers  that  civil  war 
was  on  foot.  Whether  the  cause  was 
just  or  not,  people  were  dying  for  it. 
Was  it  not  a  time  for  the  man  whose 
word  would  have  meant  action  or  dis- 
missal, to  take  up  this  responsibility,  to 
take  command  and  find  out  in  person, 
from  unbiased  and  disinterested  sources 
what  lay  back  of  it  all,  and  then  to  act? 

It  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Rockefeller 
could  have  done  great  and  statesman- 
like things.  But  he  did  not  do  them. 
He  did  not  take  up  the  responsibility 
which  was  so  clearly  his  whether  he 
accepted  it  or  not.  By  failing  to  find 
out  for  himself  he  merely  evaded  this 
responsibility;  by  backing  up  his  men 
without  finding  out,  he  weighted  it  down 
the  more  heavily. 

A  more  fundamental  question  is  in- 


volved, however,  than  Mr.  Rockefellers 
responsibility.     Were    it   not    for  this 
this  larger  problem,  I  should  consider 
all    efforts    to   attach   responsibility  or 
sins  of    omission     and    commissioo,  or 
murder  and  arson,  or  what  not,  to  that 
unfortunate  man,  as  wasted  time.  What 
is  revealed  here  is  a  breakdown  oi  tbe 
economic  structure  of  democracy.  We 
have  a  cross-section  of  it  suddenly  dis- 
played  where  all  may  see  its  tenible  in- 
adequacy.    It  is  far  short  of  the  mark 
to  lay  it  all  on  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  tbe 
Colorado  operators,  as  other  evidence  ii 
the  possession  of  the  Commission  on  Is- 
dustrial  Relations  clearly  shows.  Direc- 
tors of  industrial   concerns  far  large: 
and  more  important  than  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  confessed  \x- 
fore  the  commission  to  an  ignorance  2j 
complete  in  every  respect  as  Mr.  Rock^ 
feller's.     Inquiries  directed  by  the  coe- 
mission  in     other     directions  have  r^ 
vealed  as  arbitrary  a  misuse  of  power, 
as  sinister  an  exploitation  of  labor  s 
any  that  is  shown  in  the  testimony  % 
Colorado.      The    examination   of  Mi 
Rockefeller  has  furnished  a  glaring  a 
ample   of  the   abuse   inherent  in  gre2 
corporate  ownership  linked  with  abseos 
and  ignorance     and     passiveness. 
what    a    narrow,    senseless    and  e 
vicious  interpretation  of  it  that  does 
go  further  than  individual  responsib 
and  individual  guilt.     The  unconscws 
able  heckling  of  one  man  to  that  ^ 
may  only  shunt  public  attention  from  4 
evil  that  is  as  deepseated  in  New  Jersd 
as  in  Michigan,  in  West  Virginia  as  i 
Colorado. 

The  service  that  has  been  rendered 
the  inquiry  into  the  Colorado  strike 
the  connection  therewith  of  the  R 
fellers,  is  the  insight  it  has  given  us 
the  methods  of  absentee  capitalism, 
platitudinous  expression  of  good  in: 
can   cloud   this   bald    revelation  of 
abuse  of  power,  its  shirking  of  res{ 
bility,  its  disregard  of  the  human 
of  the  workers. 
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UNIVERSITY  TEACHING 

To  THE  Editor:  As  an  old  and  dc- 
oted  subscriber,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
uggest  that  your  editorial  of  July  3, 
riticising  the  trustees  of  the  University 
f  Pennsylvania  for  their  action  in  not 
e-engaging  a  member  of  their  teaching 
taff,  implies  a  latitude  to  university 
eaching,  with  which  neither  the  pub- 
shed  curricula  nor  the  expectations  of 
arents  of -students  can  fairly  be  recon- 
iled. 

Correct  social  standards  are  gradual- 
r  becoming  established  by  compromise 
etween  radical  and  conservative.  With 
II  honor  to  the  radical,  it  is  hardly  fair 
)  subject  impressionable  young  men  to 
n  obviously  biased  emphasis.  There 
m  hardly  be  any  question  as  to  the  ob- 
gation  resting  upon  university  authori- 
es  in  this  respect,  and,  in  the  view  of 
lany  disinterested  alumni,  the  trustees 
ave,  in  the  case  referred  to,  acted  in  a 
tanner  tending  to  uphold  the  essential 
:hics  of  sound  university  training. 

S.  R.  Morgan. 

PEACE 

To  THE  Editor:  We  had  a  peace 
eeting  recently  and  I  found  The  Sur- 
nr  very  useful  in  writing  my  paper.  I 
so  enclose  a  hymn.  In  God  is  Our 
eace,  which  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
at  night  to  the  tune  of  America. 

In  God  Is  Our  Peace 

od  is  our  peace,  for  aye, 
rem  Him  our  steps  did  stray. 
3rgive  us,  Lord, 
irm  in  His  love  we  stand, 
true  united  band, 
ur  motto,  this  command, 
>  forth  in  love. 

b,  mothers  of  the  world, 
ing  high  this  flag  unfurl'd, 
>d  is  our  peace, 
•om  Him  our  strength  we  take, 
lis  world  anew  to  make, 
)r  the  dear  children's  sake, 
world  of  love. 

)d  is  our  peace.    Oh,  Lord, 
Jach  us  to  live  this  word. 
>d  is  our  peace. 
li,  may  this  peace  divine, 
ev'ry  heart  now   shine, 
peace,  so  pure,  so  fine, 
lat  wars  shall  cease. 

It  is  very  hard  to  awaken  the  people 
a  sense  of  the  power  of  thought  in 
anging  the  conditions  in  the  world, 
hen  I  ask  anyone  to  join  the  Woman's 
iace  Party,  the  reply  is  usually  "My 
ining  would  not  be  any  good,  we  have 
'  vote,*'  in  the  case  of  the  women ;  the 
5n  say,  "I  don't  want  to  see  peace  un- 
Germany  is  whipped."  I  reply.  If 
ti  don't  get  the  thought  of  peace  into 
iir  hearts  and  try  to  build  for  peace 
'w,  hold  on  to  and  build  towards  the 
eal,  you  will  not  see  peace.  In  union 
strength,  we  must  all  hold  the  thought 


of  peace  it  we  ever  expect  to  see  the 
reality.  I  wish  you  would  always  print 
the  word  "peace"  thrice  repeated  under 
the  title  of  your  paper.  The  first 
"peace"  standing  for  peace  in  the  home ; 
the  second,  for  peace  among  all  em- 
ployers and  employes  of  America,  a  na- 
tional peace ;  the  third,  for  a  world-wide 
peace.  What  we  constantly  see  we  un- 
consciously dwell  upon.  I  have  asked 
others  to  publish  this  word  Peace  on  the 
issues  of  their  papers,  but  all  seem 
afraid. 

Margaret  L.  Campbell. 
Melbourne,  Fla. 

SOCIAL  HYMNS 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  social  hymns 
published  over  a  year  ago  were  and  are 
an  inspiration  to  me.  We  are  using 
some  of  them  in  Sunday  School  and 
planning  to  use  them  also  in  a  patriotic 
celebration. 

For  the  parent- teacher's  association, 
however,  I  find  social  material  lacking. 
The  mothers  also  need  songs  to  sing — 
songs  that  shall  stimulate  and  broaden 
them  for  their  particular  work.  I  have 
made  two  attempts  to  produce  words  to 
be  sung  to  old  familiar  tunes  at  mother's 
clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  and 
child  welfare  meetings: 

Tune:  America 

All  hail  to  souls  unborn. 

Our  hope  to  wake  the  morn 

Of  God's  new  day. 

From  darksome  homes  and  bare, 

To  sunny  homes  and  fair, 
To  love  and  tender  care. 
God  save  the  babes. 

To  light  and  growth  and  health 
And  joy,  the  only  wealth 
Full  undefiled; 
From  vices  that  ensnare. 
From  overwork  and  care, 
From  all  that  breeds  despair 
God  save  the  child. 

To  joy  in  work  and  play. 
To  fairness  every  way. 
To  love  and  truth; 

From  things  that  dwarf  and  blight. 
From  greed  and  hate  and  spite. 
To  sacrifice  for  right 
God  lead  the  youth. 

From  selfishness  and  ease, 

And  worry,  bad  as  these, 
God  save  us  all. 

'Tis  ours  to  guide  aright; 
'Tis  ours  to  lead  to  light; 
With  wisdom  and  with  might 
God  help  us  lead. 

Tune:  St,  Gertrude 
Working,   singing,  praying. 

Ever  forward  move, 
Working  for  the  children. 

Singing  of  our  love. 
Brightening  all  the  work — time. 

Sharing  all  the  olay, 
Give  the  children  sunshine, 

Sunshine  every  day. 


Chorus 

Follow  in  the  footsteps 
Of  our  Lord  and  King; 
Love  the  blessed  children, 
Love  and  work  and  sing. 

Praying,  working,  singing 
All  and  every  day. 
Praying  with  the  children. 
Working  while  we  pray. 
Pray  to  be  courageous. 
Joyful,  just  and  strong, 

Strong  to  help  the  weaker, 
Just  to  right  the  wrong. 

These  are  not  works  of  genius,  but 
they  may  stimulate  some  one  to  write 
better.  Songs  on  these  subjects  are 
needed. 

Laetitia  Moore  Conard. 
Grinnell,  Iowa. 

CLOCKWORK  CHARITY 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  bashfully  to 
promulgate  an  idea  for  a  mechanical 
device  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
great  possibilities,  and  which  should  be 
welcomed  by  all  the  opponents  of  or- 
ganized charity.  It  is  to  be  called  "the 
automatic  anti-graft  almoner,"  and  is 
the  last  word  in  scientific  efficiency  as 
applied  to  charity.  In  inventing  it  I 
have  had  in  mind  the  following  eternal 
truths : 

1.  True  charity  consists  exclusively  in 
giving  money  or  doles. 

2.  No  one  knows  so  well  where  char- 
ity is  needed  as  the  one  who  needs  it. 

3.  Every  deduction  between  the  donor 
and  the  donee  is  either  graft  or  a  loss 
of  efficiency  in  the  gift 

The  device  is  a  machine  resembling 
an  ordinary  time  recorder  with  a  re- 
ceptacle for  cash,  an  eight-day  clock  at- 
tachment, and  certain  other  attachments, 
as  will  appear. 

Every  individual  in  need  of  relief 
may  obtain  a  key  on  application  at  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor's  office. 

Upon  "ringing  in "  the  applicant  re- 
ceives from  the  macnine  one  week's  "re- 
lief" in  cash.  All  applicants  receive  the 
same  amount,  as  we  are  all  equal  under 
the  constitution. 

The  machine  registers  the  number  of 
the  key,  and  will  refuse  to  "give  up" 
again  for  that  key  until  after  the  lapse 
of  one  week. 

A  separate  attachment  registers  the 
applicant's  pulse  (this  is  almost  uncanny 
in  its  efficiency).  As  we  all  know  from 
"the  new  psychology,"  a  consciousness 
of  deception  or  fraud  reveals  itself  in 
an  increased  pulsation.  In  case  the  ap- 
plicant's pulse  is  above  the  normal,  the 
machine  hands  out  counterfeit  money 
and  rings  for  the  patrol  wagon. 

No  supervision  is  necessary.  Sal- 
aries are  done  away  with.  The  original 
contribution  reaches  its  destination  in- 
tact. There  is  no  delay,  and  no  red 
tape. 

In  short,  the  efficiency  reached  is  100 
per  cent  and  graft  is  entirely  eliminated. 
I  hope  you  will  give  this  device  your 
serious  consideration. 


John  Alan  Hamilton. 


Buffalo. 
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'*THRBB  DAYS  IN  BBHLIN" 

To  THE  Editor:  The  Survey  of 
June  5  has  just  reached  Germany,  and 
the  fresh  and  sympathetic  impressions  of 
Miss  Newman  in  her  article  on  her 
three  days  in  Berlin  have  been  read  with 
much  interest.  As  one  of  the  members 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Wom- 
e?M  who  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
journey  from  The  Hague  to  Berlin  with 
Miss  Newman,  and  who  was  much  with 
her  during  her  short  stay  here,  I  would 
like  to  explain  why  Miss  Newman 
gained  the  impression  expressed  in  her 
footnote  that  "little  of  what  the  world 
is  believing,  or  saying  of  the  military 
and  naval  campaigns  has  reached  the 
general  public  in  Germany." 

Knowmg  the  distinguished  and  un- 
biased attitude  of  Miss  Newman  and 
her  sister  delegates  toward  the  warring 
nations,  we  Americans  in  Berlin  and  our 
German  friends  felt  it  to  be  the  merest 
courtesy  to  avoid  any  topics  which 
might  seem  to  show  a  wish  to  affect  this 
genuinely  neutral  attitude.  We,  there- 
fore, restricted  ourselves  to  showing 
them  the  constructive  side  of  the  war, 
women's  work,  the  work  of  aiding  and 
comforting  the  distressed,  and  of  bind- 
ing up  wounds. 

It  IS  true,  however,  that  all  that  has 
been  spoken  or  printed  against  Germany 
and  her  government,  all  the  press  utter- 
ances and  propaganda,  have  been  re- 
ceived and  carefully  read  by  Germans  in 
general. 

We  Americans  who  are  striving  to 
prevent  the  friendship  between  the  lands 
of  Kant  and  Washington  from  being  ir- 
revocably broken  know  that  we  fight 
for  an  unpopular  cause,  and  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  We  must .  nevertheless 
state  that  our  faith  in  the  moral  in- 
tegrity of  the  German  nation  is  not 
shaken,  even  by  reports  issued  under 
such  powerful  names  as  that  of  Lord 
Bryce,  whose  sincerity  we  do  not  ques- 
tion, but  whose  very  virtues,  his  patriot- 
ism, his  desire  to  serve  his  country,  make 
him  a  biased  judge. 

We  Americans  with  the  English  hy- 
phen seem  to  have  taken  over  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  be  the  spokesmen  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  impose  our 
ideals,  our  legislation  and  our  social 
customs  on  our  Latin  and  Germanic 
brothers.  We  are  taking  the  line  of 
least  resistance  when  we  impatiently  re- 
fuse to  shake  off  traditional  habit  and 
try  to  see  a  new  point  of  view. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  many  years  in 
a  foreign  community,  as  the  result  of  an 
international  marriage,  or  because  of  his 
profession,  knows  what  distinction  is 
necessary  to  live  without  friction  in  a 
land  of  different  customs.  This  diflfi- 
culty  in  accepting  a  different  standpoint 
makes  it  possible  for  us  Americans  to 
live  a  life-time  in  Paris,  with  only  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  a  few 
Frenchmen,  living  entirely  an  American 
life  in  an  American  colony,  and  dying 
strangers  in  the  land  under  whose  sod 
we  sleep. 

To  explain  what  I  mean  by  different 
ideals:  it  is  well-known  that  it  is  the 
role  of  lago  which  is  generally  chosen 
by  our  best  actors.  (Booth,  Irving  and 
< Ojjhlan.  being  notable  examples)  as  be- 
it'jj  closer  allied  to  our  ways  of  thinking 
and   acting,   than   that  o^  Othello.     The 


opposite  is  the  case  in  Germany,  and  I 
may  add,  France  and  Italy.  Our  in- 
herited English  ideals  of  self-control 
and  the  suppression  of  feeling  make  the 
cool,  sly  villainy  of  lago  a  more  thank- 
ful role  than  the  explosive  violence  of 
Othello.  lago's  feeling  of  superiority 
over  the  Moor  is  deeply  Anglo-philos- 
ophic. The  ideals  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  deep  feeling,  so  that  the  con- 
tinental peoples  are  less  self -controlled, 
more  swayed  by  joy,  grief,  compassion, 
violence,  tenderness. 

Could  I  trust  to  the  generous  toler- 
ance of  the  readers  of  The  Survey  so 
far  as  to  ask  them  to  take  the  Othello 
point  of  view  for  a  moment,  which 
would  look  upon  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  as  a  result  of  our  colossal 
traffic  in  munitions  of  war?  From  the 
German  point  of  view  we  have,  from  a 
safe  vantage  and  with  smiling  assuran- 
ces of  friendship,  been  supplying  the 
means  of  destroying  Germany's  sons, 
until  an  explosion  of  resentment  and 
despair  brought  on  the  catastrophe  we 
deplore. 

Jane  Addams,  speaking  in  the  Lyceum 
Club  of  Berlin  a  few  weeks  ago,  said, 
in  describing  the  difficulty  of  assimilat- 
ing the  different  nationalities  of  her  set- 
tlement community:  "They  are  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  so  they  despise 
each  other!"  This  feeling,  as  a  fact,  is 
particularly  strong  in  the  ignorant 
classes.  The  educated  classes,  on  the 
contrary,  have  always  had  a  tendency  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  nationality,  to 
pass  over  the  frontiers  of  thought.  Of 
the  thinkers  of  the  world,  we  may  say: 
"They  are  different  from  each  other, 
therefore,  they  need  each  other." 

Two  further  inaccuracies  in  Miss 
Newman's  article  reveal  the  curious 
idea  many  Americans  have  of  the  Ger- 
man government.  She  says  the  Ger- 
man government  forbids  women  crying 
on  the  streets,  and  allows  only  widows 
and  mothers  to  wear  mourning.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  mistake.  Crying  in  public, 
in  war,  as  in  peace,  is  generally  deplor- 
ed, I  think.  In  the  matter  of  mourning, 
that  is  left  to  each  one's  best  judgment. 
As  a  rule,  sisters,  daughters  and  be- 
trothed, wear  mourning  as  well  as 
mothers  and  wives. 

Miss  Newman  will  accept  these  few 
corrections,  I  know,  in  the  same  gener- 
ous spirit  she  manifested  in  Berlin  and 
The  Hague.   ^^^^  Hughitt  Halliday. 

Berlin,  Germany. 

SAID  OF  THB  SURVEY 

To  the  Editor:  The  Survey  brings 
into  my  home  a  flood  of  moral  sunshine. 
Its  optimism  is  so  persistent  and  in- 
domitable that  I  find  myself  believing, 
in  spite  of  conservative  misgivings,  that 
every  wrong  can  be  righted,  if  only  we 
go  at  them  in  the  right  way. 

The  Survey  believes  that  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  will  be  realized  on  earth, 
and  'Thy  will  be  done"  here,  and  it  pro- 
poses to  hasten  that  day  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  also  believes  in  people  and  intro- 
duces me  to  those  that  are  doing  their 
best  to  realize  the  vision  splendid. 

What  better  service  couM  The  Sur- 
vey render  me  ?  TTr,v,-.„  r^   t 

A    J  XT    TT  Henry  G.  Ives. 

Andover,  N.  H. 
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Although  it  is  only  an  advisory  VoAy,  tk 
Woman's  Civic  Board  of  Binningtam  vj 
established  by  a  city  ordinance,  h  is  o 
operatiing  with  the  city  commissioo  tbrap 
committees  on  health  and  sanitation,  ec.- 
cation,  and  local  citizenship,  dty  beubr. 
recreation,  and  welfare.  Mrs.  Do^ 
Thompson  is  president. 


The  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics  J 
which  W.  Jett  Lauck  is  the  head,  iij 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C  b^ 
nounccs  that  in  September  it  will  Ik^i 
publication  of  the  Labor  Gcutu,  J 
"monthly  record  of  labor  and  indarrd 
conditions."  The  announcement  states  ^ 
it  is  the  plan  to  publish  from  the  aathcj 
itative  sources  available  a  record  of  "b^^ 
disputes,  conciliation,  arbitration,  the  :* 
of  living,  trade  conditions  in  the  prioc:^ 
industries,  resumes  of  state  and  federal  i^ 
ports  on  labor  and  industry  and  of 
investigations;  abstracts  of  the  more 
portant  publications  appearing  from  tiix 
time,  railroad  and  corporation  siatistio 
earnings,  and  so  forth,  and  condsc 
ments  of  the  principal  industrial  r» 
with  special  articles  on  the  more  imp^ 
events  as  they  occur." 


The  American  Anti-Saloon  League « 
this  fall  establish  a  National  Labor  Dn* 
ment  to  deal  with  economic  and  icdnss^ 
aspects  of  the  liquor  problem,  such  is  3 
curtailment  of  national  revenue  by  "i 
hibition,  the  connection  between  M 
efficiency  and  temperance,  etc  O^ 
Stelzle,  appointed  director  of  the  de;s 
ment,  will  carry  his  propaganda  to  I 
workers  by  writmg  for  trade  joumiUj 
turing  and  campaigning  among  labor  cm 
izations. 

Mr.  Stelzle  himself  is  a  trade  unioc:^ 
machinist,   and   a  minister.     In  the  •3 
capacity  he  was  organizer  and 
ent  of  the  Labor  Temple,  New  York 
from  1910-1912,  and  for  ten  years  sc 
tendent  of  the  Bureau   of   Social  S 
under   the   Presbyterian    Board  of  H 
Missions.       Resigning     this     posttioi 
served  last  winter   as   Director  of  T 
and  Emergency  Measures  of  the  Mv 
Gjmmittee    on    the    Unemployed   ic 
York. 


A  prospective  shortage  of  school 
has  compelled  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  t 
cation  to  give  up  this  year  its  public 
tion  schools  which  have  been  cotnii 
with  growing  success  for  the  pa*' 
years.  This  is  the  first  curtaihneot  ^: 
newer  educational  activities  made  s 
sary  by  the  shortage  in  revenue. 
others,  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the 
use  of  public  schools  outside  of 
hours  and  to  return  to  the  fee  *? 
which  would  have  meant  the  practical « 
ination  of  the  social  center  moT 
which,  during  the  last  year,  has  more 
doubled  the  use  of  the  school  botldinri 
of  hours. 

Citizens*  organizations  and  the  pre<* 
once  rose  to  insist  upon  kccpoij 
schools  open  free,  as  the  cost  a  few  A 
sand  dollars  a  year,  is  not  oonuocnt:^ 
with  the  benefit.  As  a  r^ult,  the  K*j 
board  has  assured  the  public  there  w** 
no  change  in  the  rules  and  the  de»eko=ti 
of  the  social  center  movement  »^'  "^ 
tinue  unhampered. 


>ttings 
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The  English  coalition  inini$try  has  just 
pointed  a  central  committee  to  consider 
ays  of  placing  more  of  the  four  million 
res  of  grass  land  in  Great  Britain  under 
lage.  Although  there  is  no  danger  of 
tarving  out  the  British  Isles/'  according 
Charles  W.  Holman  who  recently  re- 
rned  from  studying  the  co-operative 
jvement  and  land  question  in  Great  Brit- 
n,  "the  climb  of  prices  has  made  the  pub- 
realize  that  the  land  is  not  supporting 
ough  families  per  acre  and  that  the  yield 
ght  be  raised  with  a  little  efficiency  engi- 
ering." 

Mr.  Holman  declares  that  machinery  for 
rrying  out  the  plans  of  this  new  commit- 
j  already  exists  in  the  great  co-operative 
rmers'  societies.  These  societies  of  which 
ere  are  nearly  2,000  in  Great  Britain  with 
membership  of  about  115,000  farmers  are 
g^anized  for  mutual  help  in  a  multitude  of 
lys— from  making  small  loans  possible 
d  easy  to  buying  a  threshing  machine  for 
oup  use  at  lower  terms.  They  would, 
erefore,  he  insists,  be  a  splendid  medium 
r  trying  out  schemes  devised  by  the  com- 
ttee  for  increasing  the  supply  of  food 
iflfs  and  incidcntly  benefiting  the  farmer. 


PAMPHLETS 


Municipal  Problems.  Compiled  and  edited 
Herman  G.  A.  Brauer,  director  of  the 

ireau  of  Municipal  Research,  University 
Washington,  Olympia,  Wash. 

A  Great  Gift   or  the   Mystery   of   Life. 
'  Jessie  Copeland  Brecken.    Toronto  Lo- 
I  Council,   National  Council  of   Women 
Canada,  Toronto,  Canada. 


The  Chicago  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
nitarium — Its  History  and  Provisions. 
'  Theodore  B.  Sachs,  M.  D.  General  of- 
e,  105  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

Coal-Mine  Fatalities  in  the  United  States, 
14.  By  Albert  H.  Fay.  Department  of 
s  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines.  Govern- 
Jnt  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sary?  A  contribution  to  the  present  dis- 
ssion  regarding  the  educational  features 
the  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind. 
\t  Committee  on  Education,  Cleveland 
amber  of  Commerce,  Ohio. 


The  Negro  Tuberculosis  Problem  in 
iryland.  By  the  Maryland  Association 
f  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis, 
te.  Sec.  Robert  Carlisle  Powell  1301 
)rth  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^e  Pocket  Cyclopedia  of  Temperance. 
'  the  Temperance  Society  of  the  Metho- 
rt  Episcopal  Church,  Shawnee  Building, 
3>eka,  Kansas.  Clarence  True  Wilson, 
itor.    Price  25  cents. 


Worl"!  Peace.  A  spectale  drama  in  three 
ts.  By  Frank  P.  and  Kate  Richards 
Hare.  Price  25  cents.  The  National 
P-Saw  Publishing  Co.,  Pontiac  Building, 
'  Louis,  Mo.        

Permissible  Explosion-Proof  Electric 
otors  for  Mines ;  Conditions  and  Require- 
tnU  for  Test  and  Approval.  By  H.  H, 
2fk  Technical  paper  101.  Department  of 
terior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Government 
^ting  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Alleged  Ger- 
in  Outrages  appointed  by  His  Britannic 


Majesty's  Government  and  presided  over 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce.  Price 
10  cents.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  City.  

Unemployment.  Its  Relation  to  Crime, 
Delinquency  and  Probation.  By  Walter 
Lincoln  Sears,  superintendent  Public  Em- 
ployment Bureau  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
corner  Lafayette  and  Leonard  Streets, 
New  York  City. 

Bulletin  on  Community  Music  and  Drama. 
Outlining  a  plan  for  the  development  of  a 
series  of  "home-talent"  entertainments.  By 
Edgar  B.  Gordon,  director  of  music  and 
dramatics.  Winfield  Hicrh  School,  Winfield. 
Kansas.    Price  5  cents. 


Price  5  cents;  ten  or  more  copies  3  cents 
each.  Department  of  Child-Helping,  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York  city. 


Summer  Camp  and  Fresh  Air  Facilities 
in  Nev/  York  City.  By  the  Summer  Work 
Committee  for  the  Association  of  Neigh- 
borhood Workers.  Alfred  Coming  Clark, 
Neighborhood  House,  283  Rivington  street. 
New  York  city. 


A  Study  of  Results  of  Institutional  Care. 
By  William  J.  Doherty,  second  deputy  com- 
missioner. Department  of  Public  Charities, 
New  York  city.  Price  5  cents ;  ten  or  more 
copies  3  cents  each.  Department  of  Child- 
Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East 
22  Street,  New  York  city. 


Workers*  Health  Bulletin.  By  George 
M.  Price,  M.  D.,  director  of  the  Joint  Board 
of  Sanitary  Control  for  the  Workers  in  the 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  and  Dress  and  Waist 
Industries,  31  Union  Square  West,  New 
York  City.  

Report  of  Cases  under  the  Massachusetts 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  Determined 
on  Appeal,  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
Bulletin  No.  11.  Dec.  13,  1914  to  April  1, 
1915,  inclusive.  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Accident  Board.  State  Printers,  32  Derne 
Street,  Boston.       

A  Study  of  Results  of  a  Child-Placing 
Society.  By  Ruth  W.  Lawton,  research 
worker,  and  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  general 
secretary,  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Price  5  cents;  ten  or  more  copies  3  cents 
each.  Department  of  Child-Helping,  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York  city. 


A  Community  Plan  in  Children's  Work. 
By  C.  C.  Carstens,  secretary  and  general 
agent,  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention   of    Cruelty    to    Children,    Boston. 


The  Family.  1.  The  Ethics  of  the  Fam- 
ily. By  James  Hayden  Tufts,  professor 
and  head  of  the  department  of  philosophy, 
University  of  Chicago.  2.  The  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  Family  Ideal.  By  Samuel  Mc- 
Chord  Crothers,  minister  of  the  Parish 
church.  Cambridge.  Charity  Organization 
Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130 
East  22  Street,  New  York  city. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


Items  for  the  next  Calendar  should  reach 
The  Survey  before  September  p. 

AUGUST  AND  SBPTBMBBR 

CONFBRENCBS 

Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  Michi- 
gan, Ninth  Annual  Conference  of.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  2-3.  Hotel  Pantlind. 
Chairman,  M.  R.  Bissell,  Jr.,  55  Barclay, 
Ave.,  N.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  South  Caro- 
lina State  Conference  of.  Columbia, 
S.  C,  September  7-9.  Pres.,  A.  T. 
Jamison,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

City  Planning,  California  Conference  on. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  September  7-11.  Sec'y» 
Charles  H.  Cheney,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 

.    Francisco,  Cal. 

Collegiate  Alumnae,  Association  of.  San 
Francisco.  Cal.,  August  16-24.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
Miss  Vida  Hunt  Francis,  1225  Spruce 
Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Education  Assooation,  National.  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  August  16-28.  Sec'y,  Durand 
W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Education,  International  Congress  of.  Held 
in  connection  with  National  Education 
Association.  Oakland,  Cal.,  August  16-28. 
Sec'y,  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Eugenics  Congress,  Second  International. 
New  York,  Sept.  22-28. 

Home  Economics  Congress.  International 
Educational.  Oakland,  Cal.,  August  26- 
28.  Sec'y,  Anna  Barrows,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  city. 

Governor's  Conference.  Boston,  Mass., 
August  24.  Sec'y.  M.  C.  Riley,  State 
Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society.  Labor 


Day  Conference  of.  Hampton,  N.  H. 
September  4-6.  Further  information  can 
be  secured  by  addressing  Miss  Louise 
.\dams  Grout,  154  Newbury  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Municipalities,  League  of  California. 
Oakland,  Cal.,*  September  7-11.  Sec'y, 
H.  A.  Mason.  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

PuBuc  Health,  American  Association  of. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  September  7-10.  Sec'y, 
Selskar  M.  Gunn,  755  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Reugious  Education  Association.  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  August  27-29.  Sec'y,  Henry 
F.  Cope,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago,  111. 

School  Peace  League,  American.  Oakland, 
Cal.,  August  23.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  405  Marlborough  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Tuberculosis,  Mississippi  Valley  Confer- 
ence on.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September 
29-October  1.  Further  information  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  105  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York. 

Universities  and  Public  Service,  Second 
National  Conference  on.  Boston,  Mass.. 
August  24-27.  Sec'y,  Edward  A.  Fitz- 
patrick.  Box  380,  Madison,  Wis. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Central  City  Conference,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin,  August  17-27. 

Central  Student  Conference.  Lake  Gen- 
eva, Wis.,  August  28- September  6. 

Pacific  Coast  City  Conference.  Asilomar, 
Cal.,  August  16-25. 

Western   City  Conference.     Estes   Park, 

Colo..  August  13-23. 
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LATBR  MBBTINGS 

iNTOtKATIONAL 

Dry  Farmxkg  Congress,  Tenth  Annual  In- 
ternational. Denver,  Colo.,  October  4-7. 
Sec'y.  Ralph  H.  Faxon,  Denver,  Colo. 

P&ACE  CoNOiESS,  International.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  October  10-12.  SccV,  H.  H. 
Bell,  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Bush  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

National 

Consumers'  League,  National.  Sixteenth 
annual  meeting.  Cleveland,  O.,  Novem- 
ber 4-5.  General  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 

Housing  Association,  National.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  October  6-8.  Sec'y.  Law- 
rence Veiller,  106  East  22d  Street.  New 
York. 

Humane  Assooation,  American.  St.  Au- 
gustine. Fla.,  November  8-11.  SecVf  Na- 
thaniel J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Infant  Mortality,  American  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Sixth 
annual  meeting.  Philadelphia.  November 
10-12.  Executive  Sec'y.  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

MrNiciPAL  Improvements,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Dayton,  O.,  October  11-15. 
Sec'y,  Charles  C  Brbwn,  702  Wulsin 
BIdg..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Municipal  League.  National.  Dayton,  O., 
November  17-19.  Sec'y,  Clinton  Rogers 
Wotjdruflf.  North  American  Building. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Peace  Congress,  Fifth  American.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  October  6-9.  Executive 
Director,  Arthur  D.  Call,  Colorado  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Prison  Association.  American.  Oakland, 
Cal..  October  2-7.  Sec'y,  George  L. 
Sehon,  1086  Baxter  Avenue,  Louisville. 
Ky. 

Prisoner's  Aid  Association,  National. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  October  2-7.  Sec'y.  C.  M. 
Thompson,  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn. 

State  and  Local 

Charities.  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  October  20-22. 
Sec'y.  Parker  B.  Field,  279  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Michigan  State 
Conference  of.  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
October  20-22.  Sec'y,  Marl  T.  Murray, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York 
State  Conference  of.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  ir,-i8.  Sec'v.  Richard  W.  Wallace, 
Box  17,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Seventh 
Pennsylvania  Conference  of.  Scranton, 
Pa.  October  21-23.  Sec'y.  Maurice  Wil- 
lows, Scranton,  Pa. 

Child  Weu^are,  Annual  Conference  of. 
Dallas,  Texas.  Oct.  26-28.  Conducted  by 
Texas  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teachers'  Associations.  Pres.,  Mrs.  F. 
W.  McAllister,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

DiRKi  TORS  OF  the   PoOR  AND  ChARITIES  AND 

CoRkRcTioN,  Conference  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of.  Reading,  Pa. 
()ctobcr  12-15.  Ass't  Sec'y,  James  Mc- 
Kenna.  Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Reading,  Pa. 

TuBERcrLosis,  New  P'ngland  Conference  on. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  8-9.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
103  K.  22d  Street.  New  York. 

TiBfRi  ru)sis.  Southern  Conference  on. 
Cohunbia,  S.  C  October  24-25.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ipK  the  National  Association  for  the 
.^  tiuly  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  !•:.  22d  Street.  New  York. 


INFORMATION  DESK 


The  following  natioiial  bodies  will  gUdly  and  freely  supply  informatioQ  and  adviK  tmitq  oa4e  ^pa 
Mined  by  each  and  on  related  subjecli.  Memben  are  kept  dotely  in  touch  %nlli  the  woik  wlikKacki^ 
zation  it  doing,  but  membefBhipic  not  requited  oi  those  seeking  information.  CortespoodeKe  iiii 
enclose  pottage /or  reply. 


UealUi 


SBX  HYGIENE— Society  of  SanlUrv  and 
Moral  I'rophylaxis,  105  We«t  40th  St., 
New  York  tity.  Edward  L.  &eyei»  Jr., 
President  Six  educational  pamphlets.  10c 
each.  Quarterly  Journal,  demoted  to  sex  edu- 
cation, $1.00  per  year.  Dues — Active,  $2.00; 
Contributing,  $5.00;  SusUinIng,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berahlp  includes  current  and  sul>8equent  liter- 
ature.    Maintains  lecture  bureau. 


CANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
of   Cancer,   289   Fourth    Ave.,   New    York 
Cltjr.     Curtis    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment    and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  |5. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School  Hy- 
aiene   Association.      Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    Secy..  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  Y'ork. 
Yearly  conj^resses  and  proceedings. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers.  Secy! 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hyj^iene,  pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  Insane,  social  ser- 
vice In  mental  hygiene.  State  Soclttles  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  E.  h\  Eob- 
biiiH.  ExeQ.  Sec.  :i03  E,  27th  fci..  New 
York.  To  unite  all  g:overnment  health  agencies 
Into  a  National  Department  of  Health  to  In- 
form the  i>eople  how  to  prevent  diseilse. 


TUBERCULOSIS— National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
luo  Eust  22Dd  St.  New  York.  Charles  J. 
llatUeld,  M.I>..  Exec.  Sec'y.  Ueports,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon  request.  Annual  transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free  to  membeiH. 


RACE  BETTERMENT-  National         Confer- 
ence on   Uace  Bettermenu     Uegeneration 
of  Race  through  eugenics  and  euthenics. 
Interesting    exhibit     at     Panama-Pacific    Ex- 
position.    Official   Proceedings  first  conference, 
650  pages,   now  ready,  |2.oo.     Addnss   Seci-c- 
tary.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-Amerlcan  Public  Health 
Association.  Pres.,  Wm.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington;  Secy.  S.  M.  Gunn.  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections:  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muul- 
cipal  Health  Officers,  Sanitary  ETnglneerlng  and 
Ijoclological.  Official  or;;an  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $;t.00  a  year  published  month- 
br.  3  months'  8ut>8crlption,  50  cents.  Address 
755  Boylston  St..  Bostou,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  NURSING— Object:  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing:  to  develop  standards  of  technique;  to 
maintain  a  o^ntral  bureau  of  information.  Put>- 
licatlons'  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crsndail,  R.  N.  Exec.  Sec,  25  West  45th  St.. 
New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS-Through 
its  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 
maintains  a  staff  of  specially  prepared 
visiting  numes  for  appointment  to  small  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on 
organisation  and  administration  or  visiting 
nunie  associations :  personal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits available  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
perintendent, Red  Cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Service,  Washington.   I».  C. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The    AmeHm  ««  . 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc..  105  West  lotfe  k  ' 
Y. ;   Braiibh   Offices:    122  Soatk  UkMu 
Ave.,   Chicago;    Pbelan    Bldg.,  Ssa  FfucA 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  nivr 
of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  snpprMstos  o(  ;•« 
merclal!sed   vice.     Quarterly   macaxlDe  "for: 
Hygiene.*'     Monthly  Bulletin,    Membenhlfh,  1 
su:talnlng,  SIO.  Inrormatloo  upon  rM|oettI^ 
Charles  W.  Eliot ;  Gen.  Sec*y.  WilllsM  r, 
M.D. :  Counsel,  James  B.  Reynold!. 


Probleaa 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meeti  the  dmc. 
tor  concise  Information  concvnlsf  '^ 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Vr: 
Race.  Extended  bibliographies.  Fall  £*t 
l*rlce  25c.  Bv  mall  35c.  Negro  tetr  h>i 
Companv,  Tuskegee   Instttate,  AlabasM. 

In  addition  to  Information  In  Negrp  \h 
Book.  Tuskegee  Institute  will  faralifa  «r- 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  tht  V 
gro   race. 


HAMPTON    IN8T1TUTB,   n.%MrTOX n 
— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  yootlu  %  ^ 
educational  experiment  itatioa."  V' 
a  state   nor   a  government    school.     Sn;),«  * 
by    voluntary    contributiona.      II.    B.   l'rt<" 
Principal :    E.    K.    Rogers,    Treasurer :    W 
Scovllie,  Secretary.     Free  literature  oa  r»"  i" 
lustment,  Hampton  alms  and  methods.  9o^t*t^ 
Workman,  Illustrated  monthly,  fl  a  fttt:^ 
to  donors. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  POR  TBI  il 
VANCEMENT  OF  GOLORfiO  PtOTt 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  V^'i^ 
The  CrUl9,  a  monthly  magaslne.  YXtXj  bna*) 
and  locals.  Legal  aid,  literature,  spesknv  a 
tern  slides,  press  material,  etc.  1*ti**' 
Moorfleld  Storey :  Chairman  of  tlie  Bo* 
Directors,  J.  B.  Spln^m ;  Vice  rrrsl<kvi 
Treasurer,  Oswald  Garrison  Vliiard:  1"^^ 
of  Publications  and  Research,  W.  R.  a  Di> 
Secretary,  Mary  Chi  Ids  Nemey. 


SocmI  and  Eoonoaio  Probkas 


AMERICAN  ECONOiaC  ABBOCUTIOK 
Objects :  **the  encouracement  of  ecoe: 
research,**  "the  issue  of  pubUcstK* 
economic  subjects,"  **the  encourageaieot  of  7 
feet  freedom  of  economic  discuaalon."  Ttirsi 
bershlp  Includes  the  profeaslonal  ect«ds 
of  the  country  together  with  many  otbrr» : 
ested  In  scientific  study  of  economic  pn> 
Publications:  American  Economic  Revlr*. 
ceedlngs  of  Annual  Meetlnira,  and  H«» 
Dues  $5.00  a  year.  Secretary  A.  A  I 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CMMITTBB  POR  IM MIGRAim  J 
AMERICA— Clearing  bouse  and  .•< 
of  consultation  on  iraasportauo*,  4 
ployment,  standard  of  living,  savins»  t^i  i 
vestments,  education,  naturalisation,  lefu  ■  i 
and  public  charges.  Frank  TrumbulL  Ch  :  '^ 
M.  warbui-g.and  Frances  A.  Kellor.  ^.-"^i 
Wm.  Feilowes  Morgan,  Treaa.  I>jes  $5  i  "^ 
Incluoing  Immigrants  In  American  Bev1f«  ^ 
literature.     05  Madison  Ave..  X  X.  CUy. 


IMMIGRANT  GIRLS— Council  of  J'*< 
Women  i National),  l»epartaeat  of  t^ 
grant  Aid,  with  headquarters  ac  :-*  ^ 
Broadway.  New  York  City.— Mlas  Help's  ^^^ 
ler,  chairman, — gives  friendly  aid  to  liaa*^'' 
girls;  meets,  visits,  advises,  guide*:  ha«  ^ 
national  system  of  safeguardinx.  Invite*  i- > 
bershlp. 


BOOKS  ON  SOCIAL  PROBLRMS-TV  «l 
vey    Associates,    inc..    105   C    'J:1A  ^*  * 
New   York  are  publishers  for  the  R:-^ 
Sage   Foundation  and  axents  tor   boo4«  j.  '• 
dustry,    health,    recreation,    relief,    citk 
lems,  Immisratlon,  sex  hygleae.  bospAtai»  ' 
culoels.  st^ttlements,  prison  n*fonn,  rti./.    *  • 
women   In  industry,  vocational  gvlteo^. 
Ing.  city  planning. 

List  of  books  on  spectal  topk«  sofc»*tf  ■  i 
request.  Also  current  fiction  ihaltng  •"*  ^ 
cial   problema. 
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Peace  Currents  in  Europe 

Two  articles:  one  by  Elmily  Greene  Balch,  who 
shared  with  Jane  Addams  the  honor  of  bearing  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Women's  Peace  Congress  at  1^  Hague 
to  the  Courts  of  Europe ;  the  other  by  Mary  Chamberlain, 
of  the  staff  of  The  Survey,  who  tells  of  interviews  with 
the  peace  seeking  groups  in  England 

In  The  Survey  for  September  4 


Copies  at  auantity  rates  may  still  be  obtained  of  The  Survey  for  July 
17.  containing  the  full  text  of  Miss  Addams*  first  speech  after  her  return  mm 
Europe— 10  copies  at  9  cents  each;  25  at  8  cenU  each;  50 at  7  cenU  each;  100  at 
6  cenU  eiM:h:  250  at  5  cents  each.    Sini^  copies,  10  cents  each. 
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The  GIST  »/  IT— 

•yHE  United   States   Commission  oe 
dustrial  Relations   passed  out  of  r 
ence  on  August  23,  the  period  fixed  b\ 
gress  for  its  work  having  elapsed.  Iua 
penditures   total    $500,000.     One  repir 
signed  by  Chairman  Frank  P.  Walsh  , 
the  three  representatives  of  labor.   A-*- 
report,  written  by  Prof.  John  R.  Conn 
is  signed  also  by   Mrs.  J.   Borden  Pi- 
man,    and— with    certain    rescnratioEv-« 
the   three   employers*    representatives  '^ 
add  a  supplemental  report.     Page  44 

'pO  promote  international  morality  i*- 

facilitate  the  reunion  of  the  rac"- ' 
of  the  medical  profession  of  all  oatioc- 
the  close  of  the  war — such  are  the  ct  •: 
of  a  new  brotherhood  which  is  betiu  • 
ganized  by  physicians.     Page  482. 

PAYROLLS  of  Portland  merchant,  s 
forded  the  basis  for  the  first  m*-' 
gation  by  the  United  States  govenr* 
into  the  effect  of  minimum  wage  k?*) 
tion.  According  to  the  findings,  « •: 
workers  to  whom  the  Oregon  law  x,. 
have  not  been  thrown  out  of  emplo>:» 
nor  displaced  by  men ;  their  average  »■ 
ly  earning^  have  increased  in  spite 
fact  that  hours  have  been  shortenet: 
business  has  been  slack;  and  the  mm 
wage  has  not  tended  to  become  the  ^- 
mum.     Page  478. 

JJELP  for  community  development  ^ 
tended  throughout   Iowa  by  th? 
reau  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  statr  : 
versity.     Service   is    rendered    when 
organizations  invite  it.    Page  485. 

p^  NEW  bully — politics  by  name— hi^i 

last     broken     into     St.     Louis 
grounds.     Short  sighted   aldermen 
the  resignation  of  Charlotte  RamboSi 
city's  recreation  leader,  who  would  net 
into   the   hands   of   politicians   and  « 
not  submit  to  a  continuance   of  a 
schedule  which  made  it  impossible  to  ^; 
efHcient  employes  in  her  department 
479. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   in     California 
more  systematically  handled  last 
ter   because  the   lessons   of    the  pr: 
winter  were  studied.     Page  483. 

\Y^AR    profits    in    copper    paid    all 

dividends  to  Calumet  and 
stockholders.  Employes  were  paid 
they  lost  throtigh  cuts  in  wage  ratn 
did  not  receive  what  they  lost  whet 
mines  were  run  on  a  three-quarter 
basis  during  depression.     Page  4M, 

TpHE  Mikvch  baths  in  New  York  <X} 
being  cleaned  up  as  a   result  ct 
agitation  a  year  ago  over  their  tnsair 
condition.    Page  482. 

gOCIAL  workers'  attention  is  focnsscd  ^ 
exclusively   on   the   problems   of  tf 
own   field  of  effort,  writes   Mrv   Wfi 
Lowell    Putnam.      A    wider    outlook 
more  %'aried  contacts  with  life  will  ^~ 
she  says,  for  sanity  in  soda]  work.    ^ 
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TBW  DBCISION8  IN  COLORADO 
J      STRIKE  TRIALS 

The  Supreme   Court  of  Colo- 
■>    has   barred   Judge   Granby    HTIT 

from  presiding  at  future  trials  of 
ss  growing  out  of  the  strike  dis- 
:rs. 

hose  who  have  protested  that  the 
linistration    of    justice    in    the    state 

not  given  a  "square  deal"  to  labor 
this  as  proof  of  their  contention, 
y  not  only  believe  that  it  is  the  first 
.  toward  fair  trials  for  the  many 
ters  whose  cases  are  yet  to  be  heard, 

are    confident    that    it    foreshadows 

granting  of  a  new  trial  to  John  R. 
/son,  convicted  of  murder  and  sen- 
ed  to  life  itnprisdnment  by  Judge 
yer.  Further  ground  for  this  con- 
nce  they  find  in  the  fact  that  the  Su- 
ne  Court  also  granted  a  writ  of 
irsedeas,  which  stays  the  execution 
he  life  sentence,  and  is  preliminary 
I  review  of  the  case  on  its  merits, 
s  told  in  The  Survey  for  July  17, 
i,  Lawson  protested  against  the 
t  of  Judge  Hillyer  to  pass  judg- 
t  upon  him,  charging  that  Hillyer, 
had  just  been  appointed  to  the 
:h  by  Governor  Carlson,  was  "fresh 
a  the  employment  of  the  coal  oper- 
s  of  Colorado,  including  the  Rocke- 
Ts,  who  have  pressed  and  engineered 
e  prosecutions,"  that  he  had  been 
^ged  to  assist  as  a  practicing  law- 

in  the  trial  of  cases  arising  like 
;  out  of  the  industrial  disturbances," 

that  he  was  "so  prejudiced  against 
that  my  case  in  this  court  was  a 
esty  on  justice." 

was  the  presentation  of  this  con- 
ion  of  bias  to  the  Supreme  Court 
x)unsel  for  Lawson  that  led  to  the 
in  of  the  court  disqualifying  Judge 
yer  from  presiding  over  future 
le  cases.  The  action  is  considered 
Lawson  to  be  "the  first  step  toward 
complete  vindication." 
he  crime  for  which  the  jury  con- 
ed Lawson  was  the  killing  of  John 
imo,  a  deputy  sheriff,  who  was  shot 
he  course  of  a  battle  between  depu- 

and  strikers.  There  was  no  charge 
Lawson  had  shot  Nimmo,  but  he 
found  guilty  on  the  ground  that 
was  a  leader  of  the  strikers  and 
efore  responsible. 

he  argument  for  a  new  trial,  which 
ume  XXXiy.  No.  it 


was  denied  by  Judge  Hillyer,  was  based 
on  new  evidence.  This  included  an  af- 
fidavit by  one  of  the  jurymen,  Grover 
Hall,  that  he  had  held  out  for  acquittal 
until  a  bailiff  came  to  him  several  times 
and  told  him  that  his  wife  was  danger- 
ously ill,  that  the  other  jurors  had 
used  this  alleged  illness  of  his  wife  to 
get  him  to  agree  to  the  verdict  of  guilty, 
that  the  bailiff  had  informed  the  jury 
of  an  order  of  the  judge  to  give  the 
jury  nothing  more  to  eat  until  Ihey 
should  agree  upon  a  verdict,  and  that 
influenced  by  uneasiness  over  his  wife 
and  by  the  coercion  of  the  other 
jurors  who  held  him  responsible  for 
their  lack  of  food,  he  voted  for  con- 
viction. That  the  struggle  over  further 
effort  to  secure  a  new  trial  for  Lawson 
will  be  bitter  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  this  new  evidence  is  now  being 
attacked.  On  an  information  filed  by 
the  attorney  general,  which  is  similar  to 
an  indictment  in  its  effect,  Hall  has  been 
arrested  for  perjury. 

Meanwhile  the  active  campaign  start- 
ed by  the  Justice  League,  "to  secure  a 
reversal  of  unjust  sentences"  imposed 
on  Lawson  and  other  "victims  of  this 
pernicious  coal  combination,"  is  being 
pushed  with  continued  vigor.  Funds 
are  being  solicited  throughout  the  coun- 
try "to  bring  to  trial  the  Ludlow  mur- 
derers and  those  who  paid  them."  The 
league  has  secured  the  services  of 
James  H.  Brewster,  formerly  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  later  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
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No  WONDER  Charlie  Chaplin 
is  the  children's  hero  when  Unkas,  Mow- 
gli  and  Ivanhoe  are  as  yet  unrecog- 
nized and  unrewarded  movie  artists  ! 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Juvenile  Motion  Picture 
Federation  recently  formed  by  the 
Social  Center  Bureau  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Institute,  New  York  city.  The 
new  federation  plans  to  create  a  demand 
for  and  a  supply  of  mot  ion -pictures  for 
children  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  rival  in 
interest  the  antics  of  John  Bunny  and 
Charlie  Chaplin. 

It  was  this  paucity  of  suitable 
pictures  that  stimulated  the  formation 
of  the  Juvenile  Motion  Picture  Federa- 
tion. For  several  years  three  organiza- 
tions in  New  York  have  been  trying  in 
vain  to  secure  a  supply  of  pictures  for 
little  folks:  the  Social  Center  Bureau 
which  has  been  running  movies  in  the 
schools,  the  Church  Mot  ion -Picture  So- 
ciety which  holds  exhibits  for  Sunday 
school  children,  and  the  Horace  Mam- 
Mothers'  Association  which  has  been 
agitating  both  for  Saturday  moving- 
picture  matinees  for  children  and  for  a 
wider  and  healthier  range  of  moving- 
picture  subjects. 

These  associations  found  Chat  practi- 
cally the  only  cinematograph  concern 
which  runs  a  special  juvenile  depart- 
ment is  the  General  Film  Company,  and 
even  here  the  reels  that  can  be  pro- 
cured are  often  battered  and  spotted  or 
are  a  namby-pamby  version  of  a  tale 
that  might  make  a  stirring  scenario. 
As  for  children's  films  belonging  to 
other  companies,  these  are  simply  lost  in 
the  shuffle  on  a  circuit  where  they  ap- 
pear in  theaters  sandwiched  between 
melodrama  and  Pathe's  weekly. 

Disgusted  and  hampered  by  this  con- 
fusion in  the  motion-picture  business 
the  Social  Center  Bureau  determined  to 
co-operate  with  the  Horace  Mann  Moth- 
ers' Association  and  the  Church  Motion- 
Picture  Society  in  planning  some  sort 
of  exchange  through  which  films  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  children  could  be 
readily  obtainable.  The  Social  Center 
Bureau  had  behind  it  the  precedent  of 
the  People's  Institute  which  established 
six   years   ago   the    National    Board    of 
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Censorship  to  pass  for  release  all  over 
the  country  filpis  submitted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  moving-picture  concerns. 

The  Juvenile  Motion  Picture  Federa- 
tion thus  evolved  plans  to  affiliate  with 
the  National  Board  of  Censorship  and 
to  use  as  far  as  possible  their  ex- 
tensive machinery.  Two  critics  will  be 
appointed  on  each  of  the  21  committees 
of  the  National  Board  of  Censorship  to 
select  desirable  pictures  for  children. 
Their  record,  showing  the  manufac- 
turer, booking  agent,  and  date  of 
release  of  an  approved  film,  will 
have  two  purposes:  on  the  one  hand, 
the  federation  wilt  ask  film  companies 
to  keep  such  a  recorded  Elm  separately 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  secured  at  a 
fair  rental  by  customers  who  are  look- 
ing for  pictures  for  children's  entertain- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  these  rec- 
ords, in  possession  of  the  federation, 
will  furnish  schools,  churches,  settle- 
ments, and  others  seeking  pictures  for 
children,  reliable  information  as  to 
where  proper  films  may  be  procured. 

Orrin  G.  Cocks,  advisory  secretary  of 
the  National  Board  of  Censorship,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  Helen  Ruth  Richter,  of  the  People's 
Institute  Social  Center  Bureau,  is  secre- 
tary. 

EFFECTS   OF  THE    MINIMUM 
WAGE  IN  OREGON 

The  first  federal  investigation 
of  the  effect  of  the  minimum  wag^  is  this 
country  appears  in  a  bulletin  recently  is- 
sued by  the  United  Stales'  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  the  effect  of  mini- 
mum wage  rulings  in  Oregon.  The  ma- 
terial forming  the  basis  of  the  report 
was  collected  by  investigators  sent  out 
joinlly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the 
United  States  Commis.iion  on  Industrial 
Relations.  lis  preparation  was  in  the 
competent  hands  of  Marie  L.  Obenauer 
and  Bertha  von  der  Nienburg. 

The  Oregon  minimum  wage  law  was 


passed  in  1913.  It  provides  that  the  em- 
ployment of  experienced  women  workers 
at  a  wage  inadequate  to  meet  their  cost 
of  living  and  to  maintain  them  in  health 
shall  be  unlawful.  To  determine  what 
this  minimum  wage  should  be  in  differ- 
ent occupations  and  localities,  there  was 
created  an  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion composed  of  three  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  representing 
employers,  employes  and  the  public. 
The  commission  appointed  various  wage 
boards  consisting  in  each  case  of  nine 
members,  representing  equally  employ- 
ers, employes  and  the  public. 

These  boards  returned  recommenda- 
tions varying  from  $8.25  a  week,  for  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  state,  to  $9.25  a 
week  for  mercantile  establishments  and 
ofhces  in  Portland.  After  holding  pub- 
lic hearings,  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  made  the  payment  of  these 
weekly  wage  rates  mandatory.  The  rate 
of  $9.25  a  week  to  experienced  adult 
women  employed  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  Portland  went  into  effect  Nov- 
ember 23,  1913.  To  become  experienced 
in  the  sense  of  the  law,  not  more  than 
one  year  of  service  was  required. 

The  federal  report  is  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  this  ruling  as  registered  on  the 
payrolls  of  Portland  merchants.  Defi- 
nite answers  are  given  to  the  following 
questions: 

Has  the  enforcement  of  the  minimum 
wage  law  thrown  women  out  of  employ- 
ment and  have  women  been  supplanted 
by  men  ? 

Have  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
ihe  women  been  increased? 

Has  the  minimum  wage  tended  to  be- 
come ihe  maximum? 

Based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  number  of  employes  to  the 
actual  business  done  by  the  stores  in 
corresponding  months  of  1913  and  1914, 
the  invesligation  shows  no  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  women  employes  nor  sup- 
planting of  women  by  men  due  to  wage 
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legislation.     In  the  words  of  the  rtpr 
"On   the   whole,   therefore,   Ihtle  . 

Clacement  of  women  by  men  scer^ 
ave.  occurred  in  these  sis  large  n- 
and  the  little  which  has  occurred 
chargeable   to  the   minimum   wage  < 
terminations." 

The  effect  of  the  wage  rate  of  txr 
enced  women  is  told  by  the  repon  ^ 
following  sentence ; 

"Without  a  doubt,  the  minimum  1 
of  pay  for  adult  experienced  vfl 
was  raised  in  all  occupatiotts  in  'i 
six  Portland  stores." 

The  number  receiving  $9.25  a  ntm 
creased  130  per  cent.  In  discussitji 
average  weekly  earnings  the  repor  j 
tinues : 

"The  average  weekly  earnings  .' 
women  in  the  six  department,  dry  p 
and  five-and  ten-cent  stores  increair' 
per  cent,  or  from  $7.89  to  $8.68  per 
after  the  minimum  wage  deters; 
tions." 

This  is  a  remarkable  showing  ic  < 
of  the  fact,  pointed  out  elsewhere  a 
report,  that  at  the  time  the  wage  rJi 
went  into  effect  several  important  ca 
were  at  work  which  would,  exccf 
the  wage  law,  have  caused  a  nouix 
crease  in  the  weekly  earnings  of  «« 
employes.  There  had  gone  into  r' 
at  the  same  time  with  the  wage  ur 
mi  nations  other  rulings  of  the  cua 
sion,  cutting  the  daily  hours  of  '■» 
from  10  to  8  1/3,  and  prohibitinc 
employment  of  women  in  stores  >■; 
P.M.  Slill  more  important,  the  ■ 
1914  witnessed  a  serious  financiii 
pre s sion  which  was  measnred  :r. 
stores  by  a  falling  off  of  12  per  cr: 
sales.  This  falling  off  of  buaine&i 
ordinarily  have  b«n  followed  by  i ' 
responding  decrease  in  the  waget.  iW 
as,  under  the  wage  rulings  the  atrr] 
weekly  earnings  increased  10  per  •: 
for  the  total  number  of  women  empi 
in  1914.  I 


ommoa  Welfare 


One  of  the  commonest  objections  to 
inimum  wage  legislation  is  the  state- 
snt  that  the  minimum  would  tend  to 
come  the  maximum  wage.  It  was  said 
at  any  attempt  to  bring  up  the  wages 
the  lowest  paid  would  be  followed  by 
decrease  in  the  wages  of  the  better- 
id  and  that  the  process  of  leveling 
wn  would  meet  the  additional  expense 
paying  better  wages  to  the  under- 
id  workers.  The  theory  that  there  is 
definite  wage  fund  which  is  incapable 
increase  has  caused  many  to  oppose 
y  attempt  to  better  conditions  in 
eated  industries.  The  report  shows 
at  far  from  the  minimum  becoming 
i  maximum,  a  larger  percentage  of 
>men  workers  received  more  than  $12 
week  after  the  law  went  into  effect 
m  before. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "How  were 
;  women  who  received  more  than 
25,  before  the  wage  determinations, 
ectcd?"  The  answer  is  given,  "As  a 
oup  they  constitute  a  larger  propor- 
•n  of  the  total  number  of  women  in 
14  than  in  1913,  and  an  examination 
the  rates  received  reveals  that  not 
ly  the  proportion  but  the  actual  num- 
r  getting  over  $9.25,  but  under  $12 
;reased  after  the  wage  determinations 
spite  the  decrease  in  the  total  force  of 
>mcn,"  due  to  the  general  financial  dc- 
ission.  "The  proportion  of  the  total 
rce  setting  $12  and  over  also  in- 
:ased."  The  report  published  by  the 
dustrtal  Welfare  Commission  of  the 
te  of  Washington  shows  the  same  re- 
t  and  clearly  destroys  the  contention 
It  minimum  wage  legislation  decreases 
:  wrages  of  the  better  paid. 
The  report  concludes  that  the  net  in- 
:ase  in  total  female  labor  cost  was  six 
lis  per  dollar  of  sales,  an  increase 
ich  did  not  result  in  closing  any  busi- 
es establishments  in  Portland. 
The  rulings  under  the  law  dealing 
th  learners  and  apprentices  are,  as 
,  only  tentative.  The  commission 
ed  that  in  no  occupation  would  more 
in  a  year  of  experience  be  required 
entitle  an  adult  woman  worker  to  the 
limum  wage  awarded.  In  some  de- 
-tments  of  the  stores  a  year  was  ob- 
usly  longer  than  was  necessary  to  ob- 
n  proficiency,  writes  Rev.  Edwin  V. 
tiara,  chairman  of  the  commission, 
these  departments  there  was  a  tend- 
ry  among  certain  employers  to  shift 
dismiss  the  help  at  the  end  of  a  year's 
>erjence.  This  method,  however,  has 
:  proved  satisfactory.  The  employers 
/e  found  that  the  loss  in  efficiency,  due 
frequent  changing,  has  not  at  all  been 
npensated  for  by  the  lower  wage, 
nsequently  the  tendency  to  dismiss 
Is  when  they  attained  a  year's  experi- 
:e  in  these  unskilled  departments  has 
in  largely  checked.  It  will  probably 
found  necessary,  he  says,  to  cut  down 
■y  notably,  in  some  occupations,  the 
iod  required  for  the  workers  to  be- 
ne classed  as  experienced  under  the 


PLAYING  POLITICS  WITH  PLAY- 
GROUNDS 

The  tug  op  war  between  poli- 
ticians and  friends  of  civic  welfare  in 
St.  Louis  has  ended  with  a  victory  for 
the  politicians.  With  it  have  ended  too 
the  services  of  Charlotte  Rumbold, 
supervisor  of  St.  Louis  recreation,  over 
whom  the  light  was  mainly  waged. 
When  the  Board  of  Aldermen  refused  to 
increase  the  salary  of  supervisor  from 
$1,800  to  $2,400  a  year  or  to  readjust 
the  salary  scale  in  the  department  so  as 
to  retain  a  capable  staff.  Miss  Rumbold, 
who  has  held  her  post  for  nearly  eight 
years,  resigned. 

The  politicians  did  not  win  without  a 
struggle,  however.  Five  hundred  per- 
sons crowded  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
rooms  at  a  public  hearing  on  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Representatives  from  every  prominent 
woman's  club  in  St.  Louis  and  the  united 
civic  interests  of  the  city  were  there  to 
express  their  approval  of  Miss  Rum- 
hold's  work  and  to  demand  for  her  a 
salary  commensurate  with  her  worth. 
Spokesmen  of  these  organizations, 
among  them  Park  Commissioner  Nelson 
Cunliff;  Emil  Tolkacz,  director  of  pub- 
lic works;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Utter,  president 
of  the  Woman's  Council  composed  of 
57  women's  societies  with  4,000  mem- 
bers; and  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  former 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  described  the  develop- 
ment of  public  recreation  in  St.  Louis 
under  Miss  Rumbold's  leadership. 

The  number  of  playgrounds  has  in- 
creased, they  pointed  out,  from  four  to 
twenty-three,  while  public  baths,  comfort 
stations  and  municipal  dance  halls  have 
been  developed  through  Miss  Rumbold's 
efforts.  Last  summer  the  attendance  at 
the  playgrounds  exceeded  2,000,000;  at 
the  swimming  pools  and  baths  500,000. 
All  these  varied  activities,  the  speakers 
declared,  have  been  supervised  by  Miss 
Rumbold  with  unflagging  energy,  trained 


judgment,  keen  enthusiasm,  at  a  salary 
far  less  than  other  cities  pay  for  simi- 
lar work.  Miss  Rumbold  has  also  been 
actively  identified  for  years  with  all  pro- 
gressive movements  in  the  city.  She 
was  the  author  of  a  telling  report  on 
housing  conditions,  published  by  the 
Civic  Uague  in  1907. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  rested  its  ac- 
tion on  unwillingness  to  increase  any 
salaries  at  this  time  because  of  the  state 
of  the  city's  finances.  Speakers  at  the 
hearing,  however,  seemed  to  ground  their 
opposition  on  Miss  Rumbold's  sex. 

Henry  Kom,  of  the  Tenth  Ward  Im- 
provement Association  is  reported  to 
have  asserted  that  St.  Louis  would  not 
pay  "our  money  we  pay  in  taxation"  to 
hire  "women  material"  on  the  play- 
grounds, and  that  he  knew  many  men 
who  would  be  willing  to  do  the  work  for 
$60  or  $75  a  month  and  "could  support 
Miss  Rumbold  on  the  salary." 

Adam  Wackman,  recent  Democratic 
candidate  for  president  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  summed  up  the  argument 
when  he  stalked  angrily  from  the  hear- 
ing, shouting :  "Women's  place  is  in  the 
kitchen." 

Both  sides  seem  to  agree  that  Miss 
Rumbold  has  pushed  far  out  of  her 
"place"  in  the  kitchen  into  a  position  of 
power  where  she  has  made  enemies. 
Her  friends  vigorously  declare  that  she 
has  refused  to  listen  to  the  petty  poli- 
ticians, she  has  had  money  to  disburse 
and  she  has  selected  assistants  not  on 
political  grounds  but  on  the  basts  of 
proven  efllciency  and  fitness. 

A  STATE   EXAMINING   ITS    MILK 
SUPPLIES 

Kansas  keposts  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  milk  survey  of  an  entire 
state.  Throughout  January  and  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  the  Division  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  collected  samples  and  visited 
dairies  in  the  forty-six  cities  of  Kansas 
having  a  population  of  3,000  or  more. 
In  all,  622  samples  of  milk  and  52  sam- 
ples of  cream  were  officially  collected. 

Much  of  the  country  milk  was  found 
to  be  anything  but  rich  and  pure.  The 
percentage  of  illegal  milk  in  the  smaller 
towns  was  found  to  be  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  in  the  cities.  This  was  due  often 
to  insanitary  surroundings,  often  to 
skimming,  watering  or  visible  dirt.  Even 
the  home  of  the  state  university  revealed 
nine  insanitary  dairies.  Three  outbreaks 
of  typhoid  in  the  state  were  traced  to 
milk  supplies. 

The  board's  report  emphasizes  the  im- 
perative need  of  more  and  better  paid 
inspectors.  At  present  there  are  but 
three  state  officers  to  cover  the  entire 
field,  and  as  the  report  says,  "since  the 
average  compensation  given  by  the  coun- 
ty to  the  county  health  officer  is  only 
$310.34  per  annum,  one  can  hardly  ex- 
pect much  sanitary  inspection  by  local 
licalih  officers.'' 
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yf  BSTRACTS  of  final  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  were  released  for  publication  on 
August  2^^  The  Survey  seeks  in  its  issues  for  this  week  and  next,  to  give  its 
readers  a  prompt  summary  of  these  abstracts.  Editorial  review  and  com- 
ment upon  the  work  of  the  commission  is  reserved  until  the  full  text  of  aL 
the  reports  is  in  hand. — The  Editor. 


THE  existence  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  came  to  an  end 
on  Monday,  August  23,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  named  in  the 
statute  which  created  it.  Its  active  work 
occupied  nearly  two  years  and  involved 
the   expenditure   of  $500,000. 

On  the  last  day  of  its  official  life  there 
were  given  to  the  press  abstracts  of 
three  reports — ^the  final  statements  and 
recommendations  of  the  commissioners. 
One,  written  by  Basil  M.  Manly,  di- 
rector of  research  and  investigation  for 
the  commission  since  last  March,  is 
signed  b>|  Chairman  Walsh  and  the 
three  labor  members  of  the  commission, 
John  B.  Lennon,  James  O'Connell  and 
Austin  B.  Garretson.  Another,  written 
by  John  R.  Commons,  is  signed  by  him- 
self, by  Mrs.  Harriman,  and,  with  cer- 
tain reservations,  by  the  employer  mem- 
bers, Richard  H.  Aishton,  S.  Thruston 
Ballard,  and  Harris  Weinstock.  The 
third  is  a  supplemental  statement  by  the 
three  last  named. 

Wide  divergence  of  opinion  is  indi- 
cated by  the  three  reports.  On  one 
point  alone  is  there  agreement;  all  the 
reports  favor  collective  bargaining,  the 
employer  members  approving  it,  how- 
ever, only  when  "fairly  and  properly 
conducted.*'  Aside  from  this  seeming 
agreement  the  reports  indicate  widely 
separate  and  opposed  points  of  view. 
The  Manly  report  denounces  the  sins 
of  capital  Shd  excuses  those  of  labor. 
The  Commons  report  rejects  as  a  basis 
for  recommendations  the  alleged  find- 
ings of  fact  of  the  commission's  inves- 
tigators, because  they  were  not  checked 
up  and  verified.  The  employers'  report 
condemns  the  Manly  report  as  **mani- 
festly  partisan  and  unfair,"  criticizes 
unfair  acts  of  some  employers  and  ad- 
vises the  labor  unions. 

The  Manly  Report 

The  report  signed  by  Chairman  Walsh 
and  the  three  labor  members  declares 
that  living  and  working  conditions  exist 
which  are  a  menace  to  the  nation's  wel- 
fare in  that  thev  de'\v  proper  stindards 
to   millio-s   of  ci-izens   and   make  them 


subservient  to  the  will  of  their  employ- 
ers. The  paramount  remedy  for  this  sit- 
uation, the  report  says,  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  workers^ 

The  causes  of  industrial  unrest  group 
themselves,  according  to  the  Manly  re- 
port, under  four  main  heads.    These  are : 

1.  Unjust  distribution  of  wealth  and 
income. 

2.  Unemployment  and  denial  of  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  living. 

3.  Denial  of  justice  in  the  creation,  in 
the  adjudication  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  law. 

4.  Denial  of  the  right  and  opportunity 
to  fortn  effective  organizations. 

In  discussing  the  first  cause  the  re- 
port states  that 

"44  families  possess  aggregate  incomes 
totaling  at  the  least  fifty  millions  per 
year,  while  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
third  of  male  workers  in  factories  and 
mines,  18  years  of  age  and  over,  earn 
less  than  $10  per  wcdc,  and  only  about 
one-tenth  earn  more  than  $20  per  week." 

Of  women  workers,  the  report  states 
that  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
work  for  less  than  $8  a  week,  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  earn  less  than  $4  and 
nearly  one-half  earn  less  than  $6  a  week. 

These  low  wages  indicate  conditions 

at  one  end  of  the  social  scale,  but  at  the 
ether  end 

^'massed  in  millions  are  fortunes  of  a 
size  never  before  dreamt  of,  whose 
very  owners  do  not  know  the  extent, 
nor  without  the  aid  of  an  intelligent 
clerk,  even  the  sources  of  their  incomes. 
Incapable  of  being  spent  in  any  legiti- 
mate manner,  these  fortunes  are  burdens, 
which  can  only  be  squandered,  hoarded, 
put  into  so-called  'benefactions,'  which 
for  the  most  part  constitute  a  menace  to 
the  state,  or  put  back  into  the  industrial 
machine  to  pile  up  ever-increasing  moun- 
tains of  gold." 

The  report  condemns  the  inheritance 
laws  which  pass  on  these  fortunes  and 
tend  to  perpetuate  them,  and.  therefore, 
to  perpetuate  inequalities.  The  heirs  of 
these  great   fortunes 

'control  the  livelihoods  and  have  the 
Dower  to  d'ctate  the  happiness  of  more 
human    beings    than    populated    England 


m  the  middle  ages.  Their  prindpalitks, ! 
it  is  true,  arc  scattered  and,  throufiithe 
n.edium  of  stock-ownership,  shared  12 
part  with  others ;  but  they  arc  none  tbt 
less  real.  In  fact,  such  scattertd,  in- 
visible industrial  principalities  are  i\ 
greater  menace  to  the  welfare  of  tk  na- 
tion, than  would  be  equal  power  consot 
dated  into  numerous  petty  kingdoms  a 
different  parts  of  the  country." 

Paraphrasing,  "the  king  can  do  a 
wrong,"  the  report  declares  that  aa 
Rockefellers,  Morgans,  Pricks,  Vanar 
bilts  and  Astors  can  do  no  ind 
wrong,  because  all  effective  action 
direct  responsibility  is  shifted  fromi^ 
to  the  executive  officials  who  maiu* 
American  industry."  John  D.  Rocb 
feller,  Jr.,  and  Louis  XVI  are 
quoted  to  show  their  similar  "symp 
for  "the  people."  And  our  "in 
princes"  are  declared  to  have  not 
•*commercial  alliances,"  but  a  "net 
of  intermarriages  which  assure  ha 
ous  action." 

"Effective  action  by  congress  i> 
quired,  therefore,  not  only  to  read 
on  a  basis  commensurate  in  some 
ure  to  the  service  performed,  the 
ing  inequalities  in  the  distribution 
wealth  and  income,  but  also  to  check 
growth  of  an  hereditary  arist 
which  is  not  only  foreign  to  ever) 
ception  of  American  government 
menacing  to  the  welfare  of  the 
and  the  existence  of  the  nation  ai 
democracy." 

The  report  proposes  therefore  an 
heritance  tax  that  would  limit  to 
million  dollars  the  amount  that  cac 
passed  on  to  the  heirs;  the  fund 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  f 
government  to  be  used  for  the  cxt 
of  education  and  development  of 
social  services  that  are  "discussed 
where"  (not  in  the  abstract)  an- 
development  of  public  work  such  as  r 
building,  irrigation  and  rcforestatim 

"There  is  no  legislation,"  says  tnd 
port,  "which  could  be  passed  by  coop 
the  immediate  and  ultimate  effects 
which  would  be  more  salutary  or  wl 
more  greatly  assist  in  tempering  the< 
isting  spirit  of  unrest." 

The  second  cause  of  unrest,  a 
ing    to    this    report,    is    imemploy 
The  recommendations  designed  to 
this  evil  have  to  do  with  land  rei 
They  include  prosecution  of  those 
have  obtained  land  or  water  powf^ 
mineral  rights  by  fraud;  a  generu 
vision  of  the  land  laws  so  as  to  ^^^ 
for    recognition   of   the   "superior 
of  land,  that  is,  the  use  which  l« 
greatest  social  value;"  and  taxaf.'s 
non-productive  lands  at  the  same  n^ 
productive  lands  of  the  same  kin^  ' 
exempting  all  improvements. 

Under  the  head  Denial  of  Jnstkt 
report  lists  some  twelve  charges,  a- 
ing  injustice  to  the  workers.  ^^^\ 
elude:  difficultv  of  securing  protect 
legislation :  the  nullificatioo  bv  ihe  c^i 
of  such  I1WS  as  are  jKissed  eit.cr 
technicalities-,  which  **ucii3d  00:  b^  ^ 
to  invalidate  le^slatirn  farorab-*  •■' ' 
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terests  of  manufacturers,  merchants 
id  bankers"  or  on  constitutional 
•ounds;  discrimination  by  the  courts 
jainst  the  poor  and  in  favor  of  the 
ch;  perversion  of  the  fourteenth 
nendment  of  the   federal   constitution 

the  protection  of  property  rights 
one;  failure  of  the  laws  to  insure  the 
lyment  of  wages  when  due;  abuse  of 
e  power  of  injunction;  non-en force- 
ent  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  labor ; 
elusion  of  workers  from  juries,  in 
me  localities,  by   reason   of  property 

other  qualifications;  arrest  and  ill- 
jatment  of  innocent  men  during 
rikes;  use  of  the  police  to  help  th^ 
iployers'  side  during  strikes  and  abuses 
1  the  part  of  detective  agencies;  the 
use  of  martial  law,  and  the  control  of 
•vemment  by  the  employers  in  some 
ralities  so  that  agents  of  the  employers 
ly  commit  crime  with  impunity  while 
•ike  leaders  are  relentlessly  prosecuted. 
To  afford  relief  from  these  evils  the 
Hewing  recommendations  are  made: 

A  constitutional  amendment  insuring 
e  protection  of  personal  rights,  such 
habeas  corpus,  jury  trial,  free  speech, 
ee  assembly,  etc.,  from  invasion. 
A  law  or  constitutional  amendment 
rbidding  the  courts  to  declare  laws 
constitutional. 

A  law  making  all  qualified  voters  eli- 
3le  to  jury  duty. 

The  drastic  regulation  of  detective 
encies. 

The  drafting  of  rules  to  secure  im- 
rtiality  on  the  part  of  the  militia  dur- 
J  strikes. 

A  more  serious  and  fundamental 
arge  than  any  of  the  others,  the  Man- 
report  states,  is  that  the  workers 
ve  been  prevented  from  organizing, 
though  "the  workers  insist  that  this 
jht  of  organization  is  fundamental 
d  necessary  for  their  freedom." 
The  report  points  out  that  the  bar- 
ining  power  of  employer  and  indi- 
Jual  workman  are  unequal.  It  con- 
mns  the  open  shop  and  states  that  in 
t  absence  of  collective  action  a  state 
feudalism  exists.  Although  ideal 
nditions  do  not  exist  in  unionized 
lustries,  it  is  stated  that  they  are 
stly  better  than  where  the  workers 
e  unorganized  and  that  friction  has 
en  reduced.  It  is  admitted  that  some 
lis  exist  in  unions,  but  the  report  says 
It  they  are  "those  which  are  inevitable 
any  democratic  form  of  organiza- 
in. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Manly 
)ort  on  this  subject  include: 

Incorporation,  among  the  other  con- 
tutional  rights,  of  the  unlimited  right 

form  associations  for  mutual  better- 
mt. 

Laws  prohibiting  the  discharge  of 
Jrkers  for  belonging  to  labor  unions. 
Laws     forbidding    holding    the     acts 

a  labor  union  to  be  illegal  when  the 
me  act  by  an  individual  would  be 
ral. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  bo 
ipowered  and  directed  by  conjj^ress  to 


investigate  unfair  acts  involving  labor, 
especially  the  refusal  to  permit  work- 
men to  join  unions  or  the  refusal  to 
confer  with  union  representatives,  such 
cases  to  have  precedence  over  all  other 
cases  before  the  commission. 

The  Commons  Report 

That  the  greatest  cause  of  industrial 
unrest  is  the  breakdown  in  the  admin- 
istration of  labor  laws  and  the  conse- 
quent distrust  of  government  on  the  part 
of  large  portions  of  people  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  report  signed  by  Pro- 
fessor Commons,  Mrs.  Harriman  and 
the  employer  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  recommendations  of  this  re- 
port have  therefore  to  do  with  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  government  that  will 
provide  adequate  and  responspble  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Commons  scheme  is  based  upon 
the  idea  of  the  participation  in  admin- 
istration of  the  parties  in  interest.  It 
is  because  labor  departments  of  the 
various  states  have  often  been  controlled 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  in 
interest,  to  the  hurt  of  the  other,  that 
laws  have  not  been  enforced  and  respect 
for  goverrunent  has  broken  down. 

To  remedy  this  defect  the  Commons 
report  would  provide  for  advisory  com- 
mittees of  employers  and  employes  who 
would  act  as  a  check  upon  the  adminis- 
trative officials,  and,  working  in  the 
open  instead  of  in  secret,  would  exer- 
cise an  influence  that  would  lead  to 
proper  consideration  of  all  the  interests 
involved.  On  account  of  this  point  of 
view  the  Commons  report  rejects  the 
alleged  findings  of  fact  of  the  staff  of 
the  commission  and  the  comments  there- 
on in  the  Manly  report. 

Professor  Commons  had  hoped  to 
have  these  reports  submitted  to  repre- 
sentative committees  of  employers  and 
employes  in  order  that  questions  of  fact 
might  be  thrashed  out  before  the  reports 
were  accepted  by  the  commission.  Ef- 
forts to  this  end  on  the  part  of  Profes- 
sor Commons  were  frustrated  by  the 
commission. 

The  Commons  plan  for  labor  admin- 
istration involves  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent commission  on  industrial  rela- 
tions, not  a  commission  for  investiga- 
tion such  as  the  present  one  has  been, 
but  a  permanent  bureau  charged  with 
the  duty  of  administering  and  enforcing 
all  federal  labor  laws.  Associated  with 
the  commission  would  be  an  advisory 
council,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, consisting  of  ten  persons  repre- 
senting the  different  associations  of  em- 
ployers and  farmers  in  the  country,  ten 
representing  organized  labor,  the  sec- 
retaries of  commerce  and  labor  to  be 
members  ex  officio. 

The  plan  provides  that  the  industrial 
commission  may  itself  appoint  ten  ad- 
ditional members  interested  in  social 
legislation.  This  advisory  council  is  to 
serve  without  compensation,  but  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission  arc 


to  be  submitted  to  it  before  being  form- 
ally adopted  and  all  reports  and  other 
official  documents  are  to  be  submitted. 
The  advisory  council  is  not  to  have  veto 
power  over  the  acts  of  the  commission, 
but  it  is  Professor  Commons'  theory 
that  they  will  act  as  a  check  upon  un- 
warranted, unreasonable  or  biased  state- 
ments or  actions  of  the  commission. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  commission  would  be  the  handling 
of  industrial  disputes.  The  proposed 
commission  would  take  over  all  the 
functions  exercised  in  this  direction  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Me- 
diation Board  under  the  Newlands  act. 
The  report  proposes  that  the  commission 
should  appoint  a  chief  mediator  and  as- 
sistant mediator  from  eligible  lists  after 
civil  service  examination.  In  the  case 
of  a  dispute  the  chief  mediator  or  one 
of  his  assistants  would  have  power  to 
mediate  wherever  in  his  judgment  the 
interests  of  the  public  are  affected.  If 
mediation  and  conciliation  fail  the  me- 
diator may  .suggest  arbitration  and  if 
both  sides  agree  he  may  assist  in  nam- 
ing an  arbitration  board.  If  arbitra- 
tion is  rejected  the  mediator  may  assist 
in  naming  a  joint  board  of  investigation 
and  publish  the  facts  in  the  controversy, 
but  no  public  investigation  or  publica- 
tion of  findings  can  be  made  by  the  me- 
diator except  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

The  report  favors  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  national  and  state  em- 
ployment offices  under  the  control  of 
state  and  federal  industrial  commissions. 
It  recommends  substantial  restrictions 
in  immigration  and  proposes  that  the 
administration  of  all  immigration  laws 
be  turned  over  to  the  industrial  commis- 
sion in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  immi- 
gration question  is  an  important  issue 
between  labor  and  capital. 

To  provide  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  industrial  commission  and  fur- 
ther social  welfare,  without  increasing 
taxation  of  the  people,  the  report  recom- 
mends an  inheritance  tax  on  large 
fortunes  graduated  from  1  per  cent  on 
the  excess  of  $25,000  fortunes  left  to 
direct  heirs,  to  15  per  cent  on  fortunes 
over  $1, 000,000ft  The  tax  on  estates 
going  to  distant  heirs  is  to  be  greater. 

The  inheritance  tax  proposed  would 
be  collected  by  the  federal  government 
through  existing  machinery  that  collects 
the  income  tax,  and  a  portion  would  be 
turned  over  to  each  state.  The  various 
states  now  collect  a  sum  equal  to  about 
$25,000,000  in  inheritance  taxes,  but  the 
rate  is  low  in  some  states.  By  increas-- 
ing  the  rate  as  proposed  it  is  estimated 
that  a  fund  of  $200,000,000  a  year  would 
be  collected,  of  which  $50,000,000  would 
be  returned  to  the  various  states. 

The  principal  of  this  fund  it  is  pro- 
posed to  invest  in  homes  for  working- 
men,  hospitals,  rural  credits  for  farm- 
ers and  other  such  purposes. 

ICofifinued  on  page  496.] 
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ANCT10NBD  MIKVBH  BATHS- 
OWNBRS  ORGAN1ZB 


The  sanitary  condition  of 
Mikveh  baths  in  New  York  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  by  Wallace  A.  Man- 
heimer  in  The  Survey,  April  18,  1914. 
The  pollution  of  these  pools  was  there 
shown,  and  recommendations  made  for 
improving  the  conditions. 

The  publicity  thus  given  these  facts 
led  the  New  York  Department  of  Health 
to  take  steps  toward  a  remedy.  A  con- 
ference was  held  of  sanitary  experts, 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  Commun- 
ity and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Subse- 
quently, at  a  meeting  of  authoritative 
rabbis  of  the  Jewish  Community,  the 
facts  concerning  the  baths  were  pre- 
sented.   The   board    showed   immediate 


willingness  to  assist  in  making  the  ritual 
bath  as  sanitary  as  possible,  and  Dr. 
Manheimer  volunteered  his  services  for 
a  further  investigation  of  the  Mikveh 
baths  prescribed  by  religious  law  especi- 
ally for  women. 

Dr.  Manheimer's  analysis  of  samples 
of  water  collected  from  the  43  special 
Mikvehs  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan 
showed  an  extremely  large  bacterial 
count  in  two  instances;  otherwise  the 
pollution  was  found  to  be  hardly  in  cpc- 
cess  of  that  in  poorly  conducted  swim- 
ming-pools of  the  city.  Contamination 
varied,  naturally,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  using  the  baths.  The 
chances  for  infection,  however,  are 
greater  in  small  pools  than  in  large. 

The  report  of  this  study  submitted  to 
the  rabbis  was  accepted  and  transmitted 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  which 
drew    up    regulations    embodying    Dr. 


Manheimer's  recommendations  liiich 
are :  Limiting  attendance  at  snail  pods; 
enforcing  certain  rules  of  personal  hy- 
giene; periodic  disinfection  of  tie 
pools. 

The  next  step  toward  bettering  ik 
conditions  of  these  baths  is  thus  (bcrib 
ed  by  Dr.  Manheimer  for  The  Slivit 

"The  Jewish  Community  oilisted  ±\ 
interest  of  several  of  the  more  mtdH 
gent  proprietors  and  organized  the  Ml 
veh  Owners  Association.  A  ccrtificai 
of  admission  to  the  association  must  ] 
filled  in  both  by  the  applicant  and  by  i 
inspector,  who  is  appointed  by 
Rabbis  and  paid  by  the  association, 
applicant  must  answer  affirmatively 
following  questions: 

"Will   you   empty  your  phmgc  a 
every  fifteen  baths  and  at  night? 

"Will  you  disinfect  your  baths  by  ad 
ing  chloride  of  lime  evety  three  hours 

"Will  you  insist  upon  bathers  taka 
preliminary  soap  baths? 

'Will  you  sterilize  towels  after  use? 

The  inspector  reports  upon  the  fe 
hazard,  condition  of  premises,  toikl 
drains,  etc.  If  the  bath  meets  all  tk 
requirements,  the  owner  is  admitted 
the  association.  The  final  step  in  conti 
of  these  Mikvehs  is  periodical  sanita 
inspection." 
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FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  BROTHERHOOD 


More  than  1,500  pbjsiclanfi  In  all  parts  of  the  conn  try  bare 
enrolled  In  the  Medical  Brotherhoodl  FraterrUtas  Medicorum, 
since  this  appeal  was  sent  ont  on  .Aogust  2.  The  organisa- 
tion was  stlmnlated  by  an  address  last  spring  by  Dr.  8.  J. 
Meltser  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  Preliminary  expenses 
for  printing  and  mailing  are  met  by  the  Division  of  Intercourse 
and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  IntematioDal 
Peace.  About  $800  In  voluntary  contributions  has  also  been 
received.     There  Is  no  membership  fee.    The  officers  are: 

President:    Dr.   8.  J.  Meltser,  member  Rockefeller  Institute. 

Vice-Presidents:     Dr.   Rufus  Cole,  director   Rockefeller  Hos- 
pltaL 

Dr.  8.  Josephine  Baker    director  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene, 
N.  Y.  Dept.  of  Health. 
First   Secretary :    Dr.   Wm.    J.   Gies,   professor   of  biological 
chemistry,  Columbia  University. 


Second  Secretary :  Dr.  Harlow  Brooks,  professor  of  cUnicil 
medicine.  N.  Y.  University  and  Bellevue  Ho^Htil 
Medical  College. 

Treasurer :  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris,  professor  of  surgerj.  Post 
Graduate  Medical  School. 

Enrolled  in  membership  are  also  Dr.  Abraham  JacoM,  N<e;v 
York;  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Yale  Sdentiflc  Scbool;  Dr. 
W.  T.  Councilman,  Harvard  Medical  School;  Dr.  W. 
S.  Halsted,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School ;  Dr.  Frank  BUliBft, 
Rush  Medical  School;  Dr.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  Massacbmetts  hi 
stitute  of  Technology;  Dr.  B.  U  Trudeau,  Saranac  Lskt;  Dr. 
S.  Soils-Cohen,  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Dr.  W.  L.  Rodmis. 
president,  American  Medical  Association:  Dr.  Robert  6. 
LaConte,  president  American  Surgical  Association;  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton,  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor ;  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg.  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Chemistry;  Dr.  W.  C  Gorgas,  surKeoB-fneitl 
of  the  army. 


'*To  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  medical  practice 
and  the  advancement  of  the  medical  sciences : 

<  i  y^  HE  present  horrible  war  among  civilised  nations 
-*  has  brought  out  impressively  certain  sad  facts; 
that  although  there  are  civilised  individual  nations,  we 
are  still  very  far  from  having  a  civilised  humanity — 
there  is  an  abyss  between  intra-national  and  inter- 
national morality;  that,  no  matter  how  cultured  and 
enlightened  nations  may  be,  they  still  settle  their  inter- 
national differences  by  brute  force,  by  maiming  and 
killing  their  adversaries;  and,  finally,  that  the  present 
high  development  of  science  and  invention  in  individual 
nations  only  serves  to  make  the  results  of  this  war 
more  destructive  than  any  other  in  history, 

"The  war  has  demonstrated,  however,  one  encourag- 
ing fact, — namely,  that  among  all  the  sciences  and  pro- 
fessions, the  medical  sciences'  and  medical  practice 
occupy  an  almost  unique  relationship  to  warfare;  and, 
that,  among  all  the  citizens  of  a  country  at  war,  medical 
men  and  women  occupy  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  posi- 
tion. No  discovery  in  medical  science  has  been  utilised 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  harming  the  enemy. 
Medical  men  in  each  of  the  warring  countries  are  as 
courageous,  as  patriotic,  as  ariy  other  citisens,  and  are 
as  ready  to  die  or  to  be  crippled  for  life  in  the  service 
of  their  country  as  any  other  class  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  Their  services,  however,  consist  in  min- 
istering to  the  sick  and  to  the  injured  and  in  attending 
to  their  sanitary  needs.  In  these  heroic  and  humani- 
tarian acts  friend  and  foe  are  treated  alike. 


"These  facts — this  advanced  moral  position  in  ititer- 
national  relations  which  medicine  and  its  followers  are 
permitted  to  occupy  in  all  civilised  nations,  ought  to 
be  brought  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  medical  sciences  or  in  medical 
practice.  ,  ,  ,  May  not  the  medical  sciences  and 
medical  men  become  again  the  standard  bearers  of 
mor(Uity,  especially  of  international  morals? 


"To  accomplish  these  objects;  it  is  proposed  to  or- 
ganise as  large  and  effective  an  association  as  may  he 
possible,  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  medical 
sciences  or  in  medical  practice  under  the  name  of 

'The  Medical  Brotherhood  for  the  Furtherance  of 

International  Morality,' 

"It  should  be  expressly  understood  that  it  is  not  the 
object  of  the  proposed  brotherhood  to  influence  the 
feelings  and  views  of  any  one  regarding  the  problems 
involved  in  the  present  war.  It  is  desired  merely  to 
bring  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  the  exceptional  moral  position  which 
all  civilised  nations,  even  while  at  war,  permit  and 
expect  medical  men  to  occupy,  at  least  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  medical  profession  and  act  in  thu  ca- 
pacity. Furthermore,  after  the  close  of  the  present 
war,  the  brotherhood  could  without  doubt  facilitate  the 
reunion  of  the  member^  of  the  medical  profession  of 
all  the  nations  which  are  now  at  war  and  increase  good 
feeling  among  them," 
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relief  was  a  community  problem.  Against 
the  pr<^sition  was  the  fear  that  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  such  a  purpose  would 
increase  the  number  of  the  unemployed, 
and  there  was  a  sentiment  opposed  to 
the  turning  over  of  public  money  to  a 
private  oi^anization,  for  the  plan  in- 
volved having  the  funds  handled  by  the 
Commonwealth  Club. 


JANDLINO    UNBMPLOYMBNT 
IN  CAUPORNU 

The  uneuployhent  problem  tn 
ifornia  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
ponderance  of  fishing,  lumbering  and 
It  raising,  all  industries  of  the  sum- 
'  months,  which  generally  close  down 
he  (all,  leaves  a  large  army  of  miga- 
I  workers  unemployed  during  the 
ter.  These  men  naturally  flock  to 
cities  in  the  fall. 

L  will  be  remembered  that  there  was 
unusual  amount  of  unemployment 
that  the  situation  was  handled  with 
cultv  in  the  winter  of  1913-14.  An 
sual  number  of  unemployed  men  con- 
gated  in  San  Francisco  following  a 
lOr  that  jobs  were  to  be  furnished  to 
3n  an  eight-hour  basis  and  a  $3  wage, 
(ly  refused  to  work  for  less  and  so- 
cd  "unemployed  armies"  were  form- 
which    began    to    march    across   the 

:  was  generally  felt  that  affairs  had 
1  handled  rather  badly  and  in  order 
le  better  prepared  for  another  year, 

Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
an  in  the  summer  of  1914  to  investi- 
:  the  unemployment  problem  and  to 
iider    tnelhods   of   handling  tempor- 

relief.  A  committee  was  organized 
this  purpose  under  the  chairmanship 
kV.  B.  StaEFord,  who  has  been  labor 
missioner  of  the  state  and  president 
he  San  Francisco  Harbor  Commis- 
.  "This  committee  took  up  the  gen- 
topic  of  unemployment,"  says  E.  A. 
Icott,  executive  secretary  of  the 
im  on  wealth  Club,  "recommending 
iloyment  bureaus  and  a  method  of 
dliitg'  public  work,  and  reported  un- 
irabiy  upon  all  plans  of  unemploy- 
it  insurance." 

was  suggested  that  the  unemployed 
'egistered  in  three  classes:  residents 
1  dependents,  residents  without  de- 
jents,  and  transients.    Persons  in  the 

class  were  to  be  paid  a  wage  suffi- 
t  to  enable  them  to  provide  food  for 
r  families  but  not  large  enough  to  at- 
t  men  from  other  communities.  The 
•x  two  classes,  residents  without  de- 
lents  and  transients,  were  to  be  of- 
d  work  equivalent  to  three  hours  a 

in  the  wood-yard  and  given  in  re- 
I  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  but  no 
ley.  It  was  recommended  that  com- 
:ees  be  formed  on  raising  money, 
1  supply,  shelter,  clothing,  work  and 
slation. 

lie  recommendations  of  the  special 
imittee  were  adopted  by  the  club,  and 
ommittee  of  citizens  was  called  to- 
ler  to  make  preparations  in  advance 

handling    the    unemployment    prob- 
This    was     later     merged   into  a 
-er    committee    appointed    by    Mayor 
ph. 

^rly  in  December  Mayor  Rolph  call- 
a  conference  of  the  mayors  of  the 
es  of  northern  and  central  California. 
;    plan    of    the    Commonwealth    CIuli 


was  endorsed  at  this  meeting,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  old  method  of  sending 
the  unemployed  from  one  city  to  another 
should  be  abandoned. 

"As  a  result  of  this  measure,"  says 
Mr.  Walcott,  "the  winter  of  1914-15 
passed  off  without  any  serious  trouble 
wilh  the  unemployed.  No  disorders  oc- 
curred, and  relief  was  handled  at  con- 
siderably less  expense  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  largest  problem,  was, 
as  usual,  found  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  city,  although  without  legal  author- 
ity, spent  about  $15,000  in  providing  sup- 
plies for  the  migatory  unemployed.  This 
was  handled  through  the  Co-operative 
Employment  Bureau,  by  which  the  men 
were  ^\val  meals  and  beds  but  no  money. 
The  citizens'  committee  raised  with  dif- 
ficulty about  $11,000  with  which  the 
resident  unemployed  were  tided  over  the 
winter  season,  being  given  work  on 
roads,  etc.,  at  a  wage  of  20  cents  an 
hour.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  in 
a  week  were  proportioned,  as  in  1913-14, 
to  the  size  of  the  applicant's  family." 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  raising 
money  an  effort  was  made  to  have  a 
special  tax  of  one  cent  on  $100  levied 
annually  to  provide  a  relief  fund.  This 
was  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  form 
of  a  charier  amendment  in  March,  1915. 
and  was  defeated,  34,494  votes  being 
registered  against  it  and  14,167  in  its 
favor.     It  was  urged  in  its  behalf  that 


A^ 


The  uxemployment  crisis  last 
winter  called  into  being  no  great  con- 
structive measure  or  movement;  but  it 
did  bring  into  existence  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  experiments,  all  of  which 
sought  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  some 
of  which  at  points  succeeded.  One  such 
experiment  was  conducted  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Free  Synagogue  in  New  York 
city.  In  order  to  utilize  the  experience 
of  last  year  in  guiding  efforts  in  the 
winter  which  is  approaching,  the  com- 
mittee has  recently  reviewed  its  work, 
the  results  being  reported  to  The  Sur- 
vey by  Dr.  Sidney  E,  Goldstein  and 
Rabbi  David  Fichman  of  the  Free 
Synagogue. 

The  committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  considered  at 
the  outset  three  plans.  The  first  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  work- 
shop. This  plan  was  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  too  large  a  proportion  oX 
the  sum  to  be  collected  would  have  to 
be  spent  for  machinery  and  raw  ma- 
terial. The  second  provided  for  the 
renting  and  operating  of  a  contractor's 
shop.  This  was  abandoned  for  practic- 
ally the  same  reason.  The  third  pro- 
vided for  a  loan  fund.  This  plan  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  seemed  the 
wisest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  en- 
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GRADUATES  IN  SALESMANSHIP 

plFlY  graduates  of  the  second  class   in   salesmanship  of  the   Deparlinciit   Store 
Educational  Association  [see  The  Survey  for  September  b,  1914.  page  TiSB]  re- 
ceived their  certiticates,  July   17.   at  a  luncheon   at   Camp   Sunshine,   Pelham   Bay, 
X.  Y..  followed  by  water  sports  and  a  general  good  time. 

With  the  co-operation  of  Stern  Bros',  department  store,  the  associalioii  lias  of- 
fered courses  this  last  year  in  studies  of  stock  in  each  department,  of  commercial 
ethics  and  of  scientific  salesmanship.  The  girls  were  also  given  talks  on  health 
and  hygiene.  The  association,  by  developing  standards,  hopes  to  put  salesmanship 
on  the  basis  of  a  skilled  occupation.     The  first  class  was  graduated  May  51  last. 
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TAKING  BOYS  OUT  OP  THE  BRBAD  LINB 

"^^IGHT  after  night  last  winter  almost  4,000  hapless  folk  stood  in  the  bread-line  before  the  Chicago  Municipal  Lodging 
House  and  its  annex.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  young  men  and  boys.  To  keep  these  from  pcA- 
able  contamination  by  the  older  men,  the  Northeastern  Deanery,  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Chicago^  in  co-operation  vtth 
the  United  Charities  and  Health  Commissioner  Young,  established  the  Cathedral  Shelter.  Seldom  fewer  than  100  were  caiti 
for  nightly  in  it,  and  for  lii'e  months  the  total  ran  up  to  13,000. 

This  diocese  is  the  only  one  which,  as  a  whole,  has  undertaken  to  co-operate  with  the  municipality  in  relieving  miem- 
ploymoit.  The  Rev.  Herbert  B.  Gwyn,  a  member  of  the  committee  in  charge,  relates  that  reporters  who  were  writing  up 
the  Cathedral  Shelter  for  the  Chicago  papers  were  heard  lo  remark :  "So'  religion  has  gotten  into  the  churches"— a  Mate- 
mem,  he  says,  compounded  of  much  satire  and  criticism,  a  pinch  of  slander  and  a  good  bit  of  truth. 


tire  amount  would  go  directly  to  those 
in  need  Dr.  Wise  appealed  to  the  Free 
Synag<^e  congregation  for  such  a 
loan  fund.  Individual  members  sub- 
scribed at  once  $5,800,  in  sums  ranging 
from  $1  to  $250.  This  fund  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
employment. The  committee  at  its  first 
meeting  agreed  to  limit  loans  Co  those 
upon  whom  families  were  dependent  and 
to  those  who  were  not  found  upon  the 
books  of  the  charity  societies.  In  this 
way  it  hoped  lo  reach  those  who  were 
slipping  down  to  dependency  and  who 
could  with  some  assistance  be  saved 
from  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  com- 
munity. 

Applications  for  loans  were  received 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
afternoons  from  January  13  to  April  1. 
Each  anplication  was  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. This  work  was  done  by  ex- 
perienced volunteers  and  was  reviewed 
bv  the  secretary  of  the  committee  and 
the  director  of  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment of  the  Synagogue.  In  this 
way  the  committee  was  assured  that  it 
was  making  loans  onlv  to  those  who 
came  within  its  scope,  and  at  the  same 
time  administrative  expenses  were  re- 
duced to 


All  administrative  duties  were  as- 
sumed by  the  Social  Service  Department, 
and  the  committee  was  thus  relieved  of 
any  expenditure  for  this  purpose.  Loans 
to  the  number  of  362  were  granted,  for 
which  notes  were  signed,  to  106  appli- 
cants or  families.  But  the  loan  did  not 
measure  either  the  need  discovered  or 
the  service  given.  In  almost  every  case 
unemployment  had  led  to  under- nour- 
ishment, sickness,  breakdow  n  and  intense 
•t:c.-n„rageti,ent.  A  large  percentage  of 
'c-earners  had  been  out  of  work 
1  three  to  six  months.     In  manv 


instances  everything  of  value  in  the 
house  had  been  pawned  or  sold.  Some 
homes  were  absolutely  barren  and  fire- 
less  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Still  these 
families  had  not  applied  for  assistance 
until  an  eviction  notice  or  some  agency 
had  brought  them  to  our  attention.  It 
thus  became  necessary  to  care  for  a 
large  number  of  families. 

The  average  rent  paid  was  $13.50  per 
month  for  a  flat  of  from  three  to  four 
rooms.  In  6  families  there  was  only  1 
child;  in  19,  2  children;  in  17.  4  chil- 
dren; and  in  21,  5  children.  Of  the  106 
families,  56  had  been  in  the  United 
Stales  ten  years  or  more,  and  77  more 
than  five  years.  In  other  words  more 
than  half  had  been  self-supporting  in  the 
United  Stales  for  more  than  a  decade 
before  the  industrial  depression  fell  upon 
them  and  forced  them  to  seek  assistance 
— which,  in  every  case  was  a  serious 
shock  to  their  self-respect  and  pride. 
The  records  show  that  31  families  asked 
for  only  one  loan.  22  for  two  loans,  16 
for  three  loans,  69  out  of  the  106  did 
not  require  anything  more  than  very 
temporary  help  and  the  average  loan 
did  not  exceed  $30. 

This  means  that  in  New  York  city, 
say  Dr.  Goldstein  and  Rabbi  Fichman, 
there  must  be  thousands  who  are  con- 
stantly upon  the  verge  of  dependency, 
that  the  margin  between  self-support 
and  poverty  is  exceedingly  narrow — in 
money  it  is  measured  by  $25  or  $30. 
They  feel  that  the  Committee's  experi- 
ence suggests  a  loan  fund  as  one  way  in 
which  to  save  to  these  people  their  self- 
respect  in  such  a  crisis  and  calamity.  In 
the  middle  of  .April.  16  out  of  the  106 
applicants  were  found  to  he  working  on 
part  time  and  52  working  steadily  and 
again  independent  and  out  of  need. 

The  committee  realizes  that  this  ex- 


periment can  be  considered  as  nodi 
more  than  a  relief  measure.  Bot  il| 
convinced  that  some  such  relief  mea 
on  a  large  scale  either  directly  or  raj 
form  of  unemployment  insurance  ii\ 
evitable  in  the  present  state  of  indud 
ot^fanization. 


H° 


In  a  recen't  issue  of  I 
Iforld's  Labour  Laws,  a  pamphltii 
sued  quarterly  by  the  British  Aiso< 
tion  for  Labour  Legislation,  thtrti 
vigorous  protest  against  the  idea.  I 
gaining  great  headway  in  England.  ^ 
the  longer  the  hours  worked  the  gtal 
the  output: 

"The  question  how  to  productj 
greatest  possible  output  from  fai^'^ 
and  mills  of  various  kinds  is  n^' 
stupendous  importance,"  writes  ^ 
Sanger,  secretary  of  the  associii 
"In  the  minds  of  most  people  it  »< 
there  still  prevails  the  antiquated  ^l 
trine  that  output  increases  with  the* 
her  of  hours  worked.  We  read  ftf 
protests  against  the  unwillingneK ' 
working  men  and  women  to  dirp* 
with  their  weekly  day  of  rest  or  to  ^ 
like  galley-slaves  all  hours  of  the  ( 
and  ni^ht.  It  never  seems  to  occur 
the  writers  of  these  lamentatioti^  ' 
the  working  men  and  women  conc<n 
may,  in  reality,  have  been  too  williii( 
work  excessive  hours.  By  suhraiB 
gladly  to  abnormal  hours  of  strain  i 
may  have  been  treating  themselvf* 
unscientifically  as  ever  the  worst  « 
ployer  treats  his  'hands.'  For  the  p 
pose  of  large  output  there  is  nodii 
more  unscientific  than  'working  till  y 
drop.'  A  clever  employer  will  get  i 
more  result  by  appropriate  altematio 
of   concentrated  work  and  adequite  ref 


Social  Service  by  a  State  University 

By  Bessie  A,  McClenahan 


>j  OCIAL     workers     have     always 

>  turned  to  the  East  when  they 
have  sought  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  social  problems.  New 
k,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
e  worked  out  one  plan  after  an- 
»*,  and  the  results  have  been  herald- 
across  the  country.  Just  recently, 
litherto  almost  unknown  section  of 
United  States  has  been  quietly  work- 
out one  of  its  own  problems — the 
Idle  West.  The  East  could  give  lit- 
sidvice  because  it  so  little  understood 
Middle  West.  It  remains  for  these 
jperous   rural   states  to   solve   their 

social  problems.  Among  them  is 
a,  a  rural  state  without  large  con- 
ed cities  or  appalling  poverty, 
he  99  counties  in  Iowa  had  a  total 
alation  of  2,224,771  in  1910;  only  6 
ities  have  a  population  of  50,000  or 
e;  and  there  are  only  17  cities  with 
copulation  of  over  10,000.  Des 
nes,  with  its  total  of  105,000  (1915) 
Sioux  City  of  61,000  (1915)  are  the 

cities  with   more  than   50,000  citi- 
It  is  readily  seen  that  the  prob- 

is  not  complicated  by  urban  con- 
•ns  or  by   a   large   foreign   popula- 

since  more  than  87  per  cent  of  the 
ens  are  native-bom. 

is  the  organization  of  the  social 
es  provided  by  law  and  the  develop- 
t  of  local  community  spirit Ihat  con- 
t  Iowa.  The  problem  of  recreation 
le  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts 
>-ordinate  with  that  of  maintaining 

standards  of  family  and  individual 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  problem  of 

locial  adjustment  of  the  community 

:.    Iowa  has  been  wise  enough  not 

)py,  bodily,  schemes  that  have  been 

in  other  communities,  but  has  at- 
ted  to  fit  the  solution  to  local  con- 
ns. 

le  situation  in  regard  to  the  admin- 
tion  of  relief  funds  is  of  especial 
est.  Years  ago  the  legislature 
id  laws  which  created  a  uniform 
m  of  poor  relief.  It  is  divided 
two  general  divisions:  (1)  indoor 
f,  or  care  in  the  county  home,  and 
outdoor  relief,  or  care  of  the  poor 
leir  own  homes. 

the  99  counties  only  two  have  no 
ty  homes.  In  one  of  these  two 
ties  the  dependents  who  would  or- 
ily  be  sent  to  the  county  home  are 
ied  out;  in  the  other,  their  care  is 
acted  for.  Almost  20,000  acres 
:iven  over  to  county  farms  on  which 
HfTerent  county  homes  are  located. 

appraised  valuation  of  county 
ts  and  county  farms  in  80  coun- 
s  given  in  the  state  auditor's  report 
J.504,532.70,  January  1,  1914. 


IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
state  university  of  a  prosper- 
ous agricultural  state  should  make 
definite  response  to  the  need  of 
community  development.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Welfare,  Extension 
Diznsion,  was  created  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  might  help  in  the 
solution  of  local  problems.  The 
inspiration  back  of  the  bureau  is 
the  conviction  that  the  social  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  state  is 
a  necessary  basis  for  happiness, 
for  good  citisenship  and  for  busi- 
ness prosperity.  The  bureau  does 
not  force  its  services  upon  any 
community.  Service  is  rendered 
only  on  invitation  of  a  responsible 
local  organization.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  give  to  the  community 
not  mere  theory,  but  practical 
suggestions  and  plans.  Miss  Mc- 
Clenahan, the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, is  the  director  of  the  bureau — 
Editor. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  state 
Board  of  Control,  there  were  2,576  per- 
sons being  cared  for  in  95  county  homes 
on  June  30,  1914.  From  the  same  re- 
port and  from  local  county  reports,  the 
net  cost  of  94  cotmty  homes  is  found 
to  be  $319,851.96  for  1913.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  secure  complete  reports 
of  the  cost  for  the  entire  99  counties. 
The  net  cost  of  the  county  homes  is 
determined  by  substracting  income  re- 
ceived from  sale  of  farm  produce  and 
money  received  for  care  of  inmates  from 
gross  cost. 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  outside  of 
the  county  homes,  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent funds.  The  first  is  the  "poor" 
fund  proper,  raised  by  taxation,  dis- 
pensed in  towns  by  overseers  of  the  poor 
appointed  by  the  local  county  board  of 
supervisors  and  in  the  rural  districts  by 
the  township  trustees  regularly  elected. 

The  second,  the  soldiers'  relief  fund, 
also  raised  by  special  county  levy  for 
the  care  of  dependent  soldiers,  their 
wives,  and  their  minor  children,  is  ad- 
ministered in  each  county  by  a  soldiers' 
relief  commission,  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  county  board 
of  supervisors. 

The  third  fund  is  widows'  pensions. 
These  are  granted  by  the  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  A  maximum  of  $2  a 
week  per  child  until  each  child  arrives 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  permitted. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
to  pay  the  pensions  granted  by  the 
court.    This  law,  which  went  into  effect 


July  4,  1913,  does  not  provide  for  ade- 
quate investigation  or  for  after-care  of 
pensioners — that  is,  for  planning  family 
budgets  or  helping  to  place  children  ad- 
vantageously when  they  must  be  sent  to 
work. 

The  amount  expended  for  outdoor 
relief  in  97  counties,  figtnres  from  two 
counties  being  unavailable,  totals,  for 
1913,  $561,478.76.  The  soldiers'  relief 
commissions  in  97  coimties  expended 
$160,510.20  in  1913.  The  sum  total  of 
the  net  cost  of  the  county  homes,  the 
cost  of  outdoor  poor  relief,  and  that  of 
soldiers'  relief  is  $1,041,840.92.  This 
does  not  include  the  large  amount  of 
money  the  different  counties  must  pay 
for  the  care  of  county  patients  at  the 
different  state  institutions,  nor  does  it 
include  the  cost  of  caring  for  depend- 
ent, defective,  or  delinquent  children. 

Separate  figures  for  widows*  pensions, 
are  not  available.  This  much  can  be 
said,  however, — ^the  annual  cost  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  This  would  almost 
necessarily  be  true  as  the  law  becomes 
better  known.  For  instance,  in  one 
county,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
18,000  widows'  pensions  increased  from 
$162  in  1913  to  $2,011.15  in  1914.  In 
Polk  county,  with  a  total  of  110,438  peo- 
ple in  1910,  the  county  of  largest  popu- 
lation in  the  state,  widows'  pensions  in- 
creased from  $543.99  in  1913  to  $7,- 
023.49  in  1914. 

In  the  last  year  or  two,  business  men 
of  the  different  conununities  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  inefficiency  of  much 
of  the  county  work.  The  overseer  of 
the  poor  is  a  political  appointee,  serv- 
ing in  most  towns  for  a  merely  nominal 
salary  and  very  often  giving  only  part 
time.  He  may  be  an  elderly  man  who 
has  been  a  good  '*party"  man  and  who 
needs  the  modest  salary  to  supplement 
his  income.  Such  untrained  officials 
have  seldom  thoroughly  investigated 
applications  for  county  relief.  As  a 
consequence,  relief  is  usually  either 
overgenerous  and  extravagant,  or  nig- 
gardly and  parsimonious.  There  is  lit- 
tle or  no  follow-up  work;  ordinarily  lit- 
tle effort  is  made  to  enforce  family  and 
personal  responsibility;  and  practically 
no  constructive  family  work  is  done. 
When  the  different  communities  became 
aware  of  some  of  the  abuses  and  de- 
sired to  change  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration, they  were  confronted  by  a  very 
serious  and  practical  difficulty.  People 
in  Iowa  are  exceedingly  generous  and 
along  with  the  public  care  of  the  needy 
poor,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  by  in- 
dividuals and  small  groups  of  people 
through  private  charity.  In  almost 
every    community    there     is     the    same 
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condition  of  overlapping,  of  public  and 
private  relief,  of  waste,  land  lack  of 
constructive  family  work.  However,  the 
communities  could  not  pay  double  for 
service  to  the  poor.  In  other  words, 
they  could  not  pay  taxes  levied  by  the 
county  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the 
public  relief  funds  and  the  salary  of  a 
public  official,  and  at  the  same  time  pay, 
by  means  of  personal  contributions,  for 
the  support  of  a  trained  worker  who 
should  carry  out  the  principles  of  or- 
ganized charity. 

The  problem  is  being  solved  by  a  plan 
of  combination.  While  there  have  been 
combination  agreements  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  Iowa's  plan  is 
unique  in  that  each  community  adjusts 
the  plan  to  fit  its  particular  develop- 
ment. No  rigid  or  arbitrary  plan  is  ad- 
hered to.  The  Extension  Division  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  has  been  asked 
by  a  number  of  cities  during  the  past 
year  to  send  in  a  worker  to  study  the  lo- 
cal situation  and  map  out  a  plan  which 
would  meet  local  needs.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  Extension  Division,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  has  con- 
ducted a  number  of  ''path-finding"  sur- 
veys, and  on  the  basis  of  the  local  needs 
and  resources  has  suggested  a  concrete 
plan. 

J  N  July,  1914,  the  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation of  Ottumwa  asked  for  a 
brief  survey.  This  was  made,  a  pub- 
licity campaign  was  waged,  and  all  the 
local  social  agencies  were  seen  and 
their  co-operation  enlisted.  The  plan,  as 
finally  adopted,  provided  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Wapello  county.  The  board  of  directors 
was  chosen  not  only  from  Ottumwa,  but 
from  the  surrounding  towns.  The  coun- 
ty Board  of  Supervisors  was  approached 
very  frankly  and  their  co-operation 
solicited.  The  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  was  offered  the  services  of  the 
trained  worker,  who  should  be  secretary 
of  the  new  association,  in  investigating 
applications  for  widows'  pensions. 

In  September,  the  society  was  or- 
ganized with  a  budget  of  $5,000.  As 
proof  of  the  hold  the  movement  had 
taken  in  the  community,  which  is  a  city 
of  something  over  22,000  people,  over 
$4,000  of  the  budget  was  pledged  be- 
fore the  office  was  opened.  Very  soon 
after  the  secretary  began  work,  two  of 
the  district  court  judges  issued  an  or- 
der making  her  the  official  investigator 
of  all  widows'  pension  cases.  March  1, 
1915,  the  secretary  was  appointed  over- 
seer of  the  poor  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. This  centralization  brought 
private  relief,  county  poor  relief,  and 
the  investigation  of  widows*  pensions 
under  one  central  board.  The  Associ- 
ated Charities  of  Wapello  county  acts 
as  a  clearing-house  for  the  entire  com- 
munity and  has  put  into  operation  a 
joint  registration  bureau.  It  has  co- 
operated with  the  civic  forces  in  clean- 


up and  anti-tubercuiosis  campaigns  and 
is  leading  in  an  effort  to  improve  home 
conditions  in  Ottumwa. 

gURLINGTON,  with  a  population  of 
about  25,000,  has  just  completed 
the  organization  of  a  Social  Service 
League.  Burlington's  plan  goes  one 
step  further  than  any  other  plan  in  the 
state.  The  local  charity  organization  so- 
ciety went  out  of  existence  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914.  But  during  the  winter  months 
the  city  was  forced  to  recognize  its  loss 
and  set  about  to  secure  a  central  organi- 
zation. The  Commercial  Exchange  ask- 
ed the  co-operation  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  state  university.  After  a 
study  of  the  local  situation,  representa- 
tives of  all  the  social  service  agencies 
were  called  together  to  consider  a  plan. 
A  brief  social  survey  was  made,  the  data 
for  which  was  secured  by  volunteer 
workers. 

As  a  result,  the  Social  Service  League 
was  organized,  the  board  being  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  federated 
societies.  All  of  these  social  service 
agencies  have  agreed  to  discontinue  the 
giving  of  relief.  All  distribution  of  re- 
lief is  to  be  made  through  the  Social 
Service  League.  The  Burlington  Re- 
lief Society  and  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation have  voted  to  disband  and  to 
merge  their  societies  into  the  Social 
Service  League.  The  county  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  also  joined  the  league, 
and  the  overseer  of  the  poor  will  act  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Social  Service 
League.  A  central  registration  bureau 
is  to  be  one  of  the  integral  parts  of  the 
work.  The  Social  Service  League  is  to 
serve  not  only  as  a  center  for  adminis- 
tration of  public  and  private  relief,  but 
will  also  promote  improvement  of  home 
conditions  and  protection  of  children, 
and  serve  as  the  center  through  which 
other  needed  social  movements  will  be 
initiated.  The  experienced  charity  work- 
er, who  has  been  elected  secretary,  takes 
charge  of  the  work,  September  1. 

IN  February,  1915,  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Sioux  City,  the  second  largest 
city  of  the  state,  asked  for  the  services, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare  to 
make  a  study  of  the  relief  situation. 
Two  and  a  half  weeks  were  spent  there. 
It  was  found  that  the  overseer  of  the 
poor  had  no  system  of  records  or  even 
a  ledger  account  of  relief  disbursed. 
The  carbon  copies  of  orders  issued  were 
the  only  record  kept  by  him.  The  coun- 
ty auditor,  of  course,  kept  the  bills  paid 
by  the  county  for  poor  relief.  The  coun- 
ty subsidizes  several  institutions,  main- 
tains a  county  home,  and  is  building  a 
tuberculosis  hospital. 

The  two  weeks'  study  revealed  con- 
siderable overlapping  by  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  no  understanding  as  to 
the  field  of  work  to  be  covered  by  either, 
and  very  great  need  for  careful  investi- 
gation of  county  wards  and  constructive 
plans  for  their  care.    It  was  recommend- 


ed that  the  preliminary  study  should  b( 
followed  up  by  a  "case"  survey,  a  jtodi 
of  all  county  cases,  in  order  tkt  imor 
definite  basis  mig^t  be  secured  for 
comprehensive  plan  of  reorganization  g 
the  relief  methods.  A  suggestive  schea 
was  included  in  the  report  submitted  i 
the  president  of  the  Commercial  CU 
The  county  Board  of  Supcr^rs  iu 
agreed  to  employ  a  trained  workc  I 
make  this  case  study.  She  has  now  bet 
engaged  and  began  work  Augost 
This  effort  on  the  part  of  a  con 
board  is  especially  significant  and  i 
a  new  standard  for  county  officials  i 
country  over. 

V^USCATINE,  which  has  a  pofd 
tion  of  ahnost  17,000,  one  of  ( 
oldest  cities  in  the  state,  has  just  orQ 
ized  the  Muscatine  Welfare  Associatii 
The  principles  of  the  association  i 
those  of  organized  charity,  but  in  la 
there  is  a  growingr  sentiment  to  drop! 
word  "charity"  from  the  names  of  i 
societies  because  the  work  inyolved 
more  than  work  with  needy  f amili^ 
involves  the  social  effort  of  the  d 
community  and  the  societies  are  is  I 
ality  centers  of  community  social  I 
vice.  The  board  of  the  Muscatine  4 
fare  Association  is  made  up  of  m 
sentatives  of  churches,  lodges,  city 
county  officials,  commercial  and  i^ 
organizations,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y. 
C  A. 

After  the  Welfare  Association  i 
organized,  the  Extension  Division  d\ 
university  was  asked  to  make  a 
survey  and  outline  the  most  effi 
means  for  real  service  to  the 
ity.  The  plan  outlined  includes  the 
tribution  of  private  relief  funds, 
cy  work  of  llie  public  schools  (the  I 
ant  officer  serves  as  superintended 
the  association),  and  constmctiTe 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pr 
work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  wiD 
tually  be  included,*  and  that  the 
of  tiie  association  will  so  commend 
to  tiie  county  Board  of  Supervised  i 
the  secretary  will  be  made  oversea 
the  poor.  A  trained  social  woriofj 
be  employed  to  handle  the  fifflilyj 
lems  and  to  improve  home  condti 

TpHE  press  has  been  most  gen 
Whole  pages  have  been  given 
final  reports  of  the  surveys  and  a 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  fundao^ 
principles  of  constructive  family  i 
has  been  printed.  In  each  city  the  i 
has  been  promoted  not  by  a  small  p 
but  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
has  been  made  a  community 
Usually  the  business  men's  or 
tions  have  taken  a  leading  part, 
ing  the  invitation  to  the  Extension 
vision,  and  paying  the  expenses  of 

'Regularly  paid  probatfen  officen  cajj 
be  appointed  in  counties  with  a  pop"n 
of  50,000  or  more,  and  Mnscatjie  doa  ] 
come  within  this  group.  Any  district  or 
perior  court  may  sit  as  a  jnvcnilc  co^ 


cial  Service  by  a  State  University 
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vey.     This    was   true   in    Ottumwa, 
rlington,  and   Sioux  City.    In  Mus-  v 
ine,  the  Welfare  Association  took  the  ' 
tiative,     but    both    the     Commercial 
lb  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 

work  presented  to  their  membership 
1  both  have  representatives  on  the 
ird  of  the  association, 
jrinnelly  Oskaloosa,  Fort  Dodge,  and 
iterloo  have  themselves  worked  out 
abinations  of  public  and  private 
ief  under  a  board  of  citizens  and 
i  worker  acting  as  secretary  and 
Tseer  of  the  poor.  In  each  of 
se  cities,  the  activity  of  the  society 
not  limited  to  the  administration  of 
ief  but  includes  work  with  children, 

promotion  of  recreational  facilities, 
[  other  civic  effort.  The  plan  was 
^pted  in  Grinnell  in  1912  after  an  in- 
tigation  of  local  conditions  paid  for 

the  county  Board  of  Supervisors. 
e  first  year  the  salary  of  the  trained 
rker  was  divided  equally  between  the 
rd  of  supervisors  and  the  Social  Ser- 
t  League.  The  exceptional  success 
the  first  year's  work  led  to  the  Board 

Supervisors  taking  over  the  entire 
iry  of  the  worker.  Oskaloosa  fol- 
ed  Grinnell,  using  practically  the 
le  plan.  Fort  Dodge  effected  the 
ibination  without  outside  help  in 
luary,  1915.  Waterloo  has  had  a  very 
iplete  combination-plan  for  eight 
rs,  and  has  found  it  quite  satisfactory, 
^he  great  service  the  "combination 
eme"  renders  to  Iowa  towns  is  con- 
tctive  work  with  the  families.  This 
he  reason  for  combining,  in  the  per- 

of  the  trained  charity  worker,  the 
zts  of  overseer  of  the  poor  and  secre- 
f  of  the  Social  Service  League,  Wel- 
e  Association,  or  Associated  Chari- 
It  puts  into  operation  business 
Jiods  of  administering  charity.  It 
es  to  the  worker  an  official  po- 
on,  makes  possible  the  harmo- 
ing  of  the  many  divergent  in- 
5sts  of  the  community,  opens  up  the 
f    for    the   investigation   of   widows' 


pension  cases,  retains  the  advantage  of 
having  a  fund  raised  by  private  contri- 
IJutions  for  use  of  those  special  emergent 
cases  which  it  is  not  desired  to  make 
county  charges,  and  creates  a  board  of 
private  citizens  who  serve  without  pay, 
who  direct  the  policy  of  social  work  in 
the  community,  and  in  this  way  remove 
it  from  any  political  domination. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  county  Board  of  Supervisors 
are  ex  officio  members  of  this  board,  and 
that  the  scheme  is  co-operative.  Cotmty 
funds  and  private  ftmds  are  kept  sepa- 
rate, as  are  the  records  of  families 
aided  by  each.  The  secretary,  as  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  county  funds,  and  regularly 
submits  a  formal  report  to  them  in  ad- 
dition to  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
entire  board  for  the  conduct  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  office. 

T  N  this  attempt  at  solution  of  the  local 
social  problem,  Iowa  offers  a  sug- 
gestion for  cities  and  communities  of 
other  states  in  solving  the  perplexing 
question  of  inadequate  support  of  chari- 
ties maintained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  leads  the  way  in  a  study  of  the 
local  problem  and  the  working  out  of  a 
method  to  meet  it,  not  bound  by  tradi- 
tion to  follow  what  has  been  approved, 
nor  caught  in  a  whirlwind  of  some  popu- 
lar proposition. 

Thus,  Iowa  has  not  only  given  a 
feasible  method  for  systematic  and  con- 
structive charity  in  the  small  city,  but  it 
has  also  made  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  general  field  of  social  service  in  its 
demonstration  that  no  plan  can  be  arbi- 
trary but  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem must  fit  both  the  needs  and  the  re- 
soui-ces  of  the  community. 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  uni- 
versity, besides  the  unique  service  of 
community  surveys  and  the  outlining  of 
community  social  programs,  through  the 


Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  has  given 
lectures  on  request  on  social  welfare  sub- 
jects, has  conducted  community  insti- 
tutes, baby  health  contests,  and  has  kept 
in  constant  circulation  over  the  state  a 
child  welfare  exhibit  Through  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Administration, 
business  surveys,  business  institutes, 
and  lectures  on  salesmanship,  business 
management,  and  advertising  have  been 
g^ven. 

In  two  cities,  Davenport  and  Spencer, 
the  municipal  authorities  have  installed 
a  system  of  budgets  and  accounting 
recommended  after  a  local  study  by  the 
Extension  Division.  Besides,  in  Daven- 
port, a  purchasing  department  was 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the  City 
Council  after  it  had  been  shown  that  in 
this  way  $15,000  a  year  might  be  saved 
on  the  annual  budget.  A  budget  which 
will  give  a  basis  for  future  budgets  has 
also  been  prepared  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  authorities  of  Iowa  City. 

The  Department  of  School  Surveys  is 
just  completing  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  schools  of  the  entire  state.  The 
fourth  department  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision, the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Informa- 
tion, has  made  studies  of  various  city 
activities  and  gives  information  and  ad- 
vice to  municipal  and  county  officials  on 
request.  A  series  of  bulletins  has  been 
issued. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision has  been  the  desire  to  make  avail- 
able for  all  the  people  of  the  state  the 
university's  store  of  learning,  skill  and 
science.  It  is  essentially  a  democratic 
institution,  making  its  appeal  to  the 
whole  people.  It  did  not  start  out  with 
preconceived  notions  as  to  what  it  must 
give,  but  has  been  guided  by  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  And  it  has  sought 
to  interpret  the  demands  in  terms  of  ac- 
tual service.  The  movement  for  com- 
munity service  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
tension Division  carries  with  it  splendid 
possibilities  for  the  promotion  of  Iowa's 
social  and  economic  development. 


THE  CHARITY  BALL 

Bt  Edna  Giuass  Bbbolund 


I TBANGE  we  should  simulate  Love 
\     Given  once  wholly  and  free ; 
Strange  aU  our  loving  should  prove 
SopMstry  subtle  to  be; 
asping  the  graces  of  life's  fairest  places. 
Counting  it  largess  for  Thee ! 
Dance,  for  the  music  is  dreamy  and  sweet. 

Heaven  ordains  loss  and  gain ; 
Dance,  for  the  poor  are  without  in  the  street, 

Pleasure  is  built  upon  pain ; 
God  gives  our  measure  so  carefree  and  light, 
Dance  for  the  weary  ones  out  in  the  night! 


Spirit  of  Love  we  profane, 

We  but  on  merriment  bent. 
Specious  our  serving  and  vain, 

Heedless  of  sorrow's  portent; 
Gayly  secluding  ourselves,  and  eluding 

Grief  that  we  feign  to  lament ; 
Let  us  keep  time  to  that  grinmier  refrain 

By  which  our  brothers  are  led. 
Until  a  motif  of  joy  and  not  pain 

Lighten  humanity's  tread; 
Far  from  the  languorous  notes  that  beguile. 
Let  our  feet  weary  in  service  a  while ! 


Sanity  in  Social  Work 

By  Mrs.  JVilliam  Lowell  Putnam 


THERE  is  a  good  embracing 
word  in  the  English  language 
whose  meaning  has  been  so  pain- 
fully restricted  of  recent  yeafs 
that  it  has  become  a  mere  shadow  of  it- 
self,— this  word  is  "social,"  and  its  nar- 
rowed use  is  peculiarly  noticeable  when 
it  is  coupled  with  its  frequent  comrade 
"worker."  "Social"  means  "pertaining  to 
society,"  that  great  assemblage  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Social 
workers  should  be  those  who  understand 
society  in  its  largest  sense,  but  as  we 
use  it  we  contract  the  meaning  of  the 
word  till  it  applies  only  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  poorest  class  in  the  community, — 
those  who  truly  most  actively  need  our 
ministrations  but  whom  we  cannot  wise- 
ly help  without  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
factors  which  together  cause  their  pres- 
ent poor  condition,  and  these  embrace 
the  whole  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  pity  to  injure  our  language  by 
narrowing  the  meaning  of  a  word,  but 
far  more  important  than  that  is  the 
loss  in  the  ideals  of  those  to  whom  the 
word  is  applied.  For  words  unconscious- 
ly mold  our  thought,  and  in  taking  one 
of  large  meaning  and  cutting  down  its 
application  we  necessarily  narrow  the 
outlook  of  its  present  possessor,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  because  of  the  old 
breadth  of  the  word,  but  all  the  more  in- 
sidiously therefore. 

No  one  part  of  society  can  be  un- 
derstood without  a  knowledge  of  the 
others.  We  cannot  appreciate  the  need 
and  value  of  the  root  unless  we  know 
the  plant  in  root  and  stem  and  leaf  and 
flower.  Narrowness  of  outlook  and  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  parts  in  their 
relation  to  the  whole,  is,  I  believe,  the 
cause  of  our  social  unrest,  and  those 
who  undertake  to  make  things  straight, 
to  explain  the  parts  each  to  the  other, 
can  do  so  only  if  they  have  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  whole  and 
of  the  place  which  every  part  should 
take  in  making  up  this  whole. 

CANITY,  which  comes  of  comprehen- 
sion, is  the  crying  need  of  our  time, 
perhaps  of  all  time  but  certainly  of 
today.  In  the  industrial  world,  we 
have  certainly  not  been  crying  peace 
when  there  is  no  peace,  but  we  have 
been  crying  war  when  there  was  no  war 
except  a  war  of  misunderstanding. 
There  is  no  more  need  of  war  between 
the  classes  of  society  than  between  the 
different  members  of  a  household.  No 
people  can  live  together  without  mutual 
concessions,  without  each  one  sometimes 
giving  up  something  which  for  the 
moment  appears  necessary  to  his  high- 
est development,  yet  are  we  prepared  to 
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admit  that  man's  highest  manhood  has 
often  in  the  end  suffered  thereby  ?  What 
is  true  of  a  household  is  equally  true  of 
society,  and  the  give  and  take  of  com- 
munity life  differs  only  in  degree  from 
the  life  of  one  great  family,  hard  to  live 
it  may  often  be,  but  fraught  with  pos- 
sibilities of  infinite  development  because 
of  infinite  service  for  each  one. 

In  studying  the  needs  of  society  we 
cannot  hope  to  bring  about  perfect  jus- 
tice— there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract 
justice  in  the  world — and,  try  as  we  will, 
justice  will  never  be  wholly  done,  but 
we  shall  approach  most  nearly  to  it  if 
we  remember  always  in  judging  for 
others  as  well  as  for  ourselves  to  take 
into  consideration  the  wants  and  the 
needs  of  all  the  other  members  of  all  the 
other  groups  which  go  to  make  the 
whole.  An  illustration  in  little  of  what 
I  mean  is  the  so-called  servant  problem. 
There  is  no  servant  problem  for  those 
who  consider  the  household  as  a  whole 
and  run  it  with  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  each  individual  in  it,  in  whatever  ca- 
pacity that  member  serves  the  good  of 
all.  Of  course,  in  those  places  where 
there  is  not  enough  supply  to  meet  the 
demands  the  employment  of  domestic 
labor  must  be  full  of  difficulties,  but 
that  is  an  entirely  different  matter  and 
does  not  concern  us  here. 

One  mistake,  which  is  very  trite  and 
yet  is  still  often  made  in  our  outlook  on 
society,  is  that  of  trying  to  make  people 
happy  in  our  way  rather  than  theirs.  For 
instance,  a  priest,  who  had  given  up  all 
for  his  religion  and  the  service  of  his 
fellows,  was  much  distressed,  while  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  his  mother,  by  the  fact 
that  the  servants  had  their  meals  apart 
from  those  of  the  family,  and  asked  that 
during  his  stay  they  might  all  eat  to- 
gether. His  mother  did  not  see  fit  to 
change  the  family  habits  but  permitted 
him  to  eat  with  the  servants  at  their 
table.  Not  many  days  later  the  cook 
came  to  her  mistress  in  great  perturba- 
tion, with  the  desire  to  know  when  the 
son's  visit  would  end,  because,  as  she 
said,  they  found  themselves  so  embar- 
rassed by  his  presence  in  the  kitchen 
that  they  could,  not  eat  their  meals  in 
peace.  The  aim  of  the  priest  was  cer- 
tainly Christian  charity,  but  he  failed  to 
see  that  people  like  their  different  ways 
of  doing  things,  and  that  in  so  doing 
they  want  to  be  let  alone. 

The  incident  reminds  one  of  Oliver 
Herford's  story  of  the  elephant  who, 
having  accidentally  stepped  on  the 
mother  partridge  with  the  natural  re- 
sult, tried  to  take  her  place  by  sitting 
on  the  young,  and  Mr.  Herford's  com- 


ment thereon  that  not  everyone  is  &ttd 
by  nature  to  run  an  orphan  asylm 
Kindness  is  a  poor,  though  very  cca 
mon,  substitute  for  common  sense. 

What  has  been  said  earlier  of 
servant  problem  is  true  also  of  the 
problem.  If  society  is  taken  as  a 
the  relations  of  labor  and  capital 
employer  and  employed,  sink  into 
proper  place  and  assimie  their  n 
positions  to  each  other.  In  a  well 
household  we  have  no  feeling  of 
onism  to  our  household  servants, 
one  of  very  pleasant  intercourse  and 
terdependence.  One  of  the  most  \m 
ing  things  that  I  have  ever  known 
the  message  sent  by  an  old  gard 
with  a  bunch  of  his  own  flowers  to 
press  his  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his 
tress.  The  message  read :  **In  mi 
of  twent>--eight  years  of  friendship 
kindness."  This  woman  had  brou^ 
her  family  and  carried  on  a  large 
hold  for  many  years  in  the  spirit  w; 
alone  can  make  society  sound  and 
the  spirit  of  mutual  service.  This  is 
spirit  which  society  needs  in  the  I 
relations  of  employer  and  emplovi 
We  are  all  employers  of  labor  no 
ter  what  our  social  position.  The 
smith  employs  the  carpenter  to 
his  house  and  the  carpenter  empbys 
tinsmith  to  make  his  cooking  ntcH 
No  matter  how  poor  we  are,  we  rnns: 
buy  things  that  others  have  made. 

'Y*OGETHER  we  can  make  con<ti 
right,  or  by  antagonism  we 
make  them  wrong.  In  the  Departmes 
PubHc  Health  of  the  Women's  Mi 
pal  League  of  Boston,  there  '\&  a 
mittee  on  the  hygiene  of  occn 
The  committee  is  composed  of  w< 
who  are  hard  workers  along  their 
eral  lines  of  social  service  without 
time  to  give  to  any  outside  work, 
ever,  when  they  undertake  a  thing 
intend  to  finish  it,  so  in  starting 
work  of  their  committee  thev 
long  what  line  they  had  best  tai^e 
and  finally  decided  that  the 
painters*  trade  greatly  needed  atteo 
greatly  lacked  it,  and  was  a  piece 
work  not  too  large  for  them  to  be 
to  put  through. 

They  got  out  a  questionnaire  to ! 
painters  to  help  in  finding  oat  the  ;' 
ventable  causes  of  illness  in  didr  tr*^ 
and  also  two  leaflets,  one  of  Preci 
tions  to  Painters  and  another  of 
to  Housewives.  The  latter 
"Do  you  offer  your  painter  warm  wa: 
soap  and  towels  for  his  hands  at 
time?  (Hands  coveted  with  paint 
crease  the  danger  of  lead  potsomn^ 
All     of     these     are     being    6xcs^^^^ 
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roughout  the  state  and  the  committee's 
Forts  to  help  the  painters  are  meeting 
th  enthusiastic  response  from  the 
ions  and  the  men,  and  the  education 
the  housewife  cannot  fail  to  help  not 
ly  in  preventing  illness  among  the 
inters  but  in  accomplishing  somewhat 
ivard  a  much  larger  thing — the  doing 
ray  with  class  feeling.  In  continua- 
•n  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  meet- 
fs  have  been  held  with  various  paint- 
i'  unions  and  lectures  given  by  phy- 
ians  to  the  men.  At  one  of  these 
jetings  after  the  lecture  and  while 
!  questionnaires  were  being  passed 
jnd,  a  member  of  the  union  got  up 
d  began  to  talk,  poor  man,  in  the  way 
th  which  we  are  all  alas !  too  familiar, 
3ut  the  people  in  Beacon  street,  the 
idition  of  their  houses,  etc.,  with  the 
rsonal  animus  which  belongs  only  to 
i  unsuccessful. 

'OLLOWING  him  there  came  a  pause 
which  a  member  of  the  league  ask- 
to  be  allowed  to  fill.  She  told  them  of 
r  own  education  by  the  committee,  and 
w  in  consequence  when  she  came 
me  one  day  and  found  her  painter 
>bing  down  the  shellac  on  her  parlor 
3r  with  the  dust  flying  up  into  his 
oat  with  every  rub,  she  asked  wheth- 
the  floor  could  not  be  wet  to  keep 
!  dust  out  of  his  lungs.  He  answered 
;,  but  that  it  would  cost  more  to  rub 
wet  because  wet  rubbing  takes  more 
le  than  dry.  So  she  told  him  that 
:  saw  no  reason  for  our  cutting  each 

other's  throat.  Together  we  were  in 
s  world,  and  together  we  must  live 
it.  and  this  feat  could  be  much  more 
isfactorily  accomplished  if  we  helped 
tead  of  hindered  one  another,  and, 
re  fore,  she  would  like  to  have  him 
I  her  floor  wet  and  consider  it  her 
itribution  to  pay  for  the  extra  time 
uired,  and  some  time  he  would  find 
lething  which  he  in  turn  could  do 

her.  His  face  lighted  up  with 
isure  and  when  she  came  back  later 
and  his  man  were  both  hard  at  jvork 
different  corners  of  the  room  each 
bing:  down  a  dampened  piece  of  floor. 
\he  had  hardly  finished  this  story 
•n  a  journeyman  painter  in  the  audi- 
e  got  up  and  said:  "I  know  that 
It    the  lady  says  is  true,  for  I  was 

painter  on  the  job."  Is  there  any 
bt  that  such  mutual  understanding 
h  of  the  other's  problems  would 
nge  class  feeling  into  human  help- 
less? 

anity  shows  us  that  a  man  can  do 
er  work  when  he  is  in  good  health, 
ler   than  bad,  and  that  both  master 

man  are  helped  by  raising  the  stand- 

of  health  among  workers,  and  at 
same  time  the  standards  of  the  work 
c.  Anything  which  lowers  a  man's 
idards  injures  everybody  concerned, 

no  one  so  much  as  the  workman 
self.  Herein  lies  the  fault  of  our 
)r  unions — that  they  set  before  them- 
'cs  the  work  of  the  mediocre  work- 


man as  the  standard  to  be  followed  by 
all,  whereas  they  should  take  that  of  the 
best  as  the  only  one  to  be  held  up  to 
any  self-respecting  man.  The  world  can 
only  progress  by  ideals,  and  if  our 
ideals  are  dragged  down,  woe  betide  our 
future. 

The  social  worker  should  see  these 
things — he  should  understand  the  work- 
ingman  and  his  problems  and  so  be  able 
to  explain  him  to  himself,  but  he  should 
also  understand  the  employer  and  his 
problems,  and  so  interpret  each  to  each 
that  misunderstandings  may  be  cleared 
away.  He  should  appreciate  the  im- 
portance, what  we  call  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  and  help  in  its  enforcement. 
Sanity  counsels  this  course,  for  good  is 
seldom  promoted  by  disregarding  law. 
Without  law  civilization  is  impossible. 
We  can  have  in  this  country  no  class 
privileged  to  disregard  the  rights  of 
others.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  law 
should  be  broken  for  the  benefit  of  strik- 
ers, or  by  or  for  any  other  group  of  citi- 
zens, no  matter  how  serious  or  how  triv- 
ial their  grievance.  If  the  law  is  unwise 
the  remedy  lies  in  its  repeal,  and  though 
this  course  may  take  more  time  than 
anarchy,  the  results  are  likely  to  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  workingman  in  the 
end,  and  social  workers  could  be  of  in- 
estimable help  to  society  if  they  made 
effort,  first,  for  the  encouragement  of 
commonplace  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and,  second,  against  all  class  legislation 
and  third  for  the  repeal  of  such  laws  as 
have  proved  themselves  undesirable. 

The  welfare  of  the  whole  of  society 
must  be  our  aim,  for  in  the  end  only 
so  can  its  units  achieve  their  highest 
good.  The  freeing  of  the  serfs  in  Rus- 
sia has  been  instanced  as  proving  the 
contrary, — it  has  been  stated  that  the 
landlords  suffered  from  that  which  help- 
ed their  serfs,  but  this  can  only  be  tem- 
porary, for  a  self-respecting  freeman  is 
a  better  Russian  and  must  better  help 
his  country  than  an  oppressed  serf,  and 
in  the  good  of  the  country  the  land- 
lords also  share.  Even  in  the  freeing 
of  our  slaves  we  must  believe  that  event- 
ually our  South  will  benefit,  although 
unfortunately  the  exigencies  of  war 
brought  this  about  so  long  before  the 
Negroes  were  prepared  for  freedom. 

In  judging  the  conditions  of  any 
group  we  must  consider  the  whole  of 
our  social  life  before  deciding  what  had 
best  be  done  for  that  one  group.  For 
instance,  take  the  immigrant  to  our 
shores;  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
immigration  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unchecked  must  be  considered  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  immi- 
grant but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
whole  country.  If  it  is  best  for  the 
country  to  gather  in  the  hords  which 
have  come  year  after  year  to  America, 
then  let  immigration  continue  its  unre- 
stricted course;  but  if  it  is  not  best  for 
the  country  that  this  influx  should  con- 
tinue, then  the  good  of  the  individual 
immigrant  should  not  weigh  down  the 


scale.  It  is  good  so  long  as  we  can  as- 
similate and  help  the  immigrant  to  be- 
come a  part  of  our  civilization,  but 
when  that  ceases,  when  the  immigrant 
uncivilizes  America,  we  have  scant 
time  to  stop. 

One  thing  sometimes  forgotten  is  that 
only  those  who  themselves  have  the 
power  to  appreciate  a  human  need  can 
wisely  help  to  fill  that  need  for  others. 
For  instance,  how  can  we  make  a  home, 
how  can  we  even  judge  the  quality  of  a 
home,  if  for  us  a  home  has  no  existence 
even  in  imagination?  Yet  one  of  our 
children's  agencies  employs  as  home 
seeker  for  the  children  a  social  worker 
who,  herself  the  child  of  divorced  par- 
ents, has  never  known  a  home  and  feels 
no  loss  therefrom.  Is  she  a  judge  of 
what  a  home  should  be?  Not  that  she 
never  had  a  home,  not  that  love  passed 
her  childhood  by,  poor  child,  makes  her 
unfitted  for  her  special  task,  but  that 
she  never  missed  what  was  denied — 
she  never  felt  the  human  need ! 

The  advocacy  of  lawlessness  because 
they  see  the  immediate  evil  of  the  spe- 
cial law  involved;  the  promotion  of  our 
present  well-nigh  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion because  they  think  the  individual 
may  benefit  thereby;  the  encouragement 
of  militant  suffragism  through  the  wel- 
come accorded  its  leader  because  they  be- 
lieve that  those  women  who,  through 
circumstances  are  unable  to  command 
the  respect  of  their  men,  may  acquire 
this  respect  together  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  ballot;  the  fostering  of  class 
feeling  among  the  lower  classes  of  our 
working  people  because  of  social  en- 
thusiasm without  social  balance, — all 
these  things  have  been  done  by  some  of 
our  noblest  men  and  women  working 
with  all  the  strength  that  is  in  them  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  good  of 
their  fellows.  It  is  sanity  that  is  lack- 
ing, not  saintliness. 

\X/'HAT  is  the  reason?  Why  do  these 
men  and  these  women,  who  devote 
their  lives  to  serving  others,  see  in  terms 
of  the  part  and  not  the  whole?  We  see 
what  we  are  trained  to  see.  The  hunter 
perceives  the  motionless  deer  that  the 
novice  mistakes  for  the  trees  among 
which  he  stands.  If  our  minds  are 
fixed  constantly  on  anything,  that  thing 
becomes  to  us  of  paramount  importance, 
and  we  lose  our  perspective  until  we 
cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees  which 
we  are  contemplating. 

The  social  worker  sees  largely  those 
who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  life. 
Those  who  are  in  need  of  help  come  to 
the  settlement  for  the  friendship  and 
encouragement  there  given  them  in  such 
ample  measure.  But  the  contemplation 
of  unsuccess  is  not  the  way  to  train 
successful  lives.  We  must  study  the 
causes  of  failure  truly,  but  if  we  would 
counsel  wisely  our  study  must  even  more 
largely  be  a  study  of  success. 

No  painter  spends  much  time  pouring: 
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over  bad  pictures  which  have  been 
painted,  but  rather  learns  to  avoid  their 
mistakes  by  study  of  those  artists  who 
have  painted  well.  Social  work  is  not  so 
different  from  a  painter's,  only  that  the 
former  pictures  are  made  up  of  human 
lives,  and  the  mistakes  bear  loving  and 
helping  as  the  painter's  do  not. 

The  remedy  for  pur  restricted  outlook 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  larger  life  outside 
of  our  personal  social  work — nor  would 


the  work  be  thereby  aught  but  benefited. 
It  has  been  found  in  studies  of  efficiency 
with  the  highest  grades  of  work,  that 
shorter  working  days  actually  increase 
the  daily  output  of  a  factory  because 
of  the  better  quality  of  work  done  in 
the  remaining  hours  of  labor.  So  would 
it  be  with  the  workers  of  the  heart,  the 
workers  for  the  good  of  others,  were 
more  of  their  hours  spent  in  studying 
other  parts  of  the  social  whole.    If,  for 


instance,  after  their  earlier  jean  .{ 
neighborhood  study,  they  were  ti  •  i 
entirely  away  from  where  the  poll  ccri 
so  hard  upon  their  heartstrings,  ts  li  i 
in  the  midst  of  the  larger  &fe  m  :a 
world,  I  believe  so  would  they  bring  1 
their  work  the  serenity  and  snit^  i 
mind  which,  added  to  their  bio^\e^ 
and  their  love  of  humankind,  w:d 
solve  the  problems  now  presang  so  hi 
for  solution. 


A  LITTLE  TAVERN 


From  the  Hungarian  of 
Alexander  Petofi 

Rendered  into  English  Verse  by 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell 

n^HE  Working  Man,  translated 
^  by  Miss  BUickweU  from  the 
German  of  Richard  Dehmel,  was 
published  in  The  Survey  for 
March  /?  in  response  to  a  corre- 
spondents suggestion  that  we  pre- 
sent verse  of  good  will  and  normal 
human  emotion  from  the  countries 
at  war,  as  an  offset  to  the  sowing 
of  bitterness  on  every  hand. 

Petofi,  the  author  of  this  poem, 
zi'os  the  beloved  national  poet  of 
Hungary,  He  fell  in  the  war  for 
his  country's  freedom  in  184^.  His 
songs  are  household  words  in 
every  Hungarian  home,  Petofi  has 
been  called  the  Burns  of  Hungary. 


WHERE  the  village  ends,  a  little  tavern 
Stands  beside  the  ^amos,  flowing  dear. 
It  could  see  its  image  in  the  water, 
Only  that  the  night  is  drawing  near. 

Night  is  falling,  with  its  dim  gray  shadows ; 

All  the  world  is  growing  hushed  and  still. 
By  the  shore  the  ferry-boat  is  resting ; 

Darkness  fills  it,  silent,  cold  and  chill. 

But  the  inn  is  noisy,  and  the  player 
Smites  the  cimbalon  with  might  and  main, 

And  the  lads  so  lustily  are  shouting 
That  the  windows  quake  in  every  pane. 

**0  my  hostess,  golden  flower  of  women! 

Bring  me  your  best  wine,  that  brightest  flows, 
Let  it  be  as  aged  as  my  grandsire. 

And  as  ardent  as  my  youthful  rx>se ! 

'  *  Play,  0  gipsy,^  play  up  louder,  better ! 

I  am  iir  the  mood  to  dance  today. 
Madly  now  I  dance  away  my  money. 

Madly  now  I  dance  my  soul  away ! ' ' 

Somebody  comes  knocking  at  the  window : 
' '  Don 't  make  such  a  noise !  More  quiet  keep ! 

'Tis  his  lordship  sends  this  message  to  you, 
He  has  gone  to  bed  and  wants  to  sleep." 

' '  Oh,  I  say,  the  devil  take  his  lordship ! 

You  may  follow  too,  the  selfsame  way ! 
Never  heed  him,  gipsy,  keep  cm  playing, 

Even  if  I  sell  my,  shirt  to  pay  !*' 

* '  Lads,  God  bless  you ! ' ' — somebody  comes  tapping 
Once  again  before  the  hour  takes  flight — 

*  *  Please  amuse  yourselves  a  bit  more  softly ; 
My  poor  mother  is  not  well  tonight** 

No  one  answers,  but  they  drain  their  glasses. 
And  they  bid  the  music  cease  to  play. 

And,  as  quickly  as  their  wine  is  finished, 
All  the  lads  are  on  their  homeward  way. 

'In  Hungary,  the  gipsies  arc  the  musicians  of  the  people. 
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DVERNMENT  as  an  agency  to 
promote  social  welfare  is  more 
restricted  just  at  present  in 
New  York  state,  and  indeed  in 
5t  states  and  in  nearly  all  large  cities, 
th-e  lack  of  financial  resources  than 
limitations  on  its  constitutional  pow- 
Hence  the  fundamental  impor-, 
ce  of  the  measures  in  the  New  York 
istitutional  Convention  providing  for 
tate  budget,  and  for  the  administra- 
\  reorganization  of  the  state  govem- 
it,  not  merely  to  secure  a  government 
jonsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
ject  to  their  control,  but  also  one  on 
ch  a  dollar  expended  will  yield  a  full 
ar's  worth  of  work  done.  We  have 
money  to  waste  on  inefficiency  if  the 
mting  social  tasks  of  government  are 
ie  met. 

he  convention  is  just  starting  its 
or  debates  on  the  budget  and  on  re- 
in ization  of  state  government  on  the 
s  of  committee  substitute  proposals 

numerous  amendments  which  were 
ussed  in  their  committee  stage  in  the 

article  in  this  series  (see  The  Sur- 

for  July  31).  On  two  closely  re- 
d  subjects,  committee  reports  have 
1  recently  presented:   One,  the  home 

proposal  from  the  Cities  Committee 
he  shape  of  a  substitute  for  fifteen 
irate  proposals  for  home  rule  which 
e    referred   to   that   committee,   and 

other  a  scheme  or  rather  two  in- 
patible  schemes  for  the  supervision 
management  of  the  state's  charitable 

penal  institutions,  its  largest  social 
'are   vndertaking. 

Home  Rule 

ties  are  chartered  corporations,  gov- 
lents  of  strictly  delegated  powers, 
source  of  all  governmental  power 
them  resides  in  the  legislature, 
fn  they  want  to  make  any  new  de- 
ure  in  adapting  the  general  powers 
government  to  the  changing  condi- 
5  of  city  life  they  must  go  to  the 
Jature  for  permission.  They  want 
;  power  to  deal  with  their  local  af- 
{  according  to  their  own  local  knowl- 
:  and  experience. 

fty-four  cities  in  New  York  are 
led  tog-ether  under  the  leadership  of 
nayor  of  New  York  in  this  demand 
municipal  home  rule — the  power  to 
m  themselves  subject  only  to  the 
rior  law  of  the  state  and  nation  en- 
i  to  deal  with  matters  that  concern 
he  people  of  the  state  and  the  na- 
The  substitute  committee  amend- 
:  now  before  the  convention  does 
rive  them  what  they  ask.  The  Cities 
mittee  had  before  it  several  definite 
osals  to  which  it  had  given  pro- 
ed  consideration  before  it  decided  to 
t  the  substitute. 

Ttainly  a  goodly  majority,  if  not 
tically  all  the  committee,  was  in 
r  of  the  abstract  principle  of  home 


'T'HIS  is  the  second  article  in  a 
^  series  by  Dr.  Lindsay  on  the 
New  York  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  its  work.  The  first  en- 
titled  Constitution  Making  in  New 
York  appeared  in  The  Survey  for 
July  ji.  The  next  article  will 
deal  with  industrial  interests  and 
relations,  minimum  wage,  delega- 
tion of  legislative  powers,  conser- 
vation, public  education,  etc.  A 
final  article  will  review  the  entire 
work  of  the  convention  and  the 
constitution  it  submits  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  electorate. — The 
Editor. 


rule.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  ap- 
plying it.  The  substitute  proposal  fails 
to  satisfy  real  home  rulers  in  the  first 
place  because  it  starts  out  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that  cities  are  children  of  the 
state  and  must  be  still  kept  in  leading 
strings  in  a  great  many  particulars, 
rather  than  starting  with  the  only  as- 
sumption that  fits  twentieth  century  no- 
tions of  democracy  and  is  essential  to 
any  brand  of  home  rule,  that  those  who 
have  been  asking  for  home  rule  for  a 
generation  will  recognize.  That  is  the 
assumption  that  the  cities  are  and 
ought  of  right  to  be  free,  independent, 
self-governing  communities  or  democ- 
racies out  of  which  self-governing  states 
and  nations  are  made ;  that  the  residuum 
of  the  powers  of  government,  which 
imder  the  theory  of  our  constitutional 
system  is  reserved  to  the  people,  belongs 
of  right  in  the  people  of  the  smallest 
units  of  government.  The  power  resid- 
ing in  the  people  to  govern  themselves 
should  be  exercised  to  the  fullest  extent 
by  the  smallest  areas  in  which  citizens 
can  co-operate  effectively  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  and  should  be  limited 
by  the  superior  governments  of  larger 
areas  of  which  the  smaller  are  parts 
only  in  those  matters  that  are  of  gen- 
eral and  wider  concern. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  state  govern- 
ments being  the  residual  claimants  of  all 
powers  that  the  people  have  not  dele- 
gated to  the  national  government  or  to 
counties,  towns  and  cities,  the  state  gov- 
ernments ought  themselves  to  be  re- 
garded more  strictly  as  governments  of 
delegated  powers,  and  the  counties, 
towns,  cities  and  villages  ought  to  have 
the  undefined  residuum  of  power  to  do 
anything  and  everything  in  the  way  of 
giving  concrete  expression  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  government  not  in- 
consistent with  the  higher  law  of  the 
larger  areas  of  state  and  nation  which, 
however,  would  deal  only  with  things 
of  wider  concern  for  those  larger  areas. 
To  put  the  matter  still  more  concretely : 
no  real  home  rule  will  be  granted  in  the 


Constitution  unless  the  legislature  is  pro- 
hibited from  passing  any  special  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  local  affairs.  Even 
the  classification  of  cities  into  classes 
for  purposes  of  special  legislation  has 
proven  a  failure.  This  does  not  mean 
that  legislatures  would  not  have  power 
to  pass  general  laws  affecting  all  cities 
alike. 

The  right  of  the  people  of  a  city  to 
frame  a  charter,  local  organic  act  or 
constitution  in  order  to  set  up  a  frame- 
work of  government  and  define  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  their  local  authorities,  to 
adopt  and  amend  the  same  by  popular 
vote  should  unquestionably  be  included 
in  any  home  rule  proposal,  yet  the  com- 
mittee substitute  requires  that  a  charter 
after  it  has  been  approved  by  the  voters 
must  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  and 
does  not  take  effect  until  sixty  days  after 
such  submission  and  only  then  if  not  dis- 
approved by  the  legislature.  This  is  the 
so-called  Philippine  principle  and  also 
applies  to  the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico, 
both  of  which  legislatures  may  enact 
laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  not  re- 
quiring the  consent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  but  Congress  may  set 
aside  any  law  of  either  legislature  that 
it  deems  unwise.  This  has  worked  well 
as  a  restraining  influence,  though 
scarcely  used  at  all  thus  far  in  the  train- 
ing of  alien  peoples  little  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  self-government. 

It  is  a  rather  unfortunate  illustration 
to  cite  as  an  analogy  for  the  proper  re- 
lation to  subsist  between  the  people 
chosen,  let  us  say,  bv  the  five  million, 
or  more  than  one-half  of  the  most  in- 
telligent citizenship  of  this  state,  in  the 
city  of  greater  New  York  to  express 
their  legislative  will  in  their  local  legis- 
lature, and  those  chosen  by  the  people 
of  the  entire  state  to  express  their  legis- 
lative will  for  the  state  in  the  legis- 
lature at  Albany.  Home  rulers  will  have 
none  of  it  and  any  constitution  so  dis- 
trustful of  the  abilitv  of  the  cities  of  the 
state  to  set  up  and  alter  at  will  their 
frame-work  of  government  will  go  down 
to  defeat. 

The  Measure  Revised 

The  measure  of  home  rule  asked  for 
by  the  fifty-four  cities  banded  together 
for  the  purpose  in  New  York  state  is 
neither  novel  nor  revolutionary.  It  is 
the  rule  of  law  in  some  American  cities, 
in  Prussian  cities  generally  ( where  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  local  autonomy  and 
real  democracy  than  we  enjoy  in 
America  in  local  affairs  in  spite  of  Prus- 
sian autocracy  and  militarism  in  the 
state)  and  also  in  some  cities  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Committee  on  Cities  has  given 
three  months*  active  consideration  to 
carefully  drawn  proposals  before  it,  at 
least  two  of  which,  that  of  the  mayors' 
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conference  introduced  by  John  Lord 
O'Brian  of  Buffalo,  and  one  introduced 
by  E.  E.  Franchot,  had  in  them  the  es- 
sential principles  of  real  home  rule 
which  the  committee  and  the  conven- 
tion might  have  been  able  to  formulate 
into  precise  legal  and  constitutional  lan- 
guage after  mature  discussion  of  the 
really  difficult  problems  of  adjustment 
of  governmental  relations  between  cities 
and  state  when  the  principles  of  home 
rule  are  accepted. 

Majority  and  Minority  Reports 

The  committee  thinks  it  has  accepted 
those  principles  in  its  substitute  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Low  in  his  majority  report 
says: 

"The  bill  gives  home  rule  to  cities  as  to 
their  own  local  affairs;  state  rule  to  the 
state  as  to  state  affairs,  and  where  the  city 
acts  as  the  agent  of  the  state  in  matters  of 
government,  the  present  system  with  the 
local  suspensory  veto  is  retained. 

"The  legislative  sovercigntjr  of  the  state 
is  preserved:  (1)  By  leaving  with  the 
legislature  the  right  to  pass  general  laws 
applying  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state, 
applying  to  all  the  cities  of  the  state,  or  to 
all  the  counties  of  the  state;  (2)  By  pro- 
viding that  all  new  charters  and  many  char- 
ter amendments  must  be  submitted  to  the 
legislature  which  can  veto  them  through  an- 
nulment by  joint  resolution. 

*The  autonomy  of  the  city  as  to  its  own 
local  affairs  is  protected:  (1)  By  an  exr 
clusive  grant  of  power  to  manage,  regulate 
and  control  its  property,  business,  and  local 
affairs;  (2)  By  giving  to  the  city  the  initi- 
ative in  charter-making  and  in  the  amend- 
ment of  charters. 

"In  that  part  of  the  local  field  which  re- 
lates to  the  organization  and  management 
of  departments,  to  the  regulation  of  the 
powers,  duties,  qualification's,  mode  of 
selection,  number,  terms  of  office,  compen- 
sation, and  method  of  removal  of  all  city 
officers  and  employes,  and  of  all  police  and 
health  officers  and  employes,  and  of  all  non- 
judicial officers  and  employes  attached  to 
courts  not  of  record,  the  city  can  act  with- 
out submitting  its  sfction  to  the  legislature 
unless  the  city's  action  changes  the  frame- 
work of  its  government,  or  regulates  the 
issuance  of  bonds  or  removes  some  re- 
striction as  to  taxation.  In  this  special 
class  of  cases,  although  they  may  be  within 
the  field  of  the  city's  local  affairs,  the  city's 
action  must  be  submitted  to  the  legislature 
and  be  subject  to  disapproval  bv  it.  The 
city  is  also  given  the  authority,  without 
gomg  to  the  legislature,  to  regulate  the 
compensation  of  all  county  officers  and  of 
all  employes  in  such  counties,  except  assist- 
ants and  employes  of  district  attorneys,  and 
except  officers  and  employes  of  courts  of 
record." 

The  minority  report,  signed  by  Mr. 
Franchot  and  Senator  Foley,  claims  that 
this  compromise  proposal  violates  the 
fundamental  principles  that  must  govern 
any  measure  desie:ned  to  meet  the  wid  ;- 
spread  demand  from  the  cities  of  the 
state,  and  especially  from  New  York 
city,  for  increased  power  of  self-govern- 
ment sufficient  to  give  each  city  ade- 
quate power  over  matters  of  city  concern 
anf'  to  prevent  interference  with  local 
affairs  by  the  legislature. 

Mayor  Mitchel,  whose  leadership  of 
the  home  rule  advocates  is  able,  dis- 
interested, and  based  on  his  brief  but 
brilliant  administration,  which  has  given 
Greater  New  York  the  cleanest  and 
most  efficient  government  it  has  had  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  greater  city,  at 


first  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  com- 
promise proposal,  if  amended  to  correct 
two  inherent  and  fatal  defects,  which  he 
pointed  out  in  his  Columbia  University 
address  to  the  students  of  the  sunmier 
session  on  July  13,  contained  a  success- 
ful solution  of  the  question.  On  mature 
reflection,  however,  after  examination 
of  the  proposal,  when  finally  made  public 
by  the  committee,  the  mayor  in  his 
Buffalo  address  on  August  5,  vigorously 
denounces  the  whole  measure,  as  fol- 
lows : 

'The  time  has  come  for  plain  speaking. 
The  convention  has  been  in  session  since 
Mav  1,  and  today  the  Cities  Committee  is 
still  trifling  with  the  whole  question  of 
home  rule,  without  any  straightforward  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem.  This  morning 
a  proposed  amendment  was  introduced  by 
the  Cities  Committee,  so  ludicrous  in  its 
contradictions,  so  reactionary  in  its  pro- 
visions, and  so  unscientific  in  its  structure, 
that  its  enactment  into  law  as  a  part  of  a 
new  constitution  would  leave  the  cities  with 
no  more  home  rule -than  they  have  today, 
and  would  throw  into  confusion  the  entire 
conduct  of  municipal  government  through- 
out the  state." 

While  apparently  giving  an  exclusive 
grant  of  power  to  regulate,  manage  and 
control  their  local  affairs,  the  legislature 
would  retain  the  right  to  enact  special 
laws  pertaining  to  the  government  of 
cities,  subject,  however,  to  the  suspens- 
ive veto  of  the  mayor,  and  general  laws 
enacted  for  all  fhe  cities  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  general  laws  applicable  to  all 
the  state.  This  seems  to  the  mayor  and 
those  he  represents  to  be  an  "Indian 
g^ft"  of  home  rule,  and  one  that  would 
throw  into  the  courts  for  interminable 
litigation  every  important  question  in- 
volved in  real  home  rule.  The  mayor 
summed  up  his  criticism  as  follows: 

"This  'Indian  gift',  this  captured-colony- 
Philippine-proposal  of  the  Cities  Committee 
is  worse  than  no  home  rule  amendment  at 
all.  It  leaves  the  cities  practically  where 
they  are  today.  Such  additional  powers  as 
they  are  granted  are  certainly  of  negligible 
importance,  are  hampered  by  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery, and  at  best  are  surrounded  with 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  dependent  upon  liti- 
gation and  judicial  decision  for  interpre- 
tation of  the  apparent  grant." 

The  minority  report  sums  up  its  criti- 
cism as  follows: 

"The  proposal  begins  with  a  promise  of 
complete  home  rule  to  cities,  but  one 
reaches  the  end  only  to  discover  that  it  is 
but  a  declaration  of  principle,  and  that  the 
limitations  subsequently  imposed,  effectively 
destroy  the  first  impression  and  promise. 
If  adopted,  it  will  tend  to  throw  into  con- 
fusion, for  the  next  ten  years,  the  exerase 
of  power  by  city  government  throughout 
the  state.  Such  a  measure  does  not  confer 
genuine  home  rule,  does  not  eliminate  man- 
datory legislation  affecting  cities,  narrows, 
instead  of  widens,  the  present  sphere  of 
local  control  by  municipalities." 

Mr.  Low  in  a  subsequent  statement 
referred  to  the  telling  criticism  of  the 
minority  report  and  asked  the  people  of 
the  state  to  keep  an  open  mind  till  the 
proposals  of  the  committee  were  thor- 
oughly discussed  and  perfectly  under- 
stood. He  evidently  thinks  that  the 
committee  proposal  goes  farther  toward 
meeting  a  legitimate,  moderate  demand 
for  increased  home  rule  than  its  critics 
admit,  and  that  it  will  be  subject  to 
iinendment  in  the  progress  of  debate,  so 


that  it  can  be  made  a  satisfactory  com. 
promise  proposal.  So  many  ndici 
amendments  were  offered  as  soon  as  tin 
convention  took  up  the  comniittet  pro 
posal,  that  it  was  f redy  predicted  tha 
the  committee  substitute  wodd  \ 
changed  beyond  recognition  if  tk  coi 
vention  adopted  any  home  rukpropos 
at  all. 

Penal  and  Charitable  losbtutiQa 

If  the  cities  and  local  authorities  la 
given  real  home  rule,  upon  them  \ia! 
devolve  full  responsibility  for  the  lar^ 
part  of  public  charitaole  relief  and  ^ 
formatory  institutions.  Greater  .N( 
York  alone  now  expends  for  its  Depa 
ments  of  Charities  and  Gjrrection  nd 
as  much  as  the  state  govemment  a 
the  state  expends  for  its  institutions! 
services  in  connection  with  state  li 
pitals  for  the  insane,  prisons  and  i 
f ormatories,  and  state  charitable  \m 
tions  about  one-third  of  its  available] 
nual  revenues  which  are  approxinuK 
forty  million  dollars. 

A  confused,  complicated,  and  unoca 
sarily  expensive  scheme  of  govcnund 
machinery  has  been  developed  to  tu 
age  these  departments  of  the  sta^ 
business.  Officers,  boards,  commissj^ 
and  departments,  with  overlapping 
contradictory  authority  and  junsdi 
have  been  set  up,  largely  by  Icgi 
enactment  but,  in  part  protected  by 
isting  constitutional  provisions  sod 
those  creating  and  defining  in  pan 
powers  of  the  Commission  in  Ld 
(State  Hospital  Commission),  the  Prii 
Commission  and  the  superintendent 
prisons,  and  the  State  Board  of  Oit 
With  the  great  growth  in  volnoe 
business  as  indicated  in  the  fact ' 
since  the  state  assumed  the  entire 
of  the  indigent  insane  in  1^  the 
lation  of  the  insane  hospitals  alone, 
numbering  16,000,  has  more  than  d 
and  is  now  33,000,  there  has  cotnc 
imperative  necessity  for  centralized 
ning  and  co-ordination  of  ih€  work 
all  the  state's  penal  and  charitable 
stitutions. 

In  view  of  the  state's  inadequatej 
nual  revenues,  it  is  unable  to  cooaj 
financing  the  growing  needs  of  the  n 
lems  involved  in  the  humane  cart^ 
the  wards  of  the  state  and  more  cd 
ally  it  is  unable  to  make  wise  pro^^ 
for  necessary  preventive  work  in  c^ 
for  the  more  important  aspects  of  J^ 
ing  with  the  feeble-minded,  with  \m 
delinquency  and  other  like  mattcrsj 
lie  largely  outside  of  the  imnK« 
problems  of  custodial  care  or  ins3 
tional  management.  It  is  highly  ^ 
able  that  the  fixed  agencies  of  the  ^ 
ent  Constitution  which  have  growl 
as  a  result  of  a  detached  method  oj  i 
ing  with  the  problems  of  the  ins 
feebleminded,  epileptics,  adult  and  > 
nile  offenders  which  have  so  muci' 
common,  at  least  in  their  claim  upon 
attention  of  the  state  and  in  the  b«^ 
they  impose  upon  the  whole  popu'a! 
of  the  state  as  well  as  in  their  m 
mental  relation  to  social  well  bein?, 
done  away  with  as  outgrown  machr 
fit  only  for  the  scrap  heap,  and  t 
there  be  set  up  a  central  planning  acei 
which  will  bring  to  bear  on  these  ^ 
problems  of  social  orogre<5  the  bcsij 
pert  advice  to  enable  the  people  to  *i 
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)ute  the  financial  burden  over  a  series 
years  and  to  bring  the  problem  under 
itrol. 

^t  the  present  moment  a  conservative 
[mate  indicates  that  an  outlay  of 
rty  million  dollars  for  building  con- 
iction  is  imperative  to  remove  such 
ts  on  our  civilization  as  Sing  Sing 
son,  and  merely  to  catch  up  with  the 
umulated  demands  of  the  recent  past, 
lat  expenditure  a  real  business  look 
>  the  future  would  dictate  we  do  not 
w  because,  ostrich  fashion,  we  stuck 
legislative  heads  in  the  sand  long 
and  our  engines  of  management 
e  been  nmning  wild  so  long  that 
are  afraid  to  estimate  the  havoc  of 
final  smash  up. 

*he  Charities  Committee  of  the  con- 
tion  has  had  this  situation  definitely 
seated  to  it  and  has  given  scant  con- 
oration  to  some  goc^  proposals  re- 
red  to  it  for  opinion.  It  has  demon- 
ted  its  own  lack  of  an  intellectual 
sp  of  the  most  dramatic  human  prob- 
before  the  whole  convention  and  it 
lost  an  opportunity  that  might  have 
le  its  members  and  the  convention  it- 
historic  in  the  annals  of  the  state. 
^ead  of  bringing  some  order  out  of 
confused  and  disheartened  ranks  of 
;e  who  want  the  Empire  State,  with 
peculiarly  heavy  burdens  of  charit- 
I  and  reformatory  work,  due  in  part 
its  assimilation  of  a  large  foreign 
ulation,  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
structive  social  reform,  the  Charities 
imittee  under  the  hopelessly  in- 
ctive  and  incompetent  leadership  of 
ics  W.  Wadsworth  has  reported 
drably  only  one  insignificant  proposal, 
of  Mr.  Steinbrink.  This  aims  to 
:e  the  present  control  of  the  State 
;pital  Commission  over  the  insane 
)itals  a  constitutional  rather  than  a 
slative  one,  which  would  only  add  to 
present  constitutional  checks  on  the 
slature  in  the  consideration  of  any 
reorganization  and  co-ordination  of 
work  of  the  insane  hospitals  and  that 
he  other  state  institutions  that  must 
:onsidered  together  in  order  to  se- 
j  practical  results.  After  the  most 
unctory  consideration  of  other  pro- 
Js  before  it,  the  Charities  Commit- 
has  the  eflFrontery  to  announce  that 
as  completed  its  labors  and  no  other 
sures  will  be  acted  on  by  it. 

The  Pamienter  Proposal 

Drtunately   another   kind   of  leader- 
is  found  in  Mr.  Tanner's  Committee 
Governor  and  Other  State  Officers 
:h  is  giving  serious  consideration  to 
an  to  create  a  department  of  chari- 
and    correction,    introduced    by    a 
iber  of  the  Charities  Committee,  Dr. 
1     Parmenter.      The    same    plan    is 
involved  in  other  bills  dealing  with 
general  reorganization  of  state  gov- 
nent,   and  the  general  principles  of 
plan  are  embodied  in  the  committee's 
titute   measure  reorganizing  all  the 
departments  of  the   state   govern- 
t   reported  favorably  on  August  5. 
he  original  Parmenter  proposal  has, 
ever,  two  definite  advantages  which 
still    be   incorporated   in   the  com- 
ee's        reore:anization       scheme      by 
ndment.     First,  it  abolishes  the  pres- 
constitutional  limitations  and  defini- 
s  of  the  powers  of  the  State  Board 


of  Charities,  the  State  Hospital  Commis- 
sion, the  State  Prison  Commission,  the 
office  of  state  superintendent  of  prisons, 
and  leaves  to  the  legislature  the  definition 
and  co-ordination  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  advisory  councils  and  exe- 
cutive officers  who  take  their  places. 

It  does  not,  however,  set  up  a  central 
board  of  control  or  contemplate  that  the 
legislature  should  do  so  though  it  might 
try  that  experiment  under  the  powers 
given  it  if  it  desired  to  do  so.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  experience  in 
other  states  does  not  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  board  of  control 
as  that  is  generally  imderstood,  and  those 
who  have  stood  sponsor  for  or  endorsed 
in  principle  the  Parmenter  proposal — 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, the  managers  of  Letchworth 
Village,  the  National  Committee  on 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Prison  Associa- 
tion, among  others — have  rather  contem- 
plated that  this  measure  would  set  the 
legislature  free  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem efficiently  and  that  it  could  be  per- 
suaded to  organize  an  efficient,  simple, 
direct  and  responsible  agency  of  cen- 
tralized supervision  and  determination 
of  state  policy  but  that  with  this  would 
come  also  a  definite  movement  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  inherent  in  a 
central  board  of  control  idea,  namely, 
toward  increasing  the  powers  of  local 
boards  of  managers  and  having  such 
boards  for  every  state  institution,  includ- 
ing the  prisons. 

Second,  the  Parmenter  proposal 
creates  four  instead  of  three  sub-divis- 
ions in  the  new  department  of  charities 
and  correction,  thus  giving  specialized 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptics  which  is  earnestly 
desired  by  all  expert  medical  authorities 
and  is  almost  imperative  from  a  social- 
economic  point  of  view  owing  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  feebleminded  problem 
in  New  York  state  and  the  backward 
condition  of  our  efforts  to  tackle  it. 

The  far-reaching  character  and  im- 
portance of  this  Parmenter  proposal, 
which  the  Charities  Committee  dis- 
regarded and  the  Committee  on  Gover- 
nor and  Other  State  Officers  has  only 
partially  dealt  with  in  its  substitute 
scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  civil 
departments,  may  be  better  understood 
from  a  few  quotations  from  the  briefs 
submitted  in  its  support. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
in  its  brief,  says  in  part: 

"The  present  constitution  contains  too 
many  rather  than  too  few  provisions  for 
the  care  of  defectives,  dependents  and  de- 
linquents. It  deals  with  many  matters 
which  could  be  more  properly  treated  in 
the  statute  law. 

"This  proposal  to  amend  the  constitution 
offers  in  place  of  all  the  existing  provisions 
a  simple  and  direct  plan  of  organization  of 
the  state's  activities  with  respect  to  the  care 
of  its  defectives,  dependents  and  delin- 
auents.  It  would  remove  many  existing 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  deal  with  the  management  of  state  in- 
stitutions and  put  in  their  place  the  briefest 
possible  declaration  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  accordance  with  which  the 
legislature  would  be  required  to  act.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  what  is  usually  re- 
garded as  good  constitutional  practice  and 
the  legislature  in  working  out  in  detail  a 
well  regulated  plan  of  department  organ- 


ization, would  be  free  to  modify  it,  and  ex- 
periment from  time  to  time,  in  response  to 
any  well-founded  public  interest  or  need. 

"In  dealing  with  the  insane  hospitals, 
charitable  institutions,  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories and  in  making  provisions  whereby 
the  state  shall  do  its  duty  by  the  unfor- 
tunates who  are  gathered  into  such  institu- 
tions or  who  require  the  help  or  attention 
of  public  authorities,  whether  inside  or  out- 
side of  institutions,  the  present  constitution 
has  set  up  a  complicated  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  and  there  have  been  super- 
added by  the  legislature  other  checks  and 
balances  resulting  in  a  confusion  and  inter- 
ference that  is  almost  unbelievable.  Citi- 
zens who  would  willingly  co-operate  with 
the  state  in  the  performance  of  this  hu- 
mane service,  and  who  are  serving  the  state, 
as  well  as  the  causes  they  espouse  as  man- 
agers of  institutions,  aire  discouraged  and 
their  efforts  often  paralyzed.  Such  volun- 
tary service  is  an  essential  part  of  any  well 
managed  system  of  public  institutions  and 
is  one  of  the  biggest  assets  the  state  has 
got  to  rely  on  for  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  its  work. 

**Every  effort  should  be  made  to  enlist 
and  cultivate  the  co-operation  of  charit- 
ably disposed  persons  as  managers  of  in- 
stitutions, members  of  voluntary  boards 
and  commissions,  and  in  other  ways  where 
prominent  people  with  business  experience, 
and  often  with  technical  qualifications  as 
well,  are  willing  to  lend  themselves  to,  and 
express  their  humane  impulse  through,  such 
public  services.  That  their  efforts  should 
be  nullified,  their  enthusiasm  dampened, 
their  work  subjected  to  suspicion  and  criti- 
cism by  a  multitude  of  conflicting  public 
authorities  is  an  evil  for  which  there  is  no 
excuse,  and  one  to  which  a  constitutional 
remedy  may  well  be  applied." 

Conflicting  Laws 

Mr.  Prescott's  report  (1914)  on  the 
conflict  of  authority  and  laws  concern- 
ing charitable  institutions  is  quoted  at 
length,  in  which  he  shows  that  there  are 
twenty-six  different  state  departments 
which  have  to  do  with  this  division  of 
the  state's  business.  There  are  still 
twenty-three  of  these  departments  in 
existence,  and  they  still  operate  in  vari- 
ous combinations  of  from  four  to  ten  for 
any  given  group  or  institution  but  al- 
ways spelling  unnecessary  overlapping 
or  duplication  in  functions  which  the 
state  can  ill  afford: 

"To  remedy  this  chaotic  situation  it  is 
proposed  that  all  state  regulation  or  con- 
trol be  vested  in  and  be  executed  by  a 
secretary  of  charities  and  corrections  who 
shall  be,  for  this  purpose,  in  reality,  a  vice- 
governor  appointed  by  the  governor  and  re- 
movable at  his  pleasure  and  therefore  abso- 
lutely responsible  to  him,  thus  making  the 
governor  responsible  to  the  legislature  and 
the  people  for  the  performance  of  the 
state's  functions  with  respect  to  its  unfor- 
tunates, most  of  whom  are  wards  of  the 
state.  With  such  an  officer  under  him,  the 
governor  would  be  provided  with  a  re- 
sponsible agent  to  execute  the  administra- 
tion's policy  and  to  master  the  details  of 
the  needs  and  problems  of  a  complex  busi- 
ness with  which  the  governor  could  not 
possibly  be  expected  to  be  familiar  without 
such  aid.  Neither  final  authority  nor  arbi- 
trary power  should  rest  with  the  secretary. 
His  powers  ought  to  be  strictly  defined  by 
statute  and  he  should  be  only  the  mouth- 
piece and  the  co-ordinator  of  the  adminis- 
trative policies,  developed  and  determined 
by  experts  under  the  secretary,  and  by  local 
boards  of  managers  in  closer  touch  with 
the  various  classes  of  persons  affected. 

"Under  the  secretary  of  charities  and 
correction,  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be 
four  independent  divisions  of  departmental 
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organization  as  follows:  A  director  of 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  a  state 
hospital  council;  a  director  of  state  institu- 
tions and  work  for  the  mentally  deficient 
and  epileptics,  and  a  state  mental  deficiency 
council ;  a  director  of  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories, and  a  state  prison  council;  and  a 
director  of  state  charitable  institutions,  and 
a  state  board  of  public  charities.'* 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research 

In  addition  to  the  general  scheme  of 
departmental  organization  the  bureau's 
brief  recommends: 

1.  The  interference  of  the  state  comp- 
troller in  the  accounting  and  bookkeep- 
ing of  the  prisons  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  clerk  in  each  prison  should 
be  discontinued  and  that  clause  of  Sec- 
tion 4  of  Article  V  of  the  constitution 
should  be  repealed.  This  would  leave 
the  state  comptroller  all  the  powers  of 
an  independent  auditor  of  the  accounts 
of  the  prisons  as  well  as  of  other  in- 
stitutions as  he  should  be,  and  nothing 
more. 

2.  If  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is 
to  deal  effectively  with  all  the  problems 
of  dependency  as  the  state's  sole  gen- 
eral supervising  agency  fbr  that  purpose, 
it  should  have  at  least  the  right  of  entry, 
inspection  and  report  with  respect  to 
private  as  well  as  public  charitable  and 
eleemosynary  institutions,  societies  and 
associations.  The  legislature  will  deter- 
mine by  the  appropriations  it  makes  for 
such  inspection  how  far  the  board  should 
be  allowed  to  |fo.  The  present  supposed 
constitutional  mhibition  which  has  becQ 
assumed  to  follow  from  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  so-called 
Gerry  case  (The  People  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ex  rel.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities,  respondent,  against  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  appellant),  should 
be  removed  without  question  and  the 
legislature  at  least  given  pow^r  to  decide 
this  question,  unless  the  constitution  de- 
cides it.  The  constitution  should  not 
negative  all  possibility  of  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  supervision  over  private 
charitable  organizations  for  another 
twenty  years  by  leaving  the  matter  stand 
as  it  is  now. 

3.  Provision  ought  to  be  made  pro- 
hibiting the  legislature  from  creating 
any  new  institutions,  commissions  or 
boards  to  perform  any  executive  func- 
tions relatmg  to  charitable  and  penal 
problems  and  institutions  of  the  state, 
except  such  as  may  be  placed  under  an 
appropriate  division  or  subdivision  of  the 
newly  established  department  of  chari- 
ties and  correction. 

The  board  of  managers  of  Letchworth 
Village  having  experienced  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  cumbersome  system 
of  control  of  charitable  institutions,  in 
its  efforts  to  deal  with  one  of  the  newer 
tasks  of  the  state  in  an  enlightened  and 
efficient  way.  has  filed  with  the  conven- 
tion over  the  signature  of  its  president, 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  a  brief  advocating 
a  simplified  system  of  control  for  the 
state  charitable  institutions.  We  quote 
from  this  statement  as  follows: 

"The  Constitutional  Convention  has  now 
before  it  the  complete  survey  of  the  state 
government  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research.  It  has  also  received 
briefs    advocating   various    remedies.     All 


agree  that  existing  conditions  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue.  Individual  view- 
points and  problems  of  personality  have, 
however,  somewhat  clouded  the  main  is- 
sues involved,  which  are  simple  and  about 
which  there  is  more  general  agreement  than 
is  commonly  believed.  An  attempt  to  find 
on  what  points  there  is  most  general  agree- 
ment is  likely  to  be  productive  of  definite 
results. 

**In  examining  the  proposals  heretofore 
made  we  find  a  general  agreement  that : 

1.  The  system  of  control  should  be  simple 
and  effective. 

2.  Responsibility  should  be  easily  and 
definitdy  fixed, 

3.  A  logical  system  should  replace  the 
present  cumbersome  and  ineffective 
one. 

"We  believe  that  any  system  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  support  and  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  the  in- 
dividual institutions,  rather  than  retard 
their  progress  and  curtail  their  usefulness 
as  has  unfortunately  too  often  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  FurUicr,  that  in  exercising 
control,  the  departments  at  Albany  should 
be  so  organized  that  they  will  consistently 
fight  the  mstitutions*  battles  and  render  effi- 
cient and  practical  aid  in  their  administra- 
tion, helping  to  develop  them  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  usefulness,  co-ordinating  their 
activities  and  laying  plans  for  future  de- 
velopment in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  state. 

''We  favor  the  management  of  individual 
institutions  by  local  boards  of  unpaid  man- 
agers. We  favor  equal  pay  and  opportuni- 
ties for  similar  service  in  all  groups  of  in- 
stitutions. 

"With  the  above  views  we  believe  there 
is  very  general  agreement  As  to  how  best 
to  bring  about  the  results  desired  by  all 
there  is  naturally  less  unanimity.  The 
cabinet  system  has  proved  its  worth  not 
only  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
federal  government  but  as  the  generally 
recognized  system  of  administration  of  cor- 
porations in  this  country.  In  business  en- 
terprises, in  army  admmistration,  as  well 
as  other  governmental  activities,  the  cabinet 
system  is  in  use  as  a  matter  of  course,  being 
the  only  known  method  of  centralizing  au- 
thority and  obtaining  results  with  the  least 
amount  of  executive  machinery.  If  the 
proposal  to  introduce  the  cabinet  system, 
with  centralization  of  authority  in  the  gov- 
ernor, is  adopted,  the  charitable  institutions 
will  automatically  take  their  place  in  such 
a  plan.  In  such  a  redistribution  of  govern- 
ment the  following  grouping  of  the  charit- 
able work  of  the  State  is  in  our  opinion 
advisable." 

[Here  follows  the  four  divisions  com- 
prising a  director  and  council  for  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  for  the  mentally 
deficient,  for  prisons  and  reformatories, 
and  for  public  charities,  as  enumerated 
above  in  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search brief.] 

"We  believe  that  whatever  is  good  in  the 
present  situation  should  be  kept  For  ex- 
ample, the  present  administration  of  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  admirable 
and  in  any  re-adjustment  the  administra- 
tion and  control  of  this  group  should  b** 
left  as  nearly  intact  as  possible,  the  othei 
groups  being  co-ordinated  in  such  a  way 
that  all  may  be  administered  on  virtually 
similar  lines,  with  adequate  flexibility  for 
diflFerent  purposes  and  fields  of  activity. 
We  endorse  the  general  recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  its 
brief  entitled  Some  Considerations  in  Sup- 
port of  the  Proposal  to  Create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  Correction.  We  also 
endorse  the  stand  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  as  stated  in  its  brief  en- 
titled Board  of  Control  for  State  Institu- 
tions Opposed,  which  supports  our  belief  in 
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the  cabinet  system  in  preference  lo  \  s^>- 
called  board  of  control.  We  further  en- 
dorse the  recommendation  of  the  preidcE 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  which  h 
supported  by  the  State  Qarities  Aid  Ksi-r^ 
ciation,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Secarti 
and  other  bodies  that  the  State  Board  d 
Charities  should  be  given  authority  to  vig 
and  inspect  all  charitable  institutions  wb 
ther  receiving  state  aid  or  not 

"We  believe  that  as  the  problem  of  b 
sanity  was  the  great  issue  of  a  generaj 
ago,  the  problem  of  feeblemindednesirj 
day  of  the  utmost  importance  and  that  a 
convention  should   at  this  time  pro\ii 
broad  platform  on  which,  during  the  cs 
ing  twenty  years,  as  much  progress  caa 
made   in    the   care   and  treatment  of 
feebleminded  as  has  been  done  in  the 
of  the  insane  during  the  past  two  dcodi 
The  feebleminded  have  a  right  to  bepf 
tected   from  the  cupidity,  the  indiff 
and  the  dangers  to  whidh  they  are  sal 
from  the  rest  of  the  conununity,  jnst 
the  normal  part  of  the  population  has 
equal   right  to  be  protected  from  the 
sidious  evils  and  cost  of  permitting  f 
mindedness  to  increase,  sapping  its  v 
and  filling  almshouses,  jaus  and  re( 
tories  with  unforttmates  who  would 
have  been   bom    had    adequate  p 
been  made   for  the  custodial  care  of 
dependent  and  delinquent  defective  part 
the  population." 

State  Charities  Aid  Report 

The  State  Charities  Aid  A 
which  had  an  important  part 
years  ago  in  helping  to  frame 
11,  12,  13  of  Article  VIII  of  the 
constitution,  providing  for  the  S 
Board  of  Charities,  the  State  C 
sion  in  Lunacy,  and  the  State  F 
Commission,  has  given  the  whole 
ter  careful  consideration  and  ado 
and  submitted  to  the  convention  the 
lowing  suggestions  made  by  an  able 
committee  of  which  Joseph  H.  Cb 
was  chairman : 

"1.  That  some  of  the  present  restrid 
on  the  incurring  of  debt  by  the  state 
the  purpose  of  construction  of  stated 
itable  and  correctional  institutions  be 
moved,  leaving  the  legislature  free  to 
vide  for  such  construction  by  boodi 
if  it  deems  it  wise  to  do  so«  and 
without  a  vote  of  the  people,  as  the 
lature  may  deem  wise. 

**2.  That  the  principle  of  state 
of  charitable  and  correctional  institd 
be  carefully  maintained  and  that  the 
guage  relating  thereto  be  made  so 
that  no  doubt  can  be  raised  as  to  the 
that  it  includes  institutions  not  io  ^ 
of  public  funds.  J 

"3.  That  the  organization  of  the  s« 
specting  bodies  should  not  be  prescrS* 
the  constitution. 

"4.  That     institutions     for    the  w 
minded,    epileptics,    and    idiots  shoi 
made  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  and  not  snbK 
the  inspection  of  the  State  Board  oiC 
ities. 

"5.  That  adult  reformatories  (nor 
ject  to  inspection  both  by  the  State? 
of  Charities  and  the  State  frisOTJ 
mission)  be  made  subject  to  inspectio 
the  State  Prison  Commission  only. 

"6.  That  no  provision  be  insertejJ^ 
constitution  establishing  a  board  of  cf^ 
to  be  in  charge  of  all  state  m$titDti| 

While  these  recommendations  dnj 
cover  directly  any  comprchcn«vc  sci| 
of   departmental   reorganiradon 
in  a  negative  way  in  opposing  a 
board  of  control,  practically  all  that 
suggest  might  be  accomplished  under 
Parmenter  proposal. 
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rhe  Charities  Committee  does  not 
:m  to  have  given  the  interesting  and 
luable  brief  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
sociation  any  more  consideration  than 
gave  to  the  other  excellent  sugges- 
ns  it  had  before  it.  The  only  hope 
•  action  by  the  convention  in  any  of 
!se  matters  seems  to  lie  with  the  Com- 
ttee  on  Governor  and  Other  State  Offi- 
s  in  its  proposals  for  the  reorganiza- 
n  of  the  state  government  and  in  the 


amendment  of  its  proposals  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention  when  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Charities  Committee  may 
have  another  opportunity  to  redeem  the 
reputation  of  their  committee  and  show 
that  they  have  some  real  appreciation  of 
the  serious  problems  presented  by  the 
state's  charitable  and  penal  institutions 
and  what  the  people  rightfully  expect 
from  this  convention  in  dealing  with 
them. 


Communications 


WAGBS  AND  DIVIDBNDS 

ro  THE  Editor:  In  your  article  on 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Com- 
ly  in  the  issue  of  June  12,  there  is  no 
ration  of  the  fact  that  when  the  wages 
men  were  cut  10  per  cent  the  stock- 
ders  received  no  dividend. 

Anna  Shaw  Curtis. 
stockholder.] 
Vest  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

The  Survey's  paragraph  dealt  pri- 
rily  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
j"d  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Min- 

Company  with  respect  to  wages: 
June  it  reimbursed  the  losses  its  men 
I  sustained  due  to  a  cut  in  rates  last 
,  before  the  war  demand  for  copper 
I  made  itself  felt.  Mention  was  not 
de  of  the  fact  that  no  dividends  were 
ed  last  fall;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
\  mention  made  of  the  fact  that  they 
•e  restored  to  the  old  level  in  mid- 
ter  and  that  the  June  dividend  made 
d  the  dividends  not  voted  in  the  fall. 
LS  it  has  turned  out,  therefore,  other 
1  to  have  their  income  deferred  for 
rhile,  stockholders  have  not  suffered, 
arever,  information  received  from  the 
umet  and  Hecla  Company  indicates 
t  the  wage-earners  Tiave  not  been  so 
tunate.  They  have  had  the  rate  cut 
le  good  to  them  as  indicated;  but 
M  September  1  to  February  1,  the 
les  were  run  on  a  three-quarter  time 
is.     In   other  words,   in  addition   to 

apart  from  the  rate  cut  the  men's 
nings  were  diminished  25  per  cent 
ing  the  depression.  This  loss  to 
n  has  not  been  made  up. 
it  the  time  of  the  Calumet  and 
:1a  strike  one  of  the  arguments  made 
the  labor  leaders  for  increasing 
fes  was  that  the  company  had  made 
at  profits.  Discussing  this  at  the 
e  as  an  economic  issue,  Professor 
issig  took  the  position  that  mining 
\g  a  hazardous  undertaking,  the  cor- 
t  principle  was  for  the  going  rate 
wages  to  be  paid;  the  stockholder  to 
e  the  risk  of  losses  and  to  pocket  the 
fits.      What    has    actually    happened 

last  year  in  the  copper  mines  of  the 
umet  and  Hecla  Company  has  been 

reverse  of  that;  i.  e.,  the  war  en- 
ed  the   directors  to  make  up  with  a 

dividend  in  June  the  losses  suffered 
stockholders  due  to  the  non-declara- 
1  of  two  $5  dividends  last  fall ;  while 


as  we  have  seen  the  householders  of 
the  mining  towns  suffered  two  reduc- 
tions in  income :  one  due  to  a  cut  in  rate, 
the  other  to  a  cut  in  time,  the  larger  of 
which  has  never  been  made  good.  As 
the  year  actually  worked  out,  then,  the 
risks  of  the  business  have  borne  down 
more  heavily  on  the  men  on  the  payroll 
than  on  the  stockholders. 

This  would  have  been  very  much 
more  the  case  had  it  not  been  for  the 
extraordinary  action  of  the  board  at  its 
June  meeting,  which  was  the  subject  of 
The  Survey's  report,  reimbursing  the 
10  per  cent  wage  cut  for  the  entire  eight 
months  it  had  been  in  effect.  It  is  in  no 
sense  our  intention  to  minimize  the  ac- 
tion of  the  directors,  in  weighing  the 
relative  outcome  of  the  year,  as  between 
stockholders*  families  and  miners*  fam- 
ilies. As  was  •pointed  out  in  The  Sur- 
vey for  June  12,  the  board  broke  away 
boldly  from  the  ordinary  precedents  of 
a  narrow  self-interest.  At  the  same  time 
the  company  will  have  to  go  very  much 
further  in  the  direction  of  accepting 
Professor  Taussig's  principle  in  times  of 
depression,  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  valid 
defense  in  times  of  strike. 

The  following  data  was  obtained  from 
the  general  offices  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Company: 

"During  1914  quarterly  dividends  were 
paid  as  follows : 

March    $5 

June    $5 

September    Nothing 

December    Nothing 

*'In  March,  1915,  $5  was  paid,  and  in 
June,  $15.  In  this  connection  I  enclose 
copy  of  notice  sent  to  stockholders  in 
August  and  November,  1914. 

"To  the  Stockholders: 

'*In  view  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  copper  market  irf  this  country,  and  the 
interruption  of  the  company's  business  with 
its  foreign  customers,  the  directors  have 
decided  not  to  declare  a  dividend  at  the 
present  time. 

"The  product  of  the  mine  will  be  cur- 
tailed and  the  wages  and  salaries  of  all 
employes  and  officers  will  be  reduced.  It 
is  planned  to  continue  operations  on  three- 
quarters  time,  rather  than  to  discharge  any 
large  number  of  men,  and  by  keeping  the 
entire  force  at  work  part  of  the  time  it  is 
hoped  that  the  organization  of  the  company 
may  be  kept  intact  and  a  lesser  hardship 
imposed  on  the  men.     For  the  directors. 

"G.  A.  Flagg.  secretary." 

Boston.  Mass.,  August  28.  1914. 


"To  the  Stockholders: 

"Since  the  first  of  September,  the  mine 
has  been  operated  on  three-quarter  time, 
with  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  wages 
of  the  men  and  15  per  cent  in  the  pay  of 
all  salaried  employes  and  officials. 

"In  the  last  few  weeks  the  demand  for 
copper  has  increased;  but  general  condi- 
tions which  affect  the  copper  market  are 
still  so  unsettled  as  not  to  warrant  putting 
the  men  back  on  full  time,  nor  the  declara- 
tion of  a  dividend  at  the  present  time. 

"For  the  directors, 

"Geo.  a.  Flagg,  treasurer." 
Boston,  December  5,  1914. 

"On  September  1,  1914,  wages  wer^.  re- 
duced about  10  per  cent,  or  to  the  rate  ex- 
isting prior  to  May,  1912,  and  the  mine  was 
put  on  a  three-quarter  time  basis.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1915,  the  mine  was  put  back  on 
full  time;  on  May  1,  1915,  the  men's  wages 
were  raised  10  per  cent,  or  to  the  rate  in 
force  prior  to  September  1,  1914.  On 
June  12,  1915.  the  wages  the  men  had  lost 
on  account  of  the  10  per  cent  cut  were  re- 
imbursed to  them.  As  this  cut  had  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  eight  months,  each 
man  received  roughly  80  per  cent  of  one 
month's  wages.  Nothing  was  paid  on  ac- 
count of  abbreviated  working  time. 

"The  action  of  the  directors  in  raising 
the  wages  10  per  cent  May  1  and  in  re- 
storing wages  to  the  men  June  12,  was 
taken  after  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject between  the  general  manager  and  the 
directors." 

The  foregoing  data  covers  the  various 
stages  in  this  noteworthy  fiscal  policy, 
which  should  be  seriously  considered  by 
every  economist  and  employer  in  the 
country. — The  Editor.] 

THB  MORALS  OF  SPENDING 

To  the  Editor:  The  following  let- 
ter was  written  to  a  friend,  but  will 
serve  to  express  an  idea  which  the  writer 
believes  must  be  increasingly  recogniz- 
ed. I  am  sending  it  to  The  Survey  be- 
cause it  may  be  of  use  to  other  social 
workers   with   wealthy   friends: 

My  dear  Jim  :  The  more  I  am  in  so- 
cial work,  the  more  I  feel  that  the  im- 
portant thing  to  secure  just  distribution 
is  not  only  a  reform  in  production,  but 
also  a  reform  in  consumption.  We  have 
constantly  striven  for  nigher  standards 
of  living  and  at  the  same  time  have  in- 
creased our  population  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  The  logical  conclusion  is  either 
that  we  must  reduce  our  population  or 
that  some  of  us  have  got  to  lower  our 
own  planes  of  living.  There  must  be  a 
leveling  down  as  well  as  a  leveling  up; 
not  in  the  real  values  of  life  but  in  the 
unnecessary  expenditures. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  any  expenditure 
on  my  part  which  is  not  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  my  own  efficiency  or 
to  the  beautifying  of  character  in  some 
way,  is  an  immoral  expenditure.  This 
general  position  is  a  result  of  seeing  in 
ban  Francisco  and  elsewhere  such  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  lavished 
on  private  luxuries  while  absolutely 
necessary  enterprises  from  a  social  point 
of  view  are  almost  stranded  for  lack 
of  funds. 

My  theories  are  also  a  result  of  the 
observation  of  the  families  of  social 
workers  and  others  who  are  apparently 
living  much  richer  life  on  moderate  in- 
come than  are  those  of  extreme  wealth. 
Indeed,  I  think  that  people  have  made 
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the   mistake  of  confusing  elaborateness 
with  essential  quality.     .     .     . 

Unfortunately,  the  temptations  and 
exactions  of  wealth  seldom  are  resisted. 
Those  who  win  greater  wealth  usuaUy 
do  so  with  the  distinct  desire  of  satis- 
fying an  elaborate  standard  of  living. 

Those  who  are  bom  into  such  a  plane 
of  living,  on  the  other  hand,  may  indeed 
have  truly  high  standards  of  life;  but 
the  elaborate  features  and  expensive  or 
wasteful  habits  of  their  lives  become  so 
ingrained  that  they  are  unconsciously 
continued.  They  do  not  realize  how  ex- 
travagant they  seem  to  those  with  less 
money,  especially  to  those  with  a  cause 
at  heart.  You  spend  enough  on  a  sin- 
gle dinner,  in  a  strange  city,  to  board 
me  for  three  or  four  days;  yet  you  are 
not  considered  extravagantly  rich  nor  I 
uncomfortably  poor.  Yet  I  am  as  happy 
in  two  rooms  as  you  in  nine,  and  wealth 
is  my  envy  only  for  the  causes  I  am  in- 
terested in. 

These  are  things,  Jim,  that  I  have  oc- 
casionally had  in  mind,  but  which  have 
been  difficult  to  get  across  to  you  be- 
cause of  the  personal  equation  involved, 
but  they  represent  a  general  point  of 
view  that  I  shall  probably  get  into  pub- 
lic with  sooner  or  later,  and  I  want  your 
opinion  of  them. 

Thomas  D.  Eliot. 

San  Francisco. 

REPORTS   OF   INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS  COMMISSION 

[Continued  from  page  481,] 

The  income  from  the  fund,  which 
would  be  administered  by  the  industrial 
commission,  would  be  used  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  commission;  to  promote 
the  social  well-being  by  establishing  sick- 
ness and  unemployment  insurance,  old- 
age  pensions,  and  employment  offices,  by 
promoting  industrial  education  through 
subsidies  ^aid  to  the  states  and  by  en- 
abling tenant  farmers  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  their  farms. 

The  report  strongly  endorses  labor 
organization  and  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  British  trades  disputes 
act.  It  points  out  that  employers  are 
now  practically  free  to  maintain  black- 
lists, and  that  therefore  labor  should 
not  be  restricted  in  its  right  to  maintain 
either  primary  or  secondary  boycotts. 

The  Employers'  Report 

A  supplementary  report,  filed  by  the 
employer  members  of  the  commission, 
dissents  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commons  report  that  the  secondary 
boycott  should  be  legalized  and  from 
the  proposal  that  labor  disputes  to  be 
inquired  into  should  be  made  only  in 
cases  where  both  sides  invite  it.  It 
condemns  the  Manly  report  as  partisan 
and  unfair.  The  report  states  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  represent  employers,  they  arc 
*'free  to  admit"  that  the  investigations 
and  testimony  before  the  commission 
"have  made  it  plain  that  employers, 
some  of  them,  have  been  guilty  of  much 
wrongdoing. 


"There  has  been -fin  abundance  of  tes- 
timony," the  report  continues,  "submit- 
ted to  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that 
some  employers  have  resorted  to  ques- 
tionable methods  to  prevent  their  work- 
ers from  organizing  in  their  own  self-in- 
terest; that  they  have  attempted  to  de- 
feat democracy  by  more  or  less  success- 
fully controlling  courts  and  legislatures ; 
that  some  of  them  have  exploited  women 
and  children  and  unorganized  workers; 
that  some  have  resorted  to  all  sorts  of 
methods  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
remedial  industrial  legislation;  that 
some  have  employed  gunmen  in  strikes 
who  were  disreputable  characters,  and 
who  assaulted  innocent  people  and  com- 
mitted other  crimes  most  reprehensible 
in  character;  that  some  have  paid  lower 
wages  than  competitive  conditions  war- 
ranted, worked  their  people  long  hours, 
and  under  insanitary  and  dangerous  con- 
ditions; that  some  have  exploited  prison 
labor  at  the  expense  of  free  labor;  that 
some  have  been  contract-breakers  with 
labor ;  that  some  have  at  times  attempted, 
through  the  authorities,  to  suppress  free 
speech  and  the  right  of  peaceful  assem- 
bly; and  that  some  have  deliberately, 
for  selfish  ends,  bribed  representatives 
of  labor.  All  these  things,  we  find,  tend 
to  produce  industrial  unrest,  with  all  its 
consequent  and  far-reaching  ills. 

"There  is,  therefore,  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  labor  has  had  many  grievances, 
and  that  it  is  thoroughly  justified  in 
organizing  and  in  spreading  organization 
in  order  better  to  protect  itself  against 
exploitation  and  oppression." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  points 
out  that  enlightened  employers  have 
been  and  are  doing  very  much  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  their  employes. 
In  spite  of  the  fact,  also,  that  they  favor 
collective  bargaining  they  find  that  many 
employers,  even  enlightened  ones,  object 
to  dealing  with  organized  labor  on  ac- 
count of  some  of  its  practices.  These 
include  sympathetic  strikes,  jurisdiction- 
al disputes,  labor  union  politics,  contract 
breaking,  restriction  of  output,  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  non-union  made  tools 
and  materials,  closed  shop,  contest  of 
supremacy  between  rival  unions,  acts  of 
violence  against  non-union  workers  and 
the  properties  of  employers  and  appren- 
ticeship rules. 

"These  various  policies,"  says  the  re- 
port, "have  brought  about  their  fullest 
share  among  the  workers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  injury  inflicted  on  employers  and 
on  society,  of  poverty,  suffering,  wretch- 
edness, misery,  discontent,  and  crime. 
Organized  labor  will  never  come  into 
its  own,  and  will  indefinitely  postpone 
the  day  when  its  many  commendable  ob- 
jects will  be  achieved  in  the  broadest 
sense,  until  it  will  cut  out  of  its  program 
sympathetic  strikes,  until  it  can  prevent 
cessation  of  work  in  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, until  it  can  more  successfully  pre- 
vent labor  union  politics,  until  it  can 
teach  many  in  its  rank  and  file  to  re- 
gard more  sacredly  their  trade  agree- 
ments, until  it  can  penalize  its  members 
for  resorting  to  violence  in  labor  dis- 
putes, and  can  make  it  a  labor  union 
offense  to  limit  output." 


JOTTINGS 


Florida  recently  passed  a  law  tT^\\i\ 
local   option   in   the   mailer   ofcmpr. '• 
cducation  to  be  adopted  by  vole  ot  \'  • 
or   school   districts.     There  are  i>'« 
three  states  in  the  Union  without  cr 
sory  education  laws :  Georgia,  Abtair.  ,- 
Mississippi. 


On  September  2.  an  exatnination  «i'. 
given   by  the  Chicago    Public  Libor- 
applicants  to  the  training  class,  which  7 
pares  young  women    for  positiofts  1 
public   library.      The    course  coven 
months,  and  no  tuition  is  charse<i 
school  and  college  graduates  residctt^ 
Chicago  are  admitted  to  the  examtnr. - 


Two  hundred  Indiana  health  olBcr- 
a  recent  conference  passed  onaninKr^ 
resolution  declaring  that  health  ofiictr; 
physicians  should  join  in  the  or;*; 
against  alcohol.  Among  the  facts  tr.j 
to  this  resolution  are  quoted  these  I 
creased  use  of  alcohol  means  less  tnt  - 
losis,  poverty,  dependency  and  irar 
ment ;  increased  use  of  alcohol  meia^  1 
paired  vitality  of  children  {ir^ 
mothers  lose  twice  as  many  babies  1. 
non-drinking  mothers) ;  feeble-nr* 
children ;  poverty :  impaired  mind  and  ■: 
cle. 


The  Federated  Churches  of  Gnx; 
including  over  200  Protestant  cocr 
tions.  have  organized  a  sub-commin-.' 
the  Committee  on  Social  Bettcrtncr: 
study  social  programs  carried  otr 
churches  in  other  cities,  social  agence 
isting  in  various  well-defined  comiDT' 
within  the  citjr.  and  how  the  nef+ 
these  communities  may  be  met  throcr 
co-operation  of  the  churches  with  n-^ 
agencies. 

It  is  thought  that  the  activities  01 
committee,  which  includes  both  pastcf^ 
laymen,  will  not  only  line  up  all  (h 
agencies   for  sodal   service,   but  do 
to  make  the  social  worker  and  the  re » 
worker  more  closel;r  S3rmpathetic  than 
has  been  the  case  m  the  past. 


The  New  York  Association  for  Ir. 
mg  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  is 
ing  a  special  inquiry  into  the  subject 
nutrition.     This  study  is  entered  o? 
the  belief  that  while  malnutrition  c 
cates  many  family  and  sodal  problem^ 
little  is  known  about  either  its  cao^ 
nature.    One  of  the  objects  of  the  r 
will  be  to  define  malnutrition.    The  » 
ation  believes  that  among  medical  nt? 
general  there  is  little  agreement  as  to 
ards  of  malnutrition.    Diagnoses  bv  ^' 
of  health,  it  thinks,  are  likely  to  be  i^f^ 
by  this  confusion. 

The  work  has  been  placed  in  charr 
Frank  A.  Manny,  formerly  director  ot 
Baltimore  Training  School   for  Te»H 
He  will  make  an  intensive  study  oH 
records  in  37,000  cases  of  school  chila 
declared  by  the  New  York  Gty  Boaa 
Health  to  be  suffering    from   nuloutm 
last  year.    It  is  hoped  that  the  smdv 
reveal  whether  there  is  any  relation  bet» 
poverty  and  malnutrition  and  if  so  * 
that    relation    is.      What    relation   k' 
lunches  may  have  to  nulnutrition  is  »»^ 
question   to   be   answered.     The  wt^. 
beiqf  conducted  under  the  Burcas  oi  ^1 


of  School   Children   of   the   associa- 
's  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 


I  order  to  familiarize  the  public  with 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  Fairhope  School 
Uabama,  and  the  summer  school  of  the 
e  name  conducted  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
ries  of  Saturday  conferences  have  been 
1  in  connection  with  the  latter.  The 
■erences  emphasized  the  special  contri- 
3n  which  the  Fairhope  Schools  are  try- 
to  make  in  the  educational  field — ^that 
greater  and  more  intelligent  considera- 
for  the  demands  of  child  nature." 
n  the  subject  of  Nerves  and  Habit,  the 
kers  were  Dr.  Nathan  Oppenheim  and 
Stuart  H.  Rowe.  Dr.  Oppenheim's  con« 
on,  that  superimposing  the  same  stand- 
of  mental  development  on  every  child 
feres  with  normal  development  of  the 
ous  system,  is  the  first  point  of  de- 
ure  in  all  the  work  at  Fairhope.  That 
ts  exert  such  interference  by  unwise 
'ts  to  establish  conventional  habits  in 
child  was  the  special  point  contributed 
)r.  Rowe. 

icognition  of  the  value  of  the  child's 
itive  by  the  teacher,  and  its  conscious 
lopment  in  the  school,  were  emphasized. 
Richard  Morse  Hodge  urged  that  en- 
agement  of  initiative  is  as  necessary  as 
three  R's. 

cod."  the  third  conference  subject,  was 
issed  as  a  matter  of  growing  import- 
in  all  schemes  of  education.    For  the 
discussion,    discipline    was  the  topic 
ted.    Taking  the  popular  idea  of  dis- 
ne  as  repression,  with  punishment  as 
orollary,  this  discussion  was  partly  de- 
1  to  the  prison  system  where  this  con- 
on  of  discipline  finds  its  most  complete 
ession,  with  universal  failure  as  its  re- 
Katherine  B.  Davis,  Commissioner  of 
ections    for    New    York    city;    Prof, 
ge  W.  Kirchwey,  and  others  contrib- 
to  this  discussion. 


le  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  Na- 
J  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored 
lols  was  held  in  Cincinnati  early  in 
ast.  Several  hundred  teachers  of  Nc- 
youth  from  twenty-five  states  were  in 
dance  and  every  field  of  Negro  edu- 
n  was  represented  by  the  strong,  pro- 
tive  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 

many  ways  this  meeting  marked  con- 
able  advance  over  most  of  the  pre- 
\  meetings.  It  set  forth  a  strong  body 
iggestive.  constructive  opinion.  There 
keen  appreciation  of  the  service  which 
ble  schools  can  render,  and  there  was 
hesitancy  in  calling  for  better  public 
)ls  for  Negro  youth,  and  for  public 
schools  and  normal  schools  for  the 
jng  of  teachers.  And  there  was  a 
ive  insistence  that  the  Negro  college 
Id  do   genuine,    standard    work. 

iphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  of  vo- 
nal  training  for  the  Negro,  and  it  was 
1  that  this  training  should  result  in 
r  skilled  mechanics,  and  well-prepared 

crs. 

rhaps  the  most  striking  gain  of  this 
ing  over  other  gatherings  was  the  at- 
>n  given  to  the  social  service  work  oi 
schools.  Teachers  were  not  only 
n  what  it  is  possible  for  schools  to 
or  their  communities,  but  were  made 
«  that  the  school  is  responsible  to  a 
'  degree  for  such  matters  as  themor- 
behavior,  economic  efficiency,  and  the 
J-rate  of  its  community.  These  dis- 
ons,  together  with  a  suggestive  report 
^  condition  of  the  rural  church  among 
'oes.  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
al  commission  to  make  a  scientific 
f  of  the  Negro  rural  church. 


THE  FAMILY 

The  two  addrenaoBtfaii  luUcMiy  PROF.  TUFTS  of 
cago  Unmniiy  and  DR.  CROTHERS  of  Canbndfe. 
which  were  to  wdl  recehred  M  the  Natiocial  Coofeieaee  ol 
Qiaikieiia  May.  have  been  feprinlad  in  an  attradiva  p*"ir***^*i 
Sentp«tpaidfarT«iCailsanfi«capf.    Addiat 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


A  TRAINED  Colored  social  worker  with 
experience,  seeks  position  in  any  line  of 
social  work.    Address  2175  Survey. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  with  several  years' 
experience,  desires  position  in  a  school  or 
other  institution  as  matron  or  chaperon. 
Address  2177  Survey. 

YOUNG  woman  with  domestic  science 
training  desires  position  as  housekeeper 
in  settlement.  Also,  wishes  some  social 
work.  Experienced.  Address  2179,  Sur- 
vey. 

COLLEGE  woman  secretarial  experience 
school  of  philanthropy  training  wishes  re- 
sponsible position  as  assistant  secretary  of 
social,  civic  or  philanthropic  organization. 
Address  2180  Survey. 

S.  O.  C.  Trained  woman  twelve  years 
experience,  would  like  position  in  Social 
work  in  a  Pacific  Coast  State.  Address 
2181  Survey. 

EMERSON  COLLEGE  graduate  with 
seven  years*  experience  as  Dramatic  teacher 
in  Seminary  and  college,  having  taken 
course  in  Social  work  and  with  one  year's 
experience  as  settlement  worker,  desires  po- 
sition.    Address  2182  Survey. 

A  WOMAN  of  experience  desires  posi- 
tion as  Housemother.  Address  2184  Sur- 
vey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  COMMISSION  CO.,  26  Frankfort 
St.,  N.  Y.  City,  buys  and  sells  library 
stocks,  Mercantile  and  Society  of  N.  Y., 
Merc.  &  Library  Co.  of  Phila.,  and  Athen- 
aeum of  Boston.  Also  buys  and  sells  sec- 
ond hand  copies  of  books  and  periodicals 
on  cooperation,  sociology,  etc.,  usually  at 
about  half  list  prices,  on  commission  of 
ten  per  cent.  Send  it  list  of  subjects  you 
are  interested  in  and  you  may  receive  im- 
portant information. 


Progressivism  is  an  Aspiration 
Everywhere 

EXCEPT  IN  CAUFORNIA. 

TTiere  it  is  an  Accomplished  Fact. 


That  alone  accounts  for  re-election  of 
Governor  Johnson  by  the  tremendous 
plurality  of  160,000— a  greater  plurality 
than  that  received  by  the  eighteen 
previous  governors  of  California  put 
together. 

The  East  has  little  idea  of  the  stu- 
pendous significance  of  this  election,  be- 
cause, for  some  reason,  news  of  western 
progress  finds  a  great  barrier  in  the 
Rockies. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  it  was  done 
and  is  still  being  done  in  California, 
read  theCAUFORNIA  OUTLOOK,  the 
the  recognized  weekly  organ  of  western 
progressive  thought 

Om  yu,  $2.     Six  MMdk,  $1. 


CAUFORNU  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 
S24  Ssvtk  Sprmg  Strsst      -       Let  Aif  dts. 


Turn  SuRTiT,  Aogoflt  28,   1916 


Let  the 
Manufacturers 
Help  You 


in  your  work  for  municipal 
impr0vements. 

Does  Your  Town  Need 

Better  Pavements  ? 
Cleaner  Streets? 
More  or  Purer  Water? 
Modem  Fire  Protection? 
Playground  Apparatus  ? 
Better  Street  and  Park  Fur- 
nishings such  as : 

Ornamental  Lights  ? 
Artistic  Signs? 
Waste  Receptacles? 
Shade  Trees  ? 
Iron  or  Wire  Fencing  ? 


In  working  for  these  or  other 
things  which  the  modem  city  or 
village  needs,  it  is  often  helpful 
to  have  the  catalogues  or  circu- 
lars of  leading  manufacturers  of 
such  equipment  With  these 
you  can  submit  your  ideas  in 
more  definite  shape  to  the 
municipal  officials  and  civic  or- 
ganizations of  your  city.  You 
can  get  in  touch  with  represent- 
ative manufacturers  through  the 

Municipal  Buyers'  Guide 

recendy  published  by  The 
American  Gty  magazine. 

A  copy  of  this  1 32  page  Guide 
and  a  specimen  copy  of  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY  are  yours 
for  the  asking.    Address 

Amiericaii 
Citp 

87  NuMQ  Street  -  •  New  York 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

Why  a  great  many  women  take  men's  jobs? 
Why  a  great  many  women  work  long  hours  > 
Why  a  great  many  women  take  small  pay) 

READ 

LIFE  AND  LABOR" 


The  Working  Women's  Own  Mouthpiece 

AND  LEARN 

TTiat  some  women  do  not  take  men's  jobs. 

That  some  women  do  not  take  less  pay  than  men  for  the  same  work 

And  how  they  are  making  the  Home  happier  and  the  Nation  heahkic 
and  why  some  women  want  all  women  to  wake  up  and  do  their  ihare. 


CC 


LIFE  AND  LABOR" 


The  Official  Magazine  of  the  National  Women's  Trade  Unioi 

League  of  America 

Keeps  track  of  the  organized  working  women's  achievements  and  tbe 
unorganized,  unprotected  working  women's  needs. 

PHce^  10  Cents  Per  Copy  $1.00  per  ¥mf 

Sample  Copy  Free  on  Applieation 

127  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET.  CHICAGO.  lUL. 


National  Municipal  Reviei^ 


A  JOURNAL  OF  EFFICIENT  CITIZENSHIP 


Are  yoa  interettsd  in 

How  a  city  supplies 
itself  with  water  and 
electrical  power  at  the 
same  time? 

The  elements  of  a 
model  municipal 
court) 

Preferential  voting 
or  proportional  repre- 
sentation? 


National 

Municipal 

Review 


NATIONAL    MUMOnU.    LEAGUE 


suppb 


TTie   milk 
your  city? 

How  Minnesota  aoi 
handle  the  Uquortitfi 

Municipal  frandun 

The  coining  ci  i 
city  manager  plan? 

The  newer  fonnsj 
public  utili^  regnbta 

The    new   D«r< 
charter? 

PAL  REVIEW 


Published  Qiuurterly  by  the  NstioiuU  Miuiieip«l  LeegM,  703  Nocth 

U  PHILADELPHIA 


A  subscriber  is  enrolled  as  an  annual  member  of  tbe  Nadonal  Manicipel 
League  and  is  entitled  to  its  full  service  Mrithout  further  charges  or  does 
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THE  LEARNED  JUDGES  AND  THE  FILMS 

How  Far  Do  Censorship  Decisions 
Affect  Freedom  of  Elxpression  ? 

« 

By  John  Collier 


PEACE  DELEGATES  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

AND  RUSSIA 

jBp  Emil^  Greene  Balch 

Who  was  sent  to  these  countries  by  the 
International  Congress  of  Women  at  The  Hague 


BENEATH  ENGLAND*S  WAR  TURMOIL 

By  Mary  Chamberlain 


EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Edward  T.  Detfine 
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HAVE  YOU  CHOSEN  A  PROFESSION? 

The  two-year  course  offered  by  the  School  of  Philanthropy  prepares  for  the  profession  of 
Social  Work,  including  Family  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  Recreation,  Settlements  and  Social 
Centers,  Medical  Social  Service,  Prison  Reform,  Probation,  industrial  Research,  Public  Service. 
Graduates  of  the  course  are  in  demand. 

FIRST  YEAR 

In  the  first  year  the  work  is  all  prescribed,  as  it  is  in  most  medical  and  law  schools.  It  con- 
sists of  fundamental  courses  of  theory  and  technique  which  are  of  equal  imponance  in  all  fields 
of  social  work.  There  is  opportunity  for  choice  in  field  work,  and  the  student's  time  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  required  subjects  according  to  his  individual  interests  and  needs. 

1.  Social  Work.    2  hours.     Edward  T.  Devine. 

2.  Individuals  and  Families.  3  hours*  Porter  R.  Lee  and  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

3.  Industrial  Conditions.     1  hour.    Mary  Van  Kleeck. 

4.  Social  Research.    2  hours.    Kaie  Holladay  Claghorn. 

5.  Types  of  Social  Work.    2  hours.  Various  lecturers. 

6.  Hygiene  and  Preventable  Disease.     1  hour.    James  Alexander  Miller. 

7.  Field  Work.  10  hours  per  week  for  six  months.    Individual  schedules. 

8.  Excursions,  with  conferences.  Thursdays.    M.  Grace  Worthington. 

SECOND  YEAR 

The  Second  Year  is  specialized.  The  student  chooses  the  particular  kind  of  social  work  into 
which  he  wishes  to  go,  and  three-fourths  of  his  time  is  spent  in  technical  preparation  for  that 
specialty.  In  addition  to  field-work  and  seminar  in  his  specialty,  each  second-year  student  takes 
the  following  courses : 

11.    Social  Work.    2  hours.    Edward  T.  Devine. 

12a.  Social  Politics.    2  hours.    Sydney  D.  M.  Hudson. 

12b.  Administration  of  Social  Agencies.  Second  Term.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland. 


REGISTER  NOW  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION 

ON  SEPTEMBER  15. 


PUBLICATIONS:    STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Number  1 :    Social  Work  with  Families  and  Individuals:    By  Porter  R.  Lee 
Number  3 :    The  Probation  Officer  at  Work :    By  Henry  W.  Thurston 
Number  4  :     Is  Social  Work  a  Profession  ?    By  Abraham  Flexner 

Single  copies,  five  cents;  25  copies,  $1.00  postpaid. 
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'H3  SoBTBT  A880CIATX8.  INC..  Is  an  ftdTcnture  in  co-operative  Jonmalism ;  incorporated 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York.  November.  1012.  as  a  membership  organisation 
at  shares  or  stockholders.  Membership  is  open  to  readers  who  become  contributors  of 
>r  more  a  year.  It  is  this  widespread*  convinced  backing  and  personal  interest  which 
lade  THB  Sdbvby  a  living  thing. 

"BB  SUBVBT  is  a  weekly  jonmal  of  constrnctive  philanthropy,  fonnded  in  .the  90*8  by  the 
ty  OrKanisation  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  first  weekly  issue  of  each  month 
ra   as   an   enlarged   magazine   number. 

Yom  the  start,  the  magazine  and  its  related  activities  have  been  broadly  conceived  as  an 
tional  enterprise,  to  be  employed  and  developed  beyond  the  limits  of  advertising  and  com* 
a  receipts. 
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The  GIST  of  IT- 
CENSORSHIP  of  movie  films  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  G>urt.  It  is 
for  the  people  to  decide  whether  this  is 
to  be  the  begmning  of  a  vastly  extended 
censorship,  says  John  Collier.    Page  513. 

TfOLSTOYANS,  Quakers  and  various  so- 
cialist and  labor  groups  in  England  are 
whispering  about   peace   amid   the   rumble 
of  war.    Page  501. 

pLAGRANT  vice  on  the  "Barbary  Coast" 
and  in  the  red  light  district  of  San 
Francisco,  and  demoralizing  amusements 
on  the  Exposition  "Zone",  were  found  by 
investigators  for  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association.     Page  497. 

y^BOUT  to  be  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment, John  R.  Lawson,  leader  of  the 
Colorado  miners,  made  protest  against  the 
verdict  at  the  hands  of  judge  and  jury  he 
designated  as  "coal  company  partisans." 
The  judge  has  since  been  barred  from  pre- 
siding over  strike  trials.     Page  521. 

<<'J'HE  general  operation  oi  the  legis- 
lative minimum  wage  has  everywhere 
been  unsatisfactory  to  employers  and  em- 
ployes." This  is  the  broad  statement  of 
a  committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  It  harmonizes  with  the 
views  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  organ- 
ization, Father  Ryan  points  out,  but  does 
not  agree  so  well  with  reality.    Page  519. 

gCHOOL  teachers  are  the  natural  leaders 
in  the  social  work  of  the  community, 
according  to  Edward  T.  Devine  who  sees 
a  new  alliance  coming  between  education 
and  social  work.    Page  520. 

INTERVIEWS  with  King  Haakon  and 
Sazonoff,  the  Russian  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  were  had  by  delegates  from 
the  Women's  Congress  at  The  Hagrue  to 
Scandinavia  and  Russia.  The  trip  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  delegates,  Prof. 
Balch  of  Wellesley.     Page  506. 

^  LEGACY  from  the  Mayflower's  cabin 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  team 
work  among  suburban  groups  of  women 
interested  in  charities  and  civics,  writes  a 
keen  observer  who  emphasizes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  these  groups  to  develop  com- 
munity amusements.     Page  »09. 

gEX  instruction  is  given  six  years  too 
late,  according  to  testiinony  secured 
from  college  students.  This  and  other 
facts  concerning  social  hygiene  were  dis- 
cussed at  a  conference  of  workers  in  that 
field.     Page  498. 

fJOW  workers  live  below  the  poverty 
line,  how  a  handful  of  financiers  con- 
trol industries  and  philanthropic  founda- 
tions, how  the  latter  should  be  regulated 
by  public  authority,  and  how  the  rights  of 
trade  unionists  should  be  protected-— these 
are  seme  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
second  and  third  sections  of  the  Manly 
report  adopted  by  Chairman  Walsh  and 
the  labor  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations.     Page  500. 
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TfflRTEEFITH  YEAR  OPENS  OaOBER  4,  ^9^5 

Announcements  for  19 1 5-19 1 6  now  available  for  distribution. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  PUYGROUND  WORKERS 

with  technical  classes  at  Hull-House  and  practice  work  in  the 
setdements  and  public  recreation  centers. 


For  further  information  address 
THE  REGISTRAR.  2559  Michigan  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
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ESTABLISHED  BY  SIMMONS  COLLEGE  AND  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  1904 

16  SOMERSET  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

One  year  and  two  year  programmes  for  study  and  training  in  social  service  ;  for  men 

and  women ;  for  paid  or  volunteer  work. 

FIRST  YEAR— September  22,  191 5.  to  June  9.  1916— An  introduction  to  any  form 
of  eociel  service  endlo  epedslization  in  me  second  year. 

SECOND  YEAR— September  6.  1915.  to  June  21.  1916-For  further  study  end 
training  in  a  selected  field.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  first  year  and  to 
others  widi  accepti^le  preparation  in  sodal  experience.  The  courses  offered 
1915^  are  0»aniiin«  Chan?.  Childran's  Work.  Medical  Sodal  Senrice.  Neich. 
borhood  and  Community  Worn. 

Practice  work  under  careful  oversight  fills  one- third  of  the  first  year  and  two- thirds 
of  the  second  year.    Boston  otfers  exceptional  opportunities  for  it 
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Readings 


Vocational  Guidance 

By  MEYER  BLOOMPIELD 

Director  of  the  Boston  Vocational  Bureau 

8  so.  doth,  723  pofsf .  $2^5 

Into  this  timely  volume  are  gathered 
together  the  most  significant  magazine 
articles,  addresses,  and  other  published 
and  unpublished  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  of  vocational 
guidance.  The  book  is  a  veritable  library 
of  the  subject,  offering  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance Mfith  a  topic  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  parents  and  educators. 

Part  I  comprises  more  than  a  dozen 
articles  on  the  viewpoint  of  vocational 

Suidance  by  some  of  America's  most 
istinguished  college  presidents  and 
teachers.  Part  II  contains  a  long  list  of 
articles  on  the  foundations  of  vocational 
guidance.  Part  III  gives  examples  of 
vocational  information.  Part  IV  gives 
some  of  the  practical  aspects  of  voca- 
tional guidance. 
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Progressioism  is  an  Aspiration 
Everywhere 

EXCEPT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

7%ere  //  is  an  Accomplished  Fact. 


That  alone  accounts  for  re-election  of 
Governor  Johnson  by  the  tremendous 
plurality  of  160.000— a  greater  plurality 
than  that  received  by  the  eighteen 
previous  governors  of  CaUfomia  put 
together. 

The  East  has  little  idea  of  the  stu- 
pendous significance  of  this  election,  be- 
cause, for  some  reason,  news  of  western 
progress  finds  a  great  barrier  in  the 
Rockies. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  it  was  done 
and  is  still  being  done  in  California, 
read  theCAUFORNL\  OUTLOOK,  the 
the  recognized  weekly  organ  of  western 
progressive  thought 

Omt  yssr,  $2.     Six  Msalks,  $1. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTIO 

HOUSEKEEPER,  with  several  rs 
experience,  desires  position  in  a  Khir. 
other  institution  as  matron  or  door 
Address  2177  Survey. 

I 

WANTED  volunteer  resident  t-,  < 
housekeeping  expenses  and  give  lixrr 
to  settlement  program.  Snwll  r 
ment.  progressive  and  many-stded 
dress  2183  Survey. 


YOUNG  Jewish  grzduaXt  Ne%  *: 
School  of  Philanthropy,  six  years  ijJ 
ence  as  investigator  and  settlement  h  H 
in  executive  position,  seeks  conw-i 
social  work  or  business.  Speaks  V'j 
and    Russian.     Address   2185  Sir^- 


TRAINED  social  worker,  7  yxr 
perience  as  executive,  wishes  pcxoi 
community  welfare  or  settlement  M 
Address  2187  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE— Man      with     sua: 
business  and  social  work  expericocc 
high-grade  responsible  position  io  r 
social  agency;  hi^est  credentials.  AJi 
2188  Survey. 


WOMAN,  college  graduate  with ' 
ence  in  settlement  and  C.  O.  S.  wori 
position  in  a  settlement.  Addrw- 
Survey. 


HELP  WANTED 


HEAD-WORKER,    Jewish,    wjjrr 
New   York  City  Settlement.     Seorf  4 
cation  with  references  to  2186  Stx* 
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"BURNING  THE  SPOTUGHT   ON 
HEALTH  BILLS 

Working  through  890'  local 
mitteemen,  the  Ohio  Public  Health 
eration  was  able  so  to  direct  public 
ion  that,  during  the  eighty-first 
eral  Assembly  of  the  stale,  nine 
th  bills  which  the  federation  en- 
<ed  were  enacted  into  law,  eight 
:h  it  opposed  were  defeated  and  only 
failed  to  pass  which  it  had  approved, 
jch  is  the  encouraging  report  of  the 

five  months'  activity  of  the  federa- 

The  organization  aims  "to  unite 

activities  of  all  state  organizations 

rested  in  public  health  and  so  bring 

publicity  each  legislative  measure 
ing  with  the  health  of  the  people." 
icludes  the  following  seven  societies, 

of  which  has  an  accredited  repre- 
itive  on  the  executive  council  of 
federation:  the  state  medical,  dental 

pharmaceutical  associations ;  the 
eopathic  and  eclectic  societies;  the 
rinary  medical  association,  and  the 
tuberculosis  society, 
lese  volunteer  organizations  had 
(ed  separately  in  the  cause  of  public 
th  in  other  years.  But  the  results 
!  unsatisfactory ;  much  energy  was 
ed  through  duplicated  etlorts;  and 
Jative  campaigns  were  weakened  by 
Jc  of  definite  information  regarding 
itng   health    measures.     To    remedy 

a  plan  was  devised  and  carried  out 
year,  whereby  frequent  confidential 
rtins  were  sent  from  the  central 
ilative  council  to  co-operating  com- 
eemen,  each  committeeman  keeping 
Mich  with  the  member  of  the  legis- 
■e  residing  in  his  county, 
nong  the  bills  passed  which  tl]f  fed- 
on'  endorsed  and  worked  for,  were 
e  for  distributing  free  diptheria  anti- 
1 ;  for  giving  the  board  of  pharmacy 
right  to  enforce  laws  governing  the 
of  poisons  and  narcotics ;  for  chang- 
the  slate  narcotic  regulations  to 
espond  to  those  of  the  Harrison  law. 
governor's  veto  of  this  bill  left  the 
:  without  narcotic  regulatory  meas- 

except  those  of  the  federal  statute. 
Iher  important  bill  which  the  fed  era - 
endorsed  and  which  passed,  is  that 
nst    fraudulent  medical  advertising. 

measure  also  strengthens  the  power 


of  the  state  to  deal  summarily  with 
medical  quacks. 

Other  bills  passed,  which  the  federa- 
tion had  supported,  provide  for  registra- 
tion of  nurses  and  a  higher  standard  in 
nursing,  medical  practice,  and  practice 
of  dentistry  and  pharmacy;  also  the  bill 
providing  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$5,000  for  the  state  Board  of  Health  to 
retain  nurses  for  babies  requiring  treat- 
ment. This  law  is  closely  patterned 
after  the  model  law  drafted  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  advanced  measures  ever 
enacted  in  the  United  States  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  a 
single  measure  which  the  federation  op- 
posed was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Among  the  bills  which  the 
council  opposed  as  inimical  to  public 
health  and  succeeded  in,  defeating  was 
one  to  exetppt  from,  the  medical  practice 
act  various  sects  of  religious  or  faith 
"healers" ;  another  to  license  "naturo- 
paths" and  other  varieties  of  "natural 
healers,"  under  flimsy  educational  re- 
quirements; and  one  relating  to  the  mis- 
branding of  foods,  which  by  its  "sleeper" 
would  have  seriously  weakened  the  pure 
food  laws  of  Ohio. 


FACTS    ABOUT    VICE    AT    SAN 
FRANCISCO 

Responsibility  for  lax  moral 
conditions  during  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition  was  put  squarely  up  to  city 
and  exposition  authorities  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  which  met  August  3-8  in  na- 
tional conference  at  Berkeley,  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

After  citing  the  specific  promises  of 
Mayor  Rolph,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
President  Charles  C.  Moore,  of  the  ex- 
position, that  the  sale  of  liquor  would 
be  prohibited  in  dance  halls,  that  earnest 
attention  would  be  given  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  public  prostitution,  that  special 
police  women  would  be  appointed  for  the 
fair  grounds,  and  that  a  high  moral 
standard  of  entertainment  would  be 
maintained  at  the  exposition,  Bascom 
Johnson,  assistant  counsel  of  the  asso- 
ciation, made  a  report  based  upon  a 
careful  survey  by  the  association's  in- 
vestigators and  presented  "facts  which 
speak  for  themselves." 

When  the  promises  were  made  the 
municipal  authorities,  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
knew  of  the  existence  of  many  houses  of 
proAitutton  and  gave  tacit  consent  to 
their  open  operation  in  the  city.  Within 
two  blocks  on  either  side  of  police  head- 
quarters and  patrolled  by  a  policeman  in 
uniform  there  has  existed  for  years  a 
group  of  over  100  houses  of  prostitution. 
These  are  still  nightly  thronged  with 
men  and  boys.  Adjoining  these  open 
houses  of  prostitution,  known  as  "The 
District."  is  the  "Barbary  Coast"  dance 
hall  quarter,  its  worst  conditions  being 
found  on  Pacific  Street,  or  "Terrific 
Street"  as  it  is  familiarly  called. 

The  failure  of  the  authorities  to  do 
away  with  this  open  and  flagrant  vice 
district  is  all  the  more  lamentable  since 
the  citizens  have  not  yet  available  the 
weapon  whereby  they  hoped  to  eliminate 
it.  For  California  Red  Light  Abate- 
ment law  passed  in  1914,  is  still  ineffec- 
tive, pending  the  appeal  of  a  test  case, 
decided  favorably  to  the  law  in  the  lower 
courts,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state.  In  spite  of  the  announcements  of 
her  oflicials  to  the  contrary,  San  Fran- 
cisco thus    remains,    says   Mr.  Johnson, 
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one  of  the  few  large  cities  in  this  country 
where  public  prostitution  is  frankly  and 
openly  tolerated. 

In  September,  1913,  a  ruling  was 
promulgated  by  the  police  commission 
that  no  liquor  should  be  sold  by  the  pro- 
prietofs  of  dance  halls  on  Pacific  Street 
where  dancing  was  allowed.  Soon  after 
the  effect  of  the  ruling  was  abrogated  by 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  taking  from 
the  police  commission  and  giving  to  the 
supervisors  the  power  of  granting  dance 
hall  permits, — ^the  commission  thereto- 
fore having  had  charge  of  both  liquor 
and  dance  hall  permits.  It  was  popularly 
believed  that  the  step  was  deliberately 
taken  to  confuse  the  public  and  divide 
responsibility  to  the  end  that  dancing 
and  liquor  selling  might  proceed  in  the 
same  "joint."  But  whatever  the  inten- 
tion may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Johnson 
pointed  out,  such  was  the  result. 

Although  public  clamor  against  this 
shifty  handling  of  the  situation  led  to 
the  restoration  of  the  power  to  issue 
quarterly  dance  hall  permits  to  the  police 
commission  in  June,  the  dance  halls  of 
the  "Barbary  Coast"  are  running,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Johnson,  about  the  same  as 
ever.  At  one  of  the  largest  halls  for 
example,  the  Thalia,  women  of  the  un- 
derworld are  in  attendance  as  hereto- 
fore, boldly  accosting  men  as  they  come 
in  and  asking  them  to  buy  drinks.  On 
the  stage  at  one  end  of  the  room  dances 
of  an  especially  vulgar  and  suggestive 
sort  are  exhibited. 

Similar  dances  are  also  featured  in  the 
"downtown  tenderloin/*  a  hotel  and  the- 
ater section  sprinkled  with  cafes  and 
dance  halls,  where  Mr.  Johnson  declares 
no  change  for  the  better  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  last  six  months.  The  sale 
of  liquor  is  permitted  and  disreputable 
women  are  allowed  to  ply  their  trade, 
taking  patrons  to  shady  hotels  nearby. 

At  the  Exposition  itself,  Mr.  Johnson 
said  that  while  the  general  situation  is 
not  so  bad  as  that  within  the  city  and 
although  the  majority  of  amusements  on 
the  Zone  are  unobjectionable,  a  few — 
and  he  named  six — have  at  all  times 
been  degrading  and  demoralizing  to  their 
patrons  as  well  as  to  their  employes.  In 
two  of  these,  the  "Mysterious  Orient" 
and  the  Hawaiian  Dance  Halls,  scaptily 
clad  women  give,  exhibitions  oS  muscle 
dancing  skillfully  calculated  to  appeal  ^o 
the  sex  impulse  and  mortid  sex  curiosity. 

Both  performances  are  announced  by 
"barkers"  even  more  objectionable  than 
the  dancing  itself.  They  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  their  brazen  tongued  re- 
marks are  audible  to  every  passerby.  At 
the  "Mysterious  Orient."  the  barker  in 
front  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  girl  per- 
formers who  gives  samples  of  what  may 
be  expected  inside.  Visitors  are  urged  by 
women  of  obviously  low  type  to  enter 
an  oriental  restaurant  where  all  sorts  of 
alcoholic  drinks  may  be  purchased  and 
in  which  there  are  a  number  of  enclosed 


booths.  Some  of  these  women  are 
known  to  be  immoral  and  at  least  one  to 
be  a  professional. 

So  g^eat  was  the  sentiment  aroused 
against  the  "Mysterious  Orient"  that  it 
closed  during  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Convention.  It  reopened,  how- 
ever, on  August  12. 

Two  more  concessions  on  the  Zone, 
denounced  by  Mr.  Johnson,  are  the  101 
Ranch — a  wild  west  show,  and  the  '49 
Camp.  The  wild  west  show  has  now  de- 
parted but  the  dance  hall  which  was  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  it  remains  and 
is  reported  to  be  under  the  management 
of  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  worst 
dance  halls  in  the  Barbary  Coast.  The 
'49  Camp  originally  had  a  similar  en- 
tertainment with  two  dance  halls,  a  res- 
taurant, a  gambling  hall  and  bar  in  con- 
nection. It  now  consists  solely  of  a 
restaurant  and  dance  halls.  In  the  dance 
halls  of  both  thest  concessions  prosti- 
tutes have  frequently  been  found  in 
large  numbers. 

The  two  remaining  shows,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Johnson  are  the  Living  Venus 
and  the  September  Mom  Exhibitions. 
Both  consist  of  figures,  almost  nude, 
posing  as  living  pictures.  In  both, 
again,  the  most  vulgar  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment, according  to  Mr.  Johnson  are 
the  barkers  with  their  insinuating  sug- 
gestions and  their  manner  of  investing 
nudity  with  pruriency. 

Thus  in  spite  of  announcements  of 
officials  to  the  contrary,  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  declares 
that  the  conditions  at  San  Francisco  and 
within  the  exposition  are  dangerous  aijd 
demoralizing — and  that  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Law  En- 
forcement League,  Committee  of  100 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  other  private  agencies. 

This  report  of  Mr.  Johnson's  did  not 
receive  more  than  inconspicuous  men- 
tion in  the  San  Francisco  press,  whereas 
a  general  coat  of  white  wash  applied  to 
city  conditions  a  few  weeks  before  by  a 
so-called  "investigator"  of  another  or- 
ganization interested  in  the  suppression 
of  vice  was  given  first  column  front 
page  publicity.  Neither  was  publicity 
given  by  the  organization's  public  repu- 
diation of  the  "investigator." 
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ORB  LIGHT  ON  SOCIAL  HY- 
GIENE PROBLEMS 


Problems  of  sex  education 
were  discussed  from  a  variety  of  view- 
points by  speakers  who  came  to  San 
Francisco  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  join  in  the  conference  arranged 
by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation. 

Particularly  striking  was  a  paper  by 
Dr.  M.  J.  Exner  of  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  presented  statistics  show- 
ing that  on  the  average  sex  instruction 
has  reached  the  college  man  six  years 


; 


too   late — ^that    is,  six  years  ihc  ♦^- 
first     permanent    sex    impressiocKL' 
that  the  average  ages  of  the  6:<  y 
impression  and  sex   instruction  n  *• 
spectively  9.6  and  15.5  yean    Tk  r 
feet  of  sex  instruction  even  whoj  o*.  i 
crude  sort,  was  shown  to  hare  httn  i 
most    universally    bene&cial.    Dr.  h 
ner's  conclusions  are  based  on  ^  qt. 
tionnaires  from  all  parts  of  the  or- 
and  include  further  facts  in  repri  • 
the  prevalence  of  immorality  and  • : 
of  sex  education. 

At  the  first  meeting,  opened  by  P^ 
dent  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  iht  V 
versity  of  California,  the  rclatiw 
recreation  to  the  sex  problem  wu  r 
sidered.  Dr.  Mary  Lawson  Neff  of ' 
Moines,  Iowa,  stated  that  the  fundar* 
al  characteristics  of  normal  pliy : 
practically  all  true  of  the  activicr 
mating.  If  the  need  of  play  is  ih».-' 
or  repressed  in  children,  there  i*  t." 
to  be  a  corresponding  tendency 
aggeration  of  sex  activity. 

High  school  instruction,  with  the  •:- 
of  sex  "left  in"  instead  of  conspia  -■ 
left  out  or  conspicuously  intrf*'.^ 
was  discussed  by  those  who  are  tn.-' 
in  this  difficult  field. 

Prof.  Adolph   Meyer   made  clei' 
relation  of  the  alcoholic  question  t 
broader  task  of  the  social  hygieoc 
gram,  and    urged    that    propogia: 
carried  on  conjointly.    The  confer* 
opinion    was    that    while    organi;^ 
had  best  be  separate,  educational  r: 
rial  might  well  be  shared. 

An  eloquent  appeal  for  adequate  r. 
ing  of  nurses  in  personal  and  soc 
gfiene  was  made  by  Dr.  Adelaide  l^ 
of  the  California  state  board  of  'r 
and  herself  a  pioneer  in  the  soc:- 
giene  movement  and  in  the  trair:\ 
nurses  in  Qalifomia. 

The  opening  of   evening  clinic 
so-called  army  and   navy   plan  of 
phylaxis  and  occasional  coaunerca 
vertising  now  given  to  alleged  w^ 
of  personal  prophylaxis  were  all  it. 
warrant  the  attention  of  the  vn»i 
most  cautious  thinkers  in  the  so6*~ 
giene  movement 

The  same  attitude  was  taken  * 
the  question  of  birth  control.     V\  '• 
tradition  of  silence  rapidly  breakr^j 
importance  wise  leadership  was  t^ 
sized.  ' 

The  consensus  of  opinion  on  tht 
sible  extension  of  hospital  socia* 
ice  to  venereal  diseases  was  that 
to  the  almost  universal  diflicolrr  ofj 
ting  patients  to  attend  clinics  frtc^rA 
enough  and  long  enough  for  a^ri 
cure,  the  need  for  follow-up  ws 
this  field  is  greater  than  for  alm<^< 
other  type  of  cases.  It  was  fc-'  i 
social  service  workers  for  this  pel 
must  consist  largely  of  well  ^*•*-'^ 
men  rather  than  young  nurses  or  m-.^ 
students. 
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unmon  Welfare 


r RAINING  SCHOOLS  IN  JEWISH 
COHMUNUAL  ACnVlTIBS 

Two  UNIQUE  summer  schools 
ve  just  dosed  Iheir  sessions  in  New 
irk  city-  Though  under  different 
spices,  both  were  started  to  give  the 
^jsh  social  worker  more  intensive 
iching  and  training  in  regard  to  Jew- 
.  problems  and  to  link  up  the  syna- 
gue  more  closely  with  social  service 

ivilies. 

The  first  has  been  an  extension  course 

the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
hillah  or  Jewish  Community  in  New 
<rk  city.  As  the  Kehillah  was  organ- 
d  to  analyze  and  solve  the  special 
)blem  of  the  Jew  in  industry,  in 
;Ianthropy,  In  religious  affairs,  in  edu- 
ion,  in  social  work  and  in  social 
irals,  so  the  courses  of  this  summer 
lool  for  Jewish  communal  workers 
rered  the  same  broad  range  of  sub- 
■ts. 

Held  at  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
sociation  and  attended  by  students 
im  New  York  city  and  vicinity,  the 
:  weeks'  session  was  divided  into  the 
istderation  of  three  general  topics,  all 
them  related  to  Jewish  communal  ac- 

Q  the  field  of  child  welfare,  there 
re  lectures  and  discussion  on  infant 
riality.  settlements,  education,  etc. 
the  field  of  adolescent  welfare,  the 
iferences  were  devoted  to  problems 
recreation,  delinquency,  etc.  In  the 
d  of  adult  welfare,  lectures  were 
en  on  such  subjects  as  unemploy- 
nt,  relief  work  and  immigration.  It 
planned  to  conduct  a  winter  school 
ng  the  same  lines  to  open  October  4, 
5. 

rhe  other  summer  school,  established 
the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society 
hered  together  at  the  Free  Syna- 
.nie  House,  51  professional  and  vol- 
eer  social  workers,  ministers  and 
linary  students  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
)vidence,  R.  I.  Three  courses  were 
anged;  one  specializing  in  child  wel- 
e  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ludwig 
■ostein  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
irdian  Society,  one  on  relief  and  set- 
nent  work  under  Boris  D.  Bogen, 
erintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  United 
brew  Charities ;  and  one  emphasizing 
gion  and  social  service  given  by 
)bi  Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  director  of 
ial  service.  Free  Synagogue. 
Jnlike  the  School  for  Jewish  Com- 
nal  Workers,  every  student  enrolled 
some  field  work  with  a  relief  agency 
other  philanthropic  body.  Visits 
e  also  made  to  various  institutions  in 
I  around  New  York  city.  This 
ool,  it  is  expected,  will  lead  to  the 
mation  by  the  Jewish  Chautauqua 
iety  of  a  correspondence  school  in 
ial  service  and  of  a  corps  of  travel- 
experts  in  social  and  economic  sub- 
is  who  will  lecture  on  their  special 
mes  in  rural  communities. 


THB  MOTHER  OF  THE  DEAD 

Ai  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  of  world  progress  and  achi 


TEAM  WORK  IN  DEALING  WITH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  non-com uEttci a l  and  phil- 
anthropic employment  agencies  of  New 
York  city  have  formed  a  federation  and 
propose  to  conduct  a  survey  of  their 
field  in  co-operation  with  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Unemployment.  This 
will  be  the  first  step  in  a  program  of  co- 
ordinating and  correlating  the  work  of 
the  existing  non-commercial  employ- 
ment agencies.  The  purpose  is  to  as- 
sure team-work  among  all  such  agencies 
which  seek  to  serve  social  welfare  in  the 
placing  of  applicants  for  employment, 
and  which  co-operate  with  and  support 
the  public  agencies.  Walter  E.  Kruesi 
is  in  charge  of  the  survey. 

The  new  body,  which  is  known  as  the 
Federation  of  Non-Commercial  Employ- 
ment Agencies,  has  a  committee  on  or- 
ganization of  which  John  R.  Shillady, 
secretary  of  the  Mayor's  Committee,  is 
chairman.  This  committee  is  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  into  the  organization    alt 


eligible  agencies  which  operate  in  the  city. 

Private  non-commercial  employment 
bureaus,  which  meet  certain  require- 
ments established  by  the  federation,  may 
designate  two  voting  representatives, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  executive 
head  of  the  bureau.  These  require- 
ments are  that  the  bureau  be  not  organ- 
ized for  profit,  that  it  be  governed  by 
unpaid  trustees  or  a  committee  to  whom 
executives  are  responsible,  that  it  keep 
written  records  open  to  inspection  by 
the  federation,  that  it  prepare  an  annual 
report,  that  it  have  at  least  one  respon- 
sible worker  maintaining  specified  daily 
office  hours. 

Membership  in  the  federation  is  also 
open  to  superintendents,  directors  and 
placement  clerks  of  bureaus  maintained 
by  the  city,  state  or  federal  govern- 
ment. Agencies  which  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  indicated,  but  which  deal 
with  families  or  individuals  out  of  em- 
ployment, may  each  designate  one  rep- 
resentative. 
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Final  Reports  of  the 

United  States 

Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 


Parts  of  the  final  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrie^  Relations,  not  covered  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Sur- 
vey, are  here  summarized  from  abstracts  sent  out  by  the  commission.  As 
stated  last  week,  editorial  reviczu  and  comment  upon  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion is  reserved  until  the  full  text  of  all  the  reports  are  in  hand. — The  Editor. 


SUMMARIES  published  in  The 
Survey  for  last  week  covered 
the  first  section  of  the  Manly  re- 
port, which  has  been  signed  in 
full  by  chairman  Walsh  and  the  three 
labor  members  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations;  the 
Commons  report,  signed  by  Prof.  John 
R,  Commons,  Mrs.  Harriman,  and — with 
certain  reservations — by  the  three  em- 
ployer members;  and  the  supplemental 
statement  by  the  employer  members. 

The  commission  has  issued  abstracts 
also  of  the  second  and  third  sections  of 
the  Manly  report  and  of  the  supplement- 
al findings  of  Commissioners  John  B. 
Lennon  and  James  0*Connell.  These 
findings  are  signed  as  well  by  Chairman 
Walsh  and  Commissioner  A.  B.  Garret- 
son.  Summaries  of  these  abstracts  are 
presented  in  this  issue  of  The  Survey. 
Other  abstracts  made  public  at  this 
time  by  the  commission  cover  the  re- 
ports of  its  investigators,  George  P. 
West  and  Luke  Grant.  The  former  con- 
cerns the  Colorado  strike;  the  latter  the 
conflict  between  the  National  Erectors' 
Association  and  the  Structural  Iron 
Workers,  which  involved  the  so-called 
dynamiting  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
union.  These  two  special  reports  The 
Survey  will  summarize  and  discuss  in 
later  issues. 

The  second  and  third  sections  of  the 
Manly  report  deal  with  low  wages  and 
the  conditions  of  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  cam  less  than  enough,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  commission,  to  live  de- 
cently ;  the  necessity  for  strong  labor  or- 
ganization if  improved  conditions  are  to 
be  secured;  public  utilities  (including  a 
recommendation  that  the  government 
purchase  telegraph  and  telephone  lines)  ; 
certain  abuses  found  in  the  relations  of 
the  Pullman  Company  and  the  railroads 
toward  their  employes;  feudal  condi- 
tions in  isolated  industrial  communities; 
the  growth  of  agricultural  tenancy;  the 
laws  respecting  boycotts,  picketing  and 
injunctions. 

The  report  discusses  also  other  mat- 
ters affecting  labor,  police  administra- 
tion in  relation  to  strikes  and  free 
speech,  and  the  power  which,  the  report 
declares,  is  being  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  of  great  wealth. 
This  power,  says  the  report,  involves  the 
control  of  industry  through  the  methods 
of  financing  corporations,  and  the  con- 
trol of  educational  and  social  service 
agencies  through   endowments   for  col- 


leges and  universities  and  the  establish- 
ment of  enormous  foundations  in  the 
field  of  philanthropy. 

Some  of  these  topics,  partly  covered  in 
the  first  section  of  the  report  (summar- 
ized last  week),  are  elaborated  along 
somewhat  different  lines  in  the  second 
and  third  sections. 

The  report  as  to  the  effects  of  pov- 
erty is  made  vivid  by  such  statements 
as  that  one  out  of  pvery  twelve  corpses 
in  New  York  is  buried  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  or  turned  over  to  physicians 
for  dissection.  The  recent  investiga- 
tion by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  also  cited  to  show 
that  "babies  whose  fathers  earned  less 
than  $10  a  week  died  during  the  first 
year  at  the  appalling  rate  of  256  per 
thousand";  while  ''those  whose  fathers 
earned  $25  per  week  or  more,  died  at 
the  rate  of  only  •  84  per  thousand." 
Only  one-third  of  the  children  in  public 
schools  complete  the  grammar  school 
course  and  only  10  per  cent  finish  high 
school.  In  the  families  of  the  workers 
37  per  cent  of  the  mothers  are  at  work 
and  30  per  cent  keep  boarders. 

These  conditions  are  put  squarely  up 
to  large  corporations  which,  the  report 
says,  employ  approximately  100  per  cent 
of  the  wage-earners  in  transportation, 
90  per  cent  of  those  in  mining,  and  75 
per  cent  of  those  in  manufacturing. 
The  testimony  of  financiers  is  cited  to 
show  that  directors  of  these  corporations 
are  ignorant  of  their  actual  operation 
and  leave  all  matters  to  the  management 
of  officials  who  are  unable  to  effect  re- 
forms because  they  are  driven  by  "the 
spur    of    the    comparative    cost-sheet." 

As  to  wages,  the  report  declares  that 
the  welfare  of  the  state  demands  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  the  worker  sufficient  to 
support  himself  and  wife  and  at  least 
three  children  in  comfort;  that  the  fix- 
ing of  wages  of  the  adult  workman  by 
legal  enactment  is  not  practicable  nor 
desirable  as  a  general  policy,  except 
with  public  employes;  and  that  a  just 
standard  of  wages  can  best  be  secured 
by  collective  bargaining  and  joint  agree- 
ments. It  is  recommended  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  collect  more 
complete  data  as  to  wages,  hours  and 
unemployment. 

State  and  federal  legislation  is  recom- 
mended for  the  establishment  of  an 
eight-hour  day  and  a  six-day  week  in  all 
continuous  occupations  other  than  the 
movement  of  trains. 

Cognizance   is  taken   of  the  progress 


made  by  employers  in  safety  aad  a-, 
tation,  improvement  having  been  p;- 
ularly  rapid  since  the  enactmcn 
workmen's  compensation  lav$.  r 
creation  of  a  federal  bureau  of  'M-^ 
trial  safety,  and  increased  ippn-pn 
tions  to  the  public  health  service  for  » 
investigation  and  promotion  of  in«V 
trial  sanitation,  are  recommendRL 

Efforts  by  corporations  to  provkW  - 
ter  housing  are  also  noticed,  but  t   y 
are  found  to  affect  only  a  small  p'*.' 
tion  of  the  total  number  of  wagc-r.-. 
ers.     It  is  recommended  that  invc-::^ 
tions  be  directed  not  so  much  to  ^^yi 
tain  existing  housing  conditions,  «' 
are  generally  bad,  as  to  formulating  ci 
structive  methods  by  which  direct  - 
port  and  encouragement  to  the  pr  - 
tion  of  improved  housing  can  be  c- 
that  special  attention  be  given  u>  r 
ation,  to  forcing  land  into  use  and  t< 
moving   the    burden    of   taxation  * 
home-owners;  and  that  cities  shou . 
relieved  of  restrictions  which  nou 
vent  them  from    undertaking    adc^* 
housing    schemes   and    other   nccc* . 
municipal  enterprises. 

A  part  of  the  report  is  dcvo: 
women  and  children  in  industry, 
recommendations  are  that  women  '*  I 
receive  the  same  compensation  as  -^ 
for  the  same  service ;  that  until  thi- 1 
the  case  and  women  are  accorded  c 
political  rights,  the  extension  ot  - 
protection  as  to  working  cond^: 
hours  and  minimum  wages  is  desirj  I 
that  such  legislation  include  all  i^J 
earning  women  whether  in  indcH 
trade,  domestic  service  or  agricuh.i 
and  that  state  protection  of  childrr- 1 
extended,  including  the  enactroc*:: 
Congress  of  a  federal  child  labor  1^ 

Public  utilities  are  discussed  wii>  -j 
erence  to  labor  disputes  and  corni  -  j 
of  emplo)rment.  The  report  rccomTri 
that  the  Newlands  act  be  extent* 
cover  not  only  railway  employe?  ^ 
all  employes  of  public  service  ccrr  i 
tions  engaged  in  interstate  comn 
that  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  ' 
ciliation  under  the  Newlands  act  pr 
for  boards  of  investigations,  only  ^ 
consent  of  both  parties,  and  thr' 
port  of  facts  and  recommendatii  * 
not  binding  upon  either  side;  aiv' 
the  Board  of  Mediation  and  C  r- 
tion  shall  be  authorized  by  Congrr 
create  an  advisory  council,  compos  ^ 
an  equal  number  of  employes  an 
ployers,  for  the  purpose  of  crea*- : 
panel  of  names  from  which  impart  * 
bitrators  may  be  chosen  by  the  h"" 

Employes  of  the  Western  Unir- 
Postal  Telegraph  Companies  arc  :' 
paid,  says  the  report,  and  the  ie>* ' 
of  the  president  of  the  Western  ■  ' 
is  cited  in  confirmation.  Proper  :* 
of  relief  are  denied;  arbitrar> 
rates  are  established,  which  frc 
result  in  over-strain:  employes  a''^ 
charged  without  notice  for  any 
cause;  young  messenger  boys  arc 
to  places  which  endanger  their  m 
and  women  are  employed  in  ni?*** 
graph  service.  The  report  also  BmU 
the  right  of  organization  is  denie'l. 
union  men  or  sympathizer^  art- 
charged  and  black-listed.  The  te'rC' 
companies  are  alleged  to  be  "enorro 

[Continued  on  page  5?i-l 
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'eace  Currents  Beneath  War  Turmoil 
in  England 

By  Mary  Chamberlain 


f  f   ■    ^HE    futile    pacifists    whose 

I      whispers  are   like  the   twit- 

\      tering    of    sparrows     while 

storms    and    tempests    shake 

world    to    its     foundations," — thus 

rbert  Asquith,  prime  minister  of  Eng- 

d,  has  mocked   the   little   groups   of 

glish  people  who,  swirled  in  the  tur- 

il  of  world  hate,  are  clinging  to  old 

1  of  international  friendship  and  good 

J. 

tVhen  we  reached  London  placarded 
ih  its  calls  for  "king  and  country"' 
li  ihronged  with  men  in  khaki — it  was 
rd  indeed  to  hear  a  whisper  of  peace 
the  rumble  of  war.  Then  gradually, 
we  talked  with  laborers,  with  radi- 
UUslrations  ira 


cals,  even  with  stolid  well-fed  British- 
ers, we  found  a  few  solitary  souls  who, 
like  the  hero  of  Galsworthy's  mob,  have 
broken  with  their  families,  their  friends, 
with  organizations  and  societies  swept 
up  in  the  fury  and  have  bravely  faced 
the  jeers  of  "coward,"  "pro-German," 
and  "traitor." 

There  seemed  to  us  but  a  tiny  group 
of  actual  "slop-the-war-at-atiy-cost" 
pacilisis  in  England,  perhaps  none  who 
stood  for  ibis  principle  unflinchingly  ex- 
cept the  Quakers.  Around  these  few 
avowed  Tolstoyans,  there  is,  however,  a 
widening  fringe  of  people  who  are  ask- 
ing that  the  government  immediately 
define  the  terms  on  which  it  is  willing 


to  make  peace.  They  do  not  want  a 
high  sounding  answer  about  crushing 
German  militarism  or  protecting  Bel- 
giiim,  but  a  frank  statement  of  indem- 
nities and  demands  which  are  England's 
price  for  peace  and  which,  they  believe, 
must  exact  a  similar  statement  from 
German  authorities.  And  just  as  law 
presumes  a  man  innocent  until  proven 
guilty  so  these  people  are  against  the 
war  (a  "stop-the-war  party")  until  Ger- 
many refuses  to  make  a  definite  state- 
ment or  evidence  clearly  and  unmistak- 
ably proves  that  the  Teutons  intend  to 
occupy  France  and  Belgium  and  menace 
England. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  position  of  the 
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lodependent  Labour  Party,  the  Wom- 
en's Peace  Party  and  many  individual 
peace  lovers.  Beyond  this  line  there  is 
yet  another  circle  of  men  and  women 
who  are  called  pacifists  by  the  mob  and 
regarded  09  but  feeble  peace-makers  by 
those  already  mentioned.  This  group  is 
also  calling  upon  the  government  to 
state  its  terms  of  truce,  but  unlike  the 
former  parties  it  has  already  judged  the 
enemy  guilty  and  believes  chastisement 
must  be  prolonged  to  drive  Germany 
from  her  position  and  crush  her  arro- 
gance. Within  this  sphere  may  be  con- 
sidered the  majority  of  members  of  the 
Union  of  Democratic  Control,  the  more 
conservative  members  of  the  Independ- 
ent Labour  Party,  notably  J.  Ramsey 
MacDonald,  and  thsse  of  the  Briti^ 
Socialist  Party  who  have  not  joined 
wholeheartedly  in  the  government  war 
cry.  Their  position,  however,  is  often 
vague  and  blurred,  now  bending  toward 
the  stoppage  of  hostilities,  now  bowing 
under  Uie  popular  clamor  of  "more  men, 
more  munitions." 

In  the  widest  sense  this  is  a  summing 
up  of  the  peace  forces  leavening  the 
war  tumult  of  England.  All  have  one 
common  meeting  ground,  opposition  to 
war  in  general  and  the  refusal  te  take 
active  part  in  the  recruiting  campaign 
of  the  present  war,  though  individual 
members  of  the  parties  described  may 
enlist.  This  is  the  sharp  demarcation 
dividing  the  pacificists  from  the  war  ad- 
vocates in  England.  To  us  the  former 
may  seem  to  include  some  very  mild 
brands  of  pacificismi  but  to  Englishmen 
burning  witn  the  fever  of  war  a  citizen 
who  dares  oppose  recruiting  is  branded 
"pro  German." 

Almost  all  these  peace  parties  arc 
fragments  that  have  split  from  some 
great  body  which  has  always  held  in- 
ternational ideals.  Thus  the  Quakers 
and  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  a 
small  group  of  anti-war  people  recruited 
from  church  members,  are  now  all  that 
are  left  to  preach  the  Christian  text  of 
"love  thy  neighbor  (whether  German, 
French  or  Russian)  as  thyself."  With 
but  few  exceptions  the  ministers  of 
English  churches  are  praying  for  a  vic- 
tory of  English  arms,  even  as  those  in 
Germany  are  crying  "Gotl  piit  utu." 
In  the  church  of  England,  the  Bishop 
of  London  Ordination  Candidates  Coun- 
cil has,  according  to  the  DaSy  Nev/s, 
just  passed  a  resolution  "that.jio  ap- 
plication on  behalf  of  any  candidate  be 
considered  unless  the  candidate  proves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  council  that 
he  is  unable  to  serve  for  the  war." 

In  the  synods  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, the  question  was  raised  about  the 
"acceptance  or  otherwise  of  any  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  this  year,"  How- 
ever, an  examination  of  candidates  was 
held  at  which  each  one  was  asked 
whether  he  ought  not  to  serve  the  king 
in  preference  to  entering  the  ministry. 
At  the  Baptist  May  meetings  no  cord  of 
international  love  was  struck.    Prorain- 
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ent  Congregational  ministers  like  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  have  assured  wor- 
shippers that  the  early  church  and  many 
of  the  fathers  approved  of  and  support- 
ed war. 

None  of  all  these  sects  stand  with  the 
Quakers  for  the  immediate  end  of  vio- 
lence and  the  immediate  substitution  of 
universal  love.  The  Quakers,  unlike  the 
other  peace  parties,  do  not  argue  about 
the  causes  of  the  war,  nor  dwell  on  its 
economic  evils,  though  many  in  the  War 
Victims  Relief  Service,  the  Friends  Am- 
bulance Unit  and  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  Helping  Aliens  are  busy 
patching  up  the  fragments  of  civiliza- 
tion. Theirs  is  a  simple  program  of 
faith.  The  resolution  passed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  Friends  on  May  17, 
1915,  gives  their  calm,  unyielding  posi- 

"Resolved  that  this  annual  meeting 
reaffirms  its  unshaken  persuasion  that 
all  war  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  and  tenor  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  that  no  plea  of  necessity  or  «f  pol- 
icy, however  urgent  or  peculiar,  can 
avail  to  release  from  the  duty  nt  un- 
flinching opposition  to  all  war :  it  is  also 
firmly  convmced  that  in  the  Divine 
hand,  but  available  for  all  men,  are  all 
the  resources  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
Divine  will,  all  the  conditions  of  per- 
manent and  universal  peace." 


The  Society  of  Friends  and  At  i 
lowship  of  Reconciliation  have  fn^a 
a  memorial  to  be  presented  toi 
Premier  urging  the  govemmenl  "tol 
or  make"  the  earliest  possible  (^ 
tunity  for  discussing  the  terms  of  xi 
ment  with  the  other  belligerent  |tM 
ments. 

The  Independent  Labour  Partjfii 
only  political  anti-war  party.  Inj 
titude  has  cleft  its  members,  on  tlxt 
hand,  from  their  fellow  Socialists  ai 
British  Socialist  Party  who  ban  I 
gotten  that,  though  workers  of  Bn* 
they  are  "workers  of  the  world";' 
on  the  other  hand,  from  their  f^ 
laborites  in  the  Labour  Party  irlsi 
even  more  enthusiastic  than  the  6.'< 
Socialist  Party  in  support  of  the  go" 
ment. 

The  Independent  Labour  Party  is! 
Socialist  wing  of  the  Labour  Partji 
is  represented  by  6  of  the  40  Ui 
members  of  Parliament.  The  Bf* 
Socialist  Party  has  one  member  oi  I 
liament  who  is  likewise  a  member  of 
Labour  Party,  though  as  an  oi^ 
tion  the  two  parties  are  not  comiM> 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  ewJ 
late  as  August  2  and  3,  when  tbc  I" 
stop-the-war  meetings  were  held 
Trafalgar  Square  and  all  over  En^' 
these  three  woilcing-class  parties  *> 
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id  in  opposing  militarism  and  the 
r.  On  August  3  representatives  of 
I  British  Labour  Party  and  the  British 
daJistS  to  the  International  Socialist 
reati — Arthur  Henderson,  M.  P.,  and 
ir  Hardie,  M,  P. — issued  a  manifesto 
Jaring'  that  the  success  of  Russia  at 

present  day  would  be  a  curse  to  the 
rid,  urging  the  workers  to  hold  vast 
Donstrattons  against  war  in  every  in- 
trial  center  and  calling  upon  them  to 
imbine  and  conquer  the  militarist  en- 
f  and  the  self-seeking'  imperialists  to- 
',  once  and  for  all." 
t  resolution  of  the  Independent 
Mur  Party,  drawn  up  at  the  same 
e,  denounces  the  government  for  its 
ret  treaty  with  Russia  and  its  alliance 
h  "the  most  reactionary,  corrupt  and 
ressive  power  in  Europe." 
lien  came  the  invasion  of  Belgium, 
lat    Britain's  declaration  of  war  and 

appeals  for  every  man  in  England 
"do  his  duty  for  king  and  country." 
1  just  as  swiftly  as  Europe  plunged 
)  the  dreadful  conflict,  the  British 
ialist  Party  and  the  Labour  Party 
nged  from  internationalists  into 
mch  "patriots." 

My  a  few  days  after  the  beginning 
hostilities  the  British  Socialist  Party 
led  a  second  manifesto  denying  that 

awful  catastrophe  was  willed  by  the 


people  themselves,  but  pledging  the  Eng- 
lish government  their  support  in  over- 
throwing Prussian  militarism.  Later,  at 
a  series  of  conferences  held  to  consider 
the  policy  of  the  party  in  regard  to  the 
war,  the  members  expressed  themselves 
as  opposed  to  the  participation  of  the 
party  in  recruiting,  and  reaffirmed  their 
belief  that  war  was  essentially  a  product 
of  capitalism.  Yet  in  common  with  mid- 
dle class  and  aristocracy,  they  applauded 
the  value  of  nationality.  They  denied 
that  Socialism  was  anti-national  or  that 
it  involved  non-resistance  to  foreign  ag* 
gression. 

Their  only  protest  was  against  the  un- 
patriotic action  of  the  wealthier  classes 
in  maintaining  normal  wage  rates  when 
prices  had  risen  about  30  per  cent,  and 
they  urged  the  unions  to  resist  this  at- 
tack on  the  working  class  standard  of 
life.  That  the  unity  of  the  conference 
was  not  perfect,  however,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  only  resolution  passed 
without  a  dissentient  was  one  protesting 
against  the  past  and  present  conduct  of 
the  Russian  government.  Another  evi- 
dence of  internal  strife  in  the  party  is 
the  repudiation  of  H.  M.  Hyndman,  the 
recognized  head  of  the  party  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  National  Organization  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Socialist  Party,  for 
insinuating,   in  a  letter   to   the   French 


Socialist,  M.  Clemenceau,  that  the  Inde* 
pendent  Labour  Party  was  financed 
from  German  sources.  The  letter  was 
later  published  in  I'Homme  Enchaine. 

Indeed,  the  attitude  of  these  leaders 
of  the  British  Socialist  Party,  does  not 
seem  to  differ  much  from  that  of  con- 
servative and  war  profiting  capitalists. 
Will  Thome,  the  representative  of  the 
British  Socialist  Party  in  Parliament, 
writes  in  the  Herald  for  May  8: 

"My  personal  view  is  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely useless  at  the  present  moment  to 
talk  about  a  settlement  and  peace.  When 
the  German  forces  have  retired  from 
Belgium  and  France,  whether  volun- 
tarily or  by  force,  all  parties  concerned 
may  come  into  a  different  frame  of 
mind." 

The  Labour  Party,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  mem- 
bers, has  accepted  the  war  even  more 
completely  than  the  British  Socialist 
Party.  Although  on  August  6  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  Labour  Party 
members  of  Parliament  adopted  a  reso- 
lution opposing  the  policy  which  pro- 
duced the  war  and  declaring  its  duty  to 
be  the  securing  of  peace  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  the  majority  of  the 
members  opposed  the  proposal  of  their 
chairman,  Ramsay  MacDonald,  an  Inde- 
pendent, that  he  should  include  the  reso- 
lution in  his  speech  that  night  before 
Parliament.  On  account  of  this  failure 
of  the  members  to  endorse  the  policy 
which  they  had  stood  for  up  to  this  time, 
Mr.  MacDonald,  after  a  brave  speech, 
resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  parlia- 
mentary group  and  has  since  taken  a 
sort  of  half-way  stand  between  that  of 
the  Labour  Party  and  that  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party  seceders.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  war,  but  also  opposed  to 
peace — just  yet. 

"The  people  must  get  into  contact 
with  each  other,  must  exchange  views 
and  then  inaugurate  a  peace  campaign," 
he  writes.  "It  is  of  little  use  and  may 
do  great  harm  to  run  a  campaign,  usu- 
ally known  as  a  stop-the-war  campaign, 
now.  That,  I  fear,  would  only  stop  the 
dow  of  peace  thinking  which  is  rising 
steadily  in  every  country  of  Europe  to- 

But  not  only  has  the  Labour  Party. 
like  the  British  Socialist  Party,  pledged 
loyalty  to  the  government.  It  has  done 
even  more.  It  has  placed  the  electoral 
machinery  of  the  party  at  the  disposal 
of  the  joint  committee  for  recruiting 
purposes.  The  grounds  of  the  labor 
leaders,  in  thus  uniting  with  Liberals 
and  Unionists  to  raise  an  army,  is  given 
in  a  declaration  dated  October  14.  The 
victory  of  Germany,  this  declaration 
reads,  would  mean  that  "working-class 
aspirations  for  greater  political  and 
economic  power  would  be  checked, 
thwarted  and  crushed  as  they  have  been 
in  the  German  Empire,"  It  is  for  ulti- 
mate industrial  freedom,  then,  that  the 
Labour  Party  has  clasped  hands  with  its 
rivals,  that  a  large  percentage  of  Eng- 
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lish  trade  unionists  have  joined  the 
colors,  and  that  the  remainder  have  cast 
aside  union  regulation  and  are  many  of 
them  working  70  hours  or  more  a  week 
on  government  contracts. 

Thus,  of  those  working-men's  parties, 
whose  common  struggle  and  interna- 
tional dependence  were  declared  by  their 
spokesmen  the  great  buttress  of  peace, 
the  Independent  Labour  Party  has  been 
the  only  political  body  in  England  to 
stand  bv  its  faith  and  traditions.  As  a 
body  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
has  opposed  the  foreign  policy  which 
led  up  to  the  war,  it  opposed  the 
declaration  of  war,  has  refused  to 
co-operate  in  the  recruiting  campaign, 
has  declined  to  share  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Some  of  its  members,  like  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  believing  that  a  victory  for  the 
allies  will  best  serve  the  interest  of  a 
permanent  peace,  are  not  urging  imme- 
diate truce;  but,  as  an  organization,  the 
party  is  continuing  its  work  of  exposing 
the  ways  of  diplomats,  militarists  and 
armament  manufacturers,  of  declaring 
the  truths  of  internationalism,  of  press- 
ing the  government  to  disclose  in  clear 
and  specific  terms  what  they  are  fight- 
ing for,  on  which  information,  insists 
their  latest  manifesto,  "it  would  be 
possible  to  take  national  and  interna- 
tional action  with  a  view  to  reaching  a 
settlement  with  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  equity  and  the  least  possible 
loss  of  life/' 

At  the  recent  conference  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party  at  Norwich,  a 
resolution  condemning  recruiting  by 
Independent  Labour  Party  members  of 
Parliament  was  carried  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  and  another  resolu- 
tion was  carried  unanimously  calling 
for  mutual  confidence  and  good  will 
between  nations,  the  abolition  of  arma- 
ments, of  armies  and  navies  and 
the  total  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture of  war  material.  As  showing 
how  strongly  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  desires  peace,  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  absolute  and  unconditional  dis- 
armament was  only  defeated  by  the  pass- 
age of  an  amendment  adding  "except 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  actual 
invasion  of  territory**  by  121  votes  to 
120. 

This  Norwich  conference  which  was 
expected  to  be  the  scene  of  great  dis- 
cord between  leaders  and  members  met 
in  a  spirit  of  unity  and  good  will. 

The  Fabian  Socialists,  with  character- 
istic Fabian  caution,  have  not  defined 
their  position  regarding  the  diplomatic 
and  political  events  leading  up  to  the 
war.  The  Nczv  Statesman,  under  the 
editorship  of  Clifford  Sharp,  has  taken 
the  orthodox  view  of  the  war.  regard- 
ing British  interference  as  right  and  the 
whole  German  position  as*  wrong.  The 
Webbs  do  not  **think  there  is  anything 
to  be  gained  by  a  public  discussion  at 
this  juncture  of  what  are  commonly  re- 
garded  as   the     terms   of     settlement." 


When  peace  comes,  however,  they  ad- 
vocate as  the  first  and  most  essential  of 
the  terms  of  peace,  a  supernational  au- 
thority constituted  by  all  the  45  inde- 
pendent sovereign  states  of  the  world, 
with  a  supernational  legislature  and 
supernational  high  court  to  make  the 
necessary  common  rules  and  decide  all 
international  dispute's. 

G.  Bernard  Shaw  is  contemptuous  of 
the  sentimental  notion  that  England  went 
into  the  war  to  protect  Belgium,  but  his 
view  of  the  present  situation  is  that  the 
belligerent  powers  must  batter  each 
other  until  they  are  exhausted.  H.  G. 
Wells  is  convinced  that  the  war  must 
end  in  the  complete  stpashing  of  the 
German  state  organization  for  aggres- 
sion, the  destruction  of  **Krupp-Kaiser- 
ism**  and  the  redrawing  of  the  map  of 
the  world  upon  saner  lines. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  a  new 
peace  organization  has  been  formed,  the 
Union  of  Democratic  Control,  with  the 
object  of  democratizing  foreign  policy  in 
each  nation.  On  its  general  council  are 
such  well-known  people  as  Norman 
Angell  (now  in  the  United  States), 
H.  N.  Brails  ford,  Charles  Trevelyan, 
M.P.,  F.  W.  Jowett,  M.P.,  and  others. 
E.  D.  Morel  is  secretary.  Like  the 
Women's  Congress  2l\  The  Hague,  the 
Union  of  Democratic  Control  attempts 
to  avoid  discussion  of  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  present  war  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  urging  the  government  to  de- 
fine terms  of  peace.  Its  purpose  is  more 
to  prevent  a  similar  catastrophe  from 
ever  again  befalling  Europe  and  to  lay 
the  ground-work   for  internationalism. 

The  four  cardinal  points  in  the  union*s 
policy  are: 

1.  That  no  province  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  government  to  another 
without  the  consent  by  plebiscite  or 
otherwise  of  the  population  of  such  a 
province. 

2.  That  no  treaty,  arrangement  or 
undertaking  shall  be  entered  upon  in  the 
name  of  Great  Britain  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament. 

3.  That  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain  shall  not  be  aimed  at  creating 
alliances  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power,  but  shall  be  directed  to  concerted 
action  between  the  powers  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  an  international  council. 

4.  That  Great  Britain  shall  propose 
as  part  of  the  peace  settlement  the 
drastic  reduction  of  armaments  and  in 
facilitating  that  policy  shall  attempt  to 
secure  the  general  nationalization  of  the 
manufacture  of  armaments  and  the  con- 
trol of  their  export.  The  Union  of 
Democratic  Control  carries  on  active 
propaganda  both  by  the  publication  of 
pamphlets  and  the  holding  of  public 
meetings  in  London  and  the  provinces. 

Just  as  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
has  split  off  from  the  Labour  Party  over 
the  war  and  as  the  Quakers  and  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  have  torn 
apart    from    other    religious    bodies,    so 


women's  suffrage  unions  ind  otl 
women's  organizations  have  b«n  ^ 
dered  by  the  issue. 

Undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  Eng 
women,  like  the  majorities  in  these  a 
groups,  have  accepted  England's  s) 
of  war  without  question  or  rcscntn 
Mrs.  Pankhurst's  parade  of  D 
"loyal"  women,  the  60,000  names  ob 
Women's  War  Service  register  of 
National  Labour  Exchanges,  thtde 
ive  vote  of  the  National  Union 
Woman's  Suffrage  Societies,  rcprt 
ing  45,000  members,  against  j 
propaganda — ^all  these  items  arc ! 
mony  that  English  women,  if  iwo 
would  fight  for  the  "honor"  of  ] 
and  country  as  willingly  as  men. 

And  yet  the  peace  agitation  that  n 
ed  our  ears  came  most  persistcnilT  i 
women.  Our  experience  seemed  to 
roborate  the  words  of  George  I 
bury,  editor  of  the  Herald,  the  ua 
labor  weekly,  that :  "Today  the  sa 
est  force  in  England  for  peace  in 
women,  and  they  have  the  advami( 
being  able  to  advocate  peace  whrt 
dare  not  do  so." 

Already  English  women  h\t 
side  by  side  with  German  women  ^ 
international  conferences.  The 
conference  was  that  of  the  Social 
Labour  women  called  at  Berne.  Sr 
land,  on  March  27  by  Clara  Zcl 
leader  of  the  German  Social  Denw 
Party.  The  British  delegation  « 
ganized  by  the  British  section  a 
Women's  International  Council  -i 
cialist  and  Labour  Organizations! 
affiliated  organizations  in  £ngla:( 
elude  the  Independent  Labour  Pan] 
Fabian  Society,  the  British  n( 
Party,  the  Women's  Labour  Leapt 
Women's  Trade  Union  League.  M 
tional  Federation  of  Women  ^^ 
the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Co-cfd 
Employes,  the  Domestic  Workers  * 
and  the  Dundee  and  District  Ini 
Jute  Workers.  The  council  se^ 
delegates  to  the  congress :  Dr.  Si 
Phillips,  the  chairman,  who  wet: 
delegate  of  the  council  as  a  » 
therefore  of  all  the  affiliated  o 
tions ;  Mary  Longman  for  the  \\ 
Labour  League;  and  Mrs.  Salt 
Margaret  Bondfield  for  the  Indcp* 
Labour  Party.  Miss  Bondfictfj 
represented  the  Women's  Tragic 
League. 

The  combined  thought  and  ^Tj 
the  women  representatives  fromt* 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  Polaitt 
land,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  prw* 
manifesto  which  is  an  inspiring 
mony  that  for  women,  at  lea^L 
nationalism  is  not  a  dead  hope 
on  this  war"  demands  the  manifri 

*'It  [the  conference]  asks  the  i 
diate  end  of  this  horrible  strife  W 
peoples,  and  a  peace  without  annei 
or  conquest.  It  asks  for  a  p^a^ 
recognizes  the  right  of  peoples  a" 
tions,  both  large  and  small,  to  int^< 
ence  and  self-government,  that  eni 
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no  humiliating  and  unsupponable  condi- 
tions upon  any  country,  that  re<iuires 
expiation  of  the  wrong  inflicted  upon 
BelEium,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  the 
peaceful,  friendly  co-operation  of  the 
nations.  Such  a  peace  is  a  necessary 
condition  in  order  that  in  the  belligerent 
countries  the  workers  may  awake  from 
the  spdl  of  a  capitalist  conception  of 
nationalism  and  that  the  Socialist  and 
labor  organizations  may  assume  their 
task  as  the  conscious  vanguard  of  pro- 
gress, gathering  and  uniting  the  masses 
in  a  solid  phalanx  around  the  flag  of 
international  socialism. 

"The  conference  deems  it  the  holiest 
duty  of  Socialist  and  Labour  women  to 
press  forward  courageously  in  the  fight 
against  war.  ready  and  willing  to  make 
fvery  sacrifice.  Women,  especially 
working- wo  men.  knowing  the  sufferings 
that  war  bestows  upon  them,  desire 
peace,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Socialist  and 
Labour  women  to  make  conscious  and 
effective  this  will  to  peace. 
History  wilt  record  their  action  at  this 
crisis  and  the  emancipation  of  women 
and  the  triumph  of  Socialism  will  de- 
pend on    their  courage   and   di 


Such  is  the  stirring  message  that  the 
four  English  delegates  brought  back  to 
their  disheartened  comrades  at  home. 

Although  the  second  international 
women's  congress,  The  Hague  Congress, 
was  attended  by  only  two  British  dele- 
gates, it  wielded  an  even  greater  in- 
fluence among  English  women  than  the 
first  with  its  more  limited  appeal.  The 
British  committee  of  the  International 
Women's  Congress  formed  to  push  The 
Hague  meeting  has  penetrated  to  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom.  Within  three 
months  over  2,000  women  became  aflili- 
aied  with  it.  It  organized  local  com- 
mittees and  held  meetings.  At  Man- 
chester, for  example,  a  public  meeting 
of  1.200  people  adopted  with  practical 
unanimity  resolutions  welcoming  The 
Hague  Conference  and  endorsing  this 
international  effort  to  secure  a  perma- 
nent peace. 

In  April  a  women's  national  peace 
conference  was  held  in  London  attended 
by  450  delegates  representing  all  sorts 
of  women's  organizations,  .-^l!  the  dele- 
gates, states  the  Labour  Leader,  the 
organ  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party, 
seemed  to  be  imbued  with  a  desire  to  be 
just  toward  the  German  people  and 
humbly  to  recognize  Britain's  share  in 
the  creation  of  the  horror  which  has 
come  upon  us.  The  agenda  included 
resolutions  declaring  the  right  of  women 
to  discuss  the  peace  settlement;  urging 
the  government  to  state  its  peace  terms: 
demanding  democratic  control  of  for- 
eign policy:  and  others  similar  to  those 
accepted  by  the  women  at  The  Hague. 

When  Kathleen  Courtney  and  Chry- 
stal  MacMillan  returned  from  The 
Hague,  this  propaganda  continued.  Two 
days  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lnsitaiiia 
we   attended     a    meeting    in     Kingsway 


Hall,  London,  called  by  the  British  com- 
mittee— a  meeting  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Lansbury.  could  never  have  been 
called  by  men.  Some  500  women  were 
there,  mostly,  I  should  say,  from  the 
middle  walks  of  life,  and  their  faces 
were  set  with  determination  and  sin- 
cerity. Among  them  was  a  militant 
suffragist  sent  to  break  up  the  meeting 
by  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  who  is  throwing  all 
her  energy  into  the  recruiting  campaign. 
She  heckled  the  speakers  with  "What 
of  Belgium,"  "Shame,  shame,''  but  grad- 
ually the  calm  fair  spirit  of  the  meeting 
melted  her,  and  while  Jane  .-Xddams,  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  was  speaking  she 
made  only  faint  murmuring  protest. 

At  the  end  of  the  speaking  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  declaring  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  meeting  with  those  who  are 
laboring  under  the  burden  of  war  and 
pledging  the  women  present  to  strive  for 
understanding  and  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  peoples  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Only  one  daily  newspaper,  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  reported  the  meeting, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  assembly  like  that 
of  all  these  women's  protests  is  not  of 
the  sort  to  be  killed  by  militant  scorn 
or  smothered  publicity.  Uiilike  the  men, 
the  women  pacifists  of  England  do  not 
have  to  answer  taunts  of  cowardice  and 
selfishness.  Unlike  the  men,  too.  these 
women  are  not  deceived  by  the  glamour 
of  war.  The  sweated  women  workers 
hate  the  war  not  so  much  because  it 
gulps  down  their  men  folk — there  is  ,a 
little  glamour  in  the  soldier's  death — 
but  because  the  daily  bread  and  tea  has 
climbed  to  twice  the  former  price. 
Among  the  women  in  England  are.  I 
think,  to  be  found  the  most  bitter 
;  of  the  war." 


As  there  is  no  conscription  of  men  in 
Great  Britain,  so  there  is  no  conscrip- 
tion of  public  opinion  to  uphold  the  war," 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  threaten- 
ing rumors  circulate  about  military  con- 
scription, so  drastic  attempts  have  been 
made  to  suppress  free  speech.  The 
London  "first-of-May  celebration  com- 
mittee" had  prepared  a  resolution  for 
their  Hyde  Park  demonstration,  sending 
fraternal  greetings  to  their  Socialist  and 
trade  union  comrades  throughout  the 
world,  declaring  that  the  workers  of  the 
world  have  no  quarrel  with  one  an- 
other and  protesting  against 
the  action  of  the  Russian  government 
for  imprisoning  Socialist'  members  of 
the  Duma  and  banishing  trade  unionists 
to  Siberia. 

The  London  commissioner  of  police 
refused  to  allow  the  last  clause  to  be 
submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  the  com- 
mittee, rather  than  consent  to  the  dele- 
tion, abandoned  the  procession  and 
demonstration.  Anti-recruiting  .speeches 
are  taboo,  and  an  Irishman  who  was 
recently  making  anti-recruiting  argu- 
ments has  been  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment. 

Free  speech  and  free  thinking  are  still 
living  forces  in  England,  as  they  are  not 
in  Germany,  France  or  Russia,  But  as 
the  '"storms  and  tempests''  of  war  beat 
more  fiercely,  the  whispers  of  the  "futile 
pacifists"  seem  to  irritate  the  military 
leaders  in  the  coalition  government  more 
and  more.  Does  it  mean  that  the  whis- 
pers are  growing  louder  or  that  the 
tempest  is  becoming  so  furious  that  no 
one  can  stand  up  against  it?  As  the 
war  goes  on.  these  two  cross  currents 
are  manifesting  themselves  stronger 
and  stronger — that  of  the~hew 'pacifists 
and  that  of  the  new  militarism,  which 
threatens  the  inroads  of  continental 
despotism  not  only  over  free  action  but 
over  free  expression  of  opinion. 


'Peace  organizations  mentioned  in  this 
article  do  not.  by  any  means,  cover  the 
peace  societies  of  England.  Many  other 
peace  associations  have  existed  for  a  long 
time,  but  as  H.  W.  H.  writes  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  "such  societies  count 
for  little  during  hostilities  and  the  minority 
of  thick  and  thin  peace  advocates  among 
their  members  render  their  main  service 
through  other  agencies.''  Thus  we  find 
the  Church  of  England  Peace  League. 
Catholic  Peace  .Association,  Council  for  the 
Study  of  International  Relations,  Inter- 
national .Arbitration  and  Peace  Associa- 
tion, international  .Arbitration  League. 
National  Peace  Council,  Peace  Society. 
School  Peace  League.  Women's  Peace  and 
Progress  Society.  Women's  Union  for 
Peace.  World  Alliance  of  Church  for  Pro- 
moting International  Friendship  and  World 
Peace  Propaganda.  Two  societies,  how- 
ever, which  were  not  organized  when  the 
writer  visited  England,  seem  from  their 
reputation  and  their  names  to  be  doing 
brave  and  active  propaganda  for  peace. 
The?e  are  the  No -Con  script  ion  Fellowship 
and  die  "Stop  the  Wai" 


Peace  Delegates  in  Scandinavia 
and  Russia 

By  Emily  Greene  Balch 
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\  ENT  by  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Women  at  The 
Ha^e  to  the  governments 
of  Europe  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent oi  the  United  Stales."  So,  or  in 
words  to  this  etfecl,  ran  the  credentials 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  congress, 
Jane  Addams,  with  which  we  started  on 
May  21  on  our  unexpected  mission.  Miss 
Addams  herself  had  gone  with  others 
[see  The  Survey  for  August  7]  to  The 
Hague,  London,  Berlin,  Budapest,  Vi- 
enna, Berne,  Rome,  Paris  and  Havre. 


stop  at  Hamburg;  but  this  was  the  least 
of  the  difficulty.  Our  two  British  friends 
could  not  cross  "enemy"  territory,  and 
to  find  a  boat  was  not  easy.  When 
found,  it  was  a  little  freighter,  with  no 
cabin  but  the  captain's,  no  woman  on 
board,  inconvenient  in  every  way. 

As  only  one  passenger  could  go  on 
the  boat,  it  was  decided  Miss  Wales 
should  go  ahead,  this  delay  leaving  Miss 
Macmillan  a  week  more  for  work  on 
the  very  difficult  task  of  preparing  our 
polyglot  proceedings  for  a  printer  whose 


Madame  Ramon dt-Hirsch man  of  Holland,  Madame  Macmillan  of 
England,  Dr.  Shishkina-Jawein  of  Russia,  Baroness  Ellen  Palmstlerna 
of  Sweden  and  Emily  Greene  Balch  of  the  United  Stales  compose  the 
group. 


The  second  party,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  was  dispatched  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  and  to  Russia. 

The  delegation  was  made  up  of  one 
from  each  of  the  belligerent  sides  and 
one  from  two  neutral  countries.  It  com- 
prised Chrystal  Macmillan,  one  of  the  two 
very  able  British  delegates  at  the  con- 
gress; Rosika  Schwimmer,  politically  a 
Hungarian,  but  to  whom  nothing  human 
is  alien;  Madam  Ramondt-Hirschman, 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  hospitable 
and  capable  Dutch  women  who  prepared 
the  way  for  the  congress;  and  myself, 
coming  from  the  United  Slates.  Grace 
Wales,  a  Canadian,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  pamphlet  Continuous  Media- 
tion without  .\rniisiicc,  also  went  with 
us  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  nom- 
innlly  as  our  secretary. 

The  natural  route  from  .\nislerdam 
to  Copenhagen  is  overland  through  Ger- 
many to  Warnemimde.  To  be  sure,  un- 
der war  conditions  with  no  night  trains, 
it    i.ike^    two    (lays   with    an    ovcr'ni(rht 


proof-setting  and  proof-reading  customs 
were  entirely  strange  to  us. 

The  other  three  of  us  went  by  train 
through  fields  with  thriving  crops  and 
few  men-folk,  over  heaths  where  prison- 
ers of  war  were  at  work  converting  the 
moor  into  ploughtand,  past  station  plat- 
forms where  fathers  and  wives  were  bid- 
ding sad  goodbyes  to  their  soldier  boys, 
and  where  girls  with  the  red  cross  on 
their  arms  were  serving  refreshments  to 
passing  troops. 

In  Copenhagen  we  were  welcomed  by 
our  Hague  friends,  photographed,  inter- 
viewed, feted.  While  all  this  has  its 
value,  as  it  gives  occasion  for  discussing 
peace  issues  and  for  kitting  international 
ties,  our  niif.sion  was  a  formal  one. 
Wc  were  accordingly  very  glad  when  ar- 
rangements were  completed  for  an  in- 
terview with  Prime  Minister  Zahle.  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  Scavenius. 
Immediately  afterward  we  left  for  N'or- 
way. 


fuller.  Our  first 
KiNg  Haakon  \T1,  who  kept  us  so  long 
(bat  we  began  to  fear  that,  in  our  ig- 
norance of  ceremonial,  we  had  missed 
the  signal  which  ends  a  royal  reception 
Only  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  thre-. 
quarters  it  came.  The  talk  was  wile 
ranging,  yet  t(  ever  centered  about  the 
war.  The  King  appeared  to  be  deepiv 
interested  in  our  mediation  plan.  He 
spoke  with  evident  satisfaction  of  Nor 
way's  equal  suffrage. 

We  went  directly  from  the  King  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  lhl«, 
and  later  were  given  an  appointmci-.: 
with  Knudsen.  the  Prime  Minister.  We 
were  also  given  what  is,  we  were  told, 
the  most  formal  recognition  that  can  be 
given  to  unofficial  persons,  being  receiv- 
ed in  the  Parliament  House  by  the  four 
presidents  of  the  Storting  or  Parlia- 
ment— Mr.  Castberg,  president  of  the 
Odelsting  (one  of  the  two  co-ordinaie 
chambers),  and  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
wegian inter-parliamentary  group;  Mr. 
Jahren,  president  of  the  Lagiing;  Mr 
Aarsbad.  president  of  the  Storting  who 
meeting  in  joint  session;  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident Lovland.  We  were  interested  tri 
seeing  on  the  walls  the  portrait  of  the 
first  woman  member  of  Parliament. 

At  a  committee  meeting  at  the  Nobel 
Institute  we  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss   peace    programs     with     Christian 
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Lange,  secretary  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

In  Stockholm,  whither  we  proceeded 
ai  once,  we  had  a  very  interesting  inter- 
\\tw  with  Wallenberg,  the  foreign  min- 
ister. He  is  not  only  a  statesman  but 
a  man  of  affairs  and  a  great  banker,  and 
appears  to  be  throsving  all  his  weight 
on  the  side  of  peace, 

.Among  distinguished  Swedes  who 
siiowed  their  sympathy  and  interest  at 
one  of  the  meetings  arranged  for  us, 
we     were     proud     to     number     Selma 

We  had  already  spent  over  a  fortnight 
upon  our  way  when,  on  the  evening  of 
June  7,  we  started  for  Russia.  At  this 
point  we  had  to  make  certain  changes. 
Rosika  Schwimmer,  beitig  technically 
an  enemy,  could  not  go  to  Russia,  and 
in  her  stead  our  Scandinavian  friends 
chose  for  us  Baroness  Ellen  Palmstierna. 
a  delightful  addition  to  our  group. 
Madam     Schwimmer,     returning,     went 


and  it  was  a  memorable  experience  to 
sit  for  nearly  an  hour  in  conference 
with  one  who  has  so  large  a  part  in 
the  making  of  history  in  this  tragic 
crisis.  He  appeared  to  be  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  Resolutions  passed  at 
The  Hague,  and  interested  to  consider 
them  with  us. 

Our  return  trip  took  us,  on  practically 
the  longest  day  of  the  year,  to  the 
furthest  point  of  our  journey,  well  to 
the  north  of  Archangel.  Here,  although 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  woods  and  hills  we 
could  not  command  the  horizon,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  sun  well  risen 
before  twelve  minutes  after  midnight. 
It  was  probably  below  the  horizon  a 
scant  twenty  minutes. 

In  Stockholm  we  found  that  during 
our  absence  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Swedish  women  for  a 
wonderful  set  of  simultaneous  peace 
meetings.  In  three  hundred  places,  some 
five    hundred     meetings     were    held    on 


done. 

Our  London  fortnight  was  in  sonic 
ways  the  most  absorbing  of  all.  Bo- 
sides  our  private  interviews  with  official 
persons— Lord  Crewe,  then  acting  head 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  later  for  a 
few  minutes  with  Sir  Edward  Grey — 
we  met  many  interesting  people.  These 
included  some  of  the  women  of  our 
own  British  Committee — Kathleen 
Courtney,  one  of  the  two  British  wom- 
en who  succeeded  in  getting  to^  The 
Hague;  Mrs.  Hubbard- Ell  is,  known  for 
her  work  as  an  Axplorer  in  Canada; 
Isabella  Ford;  Catherine  Marshall; 
Sophie  Sturgc  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  Emily  Hobhouse,  well-known 
for  her  work  in  connection  with  the 
Boer  War;  Margaret  Bondfield,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Women's  International 
Council  at  Berne. 

We  saw,  too,  Carl  Heath  of  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Council;  Edward  G.  Smith 
of  the  League  of  Peace  and  Freedom; 
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hrst  lo  Denmark,  where  she  look  part 
in  the  great  procession  with  which  the 
Danish  women  celebrated  the  signing  of 
[he  new  constitution  securing  equal 
[Suffrage  to  Denmark  and  Iceland. 

The  usual  route  from  Stockholm  to 
Petrograd  is  across  the  narrow  seas  to 
-Vtio  in  Finland.  This  passage  is  now 
closed  to  travelers,  which  means  that 
one  must  make  a  railroad  journey  of 
three  days  and  three  nights  round  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  We  had 
lieen  told  this  journey  would  be  very 
hard  traveling,  but  we  did  not  find  it 
io.  although  we  were  glad  to  reach  the 
Kotel  Astoria  in  Petrograd  a  little  be- 
fore midnight  on  June  10.  We  stayed 
lere  an  unexpectedly  long  time, — a  fort- 
night, in  fact, — and  this  gave  us  oppor- 
iitiity  to  see  much  of  this  fine  and  in- 
;eresting  capital,  filled  today  with  Red 
-  ross  "lazarets"  and  with  wounded;  a 
:iean.  orderly  and  friendly  city,  as  we 
abserved    it. 

Our  object  was  an  interview  with 
Sazonoff.   Minister  of   Foreign  Affairs, 
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Sunday,  June  27;  at  each  the  same 
speech — a  very  able  one — was  delivered 
and  the  same  resolution  passed.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  of  its  being  a  season 
when  people  are  scattered  and  meetings 
are  thought  to  be  impracticable,  the 
demonstration  which  we  attended  gath- 
ered perhaps  two  thousand  people,  be- 
sides an  overflow  of  some  twelve  hun- 
dred, while  eight  hundred  could  not  get 
in  at  all.  Yet  this  was  only  one  of  five 
meetings  in  Stockholm  alone.  The  reso- 
lution affirmed  the  main  resolutions  of 
our  Hague  congress,  and  called  for 
mediation. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  we  saw 
ministers  again  on  our  return  journey, 
and  in  Holland  we  had  further  inter- 
views with  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Louden  and  the  prime  minister.  It 
seemed  best  for  Rosika  Schwimmer 
to  go  again  to  Berlin,  and  for  Chrystal 
Macmillan  and  me  lo  visit  London  be- 
fore I  should  return  lo  America  and  re- 
port all  this  lo  Miss  Addams  and  to 
President    Wilson,     as     has     now    been 


.\ljjs  C.  L.  Playne,  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference upon  the  Pacifist  Philosophy  of 
Life  held  in  London  in  July;  Marian  E, 
Ellis  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion; Allen  Baker,  M.  P.,  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Representative 
Peace  Conference  convened  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends;  and  various  members 
of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control,  in- 
cluding H.  N.  Brailsford,  author  of  that 
brilliant  book.  The  War  of  Steel  and 
Gold ;  John  A.  Hobson ;  "Vernon  Lee" 
{\'iolet  Paget) ;  Ramsey  MacDonald. 
M.P. ;  Arthur  Ponsonby  M.P.;  and 
Bertrand  Russell.  Yet  others  whom  we 
met  were  Joel  Barlow  of  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  Rodcn  Buxton,  authority  on 
the  Balkans;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  Coit : 
Lord  Courtney;  Lowes  Dickinson;  A.  G. 
Gardiner,  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail: 
l'"e!ix  Moscheles,  artist  and  pacifist; 
Sylvia  Pankhtirst;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick- 
Lawrence;  S.  K.  Ratcliffc;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Shaw;  Ethel  Sidgwick, 
the  novelist,  and  Graham  Wallas. 
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Dr.     Shishkiiia-Jawein  of  Petrograd.  president  of  the  Russian  League  for  Equal  Rights  of  Women,  has  orsanizi 
killing  Classes  lor  nurses  for  the  soldiers.     The  picture  shows  Ihe  delegates  to  the  Women's  International  Congre 
Petrograd    and    the  medical  lecturers  of  the  training  classes,  as  well  as  the  nurses. 


taking  ^n<l,  with  one  or  two  marked  ex- 
ceptions, all  were  in  their  own  way  more 
or  less  distinctly  pacifist  in  their  outlook. 
I  was  conscious  that  they  were  far  from 
being  average  samples  of  English  feel- 
ing: yel,  even  so,  what  a  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  English  liberty  of 
thought  and  ihe  breadth  of  English 
humanism  were  their  keen  and  generous 

Two  groups  with  whom  I  did  not  come 
into  contact  were  the  Stop  the  War 
Committee  and  the  No  Conscription 
Fellowship. 

What  was  accompli she<l  by  the  HaRuc 
congress  and  the  resulting  undertakings, 
what  their  significance,  is  something 
that  we  tio  nut  yet  fully  know,  oiir- 
•.(■Ives;  and  much  of  what  we  do  know 
we  may  not  tell.  Five  things  stand  oiii 
in  my  estimate  of  it  all: 

I.  The  noble  buiiinuity  of  the   women 


,i.   The    pcrm.ii 


mnl   pa. 


■».  A  plan  already  under  nay  f.>r  call- 
iK  a  Ciingres*  of  these  women  at  the 
ime  and  place  where  peace  terms  are 
ling  aRreed  on.  when  that  time  comes: 
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I  want  to  say  a  few  words  more  re- 
garding these  last  three  points.  And  first 
as  to  permanent  organization  of  women's 
work  for  durable  peace.  The  new  inter- 
national headquarters  at  -167  Keiiers- 
gracht.  .Amsterdam,  are  but  the  symbol 
of  the  organization  which  women  "are 
eagerly  forming  everywhere.  In  all 
countries  national  groups  of  the  Inter- 
national Women's  Committee  for  Perma- 
nem  Pe.icc  are  being  organized — in 
France,  I  where  at  first  there  was  con- 
siderable misunderstanding  about  the 
movement),  in  fiermany.  in  Hungary,  in 
England,  in  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  we  hojie.  in  Russia.  The  .\merican 
office  is  the  national  headtjuarters  of 
the  Women's  Peace  Parly  in  Chicago. 
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nn.re  than  its  share.  Its  fair  share,  even. 
iv  a  large  one.  The  work  alrca<ly  done 
Il:is  ciisI  considerable  sums,  although 
many  of  the  delegates,  including  those 
from  the  I'liitcil  Slates,  paid  the  eipiiv- 
aleni  of  all  their  own  traveling  expenses 
Ihe    future  olfers  opporiimity    for   J^till 


its  immediate  and  remoter  bcarii 


ngs. 


■  coming  peace  congress  nf  women 
be  planned  and  financed.     This  is 

fciind    point.       Peace     negotiations 

come  early  and  imcxpcciedly  or. 
thev    may   lie   delayed    for    years ; 

omctime.'come    they   must.      And 


then  the  women  must  gather  to  note,  n 
discuss  and  to  urge  terms  of  peace  >i 
contrasted  with  terms  of  a  short -sigh  it ' 
armistice  based  on  log-rolling  pi>liii« 
Professor  LaFontaine  of  Belgium  a-'- 
to  me  recently  that  he  considered  :'« 
preparations  for  this  future  coiigtc 
which  were  laid  at  The  Hague,  a-  :ht 
most  important  part  of  our  work  thtre 
Of  my  last  point,  the  mission  :■'  -- 
governments,  it  is  Io.t  early  tf  >?<'"■ 
both  because  the  work  is  confidential :,"! 
cannot  be  reported  and  because  it  ■'  <t-1 
in  process.  However.  I  may  >a)  ■  s 
what  was  (ilanned  as  a  coniparat'"' 
formal  presentation  of  the  re-.-lu;-  "i 
of  our  congress  developed  into  .somet^  'i 
more  than  this.  N'ever  a^.-iin  n  - 
women  <lare  to  believe  that  ih.v  -' 
without  responsibility  becan^e  tb<i  •"' 
without  power.  Public  opinion  i>  [-iw 
strong  atid  reasonable  feeling  i-  ]-■■•:' 
determination  which  is  a  twin  -i-tc:  < 
faith  or  vision,  is  power.  Whi-i  " 
unaccustomed  represenialiws  kr  >,•  ' 
at  the  doors  of  the  ChaiKellenr. 
Kurope  there  was  not  one  but  cii-.i 
We  were  received  gravely.  kindK.  ;  ■ 
haps  gladly,  by  twenty-one  nimi-ttr-.  ' 
presidents  of  two  republics,  a  Wmi;  n 
the  Pope.  All.  apparently,  rec  ^iry 
without  argument  that  an  expre>-"- 
the  public  opinion  of  a  large  Ni'i  ' 
women  had  even,'  claim  to  cim-i.iir..;  ' 
in  questions  of  war  and  peace. 


* 

Charities  and  Suburbs 

Women's  Opportunity  in  Developing  Community  Amusement 


IS  there  a  suburban  town  in  the  land 
— a  town,  say,  of  2,500  souls — 
which  manages  its  public  schools 
without  a  principal,  without  grad- 
pg  its  pupils,  without  an  educational 
>lan.  without  records  of  its  total  costs? 
s  there  a  town  which  picks  its  teachers 
►ccause  they  have  never  taught  in  any 
>ther  town,  or  visited  another  school 
ystem,  or  taught  to  a  county  standard, 
►r  shown  leanings  toward  a  prescribed 
urriculum  ? 

Assume  that  there  is  such  a  mad 
;topia;  assume,  too,  that  the  teachers 
lave  been  picked  this  way  for  years,  and 
hat  there  are  about  ten  of  them,  each 
nth  her  roomful  of  children  seated  at 
lesks  five  days  a  week.  Is  such  a  com- 
nunity  going  to  get  more  than  about 
2.50  worth  of  public  education  out  of 
ach  thousand  dollars  of  school  tax 
loney     spent    for    the    up-keep    of    the 

chools  ? 

Yet  the  parallel  is  a  fair  one,  a  close 
fie.  to  the  --charity"  work  done  by  the 
iromen  of  our  suburbs.  Exceptions  may 
►e  cited  here  and  there ;  it  is  the  average 
ommunity  of  this  sort  of  the  writer^s 
icquaintance  that  is  described  now. 

The  larger  cities  of  the  country,  wak- 
ng  up  to  the  chaotic  condition  of  their 
eforms  and  charities,  have  been  having 
hemselves    organized    and    "surveyed." 
rhe  suburbs,  individually  and  generical- 
y,  go  unsurveyed.     It  is  in  the  suburbs 
hat  the  charitable  societies  are  seldom 
oupled  together,  seldom  try   for  team- 
k'ork.      It    is   in    the   suburbs    that   the 
adies'    aid    society    refuses   to   perform 
inything  but  a  solo  part  in  the  music  of 
he  spheres,  making  its  independent,  in- 
iependable  contribution  to  the  commun- 
ty,   raising  money  wildly  and  spending 
t  wildly.     And  praiseworthy  as  Ameri- 
an  generosity  is.  the  bronco  aid-society 
if  our  suburbs  spends  money  so  poorly, 
iewed  in  the  large,  as  to  do  more  harm 
o  the  town  than  good. 

For  no  ladies'  aid  society— the  term  is 
ised  generically  knd  not  limited  to  any 
hurch  organization— has  a  common 
tandard  or  a  common  aim  with  any 
.ther.  Trained  workers  do  not  have 
invthing  to  do  with  spending  the  funds, 
or  trained  workers  are  not  employed. 
rhere  is  no  attempt  to  plan  ahead  toward 
mproving  next  year's  town.  All  the 
noney  that  is  not  spent  for  the  sec- 
ariati  uses  of  one  or  another  congrega- 
ion  is  devoted  to  giving  food,  medicme, 
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or  clothing  to  the  very  poor  or  to  nurs- 
ing the  sick.  Essentially,  this  is  the 
old-fashioned  woman's  way  of  "doing 
good." 

Started  Wrong 

The  truth  is  that  women  got  started 
wrong  years  ago.  The  Pilgrim  Father? 
began  the  trouble. 

When  the  portentous  ship  Mayflower 
anchored    in    a    bay    of    Massachusetts 
and  took  possession  of  North  American 
destinies,    two    absolutely    distinct    civic 
processes  were  already  at  work  in  her 
cabins.    The  men  and  women  were  seat- 
ed apart.     The  men  were  drawing  up  a 
constitution,   an   agreement   as  to   land- 
holding,   property   rights,   religious   and 
civil  obligations  of  the* individual.    When 
a  working  majority  of  them  had  agreed 
upon    its   clauses,    every    man    of    them 
agreed  to  the  whole  instrument  and  sub- 
scribed his  name  to  the  written  draft. 
Their    forty-two   signatures   stare   from 
the  paper  legible  and  black  today. 

Nobody  signed  "and  wife"  after  his 
name.  Nobody  thought  to  write  **and 
family."  Nobody  would  have  dared. 
They  were  a  prim,  narrow,  masculine, 
conventional  set  of  men.  The  steam- 
roller of  Pilgrim  opinion  would  have 
flattened  any  brother  who  dared  to  sug- 
gest that  as  women  took  equal  risks  in 
the  wild-cat  speculation  which  made 
Plymouth,  women  should  sign  too. 

Perhaps  the  Pilgrim  Mothers  did  their 
prettiest  to  influence  legislation  that  day 
by  wearing  their  best  waists  and  having 
the  last  of  the  marmalade  on  the  table 
for  their  lords'  dinner.  They  did  not 
ask  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Their  participation  in  government  stop- 
ped at  grace  after  meat.  They  had 
souls,  but  were  not  credited  with  much 
mind.  There  may  have  been  a  brain 
like  Hetty  Greene's  among  them ;  biit  the 
little  money  or  money's  worth  the  wilder- 
ness had,  belonged  to  the  men's  account ; 
and  the  greatest  of  wizards  cannot  do 
finance  in  one  stewpan  and  a  clamshell 
on  a  sandbank  all  alone. 

The  day  long,  while  the  men  looked 
forward,  planned  constructively  for  the 
future,  the  women  sat  together  mending 
up  torn  garments,  knitting  up  raveled 
stockings,  cutting  over  old  clothes  for 
the  children,  and  saving  all  the  tiny 
scraps  of  fabric  by  making  patchwork 
quilts.  And  every  woman,  for  a  moral 
certainty,   pieced   her  own   material   all 


into  her  own  quilt,  minded  her  own 
task.  .  Team-work  in  mending  Elder 
Brewster's  doublet  was  unthought  of. 
Cole,  Carver,  and  Bradford  patches 
were  never  pooled  to  make  one  quilt ! 

Regular  "aid  society"  work,  right  at 
the  start  of  things.    A  bad  beginning ! 

Women  have  been  a  very  long  time 
learning   the   principle   of   co-operation, 
the  multiplied  power  there  is  in  commun- 
ity   of    effort.      Some   of   them    in    this 
country  are  learning  it  now.    The  labor 
unions  and  the  suffrage  movement  are 
grinding  it  into  them  day  by  day.    Team- 
work of  a  sort  they  began  to  learn  when 
they  wove  cloth  and  leached  potash  and 
saltpeter  for  the  armies  of  Washington. 
The  Civil  War  made  new  demands  for 
organization.     Certainly,  modern  indus- 
trial  life   is   shaping  the  long  dormant 
instinct  for  group-work.     Some  groups 
already  have  a  sense  of  identity,  of  pow- 
er, of  purpose. 

Now,  just  as  in  Elder  Brewstei"s  day, 
women's  vital  activity  is  the  nurture  of 
their  own  households,  the  safeguarding 
of  children,  the  nursing  of  the  sick,— this 
whether  by  their  own  hands  directly  or 
by  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  and 
nursing  societies.  In  work  for  children 
and  sick  people,  women's  societies  raise 
and  dispense  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  this  country.  Some  other  millions, 
women  raise  for  churches.  There  are 
some  millions  of  the  total  wasted,  some 
worse  than  wasted.  The  spending  lacks 
team-work,  and  has  no  plan  toward  an 
ultimate  end. 

For  example,  in  a  community  where 
child  labor  in  glass-mills  and  silk-mills 
is  the  merest  commonplace,  $3,000  a 
year  spent  in  nursing  sick  mill-hands,^ 
giving  Christmas  dinners,  and  the  like, — 
well,  it  is  $3,000  wasted,  that  is  all.  It 
leaves  no  tract  or  change.  It  is  all  to 
spend  over  again  the  next  year. 

Had  the  same  money  been  put  into  a 
market-house  to  make  connections  be- 
tw^een  buyer  and  farm-wagon  so  as  to 
give  the  mill-hand's  family  more  and 
better  food  for  his  wages,  the  town 
would  be  one  step  further  along  toward 
sensible  conduct  of  its  affairs.  Had  the 
$3,000  been  lumped  and  administered  by 
an  intelligent  poor  board,  maintenance 
could  have  been  given  to  some  cases  of 
incipient  disease  in  time,  and  the  ounce 
of  prevention  would  have  proved  the 
pound  of  cure.  Had  $10,000  been  spent 
in  digging  up  every  case  of  child  labor 
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and  punishing  the  wilful  employer  of 
baby  workers,  the  money  would  be  well 
spent.  Had  $3,000  been  spent  to  pro- 
vide some  wholesome,  democratic,  de- 
sirable place  of  amusement  for  working 
boys  and  girls  of  the  suburb,  the  town 
would  save  amazingly  on  the  court  costs 
and  community  costs  of  juvenile  crime. 

Discovering  a  Region 

Recently,  a  group  of  women  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  published  one  issue 
of  a  daily  paper  of  that  city  as  a  wom- 
en's edition.  Wilkes-Barre  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  eastern  anthracite  coal-held, 
a  densely  populated  region,  where  im- 
migration has  so  vitally  affected  the 
population  that  twelve  languages  and 
sundry  dialects  are  required  to  let  the 
residents  speak  their  minds.  Further, 
the  hard,  heavy  work  of  coal  mining,  and 
the  risks  and  initiative  necessarily  a 
part  of  the  miner's  task,  have  brought 
to  the  coal  country  the  brawniest,  most 
vigorous,  and  most  venturesome  imm'  • 
grant  stock.  The  economic  premium  on 
vigor  and  endurance  in  this  industry  has 
operated  to  select  a  picked  set  of  men 
from  the  stream  entering  at  Ellis  Island 
month  by  month. 

\'isitors  from  New  York  or  the  New 
England  cities  notice,  on  a  holiday  or  a 
Saturday  night,  the  superior  physical 
form  of  the  street  crowds  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  over  the  prevailing  types  of  in- 
dustrial towns  outside  the  coal  belt. 
**What  big  men!"  is  a  frequent  excla- 
mation of  the  observer;  followed  by 
*'and  most  of  them  have  a  foreign  look." 
The  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Yankee 
stock,  also,  is  much  in  evidence,  and 
appears  much  above  the  physical  aver- 
age of  a  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
street  crowd. 

Thus  the  Wilkes-Barre  district  has 
good  human  material  to  start  with.  The 
mines,  iron  and  allied  mills,  silk,  lace, 
stocking  and  glass  factories,  and  five 
railroads,  furnish  varied  employment. 
The  whole  region,  wherever  farmed  or 
where  fruit  trees  are  planted,  is  highly 
fertile.  The  present  writer,  knowing  the 
region  well  and  sensible  of  its  natural 
advantages,  set  out  in  a  sanguine  mood 
to  investigate  Wilkes-Barre's  suburbs 
for  the  women's  edition  of  that  news- 
paper. By  the  nature  of  the  assignment, 
-women's  work  in  commimity  life  was  es- 
pecially to  be  sought  after;  "^nd  when 
found/'  as  Captain  Cuttle  used  to  say, 
"make  a  note  on." 

The  notes,  alas!  were  like  some  of 
Captain  Cuttle's  scripture  references,  not 
to  lie  found,  lamentably  missing,  con- 
spicuously not  there.  The  more  one 
traveled,  talked,  saw,  the  more  one  real- 
ized that  constructive  civic  work  in  the 
suburbs  could  not  be  written  about, — 
because  it  wasn't  there.  Instead,  one 
found  the  omnipresent  social  patch- 
work club  at  work,  as  it  was  at  work 
that  day  in  the  Mayflower's  cabin.  The 
ladies*  aid  societies  were  aiding,  not 
think infif.     Where  they  found  some  cry- 


ing need  of  the  community,  they  were 
boggling  a  patch  over  the  spot  so  as  to 
make  the  need  temporarily  less  vocal. 
But  no  aid  society  sewed  on  another  aid 
society's  patch, — no,  nor  even  stood  and 
held  the  glue  for  an  emergency  job  that 
needed  to  be  slapped  on  anyhow !  There 
was  no  disposition  to  team-work.  There 
was  nowhere  any  plan.  No  society  even 
knew,  except  by  chance  gossip,  where 
another  ladies'  aid  was  giving  financial 
help  to  some  local  case  of  need. 

The  suburban  region  tributary  to 
Wilkes-Barre  has  twenty-one  boroughs, 
one  third-class  city,  and  seven  or  eight 
large  townships,  all  this  area  underlaid 
with  coal,  most  of  it  densely  settled,  and 
more  or  less  accessible  from  railroad 
lines  and  street-car  service.  The  sub- 
urbs are  typical,  I  think,  of  the  indus- 
trial boroughs  of  any  of  the  northern 
states  where  foreign  labor  has  come  in 
in  variety  to  do  the  community's  rough 
work,  and  where  the  accident  rate  for 
rough  work  is  high.  Wilkes-Barre's 
neighbors  have  the  faults  of  other 
suburban  communities.  In  certain  traits 
they  exaggerate  the  type,  maybe;  but 
what  is  true  of  them  is  equally  true  of 
thousands  of  mining  villages  and  mill 
towns  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

To  begin  with,  the  observer  noticed 
that  the  towns  are  built  of  wood.  Only 
the  public  schools  and  the  police  station 
are  made  of  brick,  unless,  of  course, 
there  is  a  brewery  or  a  silk-mill  in  brick 
and  steel,  or  a  railroad  station  of  stone. 
Not  merely  are  they  built  of  tinder-box 
material,  but  they  are  so  set  in  streets 
as  to  get  the  full  sweep  of  the  prevail- 
ing seasonal  winds  from  north  and  west ; 
thus,  in  case  of  fire,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  expect  a  sweeping  success. 

Secondly,  the  towns  are  incredibly 
rich  in  church  buildings,  each  edifice 
proper  to  a  sect  of  its  own,  or  to  a  part 
of  a  sect  holding  its  worship  in  a  for- 
eign tongue.  Thus,  there  may  be  a 
Congregational  church,  a  Welsh  Congre- 
gational, a  German  Lutheran,  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  a  Dutch  Reformed,  a  Hus- 
site or  Waldensian,  an  Episcopal,  a 
Welsh  Baptist,  a  Welsh  Methodist,  an 
African  Methodist,  a  Christian,  a  Prim- 
itive Methodist,  a  Methodist  Episcopal,  a 
Baptist,  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist,  a  Uni- 
tarian, a  Russian  Orthodox,  a  Greek 
Church,  and  several  kinds  of  syna- 
gogues. There  are,  besides,  Roman 
Catholic  churches  served  by  priests  in 
foreign  languages.  I  do  not  list  these 
because  so  far  as  my  observations  show, 
there  are  never  two  Roman  Catholic 
churches  erected  in  the  suburban  towns 
where  one  could  be  made  to  do ;  and  for 
admirable  foresight  and  plan,  the  Roman 
Catholic  part  of  the  community  deserves 
high  praise.  The  Protestant  sects,  on 
the  contrary,  split  up  into  five  times  too 
many  divisions,  build  a  church  too  big 
for  each  faction,  on  a  mortgage  bigger 
than  the  conjrrefration.  and  then  make  the 
paying-oflF  of  the  mortgages  their  chief 
contribution  to  community  life. 


There  is  an  irrational  amotmt  of 
money  put  into  these  factional  dmrdi 
buildings  in  the  little  towns;  and  odoc 
built,  they  are  always  dedicated  awij 
from  any  secular  or  week-day  use  o1 
even  the  working  religionists  who  bmb 
them.  A  prayer-meeting  in  mid-week 
an  occasional  lecture  by  a  denooiinatioQ' 
al  missionary  who  gets  a  meager  c .! 
lection  for  the  Fijians  or  the  Chines^  a 
"choir  practice"  for  two  hours  on  Fii 
day  evening,  a  Sunday-school  and  tw 
preaching  services  on  Sunday, — thes 
are  what  the  men,  women  and  childrc 
of  the  seven  or  eight  Protestant  churcha 
of  each  little  mining  town  get  for  thes 
investment. 

In  some  cases,  spirituality  and  *ia 
mortgage  have  such  a  nedc-and-ncd 
race  of  it  in  a  church,  that,  though  t^ 
whole  building  is  consecrated  to  week 
day  uselessness,  by  a  legal  fiction  tact  < 
accepted,  the  presence  of  the  Ahnighti 
is  restricted  to  the  upper  floor  or  chord 
proper  and  the  basement  is  left  for  th 
congregation  to  enjoy — and  to  ouki 
money  in.  Such  basements  may  be  res! 
ed  for  firemen's  fairs,  glee  club  concert! 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unia 
lectures,  patriotic  celebrations,  dinncti 
and  suppers  to  visiting  Sir  Knights  ii 
Something-or-Other,  and  even  a  mii 
brand  of  political  rally  of  the  party  % 
which  the  majority  of  the  congregate ^ 
belong. 

Common-sense,  of  course,  and  the  il 
repressible  need  of  human  kind  for  ft 
ciability,  are  behind  the  phenomcnoa  i 
the  unconsecrated  basement;  also,  ti 
amusements  listed  appeal  to  persons  i 
middle  age,  and  it  is  the  middk-a^ 
who  ''boss"  these  suburban  Protestad 
churches.  The  youthful  part  of  the  coi 
gregation  get  no  good  even  of  the  hue 
ment.  Games  and  dancing,  basketbij 
euchre  parties  with  more  "best  dothd 
and  flirtation  than  cards,  strmw-nd 
parties  with  a  merry  supper  to  co^ 
back  to,  a  "smoker"  debating  society  U 
the  young  men.  Boy  Scout  campfird  io 
the  smaller  fry,  amateur  theatricals,- 
these  are  the  things  the  jrotingsters  i 
the  congregation  would  like  to  wra^ 
from  the  mortgage.  They  work,  wf4 
of  them,  and  have  their  own  mood 
which  they  contribute  like  their  cUei 
to  the  church. 

The  Young  Workers 

The  lax  child-Ubor  law  of  P 
vania  prior  to  1915,  permitted  girls 
fourteen  to  work  fifty- four  hours  a 
and  boys  of  fourteen*  to  work  ahnat 
without  restrictions,  night-shifts  or  d^ 
shifts;  and  with  so  shameful  a  law  i 
is  no  wonder  that  inspection  in  anr  td 
the  larger  cities  has  been  inadequate  I 
enforce  even  the  age  limit.  StOc,  M 
and  braid-mills  in  the  suburban  tow^ 
break  the  law  conspicuously,  to  cref^ 
body's  knowledge.  But  as  a  conseqneod 
of  the  premature  independence  forrel 
upon  many  children  in  their  etiiy  teesj 
by  the   fact   of  their  working  in  nriH 
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for  wages,  there  is  a  tremendous  pres- 
sure for  evening  amusements  in  compen- 
sation. Girl  workers  and  boy  workers 
cannot  settle  to  the  treadmill.  Youth 
and  health  call  even  weary  feet  out  of 
doors  after  supper.  "We  got  to  go 
somewhere,  ain't  we  ?"  as  one  phrased  it. 
*'Just  setting  to  home  is  so  dull !" 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
youngsters  are  anything  but  chips  of 
the  old  parental  blocks.  But  persons  in 
the  block  stage  are  not,  in  every  matter 
of  life,  sympathetic  judges  of  the  in- 
terests of  clean,  frivolous,  pink  and 
white  shavings.  The  expensive,  mort- 
jjaged,  dedicated  churches  of  the  dull 
Jittle  suburbs  are  the  private  and  par- 
ticular wood-yards  of  the  blocks;  they 
settle  into  them,  and  manage  them  in 
true  old-block  taste.  They  will  rent  the 
church  basement  for  a  firemen's  fair, 
with  door-prize,  raffled  clocks  and  tur- 
keys, and  guessing-pools  on  how  many 
beans  in  a  Mason  jar;  they  allow  these 
worldlinesses  to  flourish  under  the  holy 
roof  because  the  firemen's  fair  is  "for 
a  good  object,  not  just  for  amusement." 
But  amateur  theatricals  for  their  own 
sons  and  daughters?  Horrors!  Ana- 
thema !  A  pleasant  little  dancing  party, 
under  good  auspices  and  with  early 
closing, — ?  God  forgive  you  the  sug- 
^c^tion  I  Don't  you  know  that  dancing 
IS  a  church-made  sin? 

Selective  Sin 

It  may  or  may  not  be  wrong  for  the 
'ich  and  idle,  for  the  heathen,  for  Epis- 
:opalians,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics, 
ind  such  liberal-minded  people.  But  for 
I  boy  or  girl  brought  up  in  Our  Church 

!     They  are  enlightened;  they  have 

►een  taught  from  birth  that  the  church 
pronounced  dancing  a  sin. 

Eh?  Well,  yes,  they  all  do,  practical- 
y.  Satan  teaches  them  the  steps,  prob- 
ibly.  Anyway,  they  all  waltz  and  tango. 
)ut  we  old  blocks  have  long  since  pass- 
d  our  dancing  days;  so  we  frown  upon 
he  transgressors.  We  try  not  to  know 
hey  have  learned;  or  why  Jennie,  after 
tn  hours  on  her  feet  in  the  silk-mill, 
irns  sick  and  chalk-white  at  the  supper- 
ible  with  the  first  stiff  pinch  of  high- 
eeled  tango  pumps  on  her  poor  toes, — 
3uldn't  get  'cm  on  at  all,  you  know, 
oor  erring,  plucky,  pretty,  child  of  sin, 
:  she  didn't  clap  'em  on  fast  the  minute 
'le  took  off  her  mill  shoes !  Of  course 
re  suspect  Jennie's  beau,  aged  17,  is 
Din^  to  take  her  down  on  the  car  to 
/'ilkes-Barre  to  a  dance  hall;  and  if  he 
as  only  half  a  dollar  to  spend,  they'll 
ance  it  up,  and  then  Jennie'll  dance 
ith  some  other  fellows  a  few  times, 
id  then  she  and  Tommy'll  foot  it  back 
3IT1C  to  the  dull  town  after  midnight. 
But  dancing  being  a  sin,  we  won't 
ftnpfomise  with  sin  by  asking  Jennie  at 
ic  supper  table  whether  she's  going  to 
rilkcs-Barre  in  those  slippers.  Far,  far 
ss  ^will  we  give  her  a  place  near  home 

dance  in.  Least  of  all,  oh,  thrice 
nathema!  no,  never  will  we  compro- 


mise with  sin  and  youth  and  pleasure  by 
letting  her  and  Tommy  and  other  folks' 
children  have  a  party  in  the  mortgaged 
church  basement!  If  she  wants  the  » 
church,  let  her  come  to  the  Law  and 
Order  League's  Republican  Rally  next 
Friday  evening  and  hear  how  the  Gang 
— in  Pittsburgh,  or  Chicago,  or  Denver, 
or  some  other  near,  neighborly,  interest- 
ing town  like  that  where  she  has  lots  of 
triends, — built  up  a  segregated  district 
and  commercialized  the  ruin  of  women. 

That  ought  to  interest  Jennie  and  Tom- 
my, if  you  like !  It  doesn't  ?  Well,  then, 
so  much  the  worse  for  them.  Let  them 
go  uninterested.  We  can't  bother  with 
any  boy  and  girl  nonsense  in  this  com- 
munity; we've  got  to  clear  off  the  debt 
on  three  churches.  By  the  time  we  can 
swing  that,  and  maybe  begin  to  get  the 
cash  together  for  a  hose-house  with  a 
good  dancing  floor  to  rent  for  parties 
here  in  our  town,  Jennie  and  Tom  will 
be  grown  up  and  married, — or  ruined, 
lost,  gone  under,  gone  to  the  devil,  if 
such  a  condition  is  foreordained  and  pre- 
destinated for  one  or  'tother  of  *em  by 
God's  most  just  and  holy  will. 

Either  way,  we  old  blocks  own  the 
equity  in  those  churches  at  the  present 
time;  we  run  them;  we  run  everything 
else  in  our  town  but  the  saloons  and 
politics  and  the  mines  and  the  mills  and 
the  newspapers  and  the  nicklets  and  the 
street-cars;  and  we  are  going  to  run 
our  town  on  the  good,  safe,  middle-aged 
plan.  Where  are  the  yotmgsters  to 
spend  their  evenings?  Botheration,  let 
'em  stay  home  and  sew  on  their  buttons 
and  read  the  ten  commandments  and  go 
early  to  sleep! 

So  the  women  of  the  little  towns,  split 
up  into  little  groups,  are  so  absorbed  in 
the  service  of  the  church  mortgage  or 
the  church  deficit  that  they  forget  to 
plan  the  lives  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Sectarianism  carried  too  far  has 
saddled  them  with  churches  which 
should  never  have  been  built  and  which 
are  fated  to  drag  along  weakly  im- 
potent; the  industrial  suburbs  have 
reached  their  maximum  population, 
probably,  and  even  if  the  Protestant  in- 
habitants increased  by  one-third  their 
present  numbers,  they  could  hardly 
crowd  the  waiting  pews. 

At  the  same  time,  my  researches  made 
it  plain  that  it  would  take  almost  super- 
human courage  for  any  one  of  the 
suburban  congregations  to  propose  to 
quit.  A  voluntary  winding-up  of  busi- 
ness and  a  merger  with  some  neighbor- 
ing firm  of  worshipers  might  be  the  sen- 
sible course;  it  is  also  the  least  likely 
prospect,  humanly  speaking.  Cold  com- 
petition, it  seems,  must  operate  to  elim- 
inate the  weakest  churches,  even  as  in 
the  same  towns  the  overdone  businesses 
of  saloon-keeping  and  grocery  retailing 
are  already  seeing  their  weakest  repre- 
sentative go  to  the  wall. 

Of  course,  this  state  of  things  leaves  a 
civic  deficit.  In  borough  after  borough 
I  asked,    "Have    the   women's  societies 


here  done  any  one  thing  for  the  town. 
Have  they  openend  a  park,  a  play- 
ground? A  library?  Have  they  man- 
aged any  sort  of  public  amusement?  Do 
they  help  the  schools?  Do  they  work 
with  the  board  of  health,  or  under  the 
labor  inspector,  or  the  poor  board?** 

If  the  citizen  interrogated  was  a  man, 
he  replied  comprehensively,  "No.*'  If 
a  woman  were  asked,  she  qualified  the 
admission  variously:  "No;  for  we  need 
a  union  in  the  silkjmills  worst  of  any- 
thing, and  we  can't  even  get  that." 
'*No;  but  I  belong  to  a  lodge  that  pays 
sick  benefits."  "No;  but  the  sewing- 
circle  had  a  food  sale  and  raised  $11 
and  gave  it  to  the  Needlework  Guild." 
"No;  but  we  had  a  bazar  in  the  lecture- 
room  and  raised  some  money  for  the 
tuberculosis  work."  "No;  but  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  had  to  carpet  the 
church."  "No ;  but  of  course  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  sends  dinners  at  Christmas 
to  the  poor  of  the  congregation." 

Mending,  mending.  Heaven  help  us  all ! 
that  Mayflower  women's  job  hangs  on 
yet  and  is  no  nearer  done.  Mending, 
mending  Pennsylvania's  old  clothes,  but 
never  making  anything  new  and  strong 
and  whole!  Because  the  body  politic  is 
such  a  huge  creature,  very  long  in  the 
sleeve,  very  long  in  the  leg,  very  care^ 
less  of  his  raiment  and  owning  a  great 
many  changes  of  clothes,  all  the  women 
of  the  commonwealth  are  at  it  all  the 
time.  Societies  have  multiplied  till  there 
is  a  separate  organization  to  take  charge 
of  each  sleeve,  each  trouser  seam,  each 
button  and  buttonhole.  By  their  very 
multiplicity  and  industry,  the  societies 
delude  people  as  to  the  ultimate  use  of 
their  work ;  they  hide  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  team-work,  no  aim,  no  head,  and 
no  plan.  The  work  done  is  all  to  do 
over  again  next  month. 

Dangerously  Needed 

In  the  Wilkes-Barre  district,  the 
suburban  towns  need  no  one  thing  so 
terribly,  so  dangerously,  as  amusements. 
Recreation  young  people  will  have,  even 
if  they  go  short  of  food  and  fire  and 
sleep  to  buy  it.  Especially  is  there  a  de- 
mand for  five-cent  and  ten-cent  amuse- 
ments for  evenings,  something  as  demo- 
cratic as  the  moving-picture  shows,  but 
with  more  air  and  more  chance  for  visit- 
ing, talk,  and  laughter.  Amateur  the- 
atricals, singing  societies,  band  concerts, 
midsummer  waterside  sports  with  races, 
outdoor  fairs  and  markets,  even  by 
moonlight, — any  of  these  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  all  the  women's  aid  societies  of 
a  suburb  could  push  to  a  lively  success. 

Why  should  not  a  civic  club,  for  in- 
stance, own  the  best  nicklet  in  a  little 
town,  show  the  best  pictures  to  be  had, 
set  a  standard  of  ventilation  and  clean- 
liness, and  make  money  on  the  business? 
The  advertising  opportunities  of  a  thriv- 
ing picture-show  are  just  beginning  to 
be  appreciated;  some  day  the  nicklets 
will  take  the  place  of  the  saloons  in 
Pennsylvania's     industrial     districts     as 
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seed-beds  and  forcing- frames  for  local 
political  booms;  and  for  popularizing 
health  propaganda,  they've  already  proved 
themselves  a  masterly  agency.  If  local 
women's  societies  would  determinedly 
bind  themselves  to  co-operation,  as  the 
men  in  the  Mayflower's  cabin  bound 
themselves  to  the  Plymouth  Agreement, 
a  civic  club  might  put  itself  on  a  finan- 
cial footing  quite  different  from  the 
alms-begging,  penny-picking  drudgery 
of  the  aid  societies,  and  manage  its 
town  work  really  as  a  business,  with  a 
credit  balance  showing  always  on  the 
bank-book. 

Most  immediate  need  of  all  for  the 
district  which  is  my  text,  though,  is  the 
demand  for  good  cheap  dancing  places, 
not  for  next  year,  not  for  somewhere, 
but  definitely  here  and  now  in  the  sub- 
urbs. Every  little  settlement  has  at 
least  one  undesirable  dance-hall,  if  not 
actually  a  bad  one.  Among  the  foreign 
groups  in  the  mining  towns,  the  Aus- 
trian-born and  Russian-born  nationali- 
ties settle  solidly  by  neighborhoods; 
their  dancing  is  generally  done,  each 
nationality  by  itself,  and  in  halls  rented 
from  saloon-keepers  of  their  own  people. 
Committees  of  young  men  manage  these 
undertakings,  and  mothers  and  fathers 
patronize  them  almost  equally  with  their 
grown  sons  and  daughters;  kegs  of  beer 
are  generally  retailed  by  the  committee 
from  a  table  at  the  foot  of  the  hall,  so 
that  the  occasion  is  relatively  "dry"  or 
superabundantly  "wet"  at  the  discretion 
of  the  committee;  and  very  late  hours 
are  customary. 

But  uncouth  as  the  bearing  and  ap- 


pearance of  these  dancers  may  be  to 
strange  American-  eyes,  and  sinister  as 
is  the  interpretation  often  placed  by  out- 
siders upon  the  fact  of  a  fifteen  minute 
intermission  between  dances,  these  balls 
are  in  most  instances  perfectly  respect- 
able affairs,  quite  neighborhood  and 
tribal  matters,  and  by  no  means  lax  in 
observance  of  the  proprieties.  Begin- 
ning to  dance  at  seven  and  keeping  it  up 
till  two,  when  every  soul  at  the  ball, 
fiddlers  and  all,  has  done  a  nine-hour 
day-shift  today  in  mine  or  mill,  and  will 
do  a  nine-hour  day-shift  tomorrow,  the 
patrons  of  the  occasion  find  fifteen-min- 
ute intervals  between  spins  no  more  than 
reasonable  leisure.  A  Slovak  or  Polish 
neighborhood  ball  in  a  Pennsylvania 
town  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Bowery  or  San  Juan  Hill. 

The  casual  reporter  and  the  wander- 
ing sociologist  make  some  queer  mis- 
takes about  the  immigrants  of  the  coal- 
field because  they  have  too  much  New 
York  in  their  eyes. 

It  is  the  cheap  mixed  dance  of  the 
English-speaking  people  of  a  town 
which  the  sensible  foreign  mothers  dread 
for  their  girls  and  boys,  and  which  the 
Scotch,  Welsh,  English  and  Yankee 
mothers  never  look  in  upon  or  supervise. 
These  public  affairs  take  place  in  the 
smallest  hamlets,  are  a  money-making 
speculation  on  the  part  of  a  shadowy 
somebody  of  no  financial  standing;  and 
are  visited,  the  police  permitting,  by 
flying  squadrons  of  cadets,  street-walk- 
ers, and  riff-raff  from  any  of  the  larger 
towns  within  twenty  miles.  Patronage 
of  this  latter  sort  is  all  too  apt  to  entail 


visits  to  nearby  saloons  by  parties  of 
men  and  girls  under  the  leader^ip  of 
some  of  the  strangers,  and  a  ded<ie<l 
letting-down  of  the  social  restraint  that 
existed  before  their  coming.  This  isput- 
ting  the  case  mildly. 

Denouncing     the      bad      dance    hall 
achieves  precisely  nothing  but  the  waste 
of   valuable  "hot  air."     There  must  U 
competition,    competition   upward.     The! 
problem  is  quite  as  much  one  of  maniKrs 
and  social  sanctions  as  it  is  of  morals,  of 
enthusiasm  and  glamour  and  young  en- 
ergy and  best  dresses  and  new  necktieg 
and  collars,  as  it  is  of  the  temperand 
question.     It  is  a   well-founded  humal 
problem,  not  a  situation  dug  up  by  H 
formers  for  professional  exercise. 

And  as  it  is  a  social  problem,  it  is  pti 
culiarly  women's  problem;  for  womd 
set  the  social  patterns  of  a  community  io 
amusement  matters. 

If  what  is  true  of  the  Wilkes-Ba 
district  is  true  of  all  the  industrial  tow 
of  the  North  todav.  women's  sode 
the  country  over  have  an  unparalle 
opportunity  for  constructive  work.  Tbi 
amusements  of  all  the  little  towns  wah| 
ing  to  be  energized,  controlled,  mz^ 
over,  multiplied  ten- fold!  With  teaia 
work  in  poor  relief,  team-work  in  ii> 
nursing  of  the  sick, — enough,  at  aii 
rate,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  effort  as 
meddlesome  overlapping  from  which  w 
suffer  now, — women  ought  to  have 
margin  of  energy  left. 

To  use  it  in  intelligent  organizing  <] 
public  amusements  would  be  a  peaci 
time  service  to  the  state  comparable  od 
to  the  Red  Cross  service  in  time  of  wh 
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LEG  unto  Leg  saitb: 
*' Stand  by  me,  brother, 
Thus  when  thou  movest, 
I  am  thy  other. 
*  Forward,  foot!'    'Tis  my  turn ; 

Stay  thou  and  strengthen, 
Thus  Fellow,  journeys  end 

Though  the  road  lengthen." 

Arm  unto  Arm  saith: 
*^For  the  day's  lifting. 
Need  have  we  each  of  the 
Great  burden's  shifting." 
**Look  now  to  me,"  says  Right, 
Duller  Left  straineth, 
* '  Mv  brawn  to  thv  skill. 
Comrades  yet  botli  of  us. 
One  will  maintaineth." 


Eve  unto  Eve  saith: 
**  Light  in  effulgence 
Floweth  to  each,  with  an 

Equal  indulgence. 
Closer  than  kin  in  our 
Reason  for  being, 
Now  of  the  two  of  us, 
Not  even  Brain  can  tell 
Which  does  the  seeing." 


Saith  the   Old   World,   with   its   stumbling    an<l 

groping, 
*'For  Harmony  soon  in  my  members,  I'm  hoping. 
Naught  else  cures  the  evils  with  which  I   am 

coping. ' ' 


The  LANTERN   BEARERS 

A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  EXPLOR- 
ING SOME  THOROUGHFARES 
OF     THE     PEOPLE'S     LEISURE 


IV 


The  Learned  Judges  and  the  Films 


[X  discussing  the  legal  status  of  cen- 
sorship, a  general  remark,  bearing 
on  the  relation  of  political  democ- 
racy to  written  constitutions,  is 
rst  in  place.  Democracy  is  generally 
resumed  to  make  for  instability. 
)emocracy  has  a  short  memory  and  its 
Dresight.  is  shorter  still.  The  mass  of 
len  may  not  be  radical  or  liberal  and 
et  -democracy,  intentionally  or  other- 
wise, is  careless  of  institutions. 

So,  to  conserve  stability,  to  insure  con- 
nuity,  to  provide  at  least  some  un- 
hangeable  rules  of  the  game;  to  safe- 
uard  institutions,  rights  and  privileges, 
'  you  will,  constitutions  are  framed, 
^th  this  use  of  written  constitutions — 
)  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,  we  are 
ot  further  concerned  here. 

One  item  of  constitutional  assurance 
lere  is,  with  which — whatever  else 
ley  break  with — radical  democrats 
^ee  as  a  safeguard  which,  paradoxi- 
ally,  makes  for  change.  This  is  the 
uaranty  of  freedom  in  the  intercourse 
f  ideas.  For,  with  this  freedom  taken 
i^ay,  democracy  would  itself  perish, 
linorities  would  cease  to  grow  to  ma- 
)rities;  stagnation  or  retrogression 
ould  be  inevitable. 

Yet  why,  one  might  ask,  should  democ- 
icy  guarantee  to  itself  the  freedom  to 
tpress  opinion?  None  but  itself  could 
ike  that  freedom  away.  Is  there  a 
iradox  here?  Lecky,  historian  of 
emocracy  and  liberty,  gives  us  the  an- 
^er.  He  says,  in  effect:  Democracy  is 
iger  for  particular  liberties;  it  is  hos- 
le  to  liberty  in  general ;  because  human 
ature  is  thus  hostile,  and  because  de- 
locracy,  no  less  than  oligarchy,  is  a  field 
[  contending  interests.  So  democracy, 
\  writing  its  constitutional  guaranties 
f  freedom  of  opinion,  took  as  it  were  a 
ledge;  it  bowed  to  life's  irony;  it  safe- 
uarded  undemocratically  an  essential 
rinciple  of  democracy. 

Now  we  are  brought  to  the  censorship 
f  theaters.  It  is  common  knowledge 
5at  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  re- 
ponsive  to  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
^  in  the   democracy,   has   interpreted 
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the  powers  of  government  with  increas- 
ing breadth  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Noting  this  drift  in  the  courts,  many 
persons,  the  writer  included,  have  for 
years  prophesied  that  censorship,  if  it 
ever  reached  the  federal  Supreme  Court, 
would  be  held  constitutional.  It  would 
be  ill  for  democracy,  ill  for  freedom; 
but  as  the  saying  is,  you  can't  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it  too. 

The  censorship  of  motion-pictures, 
and  by  implication  the  censorship  of 
theatrical  productions  in  general,  was 
upheld  in  February,  1915,  in  the  cases 
of  the  Ohio  and  Kansas  motion-picture 
censorship  [see  The  Survey,  August  7, 
1915]. 

Details  of  this  decision,  and  of  its 
meaning  for  the  future,  will  be  given 
below.  But  to  gain  perspective,  we  must 
first  glance  at  the  history  of  theatrical 
regulation  especially  in  England,  from 
whence  our  American  precedents  came. 

I  N  the  first  article  of  this  series  [The 
Survey,  June  5,  1915]  it  was  told 
how,  with  the  triumph  of  Puritanism  in 
England,  the  theater  was  banned  wholly 
for  a  generation  or  more.  An  ordinance 
passed  in  1648  made  it  a  crime  merely 
to  be  present  as  a  spectator  at  a  play. 

Seventy-five  years  earlier,  in  Shake- 
speare*s  boyhood,  the  beginning  had  been 
made  of  the  modern  licensing  system 
first  for  players  and  then  for  theaters. 
A  law  was  enacted  in  1572,  that  "all 
fencers,  bear-wards,  common  players  of 
interludes,  and  minstrels  not  belonging 
to  any  baron  of  this  realm,  or  to  any 
other  honorable  person  of  greater  de- 
gree," wandering  abroad  without  a 
license  of  two  justices  at  least,  were 
subject  "to  be  grievously  whipped  and 
burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  right 
ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the  compass  of  an 
inch  about." 

The  licensing  of  theaters  as  distinct 
from  players  was  codified  in  1737;  the 


immediate  cause  being  the  irritatiom 
produced  by  a  political  satire  written  by 
Fielding.  The  same  act  prohibited  the 
giving  of  plays  at  universities.  The 
theory  of  licensing  which  was  embodied 
in  this  act  of  Parliament  was  essentially 
identical  with  our  American  theory  by 
which  amusements  are  licensed  under 
precise  statutory  instructions.  The  num- 
ber of  theaters  was  limited,  their  loca- 
tions were  prescribed;  the  license  was  a 
vested  right.  To  meet  the  need  of  flexi- 
bility, the  lord  chamberlain  was  author- 
ized to  grant  licenses  to  theaters  not  of 
the  "legitimate"  kind;  in  other  words,, 
to  **common  shows"  such  as  are  li- 
censed by  American  mayors.  This  lat- 
ter class  of  licenses  did  not  convey  a 
vested  right;  the  license  was  revocable 
at  will,  and  under  it  the  lord  chamber- 
lain was  in  a  position  to  exert  an  in- 
formal pre-censorship  of  **non-legiti- 
mate"  drama.  Here  again,  the  methods 
of  American  cities  are  exactly  fore- 
shadowed. 

Meantime,  the  beginnings  of  the  Brit- 
ish censorship  proper  had  been  made. 
This  censorship,  which  has  always  re- 
mained distinct  from  the  licensing  of 
playhouses,  dates  from  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  its  tradition  was  established 
during  that  period  when  the  theater  was 
held  to  exist  for  the  edification  of 
royalty.  The  master  of  revels  became 
censor  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
the  holders  of  this  post  acted  as  such. 
Then  their  function  was  transferred  to 
the  lord  chamberlain,  in  whose  office  is 
still  vested  the  censorship  of  plays  in 
England.  The  lord  chamberlain  carries 
a  white  staff  and  wears  a  golden  key; 
he  arranges  the  funerals  and  christen- 
ings of  royalty,  the  coronations  and  mar- 
riages; escorts  the  king  to  and  from  his 
carriage !  These  details  convey  some- 
thing of  the  characteristics  of  the  part 
as  a  regal  anachronism.  In  recent  years 
the  lord  chamberlain  (or  his  agent)  has 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  prohibited 
the  Mikado  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  the 
Monna  Vanna  of  Maeterlinck,  and  vari- 
ous plays  by  Housman.  Wilde  and  Hall 
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Caine.  He  prohibits  Shelley's  Cenci,  but 
has  lifted  a  previous  ban  on  King  Lear. 
A  parliamentary  commission  in  1909 
reconmiended  that  dramatists  be  free  to 
dispense  with  this  dignitary's  counsel. 
The  office  has  been  subsequently  investi- 
gated by  parliamentary  agencies,  but  no 
reflections  have  been  cast  on  the  personal 
integrity  of  the  incumbent.  In  recent 
years  his  office  has  been  supported  by 
theatrical  managers,  but  it  has  been  con- 
sistently opposed  by  dramatic  authors. 
Passing  to  America,  we  may  note  first 
the  efficiency  of  the  licensing  system 
which  we  took  over  from  the  English, 
and  which,  as  stated  above,  was  radi- 
cally distinct  from  the  institution  of  cen- 
sorship.  It  is  our  prevailing  system  in 
the  regulation  of  amusements  generally, 
and  when  placed  on  a  scientific  basis 
will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  permanent 
and  adequate  method.  The  theory  of 
the  license  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

npHE  licensing  of  amusements  is  an 
administrative  function.  The  admin- 
i«»trative  power  should  have  discretion, 
subject  to  fundamental  law,  in  all  those 
details  of  the  license  which  cannot  be 
wisely  standardized;  where  details  can 
advisedly  be  standardized,  this  should 
be  done  through  ordinances  or  statutes. 
For  example :  The  ventilation  and  light- 
ing of  theaters,  the  ratio  of  exit  width 
to  seats,  and  many  analogous  details, 
can  be  absolutely  standardized.  But  the 
precise  location  of  exits  can  be  but  par- 
tially standardized,  and  statutory  re- 
ciuiremcnts  of  top  precise  a  nature  will 
work  hardship  and  interfere  with  regu- 
lation. 

The  location  of  a  theater  in  relation 
to  neighboring  buildings  or  institutions 
should  be  discretionary  with  the  licens- 
ing authority.  So,  as  a  rule,  should  be 
the  admission  of  children  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Sunday  shows.  The  moral 
quality  of  exhibits  can  be  statutorily  pre- 
scribed only  within  very  broad  limits; 
their  regulation  involves  a  continuous 
active  discretion. 

While  the  rule  here  stated  may  not  be 
self-evident,  experience  has  shown  it  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  sump- 
tuary legislation.  Carried  out  methodic- 
ally and  intelligently  for  all  licensed 
amu'^ements,  it  would  fix  responsibility 
and  at  once  liberate  and  guide  the  ad- 
ministrative power;  it  would  make  for 
ertkiency  and  for  freedom  from  graft. 
It  involves  the  home-rule  principle, 
\vho«;e  violation  in  sumptuary  matters  is 
a  crying:  evil  in  many  populous  regions 
r.f  America.  It  implies  the  need  for  a 
well-manned  licensing  office.  charp:ed 
with  the  duty  not  merely  of  issuing 
licenses  and  collecting  fees  but  of  mak- 
ini:  j)eriodical  inspections  of  theaters. 
•  'niice-halls  and  saloons. 

In  The  Survey  for  August  7,  we 
chronicled  the  spread  of  pre-publicity 
cen^^orship  in  America  during  the  last 
irii  year^.  It  will  now  he  clear  that  this 
1   ccm  development  has  its  roots,  or  at 


least  its  parallel,  not  in  the  licensing 
of  playhouses  in  England  but  in  the  cen- 
soring of  plays  by  the  masters  of  revels 
and  the  lords  chamberlain.  We  are  just 
here  not  concerned  with  fundamental 
principles  but  with  the  administrative 
advantages  which  lie  in  the  method  of 
control  through  the  licensing  of  play- 
houses, as  compared  with  the  method  of 
censoring  plays  through  an  inspection 
carried  out  before  the  first  public  ex- 
hibition. 

Under  a  proper  licensing  system,  the 
mayor  or  the  city  manager  or  his  agent, 
has,  with  reference  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  programs,  czar-like  power. 
Toward  any  film  or  theatrical  program, 
vaudeville  act  or  circus  "stunt,"  he  may 
act  either  before  or  after  the  first  pub- 
lic exhibition,  on  his  own  initiative  or  on 
complaint  of  citizens;  and  he  may  grant 
conditional  permits,  revocable  if  the  con- 
ditions are  not  obeyed.  He  exerts  this 
power  indirectly,  through  control  over 
the  licenses  of  all  these  shows  where 
the  performance  will  be  given.  His  ad- 
ministrative discretion,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  restraint  and  statu- 
tory guidance,  and  to  public  opinion. 
The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  acting 
rarely  but  vigorously;  of  educating 
theatrical  managers  so  that  they  will  not 
become  liable  to  a  revocation  or  sus- 
pension of  licenses;  of  acting  only  for 
cause;  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
where  obviously  it  should  rest, — namely, 
on  the  state. 

QN  the  other  hand,  the  censor  is  com- 
pelled to  view  everything;  all  is 
suspect.  He  is  a  member  of  a  true  in- 
quisition, he  is  a  sort  of  legalized  her- 
esy-hunter, and  in  addition,  is  prosecutor 
and  judge  in  one.  The  heretic  of  olden 
days  was  at  least  known  to  his  fellow- 
citizens;  in  the  court  of  public  opinion, 
if  not  in  the  heresy-court,  he  had  his  day. 
But  the  censored  film,  if  prohibited,  can 
never  be  publicly  judged.  While  the  sins 
of  omission  of  the  censor  become  known 
to  the  public,  his  sins  of  commission  thus 
remain  unknown.  In  Ohio  it  is  not  even 
requisite  for  the  censoring  board  to  make 
public  the  reasons  for  its  verdicts. 
While  theoretically  a  court  review  of  any 
action  is  allowed,  this  dubious  and  costly 
procedure  is  rarely  followed. 

When,  moreover,  censors  like  those  of 
Chicago  or  Ohio  approve  a  motion-film, 
their  action  is  final.  Subsequent  action 
is  a  confession  of  error,  and  this  con- 
fession public  officials  are  always  loath 
to  make.  If  the  censor  blunders  and  is- 
sues a  permit  for  an  objectionable  film, 
the  public  i*^  virtually  without  a  remedy. 
Should  the  contemporaneous  licensing 
authority  attempt  to  prohibit  the  film, 
the  latter  must  face  the  previous  favor- 
able verdict  of  the  censoring  board 
which  gives  a  presumption  against  the 
reasonableness  of  its  action.  The  courts 
will  enjoin  it  from  interfering.  If 
prosecution  is  attempted  under  the  penal 
laws  of  city  or  state,  again  the  offender 


is  practically  immune,  for  he  has  Vrri 
fully  authorized  to  go  before  the  puliit 
And  at  the  root  of  the  evil  stands  tfa^ 
censoring  board,  compelled  by  law  to  i** 
sue  its  judgment  before  the  first  puW? 
exhibition,  prior  to  any  possible  in  die* 
tions  from  the  public  audience  itself  li 
to  the  fitness  or  worth  of  the  perfon^ 
ance. 

\X^E  now  reach  the  Supreme  Clj-j 
decision  of  February  last,  uphcii 
ing  censorship.  The  Ohio  and  Kan^ 
laws,  which  were  viewed  as  test  ca^i 
were  appealed  to  the  highest  court  i 
various  grounds ;  we  are  here  concerr.d 
only  with  the  relation  to  dramatic  an  .j 
the  guaranties  of  freedom  which  jri 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  h 
federal  Constitution  restrains  CongrH 
from  enacting  any  law  to  restrict  o 
abridge  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  prr^ 
The  Ohio  state  constitution  reads: 

"Every  citizen  may  freely  speak.  wr.« 
and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  so^ 
jects,  being  responsible  for  the  abtii 
of  the  right ;  and  no  law  shall  be  pas» 
to  restrain  or  abridge  the  libcny  i 
speech  or  of  the  press." 

The  constitutions  of  the  various  sta'.^ 
generally  contain  analogous  provi^iod 

In  sustaining  the  Ohio  and  Kansa 
laws,  the  Supreme  Court  broadly  dtsm 
to  motion-pictures,  and  by  forcible  I 
not  absolute  implication  to  theaters  I 
general,  the  constitutional  protectK^ 
above  quoted.  The  decision  is  aneqiii| 
ocal,  far-reaching;  it  may  prove  to  ha^ 
opened  the  way  for  extensions  of  cd 
sorship  broader  even  than  the  field  I 
the  theater. 

Counsel  for  the  motion-picture  int< 
ests  had  argued  that  motion-pictures  n 
vehicles  for  education,  for  sociolopc 
propaganda,  etc.  Much  evidence  on  b 
point  was  introduced ;  hundreds  of  fill 
touching  on  most  fields  of  human  intc 
est,  were  listed.  The  Court  rcmaii 
"We  can  concede  the  praise,"  but  f« 
ceeds : 

"We  need  not  pause  to  dilate  upon  i 
freedom  of  opinion  and  its  expressac 
whether  by  speaking,  writing  or  prii 
ing  .  .  .  nor  can  there  be  any  doi 
of  their  breadth,  nor  that  their  undi 
lying  safeguard  is,  to  use  the  words 
another,  'Uiat  opinion  is  free  and  tl 
conduct  alone  is  amenable  to  the  !i^ 
Are  moving-pictures  within  the  cr 
ciple?  .     They  indeed  mar 

mediums  of  thought,  but  so  are  mi 
things.  So  is  the  theater,  the  circus  i 
all  other  shows  and  spectacles :  and  *Ji 
performances  may  be  thus  brought 
like  reasoning  under  the  same  imm'-^J 
from  repression  or  supervision  as  i 
public  press,  and  made  the  same  ape' ' 
of  civil  liberty. 

"The  first  impulse  of  the  mind  i« 
reject  the  contention — the  judicial  «i 
supporting  the  common-sense  of  i 
country  is  against  the  contention." 

The  court  then  proceeds  to  its  p 
mary  reasoning: 

**The  police  power  is  famiHarly  cw 
cised  in  granting  or  withholdine  hcer^ 
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)r  theatrical  performances  as  a  means 
f  their  regulation." 

Twelve  cases  are  cited,  in  which  the 
)urts  have  upheld  the  power  of  the 
ties  and  states  to  issue  licenses  for 
leatrical  and  motion-picture  perform- 
ices.  This  licensing  power  of  cities 
id  states,  whose  distinctive  history, 
ilidity  and  needfulness  has  just  been 
scussed,  thus  furnished  the  precedent 
I  which  the  Supreme  Court  excluded 
}tion-pictures,  and  by  implication 
eatricals  in  general,   from  protection 

the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  the  under- 
ing  consideration  evident  in  the  words 

the  court,  was  the  manifest  lack  of 
tention,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
amed  the  federal  and  state  constitu- 
ms,  to  insure  in  explicit  terms  the  lib- 
ty  of  the  theater.  The  court's  verdict 
IS  thus  based  on  a  supposedly  rigid 
erpretation  of  the  Constitution,  rein- 
rced  by  the  precedent  of  the  licensing 
stem  for  theaters. 

"^HE  Supreme  Court's  opinion  con- 
tains one  vital  clause  which  may  in 
le  be  used  as  a  basis  for  an  appeal 
ich  might  secure  a  partial  modifica- 
n  of  its  decision.  This  paragraph 
ids  as   follows: 

'It  does  not  militate  against  the 
ength  of  these  considerations  that 
tion-pictures  may  be  used  to  amuse 
i  instruct  in  other  places  than  thea- 
s — in  churches,  for  instance,  and  in 
iday-schools  and  public  schools.  Nor 
•  we  called  upon  to  say  on  this  record 
ether  such  exceptions  would  be  within 

provisions  of  the  statute,  nor  to 
icipate  that  it  will  be  so  declared  by 

state  courts  or  so  enforced  by  the 
te  officers." 

'he  significance  of  the  above  clause 
in  the  fact  that  motion-pictures  are 
;ady  extensively  used  for  public  ex- 
ition  outside  of  licensed  theaters. 
;  Ohio  law,  and  censorship  laws  gen- 
Uy,  provide  for  a  censorship  of  films 
igned  for  public  exhibition  of  any 
i,  not  merely  for  exhibition  in  licens- 
tbeaters.  In  practice,  most  or  all 
the  films  commercially  made,  which 
now  shown  outside  theaters,  are 
«rn  also  inside  theaters;  but  a  case 
ht  readily  be  devised  of  a  film  de- 
led for  public  exhibition  yet  specific- 
withheld  from  theatrical  exhibition. 
\  Ohio  censorship  board  would  then 
e  to  either  refuse  to  enforce  the 
e  law,  ^or  else  confront  another  Su- 
ne  Court  review. 

his  point,  however,  is  aside  from  our 
n  concern.  For  at  least  many  years 
come,  drama  will  be  predominantly 
m  in  licensed  theaters.  And  it  is 
1  respect  to  the  main  holding  of  the 
tsion  that  the  writer  submits  that  the 
jcs  of  our  highest  bench  have  erred, 
merely  in  a  debatable,  legalistic  way, 
extra vag^tly,  with  reference  alike 
he  public  necessity  of  censorship,  to 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
ation,  and  to  the  bearing  upon  cen- 


sorship of  the  long-established  preced- 
ent of  licensed  playhouses. 

We  must  resume  our  historical  sur- 
vey for  the  moment.  In  this  survey  we 
noted  that  the  theater  was  one  of  the 
ancient  and  massive  social  institutions, 
long  antedating  even  the  written  word 
as  a  means  for  conveying  opinion  and 
for  exerting  influence.  We  saw  how  at 
various  times  in  history  the  theater  has 
lapsed  from  its  world-old  use,  always  to 
resume  its  primacy  at  a  later  time.  We 
saw  how,  and  why,  among  English- 
speaking  peoples,  the  theater  was  either 
non-existent  or  unimportant  for  prac- 
tically three  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Shakespeare.  And  we  saw 
how,  during  the  last  century,  it  recov- 
ered its  traditional  uses  and  assumed 
new  uses  of  a  still  more  dynamical  kind ; 
how  "drama  became  a  trumpet  of  so- 
cial unrest,  an  instrument  of  radical  so- 
cial change." 

The  gradual  extensions  of  freedom  in 
the  expression  of  opinion  are  interesting 
to  note.  At  an  early  date,  Parliament 
in  England  asserted  the  right  of  its 
members  to  speak  freely  in  parliament- 
ary discussion.  Later  the  freedom,  or 
rather  the  tolerance,  of  public  speech 
was  gradually  extended  to  religious  and 
political  agitators.  When  printing  was 
invented,  this  new  vehicle  of  expression 
was  for  years  treated  in  England  as  a 
royal  prerogative  and  convenience,  and 
freedom  of  the  press  was  not  considered. 
With  the  diffusion  of  printing  and  the 
rise  of  pamphleteering,  partial  censor- 
ship of  the  press  was  begun.  Pre-pub- 
licity  censoring  by  the  Star  Chamber 
was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  and  was  made  comprehensive 
through  the  initiative  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Whitgift  and  his  group  exerted  a  cen- 
sorship over  opinion  in  general,  and 
were  cheerfully  supported  by  Elizabeth, 
who  desired  the  "standardization"  of 
religious  thought.  Whitgift's  procedure, 
as  described  by  Green  (A  History  of 
the  English  People),  is  painfully  sug- 
gestive of  the  work  of  legal  censorship 
boards  for  motion-pictures  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

"The  most  terrible  feature     . 
was  its  wholly  personal  character.    The 
old  symbols  of  doctrine  were  gone,  and 
the  lawyers  had  not  yet  stepped  in 

.  to  define  the  exact  limits  of  the 
new.  The  result  was  that  the  primates 
created  their  own  tests  of  doctrine,  with 
an  utter  indifference  to  those  created 
by  law.  Nor  did  the  successive  arch- 
bishops care  greatly  if  the  test  was  a 
varying  or  conflicting  one." 

The  Puritans  suffered  greatly  under 
the  Star  Chamber,  but  no  sooner  did 
Cromwell  enter  into  power  than  the 
Long  Parliament  re-enacted  the  pre- 
censorship  of  books.  This  law,  called 
forth  Milton's  Areopagitica  in  1644,  in 
which  are  stated,  adequately  for  all  time, 
the  principles  and  the  practical  consider- 
ations which  led  our     own  fathers  to 


guarantee  freedom  to  the  expression  of 
opinion.  Press  censorship  was  ended 
for  good  in  1679,  first  by  weeding  out  all 
surveillance  of  writings  prior  to  publica- 
tion and  then  by  transferring  the  burden 
of  proof,  in  actions-at-law  against  pub- 
lishers and  authors,  from  the  tendency 
of  printed  matter  to  the  overt  acts  is- 
suing therefrom. 

A  bit  of  highly  significant  evidence 
is  found  in  the  Areopagitica,  bearing 
on  the  intent,  with  reference  to  dramatic 
freedom,  of  the  framers  of  our  own  Bill 
of  Rights.  Milton  does  not  mention  the 
stage  in  his  trumpet  call  to  freedom,* 
though  in  delicate  satire  he  writes: 

"If  we  think  to  regulate  printing, 
thereby  to  rectify  manners,  we  must 
regulate  all  recreations  and  pastimes,  all 
that  is  delightful  to  man." 

He  ironically  suggests  the  licensing  of 
dancers,  of  lutes  and  viols,  of  "the  mad- 
rigals that  whisper  softness  in  cham- 
bers," and  of  the  festivities  of  the  coun- 
tryside. But  on  drama  he  is  silent. 
Why?  Milton  himself  had  written  a 
masque  in  his  young  manhood,  the 
Comus.  Green  mentions  the  Comus  as 
forming  "part  of  a  protest  made  by  the 
more  cultured  Puritans  at  this  time 
against  the  gloomier  bigotry  of  the  party 
at  large."  But  the  "saving  remnant," 
of  which  Milton  was  one,  found  itself 
entirely  worsted,  and  drama  in  England 
was  literally  driven  under  cover,  not  to 
emerge  until  the  Restoration  under 
Charles  II.  When  the  Areopagitica  was 
written,  there  was  no  theater  to  defend. 
In  America,  the  theater  is  mainly  an  in- 
stitution of  the  later  nineteenth  century. 

T  JNDER  these  conditions,  it  is  prob- 
ably true  and  inevitable  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  have 
specifically  in  mind  a  guaranty  of  free- 
dom to  the  drama.  When  they  guaran- 
teed freedom  of  speech,  press  and  pub- 
lication, they  had  in  mind  the  vehicles 
of  expression  which  played  a  part  in 
their  own  day.  They  did  not  think  spe- 
cifically of  drama,  which  had  temporari- 
ly almost  ceased  to  exist,  or  of  the  cam- 
era and  telephone,  which  did  not  yet  ex- 
ist. They  made  their  quaranty  as  broad 
as  the  field  of  contemporary  interchange 
of  opinion.  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
searching  for  the  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  had  the  option  of 
viewing  the  question  from  either  of  two 
angles.  The  first  angle  was  this:  Did 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  primar- 
ily aim  to  secure  the  freedom  of  politi- 
cal, economic  and  religious  discussion  in 
whatever  form  it  might  be  carried  on? 
The  second  angle  was:  Did  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution  aim  merely  to 
protect  newspapers,  books  and  public  ut- 
terances as  made  through  pulpits,  politi- 
cal rostrums  or  otherwise,  but  not 
through  other  mediums  which  had  been 
or  might  be  available  and  of  which  the 
theater  was  one? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  chosen  the 
second  option.    The  writer  submits  that 
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in  so  choosing,  its  justices  ignored  the 
voluminous  evidence  which  had  been 
regularly  presented  to  it  and  which 
showed  tliat  even  the  motion-picture 
theater  had  already  become  (not  to 
speak  of  the  future)  an  important  form 
of  press,  of  publication  and  of  speech, 
directed  toward  religious,  economic  and 
political  subjects. 

The  court  did  more  than  cleave  to  a 
literal  and  almost  naively  verbal  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution ;  it  did  more 
than  demand  of  the  Constitution's  fram- 
ers  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  synonyms 
for  free  speech  and  a  knowledge  con- 
cerning vehicles  of  speech  which  had 
not  been  invented  when  the  Constitution 
was  framed.  It  made  a  further  error, 
against  which  counsel  in  their  briefs  did 
not  safeguard  the  court,  and  which  was 
due  simply  to  the  court's  own  failure  to 
explore  the  history  of  public  policy  to- 
ward a  cultural  institution  which  rapid 
inventions  in  photography  had  thrust  be- 
fore it  in  a  new  and  unanticipated  way. 
For  the  court  justified  censorship  by 
quoting  as  a  precedent  the  licensing  of 
theaters.  Playhouses  are  licensed,  it 
said:  therefore,  why  not  plays?  Yet  in 
America  we  have  always  licensed  play- 
houses but  never,  until  now,  have  we 
licensed  plays.  The  licensing  of  plays 
is  an  unprecedented  departure  in  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence.  So  strikingly  true  is 
this  fact  that  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor, 
himself  a  jurist  notable  for  his  fine  in- 
sistence on  personal  liberty,  stated  in 
his  message  accompanying  his  veto  of  a 
censorship  ordinance  in  New  York: 

*T  have  been  able  to  find  only  one  at- 
tempt in  this  country  to  set  up  such  a 
censorship  before  this  one  of  yours." 

The  previous  example  referred  to  was 
the  Chicago  censorship. 

A^S  for  English  precedent,  we  have  al- 
ready noted,  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, that  the  licensing  of  playhouses 
was  never  the  method  used  for  licensing 
or  censoring  plays.  The  English  system 
licensed  players  in  the  beginning;  at  a 
later  date,  playhouses.  The  censorship 
of  play?  was  independently  introduced, 
as  a  wholly  distinct  function,  distinct  in 
administration  and  in  law:  it  antedated 
the  codified  licensing  of  playhouses  by 
more  than  a  hundred  vears  and  has  con- 


tinued parallel  with  it,  with  no  sugges- 
tion that  the  two  unrelated  functions 
should  be  brought  together;  and  while 
the  licensing  of  plays  through  the  lord 
chamberlain  will,  in  all  probability,  soon 
be  abolished  in  England,  the  licensing  of 
playhouses  will  continue  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

\X7^HAT,  now,  are  we  to  conclude  as 
to  the  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision?  It  is 
clear  that  the  court  was  swayed  by  what 
it  believed  about  public  opinion  and  pub- 
lic necessity;  that  its  grounds  for  de- 
cision were  psychological,  not  primar- 
ily legal,  and  were  the  consequence  of 
its  lack  of  first-hand  experience  with 
motion-pictures  or  with  theatrical  regu- 
lation, as  well  as  of  this  confusion  of 
two  diverse  currents  in  a  realm  of  his- 
torical development  with  which  the 
court  was  acquainted  neither  through 
the  briefs  of  the  appellants  nor  through 
its  own  investigations. 

How  then  are  we  to  view  the  decision? 
Does  it  represent  an  extreme  point  of 
tolerance  by  the  court  toward  invasions 
of  the  right  of  free  discussion?  Are 
we  to  anticipate  that  at  a  later  time,  with 
the  experience  of  our  public  censoring 
bodies  to  draw  on  and  with  briefs  before 
it  which  shall  marshal  the  whole  strug- 
gle of  the  race  for  liberty  of  thought; 
which  shall  link  the  theater  with  the 
rostrum,  the  film  with  the  free  press; 
and  which  shall  distinguish  between  pre- 
censorship  and  the  administrative  sup- 
pression of  oflfensive  exhibits,  the  court 
will  fundamentally  modify  or  reverse  its 
decision  of  1915?  Or  are  we  to  fear 
that  the  decision  constitutes  a  breach — 
the  most  radical  that  has  yet  been  made, 
but  not  the  last — in  those  constitutional 
guaranties  which  surround  that  freedom 
of  communication  essential  to  democ- 
racy ? 

It  is  for  the  future  to  answer  these 
questions;  the  people  far  more  than 
the  Supreme  Court.  For  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  Supreme  Court  has  always  been 
responsible  to  the  public  opinion  of  its 
generation;  it  always  will  be. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  in  time  be 
established,  in  some  city  or  state,  a 
formal  pre-censorship  of  the  regular 
theater.  If  the  Supreme  Court  holds  to 
its  premises  in  the  "  Ohio  and  Kansas 
cases,   such   a  censorship    will    be  held 


constitutional  not  merely  because  of  tl 
obiter  dicta  of   the   motion-picture  fl 
cision  but  because  of  one  of  the  su 
stantial  grounds  on  which  that  decisi 
was    rendered;    namely,    the  pr«cedi 
which   the  court  decrees  to  hare  \n 
provided   by  the  long-established  pr 
tice  of  issuing  licenses  for  theaters. 
would   involve   no  radical  extension 
the  mot  ion -picture  decision  to  valia 
constitutionally  a  form  of  censorshr* 
comic  supplements  and  even  of  illua 
tions  in  general.     For  news-stands  j 
bookstalls  are  licensed;  these,  like 
theater,  are  the  retail  distributing 
tions  of  the  product    which   diey 
Probably  the  texts  of  books,  period] 
and  newspapers  are  safe,  although  < 
here  there  is  a  danger-point  not  ^is 
imaginary,  to  wit: 

In  its  decision  in  the  Ohio  ca.< 
court  explicitly  indicates,  as  in^ 
that  political  rights  will  not  be  vit«j 
by  the  statute  in  question,  that  it  ^ 
veys  to  the  censoring  board  no  pa 
to  censor  opinion ;  that  to  censor  a| 
ion  by  the  Ohio  board  would  be  to 
ceed  the  statutory  powers  under  «i 
it  works.  In  other  words,  the  stal 
avoids  .  any  manifest  contra ventii.* 
the  constitutional  safeguards,  and 
Ohio  board  will  prudently  abstain  fe 
giving  as  its  reason  for  any  verdirJ 
it  disapproved  the  opinions  advocatd 
the  film.  Yet  there  are  always  real 
to  spare  for  every  censoring  act. 
the  inner  heart  of  the  censor  canna 
placed  in  evidence.  The  fact  is  that  I 
general  guaranty,  such  as  are  the  ( 
stitutional  guaranties,  can  be  so^ 
cated  to  any  extent  whatever  that  i* 
sired. 

JN  brief,  the  continuance  and  W 
extensions  of  censorship  ic 
United  States,  depend  on  the  Amen 
pubhc.  Manifold  influences  are  at  • 
for  these  extensions.  They  have  co« 
trated  on  motion-pictures  for 
moment  merely  because  these  art  i 
quitous,  disturbingly  potent,  and  s 
and  because  their  producers  are  a* 
hopelessly  unorganized  to  defend  ti 
selves.  But  not  merely  would  a  « 
extended  censorship  be  the  same  in  ^ 
ciple  as  the  beginning  already  madt. 
vastly  extended  censorship  is  the 
of  many  of  those  who  have  be«fl 
sympathy  with  this  beginning. 
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THIS  year  the  Fourth  of  July  fell  on  Sun- 
day. By  common  consent  Monday  was  ob- 
served also;  and  so  automatically  without  any 
>|)eeial  thought  of  why  or  wherefore,  most  of  us 
lad  that  greatest  boon  of  the  calendar,  a  Sunday- 
llonday  holiday. 

We  are  in  debt  to  unionism  for  the  double  festi- 
val which,  in  most  of  our  industrial  centers,  en- 
riches September  year  after  year.  There  is  a 
reason, — a  great,  human,  practical  reason  why 
Labor  Dav  comes  alwavs  on  Mondav  instead  of 
m  a  given  date  which  would  fall  on  a  different 
kveek-dav  each  vear.  The  workers  who  set  it  so 
mew  that  it  would  thus  alwavs  mean  a  sixtv-hour 
espite — and  for  many,  a  seventy-two;  freedom 
"or  city  people  to  get  out  in  the  country  and  hunt 
'or  hyacinths,  or  their  summer  successors,  while 
he  bread-earning  takes  care  of  itself;  freedom  for 
cinks  to  get  out  of  the  back,  for  the  whirr  of  ma- 
'hinery  to  dim  down  in  overwrought  ears,  for 
lecks  to  be  blistered  on  ,the  beaches,  and  young 
hubs  to  kick  loose  from  monotony  and  feel  the 
mlsings  of  love  and  irresponsibility  and  conquest. 
These  things  have  not  been  for  all  of  us,  more's 
he  pity;  for  a  year  of  depression  leaves  too  great 
I  workless  throng  who  can  not  feel  the  joy  of 
elease,  and  whose  pockets  are  too  flat  for  even 
liekel  carfares.  But  we  can  be  permitted  even  in 
1  war  year  to  rejoice  in  the  breaks  which  come 
or  those  who  are  in  the  grind ;  and  to  speculate 
m  what  it  would  mean  if  we  had  the  social  imagi- 
tation  to  adjust  our  whole  holiday  calendar  to  the 
rorking  week  instead  of  the  almanac. 

MOREOVER,  the  outstanding  flaw  in,the  lives 
of  our  two  greatest  Americans  is  the  fact 
hat  thev  were  born  in  the  same  raw,  blusterv 
lonth  of  February. 

Think  what  it  would  have  meant  this  mid-sum- 
ler,  with  its  rush  of  tense,  hot,  working  shifts,  its 
empting  out-of-doors,  and  its  barren  succession 
f  unbroken  weeks  from  July  Fourth  to  Labor 
)ay,  if  we  could  have  held  high  carnival  in  the 
lidst  of  it  in  the  name  of  Washington  or  of 
^incoln. 

Perhaps  if  the  patriotic  societies,  and  the 
hurches,  and  the  labor  unions,  and  the  railroads, 
nd  the  recreation-makers  all  got  together,  the 
rick  could  be  turned,  and  we  could  have  Sunday- 
londav  holidavs  as  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
eption ;  and  we  could  have  them  spread  out  where 
liey  would  count  for  most — the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
nd  the  clinsdngnoss  of  custom  to  the  contrary 
ot  with  standing. 


NINE  times  out  of  ten  the  social  surveyor, 
whether  he  operate  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, public  hygiene,  industrial  relations,  penology 
or  what  not,  is  the  discoverer  of  facts  by  means  of 
which  the  man  who  wants  things  changed  can  the 
better  persuade  the  man  who  doesn't. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  a  number  of  times 
in  the  correctional  field.  Therefore,  when  Zenas 
L.  Potter,  of  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  I^x- 
hibits,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  undertakes 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Delinquent  to  tell  how 
to  make  a  correctional  survey  of  a  community, 
he  inevitably  finds  himself  telling  what  is  wrong 
in  the  typical  correctional  system  as  we  have  it 
today. 

A  thorough  study  of  jail  sentences  covering  the 
five-year  period  preceding  a  survey,  says  Mr. 
Potter,  will  show  that  in  most  communities  the 
majority  of  offenses  are  committed  by  persons 
who  belong  to  the  **  repeater"  class.  In  other 
words,  the  crime  problem  of  the  community  is  not 
the  problem  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
offend  but  once,  but  centers  around  a  limited 
group  of  more  or  less  habitual  offenders.  Plainly, 
wherever  this  is  true,  the  correctional  system  has 
failed  in  its  end  of  protecting  society  from  law- 
breaking. 

Having  found  this,  the  surveyor  will  next  en- 
deavor, says  Mr.  Potter,  to  determine  the  reasons 
for  it,  in  order  that  recommendations  may  be 
made  for  removal  of  the  causes  of  failure.  If  the 
fining  system  has  been  plentifully  used,  he  will  ex- 
amine that.  If  he  finds  that  fines  have  been  fre- 
quently employed  in  dealing  with  drunkards,  one 
reason  for  their  failure  will  be  uncovered;  for, 
clearly,  a  fine  cannot  remove  a  drunkard's  thirst. 
So  in  the  case  of  victims  of  the  drug  habit  and  of 
all  **  whose  offenses  are  not  merely  technical  but 
are  due  to  habits,  associations  or  environments 
which  the  fine  cannot  in  any  way  alter."     Again: 

**It  may  be  found  upon  analysis  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  fines  have  been  assessed  against  offenders  who  in 
the  commission  of  their  crimes  must  have  made  more  than 
the  amount  of  their  fines.  A  fine  of  $5  against  a  prostitute, 
for  example,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  result  in  her  giving 
up  the  business,  when  her  weekly  income  as  a  prostitute  is 
fully  that  much  greater  than  the  meager  earnings  she  might 
receive  as  a  salesgirl  or  a  factory  worker." 

Similarly  with  jail  sentences,  if  they  have  been 
ineffective  in  turning  prisoners  from  crime.  If, 
Mr.  Potter  continues,  the  surveyor  finds 

**that  most  prisoners  because  of  lack  of  training  or  me 
ability  must  earn  an  honest  living  through  the  use  of 
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hands  if  at  all,  and  that  the  jail  holds  them  in  complete 
idleness  for  weeks  or  months  until  their  ambition  is  de- 
stroyed and  their  muscles  have  grown  flabby,  he  wiH  clearly 
have  uncovered  one  reason  for  the  jail's  failure.  Or  if  he 
finds  that  the  jail  turns  drunkards  and  drug  victims  out 
with  their  appetites  unabated,  he  will  have  found  a  second 
cause  for  its  failure.  If  he  finds  young  offenders  and  old 
rounders  thrown  together  in  idleness,  he  will  have  found  a 
third  reason.  If  he  finds  that  many  prisoners  are  sent  to 
jail  for  such  short  periods  that  even  with  the  best  of  care  no 
great  change  could  be  wrought  in  them,  he  will  have  dis- 
covered a  fourth  reason.  Finally,  if  he  learns  that  certain 
of  the  prisoners  are  of  such  low-grade  mentality  that  there 
is  very  little  possibility  under  any  conditions  that  they  can 
ever  become  law-abiding  and  self-supporting  citizens,  he 
will  have  discovered  a  fifth  reason." 

All  this  has  to  do  with  the  effect  of  fines  and 
imprisonment  on  the  offenders  themselves.  The 
surveyor  should  go  further  and  consider  the  effect 
of  these  things  on  the  families  and  dependents  of 
the  prisoners.  If  a  fine  has  no  power  to  quench 
a  drunkard's  thirst,  what  power  has  it  to  curtail 
the  food  and  clothing  supply  of  those  at  home? 
And  while  your  ** repeater'*  is  spending  several 
months  each  year  in  jail,  what  are  his  wife  and 
children,  if  he  has  any,  doing?  In  these  instances 
the  punishment  is  in  the  nature  of  deprivation 
either  of  money  or  of  time,  which  is  earning  ca- 
pacity. How  often  does  the  deprivation  affect 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty?  Here  budgets  of 
facts  again  have  dynamic  value  as  a  test  of  exist- 
ing methods  of  dealing  with  law-breaking.  If  the 
system  f &ils  to  mould  for  good  those  whose  offense 
wreaks  ill  on  themselves  or  their  fellows;  if  the 
system  in  turn  wreaks  other  ills  on  the  families 
of  these  offenders  and  on  the  community,  then 
the  surveyor's  findings  inevitably  throw  the  bal- 
ance of  evidence  to  the  side  of  progressives  in 
the  community  who  are  seeking  a  change  of  sys- 
tem, based  in  turn  on  inductive  studv  of  results. 


A  recent  number  of  a  German  surgical  review 
gives  an  interesting  table  showing  statis- 
tics of  the  mortality  of  the  twelve  wars  that  have 
been  waged  since  1854,  beginning  with  the  Cri- 
mean war. 

In  that  conflict  the  total  mortality  was  226.7 
per  thousand  in  the  British  army  and  250.4  per 
thousand  in  the  French  army.  None  of  the  other 
wars  have  approached  this  mortality.  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  the  total  mortality  among 
the  Germans  is  stated  as  18.2  per  thousand  from 
disease  and  34.7  from  wounds.  The  progress  of 
surgical  and  medical  science  is  shown  by  the  con- 
stantly lowering  percentage  of  the  wounded  who 
die  from  their  wounds.  This  is  stated  as  having 
been  24.9  among  the  French  in  the  Crimean  war; 
11.1  among  the  Germans  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war;  and  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  6.8  among 
the  Japanese  and  only  3.2  among  the  Russians. 

This  last  statement  comes  rather  as  a  surprise 
to  most  of  us,  for  the  impression  still  prevails 
rather  generally  that  the  Japanese  mortality  in 
that  war  was  far  lower  than  the  Russian.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  this  idea,  so  prevalent  just 
after  the  war,  is  to  be  attributed  to  cleverly  man- 
jaged  publicity  work  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese, 


not  as  we  were  told,  to  their  superior  pergonal 
cleanliness  and  efficient  sanitary  control.  Long 
after  the  war  was  over  the  real  facts  were  pab- 
lished  and  it  was  shown  that  while  the  Bnssian 
lost  from  disease  13.3  per  thousand  and 
wounds  48.6,  the  Japanese  reached  tiie  h^li  pr 
portions  of  41.8  from  disease  and  90.6  fro 
wounds. 


0DI 


"^T  0  hospital  would  overlook  the  present  confi- 
rm     tion  of  its  patients  and  diagnose  and 
them  with  sole  reference  to  prior  afflictions, 
ing  perhaps  years  before.    Yet  practice 
analogous  to  this  is  followed  by  many  penal  i 
tutions. 

The  Prison  Department  of  New  York  state, 
the  eight  institutions  over  which  it  has  jnri 
tion,  has  recently  done  away  with  a  classificai 
of  prisoners  based  on  the  number  of  their 
victions  and  has  begun  to  grade  them  on  their 
ords  in  prison,  extending  privileges  also  on 
basis. 

Heretofore,  first  offenders  were  put  in 
"A,**  second  term  men  in  grade  **B,"  and  thi 
with  three  or  more  previous  convictions,  in  gn 
*  *  C.  *  *  The  new  order  puts  in  the  first  grade  th 
having  a  perfect  record  for  at  least  six  mont 
and  who,  it  is  believed,  are  likely  to  keep  the  Ian 
and  support  themselves  honestly  after  discharge. 
The  second  grade  is  composed  of  those  appeanoi 
to  be  incorrigible  but  who  are  competent  to  work 
and  reasonably  obedient  to  discipline.  The  ttoi 
grade  contains  those  appearing  to  be  incorripble, 
or  so  insubordinate  as  to  interfere  seriously  witi 
discipline.  Promotion  from  one  grade  to  another 
is  dependent  on  at  least  six  months  *  good  conduct 
Insignia  indicating  to  the  whole  prison  the  rmr 
her  of  convictions,  have  been  abolished. 

First  grade  prisoners  may  write  as  many  letten 
as  tiiey  choose,  though  stamps  are  furnished  for 
only  one  a  week.  Second '  grade  prisoners  may 
write  letters  twice  a  month,  unless  death  or  othei 
serious  event  demands  more.  Third  grade  pris- 
oners may  write  letters  only  by  express  pennis^ 
sion  of  the  warden. 

Similar  discrimination  is  made  with  regard  t( 
receiving  newspapers,  visits  and  other  privileges 
New  York's  prisons  have  thus  taken  the  positioi 
that -what  a  man  is,  not  what  he  was,  is  of  mos 
value  in  determining  what  he  may  be  expecte< 
to  be. 


AEEADEE  in  Minnesota  furnishes  us  with 
copy  of  an  interesting  pamphlet  entitle* 
Up-to-date  Facts  about  Workmen's  Compensa 
tion  for  Busy  Legislators,  issued  by  the  Insui 
ance  Federation  of  Minnesota  while  the  legisla 
tive  session  was  on.  According  to  this  pamphlei 
the  federation  is  an  organization  representing  tt 
8,000  licensed  insurance  agents  of  Minnesota,  an' 
the  pamphlet  itself  is  a  heated  attack  upon  stat 
insurance. 

Why  8,000  insurance  agents  are  opposed  to  i 
movement  which  threatens  to  eliminate  them  fton 
the  field  of  compensation  insurance,  can  be  read 
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ily  imderstood.  And  the  right  of  appeal  to  public 
opinion  should  not  be  denied  to  them.  In  such  an 
appeal,  however,  some  decent  regard  for  truth 
might  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy 
if  for  no  other  reason. 

Even  a  superficial  examination  discloses  sev- 
eral gross  misstatements  (to  put  it  mildly)  which 
these  casualty  men  seem  to  have  no  scruples  in 
employing  to  fight  state  insurance. 

For  example,  the  following  in  heavy  type: 
**  Notwithstanding  its  enormous  administration 
cost,  the  *  state  fund '  of  New  York  writes  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  compensation  insurance  of  the 
state  in  competition  with  private  companies — and 
the  rates  are  the  same'*  (p.  11).  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  rates  are  not  the  same.  They  were  8  1/3  less 
for  the  first  six  months,  and  in  addition  a  substan- 
tial dividend  was  paid.  They  are  20  per  cent 
lower  at  present. 

Again,  in  heavy  type,  an  insurance  paper  is 
qnoted  with  approval,  to  this  effect :  **The  average 
expenditures  of  the  [New  York  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation] commission  seem  to  have  been  'in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000  a  month,  all  of  which  has  been 
incurred  in  handling  a  premium  income,  according 
to  the  commission  itself,  of  $125,000  a  month'' 

(p.  12). 
This  is  a  very  crude  misrepresentation.    It  is 

not  true  that  the  total  expenditures  of  the  com- 
mission have  been  incurred  in  handling  a  pre- 
mium income  of  $125,000.  The  expenditures  of 
he  state  fund  are  only  $14,000  to  $15,000  a  month, 
ind  the  remaining  functions  of  the  commission 
>ertained  to  the  administration  of  workmen's 
M>mpensation  as  a  whole,  and  were  not  in  any 
vay  affected  by  the  existence  of  the  fund. 

The  case  for  private  casualty  insurance  must 
)e  more  desperate  than  even  its  critics  have  held 
f  this  is  the  sort  of  ''gas"  it  resorts  to  as  ammu- 
lition  for  defense. 


BELIEVING  that  what  happens  to  the 
schools  is  the  people's  business,  and  that 
mnnal  reports  are  about  as  impersonal  as 
tearses,  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Education 
ias  chosen  another  way  of  telling  parents 
rhat  is  going  on.  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
t  has  issued  the  Kansas  City  School  Bulletin, 
rhich  it  hopes  to  send  into  the  home  of  every 
amily  having  a  child  in  school. 

The  motto  of  the  bulletin  is  "For  increased 
o-operation  between  home  and  school,"  and  its 
cope  is  set  forth  in  this  way : 

"As  will  be  told  in  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time,  Kansas 
ity  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  her  schools  in  the  past 
uarter  of  a  century.  There  yet  remains  much  to  be  done. 
/"eaknesses  and  difficulties  will  be  pointed  out  in  order  that 
ju  may  help  strengthen  the  weak  places  and  remove  the 
ifficulties,  thereby  assisting  in  the  betterment  of  the  service 
aidercd." 


rHE  Industrial  Betterment  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
een  making  a  study  of  minimum  wage  legisla- 
on^  and  has  published  certain  conclusions  on  the 


subject.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  those 
conclusions  is  that  they  harmonize  so  exactly  with 
the  well  known  a  priori  views  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  organization  under  whose  auspices  they 
have  been  formulated.  Unfortunately  they  do  not 
agree  so  well  with  the  realities. 

The  coDMuittee  finds  that,  ''the  general  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  minimum  wage  has  every- 
where been  unsatisfactory  to  employers  and  em- 
ployes. * ' 

Yet  Professor  Hammond,  speaking  from  per- 
sonal observation  on  the  grouAd  declared  in 
1913  that  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage 
is  now  generally  accepted  throughout  Australasia 
as  a  permanent  policy  in  the  industrial  legisla- 
tion of  that  section  of  the  world,  while  competent 
observers  like  B.  H.  Tawney  and  J.  J.  Mallon 
have  given  us  specific  and  abundant  evidence  of 
the  great  benefits  of  the  TniniimnTn  wage  to  the 
employes  of  those  industries  in  England  in  which 
the  law  operates. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  facts  at  the  basis 
of  the  American  Tnim'TnTiTn  wage  laws  are  ''not 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  reconmaending  the 
measure  at  this  time.'*  Does  the  conamittee  al- 
lude to  the  fact  that  between  55  and  65  per  cent 
of  our  adult  women  workers  are  getting  less  than 
nine  dollars  a  week,  and  that  between  50  and  60 
per  cent  receive  less  than  eight  dollars  a  week? 
It  is  proper  to  ask  what  specific  information  has 
the  Manufacturers*  Association  to  back  up  its 
conclusion. 

The  committee  finds,  "no  prevailing  demand 
for  the  legislative  minimum  wage  on  the  part  of 
either  the  employer  or  the  employe.**  Possibly 
not  on  the  part  of  the  former,  sdthough  there  are 
outstanding  exceptions;  but  one  is  tempted  to 
wonder  what  sources  investigators  drew  on 
among  the  woman  wage-earners  of  the  country. 

The  committee  find,  "no  prevailing  demand 
sidered,  the  principle  of  the  legislative  TniniTTinTn 
wage  has  not  been  shown  to  be  sound.**  If  the 
conmaittee  would  indicate  its  standards  of  eco- 
nomic authority,  its  conclusion  on  this  point 
would  be  more  impressive.  Possibly  it  would  be 
able  to  neutralize  the  opinions  of  Clark,  Hol- 
combe,  Hanmiond,  Taussig,  Hollander,  Carver, 
Hobson,  Webb,  and  other  professional  econo- 
mists who  have  expressed  themselves  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment is  "clearly  against  the  minimum  wage.*' 
We  are  devoured  by  curiosity  to  see  the  alleged 
"arguments** — other  than  the  ambiguities  and 
obscurities  set  forth  in  the  briefs  of  eloquent  at- 
torneys which  Mr.  Brandeis  countered  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  couMnittee  avows  its  pious  desire  to  do 
away  with  the  sweating  evil,  and  to  that  end  pro- 
poses certain  measures  which  are  good,  and  others 
which  are  irrelevant ;  and  even  the  good  remedies 
would  require  a  generation  or  two  to  become 
elBFective. 

In  the  meantime  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
the  problem  of  insufficient  wages? 

John  A.  Ryan. 
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Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

THE  teaching  profession  has  contributed  less 
than  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to 
radically  progressive  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  living  and  working  conditions.  Being  in 
touch  with  every  family  in  which  there  are  chil- 
dren, receiving  their  compensation  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  having  direct  knowledge  of  the  evil 
results  of  overcrowding,  under  nourishment,  ig- 
norance, and  incompetence,  in  the  retarded  minds 
and  undeveloped  bodies  of  their  pupils,  teachers 
might  be  expected  to  be  the  most  determined,  per- 
sistent and  outspoken  of  all  reformers.  Where 
others  would  have  to  get  their  evidence  at  second- 
hand, or  in  fragments,  teachers  have  it  at  first 
hand  and  complete,  awaiting  only  accurate  ob- 
servation, intelligent  analysis,  and  such  interpre- 
tation as  common-sense  would  readily  furnish. 
What,  however,  do  we  sect  Lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen,  labor  leaders,  oflScers  of  women 's  clubs, 
editors,  merchants,  and  workers  in  charitable  so- 
cieties, all  appear  to  be  more  conspicuous  as  orig- 
inal discoverers  of  remedies,  as  witnesses  to  bad 
conditions,  as  advocates  of  necessary  reforms,  as 
sympathetic  spokesmen  for  the  permanent  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  community,  than  the  members 
of  the  very  profession  which  above  all  should 
represent  one  hundred  per  cent  philanthropy. 

One  reason  for  this  anomalous  state  of  aifairs 
may  be  that  teachers,  dealing  with  children  dur- 
ing their  working  hours,  f.eel  awkward  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  men  and  women.  Their 
very  skill  and  success  with  children  seems  to  cre- 
ate a  presumption  that  they  should  not  be  taken 
too  seriously  in  the  affairs  of  the  adult  world. 
They  understand  children,  no  doubt,  but  what  do 
they  know  of  business,  of  legislation,  of  the  public 
health,  of  courts  and  hospitals,  of  wages  and 
rents  and  taxes  and  politics  t 

As  to  the  last,  an  exception  is  permitted  of 
course  in  its  relation  to  securing  positions  and 
pensions,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  teachers 
may  become  very  expert  indeed.  The  disappear- 
ance of  men  from  the  class-room  strengthens  this 
presumption  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing will  find  full  scope  for  their  capacities  at  their 
appointed  tasks  and  need  hardly  expect  to  take 
a  very  active  part  in  public  affairs.  These  pre- 
sumptions are  false  of  course,  as  silly  as  the  idea 
that  a  judge  in  accepting  an  assignment  to  a 
juvenile  court  thereby  accepts  a  rating  as  an 
inferior  member  of  his  profession.  Yet  as  long 
as  the  feeling  exists,  either  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession itself  or  on  the  part  of  others  towards 
teachers,  it  may  have  some  influence. 

More  fundamental  is  the  consideration  that  the 


art  of  teaching,  like  that  of  motherhood,  is  con- 
servative by  its  very  nature.  Those  who  perform 
the  conservative  function  of  imparting  to  Ail 
dren  what  their  elders  already  know  naturally  tend 
to  accept  not  only  the  knowledge  but  the  conditiom 
of  the  present  adult  generation  as  the  standard, 
the  natural  goal  of  their  effort.  The  snccea 
of  a  teacher  is  measured  by  ability  to  reproduce 
the  type  of  the  adult  community.  To  prepare 
pupils  for  the  next  grade,  ultimately  for  iidi 
school  and  college,  or  for  an  office,  a  shop,  or  a 
kitchen, — for  the  appointed  place,  is  the  aim  in 
view.  The  new  ideal  of  vocational  education 
come  through  the  schools  like  a  breath  of  invif 
ating  fresh  air ;  but,  whatever  its  value,  it  d( 
not  diminish  this  emphasis  on  the  conservativ 
character  of  the  teaching  process.  Hencefoi 
we  are  to  prepare  children  more  effectively  foi 
work  and  for  life,  but  it  is  the  work  of  the  cd 
munity  as  it  is  and  the  life  of  the  community « 
it  is,  that  is  thus  more  than  ever  forced  upon  til 
teacher's  attention. 

Precisely  herein,  however,  lies  the  hope  for  bei 
ter  things.  The  conservative  function  in  educa 
tion  is  wholesome,  natural,  vitally  essential  to  to 
man  welfare.  When  directed  towards  reaH 
rather  than  imposed  by  empty  tradition,  fo 
convention,  outworn  formulae,  inherited  custf 
and  professional  subtleties,  it  is  not  in  any  i 
gree  inconsistent  with  capacity  for  seeing  tl 
need  for  change.  Genuine  conservatism  is  tl 
true  basis  for  radical  reforms.  They  represd 
not  opposing  but  mutually  supporting  principl 
In  order  to  conserve  the  good  in  our  civilizati 
we  must  continually  cut  out  the  evil.  In  order 
continue  rational  progress,  we  must  persisted 
discover  and  remove  obstacles.  We  must  eh 
between  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  also  be 
that  which  was  once  thought  good  but  can  no' 
be  replaced  by  the  better. 

When  teachers  begin  in  earnest  to  prepa^ 
growing  children  for  useful  oocupation  and  ft 
rational  living,  they  become  aware  very  quick! 
of  the  anomalies  and  absurdities  of  the  industrii 
and  social  relations  towards  which  they  are  mo! 
ing.  The  difficulty  is  that  teachers  have  too  nio( 
taken  on  authority  and  without  critical  testil 
the  formulation  of  the  intellectual  life  which  & 
are  to  awaken  and  conserve. 

They  have  accepted  the  molds  for  each  sucei 
sive  stage  of  the  educational  process  without  ti 
thorough  re-examination  which  the  importaiii 
and  delicacy  of  their  task  demands.  Thus  tl^ 
become  experts  in  their  art  but  not  compeW 
critics  of  the  result ;  craftsmen  in  a  narrow  senl 
but  not  master  workmen  in  a  high  calling.  Tb* 
conserve  old  types  but  do  not  create  the  cowi 
tions  out  of  which  new  and  higher  types  nn 
emerge.  They  serve  law  and  order,  but  not  U 
and  progress.  They  prevent  deterioration  but  < 
not  insure  reform.  They  see  how  to  make  ni( 
law-abiding — at  least  partially  and  imperfectly 
but  not  how  to  make  them  law  makers  in  a  Ian 
and  generous  sense.  They  teach  the  elements  < 
civics  but    not    of   justice,    liberty   and  huiufl 
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brotherhood.  They  teach  the  elements  of  nega- 
tive personal  hygiene  but  not  the  ideal  of  positive 
health,  that  public  health  which  must  rest  upon  a 
basis  of  social  policy  and  democratic  control. 
They  teach,  very  incompletely  it  is  true,  the  ele- 
ments of  individual  thrift  and  economy,  but  do 
aot  lay  the  foundations  for  social  economy  and 
;he  conservation  of  public  resources. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  does  not 
ie  in  any  revolution  in  educational  theory.  Phil- 
)sophy  and  pedagogy  as  such  are  not  at  fault. 
Che  defect  and  the  remedy  lie  in  another  direc- 
ion.  Teachers  must  learn  to  see  more  than  their 
)upil8,  to  know  more  than  their  textbooks,  to  live 
I  larger  life  than  that  of  their  classroom.  They 
nust  claim  their  legitimate  place  among  adults, 
IS  observers  of  all  human  life,  as  participants  in 
Jl  social  activity. 

They  must  become  able  to  distinguish  between 
rhat  the  school  should  have  to  do  for  the  indi- 
ddual  child  and  what  the  community  should  do 
n  advance  of  the  school  for  all  children.  They 
ihould  become  able  to  see  in  the  class  room  the 
lear  evidences  of  family  and  social  neglect,  and 
hould  become  able  without  giving  personal  of- 
ense  to  collect  and  present  this  evidence  so  as  to 
ecure  appropriate  preventive  action.  They 
hould  not  cease  to  be  teachers  but  they  should 
lecome  social  economists,  and  inevitably,  as  a 
esult,  social  reformers  and  fellow- workers  with 
ocially  minded  physicians,  lawyers,  and  others 
or  a  better,  more  just  community  life. 

The  teacher  is  the  natural  leader  in  the  social 


work  of  the  community.  Education  and  social 
work  are  natural  allies.  Social  workers  at  the 
moment  are  more  alive  to  the  need  for  this  al- 
liance than  teachers  but  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that  the  teaching  profession  will  come  to  its 
own  in  the  larger  task  of  social  reform.  The 
teacher  is  not  himself  an  infant  because  he  teaches 
children.  There  is  no  mystery  about  social  legis- 
lation or  voluntary  social  work  which  the  teacher 
cannot  unravel.  The  methods  and  technique  for 
social  work  are  not  beyond  his  capacity,  and  the 
aims  which  it  has  in  view  are  not  unfamiliar  or 
outside  the  range  of  his  sympathies. 

Though  every  other  business  or  professional 
man  of  the  community  may  be  too  selfish  or  too 
preoccupied  to  initiate  and  carry  on  needed  re- 
form movements,  the  teacher  cannot  be  so  with- 
out advertising  his  unfitness  for  his  own  task. 
For  the  sake  of  the  schools,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  philanthropy  of  the  community  should  be 
made  intelligent,  co-operative,  and  progressive; 
the  industries  of  the  conamunity  should  be  made 
to  conserve  the  life,  health,  and  morals  of  the 
workers;  the  homes  of  the  community  should  be 
made  a  secure  basis  for  normal  family  life;  and 
the  social  activities  of  the  community  should  be 
made  wholesome,  recreative  and  universally  be- 
neficient.  These  are  the  common  and  vital  ends 
of  social  work.  They  require  both  patient  retail 
work  with  individuals  and  bold  sweeping  reforms 
affecting  whole  masses  of  human  beings.  In  both 
fields  there  is  a  large  and  inviting  field  for  ex- 
tended influence  of  the  schools. 


JOHN   R.  LAWSON*S   REPLY   TO  JUDGE   HILLYER 


PHE  court    has    asked    me    what,  if 
anything,  I  have  to  say  why  sentence 
iould  not   now   be   pronounced  against 
ic. 

During  two  days  of  argument  on  that 
cry  question,  through  which  I  listened, 
ot  in  a  personal  way,  but  so  far  as  pos- 
ble  as  a  citizen  of  our  common  coun- 
y,  I  had  supposed  that  many  and  unan- 
swerable reasons  supporting  my  view 
id  been  given  to  the  court. 
Therefore,  in  the  court's  interest  at 
is  moment  I  must  recognize  a  mere 
►rmality.  It  is  plain  that  nothing  I  can 
ly  will  change  your  fixed  determination 
'  far  as  you  have  the  power  to  start 
c  down  the  dark  path  of  imprison- 
oit  for  life. 

T  is  proper  that  a  man  so  situated,  es- 
pecially when,  as  in  my  case,  he  is 
e  victim  without  fault  of  an  utterly 
^scrupulous  persecution,  should  be  per- 
Itted  to  enter  his  protest  against  in- 
»tice,  however  much  that  protest 
ay  appear  weakened  by  its  relation  to 
dividual  experience. 

Fortunately,  what  I  have  to  say  is  "" 
arranted  by  bigger  considerations  than  any 
»  far-reaching  are  they  that  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  ask 


'Y  ^^  SURVEY  for  August  28 
reported  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  bar- 
ring Judge  Granby  Hillyer  from 
presiding  at  future  trials  of  cases 
growing  out  of  the  strike  dis- 
orders, and  granting  a  writ  of  su- 
persedeas  which  stays  the  execu- 
tion of  the  life  sentence  against 
John  R.  Lawson,  and  is  prelimin- 
ary to  a  review  of  his  case.  The 
Justice  League  of  Denver,  as  also 
reported,  appcah  for  moral  as- 
sistance in  its  protest  against  the 
conviction  of  John  R.  Lawson 
and  other  victims  of  what  it  terms 
a  "pernicious  coal  combination/' 
IVithout  passing  on  the  justice  of 
this  characterisation,  or  even  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Lawson,  we  consider 
it  not  inappropriate  to  use  some 
of  the  space  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Social  Forces  to  repro- 
duce in  full  the  response  made  by 
this  leader  of  the  miners  when 
sentence  to  life  imprisonment  was 
about  to  be  pronounced  upon  him. — 
E.  T.  D. 


F 


personal  to  me. 


Y 


OU    were 
case  was  a 


you  to  hear  my  views  with  the  same 
courtesy  I  have  used  during  my  trial 
through  your  rulings  and  remarks. 

About  to  be  condemned  by  you  to 
prison  for  life,  I  will,  therefore,  make 
answer  to  your  question  in  the  following 
way: 

IRST  of  all,  in  the  name  of  the 
courts  of  my  country,  which  I  re- 
spect, I  protest  against  your  right  of 
power  to  pass  any  judgment  against  me. 
It  is  undenied  in  this  case  that  you  were 
appointed  to  the  bench  this  spring  for 
the  trial  of  myself  and  my  associates, 
fresh  from  the  employment  of  the  very 
coal  operators  of  Colorado  and  the  coun- 
try, including,  the  Rockefellers,  who 
have  pressed  and  engineered  these 
prosecutions. 

Yourself  a  coal  company  attorney,  en- 
gaged to  assist  as  a  practicing  lawyer  in 
the  trial  of  cases  arising  like  mine  out 
of  the  industrial  disturbances  of  1913 
and  1914,  you  had  no  right,  when  chal- 
lenged, to  sit  as  trial  judge  in  the  case 
of  any  striking  miner. 

so    deeply    prejudiced    against    me    that    my 
travesty  on  justice  from  the  start.     Notwith- 
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standing  the  affidavits  of  reliable  citizens  who  have  sworn 
to  your  prejudice,  you  have  persisted  on  the  bench.  To- 
day the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  in  Denver  is  review- 
ing your  conduct,  and  yet  you  refuse  to  wait  another 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  guidance  of  that  court's  de- 
cision. Such  unseemly  haste  in  the  exercise  of  such  a 
jurisdiction  to  thrust  me  into  prison  should  not  be  passed 
without  a  protest. 

Second  only  to  the  resolution  with  which  you  hold  your 
seat  upon  the  bench  was  the  method  adopted  by  you  for 
selecting  a  jury  to  try  me.  You  refused  to  permit  the 
jury  to  be  drawn  from  the  regular  jury  box  provided  by 
law,  and  you  ordered  an  open  venire. 

This  method  was  exactly  adapted  to  procure  what  none 
were  surprised  to  discover — a  hand-picked  jury  of  coal 
company  partisans.  After  you  had  removed  the  coroner 
as  a  summoning  officer,  over  my  protest,  you  selected 
your  own  instruments  to  pick  this  jury.  And  the  jury  so 
chosen  was  naturally  subject  to  the  self-same  coal  com- 
pany influences  which  with  hue  and  cry  now  seek  to 
drive  me  to  the  penitentiary. 

f  T  matters  not  that  I  was  utterly  guiltless  of  the  charge 
against  me.  It  matters  not  that  the  prosecution  was 
forced  to  abandon  its  claim  that  on  October  25,  1913,  I 
fired  a  shot  or  did  other  than  seek  to  avoid  the  violence 
which  menaced  the  cause  dearest  to  my  heart. 

It  matters  not  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution to  invoke  legal  doctrines  of  conspiracy,  which,  if 
applied  impartially,  would  convict  the  leading  coal  opera- 
tors of  Colorado  and  the  country  for  the  deaths  of  men, 
women  and  children  at  Ludlow  on  April  20,  1914. 

Perhaps  this  seemed  immaterial,  because  none  of  them 
have  been  informed  against,  much  less  tried,  and  none  of 
them  fear  our  courts  or  prosecuting  officials. 

It  matters  not  that  the  only  evidence,  on  which  the 
prosecution  was  forced  to  rest,  was  the  testimony  of  two 
disreputable  Baldwin-Felts  detectives,  employes  of  the 
coal  operators'  association,  with  whom  you  yourself  were 
formerly  professionally  associated. 

Nothing  was  to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way,  and 
it  is  significant  that  even  a  jury  so  selected  refused  to 
convict  me  until  a  bailiff  selected  by  you,  according  to 
affidavits  on  file  in  this  court,  tortured  a  juryman  with 
manufactured  ref)orts  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  the 
juror's  wife,  and  as  a  final  stroke  warned  the  jury  that 
under  your  orders  the  jury  would  have  nothing  further 
to  eat  until  they  rendered  their  verdict. 

f  N  the  face  of  this  sworn  charge,  which  courts  every- 
where have  held  sufficient  to  undermine  the  whole 
structure  of  jury  trials  and  to  destroy  the  integrity  of 
such  a  verdict,  your  bailiff  has  remained  silent  and  this 
court  impassive.  May  I  ask  whether  judicial  travesty  is 
not  the  right  description  of  such  proceedings? 

Such  practices,  however,  astonishing  to  our  people  in 
general,  do  not  surprise  one  who  has  observed  our  in- 
dustrial history.  From  long  experience  I  recognize  the 
power  of  wealth,  the  magnitude  of  our  industrial  prob- 
lems and  their  effect  on  our  existing  social  system.  I 
can  understand,   for  I  have  seen  how  men  who  seek  a 


living  realization  for  the  workers  of  the  world  of  the 
old  ideals  of  justice  and  equality;  who  endeavor  to  open 
the  eyes  of  their  fellows  to  the  true  economic  conditions 
that  surround  them  as  they  seek  their  daily  bread,  arc 
persecuted,  defamed  and  even,  in  exceptional  instances, 
hounded  to  the  gallows  by  those  who  control  the  wealth 
and  privileges  of  our  generous  country. 

f  HAVE  seen  some  masters  of  finance  within  and  with- 
out this  state  using  the  full  powers  of  government 
to  divide  the  workers,  to  crush  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
in  their  breasts,  and  to  extinguish  the  kindling  light  of 
intelligence  in  their  souls  in  full  realization  of  the  fact 
that  understanding  brings  the  fixed  desire  for  the  higher 
and  nobler  things  of  life,  including  a  dream  of  equality 
of  opportunity  some  day  for  the  children  of  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

And  it  is  not  overstatement  to  say  that  I  am  here  to- 
day because,  with  others,  I  have  patiently,  without  bitter- 
ness, yet  persistently,  for  years  sought  these  things— a 
wider  chance  in  life  for  those  who  toil,  a  higher  type  of 
democratic  citizenship  and  a  social  system  of  industry 
which  gives  promise  to  mankind  and  denies  autocratic 
power  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  great  mass  of 
workers  to  the  masters  of  millions  who  have  usurped 
governmental  authority  itself. 

CUCH  usurpation  has  reached  its  most  finished  expres- 
sion in  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  counties,  in  this 
state,  and  those  who,  like  myself,  have  continued  none 
the  less  to  worship  at  the  ancient  altars  of  human  liberty 
and  justice  in  this  country  have  been  marked  for  anni- 
hilation. 

But  let  no  one  think  we  have  not  seen  through  years 
this  very  possibility. 

In  receiving  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  from  this  court  I  can  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that 
I  have  broken  no  law  and  committed  no  crime,  unless  it 
be  that  I  am  a  coal  miner,  honored  by  my  fellow  work- 
ers, with  their  years  of  confident  faith  that  my  devotion 
will  stand  even  this  acid  test  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
principles. 

f  N  a  word,  the  reason  this  court  should  not  pass  judg- 
ment as  I  see  it  is  that  by  so  doing  it  will  openly 
violate  every  principle  of  justice  for  the  promotion  of 
which  our  courts  exist. 

Solemnly  facing  iron  bars  and  prison  walls,  I  assert 
my  love  for  justice  and  my  faith  in  its  ultimate  triumph- 
not  a  justice  of  theory,  but  of  reality  extending  to  men. 
women  and  children  whose  proper  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity it  embraces;  and  with  utmost  earnestness  I  want 
it  understood  that  my  one  satisfaction  in  my  lot — sepa- 
rated though  I  be  from  those  who  are  dearer  to  me  than 
life — lies  in  the  belief  that  this,  my  undeserved  experi- 
ence, may  help  awaken  others  to  the  living  wrongs  in 
our  world,  calling  today  as  definitely  as  in  the  past  for 
remedy. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  duty  even  by  sacrifice  to  ad- 
vance our  priceless  cause.  I  am  therefore  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  sentence  this  court  should  declare  itself  without 
either  authority,  right  or  justification  to  impose. 
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over-capitalized,"  and  to  charge  high 
rales  in  order  to  pay  dividends.  The 
service  generally  is  declared  to  be  in- 
efficient and  unusually  high  in  cost,  de- 
spite the  low  wages  paid  to  the  operat- 
ors. 

Government  ownership  and  operation 
in  the  post-office  department,  with  a  re- 
vision of  salary  ratings,  is  recommended. 

Federal  purchase  of  the  telephone 
companies  is  also  urged.  Statistics  arc 
presented  to  show  that  the  telephone 
companies  are  over-capitalized.  Con- 
ditions of  women's  work  in  these  com- 
panies are  criticized.  In  view  of  the 
nervous  strain  of  the  work,  seven  or 
nine  hours  a  day  are  considered  too 
long  by  Mr.  Manly,  who  gives  it  as 
ihe  opinion  of  physicians  that  telephone 
operators  should  not  work  more  than 
five.  Night  work  is  condemned,  as  is 
also  the  opposition  of  the  companies  to 
organization.  Pending  government  own- 
ership, the  report  recommends  that 
minimum  wages  be  fixed  by  a  board 
created   by   Congress. 

The  low  pay  of  conductors  and  porters 
of  the  Pullman  Company,  and,  their  ex- 
tremely long  hours  of  service,  are  criti- 
cized, and  the  report  declares  that  the 
effect  of  the  tipping  system  not  only 
is  degrading  but  is  responsible  for  dis- 
crimination in  the  service  to  the  public. 
Congress  is  urged  to  prohibit  the  tipping 
of  any  employe  of  a  public  service  cor- 
poration engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce; to  regulate  the  hours  of  em- 
ployes in  the  Pullman  service  and  to 
extend  the  Newlands  act  to  cover  the 
Pullman  Company. 

Concerning  railroad  conditions,  the 
report  says  that  the  investigations  of 
the  commission  are  too  limited  to  permit 
of  general  findings  or  recommendations. 
But  the  insanitary  conditions  in  railroad 
construction  camps,  the  manipulation  of 
benefit  funds  to  coerce  employes,  and 
the  usurpation  of  state  functions  by  rail- 
way police  forces,  are  condemned  and 
various  methods  of  regulation  are  pro- 
posed. 

After  declaring  that  isolated  industrial 
communities  are  often  completely  con- 
trolled in  their  social  and  political  life 
by  corporations  which  violate  the  right 
to  free  speech  and  assemblage  and  the 
right  of  public  highways,  the  report 
recommends  the  enactment  of  state  legis- 
lation to  safeguard  these  rights. 

In  the  case  of  public  lands  containing 
timber  or  minerals,  a  federal  statute  is 
suggested  providing  that  neither  the 
land  nor  mineral  rights  shall  under  any 
circumstances  be  sold,  but  used  only 
upon  leases  for  limited  terms.  The  re- 
port calls  for  a  post-office  department 
report  as  to  all  communities  in  which 
post -offices  are  in  company  owned  build- 
ings, or  where  the  post-master  is  a  pri- 
vate employer  or  the  agent  of  a  private 
employer.  Federal  and  state  statutes 
are  recommended  against  political  in- 
Huencc  or  intimidation  of  employes  by 
the  employer. 

The  rapid  increase  of  farm  tenancy  in 
the  southwest  is  dwelt  upon.  Statistics 
are  given  to  show  that  in  1880,  Texas  had 
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65,468  tenant  farmers,  comprising  37.6 
per  cent  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  state. 
In  1910,  tenant  farmers  had  increased  to 
219.571,  comprising  53  per  cent  of  all 
farmers. 

The  prevailing  system,  that  of  share- 
tenancy, — under  which  the  landlord  re- 
ceives one-third  of  the  grain  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  cotton, — is  declared  to 
work  great  hardship.  The  entire  family 
must  work  in  order  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  Hopeless  debt  and  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates  (from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent)  are  oppressive,  and  tenants  are 
not  compensated  for  improvements  they 


make  upon  the  property. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion provide  for  long  time  leases :  for 
compensation  of  the  tenant  for  improve- 
ments and  cropping  systems  which  will 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  for 
federal  and  state  bureaus  to  help  in  the 
distribution  of  labor;  for  a  sound  rural 
credit  system ;  for  modernized  rural 
schools  and  compulsory  education ;  and 
for  the  revision  of  taxation  to  exempt 
improvements  and  to  tax  unused  land  at 
full  rental  value. 

The  charge  is  made  that  through  stock 
ownership  and     control     of  credit  the 
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manufacturing,  mining  and  transporta- 
tion industries  have  come  under  the 
domination  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  enormously  powerful  finan- 
cial institutions,  dominated  in  turn  by  a 
very  small  number  of  powerful  finan- 
ciers. 

It  is  stated,  for  eliample,  that  in  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which 
had  in  1911  about  100,000  shareholders, 
1.5  per  cent  held  57  per  cent  of  the 
stock,  while  final  control  rested  with  a 
single  private  banking  house.  The  re- 
port declares  that  a  careful  and  conserv- 
ative study  shows  2,651,684  wage-earn- 
ers employed  by  corporations  control- 
led by  six  financial  groups  with  a  capi- 
talization of  nearly  twenty  billion  dol- 
lars. The  Morgan  First  National  Bank 
group  alone  is  credited  with  control  of 
corporations  employing  785,499  persons. 
A  cablegram  from  J.  P.  Morgan  to  E.  H. 
Gary  is  quoted  to  indicate  the  effective- 
ness of  this  control  with  reference  lo 
settlement  of  wage  questions. 

These  "industrial  dictators"  are 
charged  with  ignorance  concerning 
every  aspect  of  the  industries  they  con- 
trol, except  the  finances.  They  are 
criticized  for  determined  opposition  lo 
organization  of  employes. 

The  funds  g'ven  to  the  Rockefeller 
and  Carnegie  Foundations,  says  the  re- 
port, amount  lo  at  least  ?250.000,CX)O. 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  at  least 
$13,000,000,  "which  is  at  least  twice  as 
great  as  the  appropriations  of  the  fed- 
eral government  for  similar  purposes, 
namely,  education  and  social  service." 
In  the  case  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion the_  control  of  these  funds  is  de- 
clared to  be  in  the  hands  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  two  members  of 
the  personal  staff  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Sr.,  who  constitute  the  finance 
committee,  and  the  majority  of  the  trus- 
tees are  described  as  salaried  employes 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  the  foundation, 
who  are  subject  to  personal  dictation 
and  may  be  removed  at  any  moment. 
The  report  declares  that  the  foundation 
funds  "represent  largely  the  results 
either  of  the  exploitation  of  American 
workers  through  the  payment  of  low 
wages  or  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
American  public  through  the  exaction 
of  high  prices.  The  funds,  therefore,  by 
every  right,  belong  to  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

The  unlimited  powers  granted  by  their 
charters  to  these  foundations  are  criti- 
cized in  the  words  of  President  Schur- 
man  of  Cornell,  himself  a  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  The  lack  of  pub- 
lic control  is  made  clear,  and  a  warn- 
ing from  past  experience  is  drawn  from 
the  case  of  the  insurance  companies. 

The  "entrance  of  the  foundations  into 
the  field  of  industrial  relations,  through 
the  creation  of  a  special  division  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,"  is  given  par- 
ticular attention  and  the  report  charac- 
terizes it  as  "a  menace  to  the  national 
welfare  to  which  the  attention  not  only 
of  Congress  but  of  the  entire  country 
should  be  directed,"  The  report  de- 
clares that  the  Rockefeller  investi- 
gation of  industrial  relations  has  no 
scientific  or  social  basis  hut  was  origi- 
nated to  promote  the  Rockefeller  indus- 
trial interests;  that  the  letter  inviting 
Mackenzie  King  to  undertake  the  work 


stated  that  Messrs.  Rockefeller  wid 
Green  in  "their  purely  corporate  ca- 
pacity as  owners  and  directors  of  lir^ 
industries"  desired  his  aid :  that  the  in- 
vestigation forms  part  of  what  Mr 
Rockefeller  in  a  letter  to  Ivy  Lee  talW 
the  "union  educational  campaign"  c^ 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Bowers  as  "the  figlii 
for  the  open  shop";  that  Mr.  RodI^ 
feller  planned  to  utilize  in  this  campaign 
literature  containing  statements  which 
he  knew  to  be  untrue  and  misleading— 
as  for  example,  the  numerous  missuif- 
ments  in  a  sermon  by  Newell  Dwighi 
Hillis  and  in  an  article  by  Prof.  John  J 
Stevenson ;  and  that  the  investigation  ol 
industrial  relations  is  not  made  in  go« 
faith,  inasmuch  as  its  director  lUtu 
that  he  will  not  make  public  his  iindinp 
concerning  conditions  in  Colorado. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  m- 
fiuence  the  public  press,  says  the  repon 
is  shown  by  his  employment  of  an  «- 
perienced  publicity  expert,  and  his  "tn- 
dent  interest  in  the  ownership  or  conirol 
of  a  number  of  publications."  Two  art 
named  as  having  been  subjects  of  in 
quiry  by  his  secretary.  These  are  itit 
Pueblo  Star  Journal  and  The  Nolion't 
Business.  The  report  fails  to  siait. 
however,  whether  any  money  was  grant- 
ed to  either. 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  ihc 
foundations  and  private  endowments  »i 
institutions  for  education  influence  ihtir 
beneficiaries,  the  following  examples  art 
cited;  the  adoption  of  a  definite  lint  oi 
policy  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Rf- 
search  in  New  York  to  meet  the  coo- 
ditions  imposed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  in 
connection  with  proposed  comribulions: 
the  abandonment  by  several  colleges  wri 
universities  of  sectarian  affiliations  ami 
charier  clauses  relating  lo  religion  in 
order  to  secure  endowments  from  iJ" 
Carnegie  corporation,  and  pensions  For 
professors  from  the  Carnegie  Foondi- 
tton  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 

It  is  further  charged  that  wealth  « 
developing  a  degree  of  control  over  iht 
teachings  of  professors.  Two  insiancs 
are  given  of  professors  dropped  '^i* 
year  from  their  positions,  no  valid  tw- 
sons  being  made  public.  Both  were  wit- 
nesses before  the  commission.  One  wu 
a  professor  of  law  in  a  state  universiff 
who  had  acted  as  counsel  for  the  stnli- 
ers  in  Colorado  and  whose  dismissal  hw 
been  publicly  urged  by  the  coal  optri- 
lors  upon  numerous  occasions.  H« 
statement  has  been  ui) controverted,  saT* 
the  report,  that  he  had  been  warned  «« 
to  testify  before  the  commission  if  ^ 
desired  to  be  re-appoinled.  The  oih" 
dismissed  professor  is  described  as  u- 
tive  in  fights  for  child  labor  l^slai"* 
and  other  progressive  measures,  and  a 
author  of  a  recent  book  comparing  * 
come  paid  for  property  ownership  wra 
income  paid  for  all  classes  of  sem«- 
Trustees  of  the  university  with  which  K 
was  connected  are  declared  to  be  inK^ 
ested  in  corporations  which  have  bitIe^ 
ly  opposed  progressive  legislation. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report 
with  reference  to  foundations  nrge  in« 
a  federal  law  be  enacted  requiring  »> 
incorporated  non-profit-making  btwies 
whose  present  charters  empower  them  w 
perform  more  than  a  specific  funcl'c* 
and  whose  funds  exceed  $1,000,000.  m>^<* 
secure  a  federal  charter.    It  is  suggf*'"' 
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that  this  charter  provide  for  definite 
limitation  of  their  funds  not  to  exceed 
ihe  largest  amount  held  by  any  such 
body  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
law ;  for  de5nite  and  exact  specifications 
of  powers  and  functions,  with  heavy 
penalty  if  powers  are  exceeded;  for  pro- 
vision against  accumulation  of  funds  by 
compounding  unexpended  income  and 
against  expenditure  in  any  one  year  of 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  principal; 
for  rigid  inspection  of  investments  and 
expenditures;  for  complete  publicity 
through  reports  to  government  officials : 
and  for  provision  that  no  work  not  men- 
tioned in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
shall  be  undertaken  without  unanimous 
consent  and  approval  of  the  trustees  nor 
unless  Congress  be  informed  through  a 
communication  which  shall  be  published 
in  tjie  Congressional  Record.    . 

Farther  recommendations  are  that 
Congress  shall  provide  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  all  endowed  institutions 
both  secular  and  religious,  "whose  prop- 
erty holdings  or  income  exceeds  a  mod- 
erate amount,"  and  that  appropriations 
of  the  federal  government  tor  education 
and  social  service  shall  be  increased  as 
the  only  effective  means  of  counteract- 
ing Ihe  influence  of  the  foundations. 

A  portion  of  the  third  section  of  the 
Manly  report  deals  with  unions  and  the 
law.  It  declares  that  American  court 
decisions  have  had  the  effect  of  restrict- 
ing the  activities  of  labor  organizations, 
depriving  them  of  their  most  effective 
weapons — the  boycott  and  the  power  of 
picketing;  while  the  weapons  of  the  em- 
ployers— power  of  arbitrary  discharge, 
of  black-listing,  and  of  bringing  in 
strike-breakers — have  been  maintained. 
An  additional  weapon,  says  the  report, 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  employ- 
ers by  many  courts  in  the  form  of 
sweeping  injunctions,  which  render  pun- 
ishable acts  which  would  otherwise  be 
legal,  and  which  deprive  workers  of  the 
right  to  jury  trial. 

The  effect  of  the  Clayton  act,  designed 
to  deal  with  the  situation,  is  considered 
doubtful.  Two  lines  of  possible  action 
are  indicated:  to  restrict  the  rights 
and  powers  of  employers  to  correspond 
to  those  allowed  to  trade  unions;  or  to 
remove  all  restrictions  which  now  pre- 
vent the  freedom  of  action  of  both  par- 
ties to  industrial  disputes.  The  first 
method,  says  the  report,  has  been  tried 
repeatedly  and  has  failed  absolutely. 
Hie  second,  which  legalizes  strikes, 
lock-outs,  boycotts,  black-listing,  the 
bringing  in  of  strike-breakers,  and 
peaceful  picketing  has  been  successful, 
iccording  to  the  report,  through  the  en- 
ictment  of  the  British  tcades  disputes 
>«.  Accordingly  it  is  recommended  that 
Ihe  principles  of  this  act  be  enacted  by 
federal  and  state  laws. 

-After  a  discussion  of  violence  and 
policing  in  times  of  labor  disturbance, 
recommendations  are  made  with  a  view 
to  Ihe  removal  of  causes  which  lead  to 
violence  and  to  the  promotion  of  im- 
partial and  effective  police  action.  They 
provide  for  strict  regulation  of  inter- 
state shipments  of  arms,  of  detective 
agencies,  and  of  sheriff's  deputies,  and 
for  uniform  state  codes  governing  in 
tletail  the  activities  of  the  militia  and  its 
felation  to  civil  authorily. 

The  problem  of    migratory    labor  is 
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given  attention  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisnon 
report  upon  feasible  plans  for  pro\-i(ling 
transportation  at  low  rates,  that  states 
cities  and  the  federal  government  d 
operate  in  the  establishment  of  sanitan 
workingmen's  hotels;  and  that  simlarW 
colonies  or  farms  be  established  for  ^ 
rehabilitation  of  "down  and  outs." 

Investigations  conducted  under  ihj 
direction  of  George  E.  Baraett  ate  S 
basis  for  conclusions  conceraing  k 
methods  of  trade  unions,  their  adnr: 
ages  in  raising  wages  and  shoittsiq 
hours,  and  their  evils  such  as  outpaiT? 
striction  not  necessary  to  safcguaj 
health,  jurisdictional  strikes  and  graiti 
which  unionists  must  work  to  elimina; 

Immigration  restriction  along  the  h 
of  the  Burnett-Dillingham  bill  is 
mended.  Other  subjects  treated 
length  in  the  report  are:  unemplov 
methods  and  policies  of  employers' 
sociations,  scientific  management,  pri^ 
labor,  immigration,  labor  conditions  I 
colonial  possessions  and  Qinese  td 
sion. 

The  supplemental  findings  and  recK 
mendations  of  Commissioners  L«ni 
and  O'Connell.  signed  also  by  Chaina 
Walsh  and  Commissioner  Garretai 
are  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  ^ 
dissent  from  the  recommendations  cd 
ceming  mediation  plans  set  forth  in  tl 
Manly  report,  in  the  report  to  the  cos 
mission  by  Professor  Bamett,  and  in< 
report  of  Commissioner  Commons.* 
are  also  devoted  to  a  vigorous  dcfd 
of  labor  organizations  against  the  d 
cism  which  appears  in  the  suppW 
report  of  the  employer  members  of  i 
commission. 

The  labor  members  favor  the  dcvcsj 
ment  of  the  mediation  and  condliaa 
work  by  the  Department  of  Labor  \ 
the  extension  of  the  Newlands  acti 
suggested  by  the  Manly  report,  and  ^ 
clare  that  new  governmental  mactjj 
is  unwise.  In  particular,  they  tm 
the  opinion  that  the  plan  for  the  crttj 
of  an  industrial  commission  to  de^ 
take  the  administration  of  labor Jf 
grants  to  the  commission  powers  lif 
excess  of  those  exercised  by  the  f^ 
dent  or  the  governor  of  any  state.  ^ 
a  commission,  they  assert,  wonli 
bureaucratic  and  a  subversion  of  ^^ 
racy  dangerous  to  the  social  andc 
liberty  of  all  citizens. 

The  evils  which  the  employer  a 
missioners  named  as  existing  in  ^ 
unions,  are  declared  to  be  "in  no 
causes  of  industrial  unrest,"  as 
by  the  employer  commissioners,  buf 
the  contrary,  are  evidences  of  ^ 
industrial  unrest  and  are  evils  thsi 
incidental  to  a  situation  wherein 
has  at  times  been  forced  to  fight 
such  weapons  as  it  could  commana 
advantages  and  rights  that  in  j" 
should  be  freely  accorded  to  the 
earners    .     .    .    The  union,  fightm?, 


its  right  to  live,  is  sometimes 


forced 


»ia      llgltl.      KKf      live,      1^     iJV/«»«v»."- —  I 

tolerate  acts  that  would  not  be  coon* 
anced  if  its  entity  were  secu«  anfl. 


energies  were  not  absorbed  m 
for  existence." 

For  these  evils  and  for  the  'm^' 
ment  of  the  conditions  of  the  »^ 
strong  union  organization  is  "^^ 
the  one  true  remedy. 
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Last  year  The  Survey  was  used  by  over  2000  college  students  as  coU 
laleraj  reading  in  courses  in  economics,  sociology  and  history— parbcularly  in 
cUsses  in  which  a  feature  it  made  of  the  dtscussim  of  the  news  of  today. 

TA€  GIST  0/  IT- 

«STICK  it  out— we're  all  witbyoi'd 
the  men  of  Sing  Sing  wbeo  ilwi  p 
Warden  Osborne  a  rousing  "velcoiiic  hiU 
from  vacattoTL     Page  S». 


Breshkovsky,  "grandnotheT 
Russian  revolution,"  faces  the  tutdist  k 
ishment  of  her  career.  Bulunt  Iicr  pb 
of  exile,  consists  of  fifteen  Yikni  Id^ 
huts,  a  post  of  Cossacks,  a  Russian  dm 
and  a  few  fur  traders.    Page  ms. 

'pHIS  is  no  day  for  civic  dtspair,  «i( 
Pittsburgh  "Idds"  can  make)  part « 
dingy  hillside  alongside  a  stnl  mill  ']i 
ney  Park"  they  decided  to  name  i!  Pi! 
S31. 

'J'HE  immiKration  conference  al  the  tin 
ma  Pacific  E:cposition  was  a  "mtlM 
pot  of  ideas,"  with  restrictionists.  fnt  P" 
advocates,  Jews,  Gentiles.  JapwMt  On 
ese,  college  professors,  immigralion  M 
and  business  men  all  coniritnitiag  i" 
views.     Page  526. 

TUBERCULOUS  parents  who  wW 
their  children  are  guilty  of  impr^ 
guardianship,  according  to  a  decision  by  a 
Brooklyn  Children's  Court.  Page  S» 
BONA  FIDE  deaf  peop!e-8i,i»0  of  iM 
throughout  the  country— are  njingi 
curb  fakers  who  falsely  represent  tbs 
selves  as  physically  defective,  says  Frw 
P.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  NatioMl  F(i 
temal  Society  of  the  Deaf.  Pap  *" 
QITY  expenditures  eitSeded  incomt  > 
$1,000  a  day  in  Birmingham,  AU.  s> 
the  City  Fathers  when  they  abolished  fiol 
all  the  social  service  activities  of  tbt  Jc 
nicipality.  Public  spirited  citiiens  an  1^ 
ing  to  save  what  they  can  by  voluKf 
work  to  fill  the  gap.  Page  530. 
■JF  you  found  the  newspapers  in  PhiW* 
phia.  New  York  and  Boston  pricKJi 
Utterly  strange  sons  of  type— so  thit )' 
couldn't  read  them,  you  might  inup«  J 
confusion  which  the  blind  have  ■;*  « 
different  systems  of  raised  type.  Tlic  r* 
ference  of  the  American  AssociHiMi  ( 
Workers  for  the  Blind  has  at  last  i4^ 
a  uniform  "standard  dot"  system,  "t 
533. 

HESPITE  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  poW 
philosophy  150  years  behind  tht  ti« 
the  New  York  state  constitution  niiW 
adopted  pri^Tess've  labor  provisions,  n 
538. 

HOLLAND'S  hospiulity  to  cMninal 
swept  upon  Dutch  soil  """"''^j'JJ 
self  government  in  some  camps.  Belp* 
German  and  English  soldiers  o*^''' r; 
selves  with  everything  from  1*'"t' 
whittling  to  astronomy.  One  cfo*" 
English  "Tommies"  amused  '''«^J''"" 
the  local  populace  by  producinR  a  "hany 
oerformance  which  thei-  called  l^"" 
Town  Follies."    Page  53S. 
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Lest  the  wreckage  of  Fourth 
of  July  be  overlooked  amid  congratula- 
lions  for  "safe  and  sane  fourths"  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  sum- 
marized for  thirteen  consecutive  years 
deaths  and  injuries  resulting  from  the 
holiday  celebrations.  Since  the  data  is 
carefully  prepared,  allowing  towns  aifU 
cities  ample  time  to  return  their  lists  of 
casualties,  the  1915  report  has  only  now 
been  made  public. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  is  30,  a. 
drop  of  ten  from  last  year,  of  two  from 
1913.  There  has  been  a  steady  decline 
since  1903  when  the  statistics  were 
first  collected.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  tetanus  has  gradually  diminished 
each  year  until  only  one,  caused  by  a 
blank  cartridge,  is  outstanding  against 
1915.  Causes  of  the  other  deaths  are: 
firearms;  explosions  of  powder,  bombs 
or  torpedos ;  cannon ;  and  various  forms 
of  fireworks. 

"The  most  serious  fact  presented  this 
year,"  comments  the  Journal  of  The 
Atiierican  Medical  Associalion,  "is  that 
eleven  persons,  mostly  little  girls  or 
imall  children,  were  burned  to  death  by 
fire  from  fireworks,  most  cases  being 
raused  by  the  supposedly  'harmless' 
varieties." 

There  were  1,135  non-fatal  injuries 
liis  year  —  331 
ess  than  last 
'ear,  but  four 
D  0  r  e  than  in 
.913,  and  188 
nore  than  in 
1912.  One  person 
»is  totally  blind- 
Id  this  year,  U 
tersons  lost^^ne 
ye  each,  5  lost 
egs,  arms  or 
xnds,  and  35  lost 
We  or  more  fin- 


in  the  number  of  casualties 
since  1912.  Pennsylvania  holds  the  black- 
est record,  with  283  injuries.  Marked 
increases  over  last  year  are  reported 
for  California,  MassachusetU,  Minne- 
sota and  West  Virginia. 

Although  the  gross  decrease  since 
1913  in  deaths  and  injuries  is  gratifying, 
the  American  Medical  Association 
points  out  that  any  relaxation  of  effort 
means  more  casualty  statistics  in  the  an- 
nual summary.  The  association  insists 
that  the  responsibility  clearly  rests  with 
city  governments,  since  "the  employment 
of  death-dealing  methods  of  celebration 
is  subject  to  their  regulation." 


New  York  had 
?2  casualties 
Ws  year,  the 
larkest  blot  on 
he  register — in 
^t,  the  state 
<bows  an  annual 
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R  POLISH   RELIEF 


JAN  and  Hulka  are  two  Polish  refugees  who  seek  adoption  by  American  chil- 
dren that  they  may  aid  the  homeless,  starving  waifs  of  Poland.  These  dolls 
and  a  score  of  oUiers  in  quaint  peasant  costume  were  designed  by  Polish  artists, 
brought  to  America  by  Madame  Helen  Paderewski,  wife  of  the  pianist  and  com- 
poser, and  are  now  on  sale  by  the  National  American  Committee  of  the  Polish 
Victims  Relief  Fund,  Aeolian  Building,  New  York. 

The  American  Committee  co-operates  with  the  General  Committee  for  Polish 
Relief  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  which  is  trying  to  awake  for  helpless  Poland 
generosity  like  that  aroused  for  Belgium. 

"Conditions  in  Poland,"  states  the  committee,  "are  much  worse  than  the  worst 
in  Belgium." 

Russian  and  German  armies  sweeping  backward  and  forward  over  Polish  soil, 
have  trod  under  foot  every  vestige  of  civiliiation.  Fully  eleven  millions  of  women 
and  children,  peasants  and  workmen,  have  been  driven  from  smoking  homes  to 
hide  in  woods  or  hollows,  subsisting  on  roots  and  the  bark  of  trees.  The  young 
men  have  been  killed  by  the  hundred  thousands  fighting  a  fratricidal  combat  in 
hostile  armies. 

Faced  with  this  awful  desolation  the  general  committee  for  Polish  Relief,  with 
Henry  Sienkiewicz,  president,  and  Ignace  J.  Paderewski,  vice-president,  Is  sending 

"Some  bread  for  Polish  women  and  children  I 
Some  seed  for  the  Polish  farmers  1" 


i  OF 

It  is  estimated  there  are  two 
million  of  mutilated  men,  soldiers  of 
the  European  conflict.  The  crippling 
of  men  for  their  whole  lives  is  still  go- 
ing on.  These  men  come  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  are  of  all  the  ages 
when  men  are  usually  workers.  Some 
are  men  who  work  with  their  brains 
chiefly,  men  of  different  professions; 
others, — man)[,  many  more, — arc  men 
who  work  principally  with  their  hands. 
The  former  will  probably  be  able  to  ad- 
just their  lives  to  their  mutilated 
bodies.  The  latter  will  need  aid  to  start 
them  on  the  new  road  toward  earning 
a  living. 

Realizing  this,  some  of  the  foremost 
educators  in  the  leading  warring  na- 
tions are  studying  this  subject.  They 
have  asked  the  help  of  F.  B.  Gilbreth  of 
Providence,  an  expert  in  motion  and 
time  study,  with  the  hope  that  through 
investigations,  the  efficiency  of  partial- 
ly disabled  men  might  be  increased  and 
employment  secured  at  wages  greater . 
than  they  could  otherwise  command; 
while  the  actual  cost  of  the  product 
might  be  decreased. 

On  August  13,  the  Summer  School 
of  Scientific  Management  devoted  a  ses- 
sion to  the  consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  school  is  conducted  each  sum- 
mer by  Mr.  Gil- 
breth and  is 
attended  by  pro- 
fessors of  engi- 
neering, psychol- 
ogy, business 
administration; 
by  surgeons, 
managers  and 
superintendents. 

As  a  result  of 
the  meeting,  it 
was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  con- 
tinue the  move- 
ment upon  the 
following  lines: 

Preparation   of 

a  bibliography  of 
articles  on  the 
subject  already 
in  print   and  the 
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proper     indexing  of  the  same. 

Listing  the  different  trades  with  the 
various  kinds  of  work  in  each,  for  de- 
tailed study. 

A  division  of  the  work  of  trades  into 
groups  of  those  involving  similar  or 
kindred  movements  of  the  same  parts  of 
the  anatomy. 

Obtaining  more  records  of  individual 
cases  of  the  work  men  have  done  for 
a  living,  when  they  have  been  seriously 
injured. 

A  study  of  the  motions  used  in  such 
cases,  showing  how  the  work  was  done. 

Obviously,  the  first  thing  which 
maimed  men  need  is  to  be  given  en- 
couragement that  their  lives  are  not 
necessarily  useless;  that  they  can  still 
have  work  which  they  can  do  and  do 
well.  They  have  been  subject  to  a 
severe  shock,  not  only  the  shock  of  the 
battle  and  of  the  wound,  but  also  the 
shock  of  realizing  that  their  maimed 
condition  means  a  burden  and  a  handi- 
cap for  all  their  life. 

A  number  of  instances  were  men- 
tioned of  maimed  men  who,  with  their 
one  arm,  had  become  deicterous  in  their 
old  trade;  of  others  who  had  acquired 
new  occupations  in  which  they  did 
well,  or  who  had  even  developed  a 
latent  talent  or  genius  for  tasks  of  a 
higher  grade  than  they  had  previously 
attempted,  many  changing  from  manual 
workers  to  professional  workers.  The 
method  will  be  adopted  of  training 
teachers,  perhaps  themselves  maimed 
men,  in  the  needful  efficient  motions  as 
determined  by  motion  study  methods. 
These  teachers  will  then  instruct  the 
maimed  workers.  The  results  obtained 
from  these  researches  should  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  and  made  available 
to  all  in  public  libraries  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

By  motion-study  is  meant  a  system  of 
motion-pictures  devised  by  Mr.  Gilbreth, 
which  photograph  a  workman  actually 
at  work.  An  electric  light  is  fastened 
to  that  part  of  the  body  specially  en- 
gaged in  the  task;  this  is  shut  off  at 
short  intervals,  thus  introducing  the 
time  element  into  the  picture.  A  clock, 
reading  to  one-three  hundredth  of  a  sec- 
ond, regulates  the  process.  A  perman- 
ent record  is  in  this  way  secured  for 
study  and  comparison. 

Application  of  this  theory  is  described 
more  or  less  fully  in  Mr.  Gilbreth's 
books,  A  Primer  of  Scientific  Manage- 
ment, Motion  Study,  and  A  Brick-lay- 
ing System. 

Although  a  great  and  sudden  demand 
is  brought  about  by  the  horrible  effects 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  there  is  immedi- 
ate need  also  for  just  such  aid  for  our 
own  citizens  in  this  country. 

The  number  of  accidents  in  the 
United  States  has  been  greatly  reduced 
in  the  past  few  years,  by  the  Safety 
First  movement,  but  some  maiming  of 
men  and  women  is  bound  to  occur.  In 
the  aggregate  for  the  whole  country 
the  number  will  be  large.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  all  Safety  First  organiza- 


tions to  handle  also  all  cases  of  maimed 
persons  occurring  in  their  jurisdiction, 
to  place  them  in  positions  suitable  for 
them  and  to  have  them  taught  the  prop- 
er motions  for  the  new  work  and  new 
conditions  of  the  worker. 

In  securing  records  of  the  work  of 
maimed  men,  manufacturers  and  others 
are  requested  to  report  individual  cases 
directly  to  the  Summer  School  of  Scien- 
tific Management,  77  Brown  street, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Anyone  who  can  present  a  case  for 
record,  is  asked  to  do  so  even  if  it  seems 
simple  and  trivial,  for  it  is  felt  that  any 
case  may  prove  suggestive. 

SAN    FRANCISCO  CONGRESS   ON 
IMMIGRATION 

Among  the  sixty-two  congresses 
directed  during  the  week  of  August  8- 
14  by  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  of- 
ficials in  and  around  San  Francisco,  was 
the  International  Immigration  Congress. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  attend- 
ed this  meeting  which  was  planned  and 
carried  out  jointly  by  the  American  So- 
ciological Society  and  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  in  America. 

Restrictionists,  free  port  advocates, 
Jews,  Japanese,  Chinese,  college  profes- 
sors, churchmen,  immigration  officials 
and  business  men  contributed  their  views 
and  analyses  to  this  melting-pot  of  ideas, 
writes  Frank  B.  Lenz,  immigration  sec- 
retary of  the  San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C. 
A. 

In  this  part  of  America  where  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  colonists  are  most 
numerous,  the  question  of  Asiatic  im- 
migration was  naturally  uppermost.  Dr. 
H.  A.  Millis  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas declared  that  the  present  "gentle- 
man's agreement"  governing  Japanese 
immigration  is  "illogical,  unjust  and  an 
affront  to  Japan."  However,  he  believes 
that  since  with  a  large  immigration,  as- 
similation is  impossible,  there  should  be 
some  restrictions  to  immigration.  He 
advocated,  therefore,  a  non-discrimin- 
atory policy  toward  all  foreigners  com- 
ing to  our  shores. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Inui,  secretary  of  the 
Japan  Society  of  America,  was  convin- 
ced that  the  Japanese  question  was  one 
of  education,  not  of  immigration.  "It 
is  only  in  non-essentials,"  he  said,  "that 
the  Japanese  differ  from  the  Americans. 
The  difference  is  in  customs  and  habits, 
not  in  ideals  and  morals." 

Mr.  Kee  Owyang,  exposition  commis- 
sioner from  China  and  former  consul 
at  San  Francisco,  denounced  the  Chinese 
exclusion  law  as  unjust,  and  expressed 
hope  that  the  law  would  be  altered  to 
read  as  a  restriction  law.  He  declared 
that  it  inflicts  tremendous  hardships, 
not  so  much  on  the  coolies,  against 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  directed,  as 
against  the  exempt  class  of  Chinese 
students,  merchants,  travelers,  teachers 
and  even  officials,  whom  it  brings  un- 
der the  stigma  of  belonging  to  the  coolie 


race. 

The  needs  and  methods  of  assimilat- 
ing immigrants  were  considered  by  mi- 
ous  speakers.  Dr.  Kate  Waller  Barren, 
special  agent  of  the  United  States  Im- 
migration Service  recommended  thai 
every  state  in  the  Union  follois  Cali- 
fornia's example  in  passing  a  bill  pnn 
viding  teachers  to  visit  alien  home 
Rev.  E.  J.  Hanna,  archbishop  of  5d3 
Francisco,  asserted  that  the  chrd: 
should  teach  citizenship  in  lumber  d 
mining  camps  as  well  as  in  the  \^ 
ments,  by  developing  in  the  immigus 
qualities  of  justice,  honesty  and  mx. 
ity.  Simon  Lubin,  of  the  state  Immign 
tion  and  Housing  Commission,  adr. 
cated  agricultural  co-operation  and  ma 
credits  as  an  aid  in  bettering  the  is 
migrants  condition. 

Observations  and  prophesies  rcgri 
ing  the  effect  of  the  war  on  immigniJ 
were  made  by  a  few  speakers.  Seni^ 
Walter  S.  Davis,  from  Washinp: 
pointed  out  that  not  a  single  immign:: 
ship  has  yet  arrived  through  the  Pa^i 
ma  Canal  owing  to  the  European «: 
When  the  tide  of  immigration  does  cr3 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  he  urged  that  it  i 
diverted  away  from  cities  to  the  bij 
David  Starr  Jordan.  Chancellor  oi  J 
land  Stanford  University,  spoke  oi  U 
"hunger  pilgrims"  that  had  flooded  nd 
tral  countries  after  previous  Euro?^ 
wars,  and  said  that  while  no  man  c?s| 
predict  the  effect  of  the  war  on  immifa 
tion  to  America,  such  a  movcnicntj 
refugees,  owing  to  bad  economic  cob| 
tions,  was  possible. 

PROTECTING  THE  CHILDFEN  { 
CONSUMPTIVES 

An  important  decision  wasrj 
dered  recently  by  Judge  Wilkins  ofa 
Brooklyn  Children's  Court.  The  Brj 
lyn  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cne^ 
to  Children  had  brought  before  the  tf| 
two  children  whose  parents  wcrtW 
ed  with  improper  guardiansh^ 
father  was  a  consumptive,  and  iM 
dren,  living  in  most  unfavorabk«»j 
tions,  were  unduly  exposed  to  tk 
ease. 

Judge  Wilkins  held  that  the*k^ 
were  without  proper  guardian^ 
declined,  however,  to  remove  n* 
dren  from  the  home  because,  |W 
society  took  up  the  case,  the  fao^ 
been  moved  into  slightly  b€««^5"!lg 
ings.  On  this  matter,  A.  W.  To^ 
superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  so 
states  that  it  is  the  first  finding  o. 
kind  he  knows  of. 

According  to  Clink  NoUs,  the 

"New  York  Society  for  the  ?rt^f 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  po^^  Jj 
in  these  cases  under  section  ^  ' 
penal  law,  which  authorizes  tue^ 
to  remove  any  child  whose  par^JM 
fully  causes  or  permits  such  cftiioj 
placed  in  such  a  sittiation  or  to  o| 
in  such  an  occupation  that  its  UJ 
is  in  daneer.  or  its  health  is  I« 
injured.' 


Common  Welfare 


The  Department  of  Health,  however, 
has  no  such  power  at  present. 

"From  time  to  lime,"  says  Clinic 
.Vo(M,  ''the  department  is  requested  by 
physicians,  district  nurses,  or  social 
workers  to  exercise  its  power  forcibly 
lo  remove  to  a  department  hospital  some 
patient  who  is  stilTering  from  advanced 
luberculosis  and  who,  because  of  his 
condition,  careless  habits,  and  refractory 
disposition  is  obviously  a  menace  to  his 
family,  especially  to  his  children. 

"The  forcible  removal  of  a  patient  to 
a  department  hospital  is  occasionally 
practiced  under  these  circumstances. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  the  de- 
partment hesitates  to  remove  a  patient 
against  his  will,  because  of  his  physical 
condition.  Compulsory  removal  cannot 
humanely  be  practiced  where  life  would 
be  jeopardized  thereby ;  it  is  impossible 
to  struggle  with  an  emaciated  patient  far 
advanced  in  consumption,  with  little  lung 
power  and  weakened  heart,  who  offers 
resistance.  In  a  typical  case  recently, 
two  young  children  of  a  refractory  pa- 
tient continued  to  be  dangerously  ex- 
posed to  tuberculosis  for  several  months, 
until  the  lime  of  the  patient's  death. 

"The  question  arises  whether,  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  forcible  re- 
moval of  a  sick  parent  is  impossible,  the 
department  could  not  take  the  children 
'  out  of  the  home.  There  is  no  law  that 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Heahh  to 
take  such  action. 

"Several  months  ago,  the  health  de- 
partment Bulletin  called  attenlion  to  the 
necessity  for  legal  action  in  certain  cases 
to  prevent  the  wilful  exposure  of  chil- 
dren to  tuberculosis." 
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HEN  "TOM    BROWN"  CAMB 
BACK  TO  SING  SI^G 

Not  often  do  the  New  York 
newspapers  blazon  on  their  front  pages 
the  return  of  a  prison  warden  to  duty 
alter  a  mere  three  weeks'  vacation. 
This    usually    unnoticed   event    became 


Behind  him  are  the  walls  of  the 
1  honor  of  the  warden  upoi 


TO   SING    SINC'S   WILCOUS 

cell  house  built  in  1826.    The  celebra- 
_  _  .    .  from  vacation  was  in  charge  of  the 

of  the  Prisoners'  Mutual  Welfare  League. 


"news"  last  week  when  the  1,700  in- 
mates of  Sing  Sing  gave  a  rousing  wel- 
come to  their  returning  chieftain, 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne. 

From  the  gateway  of  the  prison  build- 
ings to  his  own  picture  in  the  office, 
everything  was  decorated  in  his  honor. 
Cheers  from  the  inmates  and  music 
from  the  prison  band  saluted  him.  He 
was  not  allowed*  to  think  of  himself  as 
iheir  keeper;  he  was  "Tom  Brown," 
who  had  voluntarily  served  his  "bit"  in 
prison    for    a    week    before    he   became 

i'hntn  bn  Oreetev  Plioto  BeroUt 


With  banners  and  bunting  that  flap- 
ped in  the  breeze,  the  whole  prison 
marched  in  parade  before  Mr.  Osborne. 

They  piled  his  office  table  high  with 
freshly  cut  flowers  and  a  horseshoe  de- 
sign of  astors  and  carnations.  They 
would  not  be  satisfied  until  they  heard 
him  talk,  A  spokesman  declared,  "You 
are  the  friend  of  every  convict  in 
America."  "Stick  it  out — we're  all  with 
you,"  they  put  on  the  brush-shop;  and 
one  section  in  the  parade  trailed  an 
orderly  goat  with  the  motto,  "We've  got 
the  old  system's  goat." 

The  people  of  Ossining  had  never  be- 
fore seen  such  a  spectacle,  and  they 
turned  out  in  crowds  to  witness  this 
latest  manifestation  of  a  new  spirit  in 
the  institution  for  which  their  town  is 
famous. 

Y~\URTHBR  BANISHMENT  OF  MMB. 
BRBSHKOVSKY 


r 


WELCOHIMC 


TO   SING   SING 


J(;sT  AS  American  tbiends  of 
Catherine  Breshkovsky,  the  "grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  revolution,"  were 
rejoicing  that  she  had  been  given  her 
choice  of  places  to  live  in  exile  and  had 
been  sent  to  Balagansk,  120  miles  north- 
west of  Irkutsk,  news  comes  of  a  change 
in  orders  affecting  her.  The  latest  word 
is  chat  she  is  exiled  to  Bulune,  a  tiny 
village  of  savages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lena  river,  2,000  miles  north  of 
^'akutsk,  and  almost  at  the  North  Pole. 
If  this  news  be  true,  Madame  Bresh- 
kovsky will  face,  at  seventy-one,  the 
hardest  banishment  of  her  career. 
Bulune  consists  of  fifteen  Yakut  Indian 
huts,  a  post  of  Cossacks,  a  Russian 
church  and  a  few  fur  trader^.  Postal 
communication   is    cut    off    for    seven 
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months  of  the  year.  No  political  exiles 
are  there  except  two,  these  being  men 
sent  there  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

Madame  Breshkovsky,  under  sentence 
of  life  exile,  recently  completed  eighteen 
months'  solitary  confinement  at  Irkutsk 
for  trying  to  escape  from  Siberia. 
When  this  period  was  ended  she  was 
kept  two  months  longer  because  no 
caravan  was  ready  to  depart. 

Though  suffering  from  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  able  to  do  little  reading, 
she  keeps  up  her  correspondence  with 
friends  in  this  country.  On  May  3, 
1915,  she  wrote  to  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well: 

"All  your  letters  reach  me  now.  To- 
day I  got  that  in  which  you  speak  of 
some  day  having  the  story  of  my  life. 
Dear  child,  perhaps  you  will  not  believe 
me,  but  I  tell  you  seriously  that  I  do 
not  know  my  own  history.  I  have  not 
felt  it.  It  was  always  my  soul  that  was 
in  action,  and  the  direction  taken  by  it 
from  my  childhood  never  changed,  so 
that  its  history  would  be  monotonous, 
too.  The  details  of  my  material  life  in- 
terested me  so  little  that  I  do  not  re- 
member them  clearly,  and  every  time 
that  it  happens  to  me  to  read  the  mem- 
oirs of  my  old  comrades,  I  am  always 
surprised  at  what  they  say  about  me. 
It  makes  me  smile.  I  have  to  make  an 
effort  of  memory  to  recall  the  past,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  myself.  The  only 
thing  I  can  say  with  certainty  about  my- 
self is  that  all  my  life  I  wanted  to  be 
good  and  worthy,  and  that  up  to  this 
moment  I  am  correcting  my  faults  and 
imperfections. 

'*In  regard  to  others,  it  is  their  moral 
inclination,  their  psychology,  which  are 
the  object  of  my  observations,  rather 
than  anything  else.  Also  I  must  say 
that  it  was  always  the  future  that 
especially  pre-occupied  me.  The  past 
and  the  present  touch  me  in  so  far  as 
they  precede,  in  so  far  as  they  give  hope 
of  such  or  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
of  human  life. 

"The  progress  of  my  people — I  think 
of  it  continually.  I  follow  with  eager 
interest  the  progress  of  other  countries, 
knowing  how  interdependent  they  are. 
I  am  always  absorbed  in  my  ideas." 

In  a  note  to  Helena  Dudley,  written 
May  12,  Madame  Breshkovsky  said: 

*Tr©m  patriotism  as  well  as  from  in- 
dignation against  the  ferocity  of  the 
Germans,  I  am  hoping  for  the  victory  of 
the  Allies.  And  then  the  whole  world 
would  be  gainers,  by  getting  back  to  a 
state  of  peace,  and  being  able  to  con- 
tinue its  work  of  culture.  Our  great 
country  needs  it  badly.  I  love  my  peo- 
ple too  tenderly  to  be  able  to  speak  of 
it  coldly." 

In  another  note  Madame  Breshkovsky 


wrote  that  stopping  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  Russia  had  caused  a  great  improve- 
ment in  conditions.  In  an  earlier  letter 
to  Miss  Black  well  she  expressed  joy  at 
the  victory  of  woman  suffrage,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  victory  in  Nevada  and  Montana 
is  another  proof  of  what  well-directed 
energy  can  do;  and  it  is  for  you,  my 
daughter,  to  rejoice  in  it  with  pride — 
you  who  have  followed  so  perfectly  the 
cause  begun  by  your  genial  mother,  who 
by  her  whole  life  proved  the  worth  of 
a  woman  at  the  height  of  moral  power. 
Honor  to  the  American  woman,  since 
she  leads  her  neighbor  to  the  regions 
of  a  pure  and  noble  life!  Very  cer- 
tainly, the  women  of  other  countries  will 
not  delay  to  follow  her,  and  the  world 
will  be  rid  of  these  horrible  cataclysms, 
which  destroy  in  a  moment  all  that  hu- 
manity has  worked  at  for  centuries." 
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HBN  BIRMINGHAM  WENT 
BROKE 


Birmingham,  Alabama,  has 
put  on  a  hair  shirt  and  is  wailing  under 
a  self-inflicted  cat-o*-nine-tails. 

This  city  of  150,000  people  has  dis- 
continued its  street  sprinkling  and  garb- 
age collection.  It  has  dispensed  with  its 
health  officer,  city  physician  and  milk 
inspector,  extinguished  half  the  city 
lights,  cut  the  school  session  from  nine 
to  seven  months,  and  reduced  by  10  per 
cent  all  teachers'  salaries  over  $75  a 
month.  It  has  withdrawn  all  appropria- 
tion to  its  library,  ^t^has  dismissed  a 
third  of  its  police  force  and  put  the  re- 
mainder on  a  twelve-hour  shift.  It  has 
closed  several  fire  stations.  It  has  abol- 
ished its  recreation  department,  with 
playgrounds  and  indoor  gymnasium.  It 
has  stopped  every  cent  of  its  appropria- 
tions to  hospitals,  children's  homes,  and 
all  charities.  It  has  cut  the  appropria- 
tions for  parks  over  two-thirds  and  here- 
after the  assistant  engineer  will  take 
the  place  of  all  foxiemen.  It  has  re- 
duced its  building,  plumbing  and  elec- 
trical inspection  forces.  It  has  curtailed 
its  zoo,  keeping  onjy  the  fowls,  because 
they  are  inexpensive  to  maintain.  It 
has  done  away  with  its  bureau  of 
weights  and  measure^  It  has  abolished 
its  welfare  department. 

To  all  these  activities  and  others  it 
has  applied  the  axe  because  it  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  them.  The  taxing 
power  of  cities  in  Alabama  is  regulated 
by  the  state  constitution.  Legislative 
enactment  is  therefore  necessary  to 
make  any  change  in  taxes  and  the  legis- 
lature meets  only  once  in  four  years. 
Birmingham  has  grown  rapidly  and  for 


years  has  been  rtmning  bcavily  into 
debt.  An  effort  to  get  relief  from  the 
1911  session  of  the  legislature  was  fruit- 
less, and  the  city  awakened  recently  to 
the  realization  that  it  was  spending 
something  like  $1,000  a  day  more  than 
it  had  to  spend.  "Occupational"  taxes. 
privilege  taxes,  and  other  methods  of 
"robbing  the  merchants,"  helped  littlt 

With  many  expressions  of  sorrow, 
therefore,  the  City  Fathers  decided  that 
they  would  have  only  as  much  govern- 
ment as  they  could  pay  for.  They  have 
insisted  that  every  blow  of  the  axe  wa^ 
directed  by  their  wisest  judgment.  The 
government  of  Birmingham  today  is 
but  a  skeleton, — with  many  bones  miss- 
ing. Most  of  the  things  that  made  ib 
progressive  citizens  proud  are  now  mem- 
ories. The  recreation  department  was 
several  years  in  being  buih  to  its  laic 
efficiency.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  has 
been  withdrawn  from  institutional  chan- 
ties. The  agencies  for  children  have  de- 
pended to  a  large  extent  on  city  money. 
The  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  will  sui* 
fer  a  reduction  of  $3,800. 

Altogether,  the  cuts  total  $340,000. 
It  costs  Birmingham  $1,228,629  a  year 
to  operate,  and  only  $896,556  is  avail- 
able for  the  coming  twelve  months. 

A  committee  of  one  hundred  has  held 
council  on  the  situation  and  has  pre- 
sented several  bills  to  the  legislature 
now  in  session.  One  of  these  would  al- 
low the  city  to  increase  its  tax-rate; 
another  would  oblige  each  city  of  more 
than  100,000  people  to  make  up  an  an- 
nual budget  and  keep  within  it;  but 
these,  even  if  they  pass,  will  bring  no 
help  for  the  coming  year. 

Meanwhile,  public  spirited  citizens  are 
trying  to  save  what  they  can  from  being 
lost.  Women's  organizations,  number- 
ing over  1,000  members,  are  oflferin? 
volunteers  for  service  in  the  charitable 
organizations.  A  Board  of  Public  Wei- 
fare  has  been  created  to  devise  a  plaa 
of  co-operative  effort  for  all  social 
agencies.  The  president  of  the  Humane 
Society  has  agreed  to  do  free  of  charge 
the  work  of  the  paid  official  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

There  are  those  who  question  the 
necessity  of  such  drastic  measures. 
There  are  those  who  are  asking  whe- 
ther the  wielders  of  the  axe  may  not  t* 
trying  to  coerce  an  unsympathetic  lee** 
lature  at  the  expense  of  the  comfort  « t 
the  people  and  the  things  that  have  pu! 
Birmingham  at  the  head  of  progressive 
Southern  cities.  Much  damage  has  been 
done  in  a  few  weeks.  These  citizens  art 
asking  how  long  will  be  the  period  ti 
recuperation  ? 


CIVICS 


y^IVIC  FORUM  IN  AMERICA'S 
DENSEST  CROWD 


^ 


A  Negro  fauily  moves  to  a 
emin  section  of  a  town  or  city.  In  a 
hort  time,  not  a  single  white  family  is 
efi  in  the  vicinity,  whether  North  or 
iouth.  The  neighborhood  is  known  as 
the  black  bell"  and,  too  often,  associ- 
ted  with  dirt,  disease  and  crime. 
The  Southern  IVorkman  describes, 
owever,  an  attractive  Negro  coramun- 
y— Titustown — near  Norfolk,  Va.,  sct- 
ed  by  hard-working,  self-supporting 
Jegroes  and  surrounded  by  the  best 
ouihem  white  people. 
It  was  in  1901,  according  to  an  article 
V  William  Anthony  Aery,  that  a  com- 
littee  of  a  dozen  colored  men  came  to 
Lugustus  T.  Stroud,  a  white  lawyer  in 
Norfolk,  and  asked  if  some  land  could 
01  be  bought  and  resold  to  Negroes  for 
ome  sites.  The  Negroes  had  heard  the 
immons  "move  on"  and,  unwilling  to 
ave  the  country  for  the  city,  had 
lughi  the  services  of  a  Southern  white 
an  whose  family  had  long  held  a  deep 
ilerest  in  the  welfare  of  the  black 
ice. 

Thus  through  the  help  and  interest 
ven  by  Mr.  Stroud,  a  group  of  law- 
liding  and  ambitious  Negroes  were 
lie  to  develop  a  community  of  homes 
which  the  school,  the  church  and  the 
dge-hall  are  the  center  of  social  life. 
The  colored  citizens  themselves  have 
mty  of  work  at  good  wages  on  the 
;h  trucking  lands  nearby,  in  the  Unit- 
States  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  on 
E  coal  piers,  and  on  the  bordering 
iates  of  wealthy  Norfolk  men. 
JJot  a  single  renter  is  found  in  Titus- 
"D.  All  the  people  own  their  homes — 
ractive  homes  with  porches,  airy 
)ms,  gardens  and  well  kept  lawns.  It 
possible  for  a  colored  man  in  this  vil- 
X  to  build  a  pleasant  comfortable 
ne  on  ■  lot  35  x  100  feet,  for  $500. 
r  $1,500,  he  can  build  and  own  a  house 
seven  rooms.  There  is  plenty  of  yard 
ce  between  houses  so  that  the  chil- 
n  are  not  compelled  to  play  in  the 
dway, 

Titustown  streets,  continues  Mr.  Aery, 
well  graded  and  bordered  with  trees 
I  shrubs.  A  rural  free  delivery 
Tgs  news  from  the  outside  world,  and 
is  said  that  every  Negro  in  Titus- 
Ti  gets  and  reads  a  daily  paper — a 
rked  advance  for  black  folks, 
"lie  Mount  Pleasant  Baptist  Church 
Titustown  is  a  fine  structure  and  has 
letnbership  of  1,500  people.  In  a  sub- 
itiat  brick  school  building,  250  chil- 
li are  receiving  wholesome  education 
nanual  training  and  regular  element- 
work. 

W  crying  need  of  Negro  country 
;  says  Mr.  Aery,  is  healthful  recre- 
Bi.  In  Titustown,  a  plot  of  two 
K  has  been  reserved  for  a  country 
ii.  The  lodge,  an  important  factor 
tvcrv  Neg^o  community,  is  housed  in 


an  attractive  building  and  is  putting 
every  effort  into  civic  improvement.  On 
the  main  street  is  a  poolroom  equipped 
with  five  tables  and  electric  lights,  an 
institution  catering  to  friendly  recrea- 
tion but  prohibiting  drinking,  swearing 
and  gambling. 

What  the  Negroes  of  Titustown  have 
done  so  quietly  and  effectively  with  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Stroud,  can  be  done, 
Mr.  Aery  believes  by  other  determined 
Negroes  in  spite  of  opposition.  "The 
adventure  in  Negro  community  building 
at  Titustown,  making  the  home  owner 
the  core  of  interest,  should."  he  says, 
"be  more  widely  known  especially 
among  Negroes  who  are  now  so  dis- 
couraged over  the  segregation  move- 
ment— North  as  well  as  South." 


In  the  most  thickly  populated 
square  mile  in  the  United  States,  so- 
cial, civic  and  economic  problems  are 
leing  freely  discussed  in  a  public  school- 
house  by  crowded  audiences  of  immi- 
grants. 

The  schoolhouse  is  at  the  corner  of 
Hester  and  Essex  Streets,  New  York 
and  the  discussions  are  conducted  by 
'he  East  Side  Forum,  an  experiment  in 
civic  education  backed  by  the  East  Side 
.Neighborhood  Association. 

The  Board  of  Education  grants  the 
use  of  Public  School  No.  62  and  charges 
a  nominal  weekly  sura  for  janitor's  serv- 
ices. The  people  of  the  neighborhood 
manage  their  citizenship  center,  invite 
speakers  whom  they  wish  to  hear,  and 
talk  over  together  local  needs  and  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  An  outside  committee 
gives  financial  support  to  the  forum  on 
the  condition  that  after  a  demonstra- 
tion has  been  made  the  first  year  and 
the  way  shown,  it  will  increasingly  be- 
come self-supporting,  by  means  of  en- 
tertainments,   memberships    and    collec- 
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CIVIC  ADVENTURE  IN  A  "KIDS'  PARK" 

Youngsters  representing  more  than  a  dozen  nationalities,  .without  taking  counsel 

of  their  elders,  or  asking  anybody's  pemiission,  decided  last  spring  to  make  a  park 
in  the  thickly  populated  Soho  district  of  Pittsburgh.  Ruch's  Hill,  dingy  and  barren, 
one  hundred  yards  from  a  big  steel  plant  of  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Company,  was 
the  scene  of  their  efforts.  Heroic  landscaping  was  undertaken  by  boys  and  girls, 
black  and  white,  Poles,  Jews,  Italians.  Greeks,  Irish,  Russians,  Syrians  and  Rou- 
manians, They  laid  out  the  garden,  did  their  own  brick-laying,  made  flower-boxes 
and  planted  Rowers.  They  cleared  the  hillside  of  several  tons  of  rubbish  and 
stones,  and  carried  this  to  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  river.  There  was  many 
a  lively  argument  over  the  name  the  park  should  have.  The  picture  shows  the 
choice  of  a  majority,  for  this  park  is  managed  by  majority  rule. 

The  bovs  made  the  large  lellers.  Jitney  Park,  of  pieces  of  wood  in  the  workshop 
of  the  Soho  Industrial  Training  School, 

Mayor  Armstrong  had  a  wagon-load  of  park  benches  hauled  to  the  entrance 
of  Jitney  Park,  Here  the  boys  took  charge  of  them  and  set  them  in  suitable  places 
among  the  scrub  brush  and  under  the  smoke-^riraed  sumac  trees  that  grow  on  the 
hillside.  On  top  of  the  hill,  the  boys,  with  picks,  shovel  and  wheel  barrows  bor- 
rowed from  the  city  park  department,  cleared  and  leveled  a  large  tract  of  ground 
for  a  first-class  baseball  diamond. 
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NEW  VORK  S  EAST  SIDEKS 

Arranged  by  the  East  Side  Forum  in  Seward  Park.    The  singer  is  Mme.  EUse 
Kutcherra.  of  Paris,  who  came  to  America  on  account  of  the  war 


tions.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  a  paid 
director,  Carl  Beck. 

The  forum  started  last  November 
with  an  inaugural  concert  which  packed 
Neighborhood  Hall,  as  the  schoolroom 
is  called,  to  its  capacity  of  1,500.  The 
year's  meetings  ended  in  June,  when 
in  the  nearby  pavilion  in  Seward  Park, 
a  suffrage  demonstration  took  place. 
Between  these  two  dates  the  Forum  held 
thirty  Sunday  night  meetings  with  an 
average  weekly  attendance  of  900. 
Many  city  officials  and  prominent  men 
have  addressed  the  forum,  including 
Thomas  Churchill,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  Henry  Bruere, 
city  chamberlain ;  Socialist  Congress- 
man Meyer  London ;  Adolpk  Lewisohn, 
the  banker;  Prof.  Henry  Seager  of  Co- 
lumbia University  ;  and  Frank  P.  Walsh, 
chairman  of  the  United  Slates  Indus- 
trial Relations  Commission. 

But  the  speaker  of  the  evening  is  not 
the  vital  part  of  the  forum's  programs. 
It  is  the  audience  that  is  dynamic.  For 
an  hour  after  the  address  the  lecturer  is 
put  upon  his  mettle  answering  questions 
shot  from  the  flo»r.  When  an  immi- 
grant girl  asks  a  most  intelligent  ques- 
tion in  broken  English  or  a  workman 
expresses  himself  poorly  but  with  a  sin- 
cerity that  sweeps  the  audience,  then  is 
felt  the  warmth  and  stimulation  which 
a  formal  educational  meeting  is  apt  to 
lack. 

There  is  also  an  effort  to  undertake 
practical  work  through  committees. 
For  instance,  two  unemployment  meet- 
ings in  January  emphasized  the  need  for 
workshops  for  people  without  jobs. 
Soon  after  the  East  Side  Neighborhood 
Association  appointed  an  unemployment 
and  relief  workshop  committee,  which, 
apnrt  from  the  forum,  has  done  splen- 
did work.  A  study  class  in  journalism 
uas  started  and  also  a  study  and  discus- 
sion group  in  sociology.  The  neighbor- 
hood bureau  of  information,  consisting 


of  seven  members  of  the  forum,  re- 
ceived and  endeavored  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  the  functions  of  city 
departments.  This  branched  out  into  a 
s:udy  group  in  city  government. 

STIMULATING    LOCAL  PRIDB   IN 
A  PACBANT 

Akguhent  fob  increased  pride 
and  active  devotion  to  the  community 
was  the  underlying  theme  of  the 
allegory,  A  Masque  of  Marsh  and  River, 
presented  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  hy  the 
students  of  the  State  Normal  School 
there.  It  was  the  annual  May  fete  of 
the  institution,  and  called  out  a  thousand 
spectators. 

The  story  of  the  masque  treats  of  the 
all  too  common  modem  tendency  of  a 
lethargic  townspeople  permitting  in- 
dustry to  mar  the  beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  "Mortals"  in  the 
masque  plan  to  build  a  railroad  across 
the  marsh,  destroying  a  beautiful  park, 
and  to  put  up  a  factory,  felling  trees 
and  killing  shrubs  and  flowers.  All  the 
beauties  of  nature,  personified  as  sprites, 
were  used  in  influencing  a  decision 
against  this  scarring  of  the  country  side, 
headed  by  Ftlher  Grandad,  the  great 
rock  which  dominates  La  Crosse,  per- 
sonified as  the  protector  of  the  city. 

The  masque,  written  in  blank  verse, 
was  the  work  of  Howard  Mumford 
Jones  who  also  acted  the  principal  role 
of  Father  Grandad.  Homer  E.  Cotton 
composed  the  music. 

A  CITY'S  PLAY-DAY 

St.  Louis  has  recently  held,  by  offi- 
cial proclamation  of  the  mayor,  its  first 
municipal  play-day,  and  the  whole  town 
turned  out  into  the  fifty-eight  parks 
and  play-grounds  for  a  holiday. 

Athletic  events  of  all  sorts,  water 
carnivals,  picnics,  a  City  Club  barbecue, 
baud   concerts,    illuminations   and   other 


features,  filled  the  day  from  momir^ 
until  late  at  night  The  piiks  vert 
used  that  day  as  they  had  never  tKoi 
used  before.  And  that  was  the  porpoH 
of  the  celebration, — to  encour^e  jreii- 
er  use  of  the  city's  recreation  fKilitit^ 
by  all  the  people. 

The  municipal  play-day  met  such  t 
warm  public  response  that  it  is  dut 
planned  to  continue  it  as  an  annual  mid 
summer  holiday. 

STATE  WIDE  ATHLETICS  IN  HAIYIANC 

A  system  of  state-wide  atUelici  the 
will  count  for  the  social  and  education 
good  of  every  girl  and  bey  is  dechrd 
to  be  the  vision  ahead  of  public  jcbcd 
authorities  and  other  persons  in  Mim 
land  and  to  have  been  brought  □u.'S 
to  realization  by  recent  legislative  ic- 
(ion. 

Four  thousand  dollars  was  appioprr 
ated  by  the  last  legislature  to  the  Pit 
lie  Athletic  League  of  Baltimore  to  a 
able  it  to  extend  its  activities  through 
out  every  country.  This  league  btlitif 
that  the  foundations  of  peimuia 
health  and  the  social  ideals  of  sdi 
discipline,  loyalty  and  group-action  a 
be  achieved  through  athletics  piopert 
directed  and  accompanied  by  m«lici 
supervision. 

The  league  has  secured  the  co-opai 
tion  of  coun^  superintendents  ( 
schools  to  link  its  plan  with  the  edw 
tional  plans  of  the  counties.  la  th 
way  it  is  hoped  to  bring  about  a  wiJi 
use  of  school  houses  as  centen  > 
recreational  life. 

A  beginning  is  to  be  made  by  hokiii 
track  and  field  meets  in  every  couna 
In  addition  every  boy  and  girl  wiii  h* 
an  opportunity  to  compete  against  so 
standard— such  as  running  sixty  vu 
in  nine  seconds,  or  caging  six  baskeu 
one  minute.  In  this  way  it  is  hopd 
give  every  one  the  advantage  of  tnJ 
ing. 

Ultimately  it  is  hoped  that  every  ni 
school  will  have  its  athletic  tnett 
which  every  pupil  will  feel  a  reipM 
bility  to  do  his  best  to  score  lomtlil 
for  the  school. 

NBBD  FOB  BUGBNICS  LA« 

Within  the  last  few  weeks.  Miffl 
pal  Judge  Joseph  Sabath.  of  Chid 
has  refused  to  marry  two  coupk* 
the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations 
both  instances  the  woman  was  diM 
ered  to  possess  only  the  mentalitr  o 
child. 

One  of  these  women,  the  judge  d 
did  not  know  she  was  being  mart 
She  did  not  know  what  marriage  a* 
whether  she  was  in  a  church,  a  coofl 
out  shopping,  and  she  made  no  obirt 
when  the  physician  stminioned  b' 
judge  from  the  City  Psychopathic  I 
oratory  stuck  a  pin  in  her  forA 
Yet  she  was  physically  strong,  < 
robust. 

Judge  Sabath  uses  these  cases  to  • 
the  real  need  of  a  eugenic  !*■ 
holds  that  the  county  shontd  >(« 
a  physician  to  make  mental  and  ph*) 
examinations  of  all  applicants  at 
marriage  license  window. 


Social  Agencies 


CALIFORNIA    CONFBRENCB   OP 
WORRBR9  FOR  THE  BLIND 

To  MAKE  THE  lot  of  the  blind  a 
litile  brighter,  might  well  be  said  to  be 
the  dominant  note  of  the  recent  biennial 
lonltnnce  of  the  American  Association 
3i  Workers  for  the  Blind  which  was 
leld  at  the  state  school  for  the  blind  in 
Berkeley,  California. 

For  many  years  the  Wind  of  this  coun- 
ry  have  been  obliged  to  use  more  than 
me  system  of  raised  characters  when 
eadJng  with  their  fingers.  Those  of  us 
vho  read  with  our  eyes  can  faintly  ap- 
iroxitnate  what  this  burden  is  if  we 
inagine  that  upon  beginning  a  journey 
n  Philadelphia,  we  had  the  news  handed 

0  us  in  one  style  of  type,  and  upon  our 
irrival  in  New  York,  we  found  it  print- 
^  in  characters  as  different  from  the 
?aman  as  the  Greek,  and  again  upon 
caching  Boston,  we  should  find  the 
lews  printed  in  still  a  third  and  even 
rwre  confusing  system. 

The  American  Association  of  Work- 
Ts  for  the  Blind  has  for  ten  years  had 

1  special  committee  endeavoring  to 
■volve  a  uniform  type  for  the  blind,  and 
he  California  conference  will  go  down 
nio  history  to  work  for  the  blind  as 
eing  the  convention  at  which  the 
Standard  dot",  system  was  brought 
orth  as  a  practical  solution  of  the  prob- 
fm.  In  a  word,  this  system  might  be 
aid  to  be  a  combination  of  the  best 
rom  all  existing  dot  systems  which  can 
e  read  with  the  fingers. 

The  "standard  dot"  is  based  upon  the 
Iphabct  of  European  Braille  and  has  in 
ommon  with  it  all  the  numerals,  a  few 
arks  of  expression  and  some  abbrevia- 
rnis  and  contractions.  The  whole  sys- 
tin  of  contractions  is  drawn  up  on  the 
asis  that  the  most  legible  characters 
hould  be  used  for  words  and  letter 
nmps  which  recur  most  frequently  in 
If  text  or  average  literature.  All 
unetographic  practices  of  the  existing 
rstems,  which  have  not  been  found  to 
^  destructive  of  easy  reading,  have 
fen  freely   followed  in  "standard  dot." 

The  uniform  type  committee's  report 
1  Berkeley  was  adopted  unanimously, 
he  American  Association  of  Instnic- 
■Ts  of  the  Blinfl.  which  met  at  the  same 
ne,  approved  the  work  of  the  type 
imndttee  and  joined  with  the  Associa- 
on  of  Workers  in  the  establishment  of 

rommission  on  uniform  type,  whose 
niv  it  shall  be  to  test  out  the  "standard 
m"  system,  and  to  negotiate  with  the 
'ritish  uniform  type  committee  with  the 
iew  of  reaching  a  basis  of  agreement 
Sth  them.  If  this  can  be  accomplished. 
ktre  is  great  hope  that  the  day  of  many 
rpes  for  the  blind  will  soon  draw  to  a 
bse,  and  that  books  will  be  printed  in 
Dt  one  universally  used  system. 

The  type  committee  of  Great  Britain 
•ere  sufficiently  interested  to  send  to  the 
•»lifomia  conferences.  Miss  H.  C.  Rus- 
«n.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  English 


and  American  committees  will  ultimate- 
ly agree  upon  a  international  code. 

Another  interesting  event  at  this  con- 
ference, was  a  demonstration  of  the 
possibility  of  using  selenium  to  enable 
the  blind  to  read  irJc  print  by  the  means 
of  sound.  This  apparatus  has  been 
evolved  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Brown,  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.' 

Another  new  departure  in  work  for 
the  blind  was  brought  to  the  front  by 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  the  supervisor  of  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland,  and  Dr.  Goddard, 
of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  told  of  the 
recent  experiments  which  are  being 
made  in  an  effort  to  adapt  the  Binet 
measuring  scale  so  that  mental  tests 
may  be  given  to  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
sighted. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as 
follows:  President,  Charles  W.  Holmes, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind;  first  vice-president.  Superin- 
tendent L.  E.  Milligan,  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Kate  M.  Foley,  representing  the 
California  State  Home  Teaching  work; 
treasurer,  George  R.  Bellows,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  secretary,  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

'.\  full  description  of  his  so-called  "me- 
chanical eye"  can  be  found  on  page  138  of 
ihe  Scientific  American   for  August   14. 


A  STATE. CITY    BUREAU    OF 
WOMEN'S  WORK 

.\  ST.\TE  GRANT  to  the  Cleveland 
Girls'  Bureau  of  $2,500  a  vear  for  two 
years  beginning  July  1,  1915,  is  evidence 
ihat  the  Ohio  legislature  recognizes  the 
"value  of  vocational  guidance.  Although 
a  close  co-operation  with  the  State-City 
Exchange  and  an  occupation  of  joint 
quarters  with  the  women's  bureau  of  the 
exchange  have  been  in  force  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  the  receipt  of  state  money  will 
mean  official  recognition  of  the  girls' 
bureau  as  part  of  the  Cleveland  Labor 
Exchange  system  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commission  of  Labor  and  the  State 
Industrial  Commission, 

The  Cleveland  Girls'  Bureau  is  not 
only  a  clearing-house  for  girls  seeking 
work  and  for  employers  seeking  girl 
workers,  though  proof  of  activity  in  this 
direction  lies  in  the  fact  that  since  Jan- 
uary, 191S,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all 
applicants  have  been  permanently  placed 
in  offices,  factories,  stories  and  homes. 

The  Bureau  has  conducted  investiga- 
tions of  different  trades  in  Cleveland, 
waged  an  untiring  campaign  against 
"blind  alley"  employments;  and  by  co- 
operation with  the  schools,  has  directed 
young  people  into  trades  suitable  to 
their  abilities  and  promising  future  ad- 
Origin  ally  the  girls'  bureau  was  the 
co-operative  employment  bureau  organ- 
ized by  the  Consumers'  League,  sup- 
ported in  part  by  social  organizations 
whose  employment  departments  it  super- 
seded and  in  part  by  public  contribu- 
tions. Later  its  name  was  changed  to 
Vocational  Guidance  Bureau.  Two 
vears  ago  it  was  admitted  to  the  Cleve- 
land Federation  for  Charity  and  Philan- 
thropy. 

Although  the  new  slate  grant  will  be 


A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  A  NEW  ACTIVITY 


XHESE  four 
girls  (one  is  at 
an  upstairs  win- 
dow) are  learning 
the  art  of  home- 
keeping  in  a  sure- 
enough  house,  an- 
nexed by  the  pub- 
lic school  seen  in 
the  backjtround — 
the  Vernon  grade 
school.  Portland, 
Ore.  The  house 
is  called  Vernon 
Community  House. 
Those  connected 
with  it  claim  that 
in  some  important 
respects  it  is  unique 

in      this 
taking  the  plac 


ntry. 

:e  of 


labo. .     _._ 

c'ass-room  instruction  in  home  economics.  Last  year  1(XI  girls,  from  the  fourth  to 
the  ninth  grades,  were  taught  sewing,  cooking,  sweeping,  dusting,  mopping,  wash- 
ing, ironing,  renovating  planning  and  serving  meals,  shopping,  entertaining,  keep- 
ing household  accounts,  and  all  the  other  things  that  enter  into  the  management  of 

The  School  Board  rents  the  house  for  $18  a  month  and  employs  two  teachers 
on  half  time.  Last  year,  rem  and  instruction  cost  the  city  $13  per  pupil,  while  the 
expense  <if  equipment,  furnished  largely  by  the  manual  training  departmenl. 
amounted  to  $S.43  per  pupil. 
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CHILDREN'S  OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES       ♦ 


c.ac  I 


More  than  60  per  cent  of  ihe  children  were  in  the  streets  and  40  per  cent  idling. 
The  survey  of  the  recreational  needs  of  Ipswich  was  conducted  bv  Howard  Knight 
of  the  Department  of  Recreation.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  at  the  request  of  the 
Ipswich  School  Committee.  Among  other  facts  discovered  by  Mr.  Knight  was  the 
fact  that  these  country  school  lioys  are  completely  out-classed  in  athletic  tests  by 
boys  from  congested  districts  of  New  Vork.  Instead  of  games,  their  receration  is 
the  "movies."  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  55  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  the 
fuut  elementary  upper  grades  attend  motion  pictures  once  a  week  or  oftener.  The 
great  recreational  need  of  Ipswich  according  to  Mr.  Knight  is  properly  guarded 
play  for  school  children  and  wtdtr.  more  perfected  use  of  the  recreational  facilities 
already  at  the  towns  command — the  schoolhouse,  the  school  yards,  three  park  strips 


used  to  increase  the  scope  of  its  work, 
the  bureau  will  still  continue  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cleveland  federation  and  will 
rely  for  a  large  part  of  its  necessary 
income  upon  donations  from  the  general 
public. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  girls'  bu- 
reau is  attributed  to  Bertha  M.  Stevens, 
the  director  until  early  in  1915.  The 
investigations  of  Miss  Stevens  and 
Jeanette  Eaton,  her  cO-worker,  resulted 
in  a  book  recently  published  on  Com- 
mercial Work  and  Training  for  Girls. 
Miss  Stevens'  successor,  Ella  D.  Mat- 
hews, resigned  shortly  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  the  present  director  is  Hilda 
Mulhauser,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
employment  bureau  committee  of  the 
Consumers'  League. 

According  to  Miss  Mulhauser  there 
are  three  distinct  advantages  gained  by 
having  a  vocational  guidance  bureau  or- 
ganized as  part  of  the  State-City  Labor 
Exchange. 

"First,"  she  says,  "a  vast  number  of 
girls  who  hesitate  to  make  use  of  charit- 
able organizations  (as  most  bureaus 
maintained  by  private  funds  are)  come 
freely  to  a  bureau  under  municipal  and 
state  control  because  they  feel  they  have 
a  right  to  come. 

"Second,  it  is  convenient  for  the  em- 
ployer. He  does  not  have  to  call  the 
schools  if  he  needs  a  young  girl  and  the 
city  bureau  if  he  seeks  an  older  girl. 
It  becomes  habit  for  him  to  call  upon  the 
State-City  Labor  Exchange   for  all  his 


help,  young  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls. 

"Third,  the  oft-told  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  vocational  guidance  bureau  located 
in  the  public  schools  because  of  the 
close  co-operation  thus  stimulated,  may 
be  obtained  just  as  well  when  the  bu- 
reau is  located  in  the  city  hall. 

"The  three  experimental  months  in 
which  the  bureau  was  housed  with  the 
women's  department  of  the  State-City 
Labor  Exchange  demonstrated  not  only 
that  the  use  of  the  bureau  was  increased 
but  that  the  type  of  ^irl'who  had  never 
before  thought  of  u{iuig  an  employment 
bureau,  the  high  •'schodl  and  .college 
graduate  and  other  talented  young 
women,  came  in  large  numbers  to  secure 
advice  and  employment." 


H 
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The  Chicago  Morals  Commis- 
sion, in  a  bulletin  just  issued,  claims 
that  "outside  of  vice  consequent  upon 
moral  incapacity  or  mbral  imbecility,  80 
per  cent  of  Chicago's  vice  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  normal  physical  health  of  the 
vicious.  Improper  food  and  bad  hous- 
ing conditions  are  i-esponsible  for  this 
large  percentage  of  the  social  evil  iir 
the  city." 

In  urging  the  citizens'  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  the  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting laws  dealing  with  these  condi- 
tions, the  commission  reminds  them  that 
"for  the   first   time  the  police   force  is 


.being  utilized  as  a  prelintinarj'  in^- 
torship  of  health  condiliom.  It  i^  m 
part  of  the  duty  of  every  jatrotniEtiF 
observe  and  report  infractions  of  jic 
health  ordinances  to  the  suitaiy  \k^- 
tors,  who  are  now  assignoi  to  ft(  pdict 
districts.  Pamphlets  listing  the  satar 
ordinances  are  furnished  to  even  eft 
cer." 

Every  citizen  therefore  is  held  up  h 
the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  poke  lo- 
sanitary  conditions  and  vii^ionstJ 
health  regulations. 

OMB    FOR    MINNEAFOLIS 
WORKING  WOMEN 

Minneapolis  has  started  a  ta 
for  working  women,  modeled  ad 
the  Eleanor  Clubs  of  Chiogo  litt  U 
Survey.  April  11,  1914).  Conduciril 
the  self-government  plan  as  a  businw 
proposition  and  not  a  charily.  iIk  t" 
will  be  opened  in  October  by  itie  Li>a 
.Association. 

The  association  has  obumed  coii::l 
of  property  which  faces  one  of  the  dm 
town  parks  and  comprises  two  Ind 
apartment  buildings.  At  trst,  jwo 
modalions  for  seventy  girls  (1*0  =^ ' 
room)  will  be  arranged,  leavii^wM 
for  double  the  number  as  demand  an* 
For  breakfast,  dinner  and  Mpuf. « 
gether  with  the  use  of  living  tmB 
sun-parlors,  wide  porches,  sewiog-n« 
and  laundry,  $3.75  a  week  Mill  * 
charged.  . 

The  girls  will  elect  from  tbeit Jj 
number  a  council  to  meet  ona  » o™ 
with  the  directors  of  the  assKU^ 
which  will  aid  the  supennleadoii 
making  rules.  It  is  expected  itiii 
woman  who  has  had  etp*""""  1°° 
management  of  one  of  the  sw  t"^ 
Cubs  will  go  to  Minneapolis  w  f" 
charge  of  working  out  the  plan  m. 

The  officers  of  the  Linden  h^, 
are  women  connected  with  the  «*»« 
Welfare  League  of  Mintieapola 

PROFESSIONAL  ETHItS  OF  THE  DW 

A  "help  the  deaf"  placard  is  us* 
a  fake  advertisement  worn  b;  i? 
handling  imposter,  according  to  rn» 
P.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  N"^ 
Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deal. 

Eighty-five  thousand  bona  fidt  ' 
persons  in  the  country  are  *o*^ 
drive  deaf  swindlers  into  «htf  lti# 
business  and  to  uphold  thor  rtf^"^ 
for  shunning  chanty,  Mr.  G'bsoiiJ* 
Bills  have  been  introduced  >«»  "» 
islatures  of  Indiana,  Midngan;  " 
ington,  Illinois  and  other  s""'."^ 
penalties  on  persons  who  }«f\'^„ 
Mnt  themselves  blind,  deaf,  dumb.^ 
pled  or  otherwise  physical  y  de^T, 

"There  are  few  if  any  d«f  ^ 
declares  Mr.  Gibson  and  E.  M.  ^^ 
of  the  same  society.  "With  ^«f^ 
almost  every  state  whe"  f*r, 
taught,  we  have  no  need  of  clur". 
do  not  ask  it.  „  ,    t  wru 

"There  .re  about  2.(M)  *■!  J* 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  nearly  t^'l^ 
ot  whoni  is  engaged  at  »■  ' 
trade.  They  are  m  all  "I  «  J 
usual  occupations.  .All  <»  . .  j 
taught  in  our  state  nlool'  ''" ,( 
supported  by  a  tax  on  tit"  P<!J ,  J 
yon  will  find  fakers  go"!  '"'  * 
cards  imploring  'help  to  secutt 
cation.'  " 


Interned  Soldiers  in  Holland 

The  Self-government  Idea  Applied  to  Prisoners  of  War 
By  houis  P.  Lochner 


SECRETARY  CHICAGO  PEACE  SOCIETY 


MORE  than  35,000  soldiers  of 
three  nationalities — Belgian, 
German  and  English — have 
fallen  from  the  skies  or  have 
been  driven  across  the  frontier  into 
Dutch  territory  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war.  Here  in  Holland 
they  are  promptly  made  prisoners  in  the 
concentration  camps  which  in  appear- 
ance are  much  like  those  erected  for  the 
Belgian  refugees,  but  in  spirit  they  are 
as  different  as  is  the  spirit  of  driven 
and  destitute  people  from  that  of  sol- 
diers comfortably  secure  from  the  dan- 
gers of  war.  Each  camp,  according  to 
the  nationality  of  its  inhabitants  has  its 
distinctive  temper  and  characteristics. 

p  OR  the  32,000  interned  Belgian  sol- 
diers, there  are  two  types  of  camps. 
In  one,  of  which  Harderwyk  with  its  13.- 
QOO  men  may  serve  as  an  example,  the 
administration  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Dutch  officers  with  General  H.  Loke 
at  the  head;  in  camps  of  the  other  type, 
IS  at  Otdebroek,  there  is  a  system  of 
(el  f- government,  the  Dutch  command- 
int  merely  supervising. 

Approaching  an  interned  soldiers' 
ramp,  the  first  thing  observed  is  the 
jarbed  wire  fence  surrounding  the  com- 
ilexus  of  buildings  and  barracks.  The 
Dutch  guard  is  housed  in  a  building 
may  from  the  rest,  while  the  command- 
int  and  his  fellow  officers  usually  live 
n  the  city  or  in  some  nearby  villa  and 
miy  come  to  the  grounds  during  busi- 
less  hours. 

Chancing  to  arrive  al  Harderwyk  at 
en  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  saw  the 
lates  opening  wide  and  a  whole  batta* 
ion  leaving  the  camp  to  the  sound  of 
and  music.  The  monotony  of  camp 
fe  is  thus  interrupted  by  an  excursion 
no  the  open  to  the  accompaniment  of 
heering  music.  The  soldiers,  I  am  told, 
Mk  forward  to  this  morning  march  with 
ten  anticipation. 
But  life  inside  the  camp  is  by  no 
leans  dull.  The  big  circus  tent  at 
larderwyk  hints  at  one  form  of  amuse- 
irnt.  Bowling  alleys  with  "home- 
ode"  pins  furnish  another.  Then  there 
,  shot  putting,  and  discus  throwing, 
id  wrestling  and  boxing.  The  camp 
tso  includes  a  moving-picture  theater 
jd  a  vaudeville  house,  in  which  per- 
Irmances  are  given  about  three  times  a 
pek,  partly  by  outside  performers  but 
tre  frequently  by  home  talent.     Many 

Sdiers.  too,  amuse  themselves  weav- 
:  horse-hair  chains,  or  making  finger 
gs   from    tinfoil    paper,    or    carving 


wooden  objects,  ok  cutting  little  lions 
out  of  soup  bones. 

Even  feminine  company  is  not  want- 
ing. Xunspeet.  a  Belgian  refugee  camp 
is  near  Harderwyk,  and  the  wives, 
mothers  and  sweethearts  of  the  interned 
soldiers  are  allowed  in  the  camp  be- 
tween 8:30  a.m.  and  5r00  p.m.  At 
Oldebroek,  where  there  are  3,300  sol- 
diers, the  Dutch  government  has  erected 
barracks  for  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  soldiers  immediately  outside  the 
camp,  and  during  certain  hours  the 
families  are  allowed  to  roam  about  by 
tnemselves  in  the  neighboring  woods  and 
fields. 

The  living  accomtnodations  at  the 
camps  consist  of  barracks  of  rough  tim- 
ber housing  about  200  soldiers  each.  A 
camp  bed,  folded  back  during  the  day, 
is  constructed  of  boards.  Adjacent  to 
the  barracks  are  washing  rooms  with 
running  hot  and  cold  water.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  usually  a  spacious  bath- 
house with  hundreds  of  shower-baths. 

The  camp  at  Harderwyk  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  harboring  a  hundred  pro- 
fessors who  in  better  days  lectured  at 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp  and  other  Bel- 
gian seals  of  learning.  Yet  I  observed 
many  a  professor  whose  polished  lan- 
guage, fluent  vocabulary  and  cultured 
bearing  showed  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  less  rudimentary  disquisitions,  throw 
himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  task  of 
teaching  elementary  geometry,  astrono- 
my or  agriculture,  yes,  even  the  myster- 
ies of  the  alphabet. 

At  Oldebroek,  a  special  effort  is  now 


SCHOOL    AT    THE    OLDEBROEK    CAUP 

Illiterate  Belgian  soldiers  and  their 
children   learning  to   read  and  write 


being  made  to  provide  vocational  edu- 
cation. Four  new  barracks  are  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  present  corps  of  24 
instructors,  all  of  them  interned  sol- 
diers, will  be  considerably  augmented. 

The  religious  needs  of  the  camps  are, 
ill  the  case  of  Harderwyk,  taken  care 
of  by  a  chapel,  in  which  are  a  Protestant 
and  a  Catholic  altar.  Whenever  a 
Protestant  service  is  held,  the  chairs  are 
faced  in  the  direction  of  the  former  al- 
tar; when  Catholic,  the  turning  of  the 
chairs  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  pos- 
sible the  transformation  of  creed  I  At 
Oldebroek,  where  there  are  only  25 
Protestants,  the  only  form  of  public 
worship  is  the  Catholic.  Services  are 
conducted  in  a  long  barrack  labelled 
SaUe  d' Amuiem€Kti,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  the  altar,  at  the  other  the  stage 
of  the  theater,  and  in  the  middle  the 
bar! 

^^XE  ot  the  most  interesting  problems 
01  camp  management  is  feeding 
ihe  thousands  of  men  interned.  At 
Harderwyk,  five  kitchens  employ  30 
workers  each  to  prepare  the  food  for 
2.400  men  per  kitchen  A!l  the  work  is 
(lone  by  Belgian  soldiers,  the  only  Dutch 
aitenilanl  being  the  sergeant  in  charge. 

Besides  the  kitchen,  each  camp  has  a 
canteen  where  little  luxuries,  or  "ex- 
Iras"  can  be  bought  for  a  few  Dutch 
cents,  and  where  liquor  is  dispensed. 
(There  is  always  a  special  canteen  for 
the  sub-alterns,  while  the  higher  officers 
live  outside  the  camp  in  pensions  or 
hotels.)  And  as  a  necessary  sequel  to  the 
presence  of  the  canteen,  each  camp  has 
its  prison  barrack.  The  lieutenant  who 
showed  me  around  at  Harderwyk  lined 
up  the  six  men  who  were  "sitting  oft" 
their  time  in  solitary  confinement,  and 
questioned  them  as  to  why  they  werc- 
locked  up.  Invariably  the  answer  came- 
back,  "I  drank  too  much." 

Of  the  various  nationalities  interned, 
the  Germans  are  the  smallest  in  number, 
excepting  only  the  two  French  aviators 
on  the  island  of  Urk,  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  fall  of  Antwerp,  Holland 
harbored  ?40  Germans,  but  of  these  over 
600  came  into  the  Netherlands  not  of 
their  own  action,  but  because  they  were 
taken  there  wounded  by  ihe  Dutch  Red 
Cross.  These  630  were  returned  to  Ger- 
many after  con  vale  ici  nee,  just  as  the 
original  2,300  British  interned  was  for 
similar  reasons  reduced  to  1,500. 

The  German  camp  is  in  general  sim- 
ilar to  the  Be'gian.    But  as  it  holds  only 
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ROMEO    AND    JULIET    IN    THE    TtUBES 

Amaieur  theatricals  are  given  by 
the  interned  British  soldiers  not  on^ 
for  their  comrades  in  camp,  but  for 
the  public  at  Groningen.  During  the 
latter  performance  two  oflicers  made 
their  escape. 

110  soldiers  of  the  Fatherland  and  as 
these  are  perhaps  more  used  to  personal 
cleanliness,  the  camp  bears  evidences  of 
greater  individual  care.  I  was  further 
struck  bv  the  fact  that  each  barrack 
had  a  large  map  of  Europe,  on  which 
the  progress  of  military  operations  was 
noted  with  colored  signals. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  dilet- 
tante artist  and  sculptor  was  among  those 
interned.  He  was  forthwith  dubbed 
"Herr  Professor,"  and  pressed  into  serv- 
ice to  teach  the  others  how  to  draw  por- 
traits of  Hindenburg  (every  barrack  had 
at  least  one  picture  of  this  popular 
idol),  and  how  to  carve  wooden  objects 
of  art,  especially  platters  with  artistic 
designs.  Another  comrade  was  found 
to  be  proficient  in  Englisii,  and  he  was 
forthwith  added  to  the  professional 
corps  to  share  his  knowledge  with  the 
.others. 

'TpHE  literature  of  the  Herman  camp 
is  either  of  a  scientific  nature,  or 
the  great  German  classics — Goethe, 
Schiller,  Lessing,  and  the  rest.  1  may 
note  in  passing  that,  when  the  war  broke 
out.  the  entire  popular  Reclam  edition 
•of  Goethe's  Faust  was  exhausted,  be- 
■causc  so  many  soldiers  look  the  classic 
with  them  into  the  trenches. 

A  German  without  music  is  almost 
unthinkable.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
phonograph  arrived  from  Germany,  and 
a  Bergen  resident  loaned  her  piano. 
This  is  not  all.  It  so  happens  that  the 
wife  of  the  burgomaster  of  Bergen  is  a 
German  woman.  Fran  Van  Reenen  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  these  sons  of  the 
I'liihcrlan^!.     Frnni  time  to  time  she  ar- 


ranges for  out-of-town  artists  to  fur- 
nish a  program  of  music.  She  has  also 
made  it  possible  for  the  soldiers  to  at- 
tend chapel  on  Sundays  in  the  local 
deaconess'  home,  where  a  pastor  from 
Amsterdam  preaches  lo  them  in  their 
native  language. 

It  is  typical  of  t\\t  sympathetic  nature 
of  the  Dutch  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  number  of  wives  of 
the  married  soldiers  to  come  to  Bergen 
as  domestics.  Their  husbands  are  al- 
lowed to  visit  them,  and  in  one  case, 
when  the  arrival  of  a  baby  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  mother  to  do  the  house- 
work, a  special  permit  was  granted  the 
soldier  to  come  to  the  family  daily  from 
eight  in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the 
evening  and  to  perform  the  duties  of 
nurse  girl  while  his  wife  fulfilled  her 
obligations  to  the  .Herrschaft. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  burgo- 
master's wife,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  some  of  the  letters  written  her  by 
German  mothers.  We  are  wont  to  pic- 
ture the  German  nation  as  made  up  of 
spartan  mothers  who  would  rather  see 
their  sons  dead  than  not  in  the  fighting 
ranks.  To  read  these  Setters  is  to  real- 
ize that  motherhood  is  the  same  every- 
where. "Thank  God  that  my  bey  is  safe 
in  Holland,  and  not  in  the  trenches," — 
this  is  the  burden  of  the  song  of  these 
German  mothers. 

By  far  the  best  appointed  of  the  camps 
is  that  of  the  1,500  British  prisoners — 
mostly  marines,  with  a  fair  sprinkhng 
of  Royal  engineers — at  Groningen.  This 
need  not  cause  surprise  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  British  subsidized 
the  camp  with  96,000  gulden  (about 
$39,0(X))  in  addition  to  the  money  spent 
by  the  Dutch.  The  interned  themselves 
admit  that  they  are  being  spoiled  by  the 
amount  of  money  and  supplies  from 
across  the  channel.  "We  smoke  far 
more  than  is  good  for  us,"  runs  the 
general  comment. 

The  exterior  of  the  camp  presents  a 
finished  appearance.  The  barracks  are 
constructed  like  those  for  other  nation- 
alities, to  be  sure,  but  at  Groningen  the 
coat  of  green  and  white  paint  gives  this 
"timber  town,"  as  the  English  "navvy" 
fondly  calls  it,  a  more  homelike  appear- 
ance than  have  the  other  camps.  Win- 
dow-boxes here  and  there  and  gardens 
throughout  the  camp  add  further  to  the 
comfort  of  the  place.  Even  the  sham- 
rock is  blooming  before  the  mess  of  the 
Irish  marines,  who  have  as  a  matter  of 
course  been  assigned  to  duty  as  cooks. 

As  might  he  expected,  the  English  at 
once  turned  to  sports  as  their  principal 
diversion,  or,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  as 
"the  brightest  side  of  camp  life."  At 
first  it  was  soccer  and  rugby,  and 
matches  were  arranged  with  North  Hol- 
land teams,  as  well  as  between  the  bat- 
talions. Then  came  the  organization. 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  nf 
the  chaplain,  himself  an  ardent  sports- 
man, of  an  athletic  club,  a  boxing  club. 
a  class  in  gynmastics  and  a  tennis  club. 


On  every  side  1  encouiiitted  sign-  ,; 
athletic  activity,  and  I  was  scacctK  .-■ 
prised  to  learn  that  the  reiurai  oi  ■':, 
English  cup  final  between  ShtffitW  ar. 
Chelsea    had  been  received  by  pnvitf 


J  ASKED  Captain  Van  Baerk.hc-brt 
the  English,  too.  bad  any  thii^i :  • 
knowledge,  and  if  so.  how  their  »»m;  j 
this  direction  were  met.  In  a  nonchi,;; 
way,  he  observed ;  "Well,  we  have irat 
classes  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  a  u 
German,  French  and  Dutch !  Wt  n 
conduct  classes  in  mathemaiici.  dicni- 
try  and  navigation.  A  good  deal  oi  i 
educational  work,  however,  is  tikcn  <« 
our  shoulders  through  an  arrangcnn 
with  the  Dutch  government  hy  *>  i 
some  2O0  of  our  men  are  peniiiiip;  i 
attend  Dutch  universities." 

As  in  the  other  camps,  the  art)  :.-< 
crafts  play  an  important  pan.  9 
British  government  furnishing  in  .i 
limited  supply  of  leather  and  (in 
woods.  Starting  with  the  canlrg  i 
colored  designs  on  pipes,  the  imlii':: 
has  grown  to  include  small  boxes  cat-.i 
and  inlaid,  picture  frames,  cigar  cue 
etc.  Net-making  has  also  been  u^.'.r 
taken,  and  orders  have  already  bert  :> 
ceived  and  executed  for  Irawl  and  he 
ring  nets,  hammocks,  football  aiul  teat 
nets,  and  small  string  bags. 

A  description  of  the  life  at  Gronin; 
would  be  incomplete  without  meoiift- 
the  Timber  Town  Follies.  I  quote  m 
the  camp  magazine  issued  by  the  p<i 
oners.  "The  height  of  enjojineni  « 
attained  when  the  inimitable  follies  > 
peared  on  the  scene.  They  came,  'i 
sang,  and  they  conquered — by  swr 
For  two  jolly  hours  on  three  sepir 
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Interned  Soldiers  in  Holland 


iiighls,  we  completely   forgot  our  daily 
em  iron  me  lit    in   the   g;aiety  of   the   nio- 

r  N  the  foregoing  I  have  attempted  to 
depict  the  life  in  the  camps  of  Bel- 
gian. German  and  English  interned  sol- 
diers and  of  such  «f  their  officers  as  are 
i\illing  to  share  their  lot  with  them. 
Tliere  is,  however,  a  small  number  of 
higher  i^cers — eight  Belgian,  three  Eng- 
lish and  two  French — who  do  not  think  it 
consistent  with  the  military  code  of  hon- 
or to  accept  Holland's  offer  of  letting 
iheiii  move  about  at  will  on  condition 
thai  they  give  their  word  not  to  escape. 
For  these  men  it  became  necessary  to 
select  a  place  of  confinement  that  would 
offer  the  least  possible  opportunity  for 
running  away.  Such  a  spot  was  readily 
found  in  the  little  island  of  Urk,  in  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  whose  only  regular  means 
of  communication  with  the  mainland  is 
a  (l.iily  steamboat.  Its  3,000  inhabitants 
«re  primitive  fisher  folk  who  know  al- 
ni  ';t  nothing  of  the  outside  world. 

Here  these  officers  live,  in  perfect 
comfort,  for  the  camp  affords  every  offi- 
cer a  separate  room,  hot  and  cold  water. 
fplendid  cuisine,  and  a  parlor  in  which 
to  receive  guests,  but  prisoners,  never- 
theless, in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
l\'hen  ihey  go  into  the  village,  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  guard ;  when  they  walk 
abng  [he  strand,  again  a  guard  shadows 
thiOT.  They  are  even  forbidden  to  con- 
verse with  the  village  folk,  lest  they 
persuade  someone  to  accept  a  bribe  and 
assist  them  in  escaping.  Every  letter 
they  ivrtte  is  read  by  the  commandant 
in  charge,  Lt.  Col.  D.  G.  Vreedenberg. 
It  is  not  always  easy  for  Commandant 
Vreedenberg  to  keep  the  peace  in  this 
modev  crowd.  Thus,  it  took  much  per- 
luasion  to  satisfy  the  captives  that  it 
Kii  not  reasonable  for  them  to  expect 
lim  to  exchange  the  "made- in  Germany" 
UDps  in  the  camp  for  some  manufac- 
lired  by  the  allies  or  some  neutral  peo- 
|Ie.  .^nd  it  was  only  with  great  diplo- 
tucy  that  he  was  able  to  make  the  three 
inglish  officers  yield  to  the  superiority 


CEIMAK    PRISONERS    AT   BERGEN 

The  soldiers  were  allowed  to  roam  about  the  town  at  will  until  two  offi- 
cers abused  this  confidence  aifll  escaped.  Although  they  were  promptly  re- 
turned by  the  German  govemmeni.  they  ended  "unlimited  privileges"  of 
their  fellows.  Now  the  interned  are  allowed  to  go  outside  camp  only  during 
certain  hours  and  within  a  restricted  area. 


in  numbers  of  their  French  and  Belgian 
comrades  on  the  question  of  the  dinner 
hour.  The  French  and  Belgians  wanted 
it.  according  to  continental  custom,  at 
noon;  the  Britishers,  at  night! 

Commandant  Vreedenberg  profound- 
ly regrets  the  necessity  for  the  stringent 
rules  of  the  camps,  but  stringent  they 
must  be.  for,  as  British  Aviator  Rainey 
himself  told  me,  "We  all  love  the  old 
chap,  and  yet,  though  we  know  that  the 
escape  of  any  one  of  us  would  mean  his 
degradation,  I  for  one  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  my  getaway  should  the  op- 
portunity offer  itself." 

•yHUS  the  wonderful  service  which 
Holland  has  shouldered  for  non- 
combatants  [see  Thk  Survey  for  June 
26]  is  extended  to  combatants  who  have 
been  swept  upon  her  soil.  And  what 
thanks  does  she  receive  for  shouldering 


an  obligation  which  she  did  nothing  to 
incur?  Said  a  Dutch  officer  of  high 
rank  to  mei  "Not  long  ago  a  Dutch  ves- 
sel was  held  up  by  the  British  and  all  its 
cargo  seized,  not  because  it  was  contra- 
band, but  because  it  was  a  welcome 
source  of  supply  to  England.  The  empty 
boat  was  then  released.  On  the  way 
across  the  channel,  it  was  torpedoed  by 
the  Germans.  And  now  the  British 
courts  hold  that,  since  the  vessel  would 
have  been  torpedoed  anyway,  England 
need  not  pay  for  the  cargo !" 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many,  many  in- 
stances that  show  the  sufferings  of  this 
innocent  nation.  And  on  both  sides 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  reward  her 
sacrifice  and  generosity  by  drawing  her 
into  the  conflict,  for  her  colonies  are 
rich,  and  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  and 
Vlissingen  afford  a  splendid  access  to 
the  sea! 


HOMELESS 

Maby  Cabolyn  DXvies 

FOE  the  dead  there  is  grass, 
For  the  greedy  dead. 
For  us  the  brass 
Sky  overhead. 
For  them,  cool  grass. 

Housed  are  the  dead, 

But  we  ni^tly  pass 
Uncomforted, 

There  are  homes  enough 
For  the  greedy  dead. 
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RESIDENT  HADLEY  in  his 
Oxford  lectures  on  Property  and 
Democracy*    said : 


•The  small  protection  given  to  the  rights 
of  man,  as  compared  with  that  which  was 
accorded  to  the  rights  of  property,  is  a 
salient  feature  in  the  early  history  of  every 
American  state — and  sometimes  in  its  later 
history  also.  .  .  .  These  are  but  a  few 
among  the  many  instances  of  democratic 
concern  for  the  interests  of  the  property 
owner  and  democratic  unconcern  for  the 
interests  of  humanity." 

Legislation  in  recent  years  in  New 
York  state,  and  recent  interpretation  by 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  police  power 
of  the  state  have  gone  far  to  place  New 
York  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  gov- 
ernments in  the  protection  afforded  in- 
<lustrial  workers.  In  order  that  we  may 
go  still  farther  and  with  no  uncertain 
forward  march,  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention has  had  placed  before  by  its  able 
and  energetic  Committee  on  Industrial 
Interests  and  Relations,  several  meas- 
ures of  considerable  importance.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee,  Herbert 
Parsons,  in  his  distinguished  service  in 
Congress  showed  a  keen  interest  in  la- 
bor problems,  and  a  constructive  spirit 
in  dealing  with  industrial  questions.  He 
has  handled  the  proposals  of  this  nature 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  with 
courage  and   far-sighted   statesmanship. 

Mr.  Barnes  continues  to  prate  about 
equality  and  the  prohibition  of  all  so- 
cial legislation  that  benefits  any  class 
or  group  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
state  or  of  those  who  do  not  share  di- 
rectly in  the  benefit.  Mr.  Wickersham, 
the  floor-leader,  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  debate  on  Mr.  Barnes'  pet  pro- 
posal, over  which  the  convention  has 
wasted  altogether  too  much  valuable 
time  badly  needed  for  other  things,  that 
it  would  set  back  one  hundred  years 
the  hands  of  the  clock  of  progress.  By 
adding  another  fifty  years  to  the  retro- 
gression we  would  just  about  fix  Barnes* 
chronological  age  as  far  as  his  political 
philosophy  goes.  However,  it  is  not 
worth  while.  Barnes  never  had  any  per- 
sonal or  political  following  worth  count- 
ing and  he  has  been  completely  shorn  of 
the  only  power  he  ever  wielded,  that 
which  came  from  a  corrupt  alliance  be- 
tween business  and  political  machines. 

His  proposal  to  add  a  new  section  to 
Article  3  prohibiting  the  legislature  from 
passing  any  bill  granting  hereafter  to 
any  class  of  indivivduals  any  privilege 
or  immunity  not  granted  equally  to  all 
members  of  the  state,  and  prohibiting 
specifically  minimum  wage  legislation, 
was  debated  at  some  lengfth  but  was  one 
of  the  few  measures  rejected  by  the  con- 
vention by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

'Undercurrents  in  American  Politics.   By 
Arthur  T.  Hadley.  New  Haven,  Yale  Uni- 
•'     ^ress,  1915. 


nr  HIS  is  the  third  article  in  a 
^  series  by  Dr,  Lindsay  on  the 
New  York  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Other  states  are  expected 
soon  to  undertake  the  redrafting 
of  their  constitutions,  Dr,  Lind- 
say's series  is  designed  to  treat 
in  a  broad  .way  problems  of  the 
sort  which  confront  them  alL  The 
two  preceding  articles  appeared  in 
The  Survey  for  July  ji  and  Au- 
gust 28,  A  final  article  xvill  re- 
view  the  entire  work  of  the  New 
York  convention  and  the  constitu- 
tion it  submits  for  the  approval  of 
the  voters, — The  Editor. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Parsons'  com- 
mittee has  reported  favorably  and  the 
convention  is  likely  to  adopt  a  definite 
proposal  from  former  Speaker  Alfred  E. 
Smith  who  was  a  member  of  the  Factory 
Investigating  Commission,  adding  a  new 
section  to  Article  3  authorizing  the  legis- 
lature, directly  or  through  any  duly  con- 
stituted administrative  agency,  to  pre- 
scribe the  living  wages  that  shall  be 
paid  to  women  and  children  employes. 
A  strong  report  from  the  committee  sets 
forth  the  conditions  of  low  wages  among 
women  and  children  workers  as  found 
by  the  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, and  the  usual  arguments  for,  and 
experience  elsewhere  under,  minimum 
wage  legislation,  concluding  with  these 
words :     • 

'The  machinery  necessary  to  carry  out 
living  wage  legislation  places  some  burden 
upon  industry  in  that  it  will  take  some  of 
its  time  and  attention.  We  are  told  that 
the  living  wage  plan  interferes  with  busi- 
ness, and  business  is  having  a  hard  time. 
But  that  is  no  argument  against  the  prin- 
ciple. It  may  appeal  to  our  sympaUiies, 
but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail. 
It  is  a  century  old  as  an  argtmient,  and  if 
admitted  to  be  conclusive,  none  of  the  bene- 
ficent labor  legislation  that  has  been  en- 
acted during  the  past  century  would  ever 
have  been  enacted. 

"The  burden  placed  upon  our  public 
service  corporations  by  rate  legislation  is 
considerable,  as  is  the  burden  placed  upon 
manufacture  through  the  requirements  of 
our  labor  laws  in  regard  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  protection  against  machinery. 
But  in  each  case  the  good  has  far  out- 
weighed the  burden. 

**If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  hold  that  the  minimum  wage 
law  of  Oregon,  the  constitutionality  of 
which  has  been  argued  before  it,  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
Constitution,  it  may  be  that  without  this 
direct  provision  our  own  Court  of  Appeals 
would  hold  that  such  legislation  is  within 
the  police  power  and  not  in  violation  of 
similar  provisions  of  the  state  constitution, 
and  there  i§  encouragement  for  this  view 
in  the  language  used  by  Judge  Miller  in  his 
r^reni  oninion  in  the  Jensen  case. 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Ives  case. 


however,  flatly  disagreed  with  the  'jc 
recent  definition  of  the  police  povfer  ^\n 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Staid 
and  for  that  reason  the  G)nstitation  odi 
give  to  the  legislature  the  power  to  my 
minimum  wage  legislation" 

A    large    and    representative  privi 
committee,  organized  by  the  Amm 
Association   for  Labor  Legislation. 
with  representatives  of  many  other 
ganizations  interested  in  labor  lep;! 
tion,    presented    four  amemiments 
pared  with  great  care. 

The  first  sought  to  define  and  bma 
the  statement  of  the  police  power  in 
state  constitution,  in  order  thatitih 
not  constitute  any  further  limitation 
labor  legislation  than  that  imposed 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  f 
eral   Constitution  as  construed  by 
United    States    Supreme  Court 
amendment  which  provides  that,  no 
ing  contained  in  this  Constitution  ^ 
limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  e 
act  laws  which  the  legislature  deciai 
to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  01  i 
lives,  healtu,  safety,  morals  or  weln 
of  employes,**  has  been  reported  fav< 
ably,  and  put  on    the    list  of  g«« 
orders. 

In  its  advocacy  the  committee  says. 

"While  the  recent  opinion  of  the  U 
of  Appeals  in  the  Matter  of  Jensen 
which  the  present  workmen  s  coopea 
tion  law  is  held  not  to  be  in  v^oizm 
the  federal  Constitution,  maybcconsKie 
to  indicate  that  it  is  the  intention  01 
court  in  interpreting  the  police  power  i 
in  construing  due  process  clauses,  to  toii 
the  lead  of  the  Supreme  Court  01 ; 
United  States,  it  is  eminently  ^t^Jf 
that  this  uniformity  of  decision  shonc 
made  certain.  ,. .   .  .   , 

'This  object  is  accomplished  g ' 
amendment.  The  legislation  to  wto^ 
refers  would  have  to  pass  the  iesim 
one  due  process  clause,  namely,  that  •  ^ 
federal  Constitution,  instead  of  twa ' 
though  identical  in  language  have  bw^J 
strued  differently  by  the  Supreme 
of  the  United  States  and  our  own  l 
of  Appeals.  ^     .  «  ff,u 

"In  the  case  of  Ives  vs.  South  Butt^ 
R.  Co.,  201  N.  Y.  271.  in  which  the  1^ 
workmen's  compensation  law  ***yS3 
unconstitutional  as  in  violation  ot  v.  1 
6   of   Article   I   of  the  state  consnnffl 
our  Court  of  Appeals  indicated  tHatM 
fered  in  its  constnicUon  of  the  any 
cess  language  in  the  state  consUmc(>n 
of  its  converse,  the  extent  of  tw  1 
power,    from  that  of  the  Supreme  i^ 
of  the  United  States  in  the  ca^  ;'  ^ 
State  Bank  vs.  Haskell.  219  I.  5.  "« 

"An  attempt  to  lead  to  un^j^^J"!^; 
stitutional  decision  was  made  ny 
gress  of  the  United  States  m  the  Pj 

of  the  act  of  March  3.  l^V' ^^vjarfii 
section  237  of  the  federal  tudiaarj  ^ 
as    to    provide   that   the  Supreme 
might  review  a  decision  ot  a  si    ^ 
which  had  held  that  a  state  statute 
violation  of  the  Constitution  ot  tne 

is  adop« 
11.  l*" 


States. 


"But  unless  this  amendment 
THE  Snirm.  Septfn»^f 
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he  result  of  this  extended  right  of  appeal 
lay  be  to  make  more  glaring  the  differ- 
lure  of  construction  given  by  the  two 
Durts.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
ie  Ives  case  had  come  aftet  this  right 
f  appeal  had  been  granted  and  had  been 
ikcn  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
tates,  and  that  that  court  had  declared 
lat  it  was  not  in  violation  of  the  due  pro- 
;ss  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
f  the  federal  Constitution,  although  the 
ourt  of  Appeals  of  this  state  had  de- 
ared  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  due 
ocess  clause,  identical  in  language,  of  the 
ate  constitution.  • 

**\Ve  should  then  be  in  the  anomalous 
•sition  of  having  a  law  of  great  interest 
id  moment  held  constitutional  by  the 
reatest  court  in  the  country  but  held  un- 
>nstitutional  by  the  greatest  court  in  the 
ate.  in  construing  identical  constitutional 
nguage.  The  state  court's  opinion  being 
ipreme  as  to  the  state  constitution,  the 
atute  would  thereby  be  made  inoperative. 
"Such  a  situation  is  to  be  avoided.  So  far 
this  legislation  is  concerned,  it  would 
ace  New  York  in  the  same  position  as 
ew  Jersey  and  Wisconsin,  neither  of 
liich  has  a  due  process  clause  in  its  State 
>nstitution." 

PHE  second  and  third  amendments 
were  intended  to  secure  the  exten- 
on  of  the  recently  adopted  workmen's 
impensation  amendment,  now  a  part  of 
e  present  constitution,  to  include  oc- 
rpational  diseases  and  to  make  possible 
e  establishment  by  the  legislature  of  a 
stem  of  social  insurance  for  illness,  in- 
ilidity,  old  age  or  unemployment  as 
ell  as  injuries  or  death  from  accident 

occupational  disease. 
Mr.  Pars<5ns'  committee  has  failed  to 
alize  that  the  greatest  achievements  of 
dustrial  statesmanship  within  the  next 
'enty  years  are  likely  to  be  in  the  di- 
ction of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
>les  of  insurance  and  mutuality  to  the 
sks  just  mentioned  in  order  to  pro- 
ne security  and  well  being  of  the  great 
uses  of  the  people  in  an  age  of  rapid- 
changing  economic  conditions.  It 
mid  be  well  therefore  to  have  the  leg- 
ature  as  free  as  possible  to  coif^ider 
such  measures  without  requiring  any 
tion  to  be  taken. 

That  is  all  that  the  Association  for 
ihor  Legislation  asks;  and  it  recog- 
ces  that  while  old  age  and  unemploy- 
Mit  insurance  may  be  matters  for 
lich  we  are  not  yet  ready  in  the 
lited  States,  sickness  and  invalidity  in- 
rance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perhaps 
natter  that  is  ripe  for  wise  legislative 
periment  on  a  limited  scale, 
rhc  Convention  Committee  has  not 
tied  an  entirely  deaf  ear  to  these  sug- 
stions.  It  has  reported  favorably  the 
dition  of  occupational  diseases  to  the 
irkmen's  compensation  amendment;  so 
It  there  may  be  no  doubt,  if  indeed  it 
not  already  the  case,  that  illness  from 
occupational  disease  is  a  subject  for 
npensation. 

The  fourth  amendment  proposed  by 
■  American  Labor  Legislation  Asso- 
iion.  (which  may  also  be  said  to  in- 
idc  one  proposed  by  former  Speaker 
fred  E.  Smith,  similar  in  scope),  the 
mvention  Committee  reported  favor- 
[)'  and  it  has  been  advanced  to  the  po- 
lon  of  a  general  order  with  fair 
aspect  of  adoption.     It  provides  that: 

*S'othing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
ill  limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 


enact  laws  prohibiting  in  whole  or  in  part 
manufacturing  of  any  kind  in  structures 
any  portuon  of  which  is  used  for  dwelling 
purposes. 

And  it  opens  the  way  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  regulate  the  evils  of  home  work 
in  tenements.  The  committee  well  says 
of  those  evils  and  the  demand  for  their 
regulation : 

p 

"The  public  health  is  imperiled.  Sanitary 
laws  and  regulations  of  manufacture  can- 
not be  enforced,  nor.  can  restrictions  on 
the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children 
be  enforced  or  their  night  work  prevented. 
Tenement  manufacture  is  a  breeder  of 
tuberculosis.  We  spend  vast  sums  of 
money  to  cure  tuberculosis,  a  large  amount 
of  which  is  caused  by  manufacture  in  tene- 
ments which  we  do  not  prevent.  To  allow 
manufacture  in  dwellings  operates  unfairly 
to  the  enlightened  manufacturer  who  pre- 
fers to  have  his  employes  work  in  sanitary 
surroundings.  His  competitor  who  has  the 
work  done  in  dwellings  is  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  rent,  light  and  fuel  and  of  main- 
taining sanitary  conditions,  and  all  other 
laws  regulating  factory  buildings. 

"Manufacture  in  dwellings  is  manufacf- 
ture  at  very  low  compensation  and  de- 
presses the  general  wage-scale.  It  tends 
to  aggravate  irregularity  of  employment. 
The  manufacturer  endeavors  to  keep  a  sup- 
ply of  capable  employes  for  his  factory. 
This  is  unnecessary  if  he  is  contracting  out 
his  work  to  be  performed  in  dwellings. 

"One  of  the  worst  results  of  manufac- 
ture in  dwellings  is  the  use  of  the  labor 
of  children.  Very  young  children  can  be 
and  are  employed.  Their  employment  can- 
not be  prevented  because  it  would  require 
an  army  of  inspectors  to  prevent  it.  As 
soon  as  an  inspector  enters  the  ground 
floor  of  a  tenement  the  children  on  the 
other  floors  can  be  dismissed  from  their 
work,  and  the  inspector  finds  nothing. 

"It  also  leads  to  lack  of  school  attend- 
ance." 

Two  other  proposals  of  amendments 
of  equal  or  greater  importance  to  those 
that  we  have  just  discussed  were  before 
the  committee.  The  first  was  that  of  Al- 
fred E.  Smith  to  make  sure  that  the 
legislature  had  power  to  delegate  to  a 
board  or  an  industrial  commission,  sub- 
ordinate legislative  powers  to  make  rules 
and  regulations 

''Supplementing,  modifying,  adapting  or 
otherwise  applying  according  to  varying 
conditions,  laws  passed  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of 
any  class  or  classes  of  persons  or  the 
public  generally." 

The  courts  are  inclined  to  construe 
strictly  anything  that  looks  like  a  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  on  the 
somewhat  over-worked  theory  of  the 
separation  of  powers  in  American  juris- 
prudence and  public  polity.  The  need 
for  some  latitude  however,  is  clearly 
recognized  wherever  eflicient  enforce- 
ment of  complicated  labor  statutes  is  re- 
garded of  more  importance  than  con- 
sistency in  political  theory.  This  pro- 
posal the  Convention  Committee  favors. 

The  other  proposal  is  one  to  create  a 
department  or  division  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment on  industrial  relations  with  a 
secretary  at  its  head  as  a  member  of  the 
governor's  cabinet  and  chairman  of  this 
industrial  commission,  which  would  also 
be  made  thereby  a  constitutional  body. 
This  would  be  in  the  direction  of  making 
permanent   the     reorganization     of   the 


Labor  Department  eflfectuated  last  year 
^  by  the  legislature. 

The  Committee  on  Industrial  Interests 
did  not  act  on  this  proposal  partly  be- 
cause it  was  in  doubt  how  far  to  go  in 
making  permanent  something  that  is 
frankly  a  new  experiment  in  New  York 
state  though  successfully  past  the  experi- 
mental stage  elsewhere,  and  partly  be- 
cause this  matter  will  come  up  in  an- 
other and  similar  form  in  the  general 
proposal  introduced  and  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Tanner  committee  on 
governor  and  other  state  officers  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  state  government 
and  the  creation  of  eleven  branches  of 
executive  control,  one  of  which  is  a 
secretary  of  industrial  relations  aud  an 
industrial  commission. 

^URIOUSLY  enough,  the  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  in  the  form  mtro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Parsons,  contained  also  a 
provision  for  the  authorization  of  the 
delegation  of  subordinate  legislative 
powers  to  the  executive  authority  and 
this  feature  together  with  the  creation 
of  a  labor  secretary  and  an  industrial 
commission  are  quite  sure  of  adoption. 
No  more  important  power  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  constitutional  grant  and, 
if  properly  understood,  none  should  re- 
ceive wider  public  support  than  that 
which  will  enable  a  capable  executive  to 
enforce  the  law  with  ^a  minimum  of 
burden  to  interests  or  persons  regulated 
and  a  maximum  of  compliance  with  just 
standards. 

The  power  given  to  the  state  indus- 
trial commission  to  enact  and  amend  an 
industrial  code,  and  to  make  and  amend 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  effective 
application  of  the  labor  law  to  the 
specific  problems  and  conditions  found 
in  the  administration  of  that  law,  is  of 
the  greatest  import. 

Similar  powers  are  now  exercised  by 
state  and  local  boards  of  health  and  have 
been  sustained  by  the  courts  as  not  in 
violation  of  constitutional  guarantees  of 
liberty  or  property.  They  are  regarded 
as  essential  and  fundamental  in  all  effi- 
cient public  health  administration.  Simi- 
lar powers  have  been  exercised  by  labor 
departments  in  various  states,  and  by 
the  Industrial  Board  in  New  York  state 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  present 
Industrial  Commission,  which  also  has 
similar  powers  broader  in  scope  than 
those  of  the  previous  Industrial  Board. 

As  far  as  these  powers  have  come 
within  the  purview  of  judicial  decision, 
thev  have  been  uniformly  sustained 
without  any  special  constitutional  au- 
thority as  valid  delegation  of  legislative 
powers.  The  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
such  exercise  of  subordinate  legislative 
power  merely  to  act  within  the  limits  of 
a  standard  set  up  and  determined  by  the 
legislature  itself,  but  for  the  detailed  ap- 
plication and  variation  of  which  the 
legislature  has  neither  the  time  nor 
technical  knowledge  needed,  is  so  ordi- 
narily recognized  by  all  interests  in- 
volved that  the  courts  will  naturally  go 
very  far  to  sustain  legislative  grants  of 
such  power. 

There  should  be  no  question  about  it. 
however,  because  great  and  far-reachine: 
public  interests  are  at  stake;  and  there- 
fore either  the  Industrial  Commission 
should  be  given  a  broad  grant  of  such 
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powers  in  the  constitution  or  the  legis- 
lature should  be  empowered  to  make 
such  grant  in  its  discretion.  A  some- 
what broader  grant  of  power  than  mere- 
ly to  make  rules  or  regulations  to  apply 
definite  standards  fixed  by  decision  of  , 
the  legislature  is  needed.  The  power  to 
exercise  some  discretion  in  varying 
standards  to  suit  conditions  not  uniform 
in  all  parts  of  a  great  state  with  such 
complex  industrial  conditions  as  are 
found  in  New  York  is  highly  desirable. 

Abram  I.  Elkus,  whose  distinguished 
services  as  chief  counsel  for  the  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  lend  added 
weight  to  his  opinion,  has  said  on  this 
point.' 

•'Another  matter  of  importance,  so  far  as 
labor  legislation  is  concerned,  with  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion should  deal,  is  empowering  boards  or 
commissions  to  do  what  has  been  termed 
by  the  courts  as  legislating,  not  giving  a 
widespread  power  to  do  what  they  please, 
but  within  limits  properly  safeguarded  and 
cared  for,  giving  them  power  to  make 
more  than  mere  rules  and  regulations  in 
order  to  carry  out  statutes  which  are 
broad  and  general  in  their  nature. 

"When,  after  the  investigations  of  the 
commission  I  have  referred  to,  we  drafted 
many  laws  to  remedy  the  conditions  that 
existed,  we  were  bound  not  only  by  the 
precedent  of  previous  legislation,  but  by 
the  inhibition  of  the  constitution,  as  it  was 
construed,  to  make  detailed  requirements  in 
the  statutes  for  the  safety  of  men  and 
women  and  children  who  worked,  for  the 
sanity  conditions  surrounding  them  in 
their  work.    .    .    . 

"It  was  generally  thought  that  labor  laws, 
like  many  others,  should  be  absolutely  rigid, 
for  then  there  would  be  no  discretion 
lodged  in  any  one,  and  consequently  no 
abuse  of  discretion.  But  after  the  laws  • 
have  been  in  effect  for  a  year  the  commis- 
mission  has  been  surprised  to  learn  that 
from  all  over  the  state,  from  every  source, 
the  emplo3rers  and  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  the  workingmen,  there  has  arisen  a  de- 
mand, increasing  every  day,  that  this  power 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  should  be 
broadened  immensely  and  that  the  discre- 
tion vested  in  the  board  should  be  increased. 

"To  what  end?  Because  it  was  found 
that  such  a  board,  being  in  close  touch  with 
the  interests  involved,  and  seeing  with  its 
own  eyes  the  situations  about  which  it  was 
to  make  rules  and  regulations,  could  act  in 
a  way  satisfactory  to  all. 

"May  not  the  rights,  therefore,  of  indi- 
viduals be  quite  as  safely  and  properly  con- 
trolled by  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
an  administrative  body — if,  indeed,  not  a 
great  deal  more  safely  and  properly — as  by 
the  discretion  of  the  legislature?  The 
courts  have  realized  that  the  practical 
necessities  of  government  have  compelled 
them  to  overcome  the  objection  to  the  dele- 
gation of  power  to  legislate.  The  diversity 
and  the  intricacy  of  the  situations  calling 
for  discretion  vested  in  the  board  should 
be  increased. 

"To  what  end?  That  general  statute 
shall  be  given  to  an  administrative  body, 
wisely  and  carefully  chosen,  whose  author- 
ity shall  be  carefully  safeguarded.  Author- 
ity to  a  legislature  to  delegate  its  powers 
should  be  g^dgingly,  if  not  sparingly,  ac- 
corded. But  if  labor  laws  are  to  have  that 
broadness  and  elasticity  necessary,  then  au- 
thority should  be  given  to  the  legislature  to 
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grant  powers  which  may  be  beyond  the 
mere  making  of  rules  or  filling  m  of  de- 
tails." 

Such  delegation  of  legislative  power, 
properly  safeguarded  as  it  should  be,  in 
the  language  of  the  constitutional  grant 
and,  as  it  doubtless  would  be,  by  judicial 
construction  would  be  a  conservative 
rather  than  a  radical  policy  in  the  fair 
and  effective  administration  of  labor 
laws,  and  not,  as  some  have  erroneously 
supposed,  a  license  to  an  administrative 
board  to  do  as  it  pleases  or  to  meta- 
morphose statutes  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives,  health,  comfort  or  general  wel- 
fare of  employes  so  as  to  become  new 
and  different  acts,  remote  from  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature. 

The  real  estate  interests  of  the  city 
of  New  York  would  have  been  glad 
had  more  power  to  vary  standards  of  fire 
protection  been  vested  in  the  Industrial 
Board  when  the  severe  new  standards  of 
safety  were  enacted  for  factory  build- 
in^s  after  the  horrors  of  the  Triangle 
shirtwaist  factory  fire — standards  which 
could  have  been  secured  in  many  build- 
ings with  a  higher  margin  of  safety  and 
at  less  expense  to  the  property  if  it  had 
not  been  necessary  to  insist  on  the  ri^d 
standards  of  a  statute  which  the  admin- 
istrative officer  had  little  or  no  powei  to 
vary  even  where  higher  equivalents 
could  have  been  secured. 

Thus,  though  no  very  radical  meas- 
ures relating  to  labor  or  industrial  inter- 
ests have  been  considered  by  the  con- 
vention, and  though  there  will  be  keen 
disappointment  in  many  quarters  that  so- 
cial insurance  did  not  receive  more  di- 
rect endorsement,  the  convention's  action 
thus  far  bids  fair  to  give  it  a  record  for 
fairly  progressive  treatment  of  labor 
problems.  Certainly  the  adoption  of  the 
proposals  above  entimerated,  whose  pres- 
ent status  is  that  of  favorably  reported 
general  orders,  will  remove  any  possible 
charge  that  it  is  a  reactionary  body  in 
matters  pertaining  to  labor  and  capital. 

^)VER  twenty  proposals  were  intro- 
duced dealing  with  the  forest  pre- 
serve and  its  administration,  and  the  gen- 
eral conservation  policy  of  the  state. 
The  lumber  trust  and  the  exploiters  were 
so  thoroughly  conquered  twenty  years 
ago  that  some  persons  think  the  present 
constitutional  protection  of  the  forests  is 
too  severe  to  permit  proper  development 
of  public  property  which  might  be  so 
administered  as  to  yield  a  profit. 

The  conservation  committee,  however, 
has  showed  no  disposition  to  let  the  bars 
down.  Its  substitute  proposal,  for  all 
pending  proposals,  which  will  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention  provides  for  a 
state  department  of  conservation  with 
nine  commissioners,  one  from  each  judi- 
cial district,  to  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, no  person  to  be  eligible  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  lumbering  in 
any  forest  preserve  county,  or  who  is 
engaged  in  any  business  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  hydraulic  power  is  used  or 
in  which  water  is  distributed  or  sold  un- 
der any  public  franchise,  or  who  is  an 
officer  or  holder  of  the  stock  or  bonds 


of    any    corporation    engaged    in   such 
business  within  the  state. 

The  commission  is  to  have  power  to 
make  fish  and  game  regulations  (sub- 
ject to  veto  wiUiin  thirty  days  by  the 
governor)  which  shall  have  the  force  of 
law  unless  and  until  the  legislature 
modifies  them.  The  present  forest  pre- 
serve lands  owned  bv  the  state  arc  to  be 
forever  kept  as  wild  forest  lands,  but 
the  commissioners  may  construct  fire 
trails  and  may  remove  dead  timber  for 
purposes  of  reforestation  and  fire  pro- 
tection only  but  not  for  sale. 

The  legislature  may  provide  for  the 
use  of  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  of  such 
lands  for  reservoirs  for  municipal  water 
supply,  for  the  canals  and  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  streams,  such  reservoirs  to 
be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state, 
and  the  cost  to  be  apportioned  upon  the 
municipalities  and  property  benefited. 
The  le^slature  may  authorize  the  city 
of  New  York  to  use  certain  lands  in 
Ulster  and  Greene  cotmties  for  its  mu- 
nicipal water  supply.  The  department 
must  appoint  a  superintendent. 

The  legislature  shall  annually  make 
provision  for  the  purchase  of  real  prop- 
erty within  the  Adirondack  and  CatskilT 
parks  as  defined  by  law,  the  reforesta- 
tion of  lands,  and  the  making  of  bound- 
ary and  valuation  surveys.  Revocable 
licenses  may  be  issued  for  continued  oc- 
cupancy of  certain  lands. 

Mandatory  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  forest  lands  were  ques- 
tioned even  in  a  minority  report  as  welt 
as  by  members  of  the  convention:  but 
present  indications  are  in  fa^ror  of  the 
adoption  of  the  conservative  but  vigor- 
ous conservation  policy  of  the  commit- 
tee's substitute  proposal. 

In  the  matter  of  public  education  and 
the  educational  policy  of  the  state,  such 
widespread  general  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed in  all  quarters  with  the  present 
organization  and  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  that  it  was  early  determined 
by  the  convention  not  to  make  any 
change  in  that  body — which  has  been  in- 
corporated, however,  in  the  genera! 
scheme  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
state  government. 

Significance  attaches  to  two  amend- 
ments,—one  a  formal  declaration  that 
control  and  supervision  of  education  is 
a  state  rather  than  a  local  government 
function,  and  the  other  that  every  city 
shall  have  a  board  of  education  with 
power  to  determine  the  amount  and  to 
control  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
public  education  within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion. This  would  remove  enormous 
public  expenditures  for  education  in 
cities  like  New  York  from  the  control 
and  political  considerations  governing 
general  municipal  expenditures.  And  it 
would  commit  the  state  as  a  whole  to 
supplementing  inadequate  local  revenues 
in  order  to  carry  out  broad  state  edu- 
cational policies  from  which  the  citizens 
of  the  entire  state  inevitably  derive 
benefit. 

It  is  in  line  with  progressive  tenden- 
cies already  generally  established  in 
theory  and  successfully  tried  in  other 
states  and  in  some  foreign  countries. 
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OUT  OP  WORK 

By  Frances  A.  Kellor.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  569  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1.63. 

Miss  Kellor  has 
had  a  variety  of  ex- 
perience in  investi- 
gating and  dealing 
with  social  problems. 
She  has  put  the  re- 
sults of  It  into  this 
book  and  named  it 
Out  of  Work.  With 
equal  fitness  she 
might  have  named  it 
In   Work.     As   much 


Unemployment 

by 

•od  Large 


Space  is  given  to 
conditions  of  labor  in  employment  as 
out  of  it,  and  certainly  the  description 
of  working  conditions  is  more  illuminat- 
ing than  what  is  written  of  unemploy- 
ment. As  a  discussion  of  woman  and 
child  labor,  immigration  and  immigrants 
in  America,  employment  agencies  and 
other  labor  problems,  the  book  will  be 
found  most  interesting.  As  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  unemployment  it  has 
little  value. 

The  very  arrangement  of  the  chap- 
ters makes  this  evident.  '  After  hastily 
scanning  Unemployment  in  America,  the 
author  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  Un- 
employment among  Women,  then  Chil- 
dren and  the  Labor  Market,  and  Immi- 
gration   and    Unemployment.     This    is 
followed  by  an  excellent  little  chapter  on 
How  America  Markets  Its  Labor,  which 
IS     introductory     to      long     and     de- 
tailed    descriptions     of     general     labor 
agencies,   intelligence  offices,  employers' 
and  unions'  labor  bureaus,  philanthropic 
and  public   employment  offices,  and  the 
regulation  of  private  employment  agen- 
cies.    A    statement    of    the    experience 
with  emergency  measures  under  the  ti- 
tle,  What    America    Does   for   It,   and 
a  description  of  foreign  systems  of  un- 
employment    insurance,     complete     the 
general     discussion     of     the     problem. 
The     concluding    chapter     presents     A 
Program  for  America. 

In  these  chapters  there  is  a  mass  of 
material  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
There  is  no  connecting  thread  of  analy- 
sis or  argument.  Irrelevant  illustra- 
tions are  extended  at  length,  seemingly 
because  the  ^stories  themselves  are  in- 
leresting.  No  serious  effort  is  made  to 
classify  facts,  and  without  such  classifi- 
cation the  author  is  unable  to  master 
the  mass  of  details  for  purposes  of  in- 
terpretation and  analysis.  The  fact  that 
America  has  never  analyzed  the  causes 
and  factors  of  unemployment  is  de- 
plored, but  the  same  criticism  is  to  be 
made  of  the  book  itself. 

The  conclu-sions  reached  are  either 
negative  or  they  are  so  general  as  to  be 
of  no  particular  value.  We  are  told 
that  any  solution  of  unemployment  that 
concerns  itself  only  with  men  and  over- 
looks women   will  fail,  that  the  general 


labor  agency  is  an  anti-social  organi- 
zation, that  public  employment  offices 
have  failed  to  organiit  the  labor  market, 
that  American  remedies  for  unemploy- 
ment have  had  little  or  no  influence  over 
its  causes,  and  that  foreign  systems  of 
insurance  are  not  especially  adaptable  to 
this  country. 

Then,  vocational  guidance  should  be 
given  every  possible  encouragement,  the 
padrone  must  go,  intelligence  offices 
must  be  made  efficient,  clean  and  relia- 
ble, business  and  labor  must  organize 
the  skilled  labor  market,  uniform  state 
laws  and  the  regulation  of  interstate  la- 
bor agencies  are  needed,  and  a  commis- 
sion or  central  committee  is  needed  in 
every  commtmity  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  supplying  work,  food  and  shelter 
which  confronts  communities,  industries 
and  governmental  bodies. 

Instead  of  a  carefully  devised  program 
with  its  various  parts  knit  together  into 
a  consistent  plan,  a  list  of  more  or  less 
related  recommendations  is  presented  for 
adoption  by  churches,  civic  bodies,  em- 
ployers, trade  unions,  municipal  govern- 
ments, and  state  and  federal  authorities. 
The  program  amounts  to  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  schemes  that  have  been 
attempted  at  various  times  to  relieve  un- 
employment. No  serious  effort  is  madt 
to  sift  out  the  things  that  have  proved 
undesirable,  and  to  work  into  a  program 
only  that  which  has  proved  its  worth  by 
experience. 

W.  M.  Leiserson. 

THB  SOCIAL  PROBLBM 

By  Charles  A.  Ellwood.  Macmillan 
Company.  256  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1.33. 

This  is  one  volume 
of  the  Citizens'  Li- 
brary of  Economics, 
Politics  and  Soci- 
ology, edited  by  Prof. 
Richard  T.  Ely  of  the 
state  university  of 
Wisconsin.  It  is  more 
satisfactory  in  its 
"brief  analvsis  of  the 
social  problem  in 
J  western  civilization'* 
than  in  its  attempt  to 
"outline  a  scientific  social  philosophy" — 
a  large  task  for  the  twenty-nine  pages 
of  its  final  chapter.  But  the  book  should 
be  judged  as  a  handbook,  not  as  a  full- 
fledged  treatise. 

To  those  not  already  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  the  historical  review  of  ele- 
ments contributed  by  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Roman  civilizations  will  be  valuable 
as  well  as  interesting.  Other  elements 
in  the  problem  to  which  chapters  are 
given  are:  the  physical  and  biological, 
especially  heredity  and  eugenics  (a  posi- 
tive, rational  program  in  this,  the  author 
deems  valuable  and  necessary) ;  the  eco- 
nomic; the  spiritual  and  ideal,  calling 
for  a  revaluation  of  family  life,  govcrn- 
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ment  and  religion,  with  emphasis  on 
positive  instead  of  negative  ideals. 

The  solution  Professor  Ellwood  be- 
lieves to  be  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  human  knowledge  and  human  char- 
acter. It  depends  not  upon  externals, 
but  upon  such  internal  forces  as  the 
better  adaptation  of  the  individual  to 
his  group;  conservative  ideaU'of  family, 
government,  religion  and  morality; 
ethics  that  shall  include  all  humanity; 
much  knowledge,  but  more  radical 
change  in  human  nature.  This  change 
the  author  believes  to  be  a  matter  of 
growth,  not  of  revolution. 

Practically,  the  solution  must  come 
through  proper  social  organization;  and 
this,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  direction 
of  "social  experts,"  or  leaders,  whose 
special  training  should  be  the  immediate 
responsibility  of  all  universities. 

G.  S. 

THE  NORMAL  LIFB 

By  Edward  T.  Devine.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Publication,  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc.  233  pp.  Price  $1  post- 
paid. 

Sjeveral  years  ago. 
Dr.  Devine  gave  a 
phrase  to  social  work- 
ers, "Our  ideal  is  the 
normal."  This  has 
since  become  an  en- 
couraging slogan  to 
many.  He  pointed 
out  that  social  work- 
ers were  not  utopia- 
mongers,  trying  to 
make  ideal  conditions ; 
but  that  they  merely 
sought  to  give  the  less  fortunate  classes 
the  essentials  of  normal  living.  He  de- 
veloped this  idea  in  a  course  of  six  lec- 
tures given  in  February  and  March, 
1915,  in  Baltimore,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Social  Service  Corporation,  and 
these  lectures  are  now  collected  as  a 
book. 

The  form  is  popular,  though  serious, 
and  the  essentials  of  normal  life  are 
considered  in  infancy,  childhood,  youth, 
maturity,  late  maturity,  and  old  age. 

The  large  attendance  in  Baltimore  in- 
creased steadily  as  the  lectures  pro- 
gressed, and  all  who  came,  like  all  who 
read,  must  have  been  impressed  not  only 
with  the  varie.ty  and  intelligence  of  mod- 
em social  work,  but  with  its  efficiency. 
The  evils  of  'society  today  are  clearly 
stated,  but  the  list  of  counteracting 
forces  is  so  numerous  that  the  book  is 
inspiring.  Anyone  whose  memory  of 
social  work  covers  twenty  years  must 
realize  also  that  almost  everything  in 
the  long,  long  catalog  comes  within 
that  period.  There  are  new  ways  of 
routing  the  old  enemies  of  disease,  ignor- 
ance and  sin;  and  these  new  ways  are 
being  tried  successfully  all  over  the 
land,  in  hamlets  as  well  as  cities. 

This  is  no  book  for  pessimists.  The 
dark  side  is  constantly  exhibited,  but 
the  lighter  side  prevails.  From  cover 
to  cover  there  is  hardly  a  word  of  dis- 
couragement, or  of  any  feeling  that  ef- 
fort is  not  worth  while.  There  is  a 
bracing  maxim  that  "to  be  as  good  as 
our  fathers  we  must  be  better  than  our 
fathers."  Dr.  Devine  pictures  young 
couples  "surrounding  their  children  with 
rather  more  comforts  and  advantages 
than  they  themselves  had." 
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Speaking  of  many  influences  which 
build  character,  he  says,  "I  have  an 
idea  that  in  these  respects  those  whom 
we  call  the  poor — the  tenement  house 
and  alley  population  in  our  cities, — to- 
day are  rather  better  off  than  were  the 
children  of  the  comfortably  well-to-do, 
say  fifty  jyars  ago"  (p.  62).  This  docs 
not  come  through  inertia,  however,  but 
through  effort. 

The  closing  chapter  on  late  maturity 
and  old  age  details  vividly  the  many 
evils  of  the  factory  age  which  remain, 
though  many  have  been  overcome.  It 
speaks  of  the  long  hours,  the  strain,  the 
increasing  bitterness  and  estrangement 
between  capital  and  labor.  ''Invention 
in  the  arts  has  outstripped  invention  in 
social  policy."  And  yet,  he  says,  "we 
shall  come  to  understand  these  stub- 
born facts  of  industry  and  change  them. 
We  shall  adjust  industry  to 
man"  (p.  203). 

There  is  an  appendix  with  a  list  of 
suggestive  questions  on  each  chapter, 
which  were  prepared  for  a  class  held  in 
Baltimore.  Any  community  might 
profitably  use  these  questions  as  a  basis 
for  home  study. 

Constantly  through  the  book  there  is 
a  touch  of  humor  which  makes  it  pleas- 
ant reading. 

Frbderic  Almy. 

THE  CITY  MANAGBR 

By  Harry  Aubrey  Toulmin,  Jr.  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  Series.  D. 
Appleron  &  Company.  310  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.62. 

So  far  as  this  book 
devotes  itself  to  a  de- 
scription of  specific 
municipal  conditions, 
it  deals  principally 
with  Dayton,  Ohio, 
the  first  of  the  larger 
cities  to  experiment 
with  the  city  manager 
form  of  commission 
government.  The  rec- 
ord of  reforms  there 
accomplished  in  a 
brief  period  is  impressive.  Mr.  Toul- 
min, himself  a  citizen  of  Dayton,  is  an 
enthusiast  not  only  as  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  new  system,  but  also  as 
to  this  being  the  royal  road  to  obtain 
them. 

He  brings  into  the  compass  of  a  clear- 
Iv  printed  volume  of  moderate  size  not 
alone  the  argument  for  the  training  and 
employment  of  experts  in  the  new  and 
complicated  profession  of  city  govern- 
ment, and  the  abandonment  of  our  in- 
adequate, amateurish  American  systems, 
but  also  some  discussion  of  related  mat- 
ters, as  the  short  ballot,  municipal  bud- 
get and  finance  and  the  like, — matters 
which,  however,  are  equally  related  to 
other  systems.  Indeed,  a  sharper  analy- 
sis of  the  subject  could  have  somewhat 
reduced  the  size  of  the  volume,  while 
covering  quite  as  much  ground. 

Aside  from  the  recital  of  Dayton's 
actual  accomplishment,  perhaps  as  serv- 
iceable as  any  parts  of  the  book  are  the 
later  chapters  grouping  the  arguments, 
to  a  considerable  extent  quoted,  for  and 
ap^ainst  the  rival  "commission"  and 
'commission  manager'*  or  *'city  man- 
ager" plans  of  city  government,  collat- 
ing the  cities  and   statutes,  and  giving 
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a  bibliography.  These  citations  of  cities 
and  statutes  would  have  more  value  had 
they  been  brought  down  nearer  to  the 
date  of  publication.  Although  a  book 
dealing  with  such  rapidly  shifting  con- 
ditions cannot  be  complete,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  lists  of  the  commission 
and  city  manager  cities  need  not  break 
off  in  June,  1914,  nor  the  bibliography 
in  July. 

For  New  York  the  1911  bill  embody- 
ing the  "Lockport  plan"  never  passed  by 
the  legislature,  is  featured,  but  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  "optional  city  gov- 
ernment law"  of  April  16,  1914,  giving 
second-  and  third-class  cities  in  New 
York  their  choice  of  seven  plans  of  gov- 
ernment, six  of  them  commission  plans 
differing  somewhat  among  themselves, 
including  as  plan  C  the  city  manager 
olan.  Two  New  York  cities,  Niagara 
Falls  and  Newburgh,  have  already 
adopted  this  city  manager  plan.  In  four 
cities,  Cohoes,  Dunkirk,  Lockport  and 
Mt.  Vernon,  the  proposal  was  submitted 
but  failed.  Its  advocates  intend  to  try 
again. 

The  text  contains  frequent  head-notes 
(not  always  happily  selected  or  placed) 
to  aid  in  the  analysis  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Toulmin's  style  is  sophomoric  to  a 
degree;  if  he  were  older  one  would  call 
it  downright  sloppy.  The  six  diagrams 
are  models  of  what  diagrams  should  not 
be.  They  neither  explain  themselves, 
nor  are  they  explained  in  the  text. 

Albert  S.  Bard. 

GONSUMi^lON 

By  John  B.  Hawes.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Company.  107  pp.  Price  $.50;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $.57. 
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This  little  volume 
aims,  according  to  its 
preface,  to  steer  be- 
tween two  classes  of 
books  already  pub- 
lished, designed  to 
give  general  informa- 
tion, on  tuberculosis: 
those  so  brief  that 
they  omit  important 
practical  details;  and 
those  so  long  and  so 
replete  with  scientific 

discussion   that   they   defeat  their   own 

purpose. 

Its  one  hundred  and  seven  pages  give 
frankly  the  truth  as  to  what  consump- 
tion is  and  does;  sensible  directions  as 
to  the  patient's  share  in  both  prevention 
and  cure;  and  much-needed  information 
as  to  the  cost  of  living  both  in  such 
places  as  Saranac  and  in  those  goals  of 
futile  pilgrimage, — the  South  and  the 
West. 

Practical  discussions  of  the  problems 
of  paying  bills,  whether  consumptives 
should  marry,  consumptive  parents  and 
their  children;  suggestions  of  how  con- 
sumptives may  show  consideration  for 
others,  sick  and  well, — all  are  so  frankly 
and  convincingly  presented  that  a  reader 
cannot  but  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
final  chapter.  That  is,  be  cheery,  "talk 
happiness."  be  of  good  courage  to  the 
utmost  power  of  your  will.  And  in 
this  most  vital  matter  of  all,  the  author 
succeeds  in  making  you  want  to  hope, 
and  really  believe  you  can. 

G.  S. 


By  James  MacKaye.  B.  W.  HocbscK 
256  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  Tu 
Survey  $1.35. 

To  convince  a  mis- 


T 


Happiness 

Instead 
of  Wealth 


ery-riddcn  world  that 

the  object  of  bomao 

endeavor    should   be 

the  production,  not  of 

wealth  but  of  happn 

ness,  and  that  science 

should  be  guided  b) 

this  object,  is  the  tin 

of  Mr.  MacKaye.  And 

**pol  itical  engineering" 

is    the    name  chosen 

for  **the  science  which 

treats  of  the  adaptation  of  the  means  ot 

society  to  its  end" — happiness. 

Science  unguided  by  morals.  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye points  out,  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
curse  than  a  blessing  to  mankind,— j 
fact  tlaily  illustrated  by  the  blood  aini 
tears  of  our  European  neighbors.  Yc 
science  guided  by  morals  would  be  '4 
blessing  of  such  far-reaching  effect  a? 
to  be  beyond  the  imagination  of  a  race 
which  has  .but  glimpsed  the  first  cnidr 
and  material  miracles  of  a  dawning  agr 
of  reason." 

In  his  earlier  profound  and  compre- 
hensive work,  The  Economy  of  Happi- 
ness, as  well  as  in  this  last  series  oi 
lectures,  originally  delivered  at  Har- 
vard, Mr.  MacKaye  shows  himself  the 
strongest  theorist  of  the  new  movement 
which  places  before  the  dollar,  the  man. 
above  the  rights  of  property,  the  rights 
of  humanity.  His  lucid  intellect  pene- 
trates the  cluttering  mass  of  details  that 
constitute  modem  life  and  modem 
thought,  and  tests  every  issue  by  iHt 
principles  essential  to  the  attainment  «: 
the  ultimate  goal,  happiness. 

Various  practical  applications  of  the 
science  of  political  engineering  have 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  MacKaye,  amon^t 
them  a  plan  for  the  abolition  of  povcm 
which  a  Columbia  professor  pronounc«i 
"nothing  less  than  a  very  great  inven- 
tion." His  "campaign  bulletin"  idei^ 
well  known  in  Massachusetts,  was  la>* 
winter  introduced  in  Congress,  backei 
by  the  Popular  Government  LeagiK 
His  plan  of  "conditional  compensation" 
for  the  division  of  profits  between  con- 
sumers and  employes  of  government 
coal-mines  and  railroads  was  embodied 
in  the  Poindexter  Alaska  bill,  which  twc 
years  ago  attracted  wide  attention.  Awl 
a  method  of  improving  industrial  rei* 
tions  through  the  standardizing  infiucnot 
of  publicly  controlled  enterprises  op<r 
ating  under  conditional  compensatiot 
and  also  under  a  plan  of  division  c>\ 
control  over  production  and  sale  00  lb 
one  hand  and  over  the  determination  a 
wages,  prices  and  quality  of  product 
on  the  other,  was  outlined  by  him  at 
hearing  of  the  Industrial  Relation 
Commission. 

Yet  the  chief  significance  of  Mr.  Mac 
Kaye*s  work  does  not  lie  in  concret 
proposals  but  in  the  underlying  phi 
losophy  outlined  in  The  Happiness  0 
Nations.  His  philosophy  constitutes,  in 
deed,  a  veritable  religion  of  happine«i 
not  selfish,  individual  pleasure,  but  th 
greatest  sum  total  of  happiness  whir 
can  be  produced  on  earth  by  the  com 
plete  subordination  of  the  intcre*t<  o 
the   individual    to   the   intere>ts    of  il 
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nng  and  yet  to  be  born.  For  the  in- 
rests  of  posterity,  he  holds,  are  im- 
easurably  greater  than  those  of  any 
ngle  generation,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
res  of  happiness  would  be  an  infinitely 
nail  price  to  pay  in  the  service  of  a 
iture  "fraught  with  such  overpowering 
itentialities." 

Helen  L.  Sumner. 

ie  red  geranium 

By  William  Carleton.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  Boston.  395  pp.  Price 
$1.35;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.46. 

This  volume  takes  its  title  from  the 
St  of  its  three  stories  on  the  back-to- 
e-land theme.  The  contents  are  brief 
ides  to  floriculture,  to  the  principles 
farming,  and  to  methods  of  running  a 
rtified  milk  farm  rather  than  "stories" 
any  literary  sense  of  the  term.  But 
ey  are  not  without  interest.  Inci- 
itally,  the  heroines  are  made  to  illus- 
ite  the  good  old  truths  that  a  woman 
eds  a  man  to  look  out  for  her  and 
It  her  deepest  happiness  is  found  not 
society  but  in  the  home — even  if  it 
tans  rising  at  six  to  light  the  fire  and 
?d  the  chickens !  G.  S. 

1  ABOUTION  OF  POVERTY 

By  Jacob  H.  Hollander.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  122  pp.  Price  $.75  ; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $.81. 

In  the  preface  of 
this  little  book  it  is 
stated  that  the  pur- 
pose is  "to  set  forth 
the  needlessness  of 
poverty."  This  is  not 
a  new  theme,  especi- 
ally to  those  who  have 
followed  the  course 
of  recent  economic 
thought.  Both  Seager 
and  Devine,  and  oth- 
ers as  well,  have  em- 


isized  this  idea  and  have  suggested 
ctically  the  same  remedies  which  are 
e  proposed.  Indeed,  the  book  may 
looked  upon  not  as  an  attempt  to 
ak  new  ground  but  as  evidence  of 
*'ing  interest  on  the  part  of  profes- 
lal  economists  in  this  great  problem 
fK)verty. 

V  book  is,  however,  extremely  well 
ight  out  and  the  chapters  are  logic- 
arranged.     In  this  consists  its  chief 
it.    The   reasonableness  of  the  au- 
s  point  of  view  is  made  so  evident 
,  it  seems  to  me,  all  must  agree  with 
t  he  has  said.     But  is  there  anything 
onsaid?     I  think  so. 
ricfly,  the  argument  runs  as  follows: 
fe  is  enough  for  all ;  the  problem  is 
More   one    of    distribution.      Trade 
u&  have  done  much  to  insure  better 
Sbution    but    they   cannot   be   relied 
solve  the  whole  problem.     Legis- 
along  the  lines  of  minimum  wage, 
ent    exchanges,    unemployment, 
t,  sickness  and  old  age  insurance, 
ssary  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
ions, 
this  program,   no  one   of   pro- 
iyc  tendencies  will  quarrel.     More- 
t  it  is  perhaps  wise  at  this  time  to 
attention  to   those  remedies  which 
p  near  at  hand ;  but  the  elimination 
pvcrty  will   require  still  other  and 
^^ps  more  drastic  means.     To  illus- 
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trate,  will  any  of  the  author's  proposals 
meet  the  situation  laid  bare  in  the  book 
on  the  Kallikaks?  Will  they  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty  confronting  t}ie  de- 
pendents of  prisoners?  Does  not  the 
personal  equation  count  for  something 
after  all?  And  what  about  the  "won't 
workers"  ? 

I  do  not,  I  repeat,  disagree  with  what 
Professor  Hollander  says.  His  message 
has  been  well  said  and  excellently.  I 
feel,  however,  that  his  scheme  of  re- 
form needs  strengthening  in  many  par- 
ticulars. No  country  has  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  poverty,  although 
the  reforms  which  he  advocates  have 
been  adopted  in  many.  No  doubt  he  did 
not  intend  to  submit  a  complete  plan. 

Louis  N.  Robinson. 

LOW  COST  COOKING 

By  Florence  Nesbitt.  American  School 
of  Home  Economics,  Chicago.  127 
pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  The  Sur- 
vey $.57. 

The  contents  of  this 
book  includes  a  chap- 
ter on  the  business  of 
home  making,  what 
food  does  for  us,  an- 
other on  economy  in 
buying  and  general 
household  directions. 
f=rs\  Tbe  pages  of  recipes 

|»|»i  following  cover  grain 

^  products,  legumes, 

desserts,  and  special 
desserts  for  summer 
and  for  winter.  There  are  menus  for 
both  seasons  and  a  discussion  on  cost 
of  food  for  one  month  for  a  family  of 
man,  woman,  and  four  children.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  a  home  made  fireless 
cooker,  on  lunches,  on  feeding  and  care 
of  children,  closing  with  a  brief  bibliog- 
raphy. 

Miss  Nesbitt  has  an  unusual  back- 
ground as  a  preparation  for  the  writing 
of  this  book.  Her  work  as  a  Teachers' 
College  student  under  the  writer,  took 
her  into  the  field  of  home  economics  as 
taught  in  actual  homes.  Her  work  in 
Chicago  was  so  successful  that  she  was 
the  means  of  introducing  visiting  house- 
keeping into  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  work  over  quite  a  wide  area. 
From  charity  work  she  went  to  the  Ju- 
venile Court  as  a  lecturer  and  super- 
visor. 

The  little  book  is  very  practical  and 
will  be  of  service  to  social  workers  in 
this  field.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  style 
and  will  be  useful  to  housewives  of 
average  education.  In  the  hands  of  a 
good  teacher  it  would  also  be  a  great 
help  in  families  where  the  housekeeper 
is  quite  illiterate,  as  for  example,  the 
average  tenement  type.  Miss  Nesbitt 
treats  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  out  the  most  important  points  in 
this  subject  of  nutrition  in  families  of 
limited  income.  The  recipes  are  care- 
fully planned  and  the  bills  of  fare  much 
more  practical  than  many  such  collec- 
tions. 

As  to  the  dietary  for  a  month,  the  cost 
given  is  based  on  Chicago  prices  and 
the  total  is  $29.30.  This  same  dietary 
in  New  York  would  cost  about  $5  more. 
Briefly,  the  book  fills  a  real  need  and 
fills  it  very  satisfactorily. 

Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs. 
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SANITATION  IN  PANAMA 

By  William  Crawford  Gorgas.  D. 
Appleton  &  Company.  297  pp.  Price 
$2;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $2.13. 

To  at  least  one  re- 
viewer, this  book 
brought  a  delightful 
d  i  s  a  p  p  ointment.  I 
took  it  up,  my  respect 
not  unmixed  with  ap- 
prehension, wonder- 
mg  whether  I  could 
hope  to  understand  so 
technical  a  treatise  as 
this  must  surely  be. 
And  instead,  it  was 
as  though  the  distin- 
guished scientist  had,  most  friendly- 
wise,  sat  by  the  hearth  after  dinner  and 
told  of  a  splendid  achievement,  in  very 
simple  language,  respecting  his  audience. 

All  the  great  facts  are  there,  of  the 
conquest  of  yellow  fever  at  Havana,  and 
the  conquest  of  malaria  at  Panama.  Dr. 
Gorgas'  book  began  when  yellow  fever 
was  still  considered  a  filth  disease;  he 
was  on  the  health  commission  that  made 
Havana  as  clean  as  possible  and  yet 
had  to  face  the  disconcerting  fact  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  and  all  the 
care,  yellow  fever  was  growing  steadily 
worse.  Then  followed  epoch-making 
studies — Sanarelli's  claim  to  have  found 
the  causative  agent  of  yellow  fever;  the 
investigation  of  this  claim  by  a  board  of 
Public  Health  Service  officers  and  their 
(at  first)  favorable  report;  the  differing 
conclusions  of  another  Public  Health 
Service  officer,  Dr.  Carter,  whose  report 
on  the  extrinsic  incubation  of  yellow 
fever  "turned  out  to  be  pure  gold  and 
was  one  of  the  great  steps  in  establish- 
ing the  true  method  of  the  transmission 
of  yellow  fever."  Then  the  conclusions 
of  Surgeon  Carter  were  confirmed  by 
that  group  of  army  medical  officers. 
Reed,  Carroll,  Lazear  and  Agramonte, 
who  were  able  to  demonstrate  as  a  fact 
what  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay  of  Havana 
had  long  held  as  a  theory,  that  yellow 
fever  is  conveyed  by  a  mosquito— by 
the  stegomyia,  in  fact,  alone  of  all  the 
six  or  seven  hundred  species. 

Most  thrilling  is  the  story  of  the  ex- 
periments which  at  last  clearly  showed 
the  mosquito's  role;  and  of  the  tests 
which  proved  that  yellow  fever  does 
not  come  through  ordinary  infection — 
tests  that  called  for  volunteers  to  sleep 
in  bedding  used  by  yellow  fever  victims, 
in  their  very  clothing,  all  foul  beyond 
words,  without  ventilation. 
And  the  men  who  had  remained  for 
twenty  nights  in  these  conditions,  were 
not  attacked;  and  those  who  in  entire 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  were  only  bit- 
ten by  a  stegomyia,  had  the  fever. 

H  Dr.  Gorgas  does  not  spare  the 
gruesome  detail  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  situation,  he  nevertheless 
relieves  his  pages  by  adding  also  lighter 
touches — for  instance,  the  tragi-comic 
death  of  Lady  Stegomyia,  sole  infected 
mosquito  left  when  the  cooler  months 
came.  For  despite  the  warmth  of  an 
oil-stove,  especially  imported  from  the 
United  States  for  her  room;  despite  the 
attendance  of  health  officers,  hospital 
staff  and  trained  nurses  summoned 
about  daylight,  her  ladyship  ceased  to 
kick    about    nine    o'clock,    most    truly 
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mourned  by  those  to  whom  her  death 
meant  a  serious  interruption  of  the  im- 
portant work  of  immunization. 

The  historical  sketch  of  yellow  fever 
shows  Dr.  Gorgas  at  home  in  the  ro- 
mantic days  of  Alcibiades  and  the 
Aztecs.  And  he  prophecies  a  bright 
commercial  future  when  preventive 
measures  shall  have  had  time  really  to 
prevent  diseases  so  long  endemic  in  the 

Canal  Zone.  ^     *    j  . 

But  this  is  a  book  to  be  read.  And  its 
mere  review  may  as  well  stop  now. 

G.  S. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CONDUCT 

By  Durant  Drake.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  455  pp.  Price  $1.75;  ty 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1,89. 

Professor  Drake's 
book  on  ethics  is  as 
essentially  American 
in  character  as  the 
notable  text-book  of 
Dewey  and  Tufts. 
Both  refuse  to  be 
confined  to  academic 
discussion  of  theory, 
and  insist  on  dealing 
with  practical  affairs 
and  burning  questions 
of  our  time. 
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Professor  Drake,  who  goes  much  fur- 
ther in  the  scope  and  number  of  his  pro- 
nouncements, favors  most  of  the  meth- 
ods of  political  and  social  betterment  ad- 
vocated by  the  more  advanced,  bi»t  not 
strictly  socialist,  reformers  of  the  day. 
He  is  all  on  the  side  of  governmental 
regulation  in  industry  and  in  the  con- 
structive organization  of  life.  He  pre- 
fers "big  business"  to  unrestricted  com- 
petition; but  the  capitalist  is  to  be  ac- 
countable to  the  public  at  every  turn. 
He  believes  in  free  trade  but  would  let 
down  the  protected  industries  very 
slowly,  to  avoid  unjust  hardship. 

Woman  Suffrage  the  author  treats  as 
inevitable  but  of  small  consequence, 
since  women  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have,  he  says,  no  unjust  discrimina- 
tions to  get  rid  of;  and  their  interests, 
besides,  are  really  identical  with  those 
of  men.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  so 
radical  as  to  advocate  that  married 
women  should  be  given  a  legal  right  to 
half  of  whatever  their  husbands  earn — 
a  proposition  which  merely  amounts  to 
cutting  an  ethical  knot,  if  it  be  assumed 
that  the  relation  of  wages  to  work  is 
to  remain  unchanged. 

If  the  economic  value  of  the  hus- 
band's labor  increases,  luiless  the  wife's 
usefulness  grows  in  proportion,  her  in- 
creased "half"  will  include  so  much  un- 
earned increment,  to  which  it  may  be 
questioned  if  she  should  have  a  legal 
right — unless  it  be  supposed  in  law  that 
the  wife  speculated  in  her  husband's 
brains  when  she  married  him  as  one 
speculates  in  a  piece  of  land.  That  a 
wife  should  be  no  worse  off  than  her 
husband  we  agree,  but  we  see  no  way 
of  ethical  justification  without  a  wholly 
now  conception  of  the  relation  between 
labor  and  one's  living. 

The  theoretical  treatment  of  ethics  in 
the  book  is  utilitarian,  but  competing 
sanctions  for  right  conduct  are  fairly 
considered.  It  is  admirably  lucid  in 
argument  and  language  and  can  be 
recommended  to  the  general  reader. 

G.  E.  O'Dell. 


YOUTH.  SCHOOL  AND  VOCATION 

By  Meyer  Bloomfield.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company.  273  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.37. 

T\  The  author  de- 
1  scribes  the  frightful 
waste  of  the  "let-alone 
policy"  regarding  the 
methods  by  which 
young  people  gain,  or 
fail  to  gain,  a  foot- 
hold in  the  work-a-day 
world.  In  its  worst 
phases  it  means  hu- 
man sacrifice  through 
u  n  r  e  g  u  la  ted  child 
labor.     At  its  best  it 
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means  dire  and  imnecessary  inefficiency. 

At  least  a  partial  remedy  can  be  ef- 
fected by  collecting  and  distributing  in- 
formation about  occupations  and  calling 
attention  to  educational  opportunities. 
The  conclusion  reached  is  "that  work- 
seeking  in  this  country  will  more  and 
more  come  under  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic agencies,"  the  school  and  the  juvenile 
employment  agency.  The  former  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  play  its  part  "through 
the  extension  of  vocational-training  op- 
portunities, and  especially  through  the 
provision  of  pre  vocational  schools." 
The  latter  is  ultimately  to  exercise 
"close  supervision  of  the  vocational  ac- 
tivities of  the  school  system  and  a  con- 
trol over  placement  and  its  associated 
features." 

The  philosophy  set  forth  in  the  first 
chapters  is  sound  and  convincing  and  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  references  to 
the  early  eflforts  of  the  Boston  Vocation 
Bureau  and  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee to  discover  and  to  meet  the  occu- 
pational needs  of  the  youth  of  the  New 
England  metropolis.  These  chapters 
also  give  some  comprehension  of  the 
early  history  of  the  vocational  guidance 
movement  in  the  United  States,  while 
later  chapters  discuss  the  work  in  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain. 

How  the  work  is  to  be  inaugurated  is 
discussed  in  a  chapter  entitled  Organi- 
zation. This  is  supplemented  by  Sug- 
gested Material  which  comprises  one- 
third  of  the  book.  The  author  presents 
many  facts  and  opinions  regarding  the 
methods  of  counseling,  chiefly  through 
a  special  bureau  co-operating  with  the 
public  school. 

He  gives  consideration  to  the  nature 
of  the  information  to  be  collected,  the 
qualifications  of  the  "counselor,"  the 
need  of  co-operation,  the  possibilities  of 
psychological  tests,  and  the  dangers  at- 
tending the  movement  unless  it  is  scien- 
tifically directed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author 
gives  so  little  encouragement  to  the  high 
school  in  the  small  community  to  serve 
its  people  without  waiting  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bureau.  He  says,  "The 
schools  have  done  little,  specifically,  to 
point  the  way.  In  a  sense  the  schools 
deserve  much  praise  for  the  little  they 
have  been  doing  toward  a  vocational 
start  in  life;  for  with  no  resources, 
time,  or  preparation  their  eflforts  in  this 
difficult  field  could  only  have  been  ab- 
surdly inadequate  and  possibly  harm- 
ful." 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion  Mr. 
Bloomfield's  timely  book  gives  an  insight 
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into  the  problems  involved  which  will 
nrove  a  grtat  stimulus  to  the  well-defined 
vocational  guidance  movement  m  the 
schools. 

Frank  M.  Lbavitt, 
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QlTY  government,  political  and  social 
science,  education,  religion,  the 
rough  labor  of  social  reform,  and  tbe 
more  lenient  task  of  authorship — all 
ihese  lost  an  efficient  servant  in  the 
leaih  last  month  of  Elgin  R.  L.  Gould, 
Kst  known  to  readers  of  The  Survey 
15  president  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company,  of  New  York  city. 
Mr.  Gould  died  on  a  train  en  route  from 
Winnipeg  to  New  York  while  returning 
from  the  Pan  am  a- Pacific  Exposition. 
He  was  fifty-five  years  old. 

Among  the  first,  with  President  Wil- 
^1,  to  take  post  graduate  courses  at 
lohns  Hopkins,  Mr.  Gould  early  turned 
'is  attention  to  education,  lecturing  at 
lohns  Hopkins  and  holding  the  post  of 
irofessor  of  statistics  in  the  University 
>f  Chicago.  Wide  travel  in  Europe  and 
mis  country  had  intensified  his  interest 
o  civic  and  social  questions  and  in  1896 
!i*  went  to  New  York  city  and  organ- 
'^i  with  others  the  City  and  Suburban 
Jiomes  Company,  The  purpose  of  this 
irom  the  first  was  "to  offer  to  capital  a 
afe  investment,  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  to  wage-earners  improved,  whole- 
""ne  homes  at  exceedingly  moderate 
wntals."  Mr.  Gould  has  been  president 
if  the  company  since  its  inception. 
.The  form  of  effort  represented  by  this 
pioneer  company,  sometimes  designated 
''y  Ihe  title  "Philanthropy  and  five  per 
="","  aims  to  put  philanthropy  on  a 
wsiness  basis.  While  the  building  of 
IJ'^'l  tenements  has  occasionally  been 
J'olied  at  askance  by  those  housing  re- 
lormers  who  believe  that  all  effort 
'noold  be  addressed  to  the  passage  and 
™'orcement  of  adequate  restrictive  leg- 


islation, it  has  been  recognized  that  such 
projects  must  be  kept  on  a  paying  basis 
to  escape  the  danger  of  pauperizing 
those  whom  it  is  hoped  to  help.  That 
this  can  be  achieved  is  one  of  Mr. 
Gould's  substantial  contributions  to  so- 
cial progress. 


The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com- 
pany has  erected  model  apartment 
houses  on  the  upper  west  and  east  sides 
of  New  York  city  containing  2,369 
apartments,  "The  Junior  League  House," 
a  hotel  for  women  accommodating  350 
guests,  and  model  tenements  for  colored 
people  containing  301  apartments.  Its 
capital  stock  is  ^,000.000. 

In  1902  Mr.  Gould  was  appointed  city 
chamberlain  by  Mayor  Seth  Low  and 
held  this  position  until  1904.  In  1907 
and  1908  Governor  Hughes  made  him 
vice  chairman  of  the  Commission  to  Re- 
vise the  Charter  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Gould  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal committee  of  organization  of  the 
Citizens'  Union  and  an  active  member 
of  the  City  Club.  He  was  an  ex-vice- 
president  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  and  member  o£  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  the 
British  Economic  Association,  the  So- 
ciete  de  Statistique  de  Paris  and  the 
Societe  d'Economme  Politique.  He  was 
vestryman  and  treasurer  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Church. 

-Mr.  Gould's  books  include  Housing  of 
the  Working  People,  Popular  Control  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic,  The  Gothenburg  Sys- 
tem of  Liquor  Traffic,  and  the  Social 
Condition  of  Labor. 


VtARGARET  F.  BYINGTON,  now 
supervisor  of  case  work  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  has  re- 
signed from  that  position  and  will  in 
October  assume  the  position  of  Asso- 
ciate Secretary  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Societies  for  Organizing 
Charity. 

After  serving  successfully  in  the  Bos- 
ton Associated  Charities  and  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society, 
Miss  Byington  became  one  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  the  result  of 
her  researches  being  published  in  the 
volume  on  Homestead.  She  was  also 
associated  with  Mr.  McLean  in  the  old 
Field  Department  of  The  Survey. 

Her  pamphlet  on  What  Social  Work- 
ers Should  Know  About  Their  Own 
Communities  ranks  among  the  "best 
sellers"  in  the  whole  social  field  and  one 
whose  usefulness  as  a  primer  in  point- 
ing out  the  essentials  for  obtaining  an 
understanding  of  social  needs  has  been 
widely  recognized. 

PATHER  JOHN  A.  RYAN,  for 
many  years  professor  of  moral  the- 
ology and  social  science  in  St.  Paul 
Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  in  political  science 
at  the  Catholic  University,  Washinpton. 
this  year.  Father  Ryan  has  devoted  him- 
self most  earnestly  to  the  cause  of  higher 
moral  standards  in  industrial  and  social 
relations.  He  was  born  in  1869  in  Min- 
nesota. His  college  course  was  pursued 
at  St.  Thomas  College.  St.  Paul,  and  his 
theological  studies  at  St.  Paul  Seminary, 
where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1898. 
He  was  a  graduate  student  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  from 
1898  to  1902,  from  which  institution  he 
received  the  doctor's  degree.  His  doc- 
torate dissertation  was  A  Living  Wage. 
His  work  in  the  interest  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  and  the  restriction  of 
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child  labor,  has  been  of  far-reaching 
consequence.  He  has  been  active  and 
prominent  in  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
and  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities.  Father  Ryan  has 
worked  unceasingly  and  effectively  with 
voice  and  pen  for  the  maintenance  of 
higher  standards  of  social  justice  than 
those  with  which  society  has  been  too 
long  satisfied.  He  will  bring  to  the 
Catholic  University  ripe  experience, 
great  personal  force  and  an  enviable 
record  of  real  service  to  social  ideals. 
Father  Ryan  published  A  Living 
Wage  in  1906 ;  and  Alleged  Socialism  of 
the  Church  Fathers  in  1913.  He  and 
Maurice  Hillquit  are  the  authors  of  a 
debate  on  socialism  published  in  1914. 
In  addition  to  these.  Dr.  Ryan  has  pub- 
lished many  pamphlets  bearing  on  the 
ethics  of  industry. 

QEORGE  W.  COLEMAN,  director  of 
the  Ford  Hall  Foundation,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  president  of  the  Sagamore 
Sociological  Conference  (see  The  Sua- 
VEY,  August  15,  1914)  has  retired  from 
business  to  devote  all  his  time  to  social 
welfare.  He  has  been  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  W.  H.  McEIwain  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  shoes,  Boston, 
since  1910,  and  for  30  years  has  been 
in  the  publicity  business.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Boston  City  Council. 
Mr.  Coleman  says  that  for  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  planning  to  give  the 
largest  part  of  his  energies  to  public 
service,  and  that  now  the  time  has  come 
when  he  can  do  it.  He  will  first  of  all 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Saga- 
more Sociological  Conference  and  of 
Ford  Hail,  the  famous  Sunday  evening 
open  forum  which  he  originated  and  has 
directed  since  1907.  He  will  still  main- 
tain an  office  with  the  McEIwain  Com- 
pany. 

^NAMOSA  (lA.)  Reformatory  loses 
in  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Felix  H. 
Pickworth  the  services  of  a  devoted  and 
active  chaplain.  During  his  tenure  of 
over  fourteen  years  some  3,000  prisoners 
were  received,  for  whom  he  held  reli- 
gious services,  made  daily  hospital  calls 
and  evening  cell  visits.  Because  of  his 
practical  knowledge  of  printing  and 
binding  he  was  able  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  in  that  department  to 
a  point  where  they  could  turn  out  the 
difficult  "table  work"  of  biennial  state 


has  been  distinguished  by  the  balance 
maintained  in  pulpit  and  parish  work  be- 
tween the  individual  and  social  em- 
phases of  the  gospel. 

The  way  has  been  prepared  for  the 
calling  of  such  a  man  to  the  presidency 
of  this  denominational  college  by  the 
distinguished  services  of  Prof.  Daniel 
M.  Fisk  in  interpreting  Christian  social 
teachings  and  ethics  to  a  generation  of 
students.  But  it  is  a  notable  sign  of  the 
times  that  the  author  of  such  a  forward- 
facing  boob  as  Xbe  Church  and  the 
Labor  Conflict  should  have  been  chosen 
for  this  college  presidency,  by  men  who 
thus  attested  either  their  own  advancing 
social  vision  or  their  broad  toleration 
of  differing  views  and  of  the  freedom 
of  teaching. 

J^ENRY  F.  BURT  has  resigned  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Lake  Superior 
Mission  and  general  secretary  of  the 
Superior  Public  Welfare  Association  to 
become  Head  resident  of  Unity  Settle- 
ment House,  Minneapolis.  He  succeeds 
Caroline  M.  Crosby.  Many  years  of  ex- 
perience have  contributed  to  Mr.  Burt's 
knowledge  of  social  work.  While  in 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  he  be- 
came associated  with  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor  at  Chicago  Commons,  where  he 
lived  and  served  as  director  of  boys' 
work,  including  boys'  clubs,  summer 
camp,  and  gymnasium,  and  as  pastor  of 
the  Children's  church,  which  he  organ- 
ized. He  was  also  probation  officer  in 
the  juvenile  court. 

Previous  to  becoming  secretary  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Mission,  Mr.  Burt  was 
resident  director  of  Pillsburv  Settlement 
House  in  Minneapolis.  While  in  this 
position  he  is  credited  with  having  un- 
dertaken the  initial  work  which  led  the 
city  to  adopt  a  policy  of  unqualified  sup- 
pression of  the  social  evil  in  Minneapo- 
lis. Mr.  Burt  was  affiliated  also  with 
the  "Men  and  Religion  Forward  Move- 
ment" being  a  member  of  the  team  of 
experts  which  conducted  the  campaign 
in  Lincoln,  Neb. 


JOTTINGS 


The  Cook  County  Hospital  has  recently 
provided  a  nursery  for  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren accompanying  visitors  who  come  to 
call  on  sick  friends.  With  the  aid  of  club 
women,  the  nursery  has  been  equipped  with 
toys,  games  and  a  phonograph.  During 
the  visiting  hours,  from  2  to  4  and  from 
7  to  8  P.M..  the  nursery  cares  for  more  than 
a  hundred  children  in  a  single  day,  much 
to  the  relief  of  their  mothers  not  only, 
but  of  the  hospital  attendants  as  well. 

In  response  to  the  chiding  of  a  local  edi- 
torial for  urging  a  bathing-beach  for  girls, 
Fargo's  police  matron.  Irma  Erwin  Popler. 
had  this  to  say  to  her  critics ;  "Why  should 
girls  be  called  tough  when  they  want  to  go 
to  the  parks  to  spend  the  day,  or  are  seen 
on  the  street  one  or  two  times  too  often, 
and  want  to  go  swimming?  I'm  just  tired 
of  this  boy.  boy,  boy  talk  all  the  time. 
Girls'  tide  is  not  any  more  precious  than 
boys'  hide,  and  girls  are  entitled  to  just  as 
much   liberty  under   proper  conditions   as 


the  boys.  The  City  Ojmmission  had 
under  consideration  her  suggestion  ihe 
erection  of  a  bath  house  for  girls  oa  t!ie 
banks  of  the  Red  River  and  the  prorisloa 
of  supervision  of  the  girls'  bathing. 

Further  information  of  interest  hai  conn 

concerning  the  two  women  physidas  who 
sailed  at  the  end  of  July  for  Seilijj  (S« 
The  SuaVEY,  July  34).  In  addition  to  to 
work  as  a  medical  inspector  of  die  Htildi 
Department  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  »hicli 
she  was  appointed  in  1912,  Dr.  LodIu 
Tayler-Jones  had  for  eighteen  montls  be- 
fore she  left,  been  in  charge  of  infuml- 
fare  work  at  Center  3  of  the  Wishinnoi 
Diet  Kitchen  Association.  Dr.  Kaihtris 
H.  Travis  is  a  graduate  of  McGili  UniiK 
sity,  Montreal,  and  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hd 
cal  School. 

The  Deaconess  Training  School  M  \k 
Pacific,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  Uor 
ing  women  to  be  church  workers,  Iiij  n 
tended  its  work  at  Berkeley,  CaL.  by  oStf 
ing  a  vocational  course  in  soda)  scrvm 
Through  the  courtesy  and  interest  of  ih 
authorities  at  the  University  of  Califamli 
sbme  studies  may  be  taken  in  the  depait 
mem  of  economics  at  the  university.  Tin 
course,  which  began  on  Angnst  U,  vi 
cover  a  period  of  two  years.  It  ii  opn 
to  women  who  want  to  nndertaVt  jocii 
work  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  Th 
expense  for  the  school  year  is  $300,  indinl 
ing  room  and  board  at  the  deaconess  bo™ 
St.  Margaret's  House. 


Americanization  Day,  merged  by  min 
cities  with  Fourth  of  July  eteroKS,  »i 
be  celebrated  in  New  York  on  Octobtr  1 
(Columbus  Day)  and  October  13.  A  Cit 
zenship  Day  committee  under  the  diir 
manship  of  Frederick  C.  Howe,  wnwiii 
sioner  of  immigration  is  planning  a  ctn 
mory  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  becorat  > 
annual  event.  On  this  occasion  «" 
naturalized  and  first  voters  will  be  invm 
to  gather  at  the  Stadium  of  the  CoIiflK " 
the  City  of  New  York.  A  pagiani,  » 
vised  by  Percy  MacKaye  will  be  dniC 
to  symbolize  the  meaning  of  the  living  ^\ 
dition  of  American  liberty  and  die  Hgnil 
cance  of  Americanization.  Brief  addres« 
will  be  made  bv  representatives  of  a' 
state,  and  nation.  It  is  believed  that  T.m 
new  citizens  will  participate  in  Uie  ctttw: 

The  annual  report  of  the  National  Fw 
eration  of  Remedial  Loan  AssodaM 
shows  continuous  progress  in  lh(  "li 
against  the  loan  shark.  The  fedtraiP 
with  which  the  Russell  Sage  Foundati«f 
operates,  now  numbers  40  societies,  optn 
ing  in  35  cities  in  20  states  and  the  1^ 
ince  of  Ontario,  employing  nearly  JUf" 
000  in  making  small  loans  at  reasofW 
rates  largely  on  security  of  personal  pw 
erty  pledged  or  mortgaged.  ,  ^, 

The  societies  are  in  no  sense  "dianiaM 
institutions.  They  operate  as  business  o 
ganizations,  paying  a  reasonable  retufn 
their  stockholders,  but  they  have  a  dist" 
social  purpose  which  is  expressed  in 
definite  limitation  of  diridends.  No  sow 
is  admitted  to  the  Federation  anless  il  » 
limited  its  possible  dividends  in  accordw 
with  the  investment  standard  existing  m ' 
community- 
Legislation  designed  to  protect  borroKt 
from  extortion  has  been  secured  this  F 
in  Oregon,  Nebraska.  Iowa.  Texas.  Mw 
gan.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and  New  tj" 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  all  new  « 
islation  of  this  character  in  the  directior 
the  allowance  of  reasonable  rates  of  m" 
est  under  proper  supervision  by  '"flV' 
thorities.  a  principle  for  which  the  Fedet 
tion  is  continually  worldng. 
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r/if  GIST  o/  IT- 

ii^  HE  ancient  and  many-sided  problem  of 
prostitution  should  not  obscure  the  is- 
sue :  the  control  of  syphilis  as  an  infectious 
disease  must  be  undertaken  as  a  publu* 
heakh  measure,"  Dr.  George  H.  Kirby  tott 
the  members  of  the  American  Public  HeaWj 
Association  in  Rochester  last  week.  Pagd 
547. 

nrHE  public  welfare  board,  growing  pop- 
ular west  of  the  AUeRhcnies,  has  made 
conspicuously  good  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Pagt 
547. 

A  PORTABLE  theater  which,  with  all  its 
settings,  is  shipped  as  part  of  the 
personal  baggage  of  the  players,  is  the 
latest  venture  having  a  social  settlement 
to  thank  for  its  beginning.  It  is  gom  ^ 
the  road  under  the  direction  of  a  fonntf 
sUge  director  for  David  Belasto  and  wiB 
present  plays  "that  contribute  to  the  bcautj 
of  life."    Page  480. 

EDUCATORS     from    thirty-one   fo 
countries,  including  the  warring  o 
found    the    new     internationalism   to 
achieved  by  education  to  be  ^^^^^^"^j  . 
meeting    ground     at    Oakland,    Cat  las 
month.    Page  549. 

ABUNDANT  testimony  that  '^busid 
makes  men"— from  men  whom  busiiw 
has  made— was  forthcoming  at  the  rccfl 
meeting  of  the  National  Negro  Busine 
League.     Page  550. 

PAD  milk,  bad  nursing,  unskilful  del^ 
and  manv  another  distress  of  chilJM* 
are  as  bad  for  Cuban  infants  as  for  Aroe 
ican.  Dr.  Enrique  Nunez  has  thereto 
begun  to  build  up  a  complete  state  deptf 
ment  of  child  welfare  in  the  island,  r^l 
552. 

JN  the  c-ganization  of  philanthropy 
chinery  is  driving  out  hand-work. 
Erving    Winslow,    and    he   fin^s  that 
process    is    alnio5t    inevitable.     But  b 
vidual  contacts  are  still  the  pearls  oi 
price  in   social   work,  the  motto  of  ^^ 
should  still  be :   "Not  alms  but  a  tnen 
Page  555. 

fJOW  to  organize  the  communit>'  for 
protection    of    its    mental   hfe,  ^ 
special   reference   to    four  topics— the 
ficulty  of   finding   one's  level,  some 
concerning  alcohol,  the  problem  of  vt 
disease,  and  heredity— is  discussed  b^ 
Adolf  Mever,  of    the    Phipps   Psych' 
Clinic,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Halting 
Page  557. 

EVERYWHERE  those  interested  in^ 
problem  of  the  unemployed  are  w^ 
ing  the  beginnings  of  the  New  York  :>« 
Public    Employment    Bureau.     Hf>^ 
women's  department  of  this  ^"^^^" '^ 
ing  organized   in   Brooklyn  is  told  b^ 
woman   in  charge — Louise  C.  Odenc 
Page  560. 
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lYPHILIS  THE  SCOURGB  OP 
I    SOCIETY 

Pillorying  syphilis  as  respon- 
le  for  one-seventh  of  the  insanity  and 
:-fourth  of  the  feeblemindedness 
ong  inmates  of  state  institutions  in 
w  York  and  causing  as  many  deaths 
irly  in  that  state  as  typhoid  fever, 
.  George  H.  Kirby  declared  last  week 
.1  the  control  of  the  malady  as  an 
Ktious  disease  must  be  undertaken 
a  public  health  measure.     Dr.  Kirby 

0  is  clinical  director  of  the  Manhat- 

1  State  Hospital  and  professor  of 
ntal  diseases  in  Bellevue  Hospital 
sJical  Colle^,  New  York,  made  these 
lements  before  the  sociological  sec- 
n  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
nalion  meeting  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

The  history  of  syphilis,  from  the 
le  of  its  Urst  appearance  in  Europe 
ring  the  middle  ages,"  he  told  his  au- 
nce.  "shows  that  as  the  disease  grad- 
Ity  lost  its  virulent  epidemic  charac- 
f  it  began  to  attack  the  nervous  sys- 
1  of  man  with  increasing  frequency 
1  force,  a  tendency  which  seems  to 
fe  persisted  up  to  the  present  time, 
cts  now  at  hand  permit  us  to  say  with- 
'  fear  of  contradiction  that  syphilis 
today  the  most  widespread  and  the 
St  potent  destructive  influence  cap- 
e  of  attacking  the  brain  of  man  and 
pairing  or  ruining  mental  health. 
'Among  mental  disorders  of  syphilitic 
pa.  paresis  is  the  most  frequent  and 
It  formidable.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
iwn  diseases  in  which  the  mortality 
E  practically  equals  the  morbidity 
c<  It  is  an  incurable  affliction  ap- 
:ring  most  often  in  the  prime  of  life, 
■n  after  the  initial  infection  and  as 

as  we  know,  it  leads  with  certainty 
death,   usually   within   three    to    five 
is'  time. 
In  round  numbers  there  were  admit- 

to  [he  New  York  state  hospitals  last 
r  6,000  new  patients;  among  these 
B  cases  it  was  found  on  an  average 
I  one  in  every  seven  was  suffering 
m  paresis.     It  is  known  chat  paresis 

more  prevalent  among  men  than 
men;  we  find  in  fact  that  over  three 
*s  as  many  men  as  women  are  ad- 
'ed  suffering  from  the  disease.  When 

consider  the  men  alone  we  find  that 
tsis  is  more  frequent  among  them 
«  any  other  kind  of  mental  disease 
Itsoever.      Careful    statistics    collect- 

at  the    Manhattan     State     Hospital 


show  that  every  fourth  man  admitted 
has  paresis. 

"Last  year  the  number  of  patients 
who  died  of  paresis  in  the  New  York 
state  hospitals  reached  nearly  700.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  T.  W.  Salmon,  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, who  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  subject,  the  number  of  cases  dying 
outside  of  the  state  hospitals  brings  the 
total  number  of  deaths  due  to  paresis 
in  the  state  yearly,  up  to  at  least  1,000. 

"If  ive  compare  this  large  number  of 
deaths  to  the  deaths  from  other  diseases 
in  certain  age  periods,  we  obtain  a  clear- 
er idea  of  the  position  paresis  occupies 
in  the  mortality  tables:  Considering 
deaths  from  all  causes,  we  find  that  one 
man  in  every  nine  who  died  last  year  in 
the  entire  state  of  New  York  between 
the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  years,  died  of 
paresis.  Among  women  one  in  every 
30  of  those  who  died  in  this  age  period 
was  a  case  of  paresis. 

"In  studying  cases  of  paresis  inter- 
esting observations  have  been  made  of 
the  families  of  these  cases,  particularly 
the  children.  Among  the  cases  of 
paresis  in  men  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
four  out  of  every  five  are  married  men 
— which  means  that  in  most  cases  their 
wives  as  well  as  their  children  have 
been  exposed  to  the  danger  of  syphilitic 
infection.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find 
that  when  a  parent  suffers  from  paresis 
or  nervous  syphilis,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  children  are  feeblemind- 
ed, nervous  or  in  other  ways  abnormal. 
In  a  group  of  100  children,  the  offspring 
of  cases  of  paresis,  it  was  found  that 
45  per  cent  of  them  were  plainly  de- 
fective either  mentally  or  physically  and 
that  nearly  one-third  of  them  were  ac- 
tually infected  with  syphilis,  as  shown 
by  a  positive  Wassermann  test. 

Probably  no  disease  is  capable  of  so 
fundamentally  altering  one's  mental  atti- 
tude toward  life.  For  the  heavy  toll  it 
exacts  in  mental  worry,  anxiety,  dis- 
tress and  disappointment,  we  have  no 
measure.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  so- 
lution of  the  important  mental  health 
problems  due  to  syphilis  depends  entire- 
ly on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  syphilis. 

"This  is  a  subject  which  goes  beyond 
the  scope  of  my  paper,"  concluded  Dr. 
Kirby,  "but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  psychiatrist,  one  line  for  attack 
.seems  clear.  The  ancient  and  many- 
sided  problem  of  prostitution  should  not 
obscure  the  issue:  the  control  of  syphilis 
as  an  infectious  disease  must  be  under- 
taken as  a  public  health  ) 


PUBLIC   WELFARE    BOARDS   IN 
WESTERN  ernes 

Boards  of  public  welfare,  of  the 
sort  made  famous  by  Kansas  City,  con- 
tinue to  grow  popular  in  the  middle  west. 
They  are  proving  successful  in  other 
Missouri  cities,  have  spread  to  Texas, 
and  in  Ohio  a  movement  is  already  un- 
der way  to  adopt  this  method  of  meet- 
ing community  social  needs.  It  has 
strong  backing  among  social  workers 
throughout  the  state,  who  propose  a  law 
to  establish  county  boards  of  public 
welfare. 

The  intent  of  this  Ohio  act,  to  be  ex- 
plained to  the  people  for  the  next  two 
years  and  then  pushed  before  the  legis- 
lature, is  to  provide  a  public  agency 
which  shall  give  adequate,  uniform  con- 
trol and  direction  of  expenditures  of 
funds  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
those  groups  of  society  that  fall  below 
the  normal  standard  of  living,  and  shall 
work  towards  the  elimination  of  the 
causes  of  dependency  and  delinquency. 

A  county  board,  as  proposed,  will  con- 
sist of  six  members,  appointed  by  the 
county  commissioners,  who  shall  receive 
no  compensation  but  shall  be  allowed 
their  necessary  expenses.  The  board 
shall  have  power  to  manage  and  govern 
the  county  infirmary,  detention  home, 
county  and  district  children's  home, 
county  orphan  asylum  and  hospital,  the 
tuberculosis  hospital  and  the  detention 
hospital.  It  shall  have  charge  of  all 
municipal,  township  and  county  poor 
funds,  board  of  education  poor  funds, 
general  medical  relief,  mothers'  pen- 
sions, blind  relief,  soldiers'  relief,  and 
soldiers'  burials  and  burial  plots.  It  shall 
also  perform  the  duties  of  the  present 
board  of  county  visitors  and  supervise 
social  centers. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  such 
boards,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  train 
young  men  and  women  to  be  secretaries 
of  such  boards  and  to  organize  for  so- 
cial service  groups  to  co-operate  with 
these  public  agencies  when  created.  A 
number  of  colleges  have  already  agreed 
to  give  a  uniform  course  of  study  to 
this  end. 

A  department  of  public  welfare  was 
organized  in  the  early  summer  in  Dal- 
las. Tex.     Its  work  has  already  grown 
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MOONLIGHT  SCHOOL  MONTH 
FOR  ILLITBRATBS 


IT  IS  HARD  TO  TEACH  AN  OLD  DOG  NEW  TRICKS 

J.  Y.  Joyner,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  .not  content  to  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  compulsory  education 
laws  to  abolish  illiteracy  in  that  state.  These  laws  reach  only  the  yoting, 
and  one  in  every  seven  of  North  Carolina's  white  male  voters  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Only  two  states  in  the  union,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico, 
have  greater  percentages  of  illiteracy  among  their  nativc-bom  whites  of 
ten  years  of  age;  North  Carolina's  percentage  is  12.3. 

A  rousing  campaign  has  been  started  by  Superintendent  Joyner  who 
seeks  to  enlist  everybody  in  the  state.  The  plan  for  the  coming  school 
year  is  to  set  apart  one  month  to  be  known  and  observed  throughout  the 
state  as  Moonlight  School  Month.  A  night  school  for  adtdt  illiterates 
will  be  held  three  nights  a  week  in  every  school  district  in  the  state 
during  the  month. 

"Illiteracy,"  says  Superintendent  Jo)nier,  "  is  the  mistress  of  human  self- 
ishness, the  handmaiden  of  dvic  unrighteousness,  the  mother  of  poverty, 
the  grandmother  of  crime." 


^ 

PROTBCTION     NBEDBD   Fll 
LAUNDRY  WORKERS 

That  it  is  quite  time  to  seq 
better  sanitary  protection  for  launj 
workers,  is  urgently  pleaded  by  I 
Ebba  A.  Dederer,  who  investigated  t 
subject  for  the  Woman's  Committee 
Occupational  Diseases,  National  G 
Federation.  Dr.  Dederer,  writing  in 
American  Journal  of  Public  Ha 
shows  that  one  attempt  in  this  coon 
to  secure  adequate  disinfection  of  soi 
linen  before  it  was  handled  by  laun 
workers,  was  defeated  on  grounds 
expense  by  several  owners  of  u 
laundries.  This  was  in  1909.  Since 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
ther  special  effort  made. 

Dr.  Dederer  reports  recent  invest 
tions  and  studies  made  abroad  w 
show  that  linen  is  sterilized  by 
process  of  washing.  Sterilized  dot 
placed  in  a  net  with  clothing  coniai 
ated  by  various  infectious  dischi 
became  itself  infected;  but  strips  ofl 
lin  soaked  in  virulent  cultures  « 
phoid,  cholera  and  other  bacilli,  | 
after  the  ordinary  washing  process, 
ative  results  to  a  test.  The  stcrilifl 
of  washing  is  due  chiefly  to  heat,  i 
varies  from  110  degrees  C.  to  la 
grees  C.  in  different  laundries ;  to  i 
which  varies  in  strength  1J4  per  cc 
2  per  cent  solutions :  and  to  cheffl 
used  in  manv  laundries. 

"But,**  asks  Dr.  Dederer.  "if  the 
then  no  danger  to  publkr  health 


to  such  importance  that  Elmer  L.  Scott, 
its  director,  is  planning  to  give  it  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Dallas  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair  of  Texas  in  October. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  welfare  board 
is  spreading  in  Missouri.  Although  a 
bill  to  establish  county  boards  of  public 
welfare  failed  to  pass  the  last  legis- 
lature, two  cities  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Kansas  City  in  establishing 
such  boards.  The  St.  Louis  charter 
adopted  a  year  ago  made  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  welfare  department  dis- 
cretionary with  the  City  Council,  and 
several  lines  of  work,  the  latest  a  free 
legal   aid   bureau,   have  been  begun. 

St.  Joseph,  however,  is  the  city,  next 
to  Kansas  City,  that  has  accomplished 
most  with  its  public  welfare  board.  From 
most  with  its  public  welfare  board 
created  in  1913  by  the  legislature  at  the 
behest  of  St.  Joseph,  citizens,  it  is  sup- 
ported partly  by  city  and  partly  by 
county  funds,  and  it  consolidates  the 
work  of  the  Charity  Board,  the  County 
Board  and  the  Board  of  'Health. 

This  new  public  department  was  given 
all  powers  and  duties  connected  with  the 
betterment  of  social  and  physical  causes 
of  dependency,  the  relief  and  care  of 
the  indigent,  and  the  care  of  sick  de- 
pendents, except  the  insane,  those  suf- 
fering from  transmissible  diseases,  and 
those  admitted  to  the  county  poor  house. 
William  A.  Crossland,  a  graduate  A.  M. 
of  Washington  University  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Social 
Economy,  was  made  superintendent.  The 


force  of  workers  includes  also  an  em- 
ployment secretary,  social  investigator, 
family  physician,  hospital  physician,  who 
are  paid,  two  volunteers  and  visitors. 

Work  was  begun  April  1,  1914.  The 
appropriation  for  the  first  year  was  $18,- 
000;  for  the  current  year  it  is  $22,000. 
Of  the  last  sum  $10,000  comes  from  the 
city  and  $12,000  from  the  county.  An 
extra  $2,000  was  received  from  the  city 
for  the  maintenance  of  playgrounds. 

The  registration  bureau  has  recorded 
over  5,000  dependents,  and  2,203  social 
histories  have  been  compiled.  The  em- 
ployment department  has  found  work 
amounting  to  $3,000  for  the  unemployed. 
Over  7,000  pieces  of  clothing  have  been 
distributed.  Hospital  service  has  been 
rendered  to  550  patients  within  the  past 
year;  obstetrical  service  to  52  mothers. 
Hospital  social  service  has  been  inau- 
gurated, and  home  medical  and  dispen- 
sary service  have  been  provided.  A 
legal  aid  bureau  has  given  help  in  17 
cases.  Six  hundred  homeless  men  were 
cared  for  last  winter.  The  playground 
department  is  operating  four  play- 
grounds and  a  base  ball  league. 

The  people  of  St.  Joseph  and  Bu- 
chanan County  have  given  evidence  of 
their  satisfaction  with  the  work  of  the 
board.  For  when  politicians  looked 
askance  and  there  was  fear  that  they 
wotild  try  to  abolish  it  before  the  last 
legislature,  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
in  favor  of  the  board  was  asserted  so 
strongly  that  the  effort  to  interfere  with 
its  work  came  to  naught. 
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ed  washing  of  clothing,  why  have 
«nt  methods  of  disinfection  and 
rantine  failed  to  stamp  out  infectious 
ase?" 

he  answer  is  first,  that  reportable 
ases  are  not  always  reported,  and 
idry  workers  suffer  the  direct  effects 
uch  evasions ;  second,  that  many  dis- 
s  are  contagious  before  they  can  be 
liosed, — as,  for  instance,  measles; 
third,  not  all  infectious  diseases  are 
)rtable,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  tracoma, 
1  being  reportable,  can  be  altogether 
ated.  Hence  it  seems  justifiable  to 
sider  the  manipulation  of  soiled  linen 
me  of  the  possible  causes  of  failure 
eradicate  infectious  disease. 

he  bacilli  of  many  diseases  have  a 
1  power  of  resistance.  The  typhoid 
llus,  for  instance,  has  been  known 
urvive  in  surface  water  even  after  a 
am  has  been  frozen  for  months.  A 
nch  writer  cites  a  case  of  a  physi- 
i  who  contracted  scarlet  fever  from 
)at  which  he  had  worn  while  attend- 
a  scarlet  fever  patient  many  months 
3re. 

ubercle  bacilli  are  quickly  killed  by 
Qcss  and  exposure  to  sunlight,  but  in 
sture  will  live  a  long  time.  Hence,  the 
ainal  carelessness  of  permitting  con- 
iptivcs  to  use  for  sputum  handker- 
ifs  later  sent  to  laundries.  "These," 
s  Dr.  Dederer,  "are  an  excellent  vehi- 
for  tubercle  bacillus,  because,  stick- 
together  as  they  do,  they  require 
:h  handling  and  shaking,  sometimes 
't  to  be  counted  several  times  over. 

Dederer  closes  her  article  by  a 
tinent  illustration.  "Since  the  con- 
iion  of  this  study,"  she  says,  "a 
nan  who  came  in  April  of  this  year 
m  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  small- 
had  broken  out,  developed  the  dis- 
*  after  her  arrival  in  New  York. 
I  colored  woman,  who  was  employed 
laundress  in  the  family  she  visited, 
shortly  afterward  taken  down  with 
same  disease." 

TBXICO'S  DBSPBRATB  NBBD 
r  I     FOR  FOOD 

On  September  1  there  was  no 
I  for  sale  in  the  public  markets  of 
:ico  City.  Small  quantities  only  could 
btained  by  special  favor  from  a  few 
crs;  the  price  was  2,200  per  cent 
icr  than  a  year  ago.  Roasting  ears 
for  a  day's  wage.  Wages  them- 
es had  not  risen.  Beans,  the  other 
le  article  of  Mexican  food,  were 
«r  than  in  July  and  twenty-seven 
8  as  high  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Jrican  flour,  for  sale  in  considerable 
itities.  could  be  had  only  at  prices 
>f  reach  of  the  poor.  The  prospects 
the  fall  grain  crop  in  Mexico  were 
'e  than  before,  many  believing  that 
crop  would  amount  to  only  a  quar- 
5f  the  normal  yield. 

fiis  information  has  been  telegraphed 
*c  American  Red  Cross  by  its  special 
tentative   in  Mexico  Citv,  Charles 


>» 


J.  O'Connor.  One-third  or  more  of  the 
population  of  Mexico  City,  said  Mr. 
O'Connor,  was  dependent  September  1 
to  some  extent  on  charity.  Government 
employes  were  asking  for  help.  Soldiers 
were  begging  food,  saying  that  their 
pay  had  not  been  received.  A  number 
of  foreign  employers  were  assisting 
their  employes  by  keeping  on  the  pay- 


roll without  work  and  selling  food  to 
them  at  low  prices. 

The  prohibitive  price  of  charcoal 
makes  it  necessary  that  cooked  food  be 
supplied  to  those  in  need.  Twenty-two 
thousand  applications  for  help  had  been 
approved,  and  32,000  liters  of  soup  of 
over  500  calories  each  were  being  dis- 
tributed daily  except  Sunday. 
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EW     INTERNATIONALISM     INTERPRETED     BY 
WORLD^S  EDUCATORS-By  PHILIP  DAVIS 


At  the  Third  International 
Congress  on  Education  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation proved  itself  the  one  neu- 
tral, common  meeting  ground  on 
which  the  educators  of  the  world  may 
meet  with  utmost  good  will.  Thirty-one 
foreign  countries,  including  the  warring 
nations,  were  represented.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  German  representative 
should  have  given  expression  to  the  uni- 
versality of  the  cause  of  education. 
Goethe's  life  long  dream,  he  pointed  out, 
was  of  a  Pantheon  of  the  World's  Lit- 
erature. Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  educators  of  all  countries,  America 
may  now  claim  to  have  laid  the  comer- 
stone  for  the  Pantheon  of  Education. 
-_  •  ^^ 

This  International  Congress  on  Edu- 
cation is  perhaps  the  first  step  in  the 
realization  of  this  dream.  Its  fulfill- 
ment will  come  with  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  all  the  nations  on  earth. 
The  Exposition  itself,  truly  internation- 
al in  character,  and  of  utmost  educa- 
tional value  to  teachers  both  American 
and  foreigpi,  deserves  much  credit  for 
this  great  gathering.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  teachers  attended  the 
Exposition  on  the  Saturday  known  as 
Exposition  Day  for  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the 
Congress.  The  children  of  America 
will  benefit  greatly  thereby,  for  thev 
will  be  able  to  see  through  the  eyes  of 
their  teachers  the  New  International- 
ism for  which  the  Congress  and  the 
Exposition  stand.  Since  this  New  In- 
ternationalism is  the  ke3mote  to  both, 
let  us  consider  its  elements  as  inter- 
preted by  the  leading  foreign  delegates. 

Maria  Montessori,  official  representa- 
tive of  the  Italian  government  address- 
ed the  Congress  on  the  New  Freedom 
in  Education.  With  fath  in  the  innate 
interests  of  children,  she  exhorted 
teachers  to  keep  "hands  oflf" !  Children 
should  be  directed,  not  instructed,  they 
should  be  led  to  do  things,  not  driven  to 
learn  things.  Children,  like  grown-ups, 
have  certain  well-defined  interests. 
These  should  be  encouraged,  not  thwart- 
ed. 

The  power  of  attention  exhibited  by 
children  is  the  keynote  to  Dr.  Montes- 
sori's  system  of  education,  which  she  be- 
lieves is  as  applicable  to  older  children 
as  to  younger  ones.  Her  cause  is  find- 
ing favor  in  this  country  and  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori has  spent  a  summer  on  the  Coast 
instructing  teachers  how  to  teach  by  her 
method. 

Ferdinand  Buisson,  representing 
France,  advocated  what  he  called  *'La 
Morale  Laique"  or  the  teaching  of  lav 
ethics.  He  insists  that  if  we  cannot 
teach  the  moralitv  of  God  in  the  class 


we  can,  at  least,  teach  the  morality  of 
the  Good.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
A.  B.  C.  of  the  conscience  which  is  fully 
as  important  as  the  A.  B.  C.  of  science. 
La  Morale  Laique  represents  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  on  which  all  churches 
and  all  countries  can  unite.  This  mini- 
mum of  instruction  he  contends  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  present  crisis, 
which  has  put  education  to  the  test. 
Nor  will  education  henceforth  acquit  it- 
self properly  by  saying,  "Behold!  I  am 
teaching  the  three  R's!"  It  must  do 
more.  It  must  fit  them  for  life.  It 
must  awaken  in  the  child's  mind  the 
idea  of  what  is  good  and  rieht  and  in- 
duce the  child  to  love  right  for  its  own 
sake.  Buisson  was  obviously  searching 
for  new  moral  moorings  to  save  the 
children  of  men  from  ever  again  being 
set  adrift. 

Dr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  Vice  Chancel- 
lor of  Leeds  University,  England,  pre- 
pared a  paper  for  the  Congress  on  Eng- 
lish Progress  in  Education  During  the 
Last  Twenty-five  years.  He  said  that 
this  was  a  good  time  to  acknowledge 
public  debts  rather  than  find  fault. 

"In  these  days  of  trouble"  he  said, 
"obligations  should  not  be  forgotten;  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  solace  and  en- 
couragement because  they  convince  us 
that  relationships  of  mutual  service  will 
hereafter  be  renewed.  To  England, 
from  every  one  of  her  sister  nations 
there  has  come  an  educational  inspira- 
tion. France  and  Italy,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  the  three  Scandinavian  King- 
doms have  all  exerted  the  same  char- 
acteristic influence  upon  English  educa- 
tional opinion  and  practice  since  1900. 
But  apart  from  what  we  Englishmen 
owe  to  our  fellow-countrymen  within 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  overseas 
dominions  of  the  British  empire,  our 
chief  debt  in  the  sphere  of  educational 
thought  and  administration,  has  been  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the 
German  empire.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
of  the  two  has  influenced  us  the  more. 
Of  the  two  the  American  educational 
ideal  is  the  more  akin  to  our  own.  But 
the  German  has  had  for  us,  during  re- 
cent years,  a  salutary  message,  and  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  in  all  that  I  have 
written  about  German  education  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  there  is  nothing 
thit  at  this  hour  I  would  wish  unsaid." 

New  Zealand  reported  on  a  twenty- 
five  year  educational  survey  just  com- 
pleted. The  familiar  cry  of  too  many 
fads  and  not  enough  of  the  three  R's 
even  in  New  Zealand,  was  responsible 
for  the  survey.  It  is  reassuring  to 
learn  that  the  Commission  found  that 
the  children  of  New  Zealand  are  as  well 
grounded  in  the  three  R's  as  they  ever 
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were,  but  are  being  taught  in  many 
other  ways  to  be  more  resourceful.  The 
Commission  recommends  more  vocation- 
al education  and  the  raising  of  the 
school  age.  It  notes  a  tendency  to  force 
the  children  into  the  labor  market  and 
believes  that  the  solution  lies  in  a  high- 
er school  age  limit  and  more  vocational 
and  better  vocational  training.  A  na- 
tional council  of  education  is  now  being 
created  in  New  Zealand,  which  will  put 
through  these  recommendations. 

South  Africa  also  reports  an  educa- 
tional awakening  Education  as  a  na- 
tional enterprise  in  South  Africa  dates 
back  to  the  end  of  the  Boer  war.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  service  England  ren- 
dered to  the  Boers  was  the  help  it  gave 
them  to  establish  their  present  system  of 
education.  South  Africa  is  also  eager 
to  learn  from  other  nations.  *'It  sends 
Oversea  Scholars  to  Europe  as  well  as 
America  annually  to  study  foreign 
school  systems  in  the  light  of  South 
African  problems.  These  problems  are, 
how  to  maintain  a  national  system  with- 
out beaurocracy,  how  to  secure  non-po- 
litical local  control,  how  to  establish  a 
nationa^l  university,  how  to  teach  the  Eng[- 
lish  and  Dutch  languages  as  required 
by  the  Constitution,  equally  well  and 
how  to  educate  a  native  population  which 
outnumbers  the  whites  by  six  to  one." 

This  eagerness  on  the  part  of  various 
nations,  to  pay  homage  to  one  another 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  good  will  which 
made  the  Congress  truly  international. 
It  is  evident  that  all  countries  wish  to 
avoid  differences  and  to  establish  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground.  The  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Congress  showed  the  same 
spirit  of  unity  and  friendliness.  Some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the 
Congress  hope  that  this  Convention  has 
paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  bureau  of  education 
which  will  make  these  Congresses  per- 
manent. But  for  the  war  such  a  bu- 
reau would  have  been  established  a  year 
ago.  There  are  plans  on  the  way  for  a 
meeting  of  world  educators  at  Berne 
next  November  to  consider  the  first 
steps  towards  a  permanent  organization 
of  the  Bureau. 

The  prime  purpose  of  this  bureau 
would  be  to  do  away  with  illiteracy 
wherever  it  exists.  Illiteracy  is  the  ally 
of  ignorance  and  the  great  barrier  be- 
tween nation  and  nation  and  man  and 
man.  There  are  many  countries  today 
where  the  masses  are  still  unable  to  read 
and  write.  This  ignorance  has  caused 
many  wars  and  mankind  will  never  be 
safe  from  war  until  education  is  truly 
universal. 

As  might  have  been  expected  the 
question  of  military  training  m  the  pub- 
lic schools  came  up.  The  advocates  of 
military  training  found  a  new  ally  in 
Professor  Howe  who  had  just  written  a 
book  advocating  that  such  training  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  department 
of  public  school  hygiene  in  every  city, 
which  department  shall  be  under  Fed- 
eral supervision.  This  particular  sug- 
gestion was,  of  course  laughed  at,  but 
even  military  training  on  the  whole,  did 
not  find  favor  with  the  American  teach- 
ers, judging  from  the  temper  of  the 
audiences  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
Congress. 

The  American  School  Peace  League, 
affiliated  with  the  N.  E.  A.  announced 


that  it  seeks  to  meet  the  argument  of 
military  training  by  a  course  in  citizen- 
ship based  on  good  will.  Fanny  Fern 
Andrews,  the  secretary  of  the  League, 
says,  "The  time  is  not  far  off  when  In- 
ternational organization  will  be  taught 
in  our  schools,  if  only  to  elucidate  the 
true  functions  of  government." 

The  teaching  of  history  perhaps  call- 
ed forth  the  most  heated  discussions. 
Peace  loving  educators  argued  for  a  re- 


interpretation  of  the  function  of  hbtori 
cal  text  books.  It  is  very  c\tm  ilt  t 
time  has  come  when  tbe  pcfry  and 
military  phases  of  histoiy  wifnSongd 
be  played  up  at  the  exfensc^flEii* 
damental,  economic  a«d  soet ' 
ments  of  human  Ife.  This  y\ 
have  defined  the  need  for 
derstanding  of  the  great 
back  of  the  arts  and  mdust 
which  alone  make  a  people 
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''Business  makes 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  National 
Negro  Business  League,  which  was 
started  in  Boston,  fifteen  years  ago,  by 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  a  few  other 
leaders  of  the  colored  race. 

At  the  recent  three-day  session,  held 
in  Boston  and  attended  by  some  700 
delegates  from  thirty  states,  scores  of 
Negroes  from  the  North  and  South— 
unique,  interesting  "human  documents" 
— outlined,  in  graphic  detail  and  under 
rapid  cross-questioning,  the  story  of 
their  up-hill  climb  from  poverty  to  busi- 
ness success. 

Today  prosperous  and  hopeful  Neg- 
roes by  the  thousands  also  know,  from 
all-round,  i^ainful,  worth-while  experi- 
ence, that  "business  makes  men" — and 
women,  loo— citizens  who  •are  respected 
not  only  for  their  material  possessions 
and  personal  influence,  but  also  for  the 
service  they  render  their  own  communi- 
ties, their  race,  and  the  Nation. 

Berry  O'Kelley,  of  Method,  N.  C, 
who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  re- 
liable white  and  colored  citizens  gave 
over  $10,000  to  school  and  community 
improvement  interests  last  year,  started 
life  as  a  "water-toter"  on  the  railroad, 
but  had  an  ambition  to  go  into  business. 
After  he  had  struggled  hard  and  saved 
$100,  his  opportunity  came.  He  became 
a  partner  in  a  grocery  store.  Up  the 
business  ladder  he  has  steadily  climbed. 
Today,  he  is  the  local  postmaster,  ticket 
and  freight  agent,  insurance  director, 
merchant,  banker,  and  good  citizen — a 
man  who  loves  and  serves  his  commun- 
ity, a  friend  of  white  and  colored  peo- 
ple alike.  He  is  simple  and  modest — in 
dress,  in  speech,  in  general  deportment. 

James  H.  Whitlow  of  Macon  County, 
Ala.,  though  he  grew  up  in  ignorance, 
has  given  to  his  fourteen  children  the 
opportunity  of  getting  good  school  train- 
ing. He  has  worked  and  saved,  not 
merely  to  accumulate  property,  although, 
incidentally,  he  does  own  1,537  acres  of 
land,  30  horses  and  mules,  50  cows,  and 
30  hogs,  but  rather  to  be  able  to  help 
his  family  and  his  race  make  a  good 
showing  in  the  community  as  reliable 
citizens.  He  responds  generously  for 
assistance  to  the  school  and  church. 

When  Dr.  Washington  helped  to  start 
the  League,  some  of  the  prominent 
colored  citizens  of  Boston  stood  off  as 
mere  critics  and  sneered  at  the  idea  of 
getting  Negroes  together  for  better  busi- 
ness. Among  the  scoffers  was  William 
H.  Lewis,  the  well-known  lawyer  and 
former  United  States  Assistant  Attor- 
ney-General. Recently.  Attorney  I^ewis 
publicly  admitted  that  his  previous  judg- 
ment had  been  confuted  and  that  he 
wished  to  show  his  change  of  heart  by 


USINESS  MAKES  MEN,"  ESPECIALLY  IF  THillH 
ARB  NEGROES"— By  WILLIAM  A.  AERY    f 

menI"  becoming  a  life  member  of  twUi^ 
He  declared  emphaticaJfy  ^B  i 
Negro  has  before  him  ^  tcsusltk 
pi  re  to  conquer. 

Mr.  Lewis  paid  a  warm  tr9M)(|i 
Washington  as  "a  man  with  flft*** 
and  conviction  of  a  reformdv 


and  vision   of  a  prophet 


saw  an  emancipated  race 
soil  by  the  mortgage  crop  ^ifk 
said,  '*You   must  own  year  dml 
you   must   own  your  own  fiMi! 
forthwith  there  was  a  second  cmaao 
tion.     .     .     .  Himself  a  successful 
ness  man,  as  shown  by  Tuskcgce's  woi 
he  has  led  his  race  to  economic  in 
dom." 

Here  then  are  three  clear-cut  cases 
which  men  have  faced  life  as  it  ii 
with  its  hardships  and  its  mystcritt 
and  have  in  different  ways  reached 
common  goal — truer,  fuller,  nobler  nw 
hood. 

There  are  now  some  600  local  Ncj 
business  leagues,  with  a  total  rnemlx 
ship  of  forty-odd    thousand    men  i 
women,  silently  and  effectively  worldi 
toward  higher  standards  in  methods 
conducting  business  ventures  and  betl 
racial  relations.     Through  the  nati 
league  the  local  leagues  receive  the 
spi ration  of  the  annual  meetings, 
their  addresses    from   those  ^^o 
"arrived**  and  they  also  enjoy  the 
fit  of  year-round,  helpful  touch  with 
League's    efficient    executive  organn 
tion. 

What  the  League  has  done  for  Bi 
ton,  for  example,  it  has  done,  even  oi 
larger  scale,  for  many  other  cities 
which  the  Negro  is  present  by  the  tb< 
sands.  Today,  at  least  $2,000,000  w» 
of  property  in  Boston  and  Cambridge 
owned  by  Negroes. 

In  the  North  and  West,  where  tb 
are  1,000,000  Negroes,  there  are  s« 
4.000  business  concerns  operated 
Negroes.  In  the  South,  there  arc  J 
40,000  business  enterprises  operated 
Negroes.  Dr.  Washington  affirms  t 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of  thous* 
of  opportunities  in  business  waiting 
the  Negro  to  seize  them. 

Buying    land,     operating    busincs 
saving    money,    educating  children 
larger  community  service — this  docti 
has   been    steadfastly   preached  by 
Washington  and.  indirectly,  by  the  1 
tional  Negro  Business  League,  not 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  best 
terests  of  white  and  colored  pcopl* 
the  economic  world,  but  rather  to 
velop  the  initiative,  judgment,  and 
ent  forces  of  a  race  that,  like  all  oi 
races,  must  steadily  become  more  ij 
dependent  and  at  the  same  time  t(| 
self-respecting  and  more  self-sustain 


!!)oiDinon  Welfare 


THE  BOV   AND  THE  "StV    WHO  PASS   WHILE  THE  LENTILS  BOIL 

The  ballad  singer,  ihe  dreadful  headsman,  the  blind  man,  Ihe  queen,  the  milkmaid,  and  the  mime  on  their  way  to  the 
beheading  of  the  queen  who  must  suffer  the  penalty  for  olTending  the  person  of  the  king's  great  atint 


THP  PLAY  OF  IMAGINATION  IN 
THB  TINIEST  THBATBR 

Designed  for  yaung  folks,  buoy- 
int  with  Ihe  spirit  of  youth,  but  with 
in  underlying  philosophy  needful  to 
;very  age,  the  Portmanteau  Theater  re- 
cently started  on  its  life  of  travel.  For, 
IS  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  portable 
<tage  and  may  go  hUher  and  yon  as  the 
fancy  of  an  audience  dictates.  It 
'larts  its  journeying  from  New  York, 
^ui  in  nature  and  purpose,  it  is  quite  un- 
like the  average  novelty  that  hails  from 
:)ie  hoitie  of  things  theatrical. 

For  some  time  a  group  of  people  en- 
deavoring, through  Christodora  House, 
to  put  some  color  into  the  gray  life  of  a 
crowded  New  York  neighborhood,  had 
•wped  for  a  settlement  theater.  But 
there  were  all  the  usual  difficuhies  and 
the  plan  seemed  destined  to  remain  in 
ihe  realm  of  hope  when  Stewart  Walk- 
'-',  who  had  been  giving  largely  of  his 
■ime  and  talent  to  teaching  the  art  of 
ihe  drama  to  the  settlement  boys  and 
eirls,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  coUaps- 
iWe  stage  which  could  be  set  up  any- 
where as  needed,  thus  obviating  expen- 
sive building  construction. 

While  learning  the  mechanics  of  his 
profession,  during  six  years'  connection 
*ith  the  commercial  theater,  as  stage 
director  for  David  Belasco,  Mr.  Walk- 
er had  opportunity  to  observe  the  new 
tendency  in  stage  decoration,  Ihe  ideal 
of  simplicity  as  contrasted  with  the  rich 
»nd  elaborate  detail  of  the  average  suc- 
cessful play  of  today. 

This  ideal  of  simplicity  has  been 
sought  in  the  Portmanteau  and  is  the 
Wcret  of  its  charm.  Simplicity  also  is 
the  secret  of  the  ten  boxes  which  hold 
the  theater  complete  with  all  its  set- 
tings and  which  are  shipped  as  personal 


baggage  of  the  players.  The  theater 
can  be  set  up  ready  for  a  performance 
in  a  couple  of  hours  and  taken  down  in 
less.  It  may  be  used  in  settlements, 
schools,  colleges,  churches,  private  homes 
or  even  out  in  the  open. 

Having  constructed  a  successful  port- 
able theater,  Mr.  Walker  brought  to- 
gether a  small  company  of  professional 
players.  On  the  evening  of  July  14, 
they  gave  their  first  public  dress  re- 
hearsal before  an  enthusiastic  audience 
at  Christodora  House. 

Three  little  plays  were  presented: 
The  first,  called  the  Trimplet,  was  by 
Mr.  Walker,  It  was  a  dream  play,  the 
theme  the  search  for  "the  way  to  live 
happy  ever  after." 

The  second,  A  Fan  and  Two  Candle- 
sticks, played  on  the  forestage.  was  by 
Mary  Macmillan,  a  pretty  story  of  a  ca- 
pricious coquette. 

Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils 
Boil,  the  last  play  and  the  best,  was 
also  by  Mr.  Walker.     Its  characters  in 


colorful  garb,  planned  in  harmony  with 
the  setting  of  the  quaint  kitchen,  made 
an  unusually  pleasing  picture. 

With  this  company  and  his  portable 
stage,  Mr.  Walker  will  go  wherever 
called,  presenting  plays  that  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  plays  that  contribute  ta 
the  beauty  of  life. 

But  he  has  also  plans  for  Christodora 
House  where  the  Portmanteau  w"iH  of- 
ten delight  the  neighborhood  people. 
What  lies  back  of  an  artistic  product  ion, 
the  play  of  imagination  necessary  in 
every  phase  of  the  work  of  the  stage  is 
the  larger  idea  of  drama  Mr.  Walker 
hopes,  through  his  teaching,  to  implant 
in  these  East  Side  boys  and  girls. 
Eventually  plays  written  by  the  settle- 
ment young  people  will  be  presented  by 
them,  the  scenery  designed,  constructed 
and  painted  by  them,  and  the  costumes 
designed  and  made,  even  woven  and 
dyed,  by  them,  A  common  achievement 
to  work  for,  practtcaily  all  the  activities 
of  the  settlement  will  contribute  to  its 
success.  And  all  who  contribute  will 
profit  thereby — the  clubs  studying  Eng- 
lish, who  will  write  the  story,  must  de- 
velop imagination  and  ability  to  give  it 
expression;  the  students  of  expression 
and  diction,  who  will  impersonate  the 
characters,  must  learn  self-control  and 
through  it.  control  of  others;  the  weav- 
ers, dyers,  printers,  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, must  learn  to  work  with  the 
spirit  of  the  creative  artist  whose  work 
gives  him  joy. 

Such  is  the  scope  of  this  tiniest  of 
theaters  among  boys  and  girls  of  unde- 
veloped imaginative  powers ;  but  the 
productions  of  the  traveling  players  will 
serve  no  less  worthy  purpose  in  the  de- 
light they  will  afford  the  more  fortunate 
voung  people  whose  alert  minds  readily 
grasp  the  fanciful  idea. 
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UP  THE    BILL  TO   iKiauiitiiiA 

One  the  groups  that  found  a  fresh  air  holiday  on  the  heights  c 


erlookitig  Havana 


f 


Up  the  hill  to  the  immigrant 
encampment  af  Triscornia,  Havana, 
during'  July  and  August,  scampered 
more  than  700  little  Cuban  children  un- 
der ten  years  of  age.  They  didn't  all 
scamper.  Some  of  them  crept  along  on 
crutches;  som«  were  driven  in  wagons; 
•  orac  were  babies  carried  by  their  moth- 
ers or  by  nurses. — but  in  groups  of  fif- 
ties or  more,  all  were  entering  into  a 
fresh  air  vacation  in  this  high  region 
overlooking  Havana  harbor,  escaping 
from  city  heat  and  the  summer  diseases 
that  threaten  children  of  the  poor  in 
Cuba  as  well  as  tn  America. 

To  devote  part  of  the  Triscornia  en- 
campment to  the  children  during  the 
season  when  decreased  immigration 
leaves  much  of  its  healthful  space  unoc- 
cupied, is  part  of  the  large  plan  for  in- 
fant welfare  work  originated  by  Dr. 
ICnrique  Nufiez,  president  of  Havana 
University  and  secretary  of  the  stale 
Department  of  Sanitation  and  Charities. 
I'r.  Nunez'  plan,  which  is  approved  by 
Sefior  Menocal,  president  of  the  Repub- 
lic, has  already  in  the  year  or  so  since 
its  inception,  met  hearty  suppnn  and  co- 
operation in  Havana  and  promises  to 
•itiri-ad  throughout  Cuba.  For  Dr. 
Nunez  has  mapped  out  nothing  less  than 
:i  complete  State  department  of  child 
welfare,  Scrvicio  dc  lUgieiie  hifanlil. 
This  "service."  approved  and  created  bv 
Pre-iidcnt  Menocal  in  1913,  assumes  as 
its  cargii  (charge)  such  important  and 
pr.iciica]  functions  as:  registration  and 
^■upervision     of     midwives     and     wet- 


nurses;  care  and  instruction  of  expect- 
ant mothers;  assisting  mothers  who 
nurse  their  own  children;  provision  for 
tuberculous  children;  medical  inspection 
f'i  school  children ;  establishing  places 
for  "diversion"  and  "vigorous  sports" ; 
inspection  of  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, for  the  refuge  and  shelter  of  chil- 
dren :  inspection  of  dairies  and  milk 
supplies,  and  statistics  of  infant  mor- 
bidity and  mortality.  And  instructions 
to  these  ends  have  been  issued  to  medi- 
cal inspectors  and  nurses  of  the  service. 

To  co-operate  with  the  department  in 
carrying  out  these  measures,  the  secre- 
tary "besought  the  concurrence  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  at  a  public  meeting," 
as  the  stately  language  of  the  Spanish 
report  gives  it;  and  an  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  Infancy  was  organ- 
ized. The  central  committee  of  this  as- 
sociation divided  Havana  into  five  sec- 
tions, in  each  of  which,  local  commit- 
tees will  organize  and  direct  sanitary 
and  charitable  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  Slate  medical  officers.  This 
will  secure  to  existing  charities,  an  offi- 
cial recognition  and  protection,  as  well 
as  establish  new  agencies  when  these 
are  needed. 

Already  nurseries  for  abandoned  chil- 
dren, dispensaries,  kindergartens,  and 
the  "Sanitary  Colony  of  Infantile  De- 
fense" at  Triscornia.  have  been  estab- 
lished or  assisted.  Money  grants  from 
the  Republic  have  been  secured  to  carry 
on  the  Triscornia  work,  to  open  a  sum- 
mer outing-place  for  poor  children  at 
Jesus  del  Monte,  and  to  provide  break- 
fasts for  school  children  from  the  fam- 
ilies of  workmen  who  are  out  of  work, 


and  to  make  improvemeats  in  the  nu- 
ternity  home. 

This  preventive  and  remedial  »vrl, 
will  be  extended  throughout  the  repub- 
lic as  rapidly  as  funds  allow.  Cuba 
boasts  in  a  recent  issue  of  Sanidad  i 
Beneficencia,  of  being  "the  first  uiion 
that  would  present  the  harmoniotu. 
complete  and  excellent  or^anizuion  r 
which  all  branches  of  public  health  u<: 
charities  are  united  and  placed  uiidtr 
the  personal  direction  of  a  Secretin 
who  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  n- 
sponsible  for  the  progress  of  the  sen- 
ices  confided  to  him." 

FBBBLBM1NDBONB8S  AMONG 
OSLINOUBNT  CHILDRBN 

These  has  been  a  growiaf 
suspicion  of  late  that  there  is  a  jpn 
deal  of  exa^eration  in  the  stateiiKiit- 
made  by  some  investigators  and  eagtf 
ly  caught  up  by  the  newspapers,  u  i 
the  proportion  of  feeble-minded  boyt  in 
girls  among  those  classed  as  dclinqucnD 
This  suspicion  has  been  especially  itronc 
among  the  people  who  know  these  chil- 
dren best,  the  school  teachers  and  pro- 
bation officers. 

That  some  bad  boys  are  of  subnonu! 
menlalitv,  everyone  would  admit,  hn 
those  who  know  them  intimately  woniiJ 
also  insist  that  other  bad  boys  arc  nr. 
usually  clever.  The  truth  is  that  ili;> 
question  has  not  been  studied  in  sach ' 
way  as  to  avoid  possible  errors.  Tin 
boys  and  girls  tested  for  their  so-ciUt' 
mental  age  have  been  selected  ptmv 
not  the  rank  and  file;  and  therefore  i" 
proportion  discovered  to  be  below  nnr 
mal  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  ptt 
portion  of  all  delinquent  boys  and  trirl-' 

Dr.  Augusta  F.  Bronner,  assistu' 
director  of  the  Psychopathic  Initinitt 
attached  to  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Q; 


THE  "aSTUVMENOCAL 

MagniiicenI  trees  shade  the  plirgiw""' 
of  this  orphanage 
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cago,  has  recently  published  an  article  iu 
The  Journal  of  Law  and  Criminology,  in 
ivhich  she  points  out  this  defect  in  sta- 
tistics based  on  story  and  on  studies 
01  children  in  reformatories. 

Dr.  Bronner  says: 

"'Of  course,  such  investigations  can 
;ake  into  account  only  the  caught  of- 
fender. Those  who,  because  of  unusual 
cleverness  or  because  of  fortunate  cir- 
cunisianccs,  escape  detection  and  arrest, 
may  be  equally  or  more  culpable  than 
those  apprehended.  Though  intelligence 
i-i  not  the  only  factor  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  detection  and  arrest,  yet  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  large  one.  This  means  that 
in  all  studies  of  offenders,  there  is  a 
.•.elcciive  force  operating  which  lends  to 
eliminate  the  brightest  and  most  cap- 
aMe. 

"Nor  is  this  all:  for  the  majority  of 
such  data  as  have  appeared  have  been 
tiased  upon  the  study  of  those  in  insti- 
lutions — in  reformatories  and  state  in- 
dustrial schools.  When  this  is  true  we 
have  not  merely  a  selected  group,  but 
rather  a  selected  portion  of  an  already 
selected  group.  For  now-a-days  there 
is  a  tendency  to  commit  to  institutions 
only  the  most  incorrigible  or  the  least 
hopeful  offenders.  With  our  present 
system,  all  those  believed  capable  of  re- 
formation under  probation  are  given  this 
opportunity.  In  consequence  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  dull  and  incapable  among  those  sent 
10  reform  and  state  schools  than  among 
those  released  on  parole. 

"These  facts  necessarily  influence  in 
a  large  measure  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions and  give  a  picture  that  is  distorted 
if  applied  generally.  The  results  should 
be  interpreted  as  showing  conditions 
that  exist  among  the  group  investigated, 
only.  Unfortunately,  only  too  often  the 
data  are  quoted  as  if  representative  of 
offenders  in  general.  If  25  per  cent  of 
ihe  inmates  of  reformatory  institutions 
are  found  to  be  mentally  defective  that 
does  not  mean  that  25  per  cent  of  all 
engenders  are  mentally  defective,  nor 
that  one-fourth  of  all  crimes  committed 
are  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  men- 
ial incapacity." 

Dr.  Bronner  also  questions  the  value 
■)i  statistics  based  only  on  the  Binet- 
Simon  tests,  when  applied  to  children 
iver  ten  years  old.  After  this  age,  she 
hinks  the  scale  practically  valueless. 

With  the  object  of  determining  as  ac- 
rurately  as  possible  the  degree  of  men- 


LETTI.VG    FRESH    AIR    PREVENT    AS    WELL   AS   CtJHE   TUBERCULOSIS, 

The  Tuberculosis  Preventorium  tor  Children  at  Farniingdale. 
New  Jersey,  has  for  some  lime  been  endeavoring  to  meet  the  seri- 
ous need  for  protecting  children  exposed  at  home  to  tuberculosis. 
Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hess  found  during  an  investigation  in  1914  thai  ihere 
was  no  institution  specihcally  prepared  to  guard  young  children 
against  infection,  and  has  since  been  urging  that  "tuberculo«i^  pre- 
ventoriums for  infants  be  established  where,  by  a  rigorous  fresh  air 
regime,  these  children  may  be  guarded  through  the  period  of  e.-pecial 
susceptibility  to  the  disease." 


tal  deficiency  among  delinquents.  Dr. 
Bronner  made  an  examination  of  505 
boys  and  girls  in  the  detention  home 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  taking  ihem  con- 
secutively as  they  entered.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  was  a  selected  group, 
yet  less  so  than  any  other,  for  it  in- 
cluded first  offenders  as  well  as  recid- 
ivists and  those  brought  in  by  their  par- 
ents as  well  as  those  caught  in  wrong- 
doing. 

Dr.  Bronner  used  in  addition  to  the 
Binet  tests  an  ordinary  school  examina- 
tion. She  found  that  88.9  per  cent  of 
these  children  were  undoubtedly  normal: 
90.6  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  87.2  per 
cent  of  the  girls.  Seven  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  11.2  per  cent  of  the  girls  were 
definitely  feeble-minded  and  there  were 
eleven,  or  2.4  per  cent,  who  were  dubi- 
ous. Dr.  Bronner  does  not  herself  con- 
sider these  last  as  feeble-minded.  In 
her  judgment,  the  normal  constitute  90.9 
per  cent;  but  even  if  doubtful  cases  are 
excluded,  a  proportion  remains  which, 
though  large  enough  to  present  a  grave 
problem,  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  less 
careful  investigators  have  led  us  to  ex- 
pect. 


T^FFBCTS    OP    THB    HARRISON 
DRUG  LAW 


JC/ 


When  the  H.\RR!iox  !aw  went 
into  effect  this  Spring,  and  the  drug 
habitues  were  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
opium  and  cocaine  on  which  they  had 
come  to  depend,  the  papers  were  full  of 
tragic  stories  of  the  plight  of  these  poor 
victims  and  of  even  more  dismaying  es- 
timates of  their  numbers. 

It  was  said  that  more  than  two  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  the  United  Slates 
were  addicted  to  the  use  oi  opium  and 
cocaine;  that  this  number  was  being 
augmented  at  the  rate  of  100.000  a  year; 
that  fully  90  per  cent  ot  the  opium  im- 
ported was  being  used  for  illegitimate 
purposes,  and  as  much  as  200  ounces  of 
the  cocaine  for  ever;  ounce  used  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

.■\  report  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice states,  however,  that  the  number  of 
drug  habitues  has  been  much  exagger- 
ated. Since  all  the  opium  and  coca  in 
the  country  is  imported  and  pays  a  high 
import  tax,  the  quantity  is  accurately 
known;  and  it  is  possible  lo  compute 
how  many  drug-users  there  would  be  if 
all  the  cocaine  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
opium  were  consumed  illegitimately. 
Such  an  estimate  would  give  a  number 
far  below  2  per  cent  of  the  population, 
—about  300,000.  But  it  is  probable  that 
200.000  represents  the  outside  estimate. 

That  the  ideas  entertained  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  the  evil  were  exagger- 
ated is  shown  also  by  the  records  of 
hospital  admissions.     Says  the  report : 

"It  had  been  predicted  chat  the  result 
of  the  enforcement  of  this  law  would  be 
a  besieging  of  hospitals  by  drug  ad- 
dicts, and  a  crime  wave  of  national 
scope  accompanied  by  a,  trail  of  suicide 
and  death.  While  tlie'eft'eet  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  federal  anti-narcotic 
law  has  been  clearly  evidenced  by  hos- 
pital reports,  the  results  have  been  by  no 
means  so  far  reaching  or  so  startling  as 
had  been  expected." 
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IGOROUS     FLANS    FOR    CON- 
TROL OF  CANCBR 


The  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer  will  continue  during 
the  coming  year  to  work  toward  the 
twofold  object  for  which  it  was  organ- 
ized two  vcars  ago  writes  Curtis  E. 
Lakeman,  secretary. 

This  design  comprises  not  only  the 
organization  and  pursuit  of  an  educa- 
tional campaign  to  bring  home  the  need 
of  early  diagnosis  and  early  surgical 
treatment,  hut  also  the  gathering  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  malignant  dis- 
ease. The  society  does  not,  however, 
contemplate  the  prosecution  or  support 
of  biological  research,  already  so  ably 
pursued  under  the  auspices  of  our  lead- 
ing universities.  With  these  workers  in 
the  field  of  pure  science  mutually  help- 
ful relations  have  developed. 

The  statistics  of  cancer  mortality 
need  to  be  improved  in  regard  to  both 
their  collection  and  their  publication. 
Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  society, 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  has 
already  initiated  a  notable  advance  in 
this  respect.  Under  the  authorization 
of  \V.  H.  Harris,  the  late  director  of 
the  census,  and  his  successor,  Mr, 
Rogers,  the  Division  of  the  Vital  Sta- 
tistics is  preparing  a  special  report  on 
the  cancer  mortality  of  the  United 
States  registration  area  in  1914.  The 
number  of  deaths  will  be  stated  in  much 
fuller  detail,  according  to  sex,  race,  and 
age.  and  under  thirty  titles  of  organs 
and  parts  of  the  bodv  affected,  instead 
of.  as  hitherto,  onlv  under  the  six  titles 
of  the  International  List  of  Causes  of 
Death. 

The  society  is  also  interested  in  special 
statistical  studies  of  the  geographical, 
racial  and  occupational  distribution  of 
cancer;  and  above  all.  in  collating  upon 
a  uniform  plan  the  records  of  surgical 
treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  leading 
hospitals. 

The  important  and  clearly  established 
lessons  derived  from  such  studies  of  the 
sources  of  information  must  be  given 
to  the  public.  The  society  will  continue 
to  do  this  directly  through  its  publica- 
tions, its  regular  articles  for  newspap- 


ers, and  its  lectures.  But  in  the  large 
view  it  can  best  secure  this  object  by 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  al!  appro- 
priate existing  agencies  which  conduct 
educational  work. 

Foremost  among  these  are  the  state 
and  local  departments  of  health,  especi- 
ally those  which  are  devoting  a  share 
of  their  energies  to  spreading  the  gospei 
of  health  by  bulletins,  exhibits  and  lec- 
tures. Likewise  committees  on  public 
health  education  in  many  states  are  con- 
ducting admirable  campaigns  under  the 
auspices  of  the  state  medical  societies. 
Toward  all  these  agencies  the  Cancer 
Society  stands  in  the  relation  of  the 
"producing"  to  the  "distributing"  end 
of  a  manufacturing  business.  With  its 
wide  outlook  over  the  national  field  it 
is  in  a  position  to  provide  statistical  ma- 
terial, to  receive  and  pass  on  new  knowl- 
edge, new  experiences,  new  methods 
which  have  been  found  valuable  in  one 
field  and  should  be  used  in  others. 

Thus  the  society  takes  the  position  of 
"middleman"  between  the  research 
workers  and  statistical  students  produc- 
ing new  facts  about  cancer  at  the 
sources  of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  many  agencies, 
general  and  local,  which  will  bring  the 
practical  bearings  of  this  knowledge, 
new  and  old,  directly  home  to  the  people. 

The  relation  of  the  national  society 
to  similar  movements  within  the  various 
states  should  appear  clear  from  what 
has  been  said.  In  no  case  will  the  so- 
ciety seek  to  set  up  local  agencies  to 
parallel  work  already  adequately  organ- 
ized under  ^e  auspices  of  state  medical 
associations  and  boards  of  heahh.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  local  commit- 
tees to  be  organized  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  resident  directors  of  the 
national  society  wherever  no  slate  or 
local  agency  is  in  a  position  to  under- 
take the  work.  Such  groups  will  not  be 
formed,  however,  except  under  full 
agreement  with  present  state  agencies. 
Wherever,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  Maine, 
Wisconsin,  Kansas.  Colorado.  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  rgany  other  states,  commit- 
tees of  the  state  medical  societies  and 
other  local  agencies  are  at  work,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  assist  these  groups 
in  the  manner  already  outlined. 


BRITISH  REPORT  ON  PAINTlRS'l 
LBAD  POISONING 

Four  yeaks  ago,  the  Briiisli 
Home  Office  appointed  a  cotntnittw  lo 
inquire  into  the  extent,  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  lead  poisoning  among  fi\m- 
ers.  The  report  of  this  commiitw. 
which  has  been  engaged  in  taking  evi- 
dence from  a  large  number  of  tf-ftn 
witnesses,  has  been  awaited  with  mtKli 
interest  by  master-painters  and  sanitar- 
ians in  this  country,  for  until  now  Gr": 
Britain  has  not  had  any  laws  reguUuc; 
the  use  of  white  lead  paints,  as  have ; 
many  of  the  Continental  countries. 

The  report  is  more  drastic  than  mo-; 
people  expected.  It  proposes  to  limit 
the  amount  of  soluble  lead  in  paini  ti^ri 
for  buildings  to  five  per  cent  of  the  pig- 
ment portion.  It  simplv  allows  the  ii< 
of  certain  lead  colors,  hard  to  replict 
such  as  the  green  used  for  window  shut- 
ters ;  and  also  lead  dryers  and  lead  bail- 
ed linseed  oil,  but  not  white  lead  or  rcl 
lead  as  pigments. 

A  minority  report  by  a  master^piifi* 
er,  member  of  the  committee,  adviw^ 
regulation  instead  of  prohibition:  but  ]ti 
their  testimony  before  the  commiws 
most  of  the  master-painters  were  lo' 
prohibition.  The  workmen's  compenw 
tion  act  has  compelled  the  master-pain' 
er  to  pay  compensation  for  lead-poii<» 
ing  which  develops  in  a  workman  in  li'^ 
employ,  because  he  is  the  last  employer 
Yet  the  public  continues  to  demand  tha 
he  use  lead  paint.  For  his  own  proiK 
tion  he  wants  to  be  forbidden  lo  use !«' 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  on!V| 
recommendation,  and  the  trade  jounuj 
in  this  country  which  comment  on  ii 
point  out  the  importance  of  the  Briiia 
white  lead  industry  and  the  unlikelihoo 
that  it  will  quietly  submit  to  extinctiot 
Moreover,  zinc  oxide,  the  sobstitut 
recommended,  is  not  made  in  Eugla" 
and  to  make  it  they  would  be  obliged  i 
use  the  spelter  which  is  now  in  sue 
urgent  demand  for  the  brass  needed  fo 
ammunition. 

On  the  whole,  ihe  prospects  are  nn 
bright  for  protective  legislation  of  m 
or  anv  other  kind  in  England  nil  th 


Philanthropic  Individualism 

By  Erving  Wins  low 

ONB  OF  THE  FEW  SURVIVING  CHARTER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  OF  BOSTON 


rHOSE  who  are  interested  in 
any  sphere  of  action  tend  to 
separate  by  natural  evolution 
-into  two  classes:  that  of  the 
Tofessional  and  the  layman,  the  agent 
nd  the  supporter,  the  giver  of  self  and 
he  giver  of  money.  We  learn  with 
idmiration  and  amazement  of  multiply- 
ng  schemes  for  the  improvement  of 
ocial  conditions,  to  be  conducted  on 
cientific  principles,  which  can  be  ex- 
pected, as  it  were,  automatically  to  ef- 
ect  roagpiificent  results.  No  one  grudges 
he  vast  sums  that  are  expended  for 
nvestigation  to  prepare  the  way  for 
hese  designs  or  the  labor  and  study 
A'hich  are  given  to  national  and  local 
egislation  to  be  officially  applied 
iirough  statutes  for  public  betterment. 
Men  and  women  are  being  specifically 
trained  to  relieve  the  needs  of  body, 
mind  and  environment,  and  philan- 
thropy is  becoming  a  business  and  a 
profession. 

Remedial  organizations,  public  and 
private,  must  be  in  a  sense  mechanically 
operated.  Their  success  is  going  to  be 
ver>'  great,  great  in  proportion  to  the 
capability  of  their  mechanism  and  that 
of  their  professional  agents.  Knowl- 
edge, economy,  experience,  the  fertility 
of  co-ordinated  minds  and  well-devised 
rules  give  the  organizations  wonderful 
advantage.  Public  funds  stand  behind 
some  of  them.  The  tendency  can  not 
be  denied  both  in  these  organizations 
and  in  such  as  are  privately  supported 
to  shut  away  the  layman  from  any  active 
connection  with  their  functions.  He  can 
scarcely,  as  it  seems,  try  to  help,  with- 
out hindering,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
^ving  financial  aid.  The  machine  in 
shon  tends  to  drive  out  the  consciously 
inadequate  hand- work. 

But  we  may  draw  a  lesson  from  world 
politik"  by  way  of  comparison  that  is 
only  emphasizing  the  experience  of  the 
last  decade  which  had  already  begun  to 
teach  its  moral.  Efficiency  is  not  all. 
T^he  work  itself  is  not  all.  Room  must 
somehow  be  left  for  the  individual  upon 
whose  own  potent  activity,  developed ' 
through  errors  and  blunders  perhaps, 
''eal  progress  must  solidly  rest.  It  is  a 
^ery  old  story  indeed.  Monarchies  are 
efficient.  Democracies  come  to  efficiency 
only  by  muddling  along  through  ex- 
periments and  failures.  We  see  in  evi- 
<ience  an  individualism  that  has  been 
crushed  out  by  a  magnificent  and  thor- 
'^WRhly  perfected  machine  which  can 
0"ly  come  to  its  own  again  by  crush- 
'^g  out  the  machine — with  what  waste 
^nd  loss  of  energy ! 

Heaven  forbid  that  any  need  should 
^nse  for  such  a  revolution  in  the  social 


equilibrium !  But  no  doubt,  there  is  a 
certain  restlessness  at  **red  tape"  and 
concentrated  ofiicial  administration  as- 
sociated in  the  common  mind  with  those 
controlling  the  aggregations  of  power 
and  wealth,  who  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  benevolent  machinery;  and 
their  motives  are  often  most  unjustly 
suspected  as  being  those  of  class  self- 
defence.  The  personal  alienation  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  may  thus  be  rather 
increased  than  diminished  as  it  ought 
to   be. 

A  recent  serious  discussion  as  of  sci- 
entific terminology  concerning  the  use 
of  the  word  "client"  in  characterizing 
the  object  of  philanthropy  brings  to  the 
memory  the  motto  of  the  Boston  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  **Not  alms  but  a  friend," 
specializing  the  word  in  its  finest  sense, 
for  a  relation  based  upon  love.  This 
was  the  direct  inspiration  of  Octavia 
Hill. 

"Case"  or  **client"  may  suffice  for  the 
records  of  board  rooms  and  offices,  but 
the  associations  of  legality  and  depend- 
ency do  not  recommend  them  to  the  in- 
dividual visitor  who  was  inspired  by  this 
good  ideal.  The  plea  made  for  him  is 
for  individual  action  in  individual  cases, 
even  by  the  inexpert,  willing,  of  course, 
to  learn  and  obey  the  counsels  of  ex- 
perience. It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  common  benefit  for  both  parties 
in  such  friendly  intercourse,  sympa- 
thetically undertaken  and  patiently  pur- 
sued. Very  important  to  the  visitor  was 
his  personal  relation  with  a  few  fam- 
ilies, sure  to  derive  untold  benefit 
from  his  intercourse  with  those  who 
often  bravely,  and  always  pathetically, 
struggle  against  the  drawbacks  of  weak- 
ness or  misfortune.  The  kind  of  hope 
and  courage  they  received  from  a  warm- 
hearted volunteer  offset  his  initial  mis- 
takes in  their  regard. 

D  EHIXD  the  scenes  in  the  ward  offices 
the  paid  agent,  the  professional  ele- 
ment, was  the  resource  for  advice  and 
encouragement — most  careful  to  leave 
the  responsibility  to  do  its  educative 
work  with  the  visitor,  employing  hints 
for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  and 
never  open  advice  or  suggestion.  The 
tax  on  time  and  patience  was  thought 
well  worth  while.  The  visitor  was 
sometimes  disappointed  because  three 
or  four  interviews  effected  no  visible 
reform  in  a  family  debased  by  years  of 
drink  and  vicious  living!  The  gift  of 
a  flower-pot  did  not  immediately  con- 
vert a  slattern  into  a  tidy  housekeeper. 
The  shock  was  great  at  finding  the 
pathetic  poverty  of  the  mother  of  a  sick 
son  was  really  a  state  of  affluence  for 
her  condition  in  life,  since  she  had  man- 


aged to  get  on  the  lists  of  a  dozen  char- 
itable societies  and  her  four  other  chil- 
dren had  profitable  connection  with  sun- 
day  schools  of  as  mat\y  churches  and 
denominations.  There  was  a  double  les- 
son learned  from  the  experience  of  a 
weekly  visitor  on  a  stated  day,  when  she 
always  found  the  woman,  for  whom  she 
was  caring,  in  satisfactory  shape,  in- 
spiring hope  and  confidence.  Changing 
the  day  of  the  visit  shd  found  the  Mon- 
day saint  a  Tuesday  sinner,  in  a  maud- 
lin condition,  and,  that  the  poor  are  not 
always  the  best  friends  of  the  poor,  she 
learned  by  the  fact  that  the  neighbors 
made  haste  to  testify  to  the  habits  of 
the  inebriate,  periodically  restrained. 

^^NE  great  advantage  the  volunteer 
visitors  had  and  improved  was  that 
such  persons  were  able  to  make  an  ac- 
quaintance on  the  basis  of  pure  friend- 
ship. They  were  never  the  Mrs.  Par- 
diggles  of  philanthropy,  intrusive  dis- 
tributors of  tracts  and  impertinent  ad- 
vice, or  the  mere  dispensers  of  pauperiz- 
ing cash.  The  fashionable  fad  of  slum- 
ming was  a  great  blow  to  the  established 
system.  Groups  of  silly  folks  forced  their 
way  into  the  rooms  of  people  who  had 
the  sacred  rights  of  home  like  anybody. 
Fashion  need  have  no  motive  and  is  its 
own  condemnation,  but  if  there  were 
any  motive  it  was  that  of  mere  curios- 
ity, the  love  of  novelty  and  excitement. 
The  air  of  these  fashionables  was 
wholly  alien.  They  asked  impertinent 
questions;  they  showed  how  they  gloat- 
ed upon  the  incongruity  of  the  unusual 
surroundings  and  the  shock  to  their 
delicacy;  sniffed  at  the  "poor  smell"  and 
obviously  avoided  every  kind  of  con- 
tact; crowning  their  maladroitness,  they 
scattered  gifts  of  money  and  in  fact  did 
all  in  their  power  to  make  the  class 
abvss  wider. 

The  earlier  visitors  and  those  who 
still  carry  forward  their  work  were  and 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  create 
such  common  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy as  should  help  a  little  to  bridge 
the  gap.  There  are.  of  course,  extremists 
who  consider  such  feeble  etforts  toward 
human  solidarity  worse  than  useless,  since 
their  own  special  reforms  seem  to  them  to 
be  hindered  by  any  delay  in  intensifying 
the  evils  of  present  conditions,  so  that 
their  panaceas  might  be  invoked  \  for  a 
thorough  cure.  And,  of  course,  they  de- 
plore what  they  consider  a  futile  diver- 
sion of  energy.  Although  consecration 
and  devoted  labors  attend  the  work  of 
planning,  organizing,  legislating  and  ad- 
ministering: the  touch  of  personal  serv- 
ice and  sacrifice  has  its  closer  appeals  in 
the  devotion  of  man  to  man.     By  sacri- 
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fice  only,  great  things  are  done,  and  its 
teaching  and  example  exert  an  unfailing 
influence. 

The  recent  luxurious  habit  of  long 
absences  from  the  cities  among  those 
who  have  the  means  to  devote  several 
months  to  rest  and  pleasure  is  a  power- 
ful contributory  influence  in  separating 
the  "leisure  class"  from  the  enforced  all- 
the-year  round  city  dwellers.  The  poor 
we  have  always  with  us  (except  when 
we  run  away  from  them),  and  whenever 
we  will  we  may  do  them  good.  With 
whatever  gratitude  or  advantage  the 
ministrations  of  the  salaried  profession- 
al are  received,  the  faithful  friendship 
of  those  who  came  often  from  the 
farm,  the  mountains  or  the  seashore  told 
a  different  story.  The  gift  which  blest 
the  giver  of  self  brought  its  own  special 
and  peculiar  message  to  the  receiver. 

CUCH  an  one  was  given  by  the  high- 
hearted leader — delicate  lady,  but 
resolute  toiler — whose  final  work  among 
her  friends,  a  Christmas  work,  was  done 
last  Christmas-tide.  The  appreciation  of 
her  biographer  contained  nothing  of  this 
devotion,  which  was  hidden  from  her 
brilliant  life  in  the  world.  But  naught 
was  lost  of  that  spirit  which  brought 
Annie  Fields  and  many  others,  whose  lot 
lay  in  pleasant  places,  day  after  day  to 
those  who  looked  for  them  in  sweltering 
streets,  in  hospitals  or  in  the  courthouse 
dock. 

It  is  not  well  to  make  a  systematic 
literary  use  of  dealings  with  poor  and 
unfortunate  friends  as  has  been  indis- 
creetly done  in  flagrant  instances.  But 
after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  avoid 
identification,  one  or  two  reminiscences 
of  experiences  where  gain  in  the  result 
might  not  have  followed  by  transfer  of 
the  matter  in  hand  to  any  organized 
system  may  be  permissible  to  point  the 
moral. 

There  was  a  dear  old  woman  quite 
the  ideal  for  tjie  beginner,  neat  as  a  pin, 
with  her  bible  and  spectacles  on  the 
table  and  a  comfortable  little  tea-pot  be- 
side her,  who  had  been  a  matron  to  con- 
vey some  reformed  girls  from  England 
to  Australia  for  wives  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, needing  only  friends  (and  a  little 
annuity  procured  from  one  of  the  agen- 
cies that  gave  grants  to  the  "silent" 
poor).     It  was  really  a  kind  of  social 


function,  such  as  no  institutional  treat- 
ment could  have  offered,  to  make  her  a 
Sunday  visit  especially  as  a  young  lady 
of  the  visitor's  acquaintance  often  made 
a  coincident  call ! 

There  was  an  occasion  of  dealing  with 
a  group  of  rough  boys  in  a  night  school 
requiring  not  quite  such  heroic  treat- 
ment as  Dr.  Rainsford's  famous  fisti- 
cuff contest,  though  knives  were  drawn 
and  it  seemed  as  if  police  in  the  back- 
ground might  have  to  be  called  in, — 
ending  in  a  regular  class  of  good  fellows 
with  common  respect  and  good  will. 

There  was  an  episode  which  was  very 
interesting  at  the  time  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  certain  complacent  retrospec- 
tion. One  cold  morning  a  visitor  went  to 
an  address  which  had  been  given  him 
in  a  tenement.  Receiving  no  response 
to  his  knock  on  the  door  to  which  he 
had  been  directed,  he  opened  it,  to  find 
nothing  in  the  room  apparently  but  a 
big  feather  bed.  At  the  sound  of  his 
entrance,  however,  it  showed  signs  of 
motion,  and  after  a  brief  interval  the 
entire  family  emerged  well  covered  with 
feathers.  In  the  absence  of  furniture, 
and  having  no  work  to  do,  the  household 
had  spent  the  time  where  warmth  could 
be  procured.  The  gn'oup  consisted  of 
the  father,  who  was  a  widower,  a  daugh- 
ter, a  niece  and  two  boys. 

The  **head"  of  the  family  turned  out 
to  be  so  diseased  by  drink  that  the  one 
thing  to  do  was  to  send  him  to  the  in- 
sane asylum  which  was  the  only  official 
action  taken  in  the  case.  Domestic  em- 
ployment was  obtained  for  the  daughter 
and  a  place  in  the  country  for  the  niece, 
both  with  friends.  The  niece  continued 
in  country  life  and  married  well.  After 
a  year  or  two  the  daughter  was  married 
also  and  with  her  well-to-do  husband 
brought  up  a  little  family.  They  con- 
tinued pleasant  acquaintances. 

The  visitor  had  himself  legally  ap- 
pointed guardian  for  the  two  boys.  For 
one,  employment  was  soon  found  with 
an  express  company,  for  which  he  fin- 
ally became  a  driver  and  made  his  own 
home.  The  younger  brother,  the  visitor 
took  to  his  country  place  where  it  was 
first  necessary  to  boil  him  and  burn  hi^ 
clothes  and  then  to  use  great  care  to 
adjust  relations  with  the  country  boys 
as  he  brought  with  him  the  education  of 
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the  gutter  and  a  quarrelsome  disposition. 
He  developed  a  taste  and  ability  for  the 
care  of  horses  and  after  a  while  he  was 
put  into  a  position  from  which  he  pass- 
ed on  to  a  satisfactory  career  as  a  stable- 
man. He  also  married  and  had  a  family. 
The  whole  close  intercourse  with  this 
family,  which  lasteJd  more  than  lour 
years,  and  apparently  put  them  on  their 
feet,  without  any  institutionalisni,  cer- 
tainly did  the  visitor  an  immense  deal 
of  good. 

^^  OTE  books  and  memory  are  full  ot 
such  experiences  of  ever  so  man) 
good,  devoted  people  most  of  them  \i\i< 
in  professions,  in  affairs  and  in  famity 
and  social  duties.  Life  was  less  engros- 
ing  in  those  da^fs  than  it  is  now,  but  th« 
opportunity  being  given,  might  not  this 
engrossment  yield  in  some  degrees  to  a 
will  that  might  find  a  way?  It  might 
seem  like  a  vain  "kicking  against  the 
pricks*'  to  oppose  any  general  tendenq 
of  the  time,  but  after  all  progression  is 
made  in  cycles  and  if,  as  has  been  said 
*'efl5ciency"  as  a  cure-all  and  end-all  has 
had  its  day,  individualism  which  is 
based  on  a  tremendous  human  fact  may 
come  in  again  with  the  discovery  thai 
humanity,  as  a  mere  cog-wheel  in  world 
machinery,  is  an  anachronism. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reiterate  that 
nothing  but  absolute  and  whole-hearted 
admiration  can  be  felt  for  the  great 
spirit  which  is  moving  over  the  troubled 
waters  of  social  life.  The  science  of  i^ 
though  not  dealing  with  the  divine  alon 
may  soon  claim  theology's  old  ti 
queen,  of  sciences,  since  its  scope  co 
prebends  the  divine  in  man.  The 
could  be  no  nobler  functions  than  th 
of  the  investigators  and  organizers 
the  day  of  whose  work  The  Survey 
a  brilliant  record. 

Yet  one  of  these  **shining  ones '  sai< 
not  long  ago  to  a  friend  whose  lot  is  ^^ 
in  an  humble  corner,  so  that  he  has  tin* 
and  means  for  poking  about  in  by-way 
among  other  obscure  persons:  "How 
envy  the  opportunity  for  a  cootac 
through  which  I  could  g^ve  and  recciv 
a  living  touch,  so  that  I  might  not  onl 
feel  a  love  for  mankind  but  a  love  t( 
my  fellow  man.*' 

Perhaps  some  readers,  even  am<« 
the  busier  ones,  may  find  if  they  tr)*  i 
hour  or  so  for  this  pleasant  pursuit 


A  house  where  dead  men  live,  and  give  counsel 
to  the  living  who  come  to  them  humbly. 

The  wise  dead,  the  mighty  dead,  those  who  loved, 
those  who  hated,  they  are  all  grouped  to- 
gether, 

They  are  all  in  this  house,  and  the  spell  of  silence 
is  upon  them. 

Only  when  one  of  their  own  kind  comes,  awesome- 
eyed  and  true,  only  then  is  the  ban  lifted, 

And  they  talk  with  him  mightily  as  only  great 
souls  can  talk  with  great  souls, 

As  only  kinsmen  talk  with  kinsmen. 


Organizing  the  Community  for  the  Protection  of 

its  Mental  Life 

By  Adolf  Meyer ^  M,D, 

PHIPPS  PSYCHfATRlC  CLINIC,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL,  BALTIMORE 


I  BEG  leave  to  discuss  briefly  the 
field  of  the  care  and  treatment  of 
both  mental  defects  and  the  ac- 
quired disorders  which  may  grow 
out  of  defect  but  also  out  of  differences 
in  the  endurance  of  the  human  organism 
and  in  its  capacity  for  adaptation.  I 
wish  to  place  emphasis  on  the  disorders 
developing  in  the  course  of  life. 

I  want  to  give  a  concise  survey  of 
existing  agencies  working  in  the  field, 
and  of  their  respective  domains:  hospi- 
tals, dispensaries,  mental  hygiene  or- 
ganizations, school  system,  courts,  child 
labor  bureaus,  and  organizations  for 
social  reconstruction. 

I  shall  then  single  out  the  principal 
problems  calling  for  specific  work: 

The  difficulty  of  finding  one's  level; 
Some  facts  concerning  alcohol; 
The  problem  of  venereal  disease; 
Heredity. 

We  then  take  up  constructive  work, 
first  with  regard  to  these  clearly  de- 
fined issues  of  alcoholism  and  syphilis 
and  then  the  opportunities  in  the 
schools. 

I  am  anxious  to  emphasize  as  a  dis- 
tinctive ideal,  the  need  of  attacking  the 
work  in  small  enough  units  of  communi- 
ties and  neighborhoods;  of  making  the 
attack  at  the  source,  by  community  or- 
ganization in  addition  to  legislation,  and 
of  making  the  best  use  of  our  available 
opportunities  in  these  directions. 

First,  the  existing  agencies  and  their 
proper  use. 

1.  Hospitals.  A  number  of  our  states 
have  today  a  very  elaborate  and  efficient 
5tate  hospital  system.  In  the  minds  of 
the  general  public,  these  hospitals  are 
still  asylums, — that  is  to  say,  places  to 
*hich  people  are  sent  with  more  or  less 
certainty  that  they  will  either  die  soon 
5r  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  community 
should  recognize  that  a  hospital's  most 
J^ital  function  is  curative  and  construc- 
tive, and  that  thcf  principle  "of  segre- 
gation is  not  the  leading  issue.  About 
^  per  cent  of  those  who  are  admitted 
are  returned  home  in  their  previous 
k*orking  capacity,  and  25  per  cent  more 
aM?  at  least  to  live  at  home  under  pro- 
tection. It  should  be  made  clear  to  "the 
[>enple  and  to  the  legislatures  that  these 
liospiials  must  be  located  and  officered 
in  keeping  with  the  aim  of  construcfive 
ind  curative  work. 

A  modem  hospital  must  get  together 
he  facts  with  which  to  reconstruct  the 


patient's  life.  It  must  be  in  touch  with 
the  patient's  home  and  be  helpful  to  the 
family  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  whole- 
some environment  for  the  returning  pa- 
tient. This  inevitably  means  the  organi- 
zation of  social  work  and  home  visita- 
tion, and  help  to  the  heredity-tainted 
family;  it  also  means  that  the  staffs  of 
the  hospitals  must  be  chosen  from  men 
devoted  to  constructive  and  curative 
work,  not  merely  to  administrative  in- 
terests; and  thatt  there  should  be  enough 
physicians  actually  to  do  the  work  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  point  of  efficiency 
and  success  beyond  the  hospital  walls. 

To  attain  this  we  must  undertake  a 
nation-wide  fight  against  the  all  too  fre- 
quent control  or  intimidation  of  such  in- 
stitutions by  unprincipled  politics  and 
demoralizing  types  of  economy. 

2.  A  second  type  of  agency  is,  the 
dispensaries.  Either  in  connection  with 
hospitals  or  independent,  they  must 
make  it  easy  for  the  patient  to  get  ad- 
vice for  home  treatment.  The  ideal  ar- 
rangement would  be  to  have  in  connec- 
tion with  a  dispensary  at  least  one  phy- 
sician able  to  visit  homes,  assisted  by 
social  workers  trained  for  investigation 
and  for  giving  guidance  to  the  patient 
and  to  the  family  and  social  unit. 

3.  In  some  communities  it  has  been 
found  best  to  organize  special  mental 
hygiene  organizations,  using  the  avail- 
able dispensaries  as  far  as  possible,  do- 
ing emergency  work  and  work  in  the 
form  of  after-care  and  placing  of  pa- 
tients returned  from  hospitals,  and 
serving  as  advisers  in  the  decision  where 
to  place  patients  and  preventive  cases  or 
where  to  direct  them.  Baltimore  has,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  distinction  of  having 
the  first  organization  of  this  kind  under 
the  direction  of  a  physician.  The  record 
that  Dr.  Cornell  has  made  for  himself 
and  his  work  is  certainly  well  worth 
looking  into  by  those  interested  in  such 
work. 

4.  The  fourth  already  existing  agency 
is  the  school  system.  It  is  true  that 
most  school  physicians  are  trained  main- 
ly to  discover  infectious  diseases  and 
possibly  the  defects  of  various  organs, 
such  as  the  sense  organs,  but  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to  mental 
defects  and  to  disorders  of  the  person- 
ality and  of  behavior. 

How  much  there  is  to  be  done  in  this 
field  is  clearly  shown  by  the  survey  in 
one  of  the  school  districts  of  Baltimore, 
made  by  Dr.  Charles  Macfie  Campbell. 
This  survey  brought  out  as  its  principal 


result  the  fact  that  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  the  children  are  clearly  not  fitted 
for  any  public  school  curriculum,  and 
that  another  15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent 
should  have  a  curriculum  more  especial- 
ly adapted  to  the  endowment  of  the 
pupil.  What  vocational  bureaus  can  do 
in  connection  with  schools,  has  no  doubt 
been  discussed  elsewhere. 

5.  In  a  few  cities  juvenile  courts  are 
beginning  to  have  as  adjuncts  trained 
psychopathologists,  whose  work  it  is  to 
study  the  mental  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren brought  there.  Prisons  and  jails 
should  be  centers  of  preventive  work. 
Judges  would  be  more  even-handed  in 
their  distribution  of  justice  if  the  pris- 
on officials  aimed  more  and  more  to 
utilize  the  period  of  detention  of  the 
prisoners  to  the  best  advantage  for 
some  sort  of  reconstructive  work. 
Punishment,  in  order  to  attain  its  end  in 
correction,  should  be  punishment  which 
does  correct. 

For  genuine  preventive  work  in  these 
lines,  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  the 
legal  profession  and  the  public  will  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  a  good  many  individu- 
als are  best  served  by  prolonged  deten- 
tion or  permanent  care  of  some  kind, 
since  every  relapse  or  at  least  every 
repetition  of  offense  is  really  a  blot  on 
the  efficiency  of  justice,  and  often  the 
result  of  a  wanton  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility to  persons  unable  to  carry 
the  burden. 

6.  It  would  be  wrong  to  pass  over 
the  interesting  work  which  is  being  done 
by  those  boards  which  control  the  issu- 
ance of  working  permits  for  minors 
under  the  age  required  by  the  child 
labor  laws ;  further,  the  activity  of  many 
constructive  workers  in  the  charity  or- 
ganizations, and  no  doubt  also  the  work 
in  church  organizations.  I  have  heard 
it  stated  repeatedly  of  late  that  since 
the  wider  use  of  the  dispensaries  for 
mental  cases,  the  point  of  view  of  char- 
ity workers  has  changed  considerably, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  what  appeared 
as  mere  "cussedness"  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  investigation  and 
of  examination  by  dispensary  and  other 
physicians. 

Now  let  us  briefly  review  the  special 
causes  against  which  we  should  fight. 

It  is  in  one  respect  a  comfort,  al- 
though to  those  ccmcemed  a  matter  of 
distress,  that  mental  disorders  depend  to 
a  very  large  extent,  on  heredity  and 
predisposition  of  the  stock.  This  is 
significant    not   only    for    eugenics,    but 
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also  for  the  proper  education  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  choice  of  their  careers  and 
the  need  of  hygienic  precautions.  Pre- 
ventive work  must  not  be  too  vague  and 
diffused.  It  weakens  the  movement  to 
preach  too  much  to  those  who  do  not 
need  it.  Preventive  work  must  have  its 
places  of  atts^ck;  and  the  first  places  are 
the  families  that  through  experience 
with  mental  disorders  have  had  their  in- 
terest awakened  in  averting  trouble  for 
other  members  of  the  family. 

Finding  the  right  level  of  occupation 
and  aspiration  is  the  great  difficulty  in 
hereditary  cases  and,  naturally,  equally 
so  in  those  whose  trouble  is  not  neces- 
sarily on  a  hereditary  foundation.  Too 
many  people  aspire  to  positions  or  are 
driven  into  positions  which  may  be  too 
hard  for  them  to  fill;  but  a  certain 
amount  of  success  is  as  much  a  need 
for  our  health  as  our  food  and  clothing 
and  shelter.  Those  who  are  trying  to 
obtain  occupation  for  the  handicapped 
and  for  the  slightly  defective,  realize 
the  great  obligation  resting  upon  the 
community  to  create  respectable  and 
satisfying  oj^ortunities  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  those  not  able  to  face 
the  full  struggle  of  life.  Any  civiliza- 
tion can  offer  jobs  to  the  strong  work- 
er; it  takes  a  well-organized  civilization 
to  take  care  of  those  less  favored. 

From  the  difficulties  of  finding  one's 
level,  we  turn  to  a  more  specific  factor, 
— that  of  alcoholism.  Alcoholism  has 
been  minimized  by  some  and  even 
praised  by  some  as  a  help  in  the  elimin- 
ation of  the  unfit.  Here,  too,  there  has 
been  too  much  talk  where  perhaps  it  was 
not  fully  needed. 

It  is  important  that  the  public  should 
know  that  the  frequency  of  mental  dis- 
orders due  to  alcohol,  differs  very  much 
in  different  nationalities  and  different 
strata  of  the  population.  In  the  much 
maligned  state  of  Maine,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  alcoholic  insanity  is 
relatively  much  less  frequent  than  in  any 
other  state  that  I  know  of ;  and  when  we 
study  the  nationalities  of  any  one  com- 
munity, as  I  did  in  Massachusetts  and 
as  Dr.  George  H.  Kirby  did  for  New 
York,  we  find  that  those  nationalities 
that  indulge  largely  in  the  social  habits 
of  alcoholism  or  in  ordinary  use  of  al- 
cohol, recruit  the  largest  numbers  of 
cases  of  alcoholic  insanity  in  our  hos- 
])itals.  The  percentage  varies  from  less 
than  1  per  cent  to  39  per  cent  of  all  the 
admissions  from  the  various  nationali- 
ties. 

Alcoholic  insanity  is  very  rare  among 
the  Hebrews,  who  for  reasons  worth 
studying,  furnish  a  model  standard ;  it  is 
most  frequent  in  nationalities  accustom- 
i<\  to  strong  liquors.  There  is  an  aver- 
age of  about  20-25  per  cent  of  alcoholic 
insanity  among  the  male  admissions  in 
wine  and  beer-drinking  communities. 

.Another  15  per  cent  of  the  patients 
are  undoubtedly  accounted  for  by 
syphilis,  which  presents  a  gigantic  prob- 
km  from  the  point  of  view  of  preven- 


tion. Large  numbers  of  individuals  by 
no  means  hereditarily  predisposed,  get 
swept  away  in  the  best  periods  of  their 
lives  by  general  paresis,  which  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  to  be  a  syphilitic  disease 
of  the  brain.  That  over  30  per  cent  of 
our  patients  have  serious  difficulties  with 
the  adjustment  of  their  sex  life  is  a 
further  reason  why  sex  hygiene  should 
be  as  broadly  conceived  as  possible. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  constructive 
program.  Some  of*  the  specific  items 
just  mentioned  are  general  problems 
which  all  social  workers  have  to  wrestle 
with. 

Any  effort  to  fight  alcoholism  will 
help  us  as  much  as  it  will  help  the 
criminologist  and  the  charity  worker, 
because  it  is  not  merely  an  individual 
problem  but  really  one  of  communities. 
What  I  feel  most  keenly  is  the  neces- 
sity of  organizing  in  our  communities, 
societies  for  total  abstinence,  to  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  join  individuals  who 
are  recovering  from  the  warning  effects 
of  disease.  Unless  recovering  individuT 
als  join  groups  of  normally-living  per- 
sons maintaining  standards  of  total  ab- 
stinence and  providing  social  compen- 
sations for  drinking  habits,  it  is  not 
often  that  they  will  resist  for  any  length 
of  time  the  attractions  of  alcohol  and 
the  attractions  of  destructive  social 
companionships. 

(CONSTRUCTIVE  work  for  the  pre- 
vention  of  syphilis  is  another  issue 
of  prophylaxis  which  inevitably  meets 
far  more  than  merely  psychiatric  needs. 
Even  with  the  most  optimistic  concep- 
tion of  our  ability  to  treat  syphilis  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  always  a  great 
possibility  of  the  lingering  of  the  infec- 
tion; so  that  prevention  here  continues 
to  mean  much  more  than  cure. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  close  associa- 
tion of  syphilis  with  commercialized  vice 
points  out  very  clearly  what  is  needed. 
It  puts  upon  us  the  obligation  of  eradi- 
cating all  those  attempts  at  the  solution 
of  the  prostitution  problem  which  hold 
up  to  the  young  the  idea  of  public  sanc- 
tion of  commercialized  vice,  and  which, 
especially  in  the  form  of  segregation, 
form  a  permanent  advertisement  and  an 
official  exhibit  of  the  supposed  necessity 
of  **wild  oats*'  and  promiscuity.  More 
than  anything  else,  a  more  serious  atti- 
tude of  our  adult  male  population  will 
have  to  bring  about  a  reform. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  both  the  pre- 
vention of  alcoholism  and  the  preven- 
tion of  syphilis  have  their  greatest  ally 
in  the  improvement  of  the  program  of 
education.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
teachers'  being  able  to  solve  their  prob- 
lem if  they  are  well  trained,  promoted 
according  to  merit  and  given  adequate 
support  by  the  community. 

I  have  often  felt  that  probably  our 
community  would  be  better  off  with  re- 
gard to  the  school  system  if  every  citi- 
zen made  it  his  duty  to  visit  a  school 
once  a  year  and  to  spend  at  least  half  a 


day  there.  Without  such  first-hand  ac' 
quaintance,  few  of  us  realize  what  ad- 
mirable work  is  being  done  and  hov^ 
much  more  support  the  community  ought 
to  give  to  the  school  system.  Let  u> 
encourage  teachers  to  teach  pupils  to  «: 
what  they  can  do,  both  in  work  and  n 
recreation  and  rest,  instead  of  maki::g 
them  the  half-obedient  servants  ot  a 
system  often  killing  the  native  intcrt-rs 
and  training  habits  of  serving  time  rath- 
er than  doing  their  work  efficiently. 

Let  us  learn  something  from  the  stu 
of  the  frequently  perfectly  nonr.uil 
truant  and  other  revolutionary  spir/  i 
of  school  age.  And  let  us  get  over  '*'i 
notion  that  only  the  bad  pupil  needs  rJ 
tention.  A  thing  that  is  less  oftn 
thought  of  is  the  fact  that  the  so-calld 
**very  good  pupil,"  the  extreme  at  ibc 
good  end  of  the  scale,  is  very  much  men 
likely  to  be  endangered  by  mental  dij- 
ease  and  nervous  states  than  the  frank 
ly  and  outspokenly  bad  and  happy-go- 
lucky  child.  School  excuses,  headachr^ 
and  attempts  to  get  relieved  from  v^n^ 
ous  studies,  ought  to  be  subjected  u>  th^ 
attention  of  the  school  physician  mucii 
oftener  than  is  the  case  at  the  prestuJ 
time.  The  requests  for  dispensati'*: 
from  various  courses  are  often  the  hr-i 
signs  of  a  need  of  attention. 

On  all  these  points,  legislation  is  M 
a  partial  help.  State-wide  efforts  u\ 
come  dilute.  They  are  essentia]  to  maV^ 
activity  permissive.  But  the  work  uh 
mately  must  become  intensive  work  s 
the  real  place  of  attack,  in  the  natun 
units  of  commtmity  life. 

Without  an  improvement  of  the  pr:.- 
ciples  of  the  g^own-up  population  •■! 
must  not  expect  the  young  to  changt  '| 
mere  school-training.  Children  Uxr. 
more  from  what  they  see  and  hear  it^ 
from  what  they  are  made  to  do  - 
school.  Without  an  improvement  in  :• 
sense  of  the  personal  responsibility 
each  individual  for  community  conc 
tions,  many  reforms  will  be  change^  : 
style  rather  than  changes  of  heart- 
In  such  a  matter  as  the  prevention  : 
mental  troubles  due  to  heredity,  I  nuin 
tain  that  although  we  know  that  a  Ur; 
percentage  of  mental  cases  have  a  h.i 
tory  of  heredity,  there  is  not  a  rji 
ciently  decisive  body  of  facts  establi<i^« 
for  us  to  be  justified  in  making  s«r?i 
ing  rules  against  the  marriage  of  th  A 
who  have  had  mental  trouble  either  thn 
selves  or  in  their  families.  Indeed  « 
might  thereby  run  the  risk  of  doinc 
grave  injustice  to  the  race  as  well  a^  -: 
fringing  on  the  rights  of  the  indirid 
We  can  do  justice  to  the  indtvidua* 
well  as  to  the  race  by  making  some  pn, 
tical  conditions  for  such  individuali 
marry  and  have  children:  if  they 
feel  and  give  to  their  own  sense  and  ci 
science  reasonable  assurance  of  g\\ 
a  family  of  four  children  a  whofesc 
healthy  environment  and  edutation 
any  unfavorable  heredity  should  c- 
out,  it  would  be  highly  probable  t^ 
healthy  and  capable  brothers  and  *i*?c 
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ivould  be  able  to  assure  the  protection 
ind  care  of  the  problematic  individual. 
Eugenics  in  its  present  development,  has 
10  right  to  attempt  to  enforce  a  stronger 
legative  policy  than  that.  If  it  does  so, 
t  does  so  at  the  risk  of  depriving  the 
ace  of  individuals  who  are  a  benefit  to 
t.  I  certainly  should  not  like  to  miss 
;ome  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  cer- 
ain  patients  from  this  globe,  nor  even 
ome  of  the  patients. 

But  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
he  obligation  to  refrain  from  offspring, 
esting  upon  those  individuals  who  are 
ncapable  of  giving  a  reasonably  good 
nvironment  and  opportunities  of  edu- 
ation  to  a  family  of  four  children. 

That  this  cuts  out  the  sanction  of 
narriage  of  imbeciles,  most  epileptics, 
lost  psychotic  persons  and  individuals 
onstitutionally  below  par,  is  self-evi- 
ent,  and  the  principle  formulated  in  this 
^ay  has  the  advantage  of  pointing  di- 
ectly  to  some  crucial  measure  of  prac- 
ical  efficiency  without  any  harping  on 
seudo-science,  of  which  so  many  re- 
ormers  and  many  patients  know  more 
ban  of  plain  sense. 

For  the  sake  of  concreteness  and 
learness  in  our  aims,  let  me  point  first 
)  certain  peculiar  difficulties  which  sug- 
icst  some  radical  efforts  such  as  I  do 
ot  consider  beyond  our  reach. 

Our  American  communities  are  prob- 
bly  the  most  individualistic  aggregates 
f  population.  Mostly  descendants  from 
onstitutional  dissenters  and  non-con- 
jrmists,  temperamentally  jealous  of 
overnment,  we  form  communities  di- 
fded  from  top  to  bottom  into  the  most 
idividualistic  groups.  In  the  field  of 
;ading  ideals,  in  religion  and  ethics,  we 
Jem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  solidarity 
nd  unity;  we  seem  to  have  more  hope 
I  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls  than 
>nfidence  in  the  ways  and  hopes  of  our 
eighbor  unless  he  pledges  himself  to 
ar  own  dogma  of  exclusive  salvation, 
know  that  in  a  recent  gathering  many 
inisters  from  the  same  district  of  the 
ty  did  not  know  each  other.  What 
unmunity  spirit  can  we  expect  then  if 
is  holds  for  the  heads  of  what  should 
!  the  most  social  and  the  most  large- 
art  ed  of  our  social  organizations? 

HHE  next  grouping, — that  of  citizen- 
ship and  civic  interest, — we  have  al- 
sred  to  become  a  matter  of  concern 
the  professional  politician  who  has 
out  the  same  ideal  as  many  a  lawyer 
K>  frankly  cares  little  for  justice  and 
inciple   but    mainly    for    winning  his 

Our  standards,  punctilious  in  dress 
4  fashion  and  table  manners,  are  out- 
f)kenly  individualistic  and  deficient  in 
mraon  ideals  and  solidarity,  in  the 
r>*  essentials  of  religious,  civic,  busi- 
es and  intellectual  life.  The  one  com- 
Ki  principle  seems  to  be  the  primitive 
aerae  of  boss-system  and  one-man 
^er,  which  makes  one  person  respon- 
>Ie  for  good  or  for  bad  and  releases 
I  other   individuals   from   any   further 


responsibility. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  think  of  a  Utopia  such  as  I 
insist  on  dreaming  aboilt.  My  hope  lies 
in  bringing  together  that  which  is  to- 
gether; manageable  groups  and  districts 
with  enough  common  interests  to  create 
a  community  spirit,  fostered  not  only  in 
the  head  of  the  boss  whom  we  see  hailed 
as  the  chief  or  turned  into  a  scapegoat, 
but  permeating  the  district  in  the  form 
of  customs,  standards,  and  principles 
and  ideals  easily  enough  attainable  to 
become  the  dominant  rule. 

TpHE  districting  of  our  cities  is  at 
present  carried  out  in  different  ways 
for  different  purposes.  As  far  as  I  know, 
political  wards,  police  and  fire  depart- 
ment districts,  school  districts,  criminal 
and  juvenile  court  districts  and  districts 
of  the  charity  organizations,  all  are  apt 
to  follow 'different  lines  of  division.  The 
ideal  will  have  to  be  an  organization  so 
made  that  as  many  districts  as  possible 
may  form  reasonably  complete  house- 
holds within  themselves.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  make  it  possible  for 
more  people  actually  to  realize  what  the 
community  has  to  make  itself  respon- 
sible for;  and  it  might  become  practic- 
able to  have  district  problems,  district 
committees  and  district  meetings,  such 
as  the  political  parties  have  long  been 
shrewd  enough  to  maintain  in  their 
wards. 

However  much  of  a  dreamer  I  may 
be,  I  pride  myself  on  having  seen  a 
good  many  of  my  dreams  come  true. 
Can  you  see  the  ward  or  district  or- 
ganization? With  a  district  building  in- 
stead of  the  police-station;  with  police- 
men as  constructive  workers  rather  than 
as  the  watch-dogs  of  their  beat,  and  a 
district  center  with  reasonably  accurate 
records  of  the  facts  needed  for  orderly 
work ;  among  its  officers  a  district  health 
officer,  a  district  school  committee,  a 
district  improvement  and  recreation  com- 
mittee, a  district  tax  committee,  a  dis- 
trict charity  or  civic  work  committee, — 
a  tangible  expression  of  what  the  dis- 
trict stands  for. 

With  a  system  of  helpfulness  and  fair- 
ness and  true  democracy,  avoiding 
bureaucracy  as  well  as  militarism  and  its 
primitive  residual,  the  boss  system,  this 
country  can  safely  go  on  developing 
methods  tolerant  of  individtiality  and 
yet  effective  in  its  essential  purposes. 

There  is  not  a  solitary  line  of  pre- 
ventive and  constructive  work  in  which 
we  do  not  sooner  or  later  run  up  against 
insufficiency  of  community-work,  of 
registration,  of  collaboration,  and  even 
of  mere  acquaintance  of  those  who 
should  work  together.  Over  and  over 
again  we  become  gr^ilty  of  the  common 
mistake  of  giving  to  every  good  work- 
er a  bigger  field  than  can  possibly  be 
covered. 

I  long  to  get  the  means  and  the  privi- 
lege of  trying  a  few  mental  hygiene  dis- 
tricts no  doubt  best  shaped,  as  things  are 
now  subdivided,  so  as  to  have  the  school 


of  the  district  as  the  center  of  attention ; 
with  a  specially  trained  physician  and 
two  or  three  helpers  living  in  the  dis- 
trict without  any  trumpets  and  without 
legislation,  as  far  as  possible  inconspicu- 
ous, but  charged  to  obtain  the  friend- 
ship and  co-operation  of  teachers,  play- 
ground workers,  district  workers  of  vari- 
ous charity  organizations  and  the  phy- 
sicians and  ministers  of  the  region. 
They  would  have  to  know  their  districts 
as  a  social  fabric  and  they  can  do  so 
if  their  districts  are  not  too  large;  they 
must  become  helpers  of  individuals  and 
families  when  they  are  in  a  mood  tc 
listen.  The  physician  had  best  be  chosen 
who  can  be  acceptable  as  school  physi- 
cian, able  to  work  in  a  quiet  and  incon- 
spicuous manner,  devoting  all  his  time 
to  this  wonderful  opportunity  without 
entering  into  competition  with  local  phy- 
sicians. 

The  work  may  cost  six  or  seven 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  district 
until  it  can  be  handed  on  to  local  repre- 
sentatives who  may  not  be  so  privileged 
and  may  be  less  expensive,  but  who  can 
use  the  results  of  the  trained  pioneers. 
It  is  work  which  does  not  pretend  to 
make  unnecessary  the  city-wide  and 
state-wide  movements;  but  which  will 
want  to  do  justice  to  its  own  local  job. 
The  use  of  dispensaries  and  hospitals 
and  centralized  helps  like  vocational  bu- 
reaus which  cannot  be  duplicated  every- 
where, gets  a  local  reinforcement  and 
safe  soil,  and  it  becomes  possible  to  im- 
plant in  the  locality  that  which  we  are 
too  often  content  to  put  on  the  posters 
of  our  mental  hygiene  exhibits  and  on 
letter-heads. 

COUND  knowledge  and  actual  per- 
formance are  after  all  the  best 
ground  on  which  science  and  practical 
life  join  hands. 

When  will  our  intelligent  leaders  be- 
gin to  realize  the  agony  to  which  we 
psychiatrists  are  put  when  we  have  to 
watch,  too  often  helpless,  the  long  ill- 
ness and  frequently  the  irresistible  fad- 
ing out  or  perversion  of  human  minds, 
sometimes  in  the  wives  and  husbands 
and  children  of  our  nearest  friends  and 
sometimes  in  members  of  our  own  fam- 
ily; hampered  on  all  sides,  always  with 
half-officered  hospitals,  half-trained 
staffs,  half-equipped  laboratories  and 
less  than  half-organized  communities? 

When  will  some  sensible  concentra- 
tion of  effort  become  possible  which  will 
allow  us  to  say :  Here  is  something  like 
an  agricultural  station:  here  is  a  small 
community  doing  the  best  that  can  be 
done  today  and  trying  to  determine  in  a 
quiet  unostentatious  way  the  value  of 
the  various  claims  in  vogue;  so  that 
those  who  can  do  but  little,  can  at  least 
be  guided  in  the  choice  of  what  will  do 
most  good? 

A  kind  of  rear-guard  psychiatry  is 
what  we  have  been  teaching  physicians 
and  medical  students  up  to  the  present, — 
rear-guard  defense,  and  defense  in  for- 
tified asylums.     Today    we  occasionally 
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hear  such  words  as  **pre-paresis"  and 
"pre-dementia  praecox*';  and  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  attack 
various  predisposing  factors  not  merely 
because  we  want  to  head  oflf  war,  but 
because  we  have  high  constructive  ideals 
of  peace. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  on  this  globe 
for  many  kinds  of  people.  The  art  of 
community-building  begins  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  community  centers  and  com- 
munity ideals,  for  the  small  as  well  as 
for  the  big  units.  And  just  as  I  hope 
that   police    work    will   pass   more   and 


more  from  the  level  of  scouring  the 
community  for  misdeeds  to  that  of  con- 
structive community  work,  so  I  hope 
psychiatry  will  'pass  more  and  more 
from  being  merely  a  patient's  attendant 
to  the  work  of  teaching  people  how  to 
find  their  levels  and  how  to  help  in 
bringing  in  a  constructive  tolerance  and 
in  establishing  a  constructive  habit  of 
wholesome  life  for  community  and  in- 
dividual. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  prevention?  By  reinforcing  the 
existing    helps, — hospitals,     dispensaries 


and   special   agencies;    by   adapting  hr 
schools  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils; 
facing  pointedly  the  problems  of  ^\:t- 
holism  and  syphilis ;   but  above  all.  ' 
starting   a    quiet    work    of    commun*  - 
organization,    building    up    managed   ■ 
district  units,  and  by   inspiring  a  c 
structive  atmosphere  among  people  a 
can   know    and    understand    each  ('htr 
and  who  have  common  needs.     Let  'j 
find  the  individual     at     home    and  »■ 
chances  for  concrete  work  at  the  sn.- 
from  which  both  the  wealth  and  the  ". 
erv  of  the  nation  flow. 
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SOME  days  ago  a  newspaper  re- 
porter who  came  into  the  wom- 
en's department  of  our  bureau 
remarked  with  surprise  at  the 
class  of  applicants  who  were  waiting 
their  turn  at  the  desks.  "I  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  so  many  really  respectable 
looking  women  and  nice  girls  here,"  she 
said.  '*!  thought  that  the  only  kind  of 
people  who  would  be  willing  to  come  to 
a  place  like  this  would  be  the  very  poor 
or  the  down  and  out." 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  point  of 
view  of  many  people,  and  we  have  come 
to  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  biggest  ob- 
stacles to  overcome  in  the  development 
of  the  public  employment  bureau. 
Everybody  knows  that  our  bureau  is  in- 
tended for  all  the  unemployed  of  Brook- 
lyn, but  few  stop  to  realize  that  the  un- 
employed are  not  alone  the  conspicuous 
down  and  outs  who  raid  restaurants  and 
churches  and  organize  parades.  These 
make  the  most  noise,  but  they  are  only 
a  fraction  of  the  unemployed. 

In  a  city  like  Brooklyn,  among  the 
women  wage-earners  alone  there  are 
hundreds  who  change  their  jobs  every 
day  even  in  normal  times.  Some  leave 
of  their  own  accord,  to  advance,  to  get 
better  work  conditions,  others  are  laid 
off  because  of  slack  seasons  and  for  a 
^lundrcd  other  reasons.  This  shifting  is 
rot  limited  to  the  poorest,  the  most  un- 
skilled, the  inefficient  or  the  lowest 
?rade  of  workers.  Changes  are  occur- 
ring constantly  all  along  the  line,  from 
the  office  cleaner  to  the  office  manager. 

The  bureau  is  designed  to  reach  every 
j^rade  of  worker  when  in  search  of  a 
new  position,  and  not  alone  the  sub- 
merged tenth  or  the  employable  at  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  More  often, 
these  should  be  the  problem  of  the  relief 
agencies,  and  not  the  employment  bu- 
reau, which  at  best  can  get  them  only 
occasional   temporary     jobs.       The  big 


task  of  the  bureau  is  to  reach  the  effi- 
cient, the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  regu- 
lar workers,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  unemployable. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  we 
have  been  trying  to  develop  the  wom- 
en's department  in  the  Brooklyn  office 
of  the  New  York  State  Public  Employ- 
ment Bureau.  In  this  city,  there  are 
some  170,000  women  and  girls  who  are 
trying  to  continue  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed throughout  fhe  year.  About  a 
fourth  of  them  are  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits,  an- 
other fourth  are  in  clerical  occupations, 
saleswork  and  telephone  operating, 
slightly  more  than  a  fourth  are  in  dom- 
estic and  personal  service,  while  the 
remainder  are  in  professional  work. 
Our  aim  is  not  to  limit  the  service  of 
the  bureau  to  the  fourth  who  are  in 
domestic  and  personal  service  but  to 
reach  the  women  in  all  the  other  groups. 

This  office  has  been  open  since  Janu- 
ary 4  of  this  year.  During  the  first 
five  months  of  its  existence,  2,400  wom- 
en applied  for  employment;  employers 
applied  for  1,300  Women  workers;  near- 
ly 1,800  women  were  referred  to  posi- 
tions and  715  positions  were  definitely 
reported  filled,  with  many  still  to  be 
heard  from.  The  positions  regorted 
filled  were  distributed  over  the  follow- 
ing occupations: 

PER 
NUMBER      CENT 

Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical pursuits 266  37 

Clerical,  professional,  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade 61  9 

Domestic  and  personal  ser- 
vice         272  38 

Hotel  and  restaurant 64  0 

Casual  workers  52  7 

These  figures  show  that  more  than  a 
third  of  the  positions  reported  filled 
were  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits;  over  half  in  domestic,  hotel, 
restaurant   and    institution   help,   and   9 


per  cent   in   clerical,   prote>2'ional  nt-l 
and  trade. 

The     women's     department     of    M 
Brooklyn  office  now  has  a  staff  of  tl.rd 
women:   a   superintendent,   an  assist''! 
superintendent  and  a  stenographer,  "'l 
work  is  roughly  subdivided  into  twu  « t 
partments.     One  side  of  the  room  ii  -1 
aside    for    domestics,    hotel,    restaur  1 
and   institution   help,   and   day  workfl 
The  other  side  is  for  all  other  workfl 
such   as     factory     and     store  work^-j 
clerical  and  professional  help.     \Vt  ^ 
scarcely  opened  the  bureau  before  :* 
grouping  was   found   necessary,   a*>  * 
types  of  workers  are  quite  distinct, 
our  experience  the  law  of  the  sur*    i 
of   the   fittest   was   reverse^l.      Onlv  'i 
unfit   would   have   survived    if  thi^     i 
tinction  had  not  been  made. 

An  assistant  is  in  charge  of  each  i 
partment,  not  only  registering  an-  '\ 
ferring  applicants  to  positions,  but  \'*\ 
ing  in  close  touch  with  the  empi  *'1 
telephoning  them  about  applicants  -"I 
inquiring  about  openings  for  partir'* 
ly  likely  applicants  as  well  as  perf  " 
ly  canvassing  employers.  I 

The  woman  in  charge  of  the  dotR<^3 
department  visits  hotels.  restaur;fl 
and  laundries,  hospitals  and  other  -r.i 
tutions.  and  in  the  summer  trie* 
correspondence,  to  keep  m  close  t  i 
with  summer  hotels  and  boarding-hc-*j^ 
The  woman  in  charge  of  the  other  i 
partment  visits  factories,  milliner)  J 
dressmaking  establishments.  «•  n 
offices,  publishers,  insurance  compA* 
and  other  likely  places  where  loa 
forces  of  clerical  help  are  emplo>o'J 

This  canvassing  of  employer*  \ 
have  found  to  be  a  very  important  fjq 
to  the  success  of  a  bureau,  if  it  :« 
handle  other  help  than  dome«tic5  « 
day  workers.  With  the  evcr-prf'4 
shortage  of  labor  in  domestic  fc« 
orders  for  this  sort  of  work  will  lar^t 
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come  unsolicited,  especially  as  employ- 
ers of  domestic  help  are  already  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  applying  to  agen- 
cies. But  calls  upon  the  women's  de- 
partment for  other  kinds  of  help  usually 
represent  actual  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  bureau  to  obtain  them.  To  these 
employers  the  idea  of  securing  help 
through  an  agency  is  new,  and  they  must 
not  only  have  the  idea  pointed  out  to 
them,  but  they  must  be  converted  to 
the  advantage  of  this  method  over  the 
time  honored  one  of  hanging  out  a  sig^ 
or  advertising. 

This  canvassing  has  another  purpose: 
It  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  good  will 
and  co-operation  of  an  employer.  The 
bureau  must  hold  him  by  sending  him 
the  kind  of  applicant  he  wants.  And 
there  is  no  more  effective  way  of  insur- 
ing this  than  by  personal  visits  on  the 
part  of  the  placement  agents  to  the 
places  of  employment,  so  that  they  may 
see  the  kind  of  work  done,  and  the 
grade  of  worker  wanted.  Employers 
themselves  realize  this  when  they  invite 
us  to  go  through  their  plants  so  that 
we  may  understand  their  work.  Even 
in  such  a  visit,  a  placement  agent  can 
get  only  a  general  idea  of  the  demands 
and  qualifications  necessary  in  the  thou- 
sands of  different  occupations  and 
specialized  processes  of  modem  indus- 
try, l^]]^ 

Such  visiting  also  incidentally  supplies 
us  with  information  about  conditions  of 
employment  in  the  places  to  which  we 
are  sending  applicants.  This  is  especi- 
ally hnportant  in  the  placing  of  women. 
Not  only  is  there  a  greater  need  of  safe- 
warding  them  in  their  places  of  em- 
[)loyment,  but  they  know  less  than  men 
about  what  conditions  of  employment 
they  may  expect.  To  some  extent,  the 
?mployment  bureau  for  women  must 
ake  the  place  of  labor  organizations  in 
standardizing  wages  and  conditions. 
V  public  employment  bureau  which 
:eeps  in  close  co-operation  with  factory 
nspectors  and  other  public  officers  is  in 
.  better  position  than  almost  any  private 
r  philanthropic  employment  bureau  to 
now  at  out  conditions  in  establish- 
icnts  to  which  it  may  send  its  workers. 

PHE  v*^orkers  themselves  who  are  re- 
ferred to  different  places  of  employ- 
ient  can  also  give  much  useful  informa- 
bn  about  conditions  of  employment,  and 
in  help  the  bureau  in  weeding  out 
taces  to  which  it  may  be  undesirable 
\  send  workers,  as  for  instance,  where 
Jages  are  withheld  or  where  legal  re- 
tirements of  hours,  sanitation,  or  fire 
^otection  are  not  observed. 
In  these  first  six  months  of  our  work, 
tveral  problems  stand  out  conspicuously 
f  important  but  difficult  to  solve.  Not 
»e  of  the  least  is  the  question:  What 
tall  we  do  w^ith  the  middle-aged  woman, 
t  widow  or  married  woman  who  has 
Kldenly  found  it  necessary  to  become 
wage-earner  after  a  lapse  of  several 
ars  of  home   life,  or  the  middle-aged 


woman  who  at  forty  years  of  age  is  de- 
clared too  "old"  for  her  job  in  the  fac- 
tory, store  or  office  in  which  she  has 
been  employed.  Usually  she  has  some 
home  ties  and  cannot  go  into  domestic 
service  where  almost  every  woman  can 
get  a  foothold.  When  they  are  asked 
what  kind  of  work  they  want,  it  always 
is  the  same  answer:  "I'll  do  anything"; 
when  pressed  further,  "day's  work." 
They  know  of  nothing  else  that  they  can 
do  or  where  a  middle-aged  woman  is 
wanted. 

TTO  direct  these  women  into  other 
lines  than  this  overcrowded  occupa- 
tion requires  as  much  ingenuity  and  tact 
as  vocational  guidance  for  the  fourteen- 
or  sixteen-year-old  girl  hunting  her  first 
job.  Information  about  their  occupa- 
tions before  their  marriage  is  some- 
times a  guide  for  directing  them  into 
other  work.  An  elderly  woman  who  had 
been  a  dressmaker  obtained  a  place 
mending  curtains  in  a  hotel.  An  ex- 
perienced foot-press  operator  was  placed 
in  her  own  trade,  although  she  had 
applied  for  day's  work.  A  number  of 
other  women  were  placed  in  metal  fac- 
tories at  heavy  presswork.  An  employer 
who  had  employed  young  girls  for  this 
work  was  induced  to  try  some  older 
women  when  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  constant  shifting  of  the  girls  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  their  work 
was  rather  heavy  for  them.  Other 
women  who  were  good  ironers  were  re- 
ferred to  garment  factories  where  press- 
ers  were  needed,  or  as  family  ironers 
in  laundries. 

Another  outlet  has  been  work  in  office 
and  school  buildings,  hotels  and  restau- 
rants where  regular  cleaners  are  em- 
ployed. In  other  cases,  employers  of  do- 
mestics have  been  induced  to  engage 
women  who  had  to  sleep  at  home.  This 
suggestion  was  sometimes  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  employer  who  was  only 
too  glad  to  save  the  rent  of  an  extra 
room. 

The  reason  why  these  women  ask  for 
day's  work  is  because  they  do  not  know 
about  any  other  opportunities.  They 
have  been  out  of  touch  with  industry 
for  years  and  they  do  not  know  what 
they  can  turn  to.  They  do  not  realize 
that  perhaps  it  is  still  worth  while  for 
them  to  learn  a  trade.  We  had  a  woman 
who  came  in  regularly  asking  for  day's 
work.  At  last  we  suggested  that  she  try 
to  learn  some  trade,  as  day's  work  seem- 
ed so  scarce.  For  three  weeks  we  didn't 
see  her.  One  day  she  came  in  with  a 
beaming  face  and  announced  proudly 
that  she  had  learned  a  trade!  She  had 
applied  at  a  hospital  laundry  for  per- 
mission to  work  there  for  a  month  or 
three  weeks  so  that  she  could  learn 
mangling.  It  was  not  much  of  a  trade 
to  be  sure,  but  the  next  day  she  secured 
a  job  in  a  hotel  laundry  at  $7  a  week  as 
an  experienced  mangier.  This  work 
might  be  termed  vocational  guidance  for 
the  adult. 


Another  problem  we  meet  is  voca- 
tional guidance  for  young  girls  who  have 
just  left  school  or  who  have  had  sev- 
eral unsatisfactory  jobs.  In  New  York 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
find  openings  for  children  under  six- 
teen, owing  to  restrictions  on  their  hours 
of  work.  One  result  is  that  more  chil- 
dren are  staying  in  school  until  their 
sixteenth  birthday.  But  even  when  they 
leave  at  this  age,  they  still  need  guid- 
ance. In  our  co-operation  with  schools 
in  Brooklyn,  we  have  found  the  general 
verdict  of  principals  and  teachers  to  be 
that  it  is  our  job  and  not  theirs  to  do 
this  task.  They  feel  that  we  are  in  bet- 
ter position  to  know  of  industrial  con- 
ditions, opporttmities  for  advancement, 
and  definite  openings,  and  to  judge  of 
the  child's  fitness  for  the  particular 
work.  Such  knowledge  comes  not  only 
from  visits  to  employers  but  from  daily- 
contact  with  older  workers  who  have 
been  through  the  mill. 

The  best  way  of  finding'  out  what  oc- 
cupations are  only  blind  alleys  is  to 
know  how  workers  have  fared  who  have 
been  in  them.  Moreover,  juvenile  place- 
ment work  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
adult  placement  work.  Some  of  the 
best  openings  we  have  been  able  to  se- 
cure for  learners  are  in  establishments 
where  they  are  seldom  taken,  and  where 
the  openings  have  been  chiefly  at  our 
suggestion. 

In  New  York  city  an  experiment  is 
being  carried  on  by  several  employment 
bureaus,  public  and  philanthropic,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School,  to  test  the  ability  of  some  of 
these  young  girls  who  have  never  been 
at  work.  For  three  weeks  they  attend  a 
special  class,  and  arc  tested  by  expert 
trade  teachers,  in  hand^sewing,  sewing 
by  machine,  simple  and  special  electric 
machine  operating,  pasting,  etc.,  follow- 
ed by  an  academic  test  and  a  physical 
examination. 

^  REPORT  of  the  girl's  work,  gen- 
eral characteristics  and  ability  in 
the  tests,  together  with  recommendations 
as  to  the  lines  for  which  she  seems  to 
show  special  fitness  is  mailed  to  the  bu- 
reau which  sent  the  girl  to  the  school. 
With  such  a  report  as  a  basis,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  placement  agent  is  in  a 
much  better  position  to  direct  the  girl 
into  the  right  trade.  And  it  is  a  clinch- 
ing argument  to  an  employer  when  he 
can  be  told  that  the  applicants  sent  have 
shown  some  fitness  for  his  particular 
kind  of  work. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  direct  girls, 
particularly  the  mor^  mature,  into  hos- 
pital work,  especially  into  babies'  hos- 
pitals, as  there  is  a  demand  for  trained 
infants'  nurses  at  g^od  salaries. 

The  young  clerical  workers  without 
any  experience  or  training  are  a  more 
hopeless  proposition.  Feeling  them- 
selves superior  to  factory  work,  and  yet 
unprepared  either  in  education  or  special 
training  for  any  office  work,  they  are 
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almost  impossible  to  place.  Some  few 
can,  after  much  persuasion,  be  directed 
into  the  lighter  kinds  of  factory  work, 
but  there  is  still  a  great  over-supply  of 
these  clerical  workers.*  Perhaps  the 
schools  are  somewhat  to  blame  for  lay- 
ing greater  emphasis  upon  the  dignity 
of  mental  than  manual  labor.  Perhaps 
also  some  would  be  deflected  from  this 
overcrowded  field  if  they  knew  more 
about  the  small  chance  ahead  for  the 
unskilled  clerical  worker  who  can  hardly 
expect  a  brighter  future  than  the  most 
unskilled  factory  worker. 

If  there  were  trade  and  manual 
schools  which  made  as  much  effort  to 
tempt  the  girls  into  them  as  the  business 
schools  do,  things  might  be  different. 
But  Brooklyn  has  not  a  single  trade 
school  for  girls,  and  those  who  want  to 
spend  time  in  training  turn  to  the  inevit- 
able stenography  and  typewriting.  An- 
other solution  may  come  when  factory 
trades  are  made  more  attractive,  with 
better  conditions  of  employment,  pleas- 
anter  surroundings,  shorter  hours  of 
labor  and  steadier  work. 

The  shifting  of  workers  from  one 
trade  to  another  in  slack  seasons  is  also 
a  difficult  problem,  but  of  great  impor- 
tance to  every  public  employment  bu- 
reau. Turning  factory  girls  into  sum- 
mer hotel  help,  salesgirls  into  do- 
mestics, department  4t6re  girls  into 
cashiers  in  summer  amusement  places, 
are  not  easy  tasks  and  require  much 
ingenuity.  But  we  feel  that  much  can 
be  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The 
bureau  can  be  of  special  value  in  sup- 
plying information  to  workers  about 
other  trades  that  are  busy  and  trades  in 
which  their  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence might  be  useful.  We  must  con- 
stantly keep*ou|^  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
industrial  cqnditions,  and  regulate  our 
advice  accordingly.  As  our  knowledge 
increases  of  industries  and  seasons,  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  in  the  dif- 
ferent occupations,  the  better  able  will 
we  be  to  ipake  these  shifts  from  shop 
to  shop,  itid  trade  to  trade,  and  to  dove- 
tail occupations  with  the  changing  of 
the  seasons. 

In  our  relation  to  relief  agencies,  we 
have  found  it  somewhat  perplexing  to 
know  how  to  handle  the  people  they 
send.  Relief  agencies,  like  a  great  part 
of  the  public,  have  not  yet  entirely  ab- 
sorbed the  idea  that  the  bureau  refers 
applicants  to  positions  primarily  because 
they  seem  fitted  for  the  particular  job, 
and  not  because  they  are  needy.  An  in- 
troduction card  from  a  relief  visitor 
often  reads  something  like  this:  "Can 
you  give  Mrs.  P.  a  job?  Her  hus- 
band left  her  several  years  ago  and 
she  has  six  children.  I  do  hope  you  can 
find  something  for  her."  In  the  first 
place,  a  widow  who  has  six  children  to 
care  for  would  seem  to  have  a  big 
enough  job  on  her  hands.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  no  hint  as  to  her  ability 
or  the  kind  of  work  for  which  she  might 
be  fitted. 


In  the  women's  department,  however, 
we  have  not  discouraged  the  sending  of 
applicants,  as  we  have  felt  that  we  were 
free  to  weed  the  good  from  the  unfit 
and,  at  the  same  tjme,  we  could  central- 
ize the  placement  work.  Relief  agencies 
have  always  done  much  canvassing  for 
jobs  among  employers.  The  relief  visi- 
tors agree  with  us  that  it  is  a  better 
method  to  prevent  duplication  by  our 
undertaking  the  employment  bureau 
work,  leaving  them  the  task  of  finding 
work  for  the  handicapped  and  those 
whom  we  can  not  handle,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

In  the  same  way  we  feel  that  when 
temporary  workrooms  are  opened,  as 
was  done  last  winter  in  New  York,  they 
should  be  operated  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  employment  bureaus,  so  that 
they  may  be  temporary  in  the  real  sense 
for  the  unemployed  until  they  can  secure 
other  work  at  reasonable  wages.    Every 


person  in  such  workrooms  should  be 
registered  in  an  employment  bureau,  as 
these  opportunities  are  primarily  for 
regular  workers  who  arc  temporarily 
jobless. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that  we 
have  to  learn  is  that  we  must  not  try 
to  induce  employers  to  become  philan- 
thropists by  employing  undergrade  work- 
ers. "It  spoils  the  job,"  as  the  saying  is, 
for  the  efficient  worker  who  could  hold 
the  job  and  earn  a  regular  wage.  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  employer  who  probably 
would  prefer  to  select  his  own  way  of 
"doing  charity."  Nor  is  it  fair  to  the 
worker  who  becomes  discouraged  in  try- 
ing to  do  the  work  for  which  he  is  not 
fitted.  We  must  convince  the  public 
that  bringing  the  right  worker  and  eic- 
ployer  together  does  not  constitute  an  aa 
of  charity.  Nor  should  we  identify  our- 
selves  as  a  relief  department  by  sending 
out  applicants  for  "charity." 
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BANKER  AND  PARMER 

To  THE  Editor:  Allow  me  to  comment 
upon  your  report,  under  Conferences,  in 
the  issue  for  July  24,  1915,  Banker- 
Farmer  Alliance  for  Co-operation. 

You  are,  of  course,  simply  reporting 
a  meeting  of  the  agricultural  commis- 
son  of  the  American  Banking  Associa- 
tion. Their  attitude  toward  the  farmer 
is  ftUsome  in  the  extreme.  The  recent 
solicitude  of  chambers  of  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade  and  the  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  farmer,  is  due  to  social 
and  economic  changes  which,  so  far  as 
I  am  familiar  with  the  press,  are  pre- 
sented from  everyone's  point  of  view 
except  the  farmer's. 

We  hear  the  word  co-operation  used 
so  constantly  that  it  has  become  almost 
a  watchword  in  every  field  of  human 
endeavor.  Co-operation  in  its  true 
meaning  is  one  thing;  co-operation  used 
as  a  watchword  to  cover  up  the  patron- 
age and  dominance  of  one  class  by  an- 
other, is  quite  a  different  matter. 

Whenever  I  hear  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests preaching  co-operation,  I  feel  very 
much  like  asking,  "Well,  my  friends, 
what  is  there  that  you  have  not  been 
able  to  dominate  that  you  would  like  to 
possess  or  control?"  The  ethical  sig- 
nificance of  co-operation  between  farm- 
er and  banker  at  the  present  time  may 
be  put  on  a  par  with  the  recent  interest 
manifested  by  the  manufacturers  and 
moneyed  classes  in  prohibition  after 
employers*  liability  had  become  law. 

If  I  have  read  the  intent  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  aright,  they  intend  to 
b^nk  their  own  crops  and  control  their 
own  market. 

Any  talk  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  bankers  at  the  present  time  sim- 
ply means: 


"My  good  farmer,  just  let  us  bank 
your  crops  and  control  your  market 
for  you ;  just  let  us  direct  the  educa- 
tion of  your  sons  and  daughters  for 
you.  We  have  a  beautiful  system  of 
rural  education  that  we  are  so  kindW 
foisting  upon  you  through  state  agri- 
cultural colleges,  state  boards  of  agri- 
culture, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  iht 
churches,  and  the  state  superintendent 
of  education  with  his  nice  little  edu- 
cational machine,  and  all  under  our 
thumb;  you  ought  to  be  so  benefited 
and  so  grateful;  and,  if  you  decide 
you  cannot  accept  this  velvet-paw 
handling,  why  then.  Sirs,  we  mean  to 
smash  you  with  corporation  fanning. 

"Ever  hear  of  that   issue? 

"The  door  of  open   opportunit)  is 
closed  to  you  and  your  sons;  you  art 
going  to  stay  on  the  soil ;  and  if  wc 
cannot  control  your  independent  hold- 
ings, why,  we  will  have  corporauo: 
farming,  and  then  if  you   choose  i 
be  independent,  you  may  live  like  th^ 
Scotch    crofters   or   perish    from  th 
earth  altogether." 

I  am  not  necessarily  writing  this  f^ 
publication;  but  what  I  wish  to  convei 
to  The  Survey,  of  which  I  have  lon| 
been  an  interested  reader,  is  that  i< 
might  be  well  for  the  press  to  get  al 
the  farmer's  side  of  the  question,  l 
less  I  am  mistaken,  the  govemm 
(with  its  agricultural  policies  adopt 
from  abroad  and  more  or  less  work 
out  for  the  farmer  and  not  by  him)  a 
the  bankers  have  discounted  the  fanner 
intent  and  his  intelligent  understand! 
of  himself  and  them  in  about  the  sar 
way  that  the  bankers  have  been  ac 
customed  to  discount  his  notes  at  thci 

^^"^^-  Ellen  P.  Sanders. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 
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To  THE  Editor:  The  letter  relating  to 
the  banker- farmer  conference,  a  copy  of 
which  you  have  sent  me,  would  probably 
not  have  been  written  had  the  writer  at- 
tended the  conference.  For  the  con- 
ference did  much  to  overcome  just  such 
suspicions  as  are  expressed  in  that 
letter. 

The  Survey  article  on  the  conference 
was  a  splendid  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  that  prevailed,  a  spirit  that  melted 
the  cold  barriers  of  distrust  between 
these  two  essential  vocations  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

There  is  abroad  today  a  new  spirit  in 
economic  as  well  as  in  social  life — the 
spirit  of  interdependence.  The  banker 
and  farmer  need  each  other,  and  both 
have  common  needs.  *'What  can  we  do 
about  it  ?"  That  wa»  the  spirit,  that  the 
thought,  pervading  the  conference. 

The  banker  discovers  that  the  farmer 
is  not  a  **hayseed"  but  a  man;  and  the 
farmer  discards  his  old  idea  of  the  bank- 
er as  a  money-glutton,  and  substitutes 
just  a  man.  And  so  man  to  man  they 
discuss  their  common  interests  without 
thought  of  "patronage  or  dominance  of 
one  class  by  another,''  knowing  that  the 
prosperity  of  either  one  of  them  means 
welfare  for  both  of  them. 

The  conference  was  avowedly  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. The  main  purpose,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  was  to  give  to  the  members 
more  knowledge  and  a  greater  zeal  for 
promoting  agricultural  resources  and  in- 
terests. The  conference  did  this  by  em- 
phasizing the  importance  and  influence 
of  the  banker  and  of  the  farmer,  whom 
the  banker  wished  to  help  primarily  be- 
cause the  farmer  helped  him. 

While  this  you-and-I-are-it-and-we- 
must-do-things-for-each-other  attitude, 
probably  is  not  the  broadest  or  final 
view  to  take  in  this  problem  of  agricul- 
tural development,  it  is  a  necessary  first 
step  which  makes  possible  the  next  step. 
A  child  is  first  interested  in  his  own 
needs ;  then  in  the  fellow  who  can  direct- 
ly help  him,  and  finally  in  all  those  who 
can  help  the  fellow  that  helps  him.  So 
in  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
commercial  and  industrial  organizations 
in  their  efforts  for  a  better  rural  life 
there  have  been  two  stages.  The  first 
was  the  effort  of  one  group  to  develop 
that  particular  phase  of  agriculture  that 
would  directly  return  profits  to  them; 
and  the  second,  the  effort  of  one  group 
working  with  another  group  for  mutual 
benefits. 

Farming  is  a  business  and  business  is 
taking  the  farmer  into  partnership  not 
to  control,  but  to  share  mutual  benefits; 
not  to  dictate,  but  to  encourage.  The 
farmer  ever  will  and  best  can  solve  his 
own  problems — but  he  will  also  greatly 
appreciate  every  effort  at  true  co-opera- 
tion based  on  sound  business  and  cli- 
maxed by  the  spirit  of  good-will  toward 
man. 

Such  a  co-operation,  in  its  largest 
meaning,  will  come  in  the  necessary 
next  step:  the  union  of  all  interests  on 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  agricultural 
development.  Because  agricultural  de- 
velopment means  community  develop- 
ment. We  are  all  in  this  same  boat—- 
the   national  community.    Don't  rock  it. 


but  sit  down  for  a  long,  steady  pull  to- 
gether. 

Walter  P.  Schatz. 
Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  AMBULANCE 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  The 

Survey,  dated  July  10,  there  appears  a 
long  article  written  by  Ellen  La  Motte, 
a  trained  nurse  who  served  in  the  Amer- 
ican Ambulance  Hospital  at  Ncuilly  for 
a  period  of  about  three  weeks  in  No- 
vember, 1914. 

As  a  concrete  and  convincing  reply  to 
any  charge  of  extravagance  or  misman- 
agement at  this  hospital,  there  is  sub- 
mitted herewith  an  extract  from  the  per- 
sonal diary  of  Dr.  J.  William  White, 
professor  emeritus  of  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  not 
only  a  distinguished  American  surgeon, 
but  an  experienced  and  recognized  au- 
thority in  every  detail  of  hospital  man- 
agement. 

Professor  White  came  to  Paris  in 
connection  with  the  unit  sent  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  service 
at  the  Ambulance  Hospital.  On  July  18, 
after  several  weeks  of  close  observation, 
during  which  time  he  attended  frequent 
meetings  of  the  Ambulance  Committee, 
examined  its  statistical,  financial  and 
dietary  records  and  methods  of  admin- 
istration, Professor  White  recorded  his 
impressions  as  indicated  in  this  extract. 

Frank  H.  Mason. 

[Chairman  American  Ambulance  Com- 
mittee.] 

Paris,  France. 

PROFESSOR    white's    STATEMENT 

"I  have  now  been  here  long  enough  to 
set  down  certain  impressions  that  I  believe 
to  be  well  founded. 

"As  to  the  American  Ambulance  Hos- 
pital: I  have  had  every  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve it  and  to  study  it  at  first  hand.  1 
have  watched  the  daily  routine,  the  receipt 
of  patients,  their  first  and  subsequent  dress- 
ings, their  feeding  and  their  general  care. 
I  have  been  present  at  operations,  have 
gone  out  on  the  ambulances  to  meet  the 
wounded  arriving  in  Paris,  have  eaten  with 
the  staff  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  nurses  (the  same  food  being 
served  to  the  patients),  and  have  critically 
examined  the  whole  institution,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  surgeon,  but 
also  from  that  of  a  hospital  manager.  The 
accounts  have  been  open  to  me  and  I  have 
been  an  interested  visitor  at  meetings  of 
the  committee. 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  rec- 
ords since  September  last  showed  that 
there  had  been  109,537  hospital  days.  The 
expenses  per  patient  per  day  had  been  re- 
duced from  $2  to  $1.16.  The  number  of 
patients  had  risen  from  161  to  535.  The 
Ambulance  (transportation)  Service  is 
divided  into  sections.  The  Paris  section 
transported  during  the  month  of  May,  932 
wounded  at  a  cost  of  1.829.90  francs  or 
1.96  francs  Ca  little  less  than  40c.)  a  head, 
a  figure  which  I  learn  is  the  lowest  yet  at- 
tained in  Paris. 

"The  total  number  of  cases  transported 
drrinj?  the  month  b^  the  various  sections, 
including  those  at  Dunkirk.  Pont-a-Mous- 
son,  St.  Maurice  and  Juilly.  was  10,505,  and 
the  average  cost  per  wounded  man  was  1.79 
francs  (35  cents).  May  was  the  eighth 
month  of  effective  ambulance  service  for 
the  hospital  and  up  to  that  time  they  had 
transported  38.057  wounded. 

"This  is  not  the  place,  nor  have   I  the 


time,  to  go  into  further  detail  as  to  the 
workings  of  the  hospital.  I  want  merely  to 
record  my  conviction,  in  fact  my  definite 
knowledge,  that  it  has  been  run  most  in- 
telligently and  with  that  sense  of  a  proper 
proportion  between  necessary  and  unneces- 
sary economies,  and  of  the  difference  be- 
tween extravagance  and  wise  liberality, 
which  marks  capable  hospital  management. 

"I  have  had  much  experience  in  that  di- 
rection, and  I  should  be  quite  content  if  my 
record  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  devoted 
and  unselfish  American  men  and  women 
who  have  since  last  August  given  their 
time,  their  strength,  their  energy  and  their 
money  to  this  splendid  work.  I  venture  to 
say  that  whatever  America  does  or  does 
not  do  in  relation  to  this  war,  she  will  not — 
unless  she  does  her  full  duty  and  enters 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies — erect  to 
herself  a  more  enduring  monument  or  earn 
for  herself  more  sincere  gratitude  than 
through  the  establishment  and  support  of 
the  American  Ambulance  Hospital  at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

"My  daily  visit  to  the  wards  is  a  genuine 
pleasure.  They  are  clean,  bright,  breezy, 
odorless,  well  kept  in  every  way.  They  are 
the  most  cheerful  surgical  wards  I  have 
ever  visited,  and  are  as  near  beinf?  out- 
door wards  as  anything  under  a  roof  could 
be.  The  cheerfulness,  moreover,  extends  to 
the  patients.  Indeed,  if  I  were  now  to 
name  the  one  distinctive  pecularity  which, 
in  this  service,  has  made  the  most  impres- 
sion upon  me,  I  should  mention  the  really 
extraordinary "  buoyancy  and  optimism  of 
the  wounded.  Everywhere  there  are  smil- 
ing faces.  The  'Bonjour,  Docteur,'  or  the 
little  military  salute  with  the  hand,  is  of- 
tener  than  not  given  with  a  grin,  and  their 
talk  is  as  cheery  as  their  expressions. 

"In  the  old  days,  before  antiseptics,  I  have 
often  had  an  equal  number  of  injured  and 
infected  cases  under  my  care.  The  actual 
surgery  of  the  wards  would  be  a  new  ex- 
perience. But  I  cannot  recall,  either  then 
or  during  the  intervening  years,  as  striking 
a  manifestation  of  general  light-hearted- 
ness<  as  is  seen  here  daily.  I  was  disposed 
to  consider  it  a  reflection  of  the  physical 
and  mental  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
the  patients,  the  big  windows  with  sunlight 
streaming  in  and  summer  draughts  sweep- 
ing through,  the  ample  and  nourishing 
meals,  the  excellent  cleanliness  and  spot- 
lessness  of  the  rooms  and  beds,  the  pleas- 
ant, kindly,  tender  manners  of  the  nurses 
and  the  physicians.  These.  I  think,  are  un- 
wittingly more  tender  and  more  kindly  than 
customary  because  of  the  intense  sympathy, 
not  only  with  the  individual  patient,  but 
also  with  the  ideals  for  which  he  has  risked 
his  life. 

**I  still  think  that  all  these  are  factors; 
but,  as  from  various  other  places, — many, 
in  fact  most  of  them,  far  inferior  in  phy- 
sical conditions  and  often  in  the  personnel 
of  the  service,  I  hear  of  the  same  mental 
attitude  of  the  sick  and  wounded, — I  believe 
that  another  and  potent  factor  must  be 
their  own  and  profound  belief  in  the  jus- 
tice and  right  and  ultimate  success  of  their 
cause.  And,  finally,  the  traditional  French 
gaieU,  after  the  terrific  strain  of  the  act- 
ual fighting  is  removed,  still  asserts  itself 
in  the  individual  though  the  world  has  been 
thrilled  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  by 
its  disappearance  as  a  national  characteristic 
and  its  replacement  by  an  exalted,  stead- 
fast and  inexorable  determination. 

"Anyhow,  whatever  the  psychological  ex- 
planation, they  are  the  most  cheerful  pa- 
tients I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  manage- 
ment, nurses,  doctors,  auxiliaries,  and  even 
the  orderlies,  of  the  American  Hospital  de- 
serve a  goodly  share  of  the  credit  of  it. 

"If  I  were  to  be  sick  or  wounded  awav 
from  home — i.  f..  from  America — today.  1 
should   want   to  be  taken   care  of   in   this 
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hospital  at  Neuilly,  or  in  its  adjunct  at 
Juilly,  which  deserves  similar  commenda- 
tion, until  I  got  well  or  died.  I  couldn't 
promise  to  reciprocate  by  an  equivalent 
cheerfulness,  but  I  was  not  bom  with  the 
French  gaieU, 

"I  want  to  set  down  once  more  my  feel- 
ing of  thankfulness  that  the  bonds  which 
should  unite  the  two  great  Republics  have 
been  at  least  strengthened,  and  reinforced 
by  the  action  of  the  group  of  Americans 
who.  through  trials,  troubles  and  tribula- 
tions, have  «o  nobly  founded,  and  so  wise- 
ly and  successfully  maintained  and  man- 
aged the  American  Ambulance  Hospital  of 
Paris.  The  debt  of  all  civilized  countries 
to  France  is  enormous;  that  of  America  is 
greatest  of  all.  I  am  thankful  for  the  ex- 
ample here  set.  and  for  the  successful  ef- 
fort to  recognize  and  discharge  at  least  a 
portion  of  that  indebtedness.  If  every 
American  did  as  much  proportionately,  the 
slate  would  be  wiped  clean  and  the  balance 
would  be  on  the  other  side." 

8BGRBGATBD  IDBALISM 

To  THE  Editor:  An  official  remarked 
not  long  ago  that  he  was  sorry  that  a 
certain  prominent  man  had  taken  office 
under  the  administration.  '^Everything 
that  he  writes  and  says,  these  days,  is 
tinged  with  pessimism.  Where  once  he 
was  a  prophet  of  hope  and  a  reporter  of 
progress  he  is  now  a  discouraged  strug- 
gler.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  when  one 
comes  up  against  facts" 

This  view  of  segregated  idealism  is 
by  no  means  uncommon,  but  usually  it 
is  not  so  clearly  exprtosed.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  tendency  toward 
pessimism.  In  this  particular  depart- 
ment there  was  cither  tired  discourage- 
ment or  mechanical  acceptance  of  the  in- 
evitable to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  It  is 
not  strange  that  there  was  a  desire  to 
preserve  something  from  the  wreck  of 
destruction. 

Graham  Wallas  in  his  Human  Nature 
in  Politics  has  met  this  problem  in  his 
usual  common-sense  way.  Referring  to 
Mr.  Brycc's  introduction  to  a  book  on 
democracy  he  quotes  as  follows:  "I  am 
myself  an  optimist,  almost  a  professional 
optimist,  as  indeed  politics  would  be  in- 
tolerable were  not  a  man  grimly  re- 
solved to  see  between  the  clouds  all  the 
blue  sky  he  can.*' 

Concerning  the  author^s  discussion  of 
the  results  of  fifteen  years  close  obser- 
vation of  the  party  system  in  America 
and  England  Mr.  Wallas  says:  "One 
seems  to  be  reading  a  series  of  con- 
scientious observations  of  the  Coperni- 
can  heavens  by  a  loyal  but  saddened  be- 
liever in  Ptolemaic  astronomy." 

It  is  on  account  of  these  intellectual- 
istic  assumptions  that  so  "many  desert 
politics  altogether  from  disillusionment 
aiul  disgust.  What  is  wanted  in  the 
training  of  a  statesman  is  the  fully  con- 
*^cious  formulation  and  acceptance  of 
those  methods  which  will  not  have  to  be 
unlearned." 

President  Wilson  in  his  When  a  Man 
Comes  to  Himself  has  at  least  a  part  of 
this  in  mind  when  he  writes,  "Men  come 
to  themselves  by  discovering  their  limi- 
tations no  less  than  by  discovering  their 
deeper  endowments  and  the  mastery  that 
will  make  them  happy.  It  is  the  dis- 
covery of  what  they  can  not  do,  and 
oiitjht  not  to  attempt,  that  transforms 
reformers  into  statesmen;  and  great 
should    be    the    joy   of   the    world    over 


every  reformer  who  comes  to  himself." 
The  scientific  training  here  called  for 
is,  however,  more  than  an  ability  to  face 
facts,  important  and  rare  as  that  is. 
Science  is  not  only  a  knowledge  of  fact 
but  also  of  its  possibilities.  In  the  pres- 
ent war  crisis,  for  instance,  it  is  not  only 
the  experience  in  internationalism,  to 
which  Jane  Addams  refers,  that  is 
needed.  Many  have  that  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Few  have  had  the  power 
to  see  as  she  has  seen  what  an  asset  this 
experience  is  and  what  possibilities  it 
has.  With  that  vision  one  can  overcome 
initial  discouragement  and  reduce  the 
number  of  its  successors. 

Frank  A.  Manny. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

SAID  OP  THB  SURVEY 

To  THE  Editor:  Allow  me  to  say  that 
I  regard  The  Survey  as  one  of  the 
most  helpful  and  valuable  magazines 
which  I  take.  It  has  made  the  various 
movements  and  problems  of  society 
more  vital  to  me  than  anjr  other  paper 
which  I  have  ever  subscribed  to,  and  I 
feel  that  my  outlook  and  sympathies  are 
broader  for  my  having  read  it  during 
the  past  eight  months.  You  are  doing 
a  constructive  piece  of  work  through 
this  medium.  I  am  glad  to  co-operate 
with  you  by  subscribing  to  The  Survey 
and  wish  that  I  might  render  more  sub- 
stantial assistance. 

C.  H.  Westbrook,  Jr. 
University  Park.  Colo. 


To  THE  Editor:  I  am  discontinuing 
my  subscription  because  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  your  editors  are  more 
interested  in  the  organization  and  discus- 
sion of  social  programs  which  are  cal- 
culated to  shift  from  one  class  to  an- 
other, and  possibly  slightly  palliate  the 
many  evils  which  are  the  fruits  of  fun- 
damental injustice;  and  that  you  are 
very  slightly  interested  in  movements 
which  are  planned  to  attack  and  eventual- 
ly remove  the  basic  evils  from  which 
flow  the  many  different  distressful  con- 
ditions of  the  day. 

William  Wallace  Young. 
New  York.       

To  THE  Editor:  In  the  press  and  in 
periodicals  we  seek  news  that  bears  on 
problems  of  civic,  sociological,  and  phil- 
anthropic importance.  Our  reading  is  a 
"still  hunt"  for  information  about  things 
that  make  for  world  betterment. 

What  we  find  elsewhere  is  sure  to  be 
found  also  in  The  Survey,  and  general- 
ly it  is  more  complete.  Then,  there  is 
much  in  The  Survey  that  is  not  found 
elsewhere. 

Every  week  I  open  my  paper  with  the 
assurance  that  I  shall  find  the  last  word 
on  these  subjects,  and  that  from  the  best 
and  most  devoted  studertts. 

Bahimore.  ^'  ^'  Westcott. 


To  THE  Editor:  I  want  to  add  my 
word  of  appreciation  for  your  paper  and 
my  promise  that  as  soon  as  circumstan- 
ces allow  financially,  you  shall  have 
more  than  my  yearly  subscription.  One 
feature  that  seems  especially  worthy  of 
notice  is  your  column.  The  Gist  of  It. 


It  is  the  best  single  column  that  cooKt 
to  my  reading  table. 

C  W.  Stosl 
[Director    of    Training    School,    Io»i 
State  Teachers'  CoIl^c.] 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


JOTTINGS 


Florida  has  just  followed  her  adoption 
of  a  compulsory  education  law  by  provid- 
ing for  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children,  tmder  the  supervision  of  the  Stale 
Board  of  Health. 


Pasteurization  of  milk  was  advocated  bst 
spring  by  the  National  Commission  oo  ^TtBc 
Standards,  not,  as  stated  in  The  Sutvrr 
of  July  24,  by  the  American  AssociatioQ 
of  Medical  Milk  Commissions. 


One  hundred  and  ninety-five  prisoners 
were  paroled  by  the  Arizona  state  prisoc 
during  the  year  ended  June  90,  19U 
Twelve  of  these  violated  their  paroles, 
though  not  committing  serious  crimes.  .Ml 
twelve  were  returned  to  the  prison. 


The  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital  oi 
Qevelaud,  Ohio,  has  adopted  the  fee  sys- 
tem used  successfully  in  other  dties.  K 
small  fee  helps  patients  to  keep  their  self- 
respect  ;  opens  the  dispensary  to  many  who, 
though  they  cannot  anord  a  private  doctor, 
will  not  ask  for  free  treatment;  and  also 
increases  the  income  of  the  dispcnsarr 
which  can  be  used  in  further  developmait. 


Grand  Rapids  wants  a  civic  song;  wants 
it  so  bad  that  the  Grand  Rapids  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  has  appointed  a  Gvic 
Song  Committee  to  get  it  and  to  pay  a  $M 
prize  to  the  composer.  Anybody  may  cooh 
pete,  but  the  poem  "must  be  dignified,  and 
of  necessity  must  be  singable.  It  must  ex- 
press a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  must  contiu 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing." Also,  it  must  be  between  twenty- four 
and  thirty-two  lines  in  length  and  must  net 
have  been  previously  published. 


The  White  Terror,  the  four-red  mocioo- 
picture  story  on  tuberculosis  released  c 
June  by  the  Universal  Film  Manufactvrsv 
Company,  in  co-operation  with  the  Si- 
tional  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  has,  in  the  wonJa 
of  one  film  supply  man  "gone  over  b«* 
With  few  exceptions  the  distributing  ex- 
changes over  a  large  territory  report  th** 
the  production  was  successful  both  in  thr 
attendance  and  in  the  interest  aroused.  A: 
the  present  time  negotiations  are  peinfiag 
with  the  Ontario  government  to  let  ih** 
film  in  for  medical  purposes. 


Governor  Samuel  M.  Ralston  of  Indiauu 
has  issued  the  proclamation  appointing  Fr> 
day,  October  1,  as  Disease  Prevention  l>»\ 
So  successful  was  the  first  observance  «■»» 
such  a  day,  in  1914,  that  this  past  winter 
the  Indiana  legislature  passed  the  re«ohi 
tion  "that  the  first  Friday  m  October  *->» 
each  year  shall  be  recognized  as  Disea**" 
Prevention  Day  through  the  state  of  I  In- 
diana.*' 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  of  which  Dr 
J.  L.  Hurty  is  secretary,  has  i$5ne*l  i 
pamphlet  brimful  of  suggestions  h^» 
schools,  clubs,  churches,  business  ta^ 
labor  organizations,  and  physicians  can 
share  in  the  observance. 


Recent  Pamphlets 
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RECENT  PAMPHLETS 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Service.  By  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  city. 

The  Rape  of  the  Law.  By  John  G. 
Woolley.  The  American  Issue  Publishing 
Company,  Waterville,  Ohio. 


Welfare  Work  for  Employes.  By  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  city. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the 
Crisis  of  1914.  By  H.  G.  S.  Noble,  presi- 
dent, New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


Wages  of  Women  in  Retail  Stores  in 
Massachusetts.  Bulletin  No.  6.  March, 
1915.  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  Bos- 
ton. 


Training  for  Philanthropic  Service.  Bul- 
letin of  Information.  Vol.  xv.  No.  5.  June, 
1915.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago. 


School  Lunches  in  Philadelphia,  1913- 
1914.  School  Lunch  Committee,  Home  and 
School  League,  1505  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia. 


Street  Paving  in  Texas.  By  Edward  T. 
Paxton.  May  5,  1915,  No.  26.  Municipal 
Research  Series,  No.  9.  University  of 
Texas,  Austin. 


Pellagra.  Its  Cause:  Wrong  Feeding; 
Its  Cure:  Right  Feeding.  By  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Madison 
.\ve..  New  York  city. 


Social  Survey  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
By  the  Social  Science  Department  of  Fargo 
College.  June,  1915.  Associated  Charities 
of  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 


A  Conference  of  Neutral  States.  Pamph- 
let Series,  Vol.  V.  No.  3.  Part  1.  June. 
1915.  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  Boston. 


Conditions  of  Saleswomen  in  Cincinnati 
Mercantile  Establishments.  June,  1915.  By 
the  Consumers*  League  of  Cincinnati,  30 
Pickering  Building,  Cincinnati. 


The  Uniform  Type  Question.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  report  of  the  uniform  type 
committee  of  June.  1913.  By  William  B. 
Wait,  133  West  92  Street,  New  York  city. 


Prostitution  and  Mental  Deficiency.  By 
Walter  Clarke.  Reprinted  from  Social 
Hygiene.  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  105  West  40  Street,  New  York 
city. 


Feebleminded  Citizens  in  Pennsylvania. 
By  Wilhelmine  E.  Key.  M.D.  Publication 
No.  16.  The  Public  Charities  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  Empire  Building,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Poor  Relief.  A  Manual  for  Overseers  of 
the  Poor.  By  the  State  Charities  Aid  and 
Prison  Reform  Association  of  New  Jersey, 
13  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  Price  25 
cents. 


Report  on  the  Bonding  of  City  and 
County  Employes.  February  25,  1915. 
Leonard  M.  Wallstein,  commissioner,  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  accounts.  City  of 
New  York. 


Social  and  Economic  Survey  of  a  Com- 
munity   in    Northeastern    Minnesota.      By 


Gustav  P.  W^arber.  Current  Problems  No. 
5.  March,  1915.  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  

Voting  Machines  in  Wisconsin.  By  Ford 
H.  MacGregor.  Extension  Division.  Mu- 
nicipal Reference  Bulletin  No.  3.  February, 
1915.  Price  5  cents.  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 


Seba  Eldridge,  organizer  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Federal  Constitution,  67  Schermer- 
hom  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Reprinted 
from  Equity, 


The  Treatment  and  Care  of  the  Insane 
in  Pennsylvania.  By  C.  Floyd  Haviland, 
M.D.  Publication  No.  15.  The  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Em- 
pire Building,  Philadelphia. 

Periodic  Physical  Examination  of  Em- 
ployes: Its  Economic  and  Social  Value, 
By  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.,  director  of 
hygiene,  Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  45  Street,  New  York  city. 


Coke-Oven  Accidents  in  the  United 
States  During  1913  and  1914.  By  Albert 
H.  Fay.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Technical  Paper  118. 
Price  5  cents.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  De  Viti  De  Marco.  Italy  and  the 
European  War.  Two  political  addresses: 
(1)  The  Italian  Radicals  and  the  War,  (2) 
The  Radical  Platform  as  Presented  at  a 
By-Election.  Address,  A.  Blair  Thaw, 
North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


The  Contagion  of  Gonorrhoea  Among 
Little  Girls.  By  Frederick  J.  Taussig, 
M.D.  Reprinted  from  Social  Hygiene. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Inc., 
105  West  40  Street,  New  York  city. 


The  Fairhope  School,  a  chapter  from 
Schools  of  Tomorrow,  by  John  Dewey  and 
The  Work  of  Marietta  Johnson,  an  anal- 
ysis, by  William  Heard  Kilpatrick.  The 
Fairhope  League,  William  J.  Hoggson,  sec- 
retary, Greenwich,  Conn. 


A  Survey  of  Opportunities  for  Voca- 
tional Education  in  and  near  Philadelphia. 
By  Jane  R.  Harper.  Study  No.  43.  Price 
25  cents.  Public  Education  Association, 
1015  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Retail  prices.  1907  to  December,  1914. 
Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Whole  No.  156.  Retail  Prices  and 
Cost  of  Living  Series,  No.  14.  March,  1915. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  Report  on  Office  of  City  Clerk  and 
Board  of  Aldermen:  Examination  and 
Audit  for  the  Period  from  January  1,  1910, 
to  September  30,  1914.  By  Leonard  M. 
Wallstein,  commissioner,  office  of  the  com- 
missioner of  accounts,  City  of  New  York. 


Report  on  the  Prevalence  of  Plague, 
Cholera  and  Yellow  Fever  throughout  the 
World  during  the  Year  1913.  By  R.  W. 
Johnstone.  Price,  one  shilling.  Wyman 
and  Sons,  Limited,  29,  Breams  Buildings, 
Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  London. 


United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  Pro- 
totype of  a  World  Court.  By  William 
Howard  Taft.  May,  1915.  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  No.  21. 
American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes,  The  Preston, 
Baltimore. 


Need  for  a  More  Democratic  Procedure 
of  Amending  the  Federal  Constitution.   By 


Administration  of  Child  Labor  I^ws. 
Part  I,  Employment  Certificate  System, 
Connecticut.  By  Helen  L.  Sumner  and 
Ethel  E.  Hanks.  Industrial  series  No.  2, 
Part  1.  Bureau  Publication  No.  12.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau. 
Price  10  cents.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


Items  for  the  next  Calendar  should  reach 
The  Survey  before  Oct.  13. 

SBPTBMBBR  AND  OCTOBBR 

CONPERBNCES 

Charities,  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  October  20-22. 
Sec'y,  Parker  B.  Field,  279  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

C0.\RiTiES  AND  Correction,  Michigan  State 
Conference  of.  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
October  20-22.  Sec'y,  Marl  T.  Murray, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Seventh 
Pennsylvania  Conference  of.  Scranton, 
Pa.  October  21-23.  Sec'y,  Maurice  Wil- 
lows, Scranton,  Pa. 

Child  Welfare,  Annual  Conference  of. 
Dallas,  Texas.  Oct.  26-28.  Conducted  by 
Texas  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teachers*  Associations.  Pres.,  Mrs.  F. 
W.  McAllister,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Correction,  Conference  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of.  Reading,  Pa. 
October  12-15.  Ass't  Sec'y,  James  Mc- 
Kenna,  Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Reading,  Pa. 


Dry  Farming  Congress,  Tenth  Annual  In- 
ternational. Denver,  Colo.,  October  4-7. 
Sec'y,  Ralph  H.  Faxon,  Denver,  Colo. 

Eugenics  Congress,  Second  International. 
New  York,  Sept.  22-28. 

Housing  Association,  National.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  October  6-8.  Sec'y,  Law- 
rence Veiller,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

MuNiaPAL  Improvements,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Dayton,  O.,  October  11-15. 
Sec'y,  Charles  C.  Brown,  702  Wulsin 
BIdg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Municipalities,  Washington  League  of. 
North  Yakima,  Wash.,  October  6-8. 
Sec'y,  Dr.  Herman  A.  Brauer.  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Peace  Congress,  Fifth  American.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  October  6-9.  Executive 
Director,  Arthur  D.  Call,  Colorado  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Peace  Congress,  International.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  Ocotber  10-13.  Sec'y,  H.  H. 
Bell,  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Bush  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Prison  Association,  American.  Oakland, 
Cal,    October   9-14.     Sec'y,    George    L. 
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Sehon,   1086  Baxter  Avenue,   Louisville. 
Ky. 

Prisoner's  Aid  Association.  National. 
Oakland.  Cal.,  October  2-7.  Sec'y.  C.  M. 
Thompson,  State  Capitol,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Social  Hygiene  Association,  American. 
Boston,  Mass.,  October  8.  SecVt  Dr. 
Donald  R.  Hooker,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Social  Hygiene,  Central  States  Conference 
on.  Held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 
Chicago,  III,  October  25-26.  Field  Sec'y, 
Walter  Qarke,  1949  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago,  III. 

Tuberculosis,  Mississippi  Valley  Confer- 
ence on.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September 
29-October  1.  Further  information  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  105  E.  22d  Street. 
New  York. 

Tuberculosis,  New  England  Conference  on. 
Springfield.  Mass.,  October  22-23.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 

Tuberculosis,  Southern  Conference  on. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  October  8-9.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 

Tuberculosis,  Southwestern  Conference 
on.  El  Paso,  Texas,  September  27- 
October  2.  Further  information  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,  105  E.  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

LATBR  MBBTINGS 

National 

Consumers'  League,  National.  Sixteenth 
annual  meeting.  Cleveland,  O.,  Novem- 
ber 4-5.  General  Sec'y.  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  6  East  39th  Stretit,  New  York. 

Humane  Association,  American.  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.,  November  8-11.  SecV,  Na- 
thaniel J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y.' 

Infant  Mortauty,  American  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Sixth 
annual  meeting.  Philadelphia,  November 
10-12.  Executive  Sec'y,  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Municipal  League,  National.  Dayton,  O., 
November  17-19.  Sec'y,  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  North  American  Buildine. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

State  and  Local 

Charities  and  C6rrection,  Iowa  State  Con- 
ference of.  Waterloo,  Iowa.,  November 
21-23.  Sec'y.  P.  S.  Peirce,  Iowa  City. 
Iowa. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Kentucky  State 
Conference  of.  Lexington,  Ky.,  Novem- 
ber 4-5.  Sec'y,  Mr.  Charles  Strull,  531 
S.  First  Street,  Louisville.  Ky. 

Charities  and  Correction.  New  York 
State  Conference  of.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  16-18.  Sec'y,  Richard  W.  Wallace. 
Box  17,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sociological  Congress,  Southern.  New 
Orleans,  La.,  March  27-30,  1916.  Sec'y. 
J.  E.  McCulloch,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tuberculosis,  North  Atlantic  Conference 
on.  Held  in  conjunction  with  the  New 
York  State  Conference  on  Tuberculosis. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  4-5.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  105  E. 
S2d  Street.  New  York. 


INFORMATION  DESK 


Tbe  foUowiog  iiationAl  bodiei  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  informalion  and  advise  rea(&^  on  the  nliJKb 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subiects.  Membeis  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  wlaGh  each  o^. 
zation  is  doing,  but  membersbtp knot  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Conespoodence  isianled.  ikyi 
enc/ose  poiiage/or  reply. 


Health 


SEX^  HYGIENE— Society  of  SanlUry  and 
Moral  Propbjlazls,  lOQ  Weat  40th  8t^ 
New  York  City.  Edward  L.  Kejea,  Jr^ 
Tresident  Six  educational  pampbleta.  10c 
each.  Quarterly  Journal,  deroted  to  aez  edu- 
cation, 1 1.00  per  year.  Dues— ActlTe,  $2.00; 
Contributing,  $5.00;  SusUlnlng,  $10.00.  Mem- 
bership Inciudea  current  and  subaequent  liter- 
ature.    Maintains  lecture  bureau. 

CANCER— American  Society  for  tbe  Control 
of  Cancer.   289   Fourtb   Aye.,   New   York 
^    City.     Curtis    B.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symp- 
toms,   diagnosis,     treatment    and    prevention. 
I'ubllcations  free  on  request.     Annual  meml>ar- 
ablp  dues  $5. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School  Hy- 
ffiene   Association.     Pres.,   Dr.   Henry   M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health. 
St.  l»aul,  Minn.    Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D.. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 


M 


ENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  Square, 
«,_^  ^S^  ^^^^  p}^y*  aifford  W.  Beera.  Secy. 
Wrtte  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  pre- 
vention of  Inaanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  menUl  hygiene,  SUte  Societies  for  Men- 
tiU  Hygiene. 

1^1  ATIONAL  HEALTH  -Committee  of  One 
■  ^Hundred  on  National  Health.  B.  F.  Bob- 
*  ^  bins.  Exec.  Sec.,  203  E.  27th  St.,  New 
lork.  To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into  a  National  Department  of  Health  to  In- 
form the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
105  Bast  22nd  St.  New  York.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  M.D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.  Reports,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon  request  Annual  transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free  to  members. 

RAGE  BETTERMENT—  National        Confer- 
ence on  Bace  Betterment,     liegeneratlon 
of  Itace  through  eugenics  and  euthenics. 
Interesting    exhibit    at    Panamal'adflc   Ex- 
DOidtion.     Official  Proceedings  first  conference. 
650  pages,  now  rea<^,  $2.00.     Addnss  Seci^- 
tary.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH-Americaa  Public  Health 
Association,  Pres.,  Wm.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington;  8ec>,  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston! 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections:  Laboratory,  VIUI  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers.  Sanitary  Erngineerlng  and 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $3.00  a  year  published  month- 
ly. 8  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
*55  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
Lie  HEALTH  NURSING— Object :  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  R.  N.  Exec.  Sec.,  25  West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS-Through 
its  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 
maintains  a  staff  of  specially  prepared 
visiting  nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on 
organisation  and  administration  of  visiting 
nurse  associations ;  pevsonal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits available  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
perintendent, Red  Cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Service,  Washington.  D.  C. 

SOCIAL  HYGIEfifE^The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc.,  105  West  40th  St.  N. 
Y. ;  Branch  Offices :  122  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago;  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 
of  venereal  diseases,  and  tbe  suppression  of  com- 
mercialized vice.  Quarterly  magasine  "Social 
Hygiene.'*  Monthlj  BuUettn.  Membership,  $5 ; 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  request.  Pres.. 
Charles  W.  Eliot ;  Gen.  Sec'y,  William  P.  Snow, 
M.D. ;  Counsel,  James  B.  Reynolds. 


RaomU  PtoUmm 


NEjQRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets  tbe  deniBd 
for  concise  Information  concernlnc  tbe 
condition  and  progress  of  the  licgN 
Race.  Extended  bibliographies.  Fail  InSk 
Price  26c.  Bv  mail  85c.  Nttro  Year  Book 
Companv,  Tuskegee   Institute,  IlabaiDa. 

In  addition  to  information  Id  Negro  Yeir 
Book.  Tuskegee  Institute  will  fornlih  other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progresi  of  the  N^ 
gro   race. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE.  n.%MrTON,  TA. 
— Tralna  Negro  and  Indian  yooth.  *^mi 
educational  experiment  itatloo."  Neither 
a  state  nor  a  government  school.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  H.  B.  Frlttell, 
Principal:  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer:  W.  H. 
Scovllle,  Secretary.  Free  literature  on  nee  td- 
iustment,  Hampton  aims  and  methods.  Bwihen 
workman,  Illnstrated  monthly,  |1  a  yesr;  free 
to  donors. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOl  TBB  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PSOPLI 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  PuNWiei 
The  CrieU,  a  monthly  magasine.  Fifty  braodiei 
and  locals.  Legal  aid,  literature,  spotkere,  las- 
tern  slides,  press  material,  etc.  PreeldfBL 
Moorfleld  Storey ;  Chairman  of  tbe  Boird  of 
Directors,  J.  B.  Splngam ;  Vice  President  tod 
Treasurer,  Oswald  Garrison  Vlliard:  Wnvtor 
of  Publications  and  Research.  W.  B.  R  DuBoli, 
Secretary,  Mary  Chllds  Nemey. 

Social  and  Rponomio  Problaat 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION- 
Objects :  "the  encouragement  of  ecooomic 
research,"  "the  issue  of  publlcstloos  on 
economic  subjects,"  **the  encoursgement  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  economic  discussion."  Tbe  meD- 
bersbip  Includes  the  professional  ecooomitti 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  Inter- 
ested In  scientific  study  of  economic  probleBs. 
Publications :  American  Economic  Review.  Pn^ 
ceedlngs  of  Annual  Meetings,  and  Htodtook 
Dues  fS.OO  a  year.  Secretary  A.  A.  Yooog. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SBtViqi- 
A  book  by  Charles  McCarthy,  Morrii 
Uewelyn  Cooke.  Mayor  Mltcbel,  8.  8; 
McClure,  Edward  A,  Ross,  John  Dewey  m 
others.  Pp.  289.  Price  one  dollar  postpaid. 
Ask  for  list  of  other  publications  on  thlt  »»- 
ject.  or  any  other  questions  on  trainlos  »<[ 
public  service,  university  extension  tnd  OfW 
training.  Address  Society  for  the  FronotMe 
of  Training  for  Public  Service.  Box  380.  Midi 
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Immigration 

CMMITTEE  FOR  IMMIGRAN'n  IN 
AMERICA— Clearing  house  and  burets 
of  consultation  on  transportation,  em- 
ployment, standard  of  Uvlns,  savings  sod  ii 
vestments,  education,  naturalisatlou,  l^i>l*^\^ 
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Wm.  Fellowes  Morgan.  Treas.  Dues  $5  a  yeir 
Including  Immigrants  in  American  Uevietr  and 
literature.    95  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  Citr. 


IMMIGRANT  GIRLS— CouncU  of  Jfvlih 
Women  (National),  Department  of  imw- 
grant  Aid,  with  headquarters  at  216  t» 
Broadway,  New  York  City.— Miss  Helen  Wlok- 
ler,  chairman, — ^glvea  friendly  aid  to  immisrani 
girls;  meets,  visits,  advises,  guides;  has  iDte^ 
national  system  of  safeguarding.  Invites  mem- 
bership. 


BOORS  ON  SOCIAL  FROBLEMS--Tbs  Sur- 
vey  Associates,  Inc..  106  B.  22d  Street, 
New  York  are  publishers  fbr  the  Ba«»» 
Sage  Foundation  and  agents  (or  books  on  IJ^ 
dustry.  health,  recreation,  relief,  civic  prob- 
lems. Immigration,  sex  hygiene,  hospitato.  tuoer' 
culosis.  settlements,  priaon  reform,  child  itDO** 
women  In  industry,  vocational  goidance.  hovB- 
Ing,  city  planning.  ^  ,^  ,  ^„ 

Uat  of  books  on  special  topics  submitted  on 
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cial  prohlema. 
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A  commiuion  of  \0%  n  allowed  to  the  pet»on  who  secures  the  dub. 
ll  may  be  deducted  before  payment  is  fonvaided. 

Single  new  subscriptiont  may  be  had  at  the  regolar  trial  rate*  nx 
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A  number  of  sample  copies  of  recent  issues  will  be  aent  upon  requeil. 
La*t  year  The  Survey  was  used  by  over  2000  college  *tudenU  a*  cd- 

dasie*  in  which  a  feature  is  made  oF  the  diicuuion  of  the  news  of  today. 

u 

n€  GIST  0/  IT- 

i<J  AM  one  of  Ihe  sissies,"  said  a  yKitf 
at  the  International  Sodaiisi  Cotftr- 
ence,  in  opening  a  speech  agaiait  war.  OU- 
er  members,  averaging  44  years  of  lit 
were  for  war  under  some  conditions.  Tt 
younger  ones,  averaging  38,  were  agama 
iin   any  terms.     Page  S67.  , 

PROFESSOR  HENDERSON'S  raemofi* 

in  hi*  home  slate  of  Illinois  a  huili  1^ 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  sUte  free  tm|^' 
inent  offices,  which  GoTemor  Dun«  ha 
just  made  effective,  and  in  the  i)ubticiii» 
of  Citizens  in  Industry  whose  proof  stn" 
he  read  on  his  death  bed.  Pa«  S69 
VANISHING    political    pattoiugt  ui 

selfish  motives  have  led  to  hitter  iiuta 
ihrough  biased  investigation! ,  on  ChioT' 
Juvenile  Court,  nursing  service.  Proi«J" 
Merriam's  report  on  crime,  and  ibc  a^ 
service  list.  Results  have  been  m  «» 
nature  of  a  boomerang.  Al  the  mmei 
a  reform  city  council  is  fighting  the  ms!«i 
attempt  to  build  up  a  personal  n^"*  * 
the  expense  of  the  civil  service.  Pip  '" 
DR.  CRILE.  authority  on  "surp? 
ahock."  finds  the  whole  Belgian  r.iir» 
in  a  condition  of  shock  similar  to  M* 
an  individual  after  an  operation.  PaKt-" 

N  EW  YORK'S  proposed  ne*  ««'  ^ 
Stitution  provides  for  a  scierblif  ™ 
Ret  to  be  drawn  by  the  governor  andu 
cabinet,  made  up  of  heads  of  admio^ni 
live  departments  appointed  by  him;  "W 
the  short  ballot  principle  lo  the  poj"'." 
leaving  only  four  executive  offices  d^ 
—governor,  lieutenant-governor,  i"""^ 
general  and  comptroller;  simplifies  cm 
procedure  and  wipes  out  maiiy  "'i™ 
boards  and  commissions,  "iduaiW  " 
prison  and  charity  boards.  It  tils  l"* 
badly  on  municipal  home  rule  m«>t  '■ 
form  of  county  government  Tlie  ™  ' 
tide  in  Dr.  Lindsay's  series  on  ""  '■ 
stitutional  Convention.  Page  S79. 
WHEN  William  Sanger  chose  a  i>i'.|? 

tence  rather  than  pay  a  fire  for  P" 
out  a  pamphlet  on  family  limitaMnj 
friends  raised   such  hob  that  poU"  " 
called  in  to  clear  the  court  room. 
567. 

FUTURE  co-operation  of  public  ""''J 
vate.  professional  and  vohmtecr  w 
work  was  the  chief  note  struck  al  '  " 
conference  on  war  relief  and  personii 
vice  held  in  London.  Chief. w^""' 
felt  for  the  time  after  war  is  o^'^' 
distress  is  expected  I"  be  greater  inw 
is  now.  Page  571. 
I N  a  review  of  the  two  final  vcJume^ 
*  M.  Tarbell  finds  the  Pittsburgh  Stff 
"one  of  the  most  unique  and  Pf^^?"' ' 
lie  services  of  this  generation.  "St 
STUDYING   housing   from   a  phys'« 

point  of  view,  the  Phipps  I?"'™' 
port  on  Philadelphia  finds  housing  w 
tremely  important  phase  of  ihf  publ":  H" 
problem.  Page  .173. 
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One  of  the  most  surprising  dis- 
turbances that  ever  took  place  in  a  law 
court  in  New  York  city  occurred  Sep- 
lember  11  at  the  trial  of  William  Sanger, 
an  architect,  for  having  violated  the 
criminal  code  in  giving  away  a  single 
copy  of  Family  Limitation,  a  pamphlet 
oil  birth  control  written  by  Margaret 
Sanger,  his  wife. 

Friends  of  the  Sangers,  members  of 
ihe  Birth  Control  League,  and  many 
others  interested  in  removing  the  legal 
barriers  against  the  distribution  of  in- 
formation about  contraception,  crowded 
the  court  room.  When  Mr.  Sanger  an- 
nounced that  he  would  go  to  jail  for 
thirty  days  rather  than  pay  a  fine  of 
$150,  a  storm  of  handclapping  broke 
upon  the  three  startled  justices.  Men 
and  women  climbed  upon  their  seats 
amid  a  medley  of  shouts  and  cries;  hats 
and  handkerchiefs  were  waved;  and  the 
justices,  their  faces  flushed,  stood  in 
their  places  unable  to  silence  the  dem- 
onstration. The  pounding  of  the  gavel 
only  added  to  the  din.  Finally  court  at- 
tendants, re -en  forced  by  policemen, 
cleared  the  room. 

The  StJBVEV  has  already  told,  in  its 
issue  of  April  3,  how  an  agent  of  An- 
thony Comstock  called  upon  Mr.  Sanger 
liuring  his  wife's  absence,  pretended  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Sanger  and 
asked  for  a  copy  of  her  pamphlet.  At 
his  trial,  which  was  held  in  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions,  Mr.  Sanger  admit- 
ted having  given  the  man  a  copy.  He 
read  portions,  and  was  prevented  from 
reading  other  portions,  of  a  statement  in 
which  he  defended  his  act  and  declared 
that  it  was  "not  he,  but  the  law,  that 
was  on  trial  here  today." 

In  pronouncing  sentence,  Presiding 
Justice  James  J.  Mclnerney  said  the 
court  found  him  guilty  of  circulating  a 
pamphlet  that  was  both  immoral  and  in- 
decent. "Such  persons  as  you  who  cir- 
culate such  pamphlets,"  said  Justice 
Mclnerney,  "are  a  menace  to  so- 
ciety. There  are  too  many  now  who 
believe  it  is  a  crime  to  have  children. 
If  some  of  the  wo'nien  who  are  going 
around  and  advocating  equal  suffrugc 
»'onl(1  go  around  and   advocate  women 
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having  children  they  would  do  a  great- 
er service.  This,  however,  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion." 

Shortly  after  the  court  room  was 
cleared,  it  was  announced  in  the  cor- 
ridors that  $1,000  had  been  raised  for 
the  publication  of  another  edition  of 
Family  Limitation  and  that  this  edition 
would  carry  the  history  of  the  Sanger 
case.  Friends  of  Margaret  Sanger,  who 
is  in  England,  declared  that  she  would 
come  home  soon  to  face  trial  on  indict- 
ments for  sending  through  the  mails  the 
Woman  Rebel,  a  monthly  paper  which 
she  edited  and  published. 


"COLUMBIA" 

By  Esther  Mobton  Smith 

Written  for  Friends'  National  Peace 

Conference. 

Winona   Lake,   Indiana,   Inly   23 

to  26,  1915 

CHE'S  standing  at  the  parting  of 

the  ways, 
To   right,    to    left,    she   turns    her 

searching  gaze; 
She's  standing,  in  her  strong  and 

clean-souled  youth. 
Silently  waiting   for  the  dawning 

truth. 

For  she  must  choose  the  armor  of 

her   might, 
.And  she  must  choose  the  Captain 

of  her  fight. 
And     she     must     follow,    on     her 

chosen  path, 
The  God  of  love — or  the  wild  god 

of  wrath. 


And  ( 


■   would  gird   her   with   ; 


My  country,  oh  my  country,  arm 

thy  youth 
With      honor      and      invulnerable 

truth : 
Vea,   follow  to  a  great   and  lofty 

goal 
The  C,o,l  of  Love— the  Captain  of 

thy  soul! 


YOUNG    MBN    FOR    CONCORD 
OLD  MBN  FOR  WAR 

The  Intercollegiate  Socialist 
Society,  organized  "to  promote  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  Socialism  among 
college  men  and  women,"  held  its  first 
conference  on  September  4-6  at  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  near  the  garden  where  Whit- 
tier  spent  many  days  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life. 

The  conference  discussed  the  Ideals 
and  Tactics  of  Socialism,  Socialist  Rem- 
edies for  Unemployment,  and  the  Klhics 
of  Socialism,  but  that  which  gave  it  dis- 
tinction was  the  discussion  of  peace  and 
war.  Three  sessions  were  devoted  to 
various  plans  of  anti-militarism,  arbi- 
tration, and  the  Socialists'  attitude 
toward  war. 

The  most  distinguished  guests  of  the 
conference  were  Senator  Henri  La  Fon- 
taine and  his  wife.  M.  La  Fontaine  has 
been  a  Socialist  member  of  the  Belgian 
senate  for  twenty  years,  and  for  as  long 
a  period  has  been  an  ardent  advocate 
of  peace.  A  learned  and  untiring  work- 
er for  arbitration  and  the  president  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau,  he  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  prize  in  1913. 

Senator  La  Fontaine  spoke  upon  his 
plan  for  an  international  tribunal,  which 
like  that  of  the  English  Fabians,  pro- 
vides that  the  nation  that  shall  go  to 
war  against  the  decision  of  an  Inter- 
national Council  may  be  most  effectively 
coerced  economically,  George  W. 
Nasmyth.  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  spoke  at  length 
of  this  use  of  economic  pressure  in  the 
postal  service,  the  telegraph,  the  em- 
bargo— in  short  the  securing  of  the  com- 
plete isolation  of  the  offending  country. 
This  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  gen- 
eral strike  and  seems  to  appeal  10  the 
imagination  of  the  Socialist  more  than 
the  military  plan  of  an  international  po- 
lice. But  the  plans  for  the  International 
High  Court,  the  International  Council 
and  the  sanction  were  too  detailed  to  ad- 
mit of  much  discussion  at  a  popular 
gathering. 

William  English  Walling,  in  a  careful 
address,  dwelt  on  the  likelihooi!  of  peace 
through  the  continued  internationahsni 
of   capital.     Prof.    Charles   Znehlin    ar- 
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BOSTON  ROUGH  ON  RATS 


THE  Woman's 
M  u  n  i  c  i  pal 
Lca^e  has  b«en 
playing  Pied  Pi- 
per for  Boston 

"death-io  -  rats" 


rats  and  flies, 
lias  been  in- 
insiructinff  the 
public  by  means 
of  posters,  teaf- 
lels  and  exhibits 
in  ways  of  lur- 


THE  RAT 
A  PARASITE 


THROUGH  MAN'S  NECUCENCE 
TIE  RAT  CONTINUES  TO  UVE  AN) 
SPREAD  DISEASE  THROUGHOUT 
THE   WORLD 


>o| 


lEB 


traps  and  pois-  . 

ors    went    to    the    exhibit    pre-  .m.™d^^»«MM«,m 

pared   by   the   committee   in    May,  ■•* ^-•^f  ■»<  a  m  hhiim 

and  departed,  laden  with  fly-snappers,  ->v  bats 

phinotas  oil.  traps  and  literature.    Eight 

rat-exterminatinfi  firms,  which  offered  their  -lUmmM 

services   free  lo  pestered   families  during  the  J'[^"" 

exhibit  weeks,  visited  over  100  houses.  -a«^« 

"The  rats  eat  up  all  the  poison  the  gentlemen  left,"  wrote  one  of  the  delivered, 
"and  my  husband  and  i  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  kindness  in  helping  us  get 
rid  of  them.  We  got  three  big  ones  and  such  peace  and  quietness  we  have  not  had 
for  years.  We  have  not  heard  or  seen  one  since  and  i  do  hope  never  will  for 
being  up  in  the  night  with  them  sawing  could  get  no  rest.  They  was  eating  up 
everything  and  when  through  the  pane  on  our  bed,  i  think  they  had  It  planned  to 
cat  ui  loo  when  you  came  to  our  rescue." 


gued  the  impossibility  of  ever  defending 
the  coast  line  of  the  United  States  and 
the  need,  therefore,  of  at  once  working 
for  reciprocal  tariffs,  a  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  construction  of  naval  vessels 
that  shall  be  of  use  in  times  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  times  of  war,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  William  James'  moral  sub- 
stitute for  war.  His  vision  was  of  a  na- 
tion where  every  boy  and  girl  shall  serve 
his  or  her  own  country  for  a  year — 
not  in  destructive  but  in  constructive 
work.  No  one  shall  be  set  aside  to 
make  death  but  all  shall  contribute  to 
the  nation's  life.  They  shall  dig  trenches 
— not  for  battles  but  for  irrigation. 
They  shall  make  roads,  plant  gardens, 
nurse,  cook — in  short,  shall  have  a  year 
of  fresh  air,  strong  work,  and  communal 
patriotic  service. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  gave  a  tell- 
ing word  of  warning  of  our  "sticky 
minds"  that  stay  in  the  past  while  the 
world  moves  in  the  present.  Prof.  Ellen 
Hayes  emphasized  the  need  of  a  broader 
education,  and  John  Spiirgo  grew  elo- 
quent on  the  righteousness  of  battling 
for  the  cause  of  the  workers  even  though 
this  should  lead  us  into  the  European 
conflict. 

Il  was  at  this  point,  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  that  the  youth  present 
took  an  active  part  in  the  conference. 
Dr.  Jessie  W.  Hughan  had  made  a 
[ilea  for  the  anti-enlistment  league,  and 


when  she  had  finished  a  young  man,  a 
student  from  Oxford,  arose  and  spoke 
for  uncompromising  peace. 

"I  am  one  of  the  sissies,"  he  began, 
"of  whom  you  have  heard ;  one  of  those 
who  refuse  to  go  out  to  kill  a   fellow 

And  he  went  onto  read  a  letter  from 
a  German  on  the  battlefield,  a  cry  of 
horror  at  the  work  given  him  to  do,  an 
appeal  against  the  civilization  that  hoped 
to  win  the  right  through  murderous 
means.  And  going  on,  he  showed  the 
utter  futility  of  war.  It  was  only  a  ten 
minute  talk  but  it  struck  the  highest  note 
to  which  the  conference  attained. 

And  the  note  struck  was  the  note  of 
Youth.  Of  the  men  present  the  average 
age  of  those  favoring,  under  some  con- 
ditions, war  and  preparation  for  war, 
was  44,  while  the  average  age  of  those 
against  war  on  any  terms  was  26.  Miss 
Addams  pointed  out  from  her  observa- 
tions in  Europe  that  it  is  the  middle- 
aged  who  are  forcing  battle  upon 
the  young.  Certainly  il  was  significant, 
that  here  at  this  gathering  of  college 
men  and  women  of  Socialist  thought,  the 
older  group  defended  war  as  sometimes 
righteous  while  the  younger  element 
refused  absolutely  to  accept  it.  The 
verdict  of  such  a  destructive,  murderous, 
unreasoning  force  they  believed  must  be 
worthless. 


"S" 


lURGICAL   SHOCK"    OH  A 
NATIONAL  SCALE 

"Dr.  Geoige  W.  Cmle  of  Cleve- 
land, the  surgeon  and  investigator  who 
has  made  the  problem  of  "surgical 
shock"  his  own  peculiar  field,  w» 
among  the  American  physicians  who 
had  temporary  charge  of  the  .^mericui 
Ambulance  in  Paris  this  past  year.  Wt 
tells  in  a  recent  article  of  finding,  dur- 
ing his  charge,  conditions  of  shoch 
parallel  to  those  in  an  individual  afici 
ojieration.  in  the  nation  of  Belgium  a;  i 
result  of  its  recent  occupation. 

The  Survey  gave  an  account  of  I'ii 
theory  of  shock  resulting  from  optn- 
lion  or  accident  in  the  issue  of  Ocioba 
17,  1914.  Purely  psychical  shock  ma 
be  explained  as  follows:  1 

The  organs  of  the  body  which  in 
brought  into  great  activity  under  ih 
stimulus  of  strong  emotions,  such  a 
(ear,  hate,  anger,  and  grief,  are  ih 
brain,  the  adrenals,  the  liver,  the  th> 
roid  gland  and  the  muscles.  Thes 
form  Crile's  "kinetic  system"  and  fm 
ntsh  the  energy  for  "fight  or  flight. 
Too  little  stimulus  to  these  organs  pro 
duces,  as  Cannon  and  his  colleagut 
have  shown,  an  accumulation  of  secrc 
tion,  especially  in  the  adrenals ;  and  un 
der  those  conditions  a  strong  emotio 
may  be  followed  by  a  sense  of  Uberaiioi 
of  exhilaration. 

Those  who  have  read  Graham  Walla 
The  Great  Society,  will  remember  lli 
interesting  connection  he  makes  betwea 
Cannon's  researches  and  the  belief  0 
the  Greeks,  that  under  the  influence  i 
pity  and  fear  the  mind  experienced 
cleansing  action, — "catharsis"  is  tl 
word  actually  used. 

Not  so,  however,  if  the  stimulus  I 
the  kinetic  system  is  over-great  or  k 
long  continued;  for  then  exhaustion  ix 
curs,  and  changes  in  the  organs  whit 
may  be  permanent.  There  may  then  1 
an  actual  destruction  of  brain  cells  ar 
these  cells  are  never  replaced  or  regei 
e  rated. 

Dr.  Crile's  observations  here  hai 
been  confirmed  quite  recently  by  W.  ! 
Kurtz  of  the  University  of  Missoui 
who  has  been  able  to  show  experimen 
ally  in  young  animals  that  the  chang 
of  old  age  can  be  produced  through  pr 
found  shock  administered   under    eihi 

These  facts  Dr.  Criie  applies  to  tl 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Belgiui 
which  he  calls  the  vivisection  of  a  n 
tion.  The  methods  of  "fright fulness"  us 
by  the  Germans  to  bring  the  civil  popul 
lion  into  subjection,  the  shooting 
threatening  to  shoot,  the  intimidation 
various  methods,  the  separation 
families,  the  hiding  in  terror  of  disco 
ery,  the  burning  or  confiscating  of  pro 
erty,  the  flight  under  hardship  and  fe; 
finally  the  homesickness  of  the  refuge< 
— all  constitute  kinetic  stimuli  of  t 
most  intense  character,  continued  sort 
times  night  and  day  for  weeks  or  ev 
months. 


[^mmoR  Welfare 


"As  a  result  of  the  supreme  effort  of 
ligrht  or  fight  or  its  equivalent  in  emo- 
ion,  one  would  expect  to  find  diminish- 
:d  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  .  .  . 
'apid  respiration  and  pulse,  increased 
irinary  output,  and  sweating.  As  a  re- 
mit of  the  excessive  emotion  and  exer- 
ion.  glycosuria,  casts  and  albumen 
vould  occur  in  an  increasing  number  of 
ndividuals.  As  a  result  of  increased 
ilood  pressure  .  .  .  there  would  be 
rases  of  sudden  heart  failure.  From 
he  increased  adrenalin  output  and  acid- 
ity, many  cases  of  miscarriage  would 
result.  .  .  .  Individuals  who  already 
lad  diabetes  would  show  a  marked  in- 
crease of  symptoms ;  some  individuals 
laving  Bright's  disease  would  be  driven 
lo  renal  failure,  coma  and  death;  and 
:ertain  cases  of  cardio-vascular  disease 
Lt'ould  result  in  apoplexy." 

What  is  true  of  the  Belgians  is,  of 
:ourse.  true  of  all  those  peoples  whose 
land  has  been  invaded:  the  French,  the 
Serbians,  the  Poles,  the  people  of  East 
Prussia,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Ger- 
mans and  English,  who  have  lost  sons 
and  husbands  in  the  war.  The  soldiers, 
according  to  Dr.  Crile's  theory,  suffer 
iin  the  whole  less,  for  they  have  more 
outlet  for  their  emotional  and  muscular 
"activation." 

But  if  he  is  right,  then  it  means  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
F.urope  is  undergoing  an  experience 
which  will  result  for  large  numbers  of 
ihem  in  premature  aging  and  in  a  per- 
manent loss  of  efficiency. 


G" 


The  appointment  of  ihe  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Board  for  the  Illinois  free 
employment  offices,  and  the  appearance 
III  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson's  volume. 
Citizens  in  Industry  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
$1.50  net)  are  both  memorials  of  his  own 
good  citizenship.  The  rehabilitation  of 
the  state  employment  offices  is  the  effect 
of  aii  amendment  to  the  old  act  consti- 
tniingr  them,  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  Unemployment  Commis- 
sitm  of  which  Professor  Henderson  was 
chairman. 

That  bill  consummated  his  last  public 
act,  the  toil  of  which  is  thought  to  have 
hastened  his  death.  This  book  was  his 
list  work,  the  proof  sheets  of  which  he 
lead  when  confined  to  the  bed  from 
which  he  never  rose.  .As  a  private  citi- 
Kn.  he  personally  petitioned  the  mayor 
if  his  city  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
investigate  unemployment  as  a  public 
problem  and  to  suggest  a  public  policy 
for  dealing  with  it.  In  so  doing,  he  jus- 
ti&«d  his  individual  initiative  by  pleading 
his  personal  study  of  poverty  and  the 
industrial  conditions  it  involved,  and  also 
Iiis  years  of  co-operation  with  relief 
wd  preventive  work,  as  president  of 
Chicago's  United  Charities  and  as  a 
nifmber  of  many  other  agencies. 

.\s  "confessedly  a  theorist  dwelling  in 
an  academic  atmosphere."  he  introduced 


his  volume  on  industry  with  an  apology 
to  the  practical  man,  that  "such  a 
student  is  naturally  as  free  from  par- 
tisan bias  as  any  one  can  be,  who  has 
convictions,  and  that  the  scientific  habit 
of  patient  collection  of  facts  and  criti- 
cism of  materials  ma^be  some  assurance 
of  reliability."         ' 

So  much  of  the  "Henderson  bill"  as 
was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  legislature,  is  now  put  into 
effective  operation  by  Governor  Dunne's 
eminently  satisfactory  appointments  to 
the  General  Advisory  Board  having  su- 
pervision of  all  the  state's  free  employ- 
ment offices.  The  two  representatives 
of  organized  labor  are  John  H.  Walker, 
long  prominent  as  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  Illinois,  now 
also  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  president  of  the  National 
Woman's  Trade  Union  League.  Em- 
ployers' interests  arc  well  represented  by 
A.  H.  R.  Atwood,  legal  adviser  at  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  and  Oscar 
F.  Mayer,  Jr.,  of  one  of  the  large  pack- 
ing firms,  who  served  with  Professor 
Henderson  as  a  member  of  the  Mayor's 
Commission  on  Unemployment  No  bet- 
ter man  could  have  been  selected  to  rep;- 
resenl  the  public  as  chairman  of  the 
board  than  John  E.  Williams,  rightly 
distinguished  as  chairman  of  the  arbitra- 
tion board  in  the  great  wholesale  cloth- 
ing works  of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx, 
whose  rare  knowledge  of  industrial  con- 
ditions and  ability  in  settling  industrial 
differences  led  to  his  choice  as  arbitra- 
tor under  the  protocol  agreement  in  the 
New  York  sewing  trades. 

This  board,  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  its  execu- 
tive officer,  is  commissioned  not  only  to 


^LREADY  two  hundred  million 
Red  Cross  Christmas  seals  are  on 
ihe  press  for  this  year's  selling  cam- 
paign of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, The  new  seal,  which  is 
shown  above,  is  printed  red,  green, 
black  and  white  and  is  not  quite  one 
inch  square.  All  who  wish  to  help 
in  the  ant i -tuberculosis  crusade  are 
urged  by  the  association  to  co-oper- 
ate without  delay.  The  address  of 
the  association  is  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street.  New  York. 


supervise  the  employment  offices,  but 

"to  bring  about  such  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  between  large  employers 
of  labor,  including  municipal  and  other 
public  authorities,  by  the  dove-tailing  of 
industries,  by  Isng-time  contracts  or 
otherwise,  as  will  most  effectively  dis- 
tribute and  utilize  the  available  supply 
of  labor  and  keep  it  employed  with  the 
greatest  possible  constancy  and  regular- 
ity. To  this  end  it  is  also  to  organize 
concerted  movements  and  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  federal  government  in  extending 
these  movements  beyond  the  state." 

Local  advisory  boards  are  to  be  or- 
ganized by  the  state  board  in  connection 
with  each  office  and  branch  office,  all 
members  of  both  state  and  local  boards 
serving  without  compensation.  The 
Chicago  officb,  with  two  branches,  is 
already  reorganized  and  at  work,  with 
the  active  co-operation  of  a  group  rep- 
resenting the  voluntary  agencies  deal- 
ing with  the  unemployed  or  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Still  another  commission  was  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  to  investigate  un- 
employment, consisting  of  three  repre- 
sentative employers,  three  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor,  and  three  to 
represent  the  geiieral  public,  all  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor.  An  appropriation 
of  only  $5,000,  however,  was  made  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  this  commission. 

Good  as  these  measures  are,  so  far 
as  they  go.  Professor  Henderson  went 
far  further  both  in  his  bill  and  his  book. 
Striking  at  the  heart  of  the  situation, 
he  sought  in  his  title.  Citizens  in  Indus- 
try, to  carry  home  to  the  individual  and 
public  conscience  bis  own  conviction 
that  both  industrial  and  civic  safety  and 
progress  depend  upon  giving  industrial 
expression  and  effect  to  good  citizenship. 
To  show  that  this  can  and  should  be 
done,  and  how  it  may  be  attempted,  he 
gathered  in  this  volume  the  gleanings 
of  his  wide  study,  correspondence  and 
travel,  ranging  over  three  continents,  in 
discovering  what  is  thus  done  by  em- 
ployers and  organized  labor,  and  by 
state,  educational,  social  and  religious 
agencies.  The  recital  of  these  interest- 
ing facts  is  vitalized  by  running  com- 
ment and  criticism  covering  much  of  the 
whole  range  of  industrial  discussion — 
efliciency  as  related  to  health,  housing 
and  trade  unionism;  child  labor  vs,  vo- 
cational guidance  and  training:  the  in- 
dependence of  the  workers  as  related  to 
welfare  work:  standards  of  living  and 
Ihe  living  wage;  industrial  differences 
and  their  settlement ;  and  the  tendency 
toward  democratic  control  in  industry. 

While  the  volume  is  an  interpretation 
of  citizenship  in  industry,  actual  and  po- 
tential, there  is  at  every  point  the  sym- 
pathetic human  touch  of  the  true  inter- 
preter, the  philanthropist's  capacity  to 
put  himself  in  the  other's  place,  the  citi- 
zen's consciousness  of  the  community's 
rights  and  duties,  and  the  facing  forward 
toward  the  democracy  that  is  lo  be — in 
industry  as  in  citizenship. 
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TWO  years  ago  85,000  children 
in  New  York  city  were  attend- 
ing school  less  than  five  hours 
daily  because  seats  were  too 
few  for  them.  In  June  of  this  year 
the  number  on  "part  time"  was  stated 
to  be  132,000.  Last  Monday,  when  the 
fall  term  opened,  it  had  risen  much 
higher,  probably  to  160,000. 

The  Board  of  Education  demands 
from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  from 
#the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment for  "a  seat  for  every  child." 
The  Board  of  Estimate  replies  that  it  is 
financially  impossible  for  the  city  to 
supply  such  a  sum.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation thereupon  lays  the  blame  for  the 
whole  situation  upon  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate, and  matters  are  at  a  standstill. 

What  is  to  be  done? 
•     Must  the  city  of  New  York  acknowl- 
edge that  it  cannot  furnish  a  full  day's 
schooling  to  all  its  children? 

Must  it  admit  that  it  has  grown  too 
large  to  administer  itself,  that  it  has 
blindly  allowed  the  process  of  accretion 
to  go  on  until  all  the  known  resources 
of  statesmanship  have  become  impotent 
and  inert? 

Must  America  be  the  first  land  to  ad- 
mit, not  the  undcsirability  of  popular  ed- 
ucation, but .  failure  of  the  very  means 
to  provide  it? 

The  answer  is  blazoned  on  the  skies. 
It  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  unat- 
tainable sum  asked  for  by  the  Board 
of  Education  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  The  request  for  this  money 
proceeds  from  the  belief  that  every  child 
m«st  have  a  reserved  seat  in  a  school 
building,  for  his  exclusive  use  through- 
out the  term.  It  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated, within  New    York    city    and 


Setting  Big  Sums 

in  Arithmetic 

By 
W^inthrop  D,  Lane 


without,  that  this  is  a  false  theory  of 
school  administration,  and  that  a  much 
richer  education  can  be  secured  for 
every  pupil  by  means  of  the  duplicate 
school  plan  first  evolved  in  Gary,  Ind., 
by  William  Wirt,  and  successfully  adapt- 
ed to  conditions  in  New  York  city  with- 
in the  past  year. 

The  Survey  has  already  told  how  Mr. 
Wirt,  by  enlarging  the  auditorium,  play- 
ground and  other  facilities  in  Public 
School  89,  Brooklyn,  housed  two  schools 
simultaneously  in^  one  building,  length- 
ened the  school  day,  increased  the  ef- 
ficiency of  supervision  and  teaching, 
added  work  and  play  elements  to  the 
curriculum,  and  strengthened  the  con- 
tact of  children  with  other  educational 
agencies  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Survey  has  told  also  how  the  city,  act- 
ing on  the  recommendation  of  the 
school  authorities,  provided  money  for 
the  extension  of  this  system  to  twelve 
crowded  schools  in  the  Bronx,  thus 
eliminating  at  a  single  stroke  one  of  the 
most  acute  part  time  situations  in  the 
city,  and  doing  this  at  a  cost  of  several 
millions  less  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  give  every  child  a  reserved 
seat  under  the  traditional  system. 


Mr.  Wirt  has  told  in  detail  how  this 
same  thing  can  be  done  for  the  whole 
city.  By  erecting  new  buildings  here, 
enlarging  old  buildings  there,  remodel- 
ling and  buying  play  space  elsewhere 
the  duplicate  school  plan  can  be  spreao 
throughout  the  city,  and  the  evil  of  pan 
time  completely  done  away  with,  he  de- 
clares, at  an  approximate  cost  of  $6. 
000,000.  This  expenditure  will  do  much 
more  than  take  the  place  of  the  thim 
or  forty  millions  asked  by  the  Board  oi 
Education.  It  will  secure  the  richer  edu 
cational  advantages  inherent  in  the  du 
plicate  school  plan.  Moreover,  it  wi 
give  the  city  an  experience  with  ih: 
plan  that  will  enable  it  to  meet  futu:' 
growths  in  the  school  population  wit!: 
both  financial  and  administrative  ease 

Now  that  Comptroller  Prcndcrgasti 
has  declared  his  belief  in  the  duplicate 
school  plan,  it  would  seem  that  every  one 
except  some  of  the  city's  educational  aih 
thorities  has  become  convinced  of  its  de- 
sirability. While  arguments  continue 
and  doubts  persist,  while  methods  other 
than  the  real  duplicate  plan  are  tried 
and  found  wanting,  while  cautious  starts 
in  Mr.  Wirt's  direction  are  made  under 
the  covering  name  of  "experiments' 
160,000  children  are  turned  early  fron 
school  each  day  into  the  hands  of  the 
school's  strongest  competitor,  the  street 

Certain  it  is,  in  most  cases,  that  edxh 
cational  opportunity  knocks  but  once^ 
what  these  children  are  now  losing  thc,^ 
will  never  regain. 

It  is  time  for  caution  and  doubt  to 
receive  their  true  names,  and  for  a  to^ 
long-patient  community  to  demand  thi] 
criminal  hesitancy  shall  no  longer  roi 
thousands  of  children  of  the  right  n 
start  life  as  auspiciously  as  they  can. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  DEFECTIVE 

CHILD 

WnuAM  Franklin  Rosbnblum 

OLORD,  I  come  to  Thee  as  the  Supreme  Com- 
forter. I  am  called  the  defective  child. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  men  turn  from  me. 
They  look  at  me  in  pity  and  in  scorn.  My  father 
thrusts  me  from  him.  My  mother  weeps  over  me 
and  mutters :  *  *  These  ai'e  the  wages  of  ignorance 
and  sin.**  The  teacher  says  I  am  ''backward" 
*>and  hopeless.    My  classmates  call  me  **fool/* 

f^  LORD,  what  have  I  done?  Tell  me,  Thou 
V^  who  art  all  wise  and  all  merciful.  What 
have  I  done  t  Do  not  turn  from  me,  O  God !  Give 
me  love!  Oh,  how  I  hunger  for  Love!  For  the 
strong  embrace  of  a  father — for  the  soothing  ca- 
ress of  a  mother.  And  how  I  yearn  for  playmates, 
yet  none  will  play  with  me. 

IS  it  a  sin  to  be  a  defective  child!    Turn  not 
from  me,  0  Lord,  I  am  innocent — innocent — 
innocent. 
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Relief  Work  In 

Great  Britain 
By 

Mary  Willcox  Glenn 


TpHE  July  number  of  the  London 
Charity  Organisation  Review  is  the 
report  of  a  joint  conference  on  war  re- 
lief and  personal  service  which  was  held 
in  London  during  three  days  of  June. 
The  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to 
bring  together  those  who  had  been  ac- 
tively at  work  throughout  England  in 
the  organizing  and  the  administering  of 
relief  incidental  to  the  war.  In  closing 
the  conference,  Prof.  Barnard  Bosan- 
quet,  who  presided  at  the  final  meeting, 
was  able  to  say  that  not  only  from  Lon- 
don, but  from  other  parts  of  England 
there  had  come  a  strong  attendance,  and 
that  the  "voice  of  the  provinces,  which, 
indeed,  we  principally  came  together  to 
hear  .  .  .  has  been  very  sympa- 
thetic, exceedingly  sanguine  and  exceed- 
ingly emphatic."  He  said,  also,  that 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  had 
been  expressed  had  served  to  reveal 
an  underlying  agreement  and  unanimity 
and  to  show  what  are  the  points  that  are 
to  be  considered  in  working  out  the 
problem  of  future  co-operation. 

The  report  of  the  conference  might 
be  said  to  be  characterized  by  that  note 
— the  note  of  future  co-operation. 
There  is,  moreover,  special  significance 
and  promise  in  the  fact  that  Uiose  who 
Jed  the  discussions  were  not  concerned 
primarily  with  a  considering  of  what 
had  been  already  undertaken  or  accom- 
plished, but  rather  with  what  will  have 
to  be  done  to  provide  helpful  relief  af- 
ter the  war  is  over,  when,  it  is  antici- 
pated, the  distress  will  be  greater  than 
during  the  conduct  of  the  war.  As  one 
of  the  speakers  put  it:  "We  ought  to 
be  making  plans  with  regard  to  how  we 
are  going  to  act  at  the  psychological 
moment  when,  as  I  hope,  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  will  say  to  the  National 
Relief  Committee,  *Now,  your  work  is 
done  and  you  may  disband  it.' " 

Four  days  after  the  declaration  of 
war  a  government  committee  issued  a 
circular  entitled  the  Prevention  of  Re- 
lief of  Distress  (P.  R.  D.  1)  which  was 
sent  to  a  representative,  the  mayor  or 
the  chairman  of  the  so-called  local  au- 
thority, of  each  municipality.  The 
circular  called  on  the  local  au- 
thority to  form  a  representative  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  needs  of  the  lo- 
cality and  to  co-ordinate  the  distribution 


of  the  required  relief.  It  was  thus  made 
possible  for  each  locality  to  create  at 
once  a  single  representative  body  for 
the  organizing  of  individual  case  work 
and  for  the  co-ordinating  of  various 
other  forms  of  effort.  The  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Families'  Association  and  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Help  Society,  were 
already  in  existence  and  had  active 
branches  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  Charity  Organization  Society  or  a 
Guild  of  Help  was  effectively  at  work 
in  about  200  of  the  larger  towns  and 
small  villages.  With  the  creation  of  the 
new  government  agencies  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  these  and  other  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  already  at  work,  an 
enormous  sum  of  energy  was  set  in  mo- 
tion and  a  volume  of  problems  of  con- 
trol and  ot  co-ordination  were  evoked. 

The  great  interest  of  the  report  of 
the  conference,  whose  attendance  in- 
cluded representatives  of  these  various 
and  varied  bodies,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  fundamental  importance  of  sound 
case  work  and  the  principles  of  co-op- 
eration and  co-ordination  of  effort  were 
accepted  as  the  ground  work  of  the  ^dis- 
cussions. As  one  turns  over  the  200 
pages  of  the  report  one  feels  how  rich 
a  composite  they  are  of  well  digested 
principles  of  case  work,  and  how  truly 
they  reveal,  as  was  said  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  that  the  discussions  in  them- 
selves point  to  a  crowning  of  the  effort 
of  the  last  fifty  years  to  systematize  re- 
lief and  to  develop  a  sound  case  work 
method. 

How  stimulating  it  is  to  read  that 
even  at  the  time  when  the  number  of 
families  under  care  and  the  number  of 
volunteers  giving  service  were  mounting 
sp  rapidly,  it  was  becoming  more  and 
more  accepted  that  rules  ^ould  not  be 
drawn  to  cover  all  cases  and  that  rules 
had  to  be  applied  by  living  people  who 
should  be  prepared  to  deal  with  each 
case  as  it  arose.  That  "the  only  real  co- 
operation is  the  co-operation  you  get  be- 
cause people  want  it"  and  because  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  the  securing 
of  co-operation  is  recognized  and  as- 
sumed. That  registration  is  a  means  of 
furthering  co-operation  and  is  valuable 
primarily  as  an  agency  for  the  further- 
ing and  stimulating  of  co-operative  ef- 
fort, not  as  a  means  to  prevent  over- 
lapping. That  in  order  to  use  effective- 
ly the  splendid  outpouring  of  volunteer 
service  it  must  be  made  into  a  great 
machinery  which  shall  be  "built 
up  from  the  bottom  by  good  train- 
ed work."  That  there  must  be  in- 
si stance  on  the  training  of  the  worker, 
regular  and  volunteer,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  there  being  more 
"whistle  than  push  In  the  engine.'  That 
there  must  be  training  and  serious  train- 
ing, or  else  the  future  of  our  co-opera- 
tion and  co-ordination  will  be  written  in 
the  sand  and  be  absolutely  useless.  And 
that  not  by  acts  of  Parliament  alone,  but 


by  the  joining  of  hand  to  hand  in  a 
splendid  devotion  to  the  common  cause, 
there  will  be  brought  about  a  solution  to 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  present 
time. 

A  POLICE -WOMAN'S  RECORD  IN 
TOPBKA 

A  WOMAN  "cop"  has  written  a 
pamphlet  to  show  that  women  "patrol- 
men" are  wise  and  efiicient  guardians 
of  the  peace. 

Eva  L.  Corning  is  one  of  two  police- 
women appointed  under  civil  service 
commission  rules  in  Topeka  during  the 
administration  of  Mayor  R.  L.  Cofran, 
1913.  She  was,  moreover,  the  second 
police-woman  in  the  United  States  under 
civil  service — Alice  Stebbins  Wells  of 
Los. Angeles  being  the  first. 

The  system  for  Topeka  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Good  Government  Club, 
the  largest  civic  organization  in  Kansas. 
In  recognition  of  its  services  for  the 
v^lfare  of  Topeka,  Mayor  Cofran  ap- 
pointed from  the  Good  Government  Club 
an  advisory  council  of  women  to  work 
with  the  city  administration.  It  was 
the  council  which  recommended  to  the 
mayor  police-women  for  Topeka.  Mayor 
Cofran  s  successor,  Mayor  Jay  E.  House, 
elected  this  year,  has  never  been  in 
favor  of  this  line  of  reform  in  police 
work,  and  has  discontinued  the  services 
of  the  women  members  of  the  force, 
thus  allowing  Topeka  to  step  back  into 
the  old  style  of  police  work,  though  the 
city's  example  has  been  taken  up  by 
Wichita  and  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  and 
by  some  forty  eastern  and  western  cities. 

The  "beat"  which  Miss  Corning 
traveled  lay  among  dance-halls,  at  the 
"movies,"  in  cafes  and  at  railroad  sta- 
tions. Her  only  insignia  of  oflSce  were 
a  badge  and  a  whistle.  Her  duties  rang- 
ed from  adjusting  a  dispute  ''Ctween  a 
laundress  and  her  employer  to  talking 
things  over  with  some  youthful  "hobo." 
She  enforced  the  anti-smoking  and  cur- 
few laws;  returned  runaways  to  parents 
and  smoothed  out  family  difficulties ;  and 
dissuaded  many  young  girls,  from  reck- 
lessness and  disgrace. 

In  reviewing  her  work.  Miss  Cornine 
states  that  she  had  personal  work  witn 
168  girls  and  135  older  women.  Homes 
and  employment  were  found  for  the 
girls,  most  of  whom  were  homeless  and 
friendless,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Pro- 
vident Association  co-operating.  A 
number  of  cases  were  of  girls  stealing 
from  their  employers,  sometimes  money 
but  usually  pretty  things  to  wear.  In 
every  instance  the  goods  were  returned 
and  the  girls  given  another  chance. 
Forty-nine  boys  were  counseled  and 
helped  out  of  difficulties  without  being 
taken  to  the  juvenile  court.  Twenty 
arrests  were  made,  mostly  boys  violating 
the  anti-smoking  law,  and  many  chil- 
dren were  sent  home  from  parks  and 
streets  under  the  curfew  law.  Twenty- 
six  cases  of  women  and  girls  in  neigh- 
borhood difficulties  were  settled  out  of 
court.  In  addition  Miss  Coming  re- 
cords talks  to  hundreds  of  school  chil- 
dren and  seventy-five  investigations  of 
disorderly  and  unsanitary  conditions 
which  were  reported  to  various  city  de- 
partments. 
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HOW   LONG,    O    LORD  I 

7ofi fright  by  Alilw  Otlrototty 


VERSES     and 

sketch,   telling 

the    atory   o£    the 

persecuted     Jew, 

neighbors  of  the 
Univeraiiy  Settle- 
ment. New  York, 
and  printed  in 
the  Guild  Jour- 
nal, published  by 
the  clubs  of  the 
settlement.  Abbo 
Ostrowsky,  direc- 
tor of  the  settle- 
ment's Art  Qub, 
made  the  drawing 
and  Elias  Lieber- 
man,  member  of 
the  Emerson  So- 
ciety of  the  settle- 
ment,   wrote    the 


n»y  *■> — but  ■  thoiuand  rBiMO*  llDid 

To  *t«lk  the  aaunr  tbco 
Wtttn  the  liut  for  blood  la  liinig«r-lcK 

By  tht  bcut  that  ' — "-  " 


come  aiHl  tke  itlns  of  K, 

Ifi  cndlaia  road, 

m  aad  til*  pain  «l  It, — 


My   ana   too  iMmb   t*  pray, 
EiMorlai  tb*  coal  at  Ita  vtlvM  blw:l 
In   Um  dread  ot  tb*  conlai  day. 

FOR  the  day  B 
A*  I  bead  t 
Tbc  lliht  must  o 

T«e    Mte    of    t^.      __ 
But  tbU  I  know  tt  I  roel  ■ 

To  tba  natliHU'  line  and  try. 
A   barnlna  tratk  In   tba  band   al  Ood: 
I  know  tbat  I  matt  not  dia. 


e  bulk  of  tbe  call  of  E 


, a  cloak  ol  II 

And   Mere*    In    I  '" 
What  wonder  tbe  I ... , — 

Wbcn  tbe  wouda  an  kept  ao  traah 
linnigh  rpuntleaa  year*  of  active  - — 

In  the  rack  ot  tke  tr^ •  --— 


a  friend, 

1  trip  my  truaty  wand^Matt 

la  a  nnmcy  wltboul  an  end. 
My  faith  la  atroos  a*  tbe  prUul  rucka. 

And  deep  a*  ny  tearleaa  woea; 
I  am  Jeb  of  the  nallona— bdr  of  wronaa. 
But   wby— JAovab   knows. 

ELIAS  LIBBERMAN 


PENNSYLVANIA'S    WBLFARB 
WORK  FOB  CHILDRBN 

Thb  Depattment  of  Child-Help- 
ing of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has 
just  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  Hastings 
H.  Hart's  introduction  to  the  volume  on 
Child  Welfare  Work  in  Pennsylvania, 
written  by  W.  H.  Siingerland  and 
recording  his  study  a  year  or  so  ago,  of 
the  agencies  and  institutions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania caring  for  dependent,  delinquent 
and  defective  children. 

Pennsylvania  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  state  of  the  Union  in  the  magni- 
tude and  generosity  of  her  investments 
for  these  classes  of  children  both  in 
large  and  small  institutions. 

Girard  College  has  made  such  an  im- 
pression that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  left  by  the  wealthy  for  the  care 
i)f  normal  orphan  girls  which  cannot  be 
used  because  girls  of  that  class  are  so 
few:  while,  at  the  same  time,  thousands 


of  defective  girls  are  allowed  to  run  at 
large  for  lack  of  institutional  provision. 

Dr.  Hart  points  out  several  singular 
ditTerences  between  the  work  and  re- 
sources of  the  child-helping  institutions 
and  agencies  in  the  eastern  and  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  state,  his  compari- 
son indicating  a  greater  measure  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  east. 

The  fact  is  noted  that  while  in  New 
York  the  amount  of  public  funds  ap- 
propriated per  child  to  Catholic  institu- 
tions is  $108  and  to  non-Catholic  in- 
stitutions $97,  respectively,  these 
amounts  in  Pennsylvania  are  $20  for 
Catholic  institutions  and  $83  for  non- 
Catholic. 

Dr.  Hart  combines  with  his  analysis 
of  Pennsylvania's  work  in  this  field  a 
tentative  outline  of  a  state  program; 

First,  that  the  co-operation  be  secured 
of  the  most  efficient  and  patriotic  or- 
ganisations dealing  with  child  welfare 
in  the  state; 


Second,  that  a  session  of  the  suit 
Conference  of  Chanties  and  Correciion 
be  called  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
children's  program,  at  which  a  comniii- 
tee  shall  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  oi 
outlining  a  comprehensive  state  pro- 
gram for  child  welfare; 

Third,  that  legislation  be  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  state  com- 
mission to  prepare  a  children's  code  to 
embody  all  legislation  affecting  depend- 
ent, delinquent  and  defective  children. 


u 


NITING  CHILDREN'S  WBLPAkB 
SOCIBTIBS  IN  BUFFALO 

Two      PHILANTHBOPIC      SOCictici 

of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  both  in  existence  fot 
forty  years,  have  merged.  The  firji 
component,  the  Buffalo  Children's  .\\'. 
Society,  was  organized  in  1672  and  hai 
conducted  a  boys'  home,  accommodating 
seventy  homeless  boys,  a  children's 
shelter,  or  temporary  home ;  and  a  bu- 
reau for  neglected  children,  estabtisbtd 
in  1910,  and  having  police  power  to  Li- 
ve stigate,  advise  and  prosecute  com- 
plaints of  cruelty  and  neglect  to  children 
ill  Erie  County.  The  Queen  City  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelt}'  tu 
Children  was  incorporated  by  a  special 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1877  to  prait- 
cute  cases  of  cruelty  against  childrer. 
Its  officers  are  endowed  with  police 
power. 

For  some  time  members  of  both  so- 
cieties have  felt  that  the  work  was  ovei 
lapping,  with  a  resulting  waste  of  effi- 
ciency and  unnecessary  expense.  Br 
the  plan  adopted  for  amalgamating  tht 
two  societies,  both  are  brought  under  one 
common  management  and  control  but  r( 
tain  for  the  present  their  separate  cor 
porate  existence.  Under  the  new  cai 
tract  work  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  gcr.- 
eral  council  of  the  Child  Welfare  -As- 
sociation, composed  of  trustees  of  eac- 
society. 

Edward  H.  Leich worth  is  chainn;; 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Association  v 
John  P.  Sanderson,  Jr.,  secretary  of  tht 
Children's  Aid  Society  since  last  S*p- 
lember,  has  been  made  general  secreta^^ 
of  the  new  work.  Everet  E,  Grerr 
former  church  secretary  of  the  Chari> 
Organization  Society,  has  been  enfic^- 
as  supervisor  of  case  work  for  the  ck:\- 
dren's  bureau.  W.  A.  Cleaver  has  b*ffl 
retained  as  superintendent  of  the  bm- 
home. 

SCHOOL  OF  PBACB 

The  New  York  citv  branch  of  i"' 
Woman's  Peace  Party  is  plaiminf^  t 
conduct  a  school  for  organizers,  spcii 
ers  and  members  this  fall.  The  scbo 
which  will  run  for  several  weeks  ■ 
be  held  at  the  Studio  Cub.  35  Eis; 
Sixty-second  street.  It  will  be  orgw 
ized  on  the  plan  n^i  the  peace  course  i'- 
ranged  last  spring  by  the  ChiuF 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthrop' 
Such  subjects  as  The  Hague  Cooit'* 
cnces,  democratic  control  of  foroT 
policy,  mediation  without  annistice.  •'■ 
be  discussed,  Norman  Angell  of  il^ 
English  Union  of  Domocratic  Con""'- 
George  N.  Nasmyth,  Hamiltoti  Hn)"- 
Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  and  Frederic  ' 
Howe  are  some  of  those  who  have  Uf 
asked  to  give  lectures. 


CIVICS 


TpHE  recent  Phipps  Institute  report 
on  Housing  and  Social  Conditions  in 
Philadelphia  is  not  only  valuable  in  it- 
self, but  has  an  added  interest  in  being 
written  by  Dr.  Frank  A.  Craig  from  the 
physician  s  standpoint  and  in  being  an 
evidence  of  the  awakening  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  the  importance  of  hous- 
ing. 

The  investigation  was  made  by  work- 
ers of  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  institute  under  the  direction  of 
Lucinda  Nelson  Stringer.  The  Negro 
districts  were  inspected  by  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Tucker,  a  colored  worker  supplied  by 
the  Whittier  Center. 

Jewish,  Italian  and  Negro  sections  in 
the  central-eastern  and  south-eastern 
older  parts  of  the  city  Were  studied  and 
in  comparison  with  these  the  home  sur- 
roundings of  institute  patients.  The  re- 
port covers  1,003  houses  and  5312  per- 
sons. 

"The  districts  were  selected  because 
they  were  considered  average,  typical 
blocks  of  the  races  living  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  city,  and  not  because  they 
were  the  worst  that  could  be  found, 
which  is  too  frequently  a  defect  in  in- 
vestigations of  this  kind,  giving  a  dis- 
torted and  abnormal  picture  of  the  aver- 
age living  conditions." 

In  view  of  this,  the  findings  of  the 
investigators  are  impressive.  Over  18 
per  cent  of  all  the  houses  examined 
were  placed  in  the  "zero"  class,  or,  in 
other  words,  were  considered  unfit  to 
live  in.  The  very  good  houses,  consti- 
tuting 9.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  were 
found  scattered  irregularly  and  fairly 
evenly;  the  very  bad  houses  were 
grouped  together,  as  a  rule.    The  houses 


Some  Homes  In 
Philadelphia 

By 
Emily   W.  Dinwiddie 


on  the  rear  lots  were  in  markedly  worse 
condition  than  those  at  the  front,  as  was 
to  be  expected. 

The  Philadelphia  "alleys,"  the  narrow 
spaces  on  which  houses  front  behind  a 
building  facing  on  the  street,  receive 
scathing;  condemnation.  "They  have  no 
redeeming  features  to  recommend  them 
except  the  saving  of  space."  Of  all  the 
houses  examined,  about  one-sixth  faced 
on  an  alley  or  backyard. 

High  board  fences  surrounding  yards 
come  in  for  mention.  Attention  is  call- 
ed to  the  fact  that  though  they  secure 
privacy,  they  encourage  carelessness 
and  make  inspection  difficult.  This  in- 
frequently noticed  subject,  however, 
might  well  merit  further  discussion. 
The  fences  sometimes  interfere  with  the 
lighting  and  ventilation  of  rear  rooms 
and  they  almost  always  give  an  unsight- 
ly appearance  to  the  interior  of  the 
block,  yet  in  one  and  two-family  houses 
the  privacy  they  afford  is  greatly  valued 
by  some  self-respecting  tenants,  where 
the  mother  likes  to  feel  that  her  small 
children   are  in   a  safe,   secluded   place 


with  playmates  whom  she  knows,  and 
where  the  father  enjoys  a  quiet  evening 
pipe  not  in  full  view  of  all  his  neighbors. 
Shelter  from  public  observation  for 
laundry  work  and  for  use  of  yard  toilets 
is  also  appreciated  by  some. 

But  wretched,  unsanitary  condition  of 
yard  drainage  or  cleanliness  is  shown 
by  the  report  to  exist,  each  in  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  cases.  This  obviously  in- 
terferes with  the  use  of  the  yards  as 
play  and  recreation  space  and  strength- 
ens the  argument  for  opening  them  up 
to  general  view. 

Though  privy  vaults  are  illegal  in 
Philadelphia  wherever  sewer  connection 
is  possible,  and  though  large  numbers 
are  reported  removed  every  year,  the  in- 
vestigation showed  252  yard  vaults  in 
direct  violation  of  law  in  the  districts 
examined.  "The  one  feature  which 
stands  out  in  the  list  of  nuisances  is  the 
frequent  complaint  of  odors  from  priv- 
ies." Over  half  the  privies  were  found 
to  be  in  very  bad  repair.  The  inves-j 
tigator  stated  that  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  apartments  studied  had  indoor 
toilet  facilities  and  less  than  half  had 
separate  toilets,  not  shared  with  other 
apartments. 

The  situation  as  to  water  supply  was 
much  the  same.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  families  were  dependent  upon  a  yard 
hydrant,  which  sometimes  meant  carry- 
ing all  the  water  used  up  two  flights  of 
stairs.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  fam- 
ilies had  a  separate  water  supply  of  their 
own.  Bath  tubs  were  found  in  the  ratio 
of  one  to  every  5.4  families. 

The  condition  of  the  cellars  and  base- 
ments was  unsatisfactory.  About  one- 
third  were  damp.  Six  per  cent  actually 
had  water  in  them.  Over  one-fourth 
had  inadequate  ventilation  and  over  one- 
tenth  were  very  dark.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  or  12.9  per  cent,  were 
used  for  living,  sleeping,  cooking  or 
business. 

In  analyzing  the  living  conditions  of 
the  occupants  of  the  houses,  the  report 
brings  out  interesting  facts.    Comparing 


HISTORICAL  CALDWBLL  IN  PICTURBSQUB  PAGBANT 
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C\  .\LDWELL,  N.  J.,  made  famous  by  its  founder,  the  Rev. 
James  Caldwell,  was  purchased  225  years  ago  from  the 
Delaware  Indians.  On  July  5  this  anniversary  was  celebrated 
at  <^ldwell  by  an  historical  pageant  assembled  and  dramatized 
by  Miss  O'Kane  Conwell. 

The  hero  of  the  posters  and  stamps  designed  by  a  local 
artist,  Ingeborg  Hansell,  to  advertise  the  pageant  as  well  as 
of  the  pageant  Itself  was  (he  "fighting  parson,"  James  Cald- 
well. The  scene  at  Springfield  Bridge  was  enacted  where 
the  minute  men  having  no  wadding  for  their  muskets  had 
turned  to  run  when  James  Caldwell  rushed  to  the  nearby 
church  and  returned,  so  the  story  goes,  his  arms  filled  with 


hymn  books.  "Give  'em  Watts,  boys,  give  'em  Watts,"  he 
cried,  as  he  tore  out  the  leaves,  a  cry  that  has  re-echoed  in 
the  town  history  for  over  300  years. 

Other  scenes  presented  at  the  pageant  were  the  purchase 
of  the  land  in  1672;  the  horseneck  riots  1749;  Washington's 
visit  to  the  old  stone  fort  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Fair- 
field; the  naming  of  Caldwell;  the  visit  of  General  Lafayette; 
a  drilling  day  on  the  Green;  and  the  return  of  the  Boys  in 
Blue. 

The  celebration  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Caldwell  Board  of  Trade;  Vechten  Waring  was  the  father 
and  promoter  of  the  pageant. 
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LINING  UP  FOR 
EOCKFORD 
QVER  8,000  school 
children  marched  in 
this  street  parade  dur- 
ing "the  week  of  civic 
enterprise  for  young 
people"  conducted  by 
the  Young  People's  Ex- 
position Association  of 
kockford,  111.  Other 
features  of  the  week 
were  a  public  exhibition 
at  the  armory  of  boys' 
and  girls'  handwork  in 
industries,  home  eco- 
nomics and  arts,  liter- 
ary, musical  and  com- 
mercial contests ;  ami 
drills,  athletic  events 
and  folk  dances  in 
which  |ome  2,000  chil- 
dren participated  at  the 
fairgrounds.  The 
Young  People's  Expo- 
sition Association  is  a 
permanent  body  whose 
object  is  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  the  par- 
ents and  citizens  of 
Rock  ford  to  sec  what 
the  young  folks  of  the 
city  are  accomplishing 
both  in  school  and  dur- 
ing their  leisure  lime. 


the  families  and  their  homes,  "the 
largest  section  of  the  people  are  those  of 
cleanly  habits,  living  in  bad  houses." 
Comparing  the  different  groups  as  to 
cleanliness,  "the  Negroes  show  by  far 
the  best  conditions,  with  96  per  cent  of 
clean  homes."  "The  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  eitire  investigation  from  the 
standpoint  of  race  was  the  remarkable 
degree  of  cleanliness  in  the  homes  of  the 
Negroes."  "The  Italians  and  patients 
were  next,  with  the  advantage  slightly 
in  favnr  ol  the  former,  and  the  worst 
condilions  were  found  among  the  Jew- 
ish people,  one-fifth  of  whom  (20.6  per 
cent )  were  living  in  dirty  homes."  As 
to  |-ving  in  large  buildings,  "in  the  Jew- 
ish district  the  large  houses  with  a 
great  many  rooms  (as  high  as  24 
rooms)  occurred  more  frequently  than 
in  the  other  districts." 

In  room  congestion,  "the  Negro  dis- 
trict" is  "in  by  far  the  best  condition  as 
regards  crowding"  per  room,  "and  the 
Italian  iw  the  worst."  Yet  the  Negroes 
had  the  largest  proportion  of  lodgers. 
25.1  per  cent.  "A  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  children"  is  "found  among  the 
Negroes." 

As  to  home  ownership  and  its  results. 
■the  large  proportio  of  Italian  house 
owners  ( 14.06  per  cent)"  is  "in  Striking 
contrast  lo  the  condition  among  the 
Negroes,  where  only  1.44  per  cent  were 
found  owning  their  homes.     Even  the 


Jews  showed  nowhere  near  the  same 
proportion  of  house-owners  as  the  Ital- 
ians." "Accepting  the  information  ob- 
tained by  this  investigation  as  correct, 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
ownership  of  the  home  is  a  very  potent 
factor  in  the  securing  of  good  housing." 

As  to  rents,  "very  high  rates"  arc 
"paid  by  the  Italians  and  Jews  when 
they  occupy  but  one  room  and  .  .  . 
the  rates  per  room  gradually  fall  as  the 
number  of  rooms  in  the  apartment  or 
house  increases."  "Another  point  which 
is  brought  out  ...  is  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  Negroes  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  rent  they  pay.  While  the 
rate  for  single  rooms  is  not  nearly  so 
high  as  among  either  the  Italians  or 
Jews,  this  rate  remains  practically  sta- 
tionary and  does  not  diminish  as  the 
number  of  rooms  increases.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  inferior  housing  they 
have  been  shown  to  receive,  the  rales 
are  distinctly  higher  than  the  other  two 
groups  as  soon  as  iheir  apartments  ex- 
ceed three  rooms." 

The  report  says  also  that  statistics  se- 
cured seem  to  indicate  that  the  good 
condition  and  health  value  of  the  house 
have  no  effect  on  the  rent,  except  in  the 
Jewish  district  and  here  "the  difference 
between  a  very  good  house  and  a  very 
bad  house  is  found  to  amount  to  only 
about  eighty  cents  a  month  per  room." 

Dr.   Craig  tells  us  that  dividing  the 


families  according  to  the  proportion  a\ 
their  income  expended  in  rent,  the 
largest  group  is  the  one  spending  be- 
tween 11  and  15  per  cent  and  that  ont- 
eighth  of  the  people  spent  5  per  uk 
or  less  on  rent.  Thirty-eight  per  (en 
of  the  Negroes  spent  less  than  5  prr 
cent  of  their  income  on  rent. 

The  rent  per  room  was  found  to  U 
distinctly  higher  in  apartments  lease, 
out  in  the  homes  of  owners  living  i: 
their  houses  than  in  apartments  lei  t) 
outside  landlords. 

Immigration  problems  necessariK 
come  up  for  discussion  in  the  repon. 
Dr.  Craig  says  of  the  immigranii 
"There  is  certainly  not  sufficient  pt- 
vision  made  to  see  that  they  are  pro[-, 
erly  distributed  throughout  the  countr. ' 
and  prevented  from  swarming  inio  iht 
large  cities.  ...  If  they  are  alU' 
ed  to  concentrate  in  the  cities,  i:  ;■ 
clearly  evident  that  the  houses  proviJi 
for  their  accommodation  should  be  in:: 
able,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  < 
health." 

The  statistics  of  the  Institute's  lube:- 
culosis  patients,  he  says,  "would  tend  w 
show  that  the  changed  conditions  umir: 
which  they  were  forced  lo  live  and  wcri 
in  this  country  did  have  some  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  disease,  li  n 
certainly  very  suggestive  that  60.5  f-' 
cent  of  the  foreign-born  patients  d.- 
t-ehped  their  disease  iiAlhin  ten  years ,  ■ 
their  arrival  in  this  country." 

The  necessity  for  good  bousing  a  t~- 
phatically  staled  in  the  repon.  "Th; 
subject  of  housing  should  not  be  'i;-- 
missed  without  emphasizing  the  extrti.> 
importance  of  this  phase  of  the  puK. 
health  problem.  It  is  a  subject  Ahir 
deserves  the  interest  a    ' 


city.  It  is  certainly  astonishing  that  '^' 
confines  of  the  home,  the  fundaDMn'- 
basis  of  our  entire  social  struciu'' 
should  not  'receive  more  widespread  j: 
tention  than  it  does — nearly  all  the  u- 
tivity  in  the  direction  of  discussing  <■'-. 
proper  regulations  being  left  in  the  ha::;- 
of  a  few  individuals.  If  this  is  due  t ' 
a  lack  of  knowledge,  there  is  eertainl' 
an  opportunity  for  a  vigorous  edui" 
tional  campaign. 

"There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  cons:  ■ 
erable  attention  paid  to  the  conditwn*  ■' 
the  factories  and  shops,  probablv  I'lue 
lo  the  activities  of  the  various  li'*  "■ 
unions.  There  can.  however,  be  »l" 
lutely  no  comparison  between  the  rr'- 
live  importance  of  the  two  subj«;- 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  propori'  " 
of  time  the  total  population  spen>l-  i 
each,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  1^' 
house  itself  is  the  more  important." 

There  are  some  criticisms  to  be  ma-i* 
of  the  report.  The  absence  of  1*01- 
graphs  is  a  lack.  The  statement.  "■\cf- 
min  were  encountered  only  once,"  pi"- 
vokes  a  housing  investigator's  surpn-^ 
If  there  were  no  vermin  there.  Pbilarff'l 
phia  would  deserve  a  laurel  wreii' 
The  discussion  of  percentage  of  lot  -x-^ 
cupied  is  not  clear.  There  are  nut;' 
omissions— -density  of  population  lo  thf 
acre  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  need  i-'' 
recreation  and  play  space,  and  so  iw 
But  these  are  mmor  flaws  in  a  piece  ci 
work  which  is  interesting  in  ore:". 
methods  and  results. 


The  Social  Service  League  of  Changsha 

By  Lotta  Carswe//  Hume 


IN  MATTERS  of  health  the  Chi- 
nese have  been  from  time  im- 
memorial, subscribers  to  the 
doctrine  of  laisses  faire.  Un- 
clean streets,  unsanitary  homes,  un- 
drained  cities,  together  with  epidemic 
disease  in  all  its  varied  manifestations, 
have  been  so  constantly  present  with 
them  that  it  has  seemed  impossible 
either  to  actually  drive  out  these  evils 
or  to  create  any  popular  sentiment 
against  them. 

In  other  words,  such  things  have 
seemed  to  be  the  natural  accompaniment 
of  human  existence,  and  to  do  without 
them  or  to  think  of  doing  without  them 
was  to  demand  the  unattainable.  The 
Chinese  ideograph  for  home,  being  an- 
alyzed, reveals  a  pig  under  a  roof;  and 
it  would  be  as  impossible  to  write  home 
in  Chinese  without  the  animal  existence 
under  the  shelter  as  it  has  seemed  to  the 
people  to  think  of  their  existence  free 
from  all  those  elements  of  life  that  we 
call  unhygienic.  An  appalling  amount 
of  sickness  and  a  shockingly  high 
death-rate  have  come  to  be  regarded 
with  indifference. 

All  too  unfortunately,  these  unhealthy 
conditions  of  life  in  the  overcrowded 
cities  of  China  have  been  accepted  with 
the  same  hopelessness  by  westerners 
going  there.  And  if  the  conditions  are 
hopelessly  irremediable,  then  indiflFer- 
ence  to  them  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

But  it  ought  not  to  exist.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  to  awaken  a  public  con- 
science there  just  as  well  as  here.  With 
this  conviction  the  Social  Service 
League  of  Changsha  came  into  exist- 
ence. What  it  has  been  enabled  to  do 
the  following  report  will  show;  and, 
what  is  more,  it  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
sults attained  will  bring  good  cheer  to 
the  workers  in  this  land  who  have  been 
pioneers  in  the  service  of  humanity,  and 
will  stimulate  workers  in  other  centers 
through  China  and  the  East  to  strive 
for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions 
through  the  efforts  of  local  forces. 

A  single  incident  will  show  how 
readily  the  impulse  of  working  for  up- 
lift may  be  imparted  to  the  Chinese.  A 
member  of  the  league  who  had  been 
gripped  by  the  spirit  of  service,  decided 
to  try  to  improve  the  condition  of  her 
poorer  neighbors.  She  returned  in  a 
few  days  in  utter  despair,  "for,"  said 
she,  "what  could  we  do  when  just  out- 
side their  door  was  a  filthy  street  with 
no  drainage?"  She  had  discovered  for 
the  first  time  a  condition  to  which  she 
had  heretofore  been  blind — that  the  en- 
tire drainage  system  of  the  city  needed 
radical  reform. 

The  Women's  Social  Service  League 


[Mrs.  E.  H.  Hume  studied  nurs- 
ing at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
under  Adelaide  Nutting,  gaining 
at  that  time  her  first  convictions 
of  the  importance  of  the  social 
service  movement.  The  things  she 
saw  then  and  on  a  furlough  in 
1912,  she  is  herself  setting  into 
operation  in  Changsha,  Acting  on 
the  principle  of  native  leadership, 
Mrs.  Hume  holds  no  office,  but 
stimulates  the  Chinese  women  to 
assume  responsibility.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  story  has  been 
told  in  full.  The  commission  sent 
out  last  year  by  the  China  Medical 
Board  found  that  Changsha  was 
practically  the  only  city  where 
hospital  social  service  work  was 
actively  developed — Editor.] 


of  Changsha  was  organized  in  the  fall 
of  1913,  as  a  distinctively  Chinese  in- 
stitution. The  work,  while  planned  and 
directed  by  westerners,  has  been  done 
entirely  by  Chinese  women  of  the  better 
class.  With  the  exception  of  $150  sub- 
scribed by  westerners,  all  the  funds 
used  through  the  first  year  were  given 
by  the  Chinese.  The  wife  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Hunan,  of 
which  Changsha  is  the  capital,  is  a  sub- 
scribing member,  and  so  deeply  inter- 
ested is  she  in  the  activities  undertaken 
that  in  addition  to  her  regular  member- 
ship fee,  she  has  recently  donated  $300 
for  special  relief  carried  on  by  the 
league  during  a  serious  flood.  The 
membership  fees  of  the  league  (stated 
in  Chinese  currency,  $1  representing  50 
cents  irf  United  States  currency)  are  as 
follows:  Sustaining  membership,  $24 
annually;  special  membership,  $12;  ac- 
tive membership,  $5,  and  regular  mem- 
bership, $1. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  work  of 
the  league  had  a  double  significance. 
On  the  one  hand  it  offered  practical  re- 
lief to  the  poor  by  teaching  them  meth- 
ods of  self -protection  against  disease 
and  by  offering  facilities  for  relief  from 
disease  and  unhygienic  living;  it  also 
furnished  the  well-to-do,  leisure  class 
of  Chinese  women   an   opportunity  for 


outreaching  unselfish  service  for  oth- 
ers. This  is  something  they  have  sorely 
needed  to  save  them  from  the  deaden- 
ing effect  of  a  life  without  outward  ex- 
pression. The  enthusiastic  response  of 
the  women  has  been  the  best  proof  that 
in  such  work  can  be  found  that  definite 
point  of  contact  and  that  basis  for  com- 
mon interest  of  which  all  western  work- 
ers in  China  have  felt  the  need  as  they 
considered  intercourse  with  women  of 
the  better  class. 

In  such  work,  too,  can  be  found  a 
means  for  the  ultimate  salvation  of 
these  women  through  teaching  them 
Christ's  law  of  service.  Monthly  meet- 
ings of  a  social  character  have  brought 
all  the  members  together,  while  the  ac- 
tive work  of  the  league  has  been  carried 
on  by  an  executive  committee  which  has 
met  frequently  for  discussion.  A  unique 
Christmas  celebration  was  arranged  for 
the  several  hospitals  of  the  city,  and  in 
every  case  the  dominant  note  was  joy 
linked  with  and  dependent  on   service. 

During  the  first  year  two  assistants 
were  paid  by  the  league — Miss  Wu,  a 
qualified  graduate  nurse,  particularly 
skilful  in  obstetrics;  and  Mrs.  Yang, 
employed  to  investigate  cases  referred 
by  doctors  on  duty  at  the  hospital  clin- 
ics. As  a  result  of  her  inquiries  much 
has  been  learned  about  the  home  condi- 
tions of  poor  patients  and  the  league 
has  been  able  to  aid  judiciously  many 
really  deserving  ones. 

Since  every  rational  effort  to  wage  a 
successful  campaign  against  disease 
must  rest  upon  an  educational  basis,  it 
has  been  particularly  necessary,  in  a 
Chinese  city,  to  begin  the  effort  to  bet- 
ter health  conditions  by  hygienic  in- 
struction. During  this  first  year,  tuber- 
culosis and  infant  mortality  were  made 
the  special  objects  of  the  league's  activ- 
ity. 

The  ever-increasing  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  (due  in  part  to  the  ten- 
dency to  build  more  substantial  and  less 
well- ventilated  structures)  and  the  hope- 
less ignorance  of  its  cause  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  spread,  made  it  natural  to 
direct  our  first  efforts  against  this  dis- 
ease.     Lectures    were    given    in    every 


The  Chinese  ideograph  for 
"home"  (at  the  left)  means  "a 
pig  under  a  roof."  This  is 
clearly  shown  in  Dr.  E.  H. 
Hume's  sketch  (at  the  riRht) 
analyzing  the  conventionalized 
form.  It  would  be  as  impos- 
sible for  the  Chinese  to  think 
of  home  without  the  elements 
we  call  unhygienic  as  to  write 
"homd"  without  the  pig  under 
the  family  roof. 
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section  of  the  city,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  lectures  were  given  in 
the  evening,  when  it  might  have  been 
feared  that  women  with  families  would 
be  unable  to  attend,  there  was  a  total 
attendance  of  over  10,000  women  and 
girls.  To  each  person  attending  there 
was  given  a  simple  set  of  rules  for  the 
prevenlion  of  tuberculosis. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  having  the 
lectures  illustrated  by  local  scenes  and 
Chinese  settings,  in  order  to  make  the 
unhygienic  conditions  more  vivid,  the 
league  had  a  new  set  of  lantern  slides 
prepared  for  it  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Shanghai  for  use  in  the  second  winter's 
campaign.  The  government  schools 
have  welcomed  every  suggestion  for 
lectures  in  the  schools.  This  ought  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  hopeful  fields  for 
the  introduction  of  reforms.  The  lec- 
tures in  these  government  girls'  schools 
were  very  largely  attended. 

As  to  our  campaign  against  infant 
mortality  r  The  campaign  was  begun 
by  widespread  vaccination  against 
smallpox  throughout  the  city.  The  po- 
lice department,  which  includes  a  bu- 
reau   of   hygiene,    supplied    the    vaccine 


without  charge,  and  the  league  issued 
pamphlets  and  put  up  posters  urging  the 
importance  of  vaccination.  A  hospital 
nurse,  assisted  by  the  social  service 
worker,  established  vaccination  stations 
in  four  parts  of  the  city,  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  hospitals.  The  police 
magistrate  required  that  certificates 
should  be  given  to  each  person  in  order 
that  each  might  be  identified  as  having 
been  vaccinated  should  it  become  neces- 
sary later  in  the  winter  to  make  com- 
pulsory vaccination  universal. 

Lectures  similar  to  those  on  tuber- 
culosis were  given  on  The  Care  of  Chil- 
dren; and  on  every  occasion  when  the 
district  nurse  thus  lectured,  a  set  of 
rules  on  How  to  Keep  the  Baby  Well 
was  given  to  each  member  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  league  is  trying,  in  con- 
junction with  the  police  commissioner, 
to  find  a  way  by  which  the  infant  mor- 
tality of  the  city  may  be  regularly 
ascertained. 

Further,  the  league  has  secured  the 
grounds  of  several  government  schools 
for  playgrounds  during  the  summer. 
These  are  made  available  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  under  certain 


conditions.  This  is  the  first  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  per- 
manent recreation  grounds  throughout 
the  city. 

Three  milk  stations  for  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  milk  have  been  opened,  in 
the  northern,  central  and  southern  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  The  milk  is  prepared 
according  to  formulae,  in  eight  differ- 
ent strengths  for  children  from  birth  to 
two  years  of  age.  A  set  of  bottles  is 
provided  for  each  child  every  day,  each 
bottle  containing  just  enough  for  one 
feeding.  The  milk  is  prepared  at  the 
central  station  (the  Yale  Hospital)  and 
is  sent  by  special  messenger  to  the 
branch  stations.  Tickets  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies  and  when  properly 
signed  may  be  exchanged  for  a  daily 
supply  of  milk  for  weak  or  stck  in- 
fants. Those  who  can,  pay  from  five 
to  thirty  cents  a  day  according  to  the 
amount  of  milk  required.  The  results 
during  the  first  month  of  the  distribu- 
tion surpassed  all  expectations,  about 
two  hundred  bottles  of  prepared  feeding 
having  been  called  for  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  circulars  given  out 
at  the  lectures,  a  series  of  pamphlets 
for  use  throughout  central  China  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared — the  topics 
being  as  follows : 

Contagious  diseases,  care  of  the 
teeth,  indigestion  in  summer;  instruc- 
tions to  parents  regarding  trachoma 
and  other  eye  diseases;  tuberculous, 
an  adaptation  of  Holt's  Care  of  the 
Baby. 

Several  of  these  are  already  off  the 
press  and  are  proving  a  valuable  5uppl^ 
ment  to  the  lectures. 

But  the  work  of  the  first  year  soor 
showed  the  need  for  a  definite  exhibit 
which  should  enable  people  to  visualize 
what  they  were  being  taught.  Througli 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  public 
health  committees  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
and  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, much  material  was  '  assembled. 
Special  lantern  slides  were  made  from 
Chinese  surroundings  and  mechanical 
devices  for  showing  death-rate,  inci- 
dence of  tuberculosis,  etc.,  were  pre- 
pared, corresponding  very  closely  to 
the  type  of  exhibit  now  frequently  seen 
in  the  United  States.  This  was  shown 
in  Changsha  under  the  auspices  of  the 
league  in  May,  and  the  attendance  dur- 
ing six  days  was  30,622.  Physicians 
and  others  gave  lectures,  often  having 
to  repeat  these  as  often  as  four  time; 
in  a  single  day. 

^^O  popular  event  in  Changsha  in  re 
cent  years  has  so  impressed  th( 
body  of  citizens,  and  people  were  founi 
in  every  section  of  the  city  discussing 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Whik 
interest  was  at  its  height,  a  subscription 
list  for  a  tuberculosis  hospital  wa! 
opened  and  during  exhibit  week  alont 
$4,000  (Chinese  currency)  was  secured 
to  which  the  civil  governor  of  the  prov- 
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nee  at  once  added  $10,000.  This  sum, 
with  $2,000  previously  subscribed  by  two 
3rothers  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  pub- 
lic service,  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
providing  this  much  needed  institution. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in 
Tiind  that  the  Chinese  are  not  accus- 
:onied  to  going  long  distances  for  treat- 
nent.  The  average  Chinese  citizen 
A'ould  a  hundred  times  rather  die  peace- 
fully at  home  than  make  a  journey  in 
quest  of  possible  cure.  For  this  reason 
it  is  most  imperative  that  special  tuber- 
culosis hospitals  be  established  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  near  every  city  of  im- 
portance. If  popular  interest  is  wisely 
aroused,  much  local  support  is  certain 
in  almost  every  part  of  China. 

Changsha  is  but  one  of  China's  twenty- 
one  capitals;  its  population  of  300,000  is 


exceeded  by  that  in  several  larger  cities. 
The  movement  starts  here  by  a  group 
of  women  should  ^ead  all  over  the 
land.  A  great  unfecognized  force  is 
present  within  the  homes,  and  women 
who  have  hitherto  been  thought  of  as 
leading  a  butterfly  existence  of  idleness 
can  be  brought  into  line  for  public  ser- 
vice. The  methods  used  at  Changsha  are 
freely  available  to  every  other  city; 
by  their  general  adoption  and  modifica- 
tion to  suit  local  needs,  the  social  service 
movement  should  rapidly  become  na- 
tional. 

The  present  needs  for  a  social  service 
movement  in  China, are: 

Trained  workers,  to  organize  and  di- 
rect civic  movements.  (In  almost  every 
center  the  hospital  will  be  found  the 
natural  starting  point  for  such  work.) 

Adequate  financial  support  for  lecture 


and  literary  bureaus. 

Trained  instructive  visiting  nurses  and 
paid  investigators. 

Provision  for  a  thorough  study,  in  co- 
operation with  local  bureaus  of  hygiene, 
of  the  extent  and  causes  of  infant  mor- 
tality. 

Organized  study  to  determine  methods 
for  improving  the  housing  of  the  poor 
and  the  elimination  of  unhygienic  living 
conditions. 

Tuberculosis  sanatoria  in  every  large 
center. 

The  example  of  what  American  work- 
ers are  accomplishing  is  proving  a  daily 
inspiration  to  workers  in  China.  Only 
by  continuing  to  provide  guidance  can 
the  social  service  movement  in  America 
be  made  a  self-supporting,  self -propagat- 
ing movement  for  the  uplift  of  a  sister 
nation,  China. 


Boomerang  Investigations 


INVESTIGATIONS  on  tTie  bias 
seem  to  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day  in  Chicago  lately.  The 
old  county  board  under  the  lead- 
ership of  its  notorious  former  president 
"battling"  Peter  Bartzen,  began  this 
underhanded  sort  of  attack  upon  well- 
established  forms  of  good  administration 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  patronage. 

The  Juvenile  Court  was  the  first  ob- 
ject of  their  assault,  and  its  probation 
officers  bore  the  brunt  of  it.  While  they 
were  wearing  out  a  good  chief  probation 
officer,  John  Witter,  by  false  accusations 
before  the  board  of  county  civil  service 
commissioners,  packed  to  do  their  bid- 
ding, the  state  courts  decided  that  the 
probation  officers  were  not  included  un- 
der the  merit  law  method  of  appoint- 
ment, but  were  left  within  the  appoint- 
ing power  of  the  circuit  judges.  This 
decision,  however,  was  of  no  avail  to 
the  opposition,  for  Judge  Pinckney,  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  his  circuit  court  associates,  es- 
tablished civil  service  regulations  of  his 
own,  and  appointed  examiners  upon 
whose  endorsement  probation  officers 
are  commissioned  by  him.  An  advisory 
committee  also  was  selected  to  give  him 
the  results  of  their  investigation  and 
expert  advice  in  administering  the  Funds 
for  Parents. 
In  the  office  of  chief  probation  officer, 
eel  DuBois  Hunter  succeeded  Mr.  Wit- 
ter and  has  brought  to  its  exacting  duties 
high  capacity  disciplined  by  a  liberal 
education  and  years  of  experience  in 
locial  work.  So  the  net  result  of  this 
attack  was  to  the  good  of  the  service, 
to  the  defeat  of  the  marauding  commis- 
^OHcrs  and  resulted  in  the  retirement  of 
Bartzen  from  the  presidency  and  from 
political  influence. 


By  Graham  Taylor 


The  recent  renewal  of  attack  upon  the 
juvenile  court  was  due  to  the  presence 
on  the  county  grand  jury  of  a  man  long 
known  to  have  been  fanatically  obsessed 
by  a  publicly  avowed  purpose  to  deliver 
children  from  the  thraldom  not  only  of 
the  juvenile  court,  but  of  all  other  or- 
ganized child  welfare  agencies.  With- 
out the  initiative  of  the  state's  attor- 
ney, the  grand  jurors  considered  this 
accuser's  plea  for  inquiry  and  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  the 
court,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  Mary  Bartelme  as  as- 
sistant to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court 
in  the  cases  of  delinquent  girls.  Judge 
Pinckney  had  made  this  assistance  a 
condition  of  his  return  to  the  juvenile 
bench,  when  reassigned  to  it  by  his  fel- 
low circuit  court  judges. 

After  taking  testimony  of  the  judge, 
the  chief  probation  officer  and  others, 
the  sub-committee  of  five  so  unequivo- 
cally endorsed  the  administration  of  the 
court  that  the  grand  jury  not  only 
rendered  the  following  favorable  report 
upon  it,  but  also  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  juvenile  court  law 
which  should  legally  constitute  the  posi- 
tion of  a  woman  assistant  to  the  presid- 
ing judge.  It  will  be  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  the  jury  also  recommended 
the  strengthening  of  the  law  to  give  the 
juvenile  court  jurisdiction  and  control 
over  all  its  wards  committed  by  it  to 
other  institutions. 

"The  grand  jury  finds  that  aside  from 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  court's 
appointment  of  such  an  assistant,  upon 
which  the  jury  is  not  competent  to  pass, 
no  constitutional  rights  are  forfeited  by 
child  or  parents. 

"Regarding  the  general  provisions  of 
the  law,  the  grand  jury  finds  that  the 


juvenile  court  has  no  direct  jurisdiction 
or  control  over  children  committed  to 
an  institution,  except  to  recover  them  on 
notice,  or  by  consent.  The  jury  believes 
that  the  officers  of  the  juvenile  court  en- 
deavor to  examine  all  such  institutions 
thoroughly,  and  do  not  commit  children 
to  institutions  whose  methods  they  do 
not  approve.  The  fact  remains  that  an 
institution  subject  to  the  control  of  an- 
other body  can  release  a  person,  or  place 
him  in  a  private  home  at  any  time  with- 
out even  notifying  the  officers  of  the 
court. 

•This  practice  we  regard  as  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme,  and  as  opening  the 
door  to  all  manner  of  abuses.  The  grand 
jury  recommends  that  the  laws  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  that  the  Juvenile 
Court  shall  retain  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol over  all  its  wards. 

"The  grand  jury  desires  to  state  its 
'belief,  that  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
County  is  a  peculiarly  effective  organi- 
zation for  reform  work  among  children, 
and  that  its  work  and  methods  are  based 
upon  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  chief 
concern  of  the  state  should  be  to  develop 
material  for  good  citizenship.  The  ju- 
venile court  act  should  be  amended  and 
strengthened,  and  all  laws  relating  to 
juveniles  should  be  rectified  and  sys- 
tematized, to  eliminate  conflicts  of  au- 
thority and  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
children." 

Reflecting  upon  the  methods  of  attack 
upon  the  court,  the  jury  declared  that 
"isolated  cases  of  the  kind  brought  to 
their  attention  should  not  be  used  to  dis- 
credit the  institution,'  providing  its  or- 
ganization includes  means  of  discovering 
•and  correcting  such  abuses." 

On  the  specific  complaint  that  Miss 
Bartelme  sits  and  decides  cases  as  a 
judge  without  sanction  of  law,  the  jurors 
found  that  she  does  hear  testimony  in  a 
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room  adjoining  the  court  room  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman  court  stenogra- 
pher, a  woman  probation  officer,  the  de- 
linquent girl,  the  parent  or  parents  of 
such  g^rl,  or  near  relatives,  guardian  or 
custodian  as  the  case  may  be;  that 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  delinquent 
girl  are  frequently  present  and  some- 
times she  or  her  parents  are  also  repre- 
sented by  counsel;  and  that  while  the 
room  is  open  to  the  public,  the  presence 
of  curiosity  seekers  and  of  persons  not 
directly  interested  in  the  case  is  dis- 
couraged. They  found  also  that  Miss 
Bartelme,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
probation  officer,  in  effect  acts  as  a  ref- 
eree or  master  in  chancery  reporting  her 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
court,  but  that  all  orders  entered  by  her 
were  signed  by  the  presiding  judge,  who 
by  so  doing  accepts  the  responsibility. 

Thus  again  this  court  by  the  rectitude 
of  its  procedure  and  the  efficiency  of  its 
personnel  squared  the  biassed  inquiry 
by  which  its  accuser  sought  to  discredit 
it.  Commenting  on  this  result,  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  concludes: 

*This  verdict  expresses  the  good  sense 
of  the  community.  The  grand  jury  has 
done  more  than  vindicated  the  children's 
court.  It  has  aided  powerfully  in  re- 
affirming public  confidence  in  the  present 
efficacy  of  the  grand  jury  system,  a 
heritage  from  ancient  times." 

The  nursing  service  furnished  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  for  thirty-four  years 
by  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses  has  been  another  object  of  at- 
tack emanating  both  within  and  without 
the  board  of  coimty  commissioners.  It 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  inter- 
ests of  certain  commercialized  medical 
schools  and  doctors  with  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness, all  in  coalition  with  the  unceasing 
search  by  politicians  for  reprisals  from 
their  vanishing  patronage. 

The  case  for  the  training  school  and 
its  public  nursing  service  was  incon- 
trovertibly  put  up  to  the  county  board. 
Certified  accountants  demonstrated  that' 
during  the  long  period  of  its  public 
nursing  service  $1,686,224.12  had  been 
paid  out  to  the  nurses,  and  that  the 
school  had  received  from  the  county  $1,- 
465,44525,  and  that  the  shortage  of 
$220,778.87  had  been  contributed  by  pri- 
vate institutions  and  individual  contribu- 
tors, or  had  been  received  as  interest 
from  investment.  In  presenting  these 
figures  their  conclusions  were  thus  put 
up  to  the  commissioners: 

**A  public  accountant  is  expected  to 
discover  and  present  facts  without  par- 
tisanship and  argument.  But  in  this 
matter,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  refrain 
from  comment,  when  it  is  so  evident 
that  this  school  has  been  created  by  citi- 
zens moved  solely  by  a  desire  to  relieve, 
in  one  particular  at  least,  the  misery  of 
the  poor,  and  has  been  managed  as 
skilfully,  ably,  industriously  and  care- 
fully as  it  could  have  been  if  operated 
for  private  gain." 

At  this  showing  of  both  economy  and 


efficiency,  the  long  pending  contract  with 
the  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses 
was  renewed  by  the  board  of  couniy 
commissioners. 

The  boldest  misuse  of  an  inves- 
tigation to  discredit  efforts  to  protect 
and  advance  good  government  is  to  per- 
vert the  administration  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  so  as  to  subvert  its  intent  and 
effectiveness.  The  city  civil  service 
commissioners  of  Chicago,  appointed  by 
Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson,  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  two  very  direct 
charges  to  this  effect.  Their  attempt  to 
discredit  the  noteworthy  report  of  the 
city  council's  committee  on  crime  has 
led  its  chairman.  Alderman  Charles  £. 
Merriam,  to  retort  that  "the  investiga- 
tion is  a  farce  and  is  animated  by  per- 
sonal or  political  animus  against  the 
chairman  of  the  crime  committee,  and 
the  desire  to  make  future  crime  inquir- 
ies difficult." 

These  civil  service  investigators  will 
find  it  difficult  to  establish  their  own 
charges  which  they  have  started  out  to 
prove  that  the  report  of  Professor  Mer- 
riam's  committee  and  staff  of  specialists 
is  a  "fake,  fraud  and  frame-up."  This 
charge  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  investigators  em- 
ployed by  the  committee  to  disclose  the 
resorts  and  methods  of  criminals  which 
are  allowed  openly  to  operate.  The 
overwhelming  volume  of  facts  disclos- 
ing such  conditions,  however,  has  been 
challenged  only  in  very  few  particular 
instances. 

The  bravado  of  the  small  politicians, 
masquerading  as  civil  service  commis 
sioners,  in  throwing  down  the  gauntlet 
to  such  attorneys  as  Fletcher  Dobyns, 
and  such  specialists  as  Robert  H.  Gault 
of  Northwestern  University,  and  Edith 
Abbott  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy,  is  already  apparent. 
While  there  are  some  signs  of  the  com- 
missioners' weakening  under  Alder- 
man Merriam's  frontal  attack,  the  mayor 
has  been  requested  to  remove  them  by 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association. 
It  too  has  investigated  them,  and  these 
are  some  of  its  findings,  put  squarely  up 
to  the  mayor: 

*The  commissioners  have  persistently 
violated  the  mayor's  campaign  pledges, 
that  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law 
should  be  upheld. 

"Between  April  26  and  August  15, 
your  civil  service  commission  granted 
8,164  permits  to  allow  employment  of 
persons  temporarily.  This  practice  is 
one  of  the  commonest  used  to  evade  the 
civil  service  law,  and  this  enormous 
number  shows,  either  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  law,  or  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners. 

"The  cancellation  of  the  police  cap- 
tains' list  posted  by  the  previous  com- 
mission, and  based  upon  an  eminently 
fair  examination  in  order  to  delay  ac- 
tiori  until  the  results  of  their  new  ex- 
amination can  be  determined. 

"The  illegal  discharge  of  Clarence  D. 
Blachly,  superintendent  of  social  sur- 
veys, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Blachly's 


services  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
head  of  the  department,  which  matte: 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mission failed  to  advise  your  honor  that 
you  were  asking  a  department  to  do  an 
act  in  violation  of  the  law. 

"These  violations  and  evasions  of  the 
law  have  brought  the  work  of  the  cen: 
mission  into  such  disrepute,  both  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  and  the  civil  scr>'icr 
employes  in  the  city  that  it  is  impels- 
ble  for  the  commission  to  regain  pubbc 
confidence  and  satisfactorily  administer 
the  law." 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
therefore  requests  the  mayor  to  dis- 
charge the  civil  service  commissioncn 
on  the  groimd  of  "incompetence,  negltc: 
of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,"  ad^.- 
ing  that 

"four  months  of  administration  of  tht 
city  civil  service  law  under  the  presfi.t 
civil  service  commission  leaves  tht 
friends  of  merit  rule  to  fear  the  rest; > 
of  four  years  of  such  administration 

Further  indications  give  ground  for 
the  suspicion  that  the  instances  above 
cited  are  in  furtherance  of  a  rapidly  de- 
veloping political  policy  for  the  building! 
tip  of  a  personally  partisan  machiiu 
The  cancellation  of  the  list  of  unskiUci 
laborers,  and  the  requirement  of  nc^ 
examinations  for  them  have  led  to  the 
discovery  that  applicants  are  expected  r 
present  political  endorsements  and  e^cr 
credentials  from  ward  clubs  bearing  tli^ 
name  of  the  mayor.  No  less  than  5,0" 
street  sweepers,  ditch  diggers  and  othr 
unskilled  laborers  are  thus  deprived  •  * 
the  protection  which  the  civil  service  b^ 
assures  them,  and  their  jobs  thus  be 
come  the   patronage  of   spoils  politic- 

When  the  eflSciency  division  exper- 
were   discharged   "to   economize",   ur 
trained  political  appointees  were  put  ' 
their  places,  for  the  sixty  days  alk)^**' 
prior  to  examination.     The  cit>'  cocn 
cil's  rejoinder  to  the  civil  service  O)". 
missioners*  devise  to  rid  themselves  • : 
these  experts   was   a   vote   to  create  - 
"board    of    standards     and     apportion- 
ments."    The  city  comptroller,  in  con- 
sultation with  representative  bankers  »* 
organizing  "a  board  of  traveling  zath- 
tors   or   investigators"   to   examine  'K* 
partmental    accounts,    the    efiicienc^*     t 
work  as  shown  by  the  functional  cost  'r 
the  revenue  produced  and  methods  "t 
collecting  and  increasing   the   rercnue* 
Double  precaution  is  thus  taken  again.** 
depriving  the  city  council  of  expert  k* 
vice  in  the  exercise  of  its  budget  mak'-c 
power. 

The  city  council's  majority  of  noc- 
partisan  and  public  spirited  aldermen  ar- 
gressively  stands  against  any  tnras:  < 
of  the  council's  prerogatives.  While  tV 
administration  is  threatened  v^itb  rev:*> 
to  the  courts  to  vindicate  and  enforce 
the  civil  service  law,  it  will  face  the 
most  formidable  line-up  of  indepcodrr* 
and  able  aldermen  in  any  attempt  tc  ^.'- 
persede  the  councirs  power  by  tliat  * 
the  mavor. 
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AFTER  nearly  five  months  of  solid 
work,  the  last  weeks  of  which 
were  pretty  strenuous,  the  New 
York  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention adopted  a  revised  constitution 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  the  state  on  November  2.  It  then 
adopted  an  address  to  the  people,  pre- 
pared by  an  able  committee  of  which 
former  Attorney  General  Wickersham, 
the  floor  leader  of  the  convention,  was 
chairman,  and  adjourned  sine  die,  Sep- 
tember 10. 

Over  800  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  had  been  considered.  Only 
33  were  adopted  and  finally  included  in 
the  revision  which  the  convention  asks 
the  people  to  approve.  This  fact  in 
itself  indicates  that  there  are  a  great 
many  disappointments  over  the  results. 
Of  course  many  of  the  proposals  re- 
lated to  the  same  subject  matter,  but 
as  only  one  in  25  approximately,  of  the 
proponents  of  changes  succeeded  in  get- 
ting favorable  action  from  the  conven- 
tion naturally  there  are  many  persons 
who  will,  at  first  blush,  be  sceptical 
about  the  revision. 

The  convention  was  not  a  radical  body 
looking  for  an  excuse  to  "scrap"  the  old 
constitution,  or  particularly  seeking  in- 
novations. It  was  however  throughout 
fair  and  open-minded,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, its  committees  gave  earnest  and 
sincere  study  to  every  proposal  before 
them  and  sought  advice  and  help  from 
all  quarters.  The  leaders  were  doubt- 
less wise  in  directing  the  attention,  and 
concentrating  the  efforts,  as  far  as  they 
could,  of  what  was  throughout  an  abso- 
lutely unbossed  convention,  to  a  few 
fundamentally  important  matters. 

The  convention  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  without  party  distinc- 
tion, a  scientific  budget  system,  placing 
the  responsibility  for  the  formulation 
of  a  budget,  financial  policy,  and  pro- 
gram of  work,  on  the  governor  and  his 
cabinet,  and  the  responsibility  for  criti- 
cism and  for  a  taxpayers'  policy  on  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  leg- 
islature, thus  reversing  the  present  pol- 
icy in  this  state.  It  also  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  without  party  dis- 
tinction, a  cabinet  system  of  adminis- 
tration, whereby  the  civil  government  of 
the  state,  exclusive  of  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial offices  will  be  centralized  in  sev- 
enteen divisions,  each  with  a  responsible 
head. 

The  executive  head  of  the  following 

ten  departments  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the    governor   and    removable    by   him, 
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at  his  discretion,  without  any  interfer- 
ence or  action  by  the  senate,  in  either 
event:  (1)  Accounts,  (2)  Treasury,  (3) 
Taxation,  (4)  State,  (5)  Public  Works, 
(6)  Health,  (7)  Agricultural,  (8)  Char- 
ities and  Corrections,  (9)  Banking,  (10) 
Insurance. 

The  executive  head  of  the  following 
departments,  (1)  Labor  and  Industry, 
(2)  Public  Utilitiesj  (3)  Conservation, 
(4)  Civil  Service,  are  likewise  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  but  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  senate.  In  one 
department,  namely.  Education,  the  gen- 
eral administrative  officer  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  regents  of  the  university, 
who,  in  turn,  are  elected  by  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  in  joint  session. 

The  executive  heads  of  only  two  de- 
partments, namely  the  attorney  general 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Law 
and  the  comptroller  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Finance,  remain 
elective  officers,  to  be  elected  at 
the  samQ  time,  and  for  the  same 
term  as  the  governor.  This  will 
make  only  four  elective  officers  in  the 
state,  namely,  the  governor,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, the  attorney-general 
and  the  comptroller,  and  thus,  with  very 
slight  concessions  to  the  time-honored 
but  inefficient  system  of  divided  respon- 
sibility, the  governor  will  henceforth  be 
responsible  for  the  civil  departments  in 
the  exercise  of  executive  authority,  with- 
out any  possibility,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  of  shifting  this  responsibility  to 
the  people  for  not  electing  persons  with 
whom  he  could  work,  or,  to  the  legis- 
lature for  not  confirming  his  appoint- 
ments. Thus  the  major  part  of  the  short 
ballot  proposal  was  adopted. 

Another  and  perhftps  even  more  im- 
portant step  has  been  taken  in  the  fur- 
ther requirement  that,  following  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  the 
legislature  shall  provide,  by  law,  for  the 


appropriate  assignment  by  January  1, 
1917,  of  all  the  civil,  administrative  and 
executive  functions  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, except  those  of  assistants  in  the 
office  of  the  governor,  to  the  several  de- 
partments, as  reorganized  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  may  grant  new  powers  to 
these  departments,  but  may  not  create  a 
new  department.  All  new  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions  and  offices  created 
in  the  future  must  be  placed  in  one  of 
these  departments. 

The  task  confronting  the  legislature 
next  year,  if  the  constitution  is  adopted, 
is  a  tremendously  difficult  and  important 
one.  Its  successful  performance  will 
bring  about  the  greatest  economy, — also, 
if  intelligently  undertaken  will  furnish 
an  opportunity  to  make  many  changes  in 
the  working  relations  of  the  present 
complicated  machinery  of  state  govern- 
ment, as  expressed  in  over  150  more  or 
less  independent  offices,  boards  and  com- 
missions. Thus  some  changes  sought 
in  proposals  that  were  not  adopted  may 
still  be  achieved.  Of  course  the  reor- 
ganization that  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  legislature  will  be  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations of  the  constitution.  Neverthe- 
less it  has  sufficient  power  to  bring  about 
many  changes  for  which  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  adopt  additional  constitutional 
amendments. 

Both  the  budget  and  the  administra- 
tive reorganization  sections  of  the  con- 
stitution are  susceptible  of  development 
that  will  make  them  radical  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  democracy  and 
give  promise  of  a  new  type  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Empire  State  which  may 
well  become  the  model  for  sister  states. 
These  sections  of  the  new  constitution, 
in  the  form  here  presented,  may  be 
found  to  require  further  constitutional 
changes  which  can  doubtless  be  obtained 
by  separate  amendment,  if  necessary,  to 
secure  the  complete  fruits  of  the  new 
system.  As  they  stand,  however,  they 
are  considerably  more  than*  entering 
wedges,  whereas  in  the  third  big  project, 
namely,  that  of  home  rule  for  cities, 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  more 
than  an  entering  wedge. 

Even  with  the  fullest  allowance  for 
the  difficulties  that  the  article  on  cities 
and  villages  presents,  it  is  a  step,  al- 
though an  altogether  feeble  and  disap- 
pointing one  in  the  right  direction.  It 
represents,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
know  best  what  is  needed,  and  who  ad- 
vocate earnestly  a  more  positive  meas- 
ure of  home  rule,  a  considerable  gain 
over  the  present  constitutional  restric- 
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tions.  The  difficulties  are  going  to  be 
those  of  ambiguity  and  conflict  of  juris- 
diction which  may  throw  important  mat- 
ters into  the  courts  for  decision  and 
place  on  the  courts  a  responsibility  for 
decisions  of  policy  which  they  are  not 
equipped  to  make  and  which  the  people 
ought  to  be  given  a  clear-cut  opportune 
ity  to  decide  for  themselves. 

T^HE  other  amendments  which  are  not 
so  far  reaching  in  their  implications 
are  nevertheless  important  and  represent 
the  same  general  tendencies,  namely,  the 
provision  of  a  more  simple,  direct  and 
responsible  frame- work  of  government, 
without  seriously  altering  the  general 
status  quo,  with  respect  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens. 

The  Conservation  Department  repre- 
sents a  happy  compromise  in  the  diffi- 
cult problems  there  presented,  as  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  article  in  this 
series. 

The  judiciary  article  was  one  to  which 
a  good  deal  of  attention  was  given  and 
many  substantial  improvements  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  work  of  the 
courts.  More  than  a  half  loaf  was  se- 
cured from  the  excellent  proposals  advo- 
cated by  Phi  Delta  Phi  Fraternity  and 
some  of  the  leading  bar  associations  of 
the  state.  A  short  practice  act  made 
mandatory,  an  extension  of  the  right  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  to  review  questions 
of  fact  as  well  as  of  law,  and  the  pro- 
vision for  Supreme  Court  Commissioft- 
ers  to  serve  as  referees  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  delays  in  the  courts,  are  all 
new  and  distinctly  forward  looking 
measures.  Impeachments  are  made 
somewhat  easier;  the  court  procedure 
very  much  simplified,  and,  although  no 
step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  an 
appointive  rather  than  an  elective  ju- 
diciary, in  response  to  the  strong  appeal 
of  many  of  the  bar  associations,  especial- 
ly those  of  New  York  county,  those  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  the  judiciary 
article  and  the  proposals  relating  to  it 
may  well  feel  that  they  are  offered,  in 
the  new  constitution,  not  all  that  they 
asked  for,  but  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  existing  constitution  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  requests. 

County  government  proved  a  stumbl- 
ing block  where  political  and  selfish  in- 
terests succeeded  in  entrenching  them- 
selves too  strongly  for  the  forces  of  re- 
form to  make  much  impression.  Almost 
no  change  has  been  made  in  this  article 
as  it  stands  in  the  existing  constitution 
and  county  government  which  ought  to 
have  been  dealt  with  as  radically  as  New 
York  state  government,  remains  practi- 
cally as  it  is — a  survival  of  traditions, 
customs  and  expedients,  which,  in  most 
quarters  have  lost  their  raison-d^etre  and 
ought  to  be  abolished  altogether.  The 
prohibition  of  the  passage  by  the  legis- 
lature of  local  or  special  laws  relating  to 
a  coimty,  except  at  the  instance  of  the 
local  authorities,  is  a  distinct  gain,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  new  provision  that 


the  legislature,  by  general  laws,  may  es- 
tablish different  forms  of  government 
for  counties  not  wholly  included  in  a 
city,  such  form  of  government  to  be- 
come effective  in  any  county,  only  when 
approved  by  the  electors  theVeof. 

In  the  Bill  of  Rights  a  few  minor 
changes  have  been  made,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  inclusion  of  oc- 
cupational diseases,  as  subject  to  com- 
pensation, if  the  legislature  so  directs, 
under  the  powers  granted  it  in  the  so- 
called  workmen's  compensation  section. 
A  very  substantial  gain  in  the  protection 
of  industrial  workers  is  recorded  in  a 
new  provision  of  Article  III  on  legis- 
lative powers  which  gives  the  legis- 
lature power  to  regulate  or  prohibit 
manufacturing  in  tenement  houses. 

Among  the  measures  on  the  calendar 
which  failed  of  passage,  during  the  last 
hours  of  the  convention,  were  three 
others  that  should  have  been  added, 
either  to  -the  Bill  of  Rights  or  to  Arti- 
cle III  on  legislative  powers.  These  are 
the  two  proposals  of  A.  E.  Smith  author- 
izing the  legislature  to  delegate  to  any 
state  board  or  commission,  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations,  supplement- 
ing, modifying,  adapting  or  otherwise 
applying  according  to  varying  condi- 
tions, laws  passed  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of 
any  class  or  classes  of  persons  or  the 
public  generally,  and  also  authorizing 
the  legislature,  directly,  or  through  any 
duly  constituted  administrative  agency 
to  prescribe  the  living  wages  to  be  paid 
to  women  and  children  employes;  and 
the  proposal  of  Herbert  Parsons  to  re- 
move any  constitutional  restriction  upon 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact 
laws  which  it  declared  to  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives,  health, 
safety,  morals  or  welfare  of  employes. 

There  was  a  feeling  among  many 
delegates  that  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  interpreting  the 
police  power  indicated  that  all  that  is 
sought  in  these  three  proposals  can  be 
achieved  without  further  constitutional 
amendments,  which  might,  in  their  im- 
plications affect  other  matters.  Doubtless 
this  feeling,  rather  than  direct  opposi- 
tion was,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure of  these  measures  which  reached 
next  to  the  last  stage  and  had  votes  with 
large  majorities  recorded  in  their  favor. 

Amendments  to  the  educational  ar- 
ticle, which  were  also  on  the  final  calen- 
dar but  failed  of  adoption,  will  proba- 
bly cause  wider  disappointment,  and  can- 
not be  remedied  by  the  legislature,  with- 
out the  proposal  of  a  new  constitutional 
amendment.  The  educational  article  re- 
mains practically  as  it  is  in  the  present 
constitution. 

The  taxation  amendment  which  places 
larger  powers  in  a  centralized  tax  com- 
mission is  supposed  to  make  possible  the 
•  more  equitable  distribution  and  the 
easier  collection  of  state  taxes  generally. 
It  empowers  the  legislature  to  establish 
tax  districts  for  the  assessment  of  real 


property,  which  districts  may  be  co- 
terminous with  counties.  As  this  would 
cut  out  special  favors  now  granted  by 
local  assessors  it  was  feared  that  the 
taxation  article  might  increase  the  op- 
position vote  to  the  constitution  as  a 
whole  and  therefore  it  is  submitted  to 
be  voted  on  separately;  likewise  Sec- 
tions 2,  3,  4  and  5  of  Article  III,  which 
provide  for  reapportionment  of  senate 
and  assembly  districts,  around  which  the 
chief  political  battle  for  party  advantage 
was  waged  in  the  convention,  will  be 
proposed  separately.  All  the  rest  of  the 
constitution  will  be  voted  on  as  a  whole 
and  two  additional  questions  previously 
adopted  and  submitted  by  the  legislature, 
namely,  the  Amendment  to  give  women 
the  right  to  vote,  and  the  amendment  to 
ratify  a  $27,000,000  bond  issue  for  canal 
purposes,  will  be  voted  on  separately  and 
take  their  places  in  the  new  constitution 
if  adopted. 

A  NOTHER  important  feature  of  the 
taxation    article  is   the    provision 
for  state  control  over  the  assessment  of 
taxes  on  personal  and  intangible  prop- 
erty. 

Improvements  in  the  method  of  con- 
tracting indebtedness  for  the  purpose  of 
the  state,  and  the  substitution  of  serial 
for  sinking  fund  bonds,  are  features  of 
another  section  that  arc  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

Other  features  of  lesser  importance 
may  be  described  in  the  following  quota- 
tions from  the  Address  to  the  People: 

"We  have  extended  the  class  of  pri- 
vate or  local  bills  which  the  legislature 
is  prohibited  from  passing  so  as  to  em* 
brace  bills  granting  to  any  corporation, 
association,  or  individual  the  right  to 
prove  a  claim  against  the  state,  or 
against  any  civil  division  thereof,  and 
bills  authorizing  any  civil  division  of  the 
state  to  allow  or  pay  any  claim  or  ac- 
count. We  have  forbidden  the  legis- 
lature to  audit  or  allow  any  private 
claim  or  account  against  the  state,  or 
a  civil  division  thereof,  while  author- 
izing it  to  pay  such  claims  and  accounts 
against  the  state  as  shall  have  been  au- 
dited and  allowed  according  to  law.  We 
have  provided  that  no  public  moneys 
or  property  shall  be  appropriated  for 
the  construction  or  improvement  of  any 
building,  bridge,  dike,  canal,  feeder, 
waterway,  or  other  work,  until  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  such  work  shall 
have  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
works,  together  with  a  certificate  by 
him  as  to  whether  or  not  in  his  judg- 
ment the  general  interests  of  the  state 
then  require  that  such  improvements  be 
made  at  state  expense. 

"We  have  abolished  the  provisions  for 
emergency  messages  by  the  governor, 
and  have  required  that  no  bill  shall  be 
passed  or  become  a  law  unless  it  shall 
have  been  printed  and  upon  the  desks 
of  the  members  in  its  final  form  at  least 
three  calendar  legislative  days  prior  to 
its  final  passage. 

"We  have  required  each  house  of  the 
legislature  not  only  to  keep  a  complete 
journal   of  its  proceedings,  but  also  a 
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record  of  its  debates,  and  promptly  to 
publish  the  same  from  day  to  day. 

"The  salary  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lature was  fixed  at  $1,500  per  amium  in 
1875.  In  view  of  the  changes  in  the 
value  of  money  and  the  largely  increased 
cost  of  living  during  the  forty  years 
since  that  date,  we  have  increased  that 
compensation  to  $2,500  a  year,  besides 
the  actual  railroad  fare  of  the  members 
paid  in  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
homes  not  oftener  than  once  a  week 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature. 

''An  additional  reason  for  this  increase 
was  furnished  by  the  argument,  earnest- 
ly pressed  upon  us,  that  many  compe- 
tent and  desirable  citizens  cannot  af- 
ford to  become  members  of  the  legis- 
lature at  the  present  rate  of  compensa- 
tion. We  have  also  increased  the  salary 
of  the  governor,  after  January  1,  1917, 
to  $20,000  a  year,  as  more  suitable  to 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  of- 
fice of  chief  executive  of  the  state. 

"We  give  to  the  governor  and  the 
heads  of  the  departments  the  right  to 
appear  before  the  legislature  and  be 
heard  res'pecting  the  budget,  and  make 
it  their  duty  so  to  appear  if  requested 
by  either  house.  We  give  to  the  legis- 
lature the  power  to  reduce  or  eliminate, 
but  not  to  increase  any  item  in  such  pro- 
posed budget.  The  appropriation  bills 
enacted  after  this  procedure  are  to  be- 
come laws  without  the  governor's  ap- 
proval. Appropriations  for  the  expenses 
of  the  judiciary  and  the  legislature  are 
left  subject  to  the  governor's  veto  power 
as  at  present. 

"We  have  sought  by  these  provisions 
to  substitute  responsible  for  irrespon- 
sible government;  appropriations  based 


upon  thorough  investigation,  comprehen- 
sive information,  and  in  the  light  of  in- 
formed public  discussion  followed  by  de- 
liberate action  in  the  early  period  of  the 
legislative  session,  for  the  present  com- 
plex, irresponsible  system  of  legisla- 
tion often  by  secret  conference  in  com- 
mittee and  hurried  enactment  with  the 
aid  of  emergency  messages  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  session.  We  believe 
that  these  provisions  must  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  many  useless  or  improvi- 
dent expenditures,  and  result  in  a  great- 
er economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
state  finances. 

"We  continue  the  provision  that  the 
forest  preserve  shall  be  forever  kept  as 
wild  forest  lands.  We  require  the  legis- 
lature annually  to  make  provision  for  the 
purchase  of  real  property  within  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  parks,  the  re- 
forestation of  lands  and  the  making  of 
boundary  and  valuation  surveys,  and  we 
provide  that  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  article  dealing  with 
conservation  may  be  restrained  at  the 
suit  of  the  people,  or  of  any  citizen. 

"We  have  extended  the  existing  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  the  sale, 
lease,  or  other  disposition  of  the  Erie 
and  other  canals  so  as  to  embrace  canal 
terminals  heretofore'  or  hereafter  con- 
structed, and  we  have  provided  that  the 
abandonment,  sale,  or  other  disposition 
of  canals  or  canal  property  which  shall 
cease  to  be  a  portion  of  the  canal  system 
of  the  state,  shall  be  only  imder  and 
pursuant  to  general  laws  which  shall  se- 
cure to  the  state  a  fair  appraised  value 
of  the  property  abandoned  or  sold.  We 
provide  that  the  legislature  by  general, 
not  special  laws,  may  provide  for  the 


lease   of   surplus   waters   of   the   state 
canals.  « 

**We  have  not  deemed  it  expedient 
to  recommend  provisions  making  more 
difficult  the  adoption  of  amendments  to 
the  constitution;  but  in  order  that  the 
attention  of  the  public  may  be  directed 
to  any  attempts  at  amendment,  we  have 
provided  that  in  case  any  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  shall  be 
adopted  by  either  house  of  the  legis- 
lature, on  the  first  Tuesday  followmg 
such  adoption,  the  two  houses  shall  con- 
vene in  joint  session  for  the  considera- 
tion thereof,  and  that  thereafter  the  pro- 
posal shall  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
by  the  two  houses  separately,  and  that 
such  proposal  shall  not  be  passed  tmtil 
after  it  shall  have  been  printed  and  upon 
the  desks  of  the  members  in  its  final 
form  for  at  least  five  calendar  legis- 
lative days  prior  to  final  action." 

Not  a  single  distinctly  backward  step 
is  taken  in  any  change  proposed  in  the 
new  constitution  and  while  in  many  par- 
ticulars the  convention  has  not  gone  as 
far  as  desired  by  those  who  want  the 
constitution  of  the  Empire  state  brought 
fully  abreast  of  the  progress  made  in 
government  in  other  states  and  in  for- 
eign countries,  it  is  in  every  particular 
an  improvement  on  the  existing  out- 
worn constitution  and  a  very  consider- 
able move  in  the  direction  of  progress 
and  adjustment  to  the  new  demands  of 
existing  conditions.  It  will  receive  the 
approval  of  forward-looking  people. 
Are  they  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
state?  We  shall  know  after  November 
2. 


THRBB  DOOMED  MEN  IN  THE  DEATH  HOUSE  WRITE 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

Apropos  of  the  letter  written  just  before  their  execution  by  three  men  condemned  to  die  in 
Sing  Sing.  Portions  of  the  letter  were  published  in  The  Survey  of  March  is,  ipi§. 


npHREE  doomed  men  in  the  death  house  write 

A  word  like  a  torch  from  their  night  to  my  night. 
Three  doomed  men  in  Sing  Sing  wait 
Through  the  fading  black  of  the  night,  a  fate 
That  I  made  for  them,  I — 
I  said,  "You  must  die." 
They  will  die  at  dawn.    But  before  they  go 
They  write  me  a  word,  that  I  too  may  know. 
They  sit  and  write,  the  three  doomed  men, 
(They  three  never  will  write  again — ) 
Three  doomed  men  in  Sing  Sing  write 
A  word  like  a  torch  from  their  night  to  my  night. 

And  this  is  the  word:  "Are  you  justified? 
We  would  give  our  lives  for  the  men  who  died — 
Who  died — by  our  hand.    But  it  would  not  aid. 
And  out  of  two  wrongs  can  a  right  be  made?" 
It  is  thus  they  plead,  the  three  doomed  men — 
They  three  never  will  plead  again. 

They  must  die  at  dawn.    As  a  brave  man  faces 
The  death  he  fears,  they  will  take  their  places. 


They  will  smile  perhaps,  they  will  maybe  jest. 
They  will  be  dust  then.    Perhaps  that's  best; 
But  even  so,  what  god  am  I 
To  say  to  three  other  men,  "You  must  die"  ? 

T^HREfe  doomed  men  in  the  death  house  pray 

Forgiveness.    And  I,  do  I  ever  pray  ? 
Three  doomed  men  confess  their  sin 
And  die  as  they  watch  a  day  begin. 
Jealousy — anger  through  drink — and  they 
Go  to  their  death  at  the  break  of  day ! 
Jealousy,  anger  through  drink — and  I 
A  free  man,  walk  down  the  street.    Why,  why? 

Did  I  scorn  them?    Well,  we  are  brothers  now, 

I  and  the  three,  or  will  be  soon. 

When  day  blots  out  this  fading  moon, 

I  shall  have  killed,  no  matter  how. 

Then,  murderers  all,  take  heed  of  me ! 

They  killed  but  one. 

When  my  deed  is  done, 

My  hands  will  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  three ! 


T^HEY    sit    and    write,    the    three    doomed   men, 

They  three  never  will  write  again — 
But  I  still  shall  hear,  with  fear  and  dread 
What  the  three  doomed  men  in  Sing  Sing  said. 
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THB  PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT:  CIVIC  PRONT- 
AGB 

By  Edward  T.  Devine,  Robert  A. 
Woods.  Allen  T.  Burns,  Frank  E. 
Wing,  Shelby  M.  Harrison  and  others. 
Edited  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  publication.  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.  554  pp.  Price  $2.50 ; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $2.70. 

WAGB-BARNING  PITTSBURGH 

By  Paul  U.  Kello«,  Peter  Roberts, 
John  R.  Commons,  Florence  Kelley,  R. 
K.  Wright,  James  Forbes  and  others. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  publication. 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.  58^  pp.  Price 
?2.50;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $272. 

With  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  two 
volumes  (V  and  VI) 
of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  one  of  the 
most  unique  and 
pregnant  public  ser- 
vices of  this  genera- 
tion is  completed. 
Surveys  of  towns 
are  no  new  thing. 
They  fill  the  shelves 
of  local  history  in  our 
libraries.  But  they  deal  with  a  town*s 
triumph: — its  victories  over  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  savage — its  struggles  for 
roads,  for  industries,  for  population — 
for  schools  and  churches  and  parks—- 
with  its  eminent  citizens  and  their 
growth  from  poverty;  and  most  per- 
suasively its  opportunities  for  wealth. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  does  not  deal 
with  triumphs.  Its  theme  is  the  great 
town's  failures.  Through  six  big  vol- 
umes it  describes  relentlessly  with  the 
proof  of  picture  and  document  the  other 
side  of  the  brilliant  achievement: — the 
disease,  the  crime,  the  ugliness,  the 
hopelessness,  which  have  come  with  it — 
and  which  have  been  accepted  as  an  in- 
evitable part  of  it — accepted  so  com- 
pletely that  before  this  survey — success- 
ful, prosperous,  aspiring  Pittsburgh  had 
in  a  large  measure — not  ever  entirely — 
ceased  to  see  them.  Men  and  women 
have  traveled  for  years  in  their  elegant 
cars  and  carriages  through  Pittsburgh 
districts  wl^ich  for  sheer  hatefulness 
challenge  anything  in  any  town  of  the 
world— and  were  blind.  The  Pittsburgh 
Survey  has  made  Pittsburgh  people  as 
well  as  the  outside  world  see  it  as  it  is. 
If  these  intensive  studies  had  done 
nothing  more  than  distress,  outrage  and 
shame  readers  according  to  their  tem- 
peraments and  points  of  view,  it  would 
he  the  half-service  that  the  Surveys  of 
Iriiiniph  are.  It  would  be  a  one-sided 
picture  as  paralyzing  as,  in  a  different 
way.  the  glorifications  are  paralyzing. 
Bill  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  has  been 
more.  It  has  never  had  a  hopeless  effect 
even  in  its  most  unrelieved  studies.  The 
relation  of  the  failure  to  the  triumph  has 
consciously  sometimes,  often  uncon- 
«jrioti«]y.  I  think,  been  a  part  of  the  nar- 


rative. In  these  two  final  volumes  this 
relation  is  more  apparent  and  here,  too, 
more  direct  attention  is  given  to  the 
attempts  to  offset  the  ugly  misery  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  methods  of  life  and 
work  which  have  made  Pittsburgh. 

To  show  causes  of  the  town's  failures 
is  the  greatest  service  this  work  has 
done.  I^ok  at  the  housing  of  Pittsburgh 
as  shown  in  this  survey  and  in  that  in 
the  local  histories.  These  "runs"  and 
•'hills'*  and  "fronts"  and  "hollows,"  in- 
describable  in  their  barren  ugliness,  their 
disease-breeding  neglect,  are  almost  un- 
believable. And  yet  no  little  of  the  deep 
impression  the  survey  has  made  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  everybody  who  travels 
in  and  out  of  Pittsburgh,  does  business 
in  its  streets  or  visits  its  homes,  knows 
these  things  are  true.  These  horrible 
seams  and  pockets  and  fringes  are  part 
of  Pittsburgh.  They  are  the  parts  that 
in  their  mad  rush  to  grasp  wealth  as  it 
hove  in  sight — and  their  no  less  mad 
rush  to  use  wealth  in  comfort,  pleasure 
and  ambition — they  left  behind. 

The  very  worst  of  Pittsburgh  housing 
has  come  from  the  fact  that  as  men  and 
women  conquered,  moved  on  and  up,  they 
had  no  sense  of  responsibility  about 
what  they  left  behind.  Look  at  the  once 
comfortable  homes,  the  once  decent  fac- 
tories, turned  into  tenements  for  which 
neither  owner  or  citv  seems  to  feel  the 
least  care  or  responsibility.  They  scream 
%hame  on  both,  but  there  they  stand. 
Somebodv  owns  these  "hills"  and  "runs" 
and  "hollows."  They  are  largely  within 
the  city  limits,  but  still  they  exist  as  they 
did  in  1908  when  the  first  volume  of  the 
survey  was  issued.  The  crime  and  death 
and  poverty  they  breed  are  writ  in  these 
studies  in  painstaking  statistics,  in  de- 
scriptions made  on  the  spot  by  people 
who  were  trying  their  best  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  what- 
ever might  be  their  indignation  or  their 
theories  of  taxation  and  private  prop- 
erty. They  are  the  fruit  of  the  pestif- 
erous theory  that  a  man  has  no  impera- 
tive duty  towards  the  things  he  owns 
and  leaves;  that  he  can  let  land  be  en- 
cumbered with  tumbled  buildings,  rot- 
ting debris,  rust- worn  iron.  It  is  his 
land.  Or  he  can  rent  his  abominations. 
"If  people  want  to  live  in  such  places," 
etc.  This  is  Pittsburgh — the  Pittsburgh 
that  rushes  away  from  ugliness  to  build 
beautiful  homes  for  itself  and  forgets 
what  it  has  left  behind  for  those  whom 
it  has  scrambled  over  and  upon. 

The  reproach  of  Pittsburgh — its  worst 
crimes — have  lain  in  its  haste,  not  in  its 
intent.  Haste  which  blinded  it  and  de- 
feated it,  while  it  brought  it  more  than 
was  good  for  it. 

Al  ND  yet  from  the  beginning  both  in- 
dividuals and  city  have  made  ef- 
forts to  overcome  this  neglect,  even  to 
cease  the  neglect  and  perform  as  they 
went  along  their  obvious  duties  as  pro- 
prietors and  as  authorities.    These  vol- 


umes show  very  well  much  that  has  b«r. 
done  for  years  to  secure  eood  housing  m 
and  around  the  town.  When  the  Ocuvii 
Hill  undertaking  in  London  stirred  u> 
all  25  years  ago,  Pittsburgh  joined  the 
movement.     A&iost  as  long  ago  a  nun 
who  belonged  to  her  laid  the  plans  h 
found  in  her  industrial  territory  what  $ 
today  probably  the  most  beautiful  aiii 
substantial  workman's  town  in  the  UmiH 
States-— Vandergrift  on  the  Kiskimcnt^ 
tas   River, — a   town  which  is   in  ma|f 
ways  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things  q 
America.    Around  the  town  in  every  di- 
rection   efforts    to    meet    the    housing 
needs  of  new  factory  centers  arc  mak* 
ing,  some  of  them  highly  intelligent  la 
the  city  itself  there  have  been  new  spum 
— model  tenements,  efforts  at  cleaninf 
up ;  but  the  years  of  haste,  of  irrespont 
bility,  call  for  a  more  colossal  co-operv 
tive  effort  than  Pittsburgh  has  yet  hcrt 
able  to  put  forth. 


Ji  T  the  bottom  of  the  problem  lies  that 
thing  so  pregnant  in  evil  •f  even 
description — privilege — privileges  in  tax- 
ation granted  to  those  who  have  won 
which  makes  success  so  much  harder, 
often  impossible,  for  those  who  are  tn- 
ing  to  struggle  up.    The  chapter  on  The 
Disproportion  of  Taxation  in  Pittsburgh 
is  one  of  the  reasons — one  of  the  strong- 
est reasons — for  the  failures  of  Pitiv 
burgh.     Read   Mr.   Harrison's  opening 
illustration,  of  the  old  tax  classincitjaF 
which  hung  on  until  1912.    He  describe 
a  workingman  who  owned  a  house  w*' 
lot  in  Plum  Alley.    He  had  no  pavin:: 
no  street  light,  poor  schools,  dirt,  snioli( 
cinders.    In  1910  he  paid  a  tax  of  $1 »' 
on  each  $100  of  assessment.    A  million 
aire  on  North  Highland  Avenue  to  wbc>o 
th^  city  gives  the  best  of  pavements.  ■'* 
light,   of   schools   and   all    it    could   '! 
cleanliness,  paid  $1.05  on  each  $100   • 
his  valuation.     In  a  high  and  beautiti 
part  of  the  city  lie  105  acres,  made  ri 
able  by  the  growth  due  to  the  worict:- 
of  the   town — ^and  by  workers  I  mea* 
lawyers,       merchants,       maaufacturerv 
clerks    and    teachers,    as    weO    as   ci' 
drivers,     factory    girls,    steel    worke'- 
miners — everybody     who     puts    in    hn 
hours  of  productive  labor.     The  owtw; 
of  this  land  lives  in  Europe  and  pa*' 
83J4  cents  on  each  $100. 

The  movement  set  on  foot  in  19U  ^' 
a  group  of  militant  civic  organization 
changed  this  tax  system;  more  radicj 
changes  were  secured  from  the  lef> 
lature  in  1913  than  have  been  ado^v- 
by  any  other  American  city.  But  th 
old  system  which  governed  for  for 
years  reveals  the  general  workings  •: 
privilege  which  find  expression  to 
hundred  other  ways.  The  less  yoo  d 
and  the  more  you  have,  the  less  jroa  pi 
you  see. 

And  what  does  this  do — this  injusti 
— for  Pittsburgh!  It  creates,  for  ••! 
thing,  those  mental  attitudes  «h!i 
make  it  so  difficult  to  overcome  the  ca 
ditions  which  exist:  bitterness  in  i 
who  paid  the  $1.60  on  each  $100  of  t1 
value  of  my  little  home  whidi  I  i 
buying  on  daily  wages;  irresponsib 
in  you  who  saw  your  values  increa*:i 
and  your  output  decreasing;  ^th*) 
your  making  any  active  return,  perhi 
without  even  doing  your  buying  in  t\ 
place  from  which  you  are  dra%%*inK  -^j 
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port;  an  entirely  twisted  sense  of  duty 
in  all  the  municipal  authorities  who  feel 
they  can  neglect  my  street  conditions 
but  must  look  after  yours.  It  strikes 
back  sometimes — has  often  in  Pitts- 
burgh, as  one  can  read  in  these  pages. 
The  day  comes  when  the  disease  which 
breeds  from  my  neglected  comer  rises 
and  the  wind  which  knows  no  rich  and 
no  poor  carries  it  into  the  chamber  of 
your  beloved  perhaps  and  there  is  no 
privilege  to  help  you  now.  You  pay  the 
price  at  last — the  price  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. 

If  Pittsburgh  can  learn  from  this  sur- 
vey that  the  only  excuse  and  reason  for 
private  property  is  that  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  accumulate  it  will  adminis- 
ter it  more  wisely,  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  the  whole,  than  the  whole 
have  as  yet  learned  to  administer  it,  and 
that  when  they  fail  to  do  this  as  they 
have  to  so  large  an  extent  in  Pittsburgh, 
they  are  destroying  their  own  house — 
well  we  shall  see  some  changes  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Haste  to  get  to  the  position  where  they 
secured  privileges  and  practiced  irre- 
sponsibility— that  is  what  has  made  the 
stuff  in  this  survey.  It  is  this  which  ac- 
counts for  the  long  day  and  the  seven- 
day-a-week  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  so 
many  of  the  town's  failures.  The  survey 
has  pointed  out  that  the  12-hour  day 
which  still  persists  is  not  the  exclusive 
practice  of  the  steel  mills.  It  is  practiced 
there  largely  because  everybody  practices 
it — or  an  equivalent.  The  habit  of  busy 
Pittsburgh  has  been  to  work  all  the  time 
until  they  arrived  and  then  to  flee  the 
town  if  they  had  made  "big  money" ! 
The  men  at  the  top  are  "old  and  forty" 
quite,  if  not  more,  often,  than  the  steel 
workers  are.  Pittsburgh  has  not  been  a 
town  in  which  people  desired  before  all 
to  live  happy  lives — it  has  been  a  town 
in  which  to  make  things,  to  build,  to 
fight,  to  rush.  A  continuous  stream  from 
a  dozen  of  nations  poured  in,  seeking  not 
homes,  but  money — money  enough  to  get 
out  and  go  where  homes  were  possible. 
The  exit  from  Pittsburgh  both  of  for- 
eigners and  of  money-makers  has  been 
almost  as  spectacular  as  its  amazing 
growth. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  most 
hopeful  thing  about  the  survey  is  the 
fact  that  it  could  and  has  been  made 
and  published — made  in  a  degree  by  the 
help  of  Pittsburgh  itself.  There  was  a 
time  and  not  so  far  distant  when  those 
who  came  into  a  strange  town  and  into 
private  industries  seeking  the  worst 
things  they  could  find  in  both — as  well 
IS  the  best — would  have  had  to  work  in 
the  greatest  secrecy  and  would  have  been 
kicked  out  if  their  intention  was  discov- 
ered. The  survey's  investigators  are 
not  exactly  popular  in  Pittsburgh  nor 
b  the  survey,  but  on  the  whole  it  has 
been  swallowed  manfully.  Hundreds  of 
|>eople  have  studied  it  and  scores  of  ef- 
forts are  being  made  by  organizations 
ind  individuals  to   correct  the   evils  it 

s  pointed  out — to  find  the  causes  and 
relations  between  the  good  and  the 

d  in  the  town. 

But  it  has  done  more  than  stimulate 

ttsburgh.  It  has  set  towns  all  over 
country  to  looking  at  themselves.   In 

degree   what  this   survey   shows   can 


be  found  everywhere:  neglected  fringes 
where  the  landlords  need  not  keep  up 
repairs,  where  citizens  can  dump  their 
tin  cans,  where  the  street  cleaners  need 
not  go  and  where  the  weak  and  slovenly 
and  vicious  can  herd  and  breed  unmolest- 
ed. Everywhere  there  are  factories  and 
shops  which  are  unsanitary  and  unsafe, 
where  wages  are  low  and  hours  long, 
where  the  output  is  the  only  aim  and 
men  and  women  are  held  cheaper  than 
machines.  Certainly  if  we  can  ask  Pitts- 
burgh to  attack  her  tremendous  prob- 
lems— she  who  serves  so  wonderfully 
almost  every  household  in  this  land, 
making  material  life  easier  and  richer 
for  us  all — we  can  ask  towns  where 
happy  living  is  a  conscious  object  to  face 
their  parallel  problems. 

It  is  the  eye-opening  it  has  done — the 
teaching  to  see  unpleasant  things  in  one*s 
own  environment,  admitting  them  and 
going  after  them — that  is  the  survey's 
really  big  work;  that  and  the  unanswer- 
able arguments  it  presents  against  greed 
and  haste  in  money-getting,  against  priv- 
ilege and  irresponsibility.  We  talk 
much  of  construction  work.  Here  is  a 
piece  of  the  first  rank.  Indeed  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  for  constructive 
power,  all  things  considered,  it  outstrips 
any  social  work  done  in  this  generation. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell. 


THB  BROWN  MOUSB 

By  Herbert  Quick.  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company.  310  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.35. 

To  the  neighborly- 
minded  man  who 
would  serve  his  com- 
munity, Herbert 
Quick  here  reveals  a 
vision  of  primal  and 
virile  directness  in 
the  conquest  of  the 
land,  in  which,  how- 
ever, modern  agricul- 
tural experiment-sta- 
tion methods  are  a 
means  to  an  end.  We 
are  attracted  by  the  story  of  an  Edin- 
burg  fellow  who  in  crossing  a  Japanese 
waltzing  mouse  with  a  common  white 
mouse  would  occasionally  get  a  brown 
mouse  which  'Van  away,  bit  and  gnawed, 
and  raised  hob";  evidently  a  Mendelian 
reversion  to  the  original  wild  ancestor 
of  woods  and  fiekls.  We  find  Jim  Ir- 
win, the  hero  of  The  Brown  Mouse,  to 
be  a  muscular  farm  hand  of  the  Lincoln 
type,  by  chance  chosen  teacher  of  a 
country  school  in  Iowa.  His  wild  the- 
ories of  education  through  agriculture 
ultimately  prove  sound  and  bring  re- 
nown to  his  school  and  to  himself. 

At  times  the  book  brings  to  mind  the 
pastoral  work  of  the  early  clergyman 
who  for  six  days  of  the  week  was  the 
school  teacher,  the  parish  visitor  and  the 
friendly  advisor,  in  the  days  when  all 
alike  were  vitally  interested  in  the 
church  as  a  community  institution  with 
its  school,  its  "manse",  its  "glebe"  lands 
from  which  came  the  "living"  and  for 
which  all  were  most  willing  to  be  taxed. 
The  serious  question,  Can  a  country 
teacher  afford  to  marry?  is  answered  in 
the  consolidation  of  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, the  employment  of  assistants,  the 
purchase  of  farm  land  and  the  erection 
of  school  and  "manse"  for  Jim  and  his 
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bride. 

To  the  social  worker  returning  to  the 
village  and  school  of  his  boyhood.  The 
Brown  Mouse,  with  its  fierce  defense  of 
the  young  and  its  contempt  for  the  in- 
direct cultural  methods  used  in  training 
those  who  are  to  win  a  livelihood  from 
the  soil,  personifies  the  new  teacher  who 
is  to  make  the  country  boy  and  girl  suc- 
cessful in  the  countryside,  educated 
through  agriculture,  and  contented  in  an 


ideal  social  life. 


A.    F.    CORBIN. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  MUNICIPAUTIBS 

By  Mary  Ritter  Beard.  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  344  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.62. 

AMERICAN  WOMEN  IN  CIVIC  WORK 

By  Helen  Christine  Bennett.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  277  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.37. 

Those  who  still 
maintain  that  the 
home  is  woman's 
sphere  and  that  the 
only  human  beings  in 
whose  welfare  she 
should  be  interested 
are  those  to  whom 
she  is  related  by  ties 
of  blood,  are  fortun- 
ately for  society,  not 
so  successful  with 
these      anti  -  social 
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New  Frontier 


teachings  as  might  well  be  feared. 
Woman's  work  in  municipalities,  as 
described  by  Mrs.  Beard  in  her 
new  book  of  that  title,  brings  abund- 
ant evidence  that  women  have  begun 
to  feel  themselves  a  part  of  a  larger 
whole  than  that  represented  by  the  limits 
of  their  own  domiciles  and  their  own 
families.  Already  they  are  sharing  in 
community  tasks  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent ;  and  in  many  towns,  especially  in  the 
newer  sections  of  the  country,  the 
women,  rather  than  the  men,  are  the 
pioneers  in  public  service.  In  one  re- 
spect, that  of  educational  opportunities, 
they  are  better  equipped  for  public  work, 
for,  as  Mrs.  Beard  shows  in  this  book, 
"it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  more  girls  than  boys  are  grad- 
uating from  our  high  schools.  Women, 
it  seems,  are  both  giving  and  getting  the 
education."  In  the  most  important  re- 
spect, however,  they  are  under-equipped, 
since  in  most  cities  they  have  had  to 
carry  out  their  work  without  the  aid  of 
the  municipal  vote. 

Mrs.  Beard's  book  shows  in  repeated 
instances  that  woman's  entrance  into 
municipal  work  was  merely  the  extension 
of  her  duties  as  the  custodian  of  the 
home.  It  has  resulted  from  the  over- 
lapping between  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity, from  the  ever-broadening  margin 
which  is  common  to  both  under  modern 
conditions  of  life. 

The  municipal  problems  reviewed  are : 
education,  public  health,  the  social  evil, 
recreation,  the  assimilation  of  races, 
housing,  social  service,  corrections,  pub- 
lic safety,  civic  improvement,  govern- 
ment and  administration.  The  sum- 
mary of  women's  work  in  all  these  de- 
partments is  based  upon  a  vast  quantity 
of  material,  the  collection  of  which  could 
only  have  been  made  by  someone  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  field  as  Mrs.  Beard  proves 
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herself  to  be.  The  work  of  hundreds  of 
individual  women  and  the  activities  of 
women's  clubs  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country  are  reviewed. 
Cities  of  all  grades  are  included  in  order 
that  the  survey  may  be  "representative 
of  American  urban  life  as  a  whole." 
From  Mrs.  Beard's  extensive  data,  it  is 
apparent  that  women  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  conservation  movement  in 
this  country. 

The  series  of  person- 
ality sketches  written 
by  Helen  Christine 
Bennett  and  collected 
for  publication  under 
the  title  of  American 
Women  in  Civic 
Work- is  the  cheerful 
journalistic  aftermath 
of  a  group  of  serious 
and  productive  lives. 
The  eleven  women 
who  form  the  sub- 
jects of  the  sketches  are  Caroline 
Bartlett  Crane,  Sophie  Wright,  Jane 
Addams,  Kate  Barnard,  Albion  Fellows 
Bacon,  Hannah  Kent  SchoflF,  Frances  A. 
Kellor,  Julia  Tutwiler,  Lucretia  L.  Blank- 
enburg,  Anna  Howard  Shaw  and  Ella 
Flagg  Young. 

The  civic  reforms  in  which  these 
women  have  played,  and  are  still  play- 
ing, their  respective  parts  and  their 
practical  contributions  to  the  advance  of 
woman  and  the  improvement  of  society 
form  the  thread  of  the  story  in  each  in- 
stance. As  long  as  the  author  sticks  to 
her  facts,  she  is  at  her  best — genial  and 
popular — ^but  in  the  appraisal  of  charac- 
ter and  life-work,  she  tends  to  grow  sen- 
timental. Notwithstanding  these  obvious 
defects,  the  book  is  worth  reading  for 
the  sake  of  the  gallant  careers  which  it 
records  and  because  it  is  generally  true 
to  the  spirit  of  these  careers. 

Katharine  Anthony. 

WHITHER? 

Anon.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
75  pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  The 
Survey  $.56. 

A  little  book  with 
a  big  message — the 
ever-vital  question  of 
values. 

The  writer  sees 
humanity  dominated 
by  a  materialistic 
Epicureanism.  In  our 
efforts  toward  physi- 
cal education,  he  says, 
we  .  are  losing  sight 
of  intellectual  ideals; 
for  progress  we  sub- 
stitute frenzied  energy;  our  highest 
dream  of  high  destiny  is  the  porcelain 
bath-tub  or  shelter  from  the  germ;  our 
chief  question  is  no  longer,  "Is  it  right 
or  wrong?"  but  "Is  it  sterilized?'* 

True  it  surely  is  that  our  reading  of 
the  significance  of  life  is  different  from 
that  of  the  writers  of  the  half-century- 
old  letters,  found  by  the  author  and 
used  as  the  theme  of  his  meditation. 
Their  eyes,  their  hope,  they  fixed  upon 
another  world.  We  have  concentrated 
our  attention  upon  this  one.  But  to  say. 
therefore,  that  we  think  and  live  and 
speak  in  terms  of  the  body,  not  of  the 
mind  and  soul;  that  the  world  '*is  con- 
tent  to  live  and  breathe  and  have  its 
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being  in  matter;  hopes,  aspires  and 
prays,  if  it  hope,  aspire  and  pray  at  all, 
in  terms  of  matter" — this  is  surely  not 
the  whole  truth. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  surrender  our 
idealism  because  we  do  believe  that 
"modern  conveniences"  may  indeed  bear 
a  part  in  the  basis  of  lasting  human 
brotherhood;  because  we  do  believe  in 
the  study  of  ourselves  and  one  another 
"from  the  biological  point  of  view";  be- 
cause we  do  "observe,"  though  not  in- 
stead of  thinking — rather  that  we  may 
think  the  more  accurately  and  act  the 
more  promptly  and  well.  There  are 
many  who  see  the  play  of  the  Gleam 
even  across  such  material  matters  as 
housing  and  sanitation. 

The  author's  challenge  is: 

"Thy  body  at  its  best- 
How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its 
lone  way?" 

And  we  meet  this  challenge,  replying 
deliberately,  in  all  earnestness, 

"Not  soul  helps  flesh  now  more  than 
flesh  helps  soul. ' 

G.  S. 
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Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Price 
70  cents.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Prevailing  Mistakes  in  the  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Movement.  By  George  Thomas 
Palmer,  M.D.,  Springfield,  III.  Reprinted 
from  the  Illinois  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


The  Campaign  Against  Syphilis.  By  F. 
W.  Giles,  M.  D.  (Durham),  member  of  the 
council  of  the  White  Cross  League.  Price 
6d.  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Orchard  House, 
Westminster,  London. 


Opportunities  in  Occupations  Other  Than 
Teaching.  July.  1915.  Price  5  cents.  In- 
tercollegiate Bureau  of  Occupations 
(agency),  130  East  22  Street.  New  York 
city. 


At  the  Bar  of  Public  Opinion.  What 
some  newspaper  and  magazine  editors  think 
of    the    "patent    medicine"    business    and 


quackery.    The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Spirit  of  the  Road.  By  John  G.  Woolley. 
An  address  before  National  Convention  of 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.  American 
Issue  Publishing  Company,  Westerville, 
Ohio, 


The  People  and  the  Public  Schools.  By 
the  State  School  Committee  of  the  Social- 
ist Party  of  New  Jersey.  Maud  Thomp- 
son, secretary,  206  North  Maple  Avenue, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Science  and  the  Public  Health.  By  Lee 
K.  Frankel,  sixth  vice-president.  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  city.  Reprinted  from 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health. 


A  Summary  of  Child  Welfare  Work  in 
Pennsylvania.  By  Hastings  H.  Hart,  di- 
rector. Department  of  Child-Helping,  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York  city.    Price  25  cents. 


The  Correctional  System  of  Springfield, 
111.  By  Zenas  L.  Potter.  Price  25  cents. 
Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York  city. 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  Belligerent  States. 
By  G.  Heymans.  July,  1915.  No.  92. 
American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  407  West  117  Street,  New 
York  city. 


The  Schoolhouse  as  the  Polling  Place. 
By  E.  J.  Ward.  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  13.  Whole 
No.  638.  Price  5  cents.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


India's  Appeal  to  (Canada  or  An  Account 
of  Hindu  Immigration  to  the  Dominion. 
By  A  Hindu-Canadian.  Price  5  cents.  For 
further  information  address  Sunder  Singh, 
P.  O.  Birch  Cliff,  Ont,  Canada. 


Official  Documents  Concerning  Neutral 
and  Belligerent  Rights.  Neutrality  Pro- 
claimed and  Explained.  Vol.  V.  No.  3. 
Part  II.  June,  1915.  World  Peace 
Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  Boston. 


The  Practical  Treatment  of  Inebriety  in 
a  State  Institutic  :i.  By  Irwin  H.  Neflf. 
M.  D.,  superintendent,  Norfolk  State  Hos- 
pital, Norfolk,  Mass.  Reprinted  from  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


The  Prevalence  of  Syphilis  in  the  Army. 
By  Edward  B.  Vedder,  captain.  Medical 
Corps.  War  Department.  Bulletin  No.  8. 
June,  1915.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Italy's  Green  Book.  Documents  regard- 
ing the  European  War  Series  No.  VIII. 
August,  1915.  No.  93.  American  Associa- 
tion for  International  Conciliation.  407 
West  117  Street.  New  York  city. 


Standards  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion with  Annotations.  Prepared  for  the 
(Committee  on  Social  and  Industrial  Jus- 
tice, Progressive  National  Service,  Forty- 
Second  Street  Building,  New  York  city. 


Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  Explained  for  Em- 
ployers and  Employes.  By  Ralph  J.  Brod- 
sky,  compensation  expert,  867  Drexel  Build- 
ing,  Philadelphia.    Price  25  cents. 

Administrative  Reorganization  and  Con- 
structive Work  in  the  (k>vernment  of  the 
City  of  New   York,   1914.     Henry   Bruerc, 
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Russell  Stge  Foundation  Publications 


The  Pittsburgh  Survey 

Two  recent  volumes  completing  the  set  of  six  : 


Wage-Earning  Pittsburgh 

Contents 
I.    COMMUNITY  AND  WORKSHOP 

.  By  Piul  U.  Kellott 

II.  RACE  STUDIES 

Immigrant  Wage-earners 
By  I'eter  Roberts 

A  Slav's  A  Man  For  A'That 

Bjr  Alois  B.  Koukol 

Mediaeval   Russia  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District 
By    Alexis   Sokoloff 

One  Hundred  Negro  Steel  Workers 

By   R.   R.  Wright,  Jr. 

III.    INDUSTRY 

Wage- Earners  of  Pittsburgh 

By  John  R.  Commons  and  William  M. 
Lelserson 

Factory  Inspection  in  Pittsburgh 
By  Florence  Kelley 

Industrial  Hygiene  of  the  Pittsburgh 
District 
By  H.  F.  J.  Porter 

Sharpsburg:      A  Typical  Waste  of 

Childhood 
By   Elisabeth  B.   Butler 

IV.   THE  REVERSE  SIi)E 
By  James  Forbes 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

xni. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 


XXIIl. 
XXIV. 


APPENDICES 

Report  on  Labor  Conditions,  Stock- 
bolders*  Committee  IJnltod  States 
Steel  Corporation 

Community  Contrasts  of  1914  In 
Housing  of  Mill   Workers 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  for  Immijjrrants 
in  the  Pittsburgh  District 

The  Jewish  Immigrants  of  Two 
Pittsburgh  Blocks 

The  Negroes  of  Pittsburgh 

The  Cent  of  Li  vine  In  Pittsburgh 
and  in  Other  American  Cities 
Compared,    im)9 

Advance  in  tho  t'ost  of  Living  In 
Workingmen's   FamillPB 

Statistics  from  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Commission 

Industrial  Accidents  In  Pennsyl- 
sylvania 

Public  Reply  from  the  State  Fac- 
tory  Inspector 

An  Act  Creating  a  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 

Occupational    Disease's   Act 

Women  Workers  and  Social  Agencies 

I^bor  I'nion  HyKl<»ne  for  Browery 
Workers 

Surgical   Organization  of  the  Carne- 
gie  Steel    Company 

Application  Blanks  and  Forms, 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company 

Relief  Department,  Westinghouse 
Airbrake  Company 

Pension  Systom,  Westinghouse  Air- 
brake  (^ompanv 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Work 
Ing  Girls 

Bureau    of    Safety,    Sanitation    and   ■ 
Welfare,    l\    S.    Steel    Corporation   , 

The     Pittsburgh     Morals     Kfflclenry    I 
Commission 

Statistical   Excerpts  from  Report  of  i 
the    Pittsburgh    Morals    Kffi<'lency 
Commission 

Records  of  Repeaters 

Excerpts  from  Report  on  Bureau  of 
Police 


The  Pittbu^h  District ; 
Civic  Frontage 

Contents 

I.    THE  COMMUNITY 

Pittsbureh  the  Year  of  The  Survey 
By  Edward  T.  Devine 

Pittsburgh  :    An   Interpretation  of  its 
Growth 
By   Robert  A.  Woods 

Coalition  of  Pittsburgh's  Civic  Forces 
By  Allen  T.  Burns 

II.    CIVIC  CONDITIONS 

Civic  Improvement  Possibilities  in  Pitts- 
.    burgh 
By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

Thirty-five  Years  of  Typhoid 
By  Prank  E.  Wing 

The  Housing  of  Pittsburgh's  Workers 

By    Emily   W.    Dinwiddle 
and  F.   Kllsabeth  Crowell 

Three  Studies  in  Housing  and  Respons< 
ibility 

Skunk  Hollow.    The  Squatter 
By  Florence  L.  Lattlmore 

PalBter*s  Row  :  The  Company  House 
By  F.  EUsabeth  Crowell 

Tiimnanv  Hatl ;  A  CommoB  Rookery 
By  F.  Elisabeth  Crowell 

The  Alderman  and  Their  Courts 

By  H.  V.  Blaxter 
and  Allen  U.  Kerr 

The  Disproportion  of  Taxation  in  Pitts- 
burgh 

By  Shelby  M.  Harrison 

III.  CHILDREN  AND  THE  CITY 
Pittsburgh  Schools 

By   Lila  V.    North 

The  Playgrounds  of  Pittsburgh 
By  Beulah  Kennard 

The  Public  Library 

By  Frances  J,  Olcott 

Pittsburgh  as  a  Foster  Mother 

By   Florence  L.  Lattimore 


chamberlain,     Municipal     Building,     N\» 
York  city. 


APPENDICES 

A.  Facsimile  of  Card  Used  In  Typhoid  Fever 

Investigation 

B.  Tax  Laws,  Rates  and  Exemptions 

C.  The  New  Pittsburgh  School  System.     By 

Boulah   Kennard 

D.  Report    on     City     Planning,     Pittsburgh 

Civic  Commission.  By  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Blon  J.  Arnold.  John 
R.   Freeman 

E.  Field  Work  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 


THE   COMPLETE  SET 
Edited  hv  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

The  PiTTsBrm;ii  District.  By  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Robert  A.  Woods,  Frank 
H.  Wing  and  others.  Price  postpaid 
12.70. 

W.^ge-Ear.ni.ng  PiTTSBiRon.  By  Peter 
Rol)erts,  Florence  Kelley,  Jolin  R. 
Commons  and  others.  Price  postpaid 
$2.72. 

Wo  .MEN     AND     TUT.     TRADES,         By     EIIkS- 

beth  B.  niitl.r.    Trice  postpafd  $1.72. 
WoRK-A«'rinr\ Ts    and    the    Law.       By 
Crystal      Kastraan.       Price     po.ntpald 
$1.72. 

IIOMrSTEAO  :         THE     H<#rSEHOLDS     OP     A 

Mill  Town.     By  Margaret  F.  Bylng- 
ton.      Price   postpaid    $1.70, 

The     Steel     Wurkeus.     By    John     A. 
FIfch.     Price  iM.htpald  $1.73, 
The    set    of    six    volumes,    profusely 

Illustrated    with    photoa,    maps,    charts, 

drawings,  etc. — 

$10.  POSTPAID 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Pttblisbefs  for  xht  Russell  Stge  Foaadatloo 

lOS  EAST  22d  STREET,    NEW  YORK 
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A  Plan  for  a  University  Extension  Dt 
partraent.  By  Edward  A.  Fiupatridc.  di 
rector,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Tram 
ing  for  Public  Service,  Box  380,  Madison 


ing  1 
Wis. 


Price  50  cents. 


Foreign  Food  Prices  a^  Affected  by  tb* 
War.  Bulletin  of  the  United  Sute&  Bu 
rcau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Whole  No.  I7u 
Miscellaneous  Scries,  No.  9.  May,  l»L. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washingio 
D.  C. 


Report  Upon  Unemployment  in  t'l- 
Winter  of  1914-1915  in  Detroit  and  t*. 
Institutions  and  Measures  of  Relief.  B 
Walter  E.  Kruesi.  Address,  James  IhrI*^ 
president,  American  Blower  Co.,  Detr-t 
Alich. 


A  Survey  of  the  Public  Health  Situati<j' 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1914.  By  Frani  Schncidc 
Jr.,  sanitarian.  Department  of  Surveys  an. 
Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Nt^ 
York  city.  Central  Committee  for  Itluv- 
Survey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Federal  Land  Grants  to  the  States  wti . 
Special  Reference  to  Minnesota.     By  Mai 
thias    Nordberg    Orficld.      Studies   in   t  ;t 
Social  Sciences,  March  1915,  No.  2.    BulU 
tin  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minir 
apolis,  Minn. 


Production  of  Explosives  in  the  Unite 
States.     1914.     With   notes  on  coal  mim 
accidents  due  to  explosives.    By  Alben  (i 
Fay.    Technical  paper  107.    Department  ^ 
the  Interior.     Price  5  cents.     Govemtnr!' 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Standard  Children's  Home.     An  ou'. 
line  of  suggestions  for  Ohio  Child-Cann» 
Institutions.    By  Esther  Eaton,  assistaim  '- 
rector,     Children's     Welfare     Departmr ' 
Board   of    State   Charities,    1010   Hartm*-! 
Building,  Columbus,  O. 


Flies  and  Diarrheal  Disease.  Secon: 
Year's  Study.  By  Philip  S.  Piatt  Burea; 
of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene.  New  Yori 
Association  for  Improving  the  Conditi ' 
of  the  Poor.  105  East  22  Street  New  Y<r< 
city. 


The  Present  Condition  of  Public  Hcali' 
Organization  in  the  United  States.  B* 
Selskar  M.  Gunn,  Massachusetts  Institutr 
of  Technology,  Boston,  American  Medici. 
Association,  535  North  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago. 


A  Review  of  Recent  Literature  an' 
Work  on  the  Epidemiology  of  Plague.  B*. 
J.  S.  C.  Elkington,  M.  D.,  chief  qoarantinf 
officer,  General,  Queensland.  Service  pn^ 
lication  No.  5.  Federal  Quarantine  EnrM' 
Melbourne,  Australia. 


What  the  City  of  New  York  Provide* 
for  the  Homeless.  By  Wm.  Alberti  Wh.t 
ing.  Municipal  Lodging  House.  432-439  L--' 
25  Street,  New  York  city.  Department  « ' 
Public  Charities,  Mimicipal  Building.  Nr- 
York  city. 


War  Zones.  Official  document*  c  • 
cerning  neutral  and  belligerent  n|rtit«  :' 
sued  since  .August  4.  1914.  Pamphlet  serif 
Vol.  V.  No.  4.  Part  I.  August  1V'> 
World  Peace  Foundation.  40  Mt.  Verr> 
Street  Boston. 


Sources  of  Information  on  Pla>  j?* 
Recreation  (Revised  edition.  1915)  H 
Lee  F.  Hammer  and  Howard  R.  Knig*** 
Price  10  cents.    The  Department  of  R* 


reatioa»  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East 
22  Street,  New  York  dty. 

Unemployment  Insurance.  A  summary 
of  European  systems.  By  Katharine 
Coman  late  professor  of  political  economy, 
political  and  social  science,  in  Wellesley 
Collie.  Progressive  National  Service,  95 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  dty. 


Effect  of  Minimum-Wage  Determinar 
tions  in  Oregon.  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Whole  No.  176. 
Women  in  Industry  Series  No.  6.  July, 
1915.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Statistics  of  Certain  Manual  Training, 
Agricultural,  and  Industrial  Schools.  1913- 
1914.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Bulletin,  1915,  No.  19.  Whole  No.  644. 
Price  10  cents.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Story  of  a  Country  House.  By 
George  Thomas  Palmer,  M.D.;  president  of 
the  Illinois  State  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  Springfield,  111. 
Reprinted  from  bulletin  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Health. 


Ihe  School  and  the  Immigrant.  A  series 
of  artides  on  the  education  of  immigrants. 
Edited  by  Albert  Shiels,  director  of  Ref- 
erence and  Research.  Prepared  by  direc- 
tion of  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  president, 
Board  of  Education,  New  York  city. 


Retail  Public  Markets.  By  G.  V.  Branch, 
investigator  in  City  Marketing,  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Reprinted  from  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
for  1914. 

The  Tuberculosis  Situation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. July,  1915.  Submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Assodation  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  1547  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics. 
Prepared  by  a  spedal  committee  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganizatoin  of  Sec- 
ondary Education,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Bulletin  1915,  No.  23.  Whole 
No.  650.  Price  10  cents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


General  Survey  of  Education,  1914.  By 
W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  editor,  Bureau  of 
Education.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education.  Chapter  1,  Vol.  1. 
1914.  Government  Printinjj:  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Reprinted  from  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1914. 


Reports  on  the  Violation  of  the  Rights 
of  Nations  and  the  Laws  and  Customs  of 
War  in  Belgium.  Extracts  from  the 
Pastoral  Letter  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Mercier,  Archbishop  of  Malines.  Preface 
by  M.  J.  Van  Den  Heuvel,  minister  of 
state.  Price  sixpence.  Wyman  and  Sons, 
Ltd..  29,  Breams  Buildings,  Fetter  Lane, 
F.  C,  London. 


Co-operative  Marketing,  and  Financing 
of  Marketing  Associations.  By  C.  E.  Bas- 
sett  and  Clarence  W.  Moomaw,  specialists 
in  co-operative  organization,  and  W.  H. 
Kerr,  investigator  in  markets  and  rural  or- 
ganization. Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Reprinted  from  Year- 
hook  of  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
19T4. 
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Mc  Cutcheon*s  Linen 
Catalogue 


Free  on  Request 


Beff.  Trade  Mark 


P  VERY  woman  who  loves  fine  Linens,  should  write  for  a 
^  copy  of  our  new  Fall  Catalogfue,  containing  64  pages  hand- 
somely illustrated,  describing  in  detail  the  beautiful  goods  to 
be  had  at  **the  greatest  treasure  house  of  Linens  in  America." 


McCUTCHEON'S  is  ''The  Linen  Store"  of  America. 

It  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  store,  in  this  country  to 
specialize  in  flaxen  products.  Today,  despite  the  difficulties 
of  ocean  transportation,  our  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  House- 
keeping Linens  is  unusually  complete  and  attractive. 

Don't  fail  to  write  for  your  copy 
firomptly  as  the  edition  is  limited. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


l^f^i'^ 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION 

Dr.  George  M.  Price,  author  of  "The 
Modem  Factory'*  will  form  a  limited 
class  at  the 

Raaa  School  sf  Social  SdtKe,  140  E.  IM  St. 

to  train  social  and  other  workers  for  the 
position  of  Factory  Inspector. 

The  course  will  begin  October  tst  and 
will  continue  for  about  six  months,  twice 
a  week  in  the  evening. 


Inquire 
Mrs.  B.  Maiily,  RaBd  ScUsl  si  SmisI 
140  EmI  Ittk  StrMt 


Classified   Advertisements 

Advertiaiag  rat«s  ar«i  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings  ^'Situations  Wanted.''  ''Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cenu  each  word  or  initial,  laeladiai  the  address, 
for  eaoh  Insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  106  East  98d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


JEWISH  girls  worker,  trained  in  Juven- 
ile Court  work,  club  or  settlement  work  will 
consider  an  opening  in  large  city.  Address 
2197  Survey. 

SIX  years*  experience  as  social  worker 
and  visitor.  Desires  position  as  visitor. 
Can  furnish  the  best  credentials.  Address 
2198,  Survey. 

YOUNG  American  couple,  executive  abil- 
ity, desire  to  change,  eight  years*  experi- 
ence.    Bt'st  credentials.    Address  2199,  Sur- 

VKV. 


Qltfr  J^m  fork 
f^t\\nn{  of  pt|ilanti|ro|ig 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE.  Direaor 

Jlnnounces  the  following  courtes  of  Mpedal 

interest  to  Social  Workers  in  and 

near  New  York  Cit^f 

C«vsc  5.  Types  ef  S«cial  WwL  Various 
Lecturers,  Monday  and  Wednesday  at 
4: 10,  beginning  September  29.  Fee  $10.00; 
single  lectures,  fifty  cents. 

Cavse  6.  HygieM  and  PrtTcatabk  Diaaaae. 
/antes  Alexander  Miller,  Wednesday  at 
9: 1 0,  beginning  September  29.  Fee  $  1 0.00 
for  the  year. 

Sp.  1.  lBtr«<l«ctioo  to  Social  Wariu  Pbrter 
R.  Lee.  Friday  afternoon  at  4KX),  begin- 
ning Oct.  4.    Fee  $5.00. 

Sp.  3.  Repart-makiBg.  Kate  HoUaday 
Qagbom.  Monday  afternoon  at  SKK), 
beginning  October  4.     Fee  $5.00. 

Sp.  5.  Work  witk  CkOarM.  Henr^  W, 
Thurston.  Thursday  afternoon  at  4K)0  or  at 
7:45,  beginning  October  7.     Fee  $5.00. 

Sp.  7.  Work  witk  Delinqocnts.  Orlando  F, 
Lewis.  Friday  afternoon  at  4:00,  begin- 
ning October  22.     Fee  $  1 0.00. 

Sp.8.  The  Ckorck  asd  Social  Woriu  Gaylord 
S.  White.  Tuesday  afternoon  at  4:10,  be- 
ginning  November  23.     Fee  $5.00. 

Sp.  9.  Play  9mA  Rocroatioik  Walter  W, 
Peitit,  Saturday  morning  at  10: 10,  begin- 
ning October  2.    Fee  $5.00. 

CoBtdtatioi  Sanrke.  Individual  arrange- 
ments.    Fee  $2.00  per  hour. 

Register  at  the  School  not  later  than  twoda^ 
before  the  opening  of  the  course, 

105  East  2 2d  Street 


YOUNG  man.  college  education,  gradu- 
ate School  of  Philanthropy,  experienced  in 
social  work.  desire«j  position.  Address  2200, 
Si  RVEY. 


TRAINED,  experienced  woman  wishes 
church  or  social  work.  Graduate  of  a  Nor- 
mal School  and  of  a  Training  School  for 
Christian  Workers.  Has  had  experience  in 
relief  and  investigation  work.  Address  G. 
A.  H.,  102  Market  street,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


THE  NORMAL  LIFE  BY  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

BY  MAIL  OF  THE  SURVEY  $1.07 


LAST  CALL 


YEAR    CLOSES 
SEPTEMBER  30 


ARE  YOU  ENTERED  AS  A  CO- 
OPERATING SUBSCRIBER  OF 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  inc. 

FOR    THE   FISCAL  YEAR   1914-15 


September  30  U  (he  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  Survey  Assoaates — our  third  as  a  co-operative  undertaking. 
At  the  outset  of  the  month  we  had  between  $1,100  and  $1^00  to  raise  from  co-operating  aubacriptioiis 
and  large  contributions  to  clear  our  educational  funds  (or  the  year.     If  contributions  come  in,  new  and- 
renewal,  in  the  remaining  days  of  September,  matching  those  which  reached  us  just  a  year  ago— we   diall 
have  achieved  what  more  than  once  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  seemed  weU  nigh  impossible  viz,. 
cleared  our  fiscal  year  without  a  wtur  deficit  to  plague  us  in  the  times  ahead. 

How  seriously  The  Survey  has  been  cramped  in  handling  its  heavy  reportorial  obligations  of  die  year 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  1  1  months  commercial  receipts  ran  roughly  $6,000,  less  than  1913- 
1914.  We  have  been  able  to  match  this  serious  shrinkage  in  revenue  with  repeated  retrenchments — a 
painful  but  rather  gratifying  outcome  of  a  very  difficult  twelve  months.  More  encouraging  has  been  the 
I  generous  support  throughout  the  year  of  those  who  believe  in  The  Survey  as  an  educational  enterprise. 
Their  sustained  backing  has  been  the  one  dependable  element  in  our  year's  income.  If  the  September 
showing  comes  up  to  expectations,  the  oudook  is  that  we  ^all  enter  the  new  twelve  months  "as  poor  as 
Job's  turicey",  but  with  something  like  a  second  wind. 

To  this  end  we  shall  be  e^ad  to  have  the  help  of  every  reader  of  this  page.  If  you  have  been  a 
contributor  to  The  Survey  in  the  past,  pray  send  ua  your  renewal  now.  If  you  have  never  shared  in  the 
burden — as  well  as  tn  the  reading — of  The  Survey,  now  is  the  time' when  a  beginning  would  count  for  most 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  Inc., 
Mf  aad  Aigott  Adwowle^iaeib 

CO-OPBRATING  SUB8CIIIBBRS  (SID  BACH) 

Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Ashbaugh,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
A.  Z. 

Baker.  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Bengtson.  Miss  Caroline 
Braucher,  H.  S. 
Brown.  Thatcher  M. 
Davis.  Mrs.  Bancroft  C. 
Dabney,    Miss   Ellen 
Dana,  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Danenhower,  Miss  Ruth 
Denny,  Miss  E.  G. 
Dewey.  Richard 
Dusenberry,   Mrs.   J,   P. 
Eaton.  Mrs.  Horace  A. 
Iidson.  John  Joy 
Fanning.   Mrs.    A.   L. 
Farnam.  Mrs.  William  W. 
Folsom,  Mrs.  Norton 
Forbes,  Miss  Reba 
Frankel.  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Froth ingh am,  John  W. 
Grandin,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Jr. 
Greene.  Mrs,  F.  D. 
Hill,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Hall,  Fred  S. 
Hallowell.  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Harzfeld,  Miss  Cornelia  G. 
Heinz,  Howard 
Howe,  H.  H. 


Ide.  Mrs.  Francis  P 

Ives,  Mrs.  D.  O, 

Johnson.  Fred  R. 

Johnson,  Philip  A. 

Kellogg,  Paul  U. 

Lindsay,  Dr.  Samuel  McCitnC 

Long.  R.  A. 

Loiigacre.  Rev.  Lindsay  B. 

Lord.  Miss  Isabel  Ely 

Lukens,  Herman  T. 

Mars,  G.  C 

Mather,  S.  T. 

Maynard,    A.   K. 

Means.  Rev.  Frederick  H. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Philip  North 

Morrow,  Mrs.  D.  W. 

Morion.  Miss  Mary 

Norris,  Miss  J.  Anna 

Page.  Dr.  Calvin  Gates 

Porter,  Mrs.  James  F. 

Rankine.  Mrs.  W.  B. 

Robbins,   Mrs.  Franiis 

Sapiro.   Aaron  L. 

Scrymser,  Mrs.  J. 

Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P. 

Stone.  Miss  Annie 

Sayre,  J.  N. 

Schuchardt,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Thacher.  Mrs.  Archibald  G. 

Traut.  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Tyson.  Mrs.  Russell 

Wrighl.  Mrs.  Vernon  A. 


.,  Jr. 


GBNBRAL  FUND 

de  Forest,  Robert  W  $500 

White.  Alfred  T.  4  Mrs.  F.  E...  500 

Mason.    Miss    Ida    M 100 

Senter,  Miss  Augusta 35 

Castle,  Mrs.  George  P 25 

Cutler,   Miss  Ruth  as 

Earle,  Mrs.  E.  P 2S 

Herter,  Mrs.  Christian  A « 

Sherwin,  Miss  Belle as 

Smith,  M  iss  Mary  Rozet 35 

White,  Mrs.  M.  P 25 

Wilcox,  Ansley   25 

Quincy,  Miss  Ada  Ives so 

Eastman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  R„  Jr 7 

Cheever,  Miss  Helen 5 

Quinby.  Miss  May  C 5 

Anonymous   2 

Hamblet,  Dr.  Mary  L. 1,50 

$1375.50 
INDUaXRY  DBPARTMBNT 

Fels,  Samuel  S $500 

Bowen.  Mrs.  Joseph  T 250 

Evans.  Mrs.  Glendower 100 

Weyl.  Mrs.  Walter  E im 

Bird.  Charles  Sumner 50 

Robins.  Mrs.  Raymond 50 

Paine.  Miss  Ethel  L 10 

Poole,  Ernest  10 

Volker,  William  10 

Edgerton.  Charles  E 5 

Gemberling.   Miss  Adelaide 1 

Pinkham.   Henry   W 1 

Waite,   F.   F I 

$1088 


